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The  biography  of  Lord  Macaulay  belongs  rather  to  the  history  of 
Literature  than  to  that  of  Natural  Philosophy:  he  takes  his 
proper  place  among  the  statesmen,  orators,  poets,  essayists,  his- 
torians of  England,  not  among  her  men  of  science.  With  a  mind 
80  active  and  wide-ranging,  he  could  not  but  take  deep  interest  in 
the  progress  and  in  the  marvellous  discoveries  of  modem  science ; 
but  he  vas  content  to  accept  those  results  on  the  authority  of 
others,  and  to  dwell  on  their  political  and  social  consequences, 
rather  than  himself  to  follow  out  their  slow  and  laborious  pro- 
cesses, for  which,  indefatigable  as  he  was,  he  had  no  time,  probably 
no  inclination.  Yet  the  annals  of  the  Royal  Society,  which  has 
ever  been  proud  to  enrol  among  its  members  statesmen  and  men 
of  letters  of  the  highest  eminence,  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  a 
name  so  illustrious  as  that  of  Lord  Macaulay. 

Thomas  Babington  Macatjlat  was  bom  October  26, 1800,  at 
Kothley  Temple  in  Leicestershire,  the  seat  of  his  paternal  imcle, 
Thomas  Babington.  His  father,  Zachary  Macaulay,  resided  at 
Clapham,  one  of  those  earnest  and  zealous  men  who,  with  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  led  the  way  in  the  strong  religious  reaction  which 
followed  the  French  Revolution,  and  whom  posterity  will  honour 
as  among  the  earliest  and  most  steady  adversaries  of  the  African 
Slave  Trade,  the  advocates  of  the  Emancipation  of  the  Negroes  in 
our  Colonies.  The  perpe'tual  agitation  of  such  questions,  involving 
the  most  sacred  principles  of  human  liberty,  could  not  be  without 
its  effect  on  the  precocious  mind  of  the  young  Macaulay.  Perhaps 
to  his  birth  and  training  in  that  school  he  owed  in  some  degree 

*  This  memoir  was  written  at  the  request  of  the  President  (Sir  B.  Brodie)  and  some 
ntemberi  of  the  Ck>nncil,  for  the  Annual  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Society.  Should  a 
more  fnll  and  copious  biography  of  Lord  Macaulay,  at  any  future  time,  be  thought 
adviaable,  this  brief  sketch  will  at  once  cede  its  place.  In  the  mean  time,  it  may  be 
"<iceptahle  to  the  readers  of  Lord  Macaulay's  works,  who  will  be  naturally  desirou> 
to  kiiow  Bomethhig  of  his  public  and  his  privato  life. 
VOL.  I.  a 
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his  command  of  biblical  illustration,  which,  however,  his  strong 
sense  and  sober  judgment  always  kept  within  the  limits  of  serious 
and  respectful  reverence.  Family  traditions,  happily  only  tradi- 
tions, of  his  early  promise,  of  his  childish  attempts  at  composition 
in  prose  and  verse,  were  not  likely  to  be  lost  among  a  strong 
religious  party,  bound  together  by  common  sympathies,  and  main- 
taining an  active  correspondence  throughout  the  country.  The 
fame  of  young  Macaulay  reached  the  ears  of  Hannah  More,  and, 
after  receiving  a  visit  from  him,  the  High  Priestess  of  the  brother- 
hood, in  an  agreeable  letter,  still  extant,  uttered  an  oracle  pre- 
dictive of  his  future  greatness.  After  a  few  years  of  instruction 
at  a  small  school  in  Clapham,  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Preston,  first  at  Shelford, 
afterwards  near  Buntingford,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge. 
Mr.  Preston  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  attainments  and  judg- 
ment. He  must  have  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors 
extremely  well,  for  under  his  instruction  Macaulay  became  a  sound 
and  good  scholar.  He  did  more,  he  fostered  that  love  for  the 
great  classical  writers,  without  which  all  study  is  barren  and 
without  durable  impression.  He  respected  too  that  great  maxim, 
that  no  one  is  so  well  taught  as  by  himself.  Having  given  or 
strengthened  the  impulse,  he  left  the  young  scholar  to  his  own 
insatiable  avidity  for  learning,  and  for  booli  of  all  kinds.  The 
schoolboy  sent  an  anonymous  defence  of  novel  reading  to  the 
serious  journal  of  his  father's  friends,  the  "Christian  Observer," 
which  was  inserted.  This  passion  for  novel  reading  adhered  to 
him  to  the  last ;  he  swept  the  whole  range,  not  only  of  English 
but  of  foreign  fiction,  not  without  great  profit  to  the  future 
historian.  The  higher  tastes  which  he  then  imbibed  were  equally 
indelible ;  his  admiration  of  the  unrivalled  writers  of  Greece  and 
Rome  grew  deeper  to  the  close  of  his  life.  Homer  and  Thucydides, 
and  Tacitus,  remained  among  his  constant  and  familiar  studies, 
and  no  doubt,  without  controlling  him  to  servile  imitation,  exer- 
cised a  powerful  influence  on  his  mode  of  composition  and  on  his 
style.  Among  his  father's  friends  holding  the  same  religious 
opinions  was  Isaac  Milner,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and  Master  of 
Queen's  College,  a  man  with  a  singular  union  of  profound  mathe- 
matical acquirements,  strong  evangelical  views,  and  a  peculiar 
broad  humour.  During  his  visits  to  Milner  at  Cambridge, 
Macaulay  acquired  that  strong  attachment  to  the  University, 
which,  like  his  other  attachments,  seemed  to  become  more  strong 
and  fervent  with  the  progress  of  years. 

In  his  nineteenth  year  he  began  his  residence  at  Trinity  College, 
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Cambridge.  His  career  at  Cambridge  was  not  quite  so  brilliant 
as  the  sanguine  expectations  of  his  friends  had  foretold.  He  had 
a  repugnance  for  mathematics,  or  rather  he  was  under  the  jealous 
and  absorbing  spell  of  more  congenial  studies.  That  repugnance  in 
afterlife  was  a  subject  of  much  regret  j  he  fully  recognised  the 
importance,  almost  the  necessity,  of  such  studies  for  perfect 
education.  Even  his  scholarship,  probably  far  more  extensive, 
wanted  that  exquisite  polish  and  nicety  acquired  only  at  our  great 
public  schools,  from  which  came  his  chief  rivals.  He  carried 
away,  however,  the  Craven  Scholarship,  two  prizes  for  English 
verse,  and  finally,  the  object  of  his  highest  ambition,  a  Fellowship 
of  Trinity  College.  On  this  success  he  dwelt  to  the  close  of  his 
life  with  pride.  It  gratified  two  of  his  strongest  feelings, — 
attachment  to  Cambridge,  and  the  desire  of  some  independent 
provision  which  should  enable  him  to  enter  on  his  professional 
career.  On  the  inestimable  advantages  of  such  fellowships  to 
young  men  of  high  promise  and  Ability,  but  of  scanty  means,  he 
always  insisted  with  great  earnestness,  and  deprecated  any  change 
in  the  academical  system  which  should  diminish  the  number  of 
such  foundations,  held,  as  he  would  recount  with  his  unfailing 
memory,  by  so  many  of  our  first  public  men. 

The  law  was  the  profession  he  chose ;  he  was  called  to  the  bar 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  February  1826 ;  he  took  chambers^  he  read,  he 
joined  the  Northern  Circuit.  But  literature  was  too  strong  for 
law.  His  legal  studies  were  no  doubt  of  infinite  value  j  they  were 
in  truth  indispensable  for  his  historical  writings,  and  were  here- 
after to  bear  fruit  in  a  sphere  which  his  wildest  imagination  could 
not  anticipate.  He  had  received,  indeed,  from  the  discerning 
judgment  of  Lord  Lyndhiu«t,  a  Commissionership  of  Bankrupts, 
1827.  No  doubt  his  Cambridge  fame  and  general  promise 
reconunended  him  for  that  office.  But  it  was  to  letters  that  he 
was  to  owe  his  first  opening  to  public  life.  In  letters  he  had 
begun  with  modest  contributions  to  a  magazine,  "Knight's 
Quarterly,"  of  no  great  circulation,  but  which  was  mainly  sup- 
ported by  some  of  his  Cambridge  friends :  in  this  appeared  some 
of  his  finest  ballads.  On  a  sudden  he  broke  out  with  an  article  on 
Milton  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Eeview,"  which  perhaps  excited  greater 
attention  than  any  article  which  had  ever  appeared,  not  im~ 
mediately  connected  with  the  politics  of  the  day.  Taking  the 
field  in  the  same  pages  with  the  brilliant  copiousness  of  Jeffrey, 
the  vigorous  and  caustic  versatility  of  Brougham,  the  inimitable 
wit  and  drollery  and  sound  sense  of  Sydney  Smith,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  writers  in  the  rival  "  Quarterly  Journal,"  the  young 
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reviewer  had  struck  out  Ms  own  path.  In  comprehensiveness  of 
knowledge,  in  the  originality  and  boldness  of  his  views,  in  mastery 
over  the  whole  history  and  the  life  of  the  eventful  times  of  Milton^ 
in  variety  and  felicity  of  iUustration,  in  vigour,  fulness,  and 
vivacity  of  style,  he  seemed  to  make  an  epoch  and  a  revolution  in 
review- writing.  Up  to  this  time,  with  some  excellent  exceptions, 
the  articles  in  reviews  had  confined  themselves  to  notices,  more  or 
less  excursive,  of  new  books,  and  to  discussions  of  the  political  or 
polemic  questions  of  the  day.  The  article  now  aspired  to  be  a  full 
dissertation  on  the  histoty  of  any  great  period,  on  the  life  of  any 
great  man  of  any  time,  on  the  writings,  on  the  influence,  on  the 
merits  of  authors  of  the  highest  fame.  From  a  review  it  became 
an  historical,  biographical,  philosophical  essay. 

This  paper  was  followed  by  others  of  equal,  some  perhaps  of 
superior  excellence,  each  opening  a  new  view  into  the  vast  range 
of  the  author's  reading,  showing  his  boldness  and  independence  of 
judgment,  the  wonderiFul  stores  of  his  memory,  his  prodigality, 
sometimes  perhaps  imcontrolled,  of  allusion,  illustration,  simili- 
tude. A  young  Whig,  of  high  and  blameless  character,  popular 
with  his  friends,  with  the  reputation  of  oratorical  power  in  the 
debating  rooms  at  Cambridge  (he  delivered  one  speech  in  London, 
we  believe,  at  an  Anti-Slavery  Meeting,  which  made  some  noise), 
and  the  acknowledged  author  of  such  articles  in  one  of  the  two 
popular  journals  of  the  day,  could  not  but  command  the  attention, 
and  awaken  the  hopes  of  his  party.  If  ever  there  was  a  nobleman 
a  patron  of  letters  from  a  deep  and  genuine  and  discriminating 
love  of  letters,  it  was  Lord  Lansdowne.  Lord  Lansdowne  offered 
a  seat  in  Parliament  to  the  author  of  the  admirable  articles  in  the 
"Edinburgh  Review."  On  the  acceptance  of  this  offer  there 
could  be  no  hesitation ;  his  political  opinions  were  in  the  strict- 
est unison  with  Lord  Lansdowne's.  Few  public  men  have 
been  so  calmly,  deliberately  true  to  their  first  political  opinions  as 
Macaulay.  Unquestionably,  change  of  political  opinions,  on  full 
unselfish  conviction,  accorcUng  to  change  of  circumstances,  may  be 
the  noblest  act  of  moral  courage,  especially  in  the  face  of  obloquy 
and  misrepresentation.  The  best  men  may  become  wiser  as  they 
grow  older.  But  to  this  trial  Macaulay  was  never  subjected,  he 
was  never  called  upon  to  this  effort  of  self-sacrifice.  He  was  a 
liberal  in  the  higrh^st  and  widest  sensA  ;  «»oine  may  think  that  he 
carried  these  views  too  lar,  some  not  far  enough.  But  during  life 
he  was  unswerving,  without  vacillation.  The  line  which  he  drew 
between  constitutional  liberty  and  democracy  in  his^early  speeches 
on  Reform  and  on  the  charter,  was  precisely  the  same  with  that 
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whicli  he  drew  late  in  life,  in  a  remarkable  letter  on  the  prospects 
and  probable  destiny  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Four  years  after  he  had  been  called  to  the  bar,  in  1830, 
Macaulay  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Calne.  His  public  life 
had  now  commenced.  That  public  life  it  may  be  convenient 
briefly  to  survey  in  its  several  phases,  as  statesman,  orator,  poet, 
essayist,  historian.  Such  was  his  remarkable  variety  and  versa- 
tility. Very  few  men^  indeed,  have  achieved  great  things  in  such 
diflerent  kinds  of  excellence. 

In  Parliament  he  had  too  much  wisdom,  too  much  self-respect, 
too  much  respect  for  his  auditory  (an  auditory  just  in  the  main 
but  severe,  sometimes  capricious  in  its  justice,  and  jealous  above 
all  even  of  merit,  if  obtrusive,  importunate,  or  too  self-confident), 
to  thrust  himself  forward  at  ohce  into  the  foremost  ranks.  Till 
the  Reform  Bill  he  was  content  to  try  his  arms  on  rare  occa- 
sions; he  would  not  waste  his  power  on  desultory  skirmishes  and 
on  trivial  subjects.  Upon  that  momentous  question,  the  Reform 
of  1832,  he  first  put  forth  his  strength.  But  of  his  speeches 
hereafter.  The  reputation  acquired  during  these  debates  secured 
him  a  seat  in  Parliament,  independent  even  on  generous  and  unex- 
acting  friendship ;  he  was  returned,  December  1832,  for  the 
wealthy  and  populous  borough  of  Leeds,  enfranchised  by  the 
Reform  Bill.  In  the  year  1834,  a  great,  and  no  doubt  unexpected, 
change  took  place  in  his  prospects,  it  might  seem  in  his  destination. 
Li  1832  he  had  accepted  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
ControL  In  his  official  capacity  (in  1834)  he  made  a  speech  on 
the  renewal  of  the  Indian  Charter,  a  speech  which  may  be  read 
in  no  unfjEivourable  comparison  with  Burke's  most  splendid  orations. 
In  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of  view  it  may  compete,  in 
folness  and  accuracy  surpass,  in  richness  of  diction  rival  the 
renowned  orator;  of  course,  as  the  occasion  was  so  different,  it 
had  nothing  of  the  pa^on,  ike  terrible  picturesqueness,  the  vitu- 
peration; but  it  had  calm  statesmanship,  and  philosophical,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  Historical  thought.  This  speech  of  itself  might 
seem  to  designate  him  to  the  Government  as  a  member  of  the 
New  Council  which  was  to  legislate  for  India.  The  offer  was 
made.  The  vast  field  of  India  was  of  itself  likely  to  seize  on  his 
imagination ;  be  might  aspire  to  be  the  legislator,  as  Heber  the 
religious  missionary,  of  that  wonderful  realm.  He  had  many 
friends,  the  family  of  Grant  especially  (the  present  Lord  Glenelg 
was  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control),  closely  connected 
with  India;  how  much  he  had  read  or  thought  on  the  subject,  his 
papers  on  Clive  end  Hastings  (written  later)  may,  nevertheless, 
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bear  testimony.  Still,  no  doubt,  prudential  motives,  and  those  of 
no  ungenerous  prudence,  influenced  bis  determination.  By  a  few- 
years  of  economy,  careful  but  not  illiberal,  be  might  make  a  pro- 
vision for  his  future  life  (he  was  a  man  with  no  expensive  or 
prodigal  habits)  which  might  place  him  above  dependence  either 
on  the  servitude  of  ofHce,  or  the  servitude  of  literary  labour. 
There  was  another  incentive  —  his  family  had  never  been  affluent. 
He  might  add  to  the  comforts  and  assist  yi  the  advancement  of  those 
to  whom  he  was  attached  by  the  strongest  domestic  aifections,  a  duty 
which  he  discharged  with  unsparing  generosity.  In  India  he  took 
his  seat  as  Member  of  the  Council  and  as  President  of  the  La^r 
Commission.  It  has  been  supposed,  and  indeed  asserted,  that  this 
legislative  mission  was  barren  and  without  result ;  now,  however, 
it  is  bearing  its  mature  fruits.  After  much,  perhaps  ine\itable, 
delay  and  repeated  revisions,  the  Indian  Criminal  Code,  in  the 
formation  of  which  he  took  a  leading  part,  and  which  he  had 
enriched  with  most  valuable  explanatory  notes,  has,  with  some 
alterations,  and  those  not  substantial,  &om  January  1862  had  the 
force  of  law  throughout  British  India.  Macaulay's  share  in  this 
great  work,  especially  his  notes,  is  declared  by  those  who  have  a 
right  to  judge  on  such  subjects,  to  have  placed  his  reputation  as  a 
jurist  on  a  solid  foundation.  It  is  the  first,  and  therefore  the  most 
important,  of  a  series  of  operations  upon  the  judicial  system  of 
India,  which  will  have  a  great  eflect  upon  the  state  of  society  in 
that  country;  and  will  not  be  without  influence  upon  the  juris- 
prudence of  England. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England  in  1838,  in  January  1840,  he 
was  elected  by  acclamation  representative  of  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh: that  seat  he  filled  undisturbed  till  July  1847.  He  had 
already  been  named  on  the  Privy  Council,  and  had  accepted  the 
office  of  Secretary  at  War.  He  was  Secretary  at  War,  with  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet,  about  two  years,  from  1839  to  1841.  On  the 
return  of  his  friends  to  power,  he  became,  July  12,  1846,  Pay- 
master of  the  Forces. 

But  throughout  this  period  of  his  life  the  great  inward  struggle 
was  going  on  within  his  mind  between  the  ambition  of  public 
usefulness,  of  parliamentary  and  official  distinction,  and  the  love 
of  letters,  which  will  rarely  brook  a  rival  on  the  throne,  the  still 
higher  ambition,  as  he  thought,  of  adding  some  great  work  to  the 
treasures  of  English  thought  and  English  litemture.  In  the  office 
at  Whitehall  or  the  Horse  Guards,  on  the  benches  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  amid  the  applauses  or  admiring  silence  of  the  House, 
his  heart  was  in  his  library,  and  among  his  books.     He  yearned 
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for  a  place  not  so  much  among  the  great  parliamentary  leaders  and 
the  ^mous  statesmen  of  the  land,  the  Chathams,  Burkes,  Foxs, 
as  among  the  unmortal  writers  in  verse  and  prose,  the  Miltons, 
Claiendons,  Addisons,  Gibbons.  The  auditory  which  ho  coveted 
was  that  vast  expanding  world  throughout  which  the  English 
language  is  spoken ;  the  fame,  that  which  will  only  die  with  the 
death  of  English  letters.  Throughout  the  whole  time  of  his 
absence  from  England,  on  his  voyage  to  India  and  on  his  return, 
in  India,  as  far  as  leisure  would  allow,  and  duiing  his  parlia- 
mentary and  official  career,  he  was  still  with  his  indefatigable 
industry  heaping  up  stores  of  knowledge,  stores  which  could  not 
overload  his  capacious  imd  retentive  memory  —  memory,  whose 
grasp  and  self-command  seemed  to  expand  with  its  accimiidating 
treasures  —  memory  which  disdained  nothing  as  beneath  it,  and 
was  never  perplexed  or  bm'dened  by  its  incalculable  possessions. 
As  a  curious  instance  of  his  range  and  activity  of  reading,  among 
the  books  which  he  took  with  him  to  India,  were  the  many  huge 
volumes  of  St  Chrysostom's  works.  Their  still  almost  pure  and 
harmonious  Greek,  and  their  importance  in  the  history  of  religious 
opinion  (always  a  subject  of  deep  interest),  canied  him  through  a 
task  which  has  been  achieved  by  few  professional  theologians. 
As  an  illustration  of  his  powers  of  memory,  he  has  said — and  he 
was  a  most  imboastful  man — ^that  if  Milton's  great  poem  were  lost, 
he  thought  that  he  could  accurately  commit  to  writing  at  least  all 
the  first  books  of  Paradise  Lost. 

This  life-long  inward  strife,  which  perhaps  might  have  remained 
imreconciled  till  towards  the  close  of  his  days,  came  to  a  sudden 
and  imexpected  issue.  At  the  election  in  1847,  Macaulay  was  the 
rejected  candidate  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied,  though  those  who  admire  Macaulay  will  not  admire  him 
the  less,  that  he  was  accessory  to  his  own  failure.  The  event 
turned  on  a  religious  question,  in  which  Edinburgh,  true  to  its  old 
Scotch  prejudices,  adhered  to  the  'less  liberal  view.  Macaulay 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  humour,  to  temporise,  even  to  conciliate. 
He  took  the  loftiest  tone,  boldly,  indignantly  rebuked  the  voters 
for  their  narrow,  in  his  estimation,  discreditable  bigotry.  He  felt, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  this  blow  at  the  time  bitterly.  He  was  per^ 
haps  not  suited  for,  he  had  never  before  been  tried  in  the  rough  and 
coarse  work  of  the  popular  canvass  and  the  hustings ;  he  was  dis- 
tressed at  the  desertion  or  the  lukewarmness  of  Mends ;  he  was 
ashamed,  as  he  openly  declared,  of  the  disgrace  which  Edinburgh 
inflicted  on  herself.  In  a  striking  poem,  recently  published,  in  which 
are  some  of  the  finest  stanzas  in  the  language,  he  gave  full  vent 
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to  his  feelings  of  indignation  and  sorrow.  But  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  the  same  poem,  he  finds  and  expresses  his  lofty  sense  of 
consolation.  The  great  debate  was  ended;  he  was  released;  he 
was  emancipated  from  public^  from  parliamentary  life.  He  might 
retire  with  dignity  and  honour  to  the  undisturbed,  undistracted 
cultivation  of  letters;  henceforth  his  study  was  his  scene  of 
action;  literary  fame  was  to  be  the  undivided  mistress  of  his 
afiectionsy  his  earthly  exceeding  great  reward.  Edinburgh  made 
a  few  years  after  noble  amends  by  returning  Macaulay  (at  the 
election  in  1852)  without  solicitation,  without  expense,  even 
without  the  usual  flattery  of  a  personal  canvass ;  he  had  but  to 
appear,  to  accept,  and  return  thanks  for  his  ovation.  He  sat  for 
Edinburgh  from  July  1852  to  1856.  But  he  sat  without  the 
trammels,  without  the  least  desire  of  office :  he  spoke  rarely,  but 
never  without  efiect.  In  1856,  failing  health  compelled  him  to 
resign  that  honourable  post.  Some  other  honours,  but  honours 
which  belonged  to  a  man  of  letters,  awaited  him  and  courted  his 
acceptance.  He  was  Lord  Kector  of  the  University  of  Glasgo^v 
in  1848 ;  Trustee  of  the  British  Museiun,  February  1847  (an  office 
which  he  highly  esteemed,  and  to  which  he  attended  with  much 
assididty,  and  with  great  public  advantage) ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  November  1849 ;  Foreign  Member  of  the  French  Academy, 
May  1867,  and  of  the  Prussian  Order  of  Merit  (1857);  High 
Steward  of  Cambridge  (1857).  In  the  same  year  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage — a  tribute  to  his  high  and  blameless  character  and 
transcendent  literary  distinction,  and  an  act  of  royal  favour,  quite 
unexpected,  but  highly  approved  by  all  whose  approbation  was  of 
real  value.  ' 

So  far  our  imperfect  sketch  has  exhibited  Lord  Macaulay  as  a 
public  man,  as  a  jurist,  and  as  a  statesman ;  some  words  must 
follow  as  to  his  rank  as  an  orator.  It  is  remarkable  how  rarely  in 
this  country  the  famous  and  commanding  public  speaker,  either  in 
parliament  or  even  at  the  bar,  and  the  great  writer,  have  met  in 
the  same  person.  Bolingbroke,  Burke,  and  Macaulay  (the  un- 
rivalled comedies  of  Sheridan,  the  State  Papers  and  exquisite 
political  satires  of  Canning,  are  hardly  in  point)  stand  perhaps 
alone.  If  all  the  writings  of  Chatham,  Pitt,  Fox,  Erskine,  Peel, 
had  been  suppressed,  the  world  would  have  suffered  no  great  loss. 
Macaulay  had  no  thought  of  resting  his  fame  on  his  parliamentary 
speeches ;  he  would  willingly  have  left  them  to  the  rarely  visited 
cemetery  of  the  parliamentary  history.  He  was  placed  imder 
compulsion  by  the  act  of  a  piratical  bookseller,  who  printed  many 
of  them  (insinuating  that  htt  did  so  by  authority)  bristling  wi^ 
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blundersi  bad  English,  loose  argument,  errors  and  mistakes  about 
events  and  persons,  everything  most  abhon'ent  to  Macaulay's  taste 
and  judgment.  He  was  under  the  necessity  of  publishing  a  more 
trustworthy  edition.  We  confess  some  gratitude  for  this  bad  act  of 
the  unprincipled  Curll  of  our  days,  for  some  of  these  speeches  appear 
to  us  oratorical  compositions  of  the  highest  order.  By  all  accounts 
Macaulay's  delivery  was  far  too  rapid  to  be  impressive;  it  wanted 
also  variety  and  flexibility  of  intonation.  Even  the  most  practised 
reporters  panted  after  him  in  vain ;  how  much  more  the  slower 
intellects  of  country  gentlemen  and  the  mass  of  the  House  t  This, 
however,  only  heightens  our  astonishment  that  speeches  so  full,  so 
profoundly  meditated,  yet  with  so  much  freedom,  with  no  appear- 
ance of  being  got  by  heart,  with  such  prodigality  of  illustration  and 
allusion,  should  be  poured  forth  with  such  unhesitating  flow,  with 
such  bewildering  quickness  of  utterance.  To  read  them  with 
delight  and  profit,  we  read  them  rather  slowly;  we  can  hardly 
conceive  that  they  were  spoken  less  deliberately.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned, and  has  been  questioned,  whether  Macaulay  was,  or  could 
have  become,  a  masterly  debater.  This  accomplishment,  except 
in  rare  examples,  is  acquired  only  by  long  use  and  practice. 
When  Macaulay  entered  the  House,  the  first  places  were  filled  by 
men  of  established  influence  and  much  parliamentary  training. 
Even  if  he  had  felt  called  upon  to  make  himself  more  prominent, 
it  may  be  doiibted  whether  he  could  have  sufficiently  curbed  his 
impetuous  energy,  or  checked  his  torrent  of  words.  He  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  assume  the  stately,  prudent,  reserved, 
compressed  reply ;  he  might  have  torn  his  adversaries*  arguments 
to  shreds,  but  he  would  not  have  been  content  without  a  host  of 
other  arguments,  and  so  would  have  destroyed  the  eflect  of  his 
own  confutation.  Still  it  is  remarkable  that  on  two  occasions  a 
speech  of  Macaula3r'8  actually  turned  the  vote  of  the  House,  and 
earned  the  question  (a  very  rare  event)  in  his  own  way — the 
debate  on  the  Copyright  Act,  and  the  question  of  Judges  holding 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Though  he  took  his  seat,  Lord 
Macaulay  never  spoke  in  the  House  of  Peers ;  he  went  down,  we 
believe,  more  than  once,  with  the  intention  of  speaking,  but  some 
unexpected  turn  in  the  debate  deprived  him  of  his  opportunity ; 
his  fidends,  who  knew  the  feeble  state  of  his  health  at  that  time, 
were  almost  rejoiced  at  their  disappointment  in  not  hearing  him 
in  that  which  would  have  been  so  congenial  a  field  for  his  studied 
and  matured  eloquence. 

As  a  poet  the  fame  of  Macaulay  rests,  with  the  exception  of  the 
•tanzas  above  alluded  to,  and  one  or  two  small  pieces,  on  his 
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BalladSy  his  "Lays  of  Rome,"  his  "  Armada,"  his  "  Cavalier,"  and 
"  Cromwellian,"  and  his  "  Ivry,"  and  "  Moncontour."  In  other 
departments  of  poetry  he  might  have  been  endangered  by  his 
affluence  and  prodigality ;  his  prize  poems,  and  some  of  his  early 
writings,  betray  the  danger.  But  the  essence  of  the  ballad,  of 
popular  poetry  (for  which  in  all  its  forms,  from  the  Prince  of 
ballad  writers.  Homer,  to  the  common  street  ballad,  which  he 
caught  up  instantaneously,  and  could  repeat  by  the  score,,  he  had 
an  absolute  passion),  is  simplicity — simplicity  not  inconsistent 
with  the  utmost  picturesqueness,  with  the  richest  word-painting. 
Its  whole  excellence  is  in  rapidity  of  movement,  short,  sudden 
transition,  sharp,  emphatic  touches  of  tenderness,  or  of  the 
pathetic,  in,  above  all,  life,  imreposing,  unflagging,  vigorous, 
stirring  life;  with  words  enough,  but  not  an  idle  word,  worda 
which  strike  home  to  the  heart,  and  rivet  themselves  on  the 
memory;  a  cadence  which  enthrals  and  will  not  die  away  from 
the  ear.  The  popularity  of  Macaulay's  ballads  is  the  best  proof  of 
their  excellence ;  they  have  become  the  burden  of  a  host  of 
imitators.  Popularity  may  be  a  bad  test  of  some  of  the  higher 
kinds  of  poetry.  Dante,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  to  be  fully  appre- 
ciated, may  require  a  thoughtful,  refined  enlightened,  consti- 
tuency ;  ballad  poetry  may  be  safely  left  to  imiversal  suffi*age. 

Even  in  his  famous  Essays  Macaulay  had  not  satisfied  his  own 
ambition,  nor  reached  that  place  after  which  he  aspired  in  English 
letters.  He  seemed  disposed  t«)  leave  them  buried  in  the  volu- 
minous journal  in  which  they  had  appeared.  Here,  however,  it 
was  the  honest  admiration  of  the  public,  not  the  base  desire  of  a 
bookseller  for  gain,  which  suggested  and  indeed  compelled  their 
separate  publication.  Ameiica  set  the  example :  the  first  collec- 
tion was  made  to  gratify  the  laudable  curiosity  of  those  who  are 
spreading  our  language  and  our  literature  over  a  continent  to 
which  our  island  is  but  a  speck  in  the  ocean.  However  flattering 
this  homage,  American  editions  are  not  to  be  implicitly  depended 
upon,  and  are  confined  to  their  own  use.  It  became  necessary  to 
answer  the  demand  in  England,  and  edition  after  edition  has 
followed  in  rapid  unexhausted  succession.  On  these  essays  (not 
perhaps  fitly  so  called,  at  least  very  imlike  the  short  essays  on 
reli^ous,  moral,  social  subjects,  such  as  Bacon's,  Cowley's, 
Addison's,  Johnson's,  Goldsmith's)  we  cannot  of  course  speak  at 
length.  They  are  rather  philosophical,  or  historical  disquisitions, 
and  are  remarkable  in  the  first  place  for  their  vast  range  and 
vaiiety.  Some  grapple  with  the  most  profound  questions^ — the 
Baconian  philosophy,  the  law  of  population  against  Mr.  Sadler, 
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and  what  is  called  the  Utilitarian  philosophy.  This  essay  Ma- 
caulay  himself,  with  noble  moderation  and  self-respect,  refused  to 
include  in  his  own  selection,  not  because  he  was  disposed  to 
retract  one  argument,  or  to  recede  from  the  severity  of  his  judg- 
ment on  the  opinions  which  he  undertook  to  refute,  but  because 
he  had  not  done  justice  to  the  high  character  of  his  adversary,  the 
late  Mr.  Mill.  Some  belong  to  literary  criticism,  in  which  he 
delighted  to  mingle  singularly  acute  and  original  observations  on 
the  biographies  of  distinguished  authors,  their  place  in  society ', 
and  the  articles  on  Dryden,  the  Comic  Dramatists  of  Charles  II., 
Temple,  Addison,  Johnson,  Byron,  are  the  most  full,  instructive, 
aod  amusing^iews  of  the  literary  life  of  their  respective  ages,  as 
well  as  of  their  specific  works.  The  greater  number,  however, 
and  doubtless  the  most  valuable  of  the  essays,  are  those  which 
belong  to  history ;  a  few  to  the  history  of  Europe — Machiavelli, 
Ranke's  Lives  of  the  Popes,  Frederick  the  Great,  Mirabeau, 
Barr^re.  In  these  two  last,  his  judgments  on  the  acts  and  on  the 
men  of  the  French  Revolution  are  very  striking.  But  the  chief 
and  the  most  important  are  those  on  English  History.  This  was 
manifestly  the  subject  which  he  had  thought  on  most  profoundly, 
investigated  with  the  greatest  industry,  and  studied  down  to  what 
we  may  call  the  very  dregs  and  lees  of  our  political  and  social  and 
religious  life.  There  is  hardly  an  important  period,  at  least  in 
our  later  history,  which  has  not  passed  rmder  his  review.  With 
the  justly  honoured  exception  of  Hallam's  "  Constitutional  His- 
tory," Macaulay  usually  dismisses  his  author  with  a  few  words  of 
respect  or  contempt,  and  draws  almost  altogether  on  his  own 
resources.  So  Burleigh  gives  us  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  Bacon 
that  of  James  I. ;  Milton  and  Hampden,  of  Charles  I.  and  the 
Republic ;  Temple  (with  Mackintoshes  History),  Charles  II.  and 
the  Revolution ;  Horace  Walpoie,  Chatham,  Pitt,  the  Georges ; 
CUve  and  Hastings,  the  rise  of  our  Indian  Empire.  "The  variety 
of  topics  is  almost  as  nothing  to  the  variety  of  information  on 
every  topic :  he  seemed  to  have  read  everything,  and  to  recollect 
all  that  he  had  read. 

As  to  the  style  of  these  essays,  of  Macaulay's  style  in  general,  a 
few  observations.  It  was  eminently  his  own,  but  his  own  not  by 
strange  words,  or  strange  collocation  of  words,  by  phrases  of  per- 
petual occurrence,  or  the  straining  after  original  and  striking 
terms  of  expression.  Its  characteristics  were  vigour  and  anima- 
tion, copiousness,  clearness,  above  all,  sound  English,  now  a  rare 
excellence.  The  \igour  and  life  wei*e  unabating ;  perhaps  in  that 
conscious  strength  which  cost  no  exertion  he  did  not  always  gauge 
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and  measure  tlie  force  of  his  own  words.  Those  who  studied  the 
progress  of  his  writing  might  perhaps  see  that  the  full  stream, 
though  it  never  stagnated,  might  at  first  overflow  its  hanks ;  in 
later  days  it  ran  with  a  more  direct  undivided  torrent.  His 
copiousness  had  nothing  tumid,  diffuse,  Asiatic ;  no  ornament  for 
the  sake  of  ornament.  As  to  its  clearness,  one  may  read  a  sentence 
of  Macaulay  twice,  to  judge  of  its  full  force,  never  to  comprehend 
its  meaning.  His  English  was  pure,  hoth  in  idiom  and  in  words, 
pure  to  fastidiousness ;  not  that  he  discarded,  or  did  not  make 
free  use  of  the  plainest  and  most  homely  terms  (he  had  a  sovereign 
contempt  for  what  is  called  the  dignity  of  history,  which  would 
keep  itself  ahove  the  vulgar  tongue),  but  every  word  must  be 
genuine  English,  nothing  that  approached  real  vulgarity;  nothing 
that  had  not  the  stamp  of  popular  use,  or  the  authority  of  sound 
English  writers,  nothing  unfamiliar  to  the  common  ear. 

The  Essays,  however,  were  but  preparatory,  subsidiary  to  the 
great  history,  which  was  the  final  aim,  and  the  palmary  ambition 
of  Macaulay.  On  the  function,  on  the  proper  rank,  on  the  real 
province  and  use  of  history,  he  had  meditated  long  and  profoundly. 
His  ideal  of  the  perfect  historian,  such  as  he  aspired  to  be,  may  be 
found  in  an  Essay,  somewhat  too  excurdive,  in  the  "  Edinburgh 
Review,"  republished  in  the  recent  volumes.  A  perfect  history, 
according  to  Macaulay,  would  combine  the  unity  and  order  of  the 
great  classical  historians,  with  the  diversity  and  immense  range  of 
modem  affairs.  This  was  but  one  condition ;  the  history  would 
not  be  content  with  recording  the  wars  and  treaties,  the  revolu- 
tions and  great  constitutional  changes,  the  lives  of  kings,  states- 
men, generals;  it  would  embrace  the  manners,  usages,  social 
habits,  letters,  arts,  the  whole  life  of  the  nation.  It  would  cease 
to  be  haughtily  aristocratic ;  it  would  show  the  progress  of  the 
people  in  all  its  ranks  and  orders.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as 
to  the  actual  life  of  certain  periods,  Shakespeare  and  Scott  are 
more  true  and  trustworthy  historians  than  Hume  or  even  Claren- 
don. Why  should  not  romance  surrender  up  the  province  which 
it  had  usurped  ?  Why  should  not  all  this,  which  is  after  all  the 
instructive,  not  to  say  amusing  part  of  the  annals  of  mankind, 
be  set  in  a  framework  of  historic  truth,  instead  of  a  framework  of 
fiction  ?  If  we  would  really  know  our  ancestors,  if  we  would 
really  know  mankind,  and  look  to  history  for  this  knowledge,  how 
can  history,  secluding  itself  in  a  kind  of  stately  majesty,  afiect  to 
disdain  this  most  important  part  of  her  office  ?  Nothing  can  be 
more  clumsy  than  the  devices  to  which  the  historian  sometimes 
has  recourse.    It  may  be  excusable  in  historic  dissertations  (the 
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fonn  wliich  Hallam's  works  assumed)  to  liaye  the  book  half  text, 
half  notes — broken,  fragmentaiyy  without  continuity.  Hume  and 
Robertson  took  refuge  in  appendices,  in  which  they  simi  up,  with 
unsatisfactory  brevity,  what  they  wanted  skill  to  inweave  into 
their  narrative.  Henry's  history  may  be  read  as  containing  what 
liume  left  out.  If  there  is  in  notes  much  beyond  citation  of 
authorities,  perhaps  comparison  of  conflicting  authorities  (we  may 
pardon  in  Gibbon  something  more),  this  can  only  show  that  the 
historian  has  an  unworthy  conception  of  his  high  art,  or  that  he 
wants  the  real  power  and  skUl  of  an  historian.  But  to  this  lofty 
view  of  the  historian's  function  who  is  equal?  It  required 
all  Macaulay's  indefatigable  research.  For  the  historian,  the  true 
historian,  must  not  confine  himself  to  the  chronicles  and  annals, 
the  public  records,  the  state  papers,  the  political  correspondence  of 
statesmen  and  ambassadors ;  he  must  search  into,  he  must  make 
himself  familiar  with  the  lowest,  the  most  ephemeral,  the  most 
contemptible  of  the  writings  of  the  day.  There  is  no  trash  which 
he  must  not  digest ;  nothing  so  dull  and  wearisome  that  he  must 
not  wade  through.  Nor  ai'e  books  all ;  much  is  to  be  learned 
from  observation;  and  Macaulay  delighted  in  rambling  over 
England,  to  visit  the  scenes  of  historic  events,  the  residences  of 
remarkable  men :  the  siege  of  Derry  was  described  from  Derry 
and  its  neighbourhood;  the  exquisitely  true  and  vivid  epithets 
with  which  he  paints  the  old  Italian  towns  in  his  Roman  ballads 
owe  their  life  and  reality  to  his  travels  in  Italy.  Finally,  to 
order,  dispose,  work  into  a  flowing  and  uninterrupted  narrative, 
the  whole  of  this  matter  demanded  nothing  less  than  his  pro- 
digious memory,  ever  at  the  command  of  his  imagination;  to 
arrange  it  without  confusion,  to  distribute  it  according  to  the 
laws  of  historic  perspective,  to  make  it,  in  short,  a  history,  as 
difficult  to  lay  down  as  the  most  stirring  and  engrossing  romance. 
Alas  I  that  all  this  matchless  power  and  skill  should  end  in  a 
torso, — ^yet  a  torso  if,  as  we  fairly  may,  we  take  the  Revolution 
and  the  reign  of  William  III.  as  a  whole,  nearly  complete  in  its 
stature,  and  in  all  its  limbs  I  It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that 
Macaulay  allowed  himself  to  be  called  off  by  generous  and  grateful 
friendship  to  write  the  lives  in  the  Encyclopaedia.  All  of  these, 
even  that  of  Pitt  (as  far  as  it  goes,  a  perfect  biography),  we  would 
willingly  sacrifice  if  we  could  fill  up  the  few  chasms  in  his 
history.  And  what  would  we  not  give  for  his  Queen  Anner 
William  III.,  to  whom  he  first  did  justice,  and  not  more  than 
justice,  when  looked  upon  from  a  European,  not  from  an  English 
point  of  view,  was  a  labour  of  love :  but  what  would  have  been 
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tlie  more  congenial  age  of  Anne,  in  which  he  knew  every  one,  the 
Queen  and  her  Court,  Harley,  St.  John,  Swift,  Pope,  Arhuthnot, 
as  if  he  had  lived  with  them  on  the  most  intimate  terms  ?  That 
in  the  main  Macaulay  possessed  the  still  higher  qualities  of  an 
historian,  truth  and  impartiality,  we  hesitate  not  to  avow  our 
opinion ;  of  this  posterity  will  judge,  we  quietly  and  confidently 
await  its  award.  He  spoke  out  too  freely,  too  strongly,  not  to 
encounter  some  prejudices,  some  no  doubt  very  honest  political  or 
religious  feelings.  He  did  not,  perhaps,  always  nicely  measure 
the  strength  of  his  own  language ;  and  he  so  abhorred  meanness 
and  dishonesty,  that  they  appeared  doubly  mean  and  dishonest  in 
men  of  great  fame  and  high  pretensions.  As  to  Marlborough,  we 
are  content  to  place  IMr.  Hallam's  even  more  condemnatoiy  verdict 
by  the  side  of  Macaulay's ;  and  Macaulay  had  not  reached  the 
brighter  part  of  Marlborough*s  career :  in  the  last  volume  that 
great  man  is  already  shaking  off  the  slough  of  his  baser  life. 
Penn's  double  and  con^cting  character  (assuredly  no  rare  occur- 
rence in  histoiy)  must  be  viewed  on  all  sides.  In  Pennsylvania, 
the  wise,  Christian  legislator,  worthy  of  all  praise,  he  was,  in 
England,  a  vain  busy  man,  jiroud  of  his  influence  with  the  King, 
who  found  it  his  interest  to  flatter  him,  and  unable  to  keep 
himself  out  of  the  miserable  intrigues  of  that  miserable  court. 

A  few  sentences  on  Macaulay's  conversational  powers,  on  his 
private  life  still  fewer.  There  is  a  conmion  impression  that  in 
society  he  was  engrossing  and  overpowering.  Every  one  has 
heard  the  witty  saying  of  his  old  friend  (no  two  men  could 
appreciate  each  other  more  highly  or  more  justly)  about '' flashes  of 
silence."  But  in  the  quiet  intercourse  with  the  single  friend,  no 
great  talker  was  more  free,  easy  and  genial,  than  Macaulay. 
There  was  the  most  equable  interchange  of  thought :  he  listened 
with  as  much  courtesy,  as  he  spoke  with  gentle  and  pleasant 
persuasiveness.  In  a  larger  circle,  such  as  he  delighted  to  meet 
and  assemble  around  him  to  the  close  of  his  life,  a  few  chosen 
intimates,  some  accomplished  ladies,  foreigners  of  the  highest 
distinction,  who  were  eager  to  make  his  acquaintance,  his  manners 
were  frank  and  open.  Li  conversation  in  such  a  circle,  a  com- 
manding voice,  high  animal  spirits,  imrivalled  quickness  of  appre- 
hension, a  flow  of  language  as  rapid  as  inexhaustible,  gave  him 
perhaps  a  larger  share,  but  a  share  which  few  were  not  delighted 
to  yield  up  to  him.  His  thoughts  were  like  lightning,  and 
clothed  themselves  at  once  in  words.  While  other  men  were 
thinking  what  they  should  say,  and  how  they  should  say  it, 
Macaulay  had  said  it  all,  and  a  great  deal  more.     And  the  stores 
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which  liis  memory  had  at  instantaneous  command !  A  wide 
range  of  Greek  and  Latin  history  and  literature,  English,  French, 
Italian,  Spanish ;  of  German  he  had  not  so  full  a  stock,  hut  he 
knew  the  best  works  of  the  best  authors  j  Dutch  he  learned  for 
the  purpose  of  his  History.  With  these  came  anecdote,  touchew 
of  character,  drollery,  fun,  excellent  stories  excellently  told.  The 
hearer  often  longed  for  Macaulay*s  memory  to  carry  off  what  he 
heard  in  a  single  morning,  in  an  after-dinner  colloquy,  or  in  a  few 
houis  in  a  country  house. 

Lord  Macaulay  was  never  married ;  his  strong  domestic  affec- 
tions were  chiefly  centred  in  his  sister,  happily  maiiied  to  his 
friend  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  and  her  family.  Her  children  were 
to  him  as  his  own,  and  cherished  with  almost  parental  tenderness. 
As  a  friend,  he  was  singularly  stedfast;  he  was  impatient  of 
anything  disparaging  of  one  for  whom  he  entertained  sincere 
esteem.  In  the  war  of  political  life,  he  made,  we  believe,  no 
lasting  enemy ;  he  secured  the  unswerving  attachment  of  his 
political  friends,  to  whom  he  had  been  unswervingly  true.  No 
act  inconsistent  with  the  highest  honour  and  integrity  was  ever 
whispered  against  him.  In  all  his  writings,  however  his  opinions, 
80  strongly  uttered,  may  have  given  offence  to  men  of  different  sen- 
timents, no  sentence  has  been  impeached  as  jarring  against  the 
loftiest  principles  of  honour,  justice,  pure  morality,  rational  religion. 

In  early  life  he  was  robust  and  active ;  and  though  his  friends 
at  a  later  period  could  not  but  perceive  the  progress  of  some 
mysterioxis  malady  (he  was  long  harassed  by  a  distressing 
cough),  yet  he  rallied  so  frequently,  and  seemed  to  have  so  much 
buoyancy  of  constitution,  that  they  hoped  he  might  have  life  to 
achieve  his  great  work.  He  himself  felt  inward  monitions ;  his 
ambition  receded  from  the  hope  of  reaching  the  close  of  the  first 
Brunswicks :  before  his  last  illness  he  had  reduced  his  plan  to  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

His  end,  though  not  without  warning  to  those  who  watched 
him  with  friendship  and  affection,  was  sudden  and  singularly 
quiet;  on  December  28,  1869,  he  fell  asleep  and  woke  not  again. 

He  was  buried,  Januaiy  9,  1860,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in 
Poet's  Comer,  his  favourite  haunt  j  and  he  was  known  to  have 
expressed  a  modest  hope  that  he  might  be  thought  worthy  to 
repose  there  with  the  illustrious  dead.  He  lies  at  the  foot  of 
Addison's  statue,  near  to  Johnson,  and  among  many  other  of  our 
most  famous  statesmen  and  men  of  letters. 
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I PUBPOSE  to  write  the  History  of  Eng- 
inn^^  land  from  the  accession  of  King 
»«««•  James  the  Second  down  to  a 
time  which  is  within  the  memory 
of  men  still  living.  I  shall  recount 
the  errors  which,  in  a  few  months,  alien- 
ated a  loyal  gentry  and  priesthood  from 
the  House  of  Stuart.  I  shall  trace  the 
course  of  that  reTolution  which  termi- 
nated the  long  struggle  hetween  our 
sovereigns  and  their  parliaments,  and 
bound  up  together  the  rights  of  the 
people  and  the  title  of  tiie  reigning 
dynasty.  I  shall  relate  how  the  new 
settlement  was,  during  many  troubled 
years,  successf^y  defended  against 
foreign  and  domestic  enemies ;  how, 
under  that  settlement,  the  authority  of 
law  and  the  security  of  property  were 
found  to  be  compatible  with  a  liberty 
of  discussion  and  of  individual  action 
never  before  known ;  how,  from  the 
auspicious  union  of  order  and  freedom, 
sprang  a  prosperity  of  which  the  annals 
of  human  affairs  had  furnished  no  ex- 
ample; how  our  country,  from  a  state 
of  ignominious  vassalage,  rapidly  rose 
to  the  place  of  umpire  among  European 
powers;  how  her  opulence  and  her 
martial  glory  grew  together;  how,  by 
wise  and  resolute  good  faith,  was  gra- 
duafly  established  a  public  credit  fruit- 
ful of  marvels  which  to  the  statesmen 
of  any  former  age  would  have  seemed 
incredible;  how  a  gigantic  commerce 
gave  birth  to  a  maritime  power,  com- 
pared with  which  every  other  maritime 
power,  ancient  or  modem,  sinks  into 
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insignificance;  how  Scotland,  after  ages 
of  enmity,  was  at  length  united  to  Eng- 
land, not  merely  by  legal  bonds,  but 
by  indissoluble  ties  of  interest  and  af- 
fection ;  how,  in  America,  the  British 
colonies  rapidly  became  far  mightier 
and  wealthier  than  the  realms  which 
Cortes  and  Pizarro  had  added  to  the 
dominions  of  Charles  the  Fifth ;  how, 
in  Asia,  British  adventurers  founded 
an  empire  not  less  splendid  and  more 
durable  than  that  of  Alexander. 

Nor  will  it  be  less  my  duty  faithfully 
to  record  disasters  mingled  with  tri- 
umphs, and  great  national  crimes  and 
follies  far  more  humiliating  than  any 
disaster.  It  will  be  seen  that  even 
what  we  justly  account  our  chief  bless- 
ings were  not  without  alloy.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  system  which  effectu- 
ally secured  our  liberties  against  the 
encroachments  of  kingly  power  gave 
birth  to  a  new  class  of  abuses  from 
which  absolute  monarchies  are  exempt. 
It  will  be  seen  that,  in  consequence 
partly  of  unwise  interference,  and  partly 
of  unwise  neglect,  the  increase  of  wealtn 
and  the  extension  of  trade  produced, 
together  with  immense  good,  some  evils 
from  which  poor  and  rude  societies  are 
free.  It  will  be  seen  how,  in  two  im- 
portant dependencies  of  the  crown, 
wrong  was  followed  by  just  retribution; 
how  imprudence  and  obstinacy  broke 
the  ties  which  bound  the  North  Ame- 
rican colonies  to  the  parent  state  ;  how 
Ireland,  cursed  by  the  domination  of 
race  over  race,  and  of  religion  over 
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religion,  remained  indeed  a  member  of 
the  empire,  but  a  withered  and  dis- 
torted member,  adding  no  strength  to 
the  body  politic,  and  reproachfully 
pointed  at  by  all  who  feared  or  enyied 
the  greatness  of  England. 

Yet,  xmless  I  greatly  deceive  myself 
the  general  effect  of  this  chequered  nar- 
rative will  be  to  excite  thankfulness  in 
all  religions  minds,  and  hope  ia  the 
breasts  of  all  patriots.  For  tne  history 
of  our  country  during  the  last  hundred 
and  sixty  years  is  eminently  the  history 
of  physical,  of  moral,  and  of  intellec- 
tual improvement.  Those  who  compare 
the  age  on  which  their  lot  has  fallen 
with  a  golden  age  which  exists  only  in 
their  imagination  may  talk  of  degene- 
racy and  decay:  but  no  man  who  is  cor* 
rectly  informed  aa  to  the  past  will  be 
disposed  to  take  a  morose  or  despond- 
ing view  of  the  present 

I  should  veiy  imperfectly  execute  the 
task  which  I  have  undertaken  if  I  were 
merely  to  treat  of  batties  and  sieges,  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  administrations,  of 
intrigues  in  the  palace,  and  of  debates  in 
the  parliament.  It  will  be  my  endea- 
vour to  relate  the  history  of  the  people 
as  well  as  the  history  of  the  govern- 
ment^ to  trace  the  progress  of  useful 
and  ornamental  arts,  to  describe  the 
rise  of  religious  sects  and  the  changes 
of  literary  taste,  to  portray  the  manners 
of  successive  generations,  and  not  to 
pass  by  with  neglect  even  the  revohi- 
tions  which  have  taken  place  in  dress, 
furniture,  repasts,  and  public  amuse- 
ments. I  shall  cheerftilly  bear  the  re- 
proach of  having  descended  below  the 
dignity  of  history,  if  I  can  succeed  in 
placing  before  the  English  of  the  nine- 
teenth centuiy  a  true  picture  of  the  life 
of  their  ancestors. 

The  events  which  I  propose  to  veLate 
form  only  a  single  act  of  a  great  and 
eventfol  drama  extending  through  ages, 
and  must  be  very  imperfectiy  under- 
stood unless  the  plot  of  the  preceding 
acts  be  weU  known.  I  shall  therefore 
introduce  my  narrative  by  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  history  of  our  country 
from  the  earliest  times.  I  shall  pass 
very  rapidly  over  many  centuries ;  but 
I  shall  dwell  at  some  length  on  the 
vicissitades  of  that  contest  which  the  ad- 


ministration of  King  James  the  Second 
brought  to  a  decisive  crisis.* 

Nothing  in  the  early  existence  of 
Britain  indicated  the  greatness  B^toin 
which  she  was  destined  to  at-  under  um 
tain.  Her  inhabitants,  when  ''^'™"*- 
first  they  became  known  to  the  Tyrian 
mariners,  were  littie  superior  to  the 
natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  She 
was  subjugated  by  the  Koman  arms; 
but  she  received  only  a  faint  tincture 
of  Eoman  arts  and  letters.  Of  the 
western  provinces  which  obeyed  the 
Caesars  she  was  the  last  that  was  con- 
quered, and  the  first  that  was  flung 
away.  No  magnificent  remains  of  La- 
tian  porches  and  aqueducts  are  to  be 
found  in  Britain.  No  writer  of  British 
birth  is  reckoned  among  the  masters  of 
Latian  poetry  and  doquenee.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  islaiKlers  were  at  any 
time  generally  familiar  with  the  tongue 
of  their  Italian  rulers.  From  the  At- 
lantic to  the  vieinily  of  the  Rhine  the 
Latin  has,  during  many  centuries,  been 
predominant  It  drove  out  the  Celtic; 
it  was  not  driven  out  by  the  Teutonic ; 
and  it  is  at  this  day  the  basis  of  the 
French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  Ian- 
guages.  In  our  island  the  Latin  ap- 
pears never  to  have  superseded  the  old 
Gaelic  speech,  and  could  not  stand  its 
ground  against  the  German. 

The  scanty  and  superficial  civilisa- 
tion which  the  Britons  had  derived 
ftom  their  southern  masters  was  effiKsed 
by  the  calamities  of  the  fifth  century. 
In  the  continental  kingdoms  into  which 
the  Roman  empire  was  then  dissc^ed, 
the  conquerors  learned  much  from  the 
conquered  race.  In  Britain  tiie  con- 
quered race  became  as  barbarous  as  the 
conquerors. 

Ail  the  chiefir  who  founded  Teutonie 
dynasties  in  the  continental  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire,  Alaric,  Ijieodoric^ 


*  In  this,  mad  in  the  next  chapter,  I  have 
racj  seldom  thought  it  neoessaciy  to  cite  anttio- 
rities :  for,  in  thsee  ohaf^en,  I  have  mt  de^ 
tailed  ercats  miairtdy,  or  used  recondite 
materials ;  and  the  tects  which  I  mention  are 
for  the  most  part  such  that  a  person  tderatdy 
well  read  in  Bng^Ush  history,  if  not  already 
appHaeA  of  them,  will  afe  least  know  whera  to 
look  for  evidence  of  them.  In  the  sobaeqnent 
chapters  I  shall  carefully  indicate  ttte  sonroes 
I  of  my  information. 
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CIoTJs,  AAxHii,  ^rete  zealous  Christians, 
jj,^^  The  feUoweps  of  Ida  and  Cer- 
»*Brj*<  die,  on  the  other  hand,  brought 
to  their  settlements  in  Britain 
aH  the  svperslitions  of  the  Elbe. 
While  the  G^erman  prinees  who  reigned 
at  Paris,  Toledo,  Aries,  and  Rayenna 
Hsteaed  with  reverenee  to  the  instrao 
tkms  of  bisht^,  adored  the  relics  of 
raartyn,  and  took  part  eagerly  in  dis- 
pates  touching  the  Nicene  theology, 
the  mien  of  Wessez  and  Merem  were 
still  performing  *^^^E*  '^^^^  ^  ^^ 
temples  of  Th<Mr  and  Woden. 

The  eontinental  kinedoms  which  had 
risen  on  ^e  ruins  Of  me  Western  Em- 
pire kept  up  some  intercourse  with  those 
etfltem  provinces  where  the  ancient 
otvilieation,  thon^  slo^y  £&ding  away 
irader  the  influence  of  misgoremment, 
might  still  astonish  and  instruct  bar- 
banans,  where  the  court  still  exhibited 
tile  splendour  of  Diocletian  and  Ck>n- 
stantiae,  where  the  public  buildings 
weie  still  adorned  with  the  sculptures 
of  Polycdetns  and  the  paintings  of 
Apelles,  and  where  Iftborioas  pe&nts, 
tkonsehes  destitute  of  taste,  sense,  and 
qirit,  could  stUl  read  and  interpret 
the  masterpieces  of  Sophodes,  of  De- 
moethenee,  and  of  I^to.  From  this 
eommunion  Britain  was  cut  off.  Her 
shores  were,  to  the  polished  race  which 
direlt  by  the  Bosporus,  objects  of  a 
mysterious  horror,  such  as  that  with 
which  the  lonians  of  the  age  of  Homer 
had  regarded  the  Straits  of  Scylla  and 
the  city  of  the  Leestrygonian  cannibals. 
There  was  one  province  of  onr  island 
in  which,  as  Prooopius  had  been  told, 
the  ground  was  covered  with  serpents^ 
and  the  air  was  sudi  that  no  man  could 
iohale  it  and  tive.  To  this  desolate 
Rgion  the  spirits  <^  the  departed  were 
fenied  over  &om  the  land  of  the  Franks 
at  midni^t.  A  strange  race  of  fisbf'r- 
nn  performed  the  ghastly  office.  The 
speedi  of  the  dead  was  distinctly  heard 
aj  the  boatmen:  th«r  weight  made 
the  keri  sink  deep  in  the  wator ;  but 
theb  forms  were  invisible  to  mortal 
«7e.  Such  were  the  marvds  which  an 
i^  historian,  the  contemporary  of 
Bdisvins,  of  SinmBeiiis,  and  of  Tri- 
homaii,  seavely  reuited  in  the  rich  and 
polite   Constantinople,    touching,  the 


eonntry  in  whidi  the  founder  of  Con- 
stantinople had  assumed  the  imperial 
purple.  Concerning  all  the  other  pro^ 
vinces  of  the  Western  Empire  we  have 
continuous  information.  It  is  only  in 
Kitain  that  an  age  cft  fable  completely 
separates  two  ages  of  truth.  Odoacer 
and  Totila,  Enric  and  Thrasimund, 
Clovis,  Fred^g^dn,  and  Bronechild,  are 
historical  men  and  women.  But  Hen- 
gist  and  Horsa^  Yortigem  and  Rowena, 
Arthur  and  Mordred  are  mythical  per- 
sons, whose  very  existence  may  be 
qmstioned,  and  whose  adventures  must 
be  classed  with  those  of  Hercules  and 
Romnlns. 

At  length  the  darkness  begins  to 
break ;  and  the  country  which  n^,^ 
hadbeenloflltoviewasBntam  ttonortiM 
reappears  as  England.  The  chrMi- 
conversion  of  the  Saxon  colo-  ■"**'• 
nists  bo  Christianity  was  the  first  of 
a  long  series  of  ssdutary  revolutions. 
It  is  true  that  the  Church  had  been 
deeply  corrupted  both  by  that  supersti- 
tion and  by  that  philosophy  against 
which  she  had  long  contended,  and 
over  which  she  had  at  last  triumphed. 
She  had  given  a  too  easy  admission  to 
doctrines  borrowed  from  the  ancient 
schools,  and  to  rites  borrowed  from  the 
ancient  temples.  Roman  policy  and 
(Jothic  ignorance,  Grecian  ingenuity 
and  S3rrian  asceticism,  had  contri- 
buted to  deprave  her.  Yet  she  retained 
enough  of  the  sublime  theology  and 
benevolent  morality  of  her  earlier  days 
to  elevate  many  intellects,  and  to  purifv 
many  hearts.  Some  things  also  which 
at  a  later  period  were  justly  regarded 
as  among  her  chief  blemishes  were,  in 
t^e  seventh  century,  and  long  after- 
wards, among  h^  diief  merits.  That 
the  sacerdotal  order  ^ould  encroach  on 
the  functions  of  the  civil  magistrate 
would,  in  our  time,  be  a  great  eviL 
But  that  which  in  an  age  of  good  go- 
vernment is  an  evil  may,  in  an  age 
of  grossly  bad  government,  be  a  bless- 
ing. It  is  better  that  mankind  should 
be  governed  by  wise  laws  well  admi-^ 
nistered,  and  by  an  enlightened  public 
optcion,  ^an  by  priestcraft  r  but  it  is 
better  liiat  men  should  be  governed  by 
priestcraft  than  by  brute  violence,  by 
such  a  prelate  as  Dunstan  than  by  sudn 
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a  warrior  as  Penda.  A  society  sunk  in 
ignorance,  and  ruled  by  mere  physical 
force,  has  great  reason  to  rejoice  when 
a  class,  of  which  the  influence  is  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  rises  to  ascendency. 
Such  a  class  will  doubtless  abuse  its 
power:  but  mental  power,  even  when 
abused,  is  still  a  nobler  and  better 
power  than  that  which  consists  merely 
in  corporeal  strength.  We  read  in  our 
Saxon  chronicles  of  tyrants,  who,  when 
at  the  height  of  greatness,  were  smitten 
with  remorse,  who  abhorred  the  plea- 
sures and  dignities  which  they  had  pur- 
chased by  guilt,  who  abdicated  their 
crowns,  and  who  sought  to  atone  for 
their  offences  by  cruel  penances  and 
incessant  prayers.  These  stories  have 
drawn  forth  bitter  expressions  of  con- 
tempt from  some  writers  who,  while 
they  boasted  of  liberality,  were  in  truth 
as  narrow-minded  as  any  monk  of  the 
dark  ages,  and  whose  habit  was  to  apply 
to  all  events  in  the  history  of  the  world 
the  standard  received  in  the  Parisian 
society  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Yet 
surely  a  system  which,  however  de- 
formed by  superstition,  introduced 
strong  moral  restraints  into  communi- 
ties previously  governed  only  by  vigour 
of  muscle  and  by  audacity  of  spirit,  a 
system  which  taught  the  fiercest  and 
mightiest  ruler  that  he  was,  like  his 
meanest  bondman,  a  responsible  being, 
might  have  seemed  to  deserve  a  more 
respectful  mention  from  philosophers 
and  philanthropists. 

The  same  observations  will  apply  to 
the  contempt  with  which,  in  the  iot 
century,  it  was  fashionable  to  speak  of 
the  pilgrimages,  the  sanctuaries,  the  cru- 
sades, and  the  monastic  institutions  of 
the  middle  ages.  In  times  when  men 
were  scarcely  ever  induced  to  travel  by 
liberal  curiosity,  or  by  the  pursuit  of 
gain,  it  was  better  that  the  rude  in- 
habitant of  the  North  should  visit  Italy 
and  the  East  as  a  pilgrim,  than  that  he 
should  never  see  anjrthing  but  those 
squalid  cabins  and  uncleared  woods 
amidst  which  he  was  bom.  In  times 
when  life  and  when  female  honour  were 
exposed  to  daily  risk  &om  tyrants  and 
marauders,  it  was  better  that  the  pre- 
cinct of  a  shrine  should  be  regarded 
with  an  irrational  awe,  than  that  there 


should  be  no  refuge  inaccessible  to 
cruelty  and  licentiousness.  In  times 
when  statesmen  were  incapable  of 
forming  extensive  political  combina- 
tions, it  was  better  that  the  Christian 
nations  should  be  roused  and  united 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
than  that  they  should,  one  by  one,  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  Mahometan  power. 
Whatever  reproach  may,  at  a  later 
period,  have  been  justly  thrown  on  the 
indolence  and  luxury  of  religious  orders, 
it  was  surely  good  that,  in  an  age  of 
ignorance  and  violence,  there  should  be 
quiet  cloisters  and  gardens,  in  which 
the  arts  of  peace  could  be  safely  cul- 
tivated, in  which  gentle  and  contem- 
plative natures  cotild  find  an  aEfylum, 
in  which  one  brother  could  employ  him- 
self in  transcribing  the  JBneid  of  Vir- 
gil, and  another  in  meditating  the  Ana- 
lytics of  Aristotle,  in  which  he  who  had 
a  genius  for  art  might  illuminate  a  mar  - 
tyrology  or  carve  a  crucifix,  and  in  which 
he  who  had  a  turn  for  natural  philo- 
sophy might  make  experiments  on  the 
properties  of  plants  and  minerals.  Had 
not  such  retreats  been  scattered  here 
and  there,  among  the  huts  of  a  miser- 
able peasantry,  and  the  castles  of  a 
ferocious  aristocracy,  European  society 
would  have  consisted  merely  of  beasts 
of  burden  and  beasts  of  prey.  The 
Church  has  many  times  been  compared 
by  divines  to  the  ark  of  which  we  read 
in  the  Book  of  Grenesis :  but  never  was 
the  resemblance  more  perfect  than  dur- 
ing that  evil  time  when  she  alone  rode, 
amidst  darkness  and  tempest,  on  the 
deluge  beneath  which  all  the  great 
works  of  ancient  power  and  wisdom 
lay  entombed,  bearing  within  her  that 
feeble  germ  from  which  a  second  and 
more  glorious  civilisation  was  to 
spring. 

Even  the  spiritual  supremacy  arro- 
gated by  the  Pope  was,  in  the  dark 
ages,  productive  of  far  more  good  than 
evil.  Its  effect  was  to  unite  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe  in  one  great  com- 
monwealth. What  the  Olympian  cha- 
riot course  and  the  Pythian  oracle  were 
to  all  the  Greek  cities,  from  Trebizond 
to  Marseilles,  Home  and  her  Bishop 
were  to  all  Christians  of  the  Liitin  com- 
munion, from  Calabria  to  the  Hebrides, 
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Thus  grew  up  sentiments  of  enlarged 
beneroleDce.  Kaees  separated  from 
each  other  by  seas  and  mountains  ac- 
knowledged a  fraternal  tie  and  a  com- 
mon code  of  public  law.  Even  in  war, 
the  cruelty  of  the  conqueror  was  not 
seldom  mitigated  by  the  recollection 
that  he  and  his  vanquished  enemies 
were  all  members  of  one  great  federa- 
tion. 

Into  this  federation  our  Saxon  an- 
cestors were  now  admitted.  A  regular 
communication  was  opened  between 
our  shores  and  that  part  of  Europe  in 
which  the  traces  of  ancient  power  and 
policy  were  yet  discernible.  Many 
noble  monuments  which  have  since 
been  destroyed  or  defaced  still  retained 
their  pristine  magnificence;  and  tra- 
rellers,  to  whom  Livy  and  Sallust  were 
nnintelligible,  might  gain  from  the 
Roman  aqueducts  and  temples  some 
&int  notion  of  Roman  history.  The 
dome  of  Agrippa,  still  glittermg  with 
bronze,  the  mausoleum  of  Adrian,  not 
yet  deprived  of  its  columns  and  statues, 
the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  not  yet  de- 
graded into  a  quarry,  told  to  the  rude 
English  pOgrims  some  part  of  the  story 
of  tiiat  great  civilised  world  which  had 
passed  away.  The  islanders  returned, 
vith  awe  deeply  impressed  on  their 
half  opened  minds,  and  told  the  won- 
dering inhabitants  of  the  hovels  of 
London  and  York  that,  near  the  grave 
of  St  Peter,  a  mighty  race,  now  ex- 
tinct, had  piled  up  buildings  which 
▼onld  never  be  dissolved  till  the  judg- 
ment day.  Learning  followed  in  the 
train  of  Christianity.  The  poetry  and 
eloquence  of  the  Augustan  age  was 
assiduously  studied  in  Mercian  and 
Korthnmbrian  monasteries.  The  names 
of  Bede  and  Alcuin  were  justly  cele- 
brated throughout  Europe.  Such  was 
the  state  of  our  country  when,  in  the 
luuth  centnry,  began  the  last  great  mi- 
gration of  the  northern  barbarians. 

Dnring  many  years  Denmark  and 
Ohm  Scandinavia  continued  to  pour 
^^•^  forth  innumerable  pirates,  dis- 
tingmshed  by  strength,  by  valour,  by 
JBttciless  ferocity,  and  by  hatred  of 
the  Christian  name.  No  country  suf- 
fered 80  much  from  these  invaders  as 
^Jj^d.     Her  coast  lay  near  to  the 


ports  whence  they  sailed ;  nor  waa  any 
shire  so  far  distant  from  the  sea  as  to 
be  secure  from  attack.    The  same  atro- 
cities which  had  attended  the  victory 
of  the  Saxon  over  the  Celt  were  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  ages,  suffered  by  the 
Saxon  at  the  hand  of  the  Dave.    Civili  • 
sation,  just  as  it  began  to  rise,  was  met 
by  this  blow,  and  sank  down  once  more. 
Large  colonies  of  adventurers  from  the 
Baltic  established  themselves  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  our  island,  spread 
gradually  westward,  and,  supported  by 
constant  reinforcements  from  beyond 
the  sea,  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  the 
whole  realm.    The  struggle  between 
the  two  fierce  Teutonic  breeds  lasted 
through  six  generations.     Each  was 
alternately  paramount.     Cruel  massa- 
cres followed  by  cruel  retribution,  pro- 
vinces wasted,  convents  plundered,  and 
cities  rased  to  the  eround,  make  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  history  of  those  evil 
days.     At  length  the  North  ceased  to 
send  forth  a  constant  stream  of  fresh 
depredators;  and  from  that  time  the 
mutual  aversion  of  the  races  began  to 
subside.      Intermarriage   became  fre- 
quent.   The  Danes  learned  the  religion 
of  the  Saxons ;  and  thus  one  cause  of 
deadly  animosity  was  removed.     The 
Danish  and  Saxon  tongues,  both  dia- 
lects of  one  widespread  language,  were 
blended  together.    But  the  diBtinction 
between  the  two  nations  was  by  no 
means  effaced,  when  an  event  took  place 
which  prostrated  both,  in  common  sla- 
very and  degradation,  at  the  feet  of  a 
third  people. 

The  Normans  were  then  the  foremost 
race  of  Christendom.  Their  TiieNoi^ 
valour  and  ferocity  had  made  ™*»* 
them  conspicuous  among  the  rovers 
whom  Scandinavia  had  sent  forth  to 
ravage  Western  Europe.  Their  sails 
were  long  the  terror  of  both  coasts  of 
the  ChanneL  Their  arms  were  repeat- 
edly carried  far  into  the  heart  of  the 
Carlovingian  empire,  andwere  victorious 
under  the  waUs  of  Maestricht  and  Paris. 
At  length  one  of  the  feeble  heirs  of 
Charlemagne  ceded  to  the  strangers  a 
fertile  province,  watered  by  a  noble 
river,  and  contiguous  to  the  sea  which 
was  their  favourite  element.  Li  that 
province  they  founded  a  mighty  state. 
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wliiick  gndnally  extended  its  influence 
avex  t&  neighbooriog  i^cipaUties  of 
Britaimy  and  Maine*  Without  laying 
aside  that  dauntless  valour  which  had 
been  the  terror  of  eyecy  land  from  the 
Elbe  to  the  Pyrenees,  the  Normans  ra- 
pidly acquired  all,  and  more  than  all, 
the  knowledge  and  refinement  which 
they  found  in  the  countiy  wh^re  they 
settled.  Their  courage  se(»ired  their 
tenitory  against  foreign  invasioQ.  They 
established  internal  order,  such  as  had 
long  been  unknown  in  the  Frank  ^n- 
pire.  They  embraced  Christianity;  and 
with  Christianity  they  learned  &  great 
part  of  what  the  deigy  had  to  teach. 
They  abandoned  their  native  i^ech, 
and  adopted  the  French  tongue,  in 
which  the  Latin  was  the  predominant 
element.  They  speedily  raised  their 
new  language  to  a  dignity  aod  import- 
ance which  it  had  never  before  pos- 
sessed. They  iormd  it  a  barbarous 
jargon ;  they  fixed  it  in  writing ;  and 
they  employed  it  in  legislation,  in  poetry, 
and  in  romance.  They  renounced  that 
brutal  intemperance  to  which  all  the 
other  branches  of  the  great  German 
family  were  too  much  inclined.  The 
polite  luxury  of  the  Korman  presetted 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  ooarse  voracily 
and  drunkenness  of  his  Saxon  and 
Banish  neighbours.  He  loved  to  dis- 
play his  magnificence,  not  in  huge  piles 
of  food  and  hogsheads  of  strong  dnnk, 
but  in  large  and  lately  edifices,  rich 
armour,  ga&ant  horses,  choice  fedoons, 
well  ord^ed  tournaments,  barnqfuets  de- 
licate rather  than  abundant,  smd  wines 
roDnarkable  rather  ior  ik&x  exquisite 
flavour  than  fcKT  their  intoxicatingpower. 
That  chivalrous  ^irit^  which  has  erer- 
dsed  so  powerful  an  influence  on  the 
politics,  morals,  and  manners  of  aU  the 
European  nations,  was  found  in  the 
highest  exaltation  among  the  Norman 
nobles.  Those  nobles  were  distinguished 
by  their  graceful  bearing  and  iiiiinuat- 
ing  addrass.  They  were  distingui^ed 
also  by  their  skill  in  negotiation,  and 
by  a  natural  eloquence  which  they  as- 
siduously cultivated.  It  was  the  boast 
of  ^Mie  of  their  historians  that  the  Nor- 
man gentlemen  were  orators  &om  the 
cradle.  But  their  chief  fame  was  de«- 
nvtd   firom   their    military    exploits.  | 


Every  country,  from  the  Atlantic  Oceaa 
tio  the  Dead  Sea,  witnessed  the  prodigies 
of  their  discipline  and  valour.  One 
Norman  knight^  at  the  head  of  a  hand- 
ful of  warriors,  scattered  the  Celts  of 
Connaught.  Another  founded  the  mo- 
narchy of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  saw  the 
emperors  both  of  the  East  and  of  the 
West  fly  before  his  arms.  A  third,  the 
Ulysses  of  the  first  crusade,  was  in- 
vested by  his  fellow  soldiers  with  the 
sovereignty  of  Antioch ;  and  a  fourth, 
the  Tanci^ed  whose  name  lives  in  the 
great  poem  of  Tasso,  was  celebrated 
through  Christendom  as  the  bravest 
and  most  generous  of  the  deliverers  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

The  vicinity  of  so  remarkable  a  people 
early  began  to  produce  an  effect  on  the 
public  mind  of  England.  Before  the 
Conquest,  English  princes  received  their 
education  in  Normandj.  English  sees 
and  English  estates  were  be^wed  on 
Normans.  The  French  of  Normandy 
was  fEumHarly  spok^i  in  the  palace  of 
Westmin^;er.  lliecouitof  Rouen  seems 
to  have  been  to  the  court  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  what  the  court  of  Versailles 
long  afterwards  was  to  ihe  court  of 
Churles  the  Second. 

The  battle  of  Hastings,  and  the  events 
which  followed  it,  not  only  .,^^jj^. 
placed  a  Duke  of  Normandy  on  nulcm^ 
the  English  throne,  but  gave  '"'^ 
up  the  whole  population  of  EngUnd  to 
the  tyranny  of  me  Norman  raoe.  The 
subjugation  of  a  nation  by  a  nation  has 
seldom,  even  in  Asia,  been  more  com- 
plete. The  country  was  portioned  out 
among  the  captains  of  the  invadears. 
Strong  militaiy  institutions,  closely  con- 
nected with  ihe  institution  of  propertj, 
enabled  tiie  foreign  oonqueeocs  to  op- 
press the  children  of  the  soil  A  eruel 
penal  code,  cruelly  enforced,  guaided 
the  privileges,  and  even  the  ^orts,  at 
the  aiieia  tyrants.  Yet  the  sulnect  raoe^ 
though  beaten  down  and  trodden  under 
foot,  still  made  its  sting  felt.  Some 
bold  men,  the  fEivourite  heroes  of  our 
oldest  ballads,  betook  thenmdves  to  the 
woods,  and  there,  in  defiance  of  cmfiew 
laws  and  forest  laws,  waged  a  predatooy 
war  against  th^  oppressors.  Aasasn- 
nation  was  an  event  of  dalljoiccurrenoa. 
Many  Nonnans  suddenly  disa;^ea9ed. 
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ktnng  Be  tsaee.  TbecorpMS  of  many 
wen  feind  bearing  the  muks  of  vio- 
kooe.  BealJibjtortiice  was  denounced 
agaimt  tiiemiirdarers,  and  strict  search 
w»s  made  for  them,  but  generally  in 
Tim;  for  the  whc^  nation  was  in  a 
conspiracy  to  screen  theim.  It  was  at 
kngth  thought  necessary  to  lay  a  hea?y 
fine  on  ereiy  Handred  in  which  a  person 
of  Ftendi  extraction  should  be  found 
ikin ;  and  this  regulation  was  followed 
vp  by  another  reguatioii,  {nrovidin^  that 
erery  person  who  was  fiNmd  slain  should 
be  supposed  to  be  a  Erenehman,  unless 
he  were  prored  to  be  a  Saxon. 

Baring  the  centuzy  and  a  half  which 
fidlowed  the  CSonqnesSt,  there  is,  to  speak 
stnetly^noEB^ishhistoi^r.  The  French 
Kings  of  England  rose,  indeed,  to  an 
^ninenee  which  was  the  wonder  lukL 
dread  of  all  neighbouring  nations.  They 
eonqiered  Ireland.  They  received  the 
boDMge  of  Scotland.  By  their  valour, 
by  their  policy,  by  their  fortunate  ma- 
trimonial alluuices,  they  became  far 
more  powerful  -on  the  Continent  than 
their  liege  lords  the  Kings  of  France. 
Asia,  as  well  as  Europe,  was  dazzled 
bj  the  power  and  gltny  of  our  tpants. 
Arabian  chroniclers  recorded  with  un- 
rillmg  admiration  the  fail  of  Acre,  the 
defence  of  Joppa,  and  the  victorious 
BUttdi  to  Ascakn;  and  Arabian  mo- 
thers Img  awed  their  iniants  to  silence 
vith  the  name  of  the  lionhearted  Plan- 
tagenet  At  one  time  it  seemed  that 
^  Une  of  Hugh  CSapet  was  about  to 
<Bid  as  the  Ifierovingian  and  Garlovin- 
gUn  lines  had  ended,  and  that  a  single 
0ett  monarchy  would  spread  iram  the 
Orimeys  to  the  Pyrenees.  So  strcHig 
■a  asBociatioii  is  established  in  most 
■uads  between  the  greatness  of  a  sove- 
rei^  and  the  grea^iees  of  the  nation 
which  he  rules,  that  almost  ev^  his- 
torian of  Eng^d  has  expatiated  with 
a  seotiinent  A  exultation  on  the  power 
and  ^endour  of  her  f<»eign  masters, 
and  has  lamented  the  decay  of  that 
pover  and  splendour  as  a  calamity  to 
cur  country.  This  is,  an  truth,  as  ab- 
■od  as  it  would  be  in  a  Haytian  negro 
ef  our  time  to  dwell  with  national  pnde 
^  the  greatness  of  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth, and  to  ipeaJc  of  Blenheim  and 
^•mflies   with   patriotic   regret   and 


shame.  The  Conqueror  and  his  de» 
scendants  to  the  foiurth  generation  were 
not  Englishmen :  most  of  them  were 
bom  in  France :  they  spent  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives  in  France:  their 
ordinary  speech  was  French:  almost 
every  h^h  office  in  their  gift  was  filled 
by  a  Frenchman:  every  acquisition 
which  they  made  on  the  Continent  es- 
tranged them  more  and  more  from  the 
p<^)ulation  of  our  island.  One  of  the 
ablest  among  them  indeed  attempted 
to  win  the  h^rts  of  his  English  subjects 
by  espousing  an  English  princess.  But, 
by  many  of  his  barons,  this  marriage 
was  regarded  as  a  marriage  between  a 
white  j^ianter  and  a  quadroon  girl  would 
now  be  regarded  in  Virginia.  In  history 
he  is  known  by  the  honourable  surname 
of  Beauclerc ;  but,  in  his  own  time,  his 
own  countrymen  called  him  by  a  Saxon 
nickname,  in  contemptuous  allusion  to 
his  Saxon  connection. 

Had  the  Plantagenets,  as  at  one  time 
seemed  likely,  succeeded  in  unitine  all 
France  under  their  government,  it  is 
probable  that  England  would  never 
have  had  an  independent  existence. 
H^  princes,  her  lords,  her  prelates, 
would  have  been  men  differing  in  race 
and  language  from  the  artisans  and  the 
tillers  of  the  earth.  The  revenues  of 
her  great  proprietors  would  have  been 
q)ent  in  festivities  and  diversions  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine.  The  noble 
language  of  Milton  and  Burke  would 
have  remained  a  rustic  dialect,  without 
a  literature,  a  fixed  grammar,  or  a  fixed 
orthography,  and  would  have  been  con- 
temptuously abandoned  to  the  use  of 
boors.  No  man  of  English  extraction 
would  have  risen  to  eminence,  except 
by  becoming  in  speech  and  habits  a 
Frenchman. 

England  owes  her  escape  from  sudi 
calamities  to  an  event  which  sepu*. 
her  historians  have  generally  jjjj^ 
represented  as  disastrous.  Her  Sivof 
interest  was  so  directly  op-  ■'**°*y* 
posed  to  the  interest  of  her  rulers  that 
she  had  no  hope  but  in  their  errors 
and  misfortunes.   The  talents  and  even 
the  virtues  of  her  first  six  French  Kings 
were  a  curse  to  her.     The  follies  and 
vices  of  the  seventh  were  her  salvation. 
Had  John  inherited  the  great  qualities 
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of  his  father,  of  Henry  Beauclerc,  or  of 
the  Conqueror,  nay,  had  he  even  pos- 
sessed the  martial  courage  of  Stephen 
or  of  Eichard,  and  had  the  King  of 
France  at  the  same  time  been  as  in- 
capable as  all  the  other  successors  of 
Hugh  Capet  had  been,  the  House'  of 
Plantagenet  must  have  risen  to  unri- 
valled ascendency  in  Europe.  But,  just 
at  this  conjuncture,  France,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  death  of  Charlemagne, 
was  governed  by  a  prince  of  great  fom- 
ness  and  ability.  On  the  other  hand 
England,  which,  since  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  had  been  ruled  generally  by 
wise  statesmen,  always  by  brave  sol- 
diers, fell  under  the  dominion  of  a  trifler 
and  a  coward.  From  that  moment  her 
prospects  brightened.  John  was  driven 
from  Normandy.  The  Norman  nobles 
were  compelled  to  make  their  election 
between  the  island  and  the  continent. 
Shut  up  by  the  sea  with  the  people 
whom  they  had  hitherto  oppressed  and 
despised,  they  gradually  came  to  regard 
England  as  their  country,  and  the 
English  as  their  countrymen.  The  two 
races,  so  long  hostile,  soon  found  that 
they  had  common  interests  and  common 
enemies.  Both  were  alike  aggrieved 
by  the  tyranny  of  a  bad  king.  Both 
were  alike  indignant  at  the  favour 
shown  by  the  court  to  the  natives  of 
Poitou  and  Aquitaine.  The  great- 
grandsons  of  those  who  had  fought 
under  William  and  the  greatgrandsons 
of  those  who  had  fought  under  Harold 
began  to  draw  near  to  each  other  in 
friendship ;  and  the  first  pledge  of  their 
reconciliation  was  the  Great  Charter, 
won  by  their  united  exertions,  and 
framed  for  their  common  benefit. 

Here  commences  the  history  of  the 
j^jg^^^^  English  nation.  The  history 
matioD  of  of  the  preceding  events  is  the 
"****  history  of  wrongs  inflicted 
and  sustained  by  various  tribes,  which 
indeed  all  dwelt  on  English  ground, 
but  which  regarded  each  other  with 
aversion  such  as  has  scarcely  ever  ex- 
isted between  communities  separated 
by  physical  barriers.  For  even  the 
mutual  animosity  of  countries  at  war 
with  each  other  is  languid  when  com- 
pared with  the  animosity  of  nations 
which,  morally  separated,  are  yet  lo- 


cally intermingled.  In  no  country  has 
the  enmi^  of  race  been  carried  farther 
than  in  England.  In  no  country  has 
that  enmity  been  more  completely  ef- 
faced. The  stages  of  the  process  by 
which  the  hostile  elements  were  melted 
down  into  one  homogeneous  mass  are 
not  accurately  known  to  us.  But  it  is 
certain  that,  when  John  became  King, 
the  distinction  between  Saxons  and 
Normans  was  strongly  marked,  and  that 
before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  his  grand- 
son it  had  almost  disappeared.  In  the 
time  of  Richard  the  First,  the  ordinary 
imprecation  of  a  Norman  gentleman 
was,  "  May  I  become  an  Englishman !  ** 
His  ordinary  form  of  indignant  denial 
was,  "  Do  you  take  me  for  an  English- 
man ?"  The  descendant  of  such  a  gen- 
tleman a  hundred  years  later  was  prond 
of  the  English  name. 

The  sources  of  the  noblest  rivers 
which  spread  fertility  over  continents, 
and  bear  richly  laden  fleets  to  the  sea^ 
are  to  be  sought  in  wild  and  barren 
mountain  tracts,  incorrectly  laid  down 
in  maps,  and  rarely  explored  by  travel- 
lers. To  such  a  tract  the  history  of  our 
country  during  the  thirteenth  century 
may  not  unaptly  be  compared.  Sterile 
and  obscure  as  is  that  portion  of  our 
annals,  it  is  there  that  we  must  seek 
for  the  origin  of  our  freedom,  our  pros- 
perity, and  our  glory.  Then  it  was  that 
the  great  English  people  was  formed, 
that  the  national  character  began  to  ex- 
hibit those  peculiarities  which  it  has 
ever  since  retained,  and  that  our  fathers 
became  emphatically  islanders,  island- 
ers not  merely  in  geographical  position, 
but  in  their  politics,  their  feelings,  and 
their  manners.  Then  first  appeared 
with  distinctness  that  constitution 
which  has  ever  since,  through  all 
changes,  preserved  its  identity;  that 
constitution  of  which  all  the  other  free 
constitutions  in  the  world  are  copies^ 
and  which,  in  spite  of  some  defects, 
deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  best 
under  which  any  great  society  has  ever 
yet  existed  during  many  ages.  Then 
it  was  that  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
archetype  of  all  the  representative  as- 
semblies which  now  meet,  either  in  the 
old  or  in  the  new  world,  held  its  first 
sittings.    Then  it  was  that  the  common 
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law  rose  to  tlie  dignity  of  a  science,  and 
rapidly  became  a  not  unworthy  rival  of 
the  imperial  jurisprudence.  Then  it 
was  that  the  courage  of  those  sailors 
who  manned  the  rude  barks  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  first  made  the  flag  of  Eng- 
land terrible  on  the  seas.  Then  it  was 
that  the  most  ancient  colleges  which 
still  exist  at  both  the  great  national 
seate  of  learning  were  founded.  Then 
was  formed  that  language,  less  musical 
indeed  than  the  languages  of  the  south, 
bnt  in  force,  in  richness,  in  aptitude  for 
all  the  highest  purposes  of  the  poet»  the 
philosopher,  and  the  orator,  inferior  to 
the  tongue  of  Oreece  alone.  Then  too 
appeared  the  first  faint  dawn  of  that 
noble  Uterature,  the  most  splendid  and 
the  most  durable  of  the  many  glories 
of  England. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  the 
amalgamation  of  the  races  was  all  but 
complete ;  and  it  was  soon  made  mani- 
fest, by  signs  not  to  be  mistaken,  that 
a  people  inferior  to  none  existing  in  the 
world  had  been  formed  by  the  mixture 
of  three  branches  of  the  great  Teutonic 
fimiily  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
aboriginal  Britona  There  was,  indeed, 
scarcely  anything  in  common  between 
the  England  to  which  John  had  been 
chased  by  Philip  Augustus,  and  the 
England  from  wmch  the  armies  of  Ed- 
ward the  Third  went  forth  to  conquer 
France. 

A  period  of  more  than  a  hundred 
ti^iiih  years  followed,  during  which 
nr**  the  chief  object  of  the  English 
comiiMnt  -^as  to  establish,  by  force  of 
arms,  a  great  empire  on  the  Continent. 
The  daim  of  Edward  to  the  inheritance 
ocenpied  by  the  House  of  Valois  was  a 
daim  in  which  it  might  seem  that  li  is 
subjects  were  little  interested.  But  the 
passion  for  conquest  spread  fast  firom 
the  prince  to  the  people.  The  war  dif- 
fered widely  from  the  wars  which  the 
Hantagenets  of  the  twelfth  century  had 
waged  against  the  descendants  of  Hugh 
Capet  For  the  success  of  Henry  the 
Second,  or  of  Richard  the  First,  would 
hare  made  England  a  proTince  of  France. 
The  effect  of  the  successes  of  Edward 
the  Third  and  Henry  the  Fifth  was  to 
make  France,  for  a  time,  a  province  of 
Bog^d.  The  disdain  with  which,  in  the 


twelfth  centuiy,  the  conauerorsfix)m  the 
Continent  had  regardea  the  islanders, 
was  now  retorted  by  the  islanders  on 
the  people  of  the  Continent.    Every 
yeoman  from  Kent  to  Northumberland 
valued  himself  as  one  of  a  race  bom  for 
victory  and  dominion,  and  looked  down 
with  scorn  on  the  nation  before  which 
his  ancestors  had  trembled.  Even  those 
knights  of  Gascony  and  Quienne  who 
had  fought  gallantly  under  the  Black 
Prince  were  regarded  by  the  English  as 
men  of  an  inferior  breed,  and  were  con- 
temptuously excluded  fh>m  honourable 
and  lucrative  commands.    In  no  long 
time  our  ancestors  altogether  lost  sight 
of  the  original  ground  of  quarrel  They 
began  to  consider  the  crown  of  France 
as  a  mere  appendage  to  the  crown  of 
England;  and  when,  in  violation  of  the 
or<Unary  law  of  succession,  they  trans- 
ferred the  crown  of  England  to  the 
House  of  Lancaster,  they  seem  to  have 
thought  that  the  right  of  Richard  the 
Second  to  the  crown  of  France  passed, 
as  of  course,  to  that  house.    Tne  zeal 
and  vigour  which  they  displayed  pre- 
sent a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  torpor 
of  the  French,  who  were  far  more  deeply 
interested  in  the  event  of  the  struggle. 
The  most  splendid  victories  recorded 
in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  were 
gained  at  this  time,  against  great  odds, 
by  the  English  armies.    Victories  in- 
deed they  were  of  which  a  nation  may 
justly  be  proud;  for  they  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  moral  superiority  of 
the  victors,  a  superiority  which  was 
most  striking  in  the  lowest  ranks.    The 
knights  of  England  found  worthy  rivals 
in  the  knights  of  France.    Chandos  en- 
countered an  equal  foe  in  Du  Guesclin. 
But  France  had  no  infantry  that  dared 
to  face  the  English  bows  and  bills.    A 
French  king  was  brought  prisoner  to 
London.  An  English  king  was  crowned 
at  Paris.    The  banner  of  Saint  George 
was  carried  far  beyond  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Alps.     On  the  south  of  the 
Ebro  the  English  won  a  great  battle, 
which  for  a  time  decided  the  fate  of 
Leon  and  Castile;  and  the  English 
Companies  obtained  a  terrible  preemi- 
nence among  the  bands  of  warriors  who 
let  out  their  weapons  for  hire  to  the 
princes  and  commonwealths  of  Italy. 
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Nor  ▼ere  tlie  arts  of  peace  neglected 
by  <mr  fathers  during  that  stirring 
period.  While  France  iras  wasted  by 
war,  till  she  at  length  found  in  her  own 
desolation  a  miserable  defence  against 
invaders,  the  English  gathered  in  their 
harvestB,  adorned  their  cities,  pleaded, 
traded,  and  studied  in  security.  Many 
of  our  noble^  architectural  monuments 
belong  to  that  age.  Then  rose  the  fair 
chap&  of  New  College  and  of  Saint 
George,  the  nave  of  Winchester  and  the 
dboir  of  York,  the  spire  of  Salisbury 
asid  the  majestic  towers  of  lino^  A 
copious  and  forcible  language,  formod 
by  an  infusion  of  French  into  German, 
was  now  the  common  property  of  the 
aristocracy  and  of  the  people.  Nor  was 
it  long  before  g^us  b^an  to  apply 
that  admirable  machine  to  worthy  pur- 
poses. While  English  warriors,  leaving 
behind  them  the  devastated  provinces 
of  France,  entered  YaUadolid  in  tri- 
omdbi,  and  spread  terror  to  the  gates 
of  Florence,  KTiglish  poets  depict^  in 
vivid  tints  all  the  wide  variefy  of  human 
manners  and  fortunes,  and  English 
thinkers  aspired  to  know,  or  dared  to 
doubt,  where  bigots  had  been  content  to 
wonder  and  to  believe.  The  same  age 
which  {urodttoed  the  Black  Prince  and 
Derby,  Chandos  and  Hawkwood,  pro- 
duced also  Greofbey  Chaucer  and  John 
Wydiffe. 

In  so  splendid  and  impmal  a  man- 
ner did  the  Engli^  people,  properly 
BO  called,  first  take  ^ce  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Yet  while  we 
eonten]^late  with  pleasure  the  high  and 
commanding  qualities  which  our  fore- 
fathers displayed,  we  cannot  but  admit 
that  the  end  which  they  pursued  was 
an  end  condemned  both  by  humanity 
and  by  enlightened  pdi<^,  and  that  the 
reverses  wMch  compoUda  them,  after  a 
long  and  bloody  struggle,  to  relinquish 
the  hope  of  establishing  a  great  conti- 
nental empire,  were  rei^y  blessings  in 
the  guise  of  disasters.  The  spirit  of 
the  French  was  at  last  aroused :  they 
began  to  oppose  a  vigorous  national 
resistance  to  the  foreign  conquerors; 
and  from  that  time  the  skill  of  the  Eng- 
lish captains  and  the  courage  of  l£e 
F^lish  soldiers  were,  ha^^ily  for  man- 
kind, exerted  in  vain.    Alter  many  des- 


perate struggles,  and  with  mai^  bitter 
regrets,  our  ancestors  gavie  up  tiie  oml- 
test.  Since  that  age  no  British  govern- 
ment has  ever  serioo^y  and  flteadihr 
pursued  the  design  of  making  great 
conquests  on  the  Continent.  The  peo- 
ple, indeed,  continued  to  eherii^  wit^ 
pride  the  recollection  of  Cressy,  of  Poi- 
tiers, and  of  Aginoourt.  Even  after  tlie 
l^we  of  many  years  it  was  easy  to  fire 
their  blood  and  to  draw  forth  their  sub- 
sidies by  promising  them  an  e^edition 
for  the  conquest  <^  France.  But  hap- 
pily the  energies  of  our  country  have 
been  directed  to  better  objects ;  lUkd 
she  now  occi^ies  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind a  place  far  more  glorious  than  if 
she  had,  as  at  one  time  seemed  not 
improbable,  acquired  by  the  sword  an 
ascendency  similar  to  that  which  foar- 
merly  belonged  to  the  Boman  r^mblic. 
Cooped  1^  once  more  within  ihie 
limits  of  the  iidand,  the  wadike  wanor  ' 
people  employed  in  dvil  strife  **•  ■•■«• 
those  arms  which  had  been  the  ter- 
ror of  Europe.  The  means  of  profuse 
expenditure  had  l(mg  been  drawn  by 
the  En^ish  barons  from  the  (^peessed 
provinces  of  France.  That  source  of 
supply  was  gone :  but  tiie  ostentatuMU 
and  luxurious  habits  which  prosperity 
had  engendered  still  remained;  and  th!e 
great  lords,  unable  to  gratify  their 
tastes  by  plundering  the  Frendi,  were 
eager  to  plunder  each  other.  The  realm 
to  which  they  "vi^re  now  confined  would 
n<^  in  the  phrase  of  Comines,  the  moat 
judicious  observe  of  that  time,  suffice 
for  th^n  alL  Two  ari^oeratical  Mic- 
tions, headed  by  two  bramdies  of  the 
royal  family,  engaged  in  a  long  and 
fierce  struggle  for  si^remaey.  As  the 
animosity  of  those  factions  did  not 
really  arise  &om  the  dispute  about  the 
succession,  it  lasted  long  aft^  aH 
ground  of  dispute  about  the  succession 
was  removed.  The  party  of  the  Bed 
Eose  survived  the  last  prince  who 
claimed  the  crown  in  ri^fat  of  Heniy 
the  Fourth.  The  party  of  the  White 
Rose  survived  the  marriage  of  Bidk<- 
mond  and  Elizabeth.  Left  without 
chiefs  who  had  any  decent  diew  of 
right.,  the  adherents  of  Lancaster  ral*- 
lied  round  a  line  of  bastards,  and  tke 
adherents  of  York  set  up  a  sasseeaaxm 
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of  impostors.  When,  at  length,  many 
ai^Hrisg  nobles  had  pmshed  on  the 
fiflid  of  battle  or  bj  the  hands  of  the 
executioiier,  when  isanj  illnstriouB 
houses  had  dlBappeaved  for  ever  from 
bistoiy,  when  tuose  great  families 
vhich  remained  had  been  exhausted 
and  sobered  by  calamities,  it  was  nni- 
TOEBally  acknowledged  that  the  claims 
«f  all  the  contending  Plantagenets 
wera  united  in  the  house  of  Tudior. 

Keanwhile  a  dbange  was  proceeding 
-_^  ^  iafinitelT  more  momentous 
of  TOteD.  than  the  aoqnisuion  or  loss  of 
*^  any  prorinee,  than  the  rise  or 
fall  of  any  dynasty,  l^veiy  and  the 
evils  by  whhch  slayery  is  ev&cywheaee 
aeoompanied  were  fast  disappearing. 

It  is  remai^able  that  the  two  greatest 
and  most  salutary  social  reyohitions 
vhich  have  taken  place  in  England,  that 
refolntion  which,  in  the  thirteenth 
e^ituy,  pnt  an  end  to  the  tyranny  of 
nation  over  nation,  and  that  reT<dution 
which,  a  few  generations  later,  put  an 
end  to  the  property  of  man  in  man, 
weiesilently  and  imperceptibly  effected. 
They  stmdc  cont^nporary  observers 
with  no  surprise,  and  have  received 
from  historians  a  yeiy  scanty  measfore 
of  att^tion.  The^  were  brou^t  about 
neither  by  legislative  regulation  nor  by 
physical  foroe.  Moral  causes  nmse- 
kaaly  e£&ced  first  the  distinction  be- 
tween Norman  and  Saxon,  and  then  the 
distinction  betwe^i  master  and  slave. 
Kone  can  venture  to  fix  the  precise 
monent  at  which  either  distmcticm 
oeised.  Some  faint  traces  of  the  old 
Konaan  feeling  might  perhaps  have 
heea  found  late  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tary.  Some  faint  traces  of  the  institu- 
tion oi  villenage  were  detected  by  the 
curious  so  late  as  the  days  of  the 
Stsarts ;  nor  has  that  institution  ever, 
to  this  hour,  been  abolished  by  statute. 

It  would  be  most  unjust  not  to 
iMiew  acknowledge  that  the  chief 
7ff^  agent  in  these  two  preat  4e- 
SS^  livezances  was  religion  ;  and 
■•itafc  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted 
whether  a  purer  religion  might  not 
hife  been  £[>im4  a  less  efficient  agent. 
Ihe  benevolent  spirit  of  tiie  Christian 
Miiity  is  unabubtedly  adverse  to 
^iitinations   of   caste.     But    to    the 


Church  of  Rome  such  distiBctions  axa 
peculiarly  odious ;  for  they  are  incom- 
patible with  other  distinctions  which 
are  essential  to  her  ^stem.  She 
ascribes  to  eveiy  priest  a  mysterious 
dignity  which  entitles  him  to  the  rever- 
ence of  every  layman;  and  she  does 
not  consider  any  man  as  disqualified, 
by  reason  of  his  nation  or  of  his  family, 
for  the  priesthood.  Her  doctrines 
respecting  the  sacerdotal  character, 
however  erroneous  they  may  be,  have 
repeatedly  mitigated  some  of  the  worst 
evils  which  can  afflict  society.  That 
superstition  cannot  be  regarded  as  un- 
mixedly  noxious  which,  in  regions 
cursed  by  the  tyranny  of  race  ovw  race, 
creates  an  aristocracy  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  race,  inverts  the  relation 
between  the  oppressor  and  the  op- 
pressed, and  compels  the  hereditary 
master  to  kneel  before  the  spiritual 
tribunal  of  the  h^?editary  bondman. 
To  this  day,  in  some  coimtries  where 
negro  slavery  exists,  Popeiy  appears 
in  advantageous  contrast  to  other  forms 
of  Christianity.  It  is  notOTious  that 
the  antipathy  between  the  European 
and  A&ican  races  is  l^  no  means  so 
strong  at  Rio  Janeiro  as  at  Washington. 
In  our  own  ooimtry  this  peculiarity  of 
the  E(Hnan  Catholic  system  produced, 
during  the  middle  ages,  many  salutary 
^ects.  It  is  true  Uiat,  shortly  after 
the  battle  of  Hastings,  Saxon  prelates 
and  abbots  w^re  vi(^ntly  deposed,  and 
that  ecdesiastical  advmturers  fiom  the 
Continent  were  intruded  by  hundreds 
into  lucrative  benefices.  Yet  even  then 
pious  divines  of  Norman  blood  raised 
their  voices  against  such  a  violation  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Church,  revised 
to  accept  mitres  from  the  hands  of 
William,  and  charged  him,  on  the  peril 
of  his  soul,  not  to  forget  that  the  van- 
quished islanders  were  his  fellow 
Christians.  The  first  protector  whom 
the  English  found  among  the  dominant 
caste  was  Archbishop  Anselm.  At  a 
time  when  the  En^ish  name  was  a 
reproach,  and  when  aU  the. civil  and 
military  dignities  of  the  kingdom  were 
supposed  to  belong  exclufflvely  to  the 
countrymen  of  f£e  Conqueoror,  the 
despised  race  learned,  with  transports 
of  delig^  that  one  of  themselves. 
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Nicholas  Breakspear,  had  been  elevated 
to  the  papal  throne,  and  had  held  out 
his  foot  to  be  kissed  by  ambassadors 
sprung  from  the  noblest  houses  of  Nor- 
mandy. It  was  a  national  as  well  as  a 
religions  feeling  that  drew  great  multi- 
tudes to  the  shrine  of  Beckett  whom 
they  regarded  as  the  enemy  of  their 
enemies.  Whether  he  was  a  Norman 
or  a  Saxon  may  be  doubted :  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  perished  by  Norman 
hands,  and  that  the  Saxons  cherished 
his  memory  with  peculiar  tenderness 
and  yeneration,  and,  in  their  popular 
poetry,  represented  him  as  one  of  their 
own  race.  A  successor  of  Becket  was 
foremost  among  the  refractory  magnates 
who  obtained  t£at  charter  which  secured 
the  priTileges  both  of  the  Norman 
barons  and  of  the  Saxon  yeomanry. 
How  great  a  part  the  Roman  CathoUc 
ecclesiastics  subsequently  had  in  the 
abolition  of  yillenage  we  learn  from 
the  unexceptionable  testimony  of  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  one  of  the  ablest  Pro- 
testant counsellors  of  Elizabeth.  When 
the  dying  slayeholder  asked  for  the 
last  sacraments,  hia  spiritual  attendants 
regularly  adjured  him,  as  he  loved  his 
soul,  to  emancipate  his  brethren  for 
whom  Christ  had  died.  So  successfully 
had  the  Church  used  her  formidable 
machinery  that,  before  the  Reformation 
came,  she  had  enfranchised  almost  all 
the  bondmen  in  the  kin^om  except 
her  own,  who,  to  do  her  justice,  seem 
to  have  been  very  tenderly  treated. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  when 
these  two  great  revolutions  had  been 
effected,  our  forefathers  were  by  far  the 
best  governed  people  in  Europe. 
During  three  hundred  years  the  social 
system  had  been  in  a  constant  course 
of  improvement.  Under  the  first 
Flantagenets  there  had  been  barons 
able  to  bid  defiance  to  the  sovereign, 
and  peasants  degraded  to  the  level  -of 
the  swine  and  oxen  which  they  tended. 
The  exorbitant  power  of  the  baron  had 
been  gradually  reduced.  The  condition 
of  the  peasant  had  been  gradually 
elevated.  Between  the  aristocracy  and 
the  working  people  had  sprung  up  a 
middle  class,  agricxdtural  and  commer- 
ciaL  There  was  still,  it  may  be,  more 
inequality  than  is  favourable  to  the 


happiness  and  virtue  of  our  species: 
but  no  man  was  altogether  above  the 
restraints  of  law;  and  no  man  was 
altogether  below  its  protection. 

That  the  political  institutions  of 
England  were,  at  this  early  period, 
regarded  by  the  English  with  pride 
and  affection,  and  by  the  most  en- 
lightened men  of  neighbouring  nations 
with  admiration  and  envy,  is  proved 
by  the  clearest  evidence.  But  touch- 
ing the  nature  of  those  institutions 
there  has  been  mucb  dishonest  and 
acrimonious  controversy. 

The  historical  literature  of  England 
has  indeed  suffered  grievously  The  e*riy 
from  a  circumstance  which  has  ^J^*^ 
not  a  little  contributed  to  her  often  mie. 
prosperity.  The  change,  great  SfSd**" 
as  it  is,  which  her  polity  has  ^^• 
undergone  during  the  last  six  cen- 
turies, has  been  l^e  effect  of  gradual 
development,  not  of  demolition  and 
reconstruction.  The  present  constita- 
tion  of  our  country  is,  to  the  constitu- 
tion tmder  which  she  flourished  five 
hundred  years  ago,  what  the  tree  is  to 
the  sapling,  what  the  man  is  to  the 
boy.  The  alteration  has  been  great. 
Yet  there  never  was  a  moment  at 
which  the  chief  part  of  what  existed 
was  not  old.  A  polity  thus  formed 
must  abound  in  anomalies.  But  for 
the  evils  arising  from  mere  anomalies 
we  have  ample  compensation.  Other 
societies  possess  written  constitutions 
more  symmetrical.  But  no  other  so- 
ciety has  yet  succeeded  in  uniting 
revolution  with  prescription,  progress 
with  stability,  the  energy  of  youth 
with  the  majesty  of  immemorial 
antiquity. 

This  great  blessing,  however,  has  its 
drawbacks:  and  one  of  those  draw- 
backs is  that  every  source  of  informa- 
tion as  to  our  early  history  has  been 
poisoned  by  party  spirit.  As  there  is  no 
country  where  statesmen  have  been  so 
much  under  the  influence  of  the  past, 
80  there  is  no  country  where  historians 
have  been  so  much  under  the  influence 
of  the  present.  Between  these  two 
thin^,  indeed,  there  is  a  natural  con- 
nection. Where  history  is  regarded 
merely  as  a  picture  of  life  and  manners, 
or  as  a  collection  of  experiments  frx>m 
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which  general  maxims  of  ciyil  wisdom 
may  be  drawn,  a  writer  lies  under  no 
Teiy  pressing  temptation  to  misrepre- 
sent transactions  of  ancient  date.  Bnt 
where  history  is  regarded  as  a  reposi- 
tory of  titledeeds,  on  which  the  rights 
of  goyemments  and  nations  depend, 
tibe  motiTe  to  falsification  becomes 
ahnost  irresistible.  A  Frenchman  is 
not  now  impelled  by  any  strong  interest 
either  to  exaggerate  or  to  underrate  the 
power  of  the  Kings  of  the  house  of 
Valois.  The  priyileges  of  the  States 
General,  of  the  States  of  Britanny,  of 
the  States  of  Burgundy,  are  to  him 
matters  of  as  Httle  practical  importance 
as  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  San- 
hedrim or  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council. 
The  galph  of  a  great  revolution  com- 
I^etely  separates  the  new  from  the  old 
system.  No  such  chasm  divides  the 
existence  of  the  English  nation  into 
two  distinct  ports.  Our  laws  and  cus- 
toms have  never  been  lost  in  general 
iffld  irreparable  ruin.  With  us  the 
precedents  of  the  middle  ages  are  still 
Taiid  precedents,  and  are  still  cited,  on 
tile  gravest  occasions,  by  the  most 
(«ninent  statesmen.  For  example, 
whrai  King  George  the  Third  was 
attacked  by  the  malady  which  made 
him  incapable  of  performing  his  regal 
Amctions,  and  when  the  most  distin- 
guished lawyers  and  politicians  differed 
widely  as  to  the  course  which  ought,  in 
such  circumstances,  to  be  pursued,  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  would  not  pro- 
ceed to  discuss  any  plan  of  regency  till 
all  the  precedents  which  were  to  be 
fonnd  in  our  annals,  from  the  earliest 
times,  had  been  collected  and  arranged. 
Committees  were  appointed  to  examine 
tlie  ancient  records  of  the  realm.  The 
first  case  reported  was  that  of  the 
year  1217 :  much  importance  was  at- 
tached to  the  cases  of  1326,  of  1377, 
and  of  1422 :  but  the  case  which  was 
jwtly  considered  as  most  in  point  was 
that  of  1455.  Thus  in  our  country  the 
Unrest  interests  of  paries  have  fre- 
fMntly  been  staked  on  the  results  of 
the  researches  of  antiquaries.  The 
u^^yitable  consequence  was  that  our 
atiqnaries  conducted  their  researches 
n  tosB^t  d  partisans. 
It  ii  tfaorefore  not  surprising  that 


those  who  have  written  concerning  the 
limits  of  prerogative  and  liberty  in  the 
old  polity  of  England  should  generally 
have  shown  the  temper,  not  of  judges, 
but  of  angry  and  uncandid  advocates. 
For  they  were  discussing,  not  a  specu- 
lative matter,  but  a  matter  which  had 
a  direct  and  practical  connection  with 
the  most  momentous  and  exciting  dis- 
putes of  their  own  day.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  long  contest 
between  the  Parliament  and  &e  Stuarts 
down  to  the  time  when  the  pretensions 
of  the  Stuarts  ceased  to  be  formidable, 
few  questions  were  practically  more 
important  than  the  question  whether 
the  administration  of  that  family  had 
or  had  not  been  in  accordance  with  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  kingdom. 
This  question  could  be  decided  only  by 
reference  to  the  records  of  preceding 
reigns.  Bracton  and  Fleta,  the  Mirror 
of  Justice  and  the  Rolls  of  Parliament, 
were  ransacked  to  find  pretexts  for  the 
excesses  of  the  Star  Chamber  on  one 
side,  and  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
on  tJie  other.  During  a  long  course  of 
years  every  Whig  historian  was  anxious 
to  prove  that  the  old  English  govern- 
ment was  all  but  republican,  every 
Tory  historian  to  prove  that  it  was  all 
but  despotic. 

With  such  feelings,  both  parties 
looked  into  the  chronicles  of  the  middle 
ages.  Both  readily  found  what  they 
sought;  and  both  obstinately  refused 
to  see  anything  but  what  they  sought. 
The  champions  of  the  Stuarts  could 
easily  point  out  instances  of  oppression 
exercised  on  the  subject  The  de- 
fenders of  the  Roundheads  could  as 
easily  produce  instances  of  determined 
and  successful  resistance  offered  to  the 
Crown.  The  Tories  quoted,  from 
ancient  writings,  expressions  almost  as 
servile  as  were  heard  from  the  pulpit 
of  Mainwaring.  The  Whigs  discovered 
expressions  as  bold  and  severe  as  any 
that  resounded  from  the  judgment  seat 
of  Bradshaw.  One  set  of  writers  ad- 
duced numerous  instances  in  which 
Kings  had  extorted  money  without  the 
authority  of  Parliament.  Another  set 
cited  cases  in  which  the  Parliament 
had  assumed  to  itself  the  power  of  in- 
flicting punishment  on  Kings.    Those 
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who  saw  onlj  ooo  Balf  of  tl^e  e-?idenee 
would  hare  conchided  that  the  Planta- 
goneto  were  as  absolute  as  the  Saltans 
cf  Turkey:  those  who  saw  only  the 
otiier  half  would  have  oondnded  that 
the  Plantagenets  had  a»  littie  real 
power  as  the  Doges  of  Venke;  and 
bo^  conclusions  would  have  been 
equally  remote  from  the  truth. 

The  old  English  government  was  onie 
KataM  of  of  a  class  of  limited  monarehies 
m^mooar-  which  scarang  up  in  Western 
cbi^ddto  Europe  during  the  middle  ages> 
ac»  and  which,  notwithstanding 
many  diyersities,  bore  to  one  another 
a  strong  £unily  likeness.  That  there 
should  have  been  such  a  likeness  is  not 
strange.  The  countries  in  which  those 
monarchies  arose  had  been  pfOTinces  of 
the'  same  great  ciTiUsed  empire,  and 
had  been  overrun  and  conquered,  about 
the  same  time,  by  tribes  of  the  same 
rude  and  warlike  nation.  They  were 
members  of  the  same  great  coalition 
against  Islam.  They  were  in  commu- 
nion with  the  same  superb  and  am- 
bitious Church.  Their  polity  naturally 
took  the  same  form.  They  had  insti- 
tutions derived  partly  from  imperial 
Eome,  partly  from  papal  Rome,  partly 
fiom  the  old  G^ermany.  All  had  Kings; 
and  in  all  the  kingly  office  became  by 
degrees  strictly  hereditary.  All  had 
nobles  bearing  titles  whidi  had  origi- 
nally indicated  military  rank.  The 
dignity  of  knighthood,  the  rules  of 
b^ald^,  were  common  to  alL  All 
had  richly  endowed  ecclesiastical  estab- 
liriunents,  municipal  corporations  en- 
jopng  large  franchises,  and  senates 
whose  consent  was  necessary  to  the 
validity  of  some  public  acts. 

Of  Uiese  kindred  constitutions  the 
Pkwof*.  English  was,  from  an  eariy 
mt^eb^!  period,  justly  reputed  the  best 
iMi^ffc  The  prerogatives  of  the  sove- 
reign w«re  imdoubtedly  extensive. 
The  spirit  of  religion  and  the  spirit 
oi  chivalry  concurred  to  exalt  his  dig- 
ni^.  The  sacred  oil  had  been  poured 
CO  his  bead.  It  was  no  disparaa»- 
ment  to  th«  br»T«>k  and  aoblert  H^ 
to  kneel  at  his  feet  Ss  person  was 
invkdaUe.  He  alone  was  entkled  to 
eoavoke  the  Estates  of  the  reafan: 
h*  oonld  at  his  plectmre  diahiss  them ; 


and  his  assent  was  necessary  to  all 
their  legislative  acts.  He  was  Ihe 
chief  of  the  executive  administiatioii, 
the  sole  organ  of  ocmmiTmieation  with 
foreign  powers,  the  captain  of  the 
miHfeiiry  and  naval  forees  of  the  state, 
the  fountain  of  justice,  of  mercy,  and 
of  honour.  He  had  large  powers  for 
the  regulation  of  trade.  It  was  by  Mna 
that  money  was  coined,  that  weights 
and  measures  were  fixed,  that  marts 
and  havens  were  ^ypointed.  His 
ecclesiastical  patronage  was  immeBse. 
His  hereditary  revenues,  economicalH' 
administered,  sufficed  to  meet  tiie  orcb* 
nary  charges  of  government  His  own 
domains  were  <^  vast  extent.  He  was 
also  feudal  lord  paramount  of  the 
whole  soil  <^  his  kingdom,  and,  in 
that  capacity,  possessed  many  lucrative 
and  manv  Ibnnidable  rights,  which 
enabled  him  to  annoy  and  daeprees 
those  '^o  thwarted  him,  and  to  enridi 
and  aggrandise,  without  any  cost  to 
himself  those  who  enjoyed  ms  fiivour. 

But  his  power,  though  amploy  was 
limited  by  three  great  consti-  limitii. 
tutional  principles^  so  ancient  J^JIi^JJ?* 
that  none  can  say  when  they  **** 
began  to  exist,  so  potent  that  their  na- 
tural development^  continued  throng 
many  generatbns,  has  produced  the 
order  of  things  under  whidi  we  now  live. 

First,  the  Kii^  could  not  legishsle 
without  the  consent  of  his  Piarliament 
Secondly,  he  could  impose  no  tax  with- 
out the  consent  of  his  Parliament 
Hiirdly,  he  was  bound  to  conduct  the 
executive  administration  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  land,  and,  if  he  broke 
those  laws,  his  adviEpers  and  his  agesyts 
were  responsible. 

No  candid  Toiy  will  deny  that  t^ese 
principles  had,  Ave  hundred  years  ago, 
aoquiml  the  authority  of  fttndamental 
rules.  On  the  other  hand,  no  candid 
Whig  wiU  affirm  that  they  were,  tUl 
a  later  period,  deared  from  all  aml»- 
guity,  or  fdlowed  out  to  all  their  oon* 
sequences.  A  constitution  of  t^e 
middle  ages  was  not,  like  a  constitutioii 
of  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  cen- 
tmr,  created  entire  by  a  sin^  aet^ 
and  fully  set  forth  in  a  sii^e  docu- 
ment It  is  only  in  a  remied  and 
speculative  age  that  a  polity  is  con- 
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strteled  on  sjBtem.  In  rude  societiefl 
ft0  progress  of  government  resembles 
tiie|ffogres8  of  language  and  of  yennfi- 
eatioB.  Rnde  societies  ha^e  language, 
aid  <^feen  copiotB  and  energetic  lan- 
guge:  bat  ihtj  haTe  no  scientifie 
grammar,  no  definitions  of  nonns  and 
terbs,  no  names  for  declensions^  moods, 
tensea,  and  vmoes.  Bode  societies  hare 
Terraficatiini,  and  often  Tersification  of 
great  power  and  sweetness :  but  lliey 
hvn  no  metrieal  canons;  and  the 
xinstrri  whose  numbers^  related 
9iMj  hj  his  ear,  are  the  dehght  of 
bis  audience,  wooM  himself  be  imable 
to  sajof  how  many  dactyls  and  trochees 
eadiol  his  lines  consists.  As  eloquence 
ezifltB  hekae  syntax,  and  song  before  pro- 
sody, so  government  may  exist  in  a  high 
degree  of  excellence  long  before  the 
hmto  of  legislative,  exeeutire,  and 
judidal  power  have  been  traced  with 

It  was  thus  in  our  country.  The 
Hae  whidi  bounded  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, though  in  general  sufficiently 
dear,  had  not  ey^ywhere  been  drawn 
^nth  aocuracy  and  distinctness.  There 
was,  therefore,  near  the  border  some 
debatable  ground  on  which  incursions 
and  reprisals  continued  to  take  place, 
till,  after  ages  of  strife,  plain  and 
durable  landmarks  were  at  length  set 
vp.  It  may  be  instruetiye  to  note  in 
^t  way,  and  to  what  extent,  our 
aadent  soyereigns  were  in  the  habit 
of  violating  the  three  great  principles 
by  which  the  liberties  of  the  nation 
▼ere  protected. 

No  English  King  has  eyer  laid  claim 
to  the  general  legislatiye  power.  The 
iBost  violent  and  imperious  Planta- 
genet  never  fancied  himself  competent 
to  enact,  irithout  liie  consent  of  his 
p^t  council,  that  a  jury  should  con- 
sist of  ten  persons  instead  of  twelye^ 
tbt  a  vridoVs  dower  shotild  be  a 
worth  pot  instead  of  a  third,  that 
perjury  dionld  be  a  felony,  or  that  the 
<aBtom  of  gayelkind  should  be  intro- 
Aieed  into  Yorkshire.*  But  the  King 
M  the  fowei  of  pardoning  (lenders ; 
>nd  there  is  one  point  at  which  the 

*  ndt  k  ezodlently  jmt  1)7  Mr.  HaUam, 
H^e ''nt  chapter  of  his  Gonstiti^ional 


pofwer  of  parcUming  and  the  power 
of  legislating  seem  to  ftde  into 
each  other,  and  may  easily,  at  least 
in  a  simple  a^,  be  conibnnded.  A 
penal  statote  is  virtually  annulled  if 
the  penalties  whieh  it  imposes  aze 
regidariy  remitted  aa  often  as  they  are 
incurred.  The  sorerei^  was  undoubt- 
edly competent  to  remit  penalties  vrith- 
out  limit.  He  was  ther^re  competent 
to  annul  virtoaHy  a  penal  statute.  It 
might  seem  that  there  could  be  no 
serious  objection  to  his  doing  formally 
what  he  might  do  virtually.  Thus,  with 
the  help  of  subtle  and  courtly  lawyers, 
grew  upv  on  the  doubtful  firontier  whieh 
separates  executiye  from  legislatiye 
fonctions,  diat  great  anomaly  known 
as  the  disp^ising  power. 

That  the  Kmg  could  not  impose 
taxes  without  the  consent  oi  Parlia- 
ment is  admitted  to  haye  been,  from 
time  immemorial,  a  fundamental  lawr 
of  England.  It  v^as  among  the  articles 
which  John  was  competed  by  the 
Barons  to  agn.  Edward  the  First 
y^itured  to  break  through  the  rule ; 
but,  able,  powerful,  and  popular  as  he 
was,  he  «icoxmt«red  an  opposition  to 
which  he  found  it  expedient  to  yield. 
He  coyenanted  accordingly  in  express 
terms,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  that 
they  would  never  again  levy  any  aid 
without  the  assent  and  goodwill  of  the 
Estates  of  the  realm.  His  powerful 
and  yictorious  grandson  attempted  to 
yiolate  this  solemn  compact:  but  the 
attempt  was  strenuously  withstood.  At 
length  the  Flantagenets  gaye  up  the 
point  in  despair:  but^  though  they 
ceased  to  infringe  the  law  openly,  they 
occasionally  contriyed,  by  eyading  it^  to 
procure  an  exta»ordinary  supply  for  a 
temporary  purpose.  They  were  inter- 
dieted  from  taxing ;  but  they  claimed 
the  light  of  begging  and  borrowing. 
They  therefore  sometimes  begged  in  a 
tone  not  easily  to  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  command,  and  sometimefl 
bcMETOwed  with  small  thought  of  repay- 
ing. But  the  fact  that  they  thou^t 
it  necessary  to  disguise  their  exactions 
under  the  names  of  beneyolences  and 
loans  sufficiently  proyes  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  great  constitutional  rule 
was  uniyersally  recognised. 
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The  principle  that  the  King  of  Eng- 
land was  bound  to  conduct  the  ad- 
ministration  according  to  law,  and  that, 
if  he  did  anything  against  law,  his 
advisers  and  agents  were  answerable, 
was  established  at  a  very  early  period, 
as  the  severe  judgments  pronounced 
and  executed  on  many  royal  fiiYourites 
sufSciently  prove.  It  is,  however,  cer- 
tain that  the  rights  of  individuals  were 
often  violated  by  the  Flantagenets,  and 
that  the  injured  parties  were  of[«n 
imable  to  obtain  redress.  According 
to  law  no  Englishman  could  be  ar- 
rested  or  detained  inconfinementmerely 
by  the  mandate  of  the  sovereign.  In 
fact^  persons  obnoxious  to  the  govern- 
ment were  frequently  imprisoned  with- 
out any  other  authority  than  a  royal 
order.  According  to  law,  torture,  the 
disgrace  of  the  Boman  jurisprudence, 
could  not^  in  any  circumstances,  be 
inflicted  on  an  English  subject.  Never- 
theless, during  the  troubles  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  a  rack  was  introduced 
into  the  Tower,  and  was  occasionally 
used  under  the  plea  of  political  neces- 
sity. But  it  would  be  a  great  error 
to  infer  from  such  irregularities  that 
the  English  monarchs  were,  either  in 
theory  or  in  practice,  absolute.  We 
live  in  a  highly  civilised  society, 
through  which  intelligence  is  so  rapid- 
ly diffused  by  means  of  the  press  and 
of  the  post  office  that  any  gross  act  of 
oppression  committed  in  any  part  of 
our  island  is,  in  a  few  hours,  discussed 
by  millions.  If  the  sovereign  were 
now  to  immure  a  subject  in  defiance  of 
the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  or  to  put 
a  conspirator  to  the  torture,  the  whole 
nation  would  be  instantly  electrified  by 
the  news.  In  the  middle  ages  the  state 
of  society  was  widely  different.  Barely 
and  with  great  difficulty  did  the  wrongs 
of  individuals  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  public.  A  man  might  be  illegally 
confined  during  many  months  in  the 
castle  of  Carlisle  or  Norwich ;  and  no 
whisper  of  the  transaction  might 
reach  London.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  rack  had  been  many  years  in 
use  before  the  great  majority  of  the 
nation  had  the  least  suspicion  that  it 
was  ever  employed.  Nor  were  our 
ancestors  by  any  means  so  much  alive 


as  we  are  to  the  importance  of  main* 
taining  great  general  rules.  We  have 
been  taught  by  long  experience  that 
we  cannot  without  danger  suffer  any 
breach  of  the  constitution  to  pass  tin- 
noticed.  It  is  therefore  now  universally 
held  that  a  government  which  unneces- 
sarily exceeds  its  powers  ought  to  be 
visited  with  severe  parliamentary  cen* 
sure,  and  that  a  government  which, 
under  the  pressure  of  a  great  exigency, 
and  with  pure  intentions,  has  exceeded 
its  powers,  ought  without  delay  to  apply 
to  Parliament  for  an  act  of  indemnity. 
But  such  were  not  the  feelings  of  the 
Englishmen  of  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries.  They  were  little  dis- 
posed to  contend  for  a  principle  merely 
as  a  principle,  or  to  cry  out  against 
an  irregularity  which  was  not  alM>  felt 
to  be  a  grievance.  As  long  as  the 
general  spirit  of  the  administration 
was  mild  and  popular,  they  were  will- 
ing to  allow  some  latitude  to  their 
sovereign.  If,  for  ends  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  good,  he  exerted  a 
vigour  beyond  the  law,  they  not  only 
forgave,  but  applauded  him,  and,  while 
they  enjoyed  security  and  prosperity 
under  his  rule,  were  but  too  ready  to 
believe  that  whoever  had  incuired  his 
displeasure  had  deserved  it  But  to 
this  indulgence  there  was  a  limit ;  nor 
was  that  King  wise  who  presumed  &r 
on  the  forbearance  of  the  English 
people.  They  might  sometimes  allow 
him  to  overstep  the  constitutional  line: 
but  they  also  claimed  the  privilege  of 
overstepping  that  line  themselves,  when- 
ever his  encroachments  were  so  serious 
as  to  excite  alarm.  If,  not  content  with 
occasionally  oppressing  individuals,  he 
dared  to  oppress  great  masses,  his 
subjects  promptly  appealed  to  the  laws, 
and,  that  appeal  faUing,  appealed  as 
promptly  to  the  God  of  battles. 

Our  forefathers  might  indeed  safely 
tolerate  a  king  in  a  few  ex- 
cesses ;  for  they  had  in  reserve  anonfu** 
a  check  which  soon  brought  the  "^k  on 
fiercest  and  proudest  king  to  fi^"'^ 
reason,  the  check  of  physical  muwie 
force.     It  is  difficult  for  an  ****" 
Englishman  of  the  nineteenth  centui^' 
to  image  to  himself  the  facility  and 
rapidity  with    which,    four    hundred 
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years  ago,  this  check  was  applied. 
The  people  hare  long  unlearned  the 
use  of  anns.  The  art  of  war  has  been 
carried  to  a  perfection  unknown  to 
fonnerages;  and  the  knowledge  of  that 
art  is  confined  to  a  particular  class. 
A  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  well  dis- 
dplined  and  commanded,  will  keep 
down  ten  millions  of  ploughmen  and 
aitisans.  A  few  regiments  of  house- 
hold troops  are  sufficient  to  overawe 
all  the  discontented  spirits  of  a  large 
capital  In  the  meantime  the  effect  of 
the  constant  progress  of  wealth  has 
heen  to  make  insurrection  far  more 
terrible  to  thinking  men  than  malad- 
ministration. Immense  sums  have 
been  expended  on  works  which,  if  a 
rebellion  broke  out,  might  perish  in  a 
few  hortrs.  The  mass  of  movable  wealth 
collected  in  the  shops  and  warehouses 
of  London  alone  exceeds  five-hundred- 
fold that  which  the  whole  island  con- 
tained in  the  days  of  the  Flantagenets; 
and,  if  the  government  were  subverted 
by  physical  force,  all  this  movable 
wealth  would  be  exposed  to  imminent 
risk  of  spoliation  and  destruction. 
Still  greater  would  be  the  risk  to  public 
credit,  on  which  thousands  of  families 
directly  depend  for  subsistence,  and 
with  which  the  credit  of  the  whole  com- 
mercial world  is  inseparably  connected. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  civil 
war  of  a  week  on  English  ground  wpuld 
now  produce  disasters  which  would  be 
felt  from  the  Hoangho  to  the  Missouri, 
and  of  which  the  traces  would  be  discem- 
ibleat the  distance  of  a  century.  In  such 
a  state  of  society  resistance  must  be 
regarded  as  a  cure  more  desperate  than 
almost  any  malady  which  can  afflict 
the  state.  In  the  middle  ages,  on  the 
contrary,  resistance  was  an  ordinary 
remedy  for  political  distempers,  a  re- 
medy which  was  always  at  hand,  and 
whidi,  though  doubtless  sharp  at  the 
moment,  produced  no  deep  or  lasting  ill 
cffiBcts.  If  a  popular  chief  raised  his 
standard  in  a  popular  cause,  an  irregu- 
lar army  could  be  assembled  in  a  day. 
Regular  army  there  was  none.  Every 
man  had  a  slight  tincture  of  soldier- 
ship, and  scarcely  any  man  more  than 
a  slijght  tincture.  The  national  wealth 
consisted  chiefly  in  flocks  and  herds,  in 
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the  harvest  of  the  year,  and  in  tho 
simple  buildings  inhabited  by  the  peo- 
ple. All  the  furniture,  the  stock  of 
shops,  the  machinery  which  could  be 
found  in  the  realm  was  of  less  value 
than  the  property  which  some  single 
parishes  now  contain.  Manufactures 
were  rude ;  credit  was  almost  unknown. 
Society,  therefore,  recovered  from  the 
shock  as  soon  as  the  actual  conflict  was 
over.  The  calamities  of  civil  war  were 
confined  to  the  slaughter  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  to  a  few  subsequent  execu- 
tions and  confiscations.  In  a  week  the 
peasant  was  driving  his  team  and  the 
esquire  flying  his  hawks  over  the  field 
of  Towton  or  of  Bosworth,  as  if  no  ex- 
traordinary event  had  interrupted  the 
regular  course  of  human  life. 

More  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  years 
have  now  elapsed  since  the  English 
people  have  by  force  subverted  a  go- 
vernment. During  the  hundred  and 
sixty  years  which  preceded  the  union 
of  the  Roses,  nine  Kings  reigned  in 
England.  Six  of  these  nine  Kings  were 
deposed.  Five  lost  their  lives  as  well 
ad  their  crowns.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  any  comparison  between  our  an- 
cient and  our  modem  polity  must  lead 
to  most  erroneous  conclusions,  unless 
large  allowance  be  made  for  the  effect 
of  that  restraint  which  resistance  and 
the  fear  of  resistance  constantly  im- 
posed on  the  Plantogenets.  As  our 
ancestors  had  against  tyranny  a  most 
important  security  which  we  want,  they 
might  safely  dispense  with  some  securi- 
ties to  which  we  j  ustly  attach  the  highest 
importance.  As  we  cannot,  without 
the  risk  of  evils  from  which  the  imagi- 
nation recoils,  employ  physical  force  as 
a  check  on  misgovemment,  it  is  evi- 
dently our  wisdom  to  keep  all  the  con- 
stitutional checks  on  misgovemment  in 
the  highest  state  of  efficiency,  to  watch 
with  jealousy  the  first  beginnings  of 
encroachment,  and  never  to  suffer  irre- 
gularities, even  when  harmless  in  them- 
selves,  to  pass  unchallenged,  lest  they 
acquire  the  force  of  precedents.  Four 
hundred  years  ago  such  minute  vigil- 
ance might  well  seem  unnecessary.  A 
nation  of  hardy  archers  and  spearmen 
might,  with  small  risk  to  its  Ubertiea, 
connive  at  some  illegal  acts  on  the  part 
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of  a  pfriaoe  whose  geneml  adminifitia- 
tioQ  was  good,  and  whose  throne  was 
not  de&naed  by  a  single  company  of 
regular  soldiers. 

Undsr  this  system,  rude  as  it  may 
appear  when  compared  with  those  ela- 
borate constitutions  of  which  the  last 
seventy  years  hare  been  frtutful,  the 
English  long  enjoyed  a  large  measure 
cf  freedom  and  happiness.  Though, 
during  the  feeble  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  the  state  was  torn,  first  Inr  Ac- 
tions, and  at  Imgth  by  civil  war ;  mough 
Edward  the  Fourth  was  a  prince  of 
dissolute  and  imperious  eharaoter; 
though  Bichard  the  Third  has  gene- 
rally been  represented  as  a  monst^  of 
depravity;  thou^  the  exactions  of 
Henry  the  Seventii  oansed  great  repin- 
ing; it  is  certain  that  our  aneestors, 
xmdea:  those  Kings,  weate  £Eir  better  go- 
verned than  the  Belgians  under  PhiUp, 
sumamed  the  Gtood,  or  the  Fratoh 
under  that  Lewis  who  was  styled  the 
Father  of  his  people.  Even  While  the 
wars  of  the  Boses  were  actually  raging, 
our  country  appears  to  have  been  in  a 
hi^pier  condition  than  the  neighbour- 
ing realms  during  years  of  pvofbund 
peace.  Comines  was  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  statesmen  of  his  time.  He 
had  seen  all  the  richest  and  most  highly 
civilised  parts  of  the  Continent.  He 
had  lived  in  the  (^uletnt  towns  of  Flan- 
ders, the  Manchesters  and  Liverpools 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  had  visited 
Florence,  recently  adorned  W  the  mag- 
nificence of  Lorenzo,  and  Venice,  not 
yet  humbled  by  the  confederates  of 
Oaml»ay.  This  eminent  man  deliber- 
ately pronounced  England  to  be  ike 
best  governed  country  of  whicdi  he  had 
any  knowledge.  Her  constitution  he 
emphatically  designated  as  a  just  and 
holy  thing,  which,  while  it  protected 
the  people,  really  strengthened  the 
hands  of  a  prince  who  respected  it  In 
no  other  country,  he  said,  were  men  so 
efibctually  seciured  from  wrong.  The 
calamities  produced  by  our  intestine 
wars  seemed  to  him  to  be  confined  to 
the  nobles  and  the  fighting  men,  and 
to  leave  no  traces  such  as  he  had  been 
aecnstomed  to  see  elsewhere,  no  ruined 
dwellings,  no  depopulated  cities. 

It  was  not  only  by  the  efficiency  of 


the  restraints  imposed  <m  the  voyal 
prerogative  that  Ex^glaad  was  p^j.^ 
advantageously  distinguished  ninfw— 
from  most  of  the  n^hbour-  SLSui 
ing  counlaries.  A  peculiarity  ^Jjj^ 
equally  important,  tliojogh  less 
noticed,  was  the  relation  in  which  the 
nobility  i^ood  here  to  the  conunonalty. 
There  waa  a  strong  hereditary  aris^ 
tocracy :  but  it  was  oi  all  hereditary 
aristocracies  the  least  insolent  and  ex- 
clusive. It  had  none  of  the  invidious 
chaiacterof  a  easte.  It  was  constantly 
receiving  members  from  the  people,  and 
oonstanuy  sending  down  members  to 
mingle  with  the  people.  Any  gentle- 
man might  become  a  peer,  the  younger 
son  of  a  peer  was  but  a  gentleman. 
Grandsons  of  peers  yielded  precedence 
to  newly  made  knights.  The  dignity 
of  knighthood  was  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  man  who  could  by  diligence 
and  tlmffc  realise  a  good  estate,  or  who 
could  attract  notice  by  his  valour  in  a 
battle  or  a  siege.  It  was  regarded  as 
no  di^aragement  for  the  daughter  of  a 
Duke,  nay  of  a  royal  Buke,  to  espouse 
a  distingoiihed  commoner.  Thus,  Sir 
John  Howard  married  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Mowbray  Buke  of  Norfolk. 
Sir  Bichard  Pole  married  the  Countess 
of  Balisbuiy,  daughter  of  G^eoige  Buke 
of  Clarence.  Ckwd  blood  was  indeed 
held  in  high  rei^ot :  but  between  good 
blood  and  the  privileges  of  peerage 
there  was,  most  fortunately  £or  our 
country,  no  necessary  ocmnectum.  Pedi- 
grees as  long,  and  scutcheons  as  old, 
were  to  be  found  out  of  the  House  of 
Lords  as  in  it.  There  were  new  men 
who  bore  the  highest  titles.  There 
were  untitled  men  well  known  to  be 
descendedfrom  knights  who  had  l»oken 
the  Saxon  ranks  at  Hastings,  and  scaled 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  There  were 
Bohuns,  Mowbrays,  Be  Veres,  nay, 
kinsmen  of  the  House  of  Plantagenet^ 
with  no  h^her  addition  than  thiat  of 
Esquire,  and  with  no  civil  privileges 
beyond  those  enjoyed  by  every  farmer  J 
and  shopkeeper.  There  was  theref(»e  ^ 
here  no  line  like  that  which  in  some 
other  countries  divided  the  patrician 
from  the  i^ebeian.  The  yeoman  was 
not  inclined  to  murmur  at  dignities 
to  which  his  own  children  might  rise. 
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The  gnmdee  was  not  indined  to  in^ 
suit  a  class  into  which  fais  own  duldren 
mngt  deseend 

After  the  wan  of  To^  and  Lan- 
caster, tile  links  which  ocmneeted  the 
Bobihiy  and  tiie  commonalty  beeame 
doser  and  mora  TBiam&KfOB  than  e^er. 
The  extent  ci  the  destruction  which 
had  Mien  on  the  old  aristocracy  may 
be  inf^red  from  a  single  eirctunstance. 
In  the  year  1451  Henry  the  Sixth  sum- 
aumed  fifty-three  t^nporal  Lords  to 
Parliament.    The  t^uporal  Lords  sum- 
Boaed  by  Heioy  &e  Seventh  to  tiie 
Pftiiiament  of  1485  ware  only  twenty- 
mne,  and  of  these  0e¥6ral  had  reeenUy 
been  eieyaled  to  tiie  peerage.    Ihnring 
fte  Allowing  centioy  the  ranks  of  the 
DobBity  were  laigely  recmited  fcom 
tmoDg  the  gently.    The  constit«ti(m  of 
theHoTise  of  Commons  tended  greatly 
topionete  the  salutary  intennixtuw  of 
Masses.    l%e  kidght  of  the  riiire  was 
tbeconaeoting  link  beftween  the  baron 
and  the  shopkeeper.      On  the   same 
bcsdies  on  whidi  sate  the  goldsmi^is, 
drapers,  and  grooers,  who  had  been  re- 
tonied  to  Paadiameoit  by  the  commar- 
«ud  tovns,  sate  also  members  who,  in 
any  other  cotmtry,  woold  have  been 
called  noblemen,  haveditaiy  loaxls  of 
manors,  entitled  to  hold  oonzts  and  to 
bear  coat  mfmoar,  and  able  to  trace 
bade  an  hoBoarable  descent  throng^ 
many  generatioBB.    Some  of  them  were 
7<mnger  aons  and  bfotiietrs  of  lords. 
OthoB  conld  boast  of  even  tkjbI  blood. 
At  lengtii  the  eldest  son  of  an  Earl  ci 
Sedford,  called  in  coortefly  by  ihe  se- 
cond title  €i  his  t&ther,  c^red  himself 
as  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  Honse  of 
OenmonSyandhisexample  was  followed 
by  others.    Seated  in  that  house,  the 
heirs  of  the  great  peers  naturally  be- 
came as  zealous  for  its  privileges  as  any 
of  the  hnmble  burgesses  with  whom 
they  Vere  minted.  &ns  our  democracy 
was,  from  an  early  period,  the  most 
sristoevaiic,   and  our  aristocracy  the 
iiQSt  democratic  in  the  woirld ;  a  pecu- 
haiity  n^ch  has  lasted  down  to  the  pre- 
•nit  day,  and  which  has  produced  many 
important  moral  and  political  effects. 

The  government  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  of  his  son,  and  of  his  grand- 
duldren  was,  on  the  whole,  more  arbi- 


trary than  that  of  the  ^Hsntagenets. 
Personal  character  mayin  some  oarwu- 
degree  explain  the  diJSS^rence ;  ^gjl^^i 
for  courage  and  force  of  will  Tad*"- 
were  common  to  all  the  men  and 
women  of  the  House  of  Tudor,  l^ey 
exercised  their  power  during  a  period 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  yeaxs,  always 
with  vigour,  often  with  violence,  some- 
times with  cruelty.  They,  in  imitation 
of  the  dynasty  which'  had  preceded 
them,  occasioiMtlly  invaded  the  rights 
of  the  subject,  oecaeaonally  axaoted 
taxes  undev  the  name  of  loans  and  gifts, 
and  occasionally  dispensed  with  penal 
statutes :  nay,  though  they  never  pre* 
sumed  to  enact  any  permuient  law  by 
their  own  authori^,  they  occasionally 
to4^  upon  themselves,  when  Parliament 
was  not  sitting,  to  meet  teim>oraiy 
ezigraiciesjby  temporary  edicts.  It  was, 
however,  impomble  for  the  Tudors 
to  carry  oppreaedon  beyond  a  certain 
point:  for  they  had  no  aimed  force, 
and  they  were4M]rronnded  by  an  armed 
people.  Their  palace  was  guarded  by 
a  few  domestics  whom  the  array  of  a 
single  shire,  or  of  a  single  ward  of 
London,  could  with  ease  have  over- 
powered. 5%ese  hau^ty  j»inoes  wese 
thereloBe  tmder  a  restraint  stronger 
than  fmy  which  mere  law  can  impose, 
under  a  restraint  which  did  not,  in- 
deed, prevent  them  &om  sometimes 
treating  an  individual  in  an  arbitrary 
and  even  in  a  barbarous  manner,  but 
which  effectually  secured  the  nation 
against  general  and  long  continued 
oppressionc  They  might  safely  be 
tyrants  within  tiie  precinct  of  the 
court:  but  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  watch  wil^  constant  anxiety  the 
temp^  of  the  country.  Henry  the 
Eighth,  for  example,  encountered  no 
opposition  wh^i  ho  wished  to  send 
Buakingham  and  Surrey,  Anne  Boleyn 
and  Lady  Salisbury,  to  the  scaffold. 
But  when,  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament,  he  demanded  of  his  sub- 
jects a  contribution  amounting  to  one 
sixth  of  their  goods,  he  soon  found  it 
necessary  to  retract.  The  cry  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  was  that  they  were 
English  taid  not  French,  foeemen^and 
not  slaves.  In  Kent  the  royal  com- 
missioners fled  for  their  lives.      In 
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Suffolk  fotir  thousand  men  appeared 
in  arms.  The  King's  lieutenants  in 
that  county  vainlj  exerted  themselves 
to  raise  an  army.  Those  who  did  not 
join  in  the  insurrection  declared  that 
they  would  not  fight  against  their 
brethren  in  such  a  quarrel.  Henry, 
proud  and  selfwilled  as  he  was,  shrank, 
not  without  reason,  from  a  conflict 
with  the  roused  spirit  of  the  nation. 
He  had  before  his  eyes  the  £ftte  of 
his  predecessors  who  had  perished  at 
Berkeley  and  Pomfret.  He  not  only 
cancelled  his  illegal  commissions ;  he 
not  only  granted  a  general  pardon  to 
all  the  malecontents ;  but  he  publicly 
and  solemnly  apologised  for  his  in- 
fraction of  the  laws. 

His  conduct,  on  this  occasion,  well 
illustrates  the  whole  policy  of  his 
house.  The  temper  of  the  princes  of 
that  line  was  hot,  and  their  spirit 
high :  but  thej  understood  the  charac- 
ter of  the  nation  which  they  governed, 
and  never  once,  like  some  of  their  pre- 
decessors, and  some  of  their  successors, 

>  carried   obstinacy   to    a   fat&L  point. 

]  The  discretion  of  the  Tudors  was  such, 
that  their  power,  though  it  was  often 
resisted,  was  never  subverted.    The 

'  reign  of  every  one  of  them  was  dis- 
turbed by  formidable  discontents :  but 
the  government  was  always  able 
either  to  sooth  the  mutineers  or  to 
conquer  and  punish  them.  Sometimes, 
by  tmiely  concessions,  it  succeeded  in 
averting  civil  hostilities ;  but  in  gene- 
ral it  stood  firm,  and  called  for  help  on 
the  nation.  The  nation  obeyed  the  call, 
rallied  round  the  sovereign,  and  enabled 
him  to  quell  the  disaffected  minority. 

Thus,  from  the  age  of  Henry  the 
Third  to  the  age  of  Mzabeth,  England 
grew  and  flourished  under  a  polity 
which  contained  the  germ  of  our  pre- 
sent institutions,  and  which,  though 
not  very  exactly  deflned,  or  very  ex- 
actly observed,  was  yet  effectually 
prevented  from  degenerating  into  des- 
potism, by  the  awe  in  which  the  gover- 
nors stood  of  the  spirit  and  strength 
^   of  the  governed. 

But  such  a  polity  is  suitipd  only  to 
a  particular  stage  in  the  progress  of 
society.  The  same  causes  which  pro- 
duce a  division  of  labour  in  the  peace- 


Ail  arts  must  at  length  make  war  a 
distinct  science  and  a  distinct  trade. 
A  time  arrives  when  the  use  of  arms 
begins  to  occupy  the  entire  attention 
of  a  separate  class.  It  soon  appears 
that  peasants  and  burghers,  howeTer 
brave,  are  unable  to  stand  their  groimd 
against  veteran  soldiers,  whose  whole 
life  is  a  preparation  for  the  day  of 
battle,  whose  nerves  have  been  braced 
by  long  familiarity  with  danger,  and 
whose  movements  have  all  the  precision 
of  clockwork.  It  is  Ibund  that  the 
defence  of  nations  can  no  longer  be 
safely  entrusted  to  warriors  taken  from 
the  plough  or  the  loom  for  a  campaign 
of  forty  days.  If  any  state  forms  a 
great  regular  army,  the  bordering 
states  must  imitate  the  example,  or 
must  submit  to  a  foreign  yoke.  Bat,  / 
where  a  great  regular  army  exists,! 
limited  monarchy,  such  as  it  was  in  the ' 
middle  ages,  can  exist  no  longer.  Thei 
sovereign  is  at  once  emancipated  from 
what  ^d  been  the  chief  restraint  on 
his  power ;  and  he  inevitably  becomes 
absolute,  unless  he  is  subjected  to  checks 
such  as  would  be  superfluous  in  a  society 
where  all  are  soldiers  occasionally,  and 
none  permanently. 

With   the    danger  came  also   the 
means  of  escape.      In  the  mo-  lio^h^ 
narchies  of  the  middle  ages  the  nonar. 
power  of  the  sword  bcdonged  mhMif '^ 
to  the  prince ;  but  the  power  SSJfSSl 
of  the  purse  belonged  to  the  JJJSS* 
nation ;  andthe  progress  of  civi-  mooar. 
lisation,  as  it  made  the  sword  *"*** 
of  the  prince  more  and  more  formid- 
able to  the  nation,  made  the  purse  of 
the  nation  more  and  more  necessary  to 
the  prince.    His  hereditaiy  revenues 
would  no  longer  suffice,  even  for  the 
expenses  of  civil  government.    It  was 
utterly    impossible    that,    without    a 
regular  and  extensive  system  of  taxa- 
tion, he  could  keep  in  constant  effi- 
ciency a  great    body  of   disciplined 
troops.    The  policy  which  the  parlia-  * 
mentary  assemblies  of  Europe  ought  to  ' 
have  adopted  was  to  take  their  stand 
firmly  on  their  constitutional  right  to 
give  or  withhold  money,  and  resolutely 
to  refuse  funds  for  the  support  of,' 
armies,  till  ample  securities  had  been/ 
provided  against  despotism. 
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This  wise  policy  was  followed  in  our 
eonntzy  alone.  Li  the  neighbouring 
kbgdoms  great  military  establishments 
were  formed;  no  new  safeguards  for 
pnblic  liberty  were  devised;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  old  parlia- 
mentary institutions  everywhere  ceased 
to  exist  In  France,  where  they  had 
always  been  feeble,  l^ey  languished, 
and  at  length  died  of  mere  weakness. 
In  Spain,  where  they  had  been  as 
sliong  as  in  any  part  of  Europe,  they 
straggled  fiercely  for  life,  but  struggled 
too  late.  The  mechanics  of  Toledo  and 
Yalladolid  vaiqly  defended  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Castilian  Cortes  against 
tiie  veteran  battalions  of  Charles  the 
Fifth.  As  vainly,  in  the  next  genera- 
tbn,  did  the  citizens  of  Saragossa  stand 
np  against  Philip  the  Second,  for  the 
old  constitution  of  Aragon.  One  after 
another,  the  great  national  councils  of 
the  continental  monarchies,  councils 
once  scarcely  less  proud  and  powerful 
than  those  which  sate  at  Westminster, 
sank  into  utter  insignificance.  If  they 
met,  they  met  merely  as  our  Convoca- 
tion now  meets,  to  go  through  some 
venerable  forms. 

In  England  events  took  a  different 
Tb,^,  course.  Ttua  singular  felicity 
u^Boa.  she  owed  chiefly  to  her  insuhu* 
ri^aiw  situation.  Before  the  end  of  the 
**"»'**^  fifteenth  century  great  mili- 
taiy  establishments  were  indispensable 
to  the  dignity,  and  even  to  the  safety,  i 
of  the  French  and  Castilian  monarchies. 
If  either  of  those  two  powers  had  dis- 
armed, it  would  soon  have  been  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  the 
other.  But  England,  protected  by  the 
sea  against  inyasi<m,  and  rarely  engaged 
in  warlike  operations  on  the  Contment, 
was  not,  as  yet,  tmder  the  necessity  of 
employing  regular  troops.  The  six- 
teenth century,  the  seventeenth  century, 
found  her  still  without  a  standing  army. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  political  science  had 
made  considerable  progress.  The  fate 
9i  the  Spanish  Cortes  and  of  the  French 
States  General  had  given  solemn  warn- 
ing to  our  Parliaments ;  and  our  Par- 
Uttnents,  fully  aware  of  the  nature  and 
magnitude  of  the  danger,  adopted,  in 
good  time,  a  system  of  tactics  which, 


after  a  contest  protracted  through  three 
generations,  was  at  length  successAil. 

Almost  every  writer  who  has  treated 
of  that  contest  has  been  desirous  to 
show  that  his  own  party  was  the  party 
which  was  strugglmg  to  preserve  the 
old  constitution  unaltered.  The  truth,  . 
however,  is  that  the  old  constitution  ! 
could  not  be  preserved  unaltered.  A  ' 
law,  beyond  the  control  of  human  wis- 
dom, had  decreed  that  there  should  no 
longer  be  governments  of  that  peculiar 
class  which,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  had  been  common 
throughout  Europe.  The  question, 
therefore,  was  not  whether  our  polity 
should  undergo  a  change,  but  what  the 
nature  of  the  change  should  be.  The 
introduction  of  a  new  and  mighty  force 
had  disturbed  the  whole  equilibrium, 
and  had  turned  one  limited  monarchy 
after  another  into  an  absolute  monarchy. 
What  had  happened  elsewhere  would 
assuredly  have  happened  here,  unless 
the  balance  had  been  redressed  by  a 
great  transfer  of  power  from  the  crown 
to  the  parliament.  Our  princes  were 
about  to  have  at  their  command  means 
of  coercion  such  as  no  Plantagenet  or 
Tudor  had  ever  possessed.  They  must 
inevitably  have  become  despots,  unless 
they  had  been,  at  the  same  time,  placed 
under  restraints  to  which  no  Plantage- 
net or  Tudor  had  ever  been  subject. 

It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that,  had 
none  but  political  causes  been  The  r^ 
atwork,  the  seventeenth  century  Sdu?*"* 
would  not  have  passed  away  •ff«c«»- 
without  a  fierce  confiict  between  our 
Kings  and  their  Parliaments.  But 
other  causes  of  perhaps  greater  potency 
contributed  to  produce  the  same  effect. 
While  the  government  of  the  Tudors 
was  in  its  highest  vigour  an  event  took 
place  which  has  coloured  the  destinies 
of  all  Christian  nations,  and  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  the  destinies  of  England. 
Twice  during  the  middle  ages  the  mind 
of  Europe  had  risen  up  against  the  do- 
mination of  Eome.  The  first  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  in  the  south  of  France. 
The  energy  of  Innocent  the  Third,  the  ^ 
zeal  of  the  young  orders  of  Francis  and 
Dominic,  and  the  ferocity  of  the  Cru- 
saders whom  the  priesthood  let  loose 
on  an  unwarlike  population,  crushed 
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tiM  Allagendiiali  dmrehes.  The  second 
refarkaafcioK  had  itd  origin  in  En^and, 
and  spread'  to  Bohemia.  QChe  Council 
of  Constance,  bj  removing  some  ecde- 
sisstical  disorders  -v^ch  had  giren 
seandal  to  Chri^endom  and  thepirinces 
of  Europe,  by  tmi^tlringly  using  fire  and 
sword  against  the  heretics,  sneceeded  in 
arresting  and  turning  back  the  more- 
ment.  Noristhisnmchtobehimented. 
The  sympathies  of  a  Protestant^  it  is 
true,  will  natural]^  be  os  the  side  of 
the  Albig«!iffia2Hr  and  of  the  Lollard& 
Yet  an  enlightened  and  temperate  Pro> 
testant  will  pei^iaps  be  disposed  to  donbt 
whether  the  suocess,  either  of  the  Albi- 
gensiftns  or  of  the  Lollards,  would,  on 
xhe  whole,  hare  promoted  the  happinflas 
and  virtue  of  mankind.  Corrupt  as  the 
Church  oi  Rome  was,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that,  if  that  Church  had  been 
overthrown  in  the  twelfth  or  even  in 
thefoorte^ith  century,  the  vacant  space 
woidd  hare  been  occupied  by  some  sys- 
tem more  corrupt  still.  There  was  then, 
thzoi^h the  greater partof  Eurc^,  very 
little  knowledge;  and  that  little  was 
confined  to  the  clergy.  Not  one  man  in 
five  hundred  could  have  spelled  his  way 
throu^  a  psalm^  Books  were  few  and 
costly.  The  art  of  printing  waa  un- 
known. Copies  of  the  Bible,  inferior 
in  beauty  and  clearness  to  those  which 
every  cottager  may  now  command,  sold 
for  prices  which  many  priests  could  not 
afford  to  give*.  It  was  obviously  impos- 
sible that  the  laity  should  search  the 
Scriptures  for  themselves.  It  is  Jjro- 
bable  therefore,  that,  as  soon  as  ihej 
had  put  off  one  spiritual  yoke,  they 
would  have  put  on  another,  and  that 
the  power  lately  exercised  by  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  Bome  would  have 
passed  to  a  fitr  worse  class  of  teachers. 
The  i^xteenth  century  was  compara- 
tively a  time  of  light.  Yet  even  in  the 
sixteenth  century  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  those  who  quitted  the  old  rdi- 
gion  followed  the  first  confident  and 
plausible  guide  who  offered  himself, 
and  were  soon  led  into  errors  far  more 
serious  than  those  which  they  had  re- 
nounced. Thus  Matthias  and  Xniper- 
doling,  apostles  of  lust,  robbery^  and 
murder,  were  able  for  a  time  to  rule 
great  cities.    In  a  darker  age  such  false 


profits  might  have  fbtuded  em^fbs ; 
and  Christaanity  might  have  been  dis- 
torted, into  a  cruel  aiid  Htsemtaoss  0Bpe^ 
stitionr  mcoto  noxious,  nd  only  mm 
Popery,  but  even  than  Ishnnism. 

About  a  hundredyears  after  the  rising 
of  the  Council  of  Constance,  that  gFsaii 
changeem^atieally  called  theKeliKrau^ 
tion  began.  Theftdnessoftimewasnow 
come.  The  clergy  weare  no  longer  the 
sole  or  the  chief  dq>OBitories  of  Imow- 
ledge.  The  invention  oi  printing  had 
furnished  1^  assaikaita  of  ike  Chuvdi 
with  a  mighty  weapon  which  had  been 
wanting  to  their  predecessOTS.  The 
study  of  the  ancient  writers,  the  rapid' 
development  of  ^e  powers  of  the  mo*' 
dem  languages,  the  unprecedented  &t* 
tivity  wMch  was  displayed  in  everj 
department  of  literature,  the  political 
state  of  Europe,  the-  vices  of  the  Bomaot 
court,  the  exactions  of  the  Bomanchan- 
cezy,  the  jealousy  with  which  the  wealth 
and  privileges  of  the  dergy  were  natu- 
rally regarded  by  laymen,  the  jealowy 
mih  which  the  Italian  ascendency  ymm 
naturally  regarded  by  men  born  on  our 
side  of  the  Alps,  all  these  things  garvo 
to  the  teachers  of  the  new  the^ogy  an 
advantage  ^dueh  they  perfectly  under- 

Those  who  hoM  that  the  influence  of 
the  Church  of  Borne  in  tdie  dark  ages 
was,  on  the  whtde,  beneficial  to  man- 
kind may  yet  wit&  perfSset  consistency 
regard  the  Beformation  as  an  ines- 
timable blessing.  The  leading  strings^ 
which  preserve  and  uphold  the  infiinty 
would  impede  the  full-grown  man.  And 
so  the  very  means  by  which  the  human 
mind  is,  in  one  stage  of  its  progress^ 
supported  and  propdled,  may,  in  ano* 
ther  stage,  be  mere  hindrances.  There 
is  a  season  in  the  life  both  of  an  in^- 
vidual  and  of  a  society,  at  which  sub- 
mission and  feith^  such  as  at  a  lator 
period  would  be  justly  called  servility 
and  credulity,  are  useful  qualities.  Thtf 
child  who  teaduibly  and  undoubtingly 
listens  to  the  instructions  of  his  eldent 
is  likely  to  improve  rapidly.  But  ths 
man  who  should  receive  with  childUk* 
docility  every  assertion  and  dogma  ut- 
tered by  another  man  no  wiser  than 
himself  would  become  COD temptibla  It 
is  the  same  with  communities*    l)he 
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ckidlMiod  of  ihn  Earapeaa  natioiM  was 
passed  Under  the  tutelage  of  theelei^. 
The  aeoBttdeiicy  of  the  saoerdotal  older 
was  kmg  the  aeeefidencj  iiMch  natar- 
alljand  properly  beksi^  to  intellectual 
B^)enorit7i    The  priests,  -with  all  their 
Mta^  were  bj-  Ibr  ftke  wisest  portion 
of  society.    It  woe,  t^^refbre,  od.  the 
irhole,  good  that  they  idiould  be  re- 
spected and  obeyed.    The  encroach- 
meotsef  the  eodesiastical  pow^  on  the 
prayinee  of  the  citil  power  p<todiioed 
nrach  more  happiness    than    misei^, 
while  the  ecclesiastical  pow«r  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  only  dass  that  had 
Rtodied  history,  philosophy,  and  public 
law,  and  ^Hiile  the  ciTil  power  was  in 
the  hands  of  8a;Tage  c^ie&,  who  could 
not  read  their  own  grants  and  edicts. 
Bnt  a  change  took  {uaee.    Knowledge 
gradually  spread  among  laymen.    At 
the  eommencement  of  the   sixteenth 
century  many  of  them  were  in  erery 
intellectual  attainment  fully  equal  to 
the  most  enlightened  of  their  spiritual 
pastors.  Thenceforward  that  dominion, 
which,  during  the  dfffk  ages,  had  been, 
in  spite  of  many  abuses,  a  legitimate 
and  salutaiy  guardianship,  became  an 
unjust  and  noxious  tyranny. 

From  the  lime  when  the  burbarians 
oTemm  the  Western  Empire  to  the 
time  of  ih»  revival  of  letters,  ^e 
influence  of  the  Church  of  Home  had 
been  ttcncrally  favourable  to  science, 
tociviBsation,  and  to  good  government 
But,  during  tiie  last  three  centuries,  to 
stunt  the  growth  of  the  human  mind 
has  been  her  chief  object  Throughout 
Christendom,  whatever  advance  has 
been  made  in  knowledge,  in  freedom,  in 
wealth,  and  in  the  arts  of  life,  has 
beetL  made  in  spite  of  her,  and  has 
everywhere  been  in  inverse  prt^rtion 
to  her  power.  The  loveliest  and  most 
fertfle  provinces  of  Europe  have,  imder 
her  role,  been  sunk  in  poverty,  in  poli- 
tical servitude,  and  in  intellectual 
toipor,  while  Protestant  countries,  once 

Eoveibial  for  sterility  and  barbarism, 
fe  been  turned  by  skill  and  industry 
bto  gardens,  and  can  boast  of  a  long 
list  S[  heroes  and  statesmen,  philoso- 
phersandpoets.  Whoeve(r,knowingwhat 
Italy  and  Scotland  naturally  are,  and 
what,  fbur  hundred  years  ago,  they 


actually  were,  shall  now  ooiqpare  the 
oonntry^round  B<»ae  with  the  country 
roimd  jBdinburg^  will  be  able  to  lofm 
some  jmdgment  as  to  the  tend^icy  of 
Papal  domination.  The  descent  of 
Spain,  onee  the  first  among  monanehief , 
to  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation, 
the  ekvation  of  Hdland,  in  spite  of 
mMiy  natwal  dkadvantages,  to  a  posi- 
ticm  such  as  no  e<nnmonwealth  so  small 
has  ev^  reached,  teach  the  same 
lesson.  Whoever  passes  in  Gt&emBsay 
tmm  a  Boman  Catholic  to  a  Protestant 
principality,  in  Switzerland  from  a 
Boman  Cathdae  to  a  PK>te6tant  canton, 
in  Ireland  from  a  Boman  Catholio  to  a 
Protei^ant  county,  finds  that  he  has 
passed  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade 
of  civilisation.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  the  same  law  prevaQs. 
The  Protestants  of  the  United  States 
hatve  left  fkr  behind  them  the  Boman 
Catholics  oi  Me^pco,  Peru,  and  Brazil. 
The  Boman  Catholics  of  Lower  Canada 
remain  inert,  while  t^e  whole  continent 
round  them  is  in  a  ferment  with  Pro- 
testant activity  and  enterprise.  The 
French  have  doubtless  shown  an  energy 
and  an  intdligence  which,  even  when 
misdirected,  have  justly  entitled  them 
to  be  called  a  great  people.  But  this 
appara:it  exception,  when  examined, 
inll  be  found  to  confirm  the  rule ;  for 
in  no  countiy  that  is  called  Boman 
Catholic  has  the  Boman  Cat^lic 
Church,  during  several  generations, 
possessed  so  little  authority  as  in 
France.  The  literature  c^  France  is 
justly  held  in  lu^h  esteem  throughout 
the  world.  But  if  we  deduct  from  that 
literature  all  that  belongs  to  four 
parties  which  ha;ve  been,  on  different 
grounds,  in  rebellion  against  the  Papal 
domination,  all  that  belongs  to  t^e 
Protestants,  all  that  belongs  to  the 
assertors  of  the  Ghillican  liberties,  all 
that  belongs  to  the  Jansenists,  and  all 
that  belongs  to  the  philosophers^  how 
much  will  be  left  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  England 
owes  more  to  the  Boman  Catholic 
religion  or  to  the  Beformation.  Fear 
t^e  amalgamation  of  races  and  for  the 
abdition  of  viUeoage,  she  is  chiefly 
indebted  to  the  influence  which  liie 
priesthood  in  the  middle  ages  exercised 
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over  the  laity.  For  political  a^d 
intellectual  freedom,  and  for  all  the 
blessings  which  political  andintellectual 
freedom  have  brought  in  their  train,  she 
is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  great  rebellion 
of  the  laity  against  the  priesthood. 

The  strug^e  between  the  old  and  the 
new  theology  in  our  country  was  long, 
and  the  event  sometimes  seemed  doubt- 
fuL  There  were  two  extreme  parties, 
prepared  to  act  with  violence  or  to  suf- 
fer with  stubborn  resolution.  Between 
them  lay,  during  a  considerable  time, 
a  middle  party,  which  blended,  very 
iUogically,  but  by  no  means  tmnaturally, 
lessons  learned  in  the  nurseiy  with  the 
sermons  of  the  modem  evangelists, 
and,  while  dingiilg  with  fondness  to 
old  observances,  yet  detested  abuses 
with  which  those  observances  were 
closely  connected.  Men  in  such  a 
j&ame  of  mind  were  willing  to  obey, 
almost  with  thankfulness,  the  dictation 
of  an  able  ruler  who  spared  them  the 
trouble  of  judging  for  themselves,  and, 
raising  a  firm  and  commanding  voice 
above  the  uproar  of  controversy,  told 
them  how  to  worship  and  what  to 
believe.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  the  Tudors  should  have  been  able 
to  exercise  a  great  influence  on  ecclesi- 
astical afiairs;  nor  is  it  strange  that 
their  influence  should,  for  the  most 
part,'  have  been  exercised  with  a  view 
to  their  own  interest 

Henry  the  Eighth  attempted  to  con- 
stitute an  Anglican  Church  dififering 
&om  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  on 
the  point  of  the  supremacy,  and  on 
that  point  alone.  His  success  in  this 
attempt  was  extraordinary.  The  force 
of  his  character,  the  singularly  favour- 
able situation  in  which  he  stood  with 
respect  to  foreign  powers,  the  immense 
wealth  which  the  spoliation  of  the 
abbeys  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  the 
support  of  that  class  which  still  halted 
between  two  opinions,  enabled  him  to 
bid  defiance  to  both  the  extreme^arties, 
to  bum  as  heretics  those  who  avowed 
the  tenets  of  the  Reformers,  and  to 
hang  as  traitors  those  who  owned 
the  authority  of  the  Pope.  But 
Henry's  system  died  with  him.  Had 
his  life  been  prolonged,  he  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  maintain  a  position 


assailed  with  equal  fury  by  all  who 
were  zealous  either  for  the  new  or  for 
the  old  opinions.  The  ministers  who 
held  the  royal  prerogatives  in  trust  for 
his  infant  son  could  not  venture  to 
persist  in  so  hazardous  a  poHcj;  nor 
could  Elizabeth  venture  to  return  to  it. 
It  was  necessaiy  to  make  a  choice. 
The  government  must  either  submit  to 
Rome,  or  must  obtain  the  aid  of  the 
Protestants.  The  government  and  the 
Protestants  had  only  one  thing  in  com- 
mon, hatred  of  the  Papal  power.  The 
English  Reformers  were  eager  to  go  as 
far  as  their  brethren  on  the  Continent. 
The^  unanimously  condemned  as 
Anti-christian  numerous  dc^mas  and 
practices  to  which  Heniy  had  stub- 
bornly adhered,  and  which  Elizabeth 
reluctantly  abandoned.  Many  felt  a 
strong  repugnance  even  to  things 
indifferent  wich  had  formed  part  of 
the  polity  or  ritual  of  the  mystical 
Babylon.  Thus  Bishop  Hooper,  who 
died  manfully  at  Gloucester  for  his 
religion,  long  refused  to  wear  the 
episcopsd  vestments.  Bishop  Ridley, 
a  martyr  of  still  greater  renown,  pulled 
down  die  ancient  altars  of  his  diocese, 
and  ordered  the  Eucharist  to  be 
administered  in  the  middle  of 
churches,  at  tables  which  the  Papists 
irreverently  termed  oyster  boards. 
Bishop  Jewel  pronounced  the  clerical 
garb  to  be  a  stage  dress,  a  foors  coat, 
a  relique  of  the  Amorites,  and  promised 
that  he  would  spare  no  labour  to 
extirpate  such  degrading  absurdities. 
Archbishop  Grindal  long  hesitated 
about  accepting  a  mitre  from  dislike  of 
what  he  regarded  as  the  mummery  of 
consecration.  Bishop  Parkhurst  ut- 
tered a  fervent  prayer  that  the  Church 
of  England  would  propose  to  herself 
the  Church  of  Zurich  as  the  absolute 
pattern  of  a  Christian  community. 
Bishop  Ponet  was  of  opinion  that  the 
word  Bishop  should  be  abandoned  to 
the  Papists,  and  that  the  chief  officers 
of  the  purified  church  should  be  called 
Superintendents.  When  it  is  consi- 
dered that  none  of  these  prelates 
belonged  to  the  extreme  section  of  the 
Protestant  party,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that,  if  the  general  sense  of  that  party 
had  been  foUowed,  the  work  of  refoim 
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would  have  been   carried  on  as  nn- 
Eparinglj  in  England  as  in  Scotland. 

But,  as  the  goyemment  needed  the 
origiaor  support  of  the  Protestants,  so 
aBRhor  ^e  Protestants  needed  the 
^f^*^  protection  of  the  government 
Much  was  therefore  given  up  on  both 
sides:  an  union  was  effected;  and  the 
froit  of  that  union  was  the  Church  of 
England. 

To  the  peculiarities  of  this  great  in- 
sdtation,  and  to  the  strong  passions 
wMch  it  has  called  forth  in  the  minds 
both  of  Mends  and  of  enemies,  are  to 
be  attributed  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant events  which  have,,  since  the  Ke- 
formation,  taken  place  in  our  country; 
nor  can  the  secular  history  of  England 
be  at  all  understood  by  us,  unless  we 
study  it  in  constant  connection  with 
the  history  of  her  ecclesiastical  polity. 

The  man  who  took  the  chief  part  in 
settling  the  conditions  of  the  alliance 
which  produced  the  Anglican  Church 
was  Archbishop  Cranmer.  He  was  the 
representative  of  both  the  parties  which, 
at  that  time,  needed  each  other^s  assist- 
ance. He  was  at  once  a  divine  and  a 
courtier.  In  his  character  of  divine  he 
was  perfectly  ready  to  go  as  far  in  the 
way  of  change  as  any  Swiss  or  Scottish 
&foimer.  In  his  character  of  courtier 
he  was  desirous  to  preserve  that  orga- 
nisation which  had,  during  many  ages, 
admirably  served  the  purposes  of  the 
Bishops  of  Home,  and  might  be  expected 
now  to  serve  equally  weU  the  purposes 
of  the  English  langs  and  of  their 
ministers.  His  temper  and  his  imder- 
standing  eminently  fitted  him  to  act  as 
mediator.  Saintly  in  his  professions, 
nnscrapulous  in  his  dealings,  zealous  for 
nothing,  bold  in  speculation,  a  coward 
and  a  timeserver  in  action,  a  placable 
enemy  and  a  lukewarm  firiend,  lie  was 
in  every  way  qualified  to  arrange  the 
terms  of  the  coalition  between  the  re- 
ligious and  the  worldly  enemies  of 
Popery. 

To  this  day  the  constitution,  the  doc- 
B^pw^  trines,  and  the  services  of  the 
>iw  eh*-  Church,  retain  the  visible  marks 
of  the  compromise  from  which 
khe  sprang.  She  occupies  a  middle 
position  between  the  Churches  of  Home 
ud  Geneva.    Her  doctrinal  confessions 


and  discourses,  composed  bv  Protest- 
ants, set  forth  principles  of  tneology  in 
which  Calvin  or  Ejiox  would  have  foimd 
scaircely  a  word  to  disapprove.  Her 
prayers  and  thanksgivings,  derived  &om 
the  ancient  Breviaries,  are  very  gene- 
rally such  that  Cardinal  Fisher  or  Car- 
dinal Pole  might  have  heartily  joined 
in  them.  A  controversialist  who  puts 
an  Arminian  sense  on  her  Articles  and 
Homilies  will  be  pronounced  by  candid 
men  to  be  as  unreasonable  as  a  contro- 
versialist who  denies  that  the  doctrine 
of  baptismal  regeneration  can  be  dis- 
covered in  her  Idtuigy. 

The  Church  of  Kome  held  that  epis- 
copacy was  of  divine  institution,  and 
that  certain  supernatural  graces  of  a 
high  order  had  been  transmitted  by  the 
im^sition  of  hands  through  fifty  gene- 
rations, from  the  Eleven  who  received 
their  commission  on  the  Galilean  mount, 
to  the  bishops  who  met  at  Trent.  A 
large  body  of  Protestants,  on  the  other 
hand,  regarded  prelacy  as  positively 
imlawful,  and  persuaded  themselves  that 
they  found  a  very  different  form  of  ec- 
clesiastical government  prescribed  in 
Scripture.  The  founders  of  the  Angli- 
can Church  took  a  middle  course.  They 
retained  episcopacy;  but  they  did  not 
declare  it  to  be  an  institution  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  a  Christian  society, 
or  to  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments. 
Cranmer,  indeed,  on  one  important  oc- 
casion, plainly  avowed  his  conviction 
that,  in  the  primitive  times,  there  was 
no  distinction  between  bishops  and 
priests,  and  that  the  laying  on  of  hands 
was  altogether  superfiuous. 

Among  the  Presbyterians,  the  con- 
duct of  public  worsnip  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  left  to  the  minister.  Their 
prayers,  therefore,  are  not  exactly  the 
same  in  any  two  assemblies  on  the  same 
day,  or  on  any  two  days  in  the  same 
assembly.  In  one  parish  they  are  fer- 
vent, eloquent,  and  full  of  meaning.  In 
the  next  parish  they  may  be  languid  or 
absurd.  The  priests  of  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholic Church,  on  the  other  hand,  have, 
during  many  generations,  daily  chaunted 
the  same  ancient  confessions,  supplica- 
tions, and  thanksgivings,  in  India  and 
Lithuania,  in  Ireland  and  Peru.  The 
service,  being  in  a  dead  language,  is 
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intelligible  only  to  t&e learned;  and  the 
great  majority  of  &e  congregation  may 
be  said  to  ai^dst  as  spectators  rather 
than  as  ancUtors.  Here,  again,  the 
Ohnrch  of  England  took  a  midcue  course. 
She  copied  me  Boman  Catholic  forms 
of  prayer,  but  translated  them  into  the 
vulgar  tongue,  and  invited  the  illiterate 
multitude  to  join  its  voice  to  that  of  the 
minister. 

In  every  part  of  her  system  the  same 
policy  may  be  traced.  Utterly  reject- 
ing the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
and  condemning  as  idolatrous  all  adora- 
tion paid  to  the  sacramental  bread  and 
wine,  she  yet,  to  the  disgust  of  the 
Puritan,  required  her  children  to  re- 
ceive the  memorials  of  divine  love, 
meekly  kneeling  upon  their  knees.  Bis- 
carding  many  rich  vestments  which 
surrounded  the  altars  of  the  ancient 
fkith,  she  yet  retained,  to  the  horror 
of  weak  minds,  a  robe  of  white  linen, 
typical  of  the  purity  which  belonged  to 
her  as  the  mystics^  spouse  of  Christ. 
Discarding  a  crowd  of  pantomimic  ges- 
tures which,  in  the  Koman  Oatlk>lic 
worship,  are  substituted  for  intelligible 
words,  she  yet  shocked  many  rigid  Pro- 
testants by  marking  the  infant  just 
sprinkled  firom  the  font  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross.  The  Boman  Catholic  ad- 
dressed his  prayers  to  a  multitude  of 
Saints,  among  whom  were  numbered 
many  men  of  doubtful,  and  some  of 
hateful,  character.  The  Puritan  refused 
the  addition  of  Saint  even  to  the  ajpostle 
of  the  G-entiles,  and  to  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loted.  The  Church  of 
England,  though  she  asked  for  the  in- 
tercession of  no  created  being,  still  set 
apart  days  for  the  commemoration  of 
some  who  had  done  and  suffered  great 
things  for  the  fedth.  She  retained  con- 
firmation and  ordination  as  edifying 
rites ;  but  she  degraded  them  &om  the 
rank  of  sacraments.  Shrift  was  no  part 
of  her  system.  Yet  she  gently  invited 
the  dying  penitent  to  confess  his  sins 
to  a  divine,  and  empowered  her  minis- 
ters to  sooth  the  departing  soul  by  an 
absolution  which  breatiies  the  very 
spirit  of  the  old  religion.  In  general 
it  may  be  said  that  she  appeals  more 
to  the  understanding,  and  less  to  the 
senses  and  the  imagination,  than  the 


Church  of  Bome,  ftnd  tiiat  she  appeals 
less  to  the  undeiistanding,  and  more  to 
the  senses  and  imagination,  than  the 
ProtestantChurehesof  Sootland,Fni»oe^ 
and  Switzerland. 

Nothing,  however,  so  strongly  <£s- 
tingnished  the  Church  of  Eng-  b^j^h,^ 
land  from  other  Churches  as  J?J*2S 
the  relation  in  which  she  stood  to  tiM 


to  the  monarchy.  The  King  ** 
was  her  head.  The  limits  of  the  au- 
thority which  he  possessed,  as  sach, 
were  not  traced,  and  indeed  have  never 
yet  been  traced,  with  precision.  The 
laws  which  declared  him  supreme  in 
ecclesiastical  matters  were  drawn  rudely 
and  in  general  terms.    If,  for  the  pup- 

ejse  of  ascertaining  the  sense  of  those 
ws,  we  examitLe  tiie  books  and  livea 
of  those  who  founded  the  English 
ChTm!h,onr  perplexity  wiJlbe  increased. 
For  the  foimders  of  the  English  Church 
wrote  and  acted  in  an  age  of  yiolent 
intellectual  fermentation,  and  of  con- 
stant action  and  reaction.  They  there- 
fore often  contradicted  each  other,  and 
sometimes  contradicted  themselves. 
That  the  King  was,  under  Christ,  sole 
head  of  the  Church,  was  a  doctrine 
which  they  all  with  one  voice  affirmed : 
but  those  words  had  very  different  sig- 
nifications in  different  mouths,  and  in 
the  same  mouth  at  different  conjunc- 
tures. Sometimes  an  authority  which 
would  have  satisfied  Hildebrand  was 
ascribed  to  the  sovereign :  then  it  dwin- 
dled down  to  an  authority  little  more 
than  that  which  had  been  claimed  by 
many  ancient  English  princes  who  had 
been  in  constant  communion  with  the 
Church  of  Bome.  What  Henry  and  his 
fikvourite  counsellors  meant,  at  one  time, 
by  the  supremacy,  was  certainly  nothing 
less  than  the  whole  power  of  the  keys. 
The  King  wad  to  be  the  Pope  of  his 
kingdom,  the  vicar  of  God,  fiie  eno- 
sitor  of  Catholic  verity,  the  channel  of 
sacramental  graces.  He  arrogated  to 
himself  the  right  of  deciding  dogmati- 
cally what  was  orthodox  doctrine  and 
what  was  heresy,  of  drawing  up  and 
imposing  confessions  of  faim,  and  oi 
giving  religious  instruction  to  his  people. 
He  proclaimed  that  all  jurisdiction,  spi- 
ritual as  well  as  temporal,  was  derived 
from  him  alone,  and  that  it  was  in  hut 
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p««w  t»  ebn&r  episcopal  anthoritj,  and 
to  tebo  it  Mraj.  He  actoftlly  ordered 
bk  seal  to  be  put  to  eommifltions  bj 
'wiaA  hiskffps  were  appointed,  trho 
1W8  to  exereiee  their  f^ctiont  as  his 
depatiefl^  and  daring  his  pleasure.  Ae- 
eordiBg  to  this  system,  as  ^qpetuided 
IjCrauDmer,  the  King  was  the  spiritoal 
as  well  as  the  temporal  chief  of  the 
Jo&m.  In  both  capacitieB  His  ESgh- 
BOBs  must  have  lientenamts.  Ajs  he  ap^ 
pQoited  civil  offioers  to  keep  his  seal,  to 
eoiket  his  i<eTenites,  and  to  dispense 
jistiee  in  his  nune,  so  he  appointed 
dirioes  of  TsrioiiB  noiks  to  preach  the 
gospel,  and  to  adm  mister  the  sacva^ 
moits.  It  WM8  nnnecessasy  that  there 
shoidd  be  amy  imposition  of  hands. 
The  Efiig — such  was  the  opinion  of 
Cnnmer  given  m  the  plainest  words — 
mig^  in  virtue  of  aothority  derived 
from  God,  make  a  priest ;  and  t^e  priest 
so  made  needed  no  ordination  whatever. 
These  opinions  the  Archbishop,  in  spite 
of  the  (wpomtion  of  less  conrtly  divines, 
fiiQoired  out  to  every  legitimate  con- 
SRqoence.  He  held  that  his  own  spiri- 
tual fiuetions,  like  the  secular  factions 
of  the  Chancellor  and  Treasurer,  were 
at  once  detennined  by  a  demise  oi  the 
cwmt  When  Hemry  died,  therefore, 
the  Primate  and  his  soffiagaos  took  out 
ftab.  eomnnssions,  empowering  them 
to  ordain  and  to  govern  the  Chimsh  till 
the  new  sovereign  i^ould  think  fit  to 
order  otherwise.  When  it  was  objected 
t^t  a  power  to  bind  and  to  loose,  alto- 
gether distinct  firom  tempOTal  power, 
had  been  given  by  our  Lord  to  his  apos- 
tlflB^  some  theologians  of  this  school 
nplied  that  the  power  to  bind  and  to 
loose  had  descended,  not  to  the  clergy, 
hot  to  the  iThole  body  of  Christian  men, 
and  o^ht  to  be  exercised  by  the  chief 
ugistnite  as  the  representative  of  the 
aodeky.  When  it  was  objected  that 
Sbnit  Paul  had  rooken  of  ceiftain  per- 
MOi  i^iom  the  Holy  Ghost  had  node 
oveneers  and  i^^herds  of  the  fnithful, 
itVBS  answeved  that  King  Hoary  was 
tke  venr  ovuttecr,  the  very  shepherd, 
vhrai  the  Holy  G-host  had  appointed, 
ttd  to  -whom  the  expresaioBS  of  Saint 
IWapptied.* 

•  See  a  very  cttriona  oapt^r  which  Strype 
Merai  to  be  fn   Gardiner's  handwriting. 


These  high  pretensions  gave  scandal 
to  Protestants  as  well  as  to  Catholics ; 
and  the  soandal  was  greatly  iaeressed 
when  the  supremacy,  which  ^fozy  had 
resigned  back  to  the  Pope,  was  again 
annexed  to  the  crown,  on  the  accession 
of  Elisabeth.  It  seemed  monstnms 
that  a  woman  should  be  the  chief 
bishop  of  a  Church  in  which  an  apostle 
had  fbrbidden  her  even  to  let  her  voioe 
be  heard.  The  Queen,  therefore,  found 
it  necessary  expressly  to  disclaim  that 
sacerdotal  character  which  her  father 
had  assumed,  and  which,  aoo(»ding 
to  Cranmer,  had  been  imeparably 
joined,  by  divine  ordinance,  to  the 
regal  fonction.  When  the  Anglican 
confession  of  fhith  was  revised  in  her 
reign,  the  supremacy  was  exfdained  in 
a  manner  somewhat  different  from  that 
which  had  been  fadiionable  at  the  court 
of  Heniy.  Cranmer  had  declared,  in 
emphatic  terms,  that  Gkid  had  imme- 
diately conmiitted  to  Christian  princes 
the  whole  cure  of  all  their  subjects,  aa 
weU  concerning  the  adzainistration  of 
Ghxl's  word  for  the  cure  of  souls,  as 
concerning  the  adininistration  of  things 
p(^tical.*  The  thirty-seventh  artide 
of  religion,  framed  under  Elizabeth, 
dedares,  in  .terms  as  emphatic,  that 
the  ministering  of  God's  word  does 
not  belong  to  princes*  The  Queen, 
howevei*,  still  had  over  the  Church  a 
vintatorial  power  of  vast  and  undefined 
extent.  She  was  ^itrusted  bj  Pariia- 
ment  with  the  office  of  restraining  and 
pumping  heresy  and  every  sort  ol 
ecclesiastical  abuse,  and  was  permitted 
to  delegate  her  authority  to  com- 
missioners. The  Bishops  were  little 
more  than  her  ministers.  Rather  than 
grant  to  the  civil  magistrate  the  ab- 
solute power  of  nominating  spiritual 
pastors,  the  Chuareh  of  Borne,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  set  all  Europe  on  firew 
Bather  than  grant  to  the  citil  magi-' 
strate  the  absolute  power  of  nominating 
spiritual  pastors,  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  in  our  own  time^ 


Ecclesiastical    Memorials,    Book    I.    Chap, 
xvii. 

*  These  are  Craomer's  own  words.  Sec 
the  Aw)endix  to  Burnet's  History  of  the  Re- 
formation, Port  I.  Bodk  III.  No.  21.  Qnea- 
tion  9. 
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resigned  their  livings  by  hundreds. 
The  Chnrdi  of  Engluid  had  no  such 
scruples.  By  the  royal  authority  alone 
her  prelates  were  appointed.  By  the 
royal  authority  alone  her  Convocations 
were  summoned,  regulated,  prorogued, 
and  dissolved.  Without  the  Toyal 
sanction  her  canons  had  no  force.  One 
of  the  articles  of  her  faith  was  that 
without  the  royal  consent  no  eccle- 
siastical council  could  lawfully  assem- 
ble. From  all  her  judicatures  an 
appeal  lay,  in  the  last  resort,  to  the 
sovereign,  even  when  the  question  was 
whether  an  opinion  ought  to  be  ac- 
counted heretical,  or  whether  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  sacrament  had  been 
vidid.  Nor  did  the  Church  grudge 
this  extensive  power  to  our  princes. 
By  them  she  had  been  called  into 
existence,  nursed  through  a  feeble 
in&ncy,  guarded  &om  Papists  on  one 
side  and  from  Puritans  on  the  other, 
protected  against  Parliaments  which 
bore  her  no  ffood  will,  and  avenged  on 
literary  assailants  whom  she  found  it 
hard  to  answer.  Thus  gratitude,  hope, 
fear,  common  attachments,  common 
enmities,  bound  her  to  the  throne. 
All  her  traditions,  all  her  tastes,  were 
monarchicaL  Loyalty  became  a  point 
of  professional  nonour  among  her 
diergy,  the  peculiar  badge  which  dis- 
tinguished them  at  once  from  Calvin- 
bts  and  from  Papists.  Both  the  Cal- 
vinists  and  the  Papists,  widely  as  they 
differed  in  other  respects,  regarded 
with  extreme  jealousy  all  encroach- 
ments of  the  temporal  power  on  the 
domain  of  the  spiritual  power.  Both 
Calvinists  and  Papists  maintained  that 
subjects  might  justifiably  draw  the 
sword  against  ungodly  rulers.  In 
France  Calvinists  resisted  Charles  the 
Ninth:  Papists  resisted  Henry  the 
Fourth:  both  Papists  and  Calvinists 
resisted  Henry  the  Third.  In  Scotland 
Calvinists  led  Mary  captive.  On  the 
north  of  the  Trent  Papists  took  arms 
against  the  English  throne.  The 
Church  of  England  meantime  con- 
demned both  Calvinists  and  Papists, 
and  loudly  boasted  that  no  duty  was 
more  constantly  or  earnestly  inculcated 
by  her  than  that  of  submission  to 
princes. 


The  advantages  which  the  crown 
derived  from  this  dose  aUianee  with 
the  Established  Church  were  g^reat; 
but  they   were  not  without    serious 
drawbacks.    The  compromise  arranged 
by  Cranmer  had  from  the  first  been 
considered  by  a  large  body  of  Protest- 
ants as  a  scheme   for  serving    two 
masters,  as  an  attempt  to  iinite  the 
worship  of  the  Lord  with  the  worship 
of  Baal      In  the  days  of  Edward  the 
Sixth  the  scruples  of  this  party  had 
repeatedly  thrown  great  dificulties  in 
the  way  of  the  government  .  When 
Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  those 
difficulties  were  much  increased.    Vio- 
lence   naturally    engenders    violence. 
The  spirit  of  I^testantism  was  there- 
fore far  fiercer  and  more  intolerant 
after  the  cruelties  of  Mary  than  before 
them.  Many  persons  who  were  ThePo. 
warmly  attached  to  the  new  ri»M»fc 
opinions  had,  during  the  evil  days, 
taken  refuge  in  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many.   They  had  been  hospitably  re- 
ceived by  their  brethren  in  the  faith, 
had  sate  at  the  feet  of  the  great  doctors 
of  Strasburg,  Zurich,  and  Geneva^  and 
had  been,  during  some  years,  accus- 
tomed to  a  more  simple  worship,  and 
to  a  more  democratical  form  of  chnrch 
government,  than   England  had  yet 
seen.      These  men  returned  to  their 
country,    convinced  that   the  reform 
which  had  been  effected  under  King 
Edward  had  been  fai  less  searching 
and  extensive  than  the  interests  of  piue 
religion  required.     But  it  was  in  vain 
that  they  atten^ted  to  obtain  any  con- 
cession from  EUzabeth.    Indeed  her 
system,  wherever  it  differed  from  her 
brother's,  seemed  to  them  to  differ  for 
the  worse.    They  were  little  disposed 
to  submit,  in  matters  of  faith,  to  any 
human  authority.    They  had  recently, 
in  reliance  on  their  own  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  risen  up  against  a  Churdi 
strong  in  immemorial  antiquity  and 
catholic  consent.  It  was  by  no  common 
exertion  of  intellectual  energy  that  they 
had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  that  gorgeous 
and  imperial  superstition ;  and  it  was 
vain  to  ejq>ect  that,  immediately  after 
such  an    emancipation,    they    would 
patiently  submit  to  a  new  spiritual 
tyranny.    Long  accustomed,  when  ths 
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priest  lifted  np  the  host,  to  bow  down 
with  their  f&cea  to  the  earth,  as  before 
a  present  God,  they  had  learned  to  treat 
the  mass  as  an  idolatrous  mummery. 
Long  accustomed  to  regard  the  Pope 
as  ^e  successor  of  the  chief  of  the 
apostles,  as  the  bearer  of  the  keys  of 
earth  and  heaven,  they  had  learned  to 
regard  him  as  the  Beast,  the  Antichrist, 
tlie  Man  of  Sin.  It  was  not  to  be 
e^)ected  that  they  would  immediately 
transfer  to  an  upstart  authority  the 
homage  which  they  had  withdrawn 
ftam  the  Vatican;  that  they  would 
sobmit  their  private  judgment  to  the 
auUiority  of  a  Church  founded  on 
priTate  judgment  alone;  that  they 
would  be  afraid  to  dissent  from  teachers 
who  themselves  dissented  from  what 
had  lately  been  the  universal  faith  of 
western  Christendom.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  the  indignation  which  must 
have  been  felt  by  bold  and  inquisitive 
spirits,  glorying  in  newly  acquired 
fro3dom,  when  an  institution  younger 
by  many  years  than  themselves,  an 
institation  which  had,  under  their  own 
eyes,  gradually  received  its  form  from 
the  passions  and  interests  of  a  court, 
began  to  mimic  the  lofty  style  of 
Borne. 

Since  these  men  could  not  be  con- 
rineed,  it  was  determined  that  they 
should  be  persecuted.  Persecution 
produced  its  natural  effect  on  them. 
It  found  them  a  sect :  it  made  them  a 
Yv^^  faction.  To  their  hatred  of  the 
»jg<«a  Church  was  now  added  hatred 
of  the  Crown.  T?he  two  senti- 
ments were  intermingled;  and  each 
embitt^«d  the  other.  The  opinions 
of  the  Puritan  concerning  the  relation 
of  ruler  and  subject  were  widely 
different  from  those  which  were  in- 
culcated in  the  Homilies.  His  favourite 
divines  had,  both  by  precept  and  by 
example,  encouraged  resistance  to 
tyrants  and  persecutors.  His  fellow 
CalTinists  in  France,  in  Holland,  and 
jn  Scotland,  were  in  arms  against 
idolatrous  and  cruel  princes.  His 
notions,  too,  respecting  the  government 
of  the  state  took  a  tinge  from  his 
notions  respecting  the  government  of 
the^  Church.  Some  of  the  sarcasms 
^teh  were  popularly  thrown  on  epis- 


copacy might,  without  much  difficulty, 
be  turned  against  royalty ;  and  many 
of  the  arguments  which  were  used  to 
prove  that  spiritual  power  was  best 
lodged  in  a  synod  seemed  to  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  temporal  power 
was  best  lodged  in  a  parliament. 

Thus,  as  the  priest  of  the  Established 
Church  was,  from  interest,  from  princi- 
ple, and  from  passion,  zealous  for  the 
royal  prerogatives,  the  Puritan  was, 
from  interest,  from  principle,  and  from 
passion,  hostile  to  them.  The  power  of 
the  discontented  sectaries  was  great. 
They  were  found  in  every  rank;  but 
they  were  strongest  among  the  mercan- 
tile classes  in  the  towns,  and  among 
the  small  propriet(»rs  in  the  country. 
Early  in  tne  reign  of  Elizabeth  they 
began  to  return  a  mtgority  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  And  doubtless,  „^  .^ 
had  our  ancestors  been  then  at  tematie 


liberty  to  fix  their  attention  mcntnr 
entirely  on  domestic  questions,  l^S^u 


on 
to 


the  strife  between  the  Crown  JJ^'Si^t 
and  the  Parliament  would  in-  j'JI**^ 
stantly  have  commenced.  But 
that  was  no  season  for  internal  dissen- 
sions. It  might,  indeed,  well  be 
doubted  whether  the  firmest  union 
among  all  the  orders  of  the  state  could 
avert  the  common  danger  by  which  all 
were  threatened.  Roman  Catholic 
Europe  and  reformed  Europe  were 
struggling  for  death  or  life.  France, 
divided  against  herself,  had,  for  a  time, 
ceased  to  be  of  any  account  in  Chris- 
tendom. The  English  government  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest, 
and,  while  persecuting  Presbyterians  at 
home,  extended  a  powerful  protection 
to  Presbyterian  Churches  abroad.  At 
the  head  of  the  opposite  party  was  the 
mightiest  prince  of  the  age,  a  prince 
who  ruled  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  the  East  and  the  "West  In- 
dies, whose  armies  repeatedly  marched 
to  Paris,  and  whose  fieets  kept  the 
coasts  of  Devonshire  and  Sussex  in 
alarm.  It  long  seemed  probable  that 
Englishmen  would  have  to  fight  despe- 
rately on  English  ground  for  their 
religion  and  independence.  Nor  were 
they  ever  for  a  moment  free  from  ap- 
prehensions of  some  great  treason  at 
home.     For  in  that  age  it  had  become 
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a  point  of  0(Hi8oiMice  and  of  hoBOor 
with  many  men  of  generous  natures  to 
fiamfioe  l^eir  ooim^  to  their  religion. 
A  suooessicm  of  dark  plots,  formed  by 
Boman  Catholics  against  the  life  of  the 
Qneen  and  the  existence  of  the  nation, 
kept  society  in  constant  alarm.  What- 
erer  might  be  l&e  Moults  of  Elisabeth, 
it  was  plain  that,  to  speak  humanly, 
the  fate  of  the  reidm  and  of  all  re- 
tormed  Chwrches  was  staked  on  the 
security  of  her  person  and  on  the 
success  of  her  admimstration.  To 
strengthen  her  hands  was,  therefore^ 
tiie  first  duty  of  a  patriot  and  a  Fro- 
testMit;  and  that  duty  was  well  per- 
formed. The  Puritans,  even  in  the 
depths  of  t^e  priscms  to  which  she  had 
sent  them,  prayed,  and  with  no  simu- 
lated fepyour,  that  she  might  be  kept 
from  the  dagger  of  tiie  assassin,  that 
rebellion  might  be  put  down  under  her 
feet,  and  that  her  arms  might  be  victo- 
rious by  sea  and  land.  One  of  the 
most  stubborn  of  lite  stubborn  sect, 
immediately  after  his  hand  had  been 
lopped  off  ioT  an  offence  ii^  which  he 
had  been  hurried  by  his  intemperate 
seal,  waved  his  hat  witih  the  hand 
whi<^  was  stUl  left  him,  and  shouted 
'^G-od  save  the  Queen!"  Thes^timent 
with  which  these  men  regiuKled  her  has 
descended  to  th^  post^ty.  The  Non- 
conformists, rigoEomdy  as  she  tveated 
them,  have,  as  a  body,  always  venerated 
her  memory.* 

During  uie  greater  part  of  her  reign, 
therefore,  the  Puritans  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  tJioi^  sometimes  mutinous, 
felt  no  dispositKm  to  array  themselves 
in  systematic  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment. But^  when  the  defeat  of  the 
Armada,  the  snceessM  resistance  of 


*  The  Pnritaii  historian,  If ea|,  after  oensDT- 
ing  the  cmeltj  with  which  ghe  treated  the 
sect  to  which  he  belonged,  oonclndes  thns : 
"However,  notwithstanding  all  thase  ble- 
mishes, Queen  Elizabeth  stands  upon  record 
as  a  wise  and  poUtio  princess,  for  delivering 
her  kingdom  from  the  difficulties  in  which  it 
was  involved  at  her  accession,  for  pres^rdng 
the  Protestant  reformation  against  the  potent 
attempts  of  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  King 
of  Spain  abroad,  and  the  Queen  of  Soots  and 
her  Popish  subjects  at  hcnne  .  .  .  She  was  the 
glory  of  the  age  in  which  she  lived,  and  will 
be  the  admiration  of  posterity."— History  of 
the  Puritans,  Part  I.  Chap.  viii. 


the  United  Provinces  to  the  6paniA 
power,  the  firm  establidiment  of  Heuy 
the  Fourth  on  the  throne  of  France, 
and  the  death  of  Philip  the  Second, 
had  secured  the  Skate  and  the  Chnidi 
against  all  danger  from  alnoad,  an 
obstinate  straggle,  destined  to  last 
during  several  generaticms,  instantly 
b^an  at  home. 

It  was  in  the  Parliament  of  1601  Aat 
the  opposition  which  had,  dur-  0^.^1011 
ing  forty  years,  heea  silently  ••JJj"^ 
gathering  and  husbanding  ******* 
strength,  fought  its  fiist  great  battle 
and  won  its  first  victory,  ^e  ground 
was  w^  chosen.  The  English  sove- 
reigns had  always  been  entrusted  witli 
Uie  supreme  durection  of  commercial 
police.  It  was  their  imdoubted  prero- 
gative to  regulate  coin,  wei^ts,  and 
measures,  and  to  anoint  fairs,  muketB, 
and  ports.  The  Ime  which  boimded 
their  authority  av&e  trade  had,  as  usual, 
been  but  loosely  drawn.  They,  there- 
fore, as  usual,  eneroaehed  on  tJia  pro- 
vince which  rightfully  belonged  to  the 
legislature,  ^e  encroadiment  was,  as 
usual,  patioitly  bOTse,  till  it  became 
serious.  But  at  length  the  Queoi  took 
upon  herself  to  grant  patents  of  mono- 
poly by  scores.  There  was  scaxedy  a 
family  in  IJie  realm  which  did  not  feel 
itself  aggrieved  by  the  i^ression  and 
ext(»tion  which  this  almse  naturally 
caused.  Iron,  oil,  vinegar,  coal,  salt- 
pefare,  lead,  starch,  yam,  skins,  leather, 
glass,  could  be  bought  only  at  e^cor- 
bitant  prices..  The  House  ci  Commons 
met  in  an  angiy  and  determizied  mood. 
It  was  in  vain  that  a  courtly  min^ty 
blamed  the  Speaker  for  suSering  the 
acts  of  the  Cfueen's  Highness  to  be 
called  in  question.  The  language  of 
the  discontented  party  was  high  and 
menadng,  and  was  echoed  by  the  voice 
of  the  whole  nation.  The  coach  of  the 
chief  minister  of  the  crown  was  4nir- 
rounded  by  an  indignant  populace,  who 
cursed  the  monopdties,  and  exdadmfid 
that  the  prerogative  should  not  be  suf- 
fered to  toudi  the  cAA  liberties  of 
England.  There  seemed  for  a  moment 
to  be  some  danger  that  the  long  and 
glorious  reign  of  Elizabeth  woidd  have 
a  shameful  and  disastrous  end.  She, 
however,  with  admirable  judgment  and 
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temper,  declined  the  contest,  put  her- 
self at  the  head  of  the  reforming  party, 
cKbessed  the  gideTance,  thanked  the 
Commons,  in  touching  and  dignified 
IftQgBJ^e,  for  their  tender  care  of  the 
ganeral  weal,  brought  back  to  herself 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  left  to  her 
snceessors  a  memorable  example  of  the 
vaj  in  which  it  behoves  a  ruler  to  deal 
viUi  public  moTements  whidti  he  has 
not  the  means  of  r^isting. 

In  the  year  1603  tiie  great  Queen 
^,„Q^j^  died.  That  year  is,  on  many 
■din.  accounts,  one  of  the  most  im- 
emiiitu  pMrtant  epochs  in  our  history, 
i^^  It  -was  then  that  both  Scot- 
^^^^  laud  and  Ireland  became  parts 
of  the  same  empire  with 
England.  Both  Scotland  uid  Ireland, 
indeed,  had  been  subjugated  by  the 
Plantagenets ;  but  neither  countiy  had 
been  patient  under  the  yoke.  Scotland 
had,  with  heroic  energy,  vindicated  her 
independem^o,  had,  &om  the  time  of 
Bobert  !]&?uco,  been  a  separate  kingdom, 
and  was  now  joined  to  the  southern 
pait  of  the  island  in  a  manner  which 
rather  gratified  than  wounded  her 
national  jaide.  Ireland  had  neyer, 
since  the  days  of  Henry  the  Second, 
been  able  to  egqpel  the  foreign  invaders ; 
but  she  had  struggled  against  th^u 
Umg  and  ^ercely.  Busing  the  four^ 
teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  Eng- 
lish power  in  that  island  was  constantly 
dedming,  imd,  in  the  days  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  sank  to  the  lowest  point. 
The  Irish  dominions  of  that  prince 
consisted  only  of  the  counties  of 
Bnblin  and  Louth,  of  some  parts  of 
Heath  and  Kildare,  and  of  a  few  sear 

C  scattered  alcmg  the  coast  A 
portion  even  of  Leinster  was  not 
jet  divided  into  counties.  Munster, 
Ulster,  and  Connaught  were  ruled  by 
petty  sovereigns,  partly  Celts,  and 
partly  degenwate  Normans,  who  had 
fingotten  their  (mgin  and  had  adopted 
the  Celtic  language  and  manners.  But, 
daring  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Banish  power  had  made  great  pro- 
gress. The  half  savage  chieftains 
^K)  reigned  beyond  the  pale  had 
submitted  one  after  another  to  the 
lieutenants  of  the  Tudors.  At  length, 
»  few  weeks  bef<»e  the  death  of  Eliza- 


beth, the  conquest,  which  had  been 
begun  more  than  four  hundred  yeara 
be&)re  by  Strongbow,  was  completed  by 
Mounljoy.  Scarcely  had  James  the 
First  mounted  the  English  throne  when 
the  last  O'Donnel  and  O'Neil  who  have 
held  the  rank  of  independent  princes 
kissed  his  hand  at  Whitehall  Thence- 
forward his  writs  ran  and  his  judges 
held  assizes  in  every  part  of  Ireland; 
and  the  English  law  superseded  the 
customs  which  had  prevailed  among 
the  aboriginal  tribes. 

In  extent  Scotland  and  Ireland  were 
nearlv  equal  to  each  other,  and  were 
togetner  nearly  equal  to  England,  but 
were  much  less  thickly  peopled  than 
England,  and  were  very  far  behind 
England  in  wealth  and  civilisation 
Scotland  had  been  kept  back  by  the 
sterility  of  her  soil ;  and,  in  the  midst 
of  lighty  the  thick  darkness  of  the.  mid- 
dle ages  still  rested  on  Ireland 

The  population  of  ScoUaud,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Celtic  tribes  which 
were  thinly  scattered  over  the  HelnddeB 
and  over  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
northern  shires,  was  of  the  same  blood 
with  the  population  of  £)ngland,  and 
spoke  a  tongue  which  did  not  differ 
horn  the  purest  English  more  than  the 
dialects  of  Somersetshiro  and  Lancashire 
differed  from  each  other.  In  Ireland, 
on  the  contrary,  the  population,  with 
the  laxc^tion  of  the  small  I^Iish 
colony  near  the  coasts  was  Celtic,  and 
still  kept  the  Celtic  speech  and  man^ 
ners. 

In  natural  courage  and  intelligence 
both  the  nations  which  now  became 
connected  with  England  ranked  high. 
In  perseverance,  in  self-command,  in 
forethought,  in  all  the  virtues  which 
conduce  to  success  in  life,  the  Scots 
have  never  been  surpassed.  The  Irish, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  distinguished 
by  qualities  which  tend  to  make  men 
interesting  rather  than  prosperous. 
They  were  an  ardent  and  impetuous 
race,  easily  moved  to  tears  or  to  laugh- 
ter, to  fiuy  or  to  love.  Alone  among 
the  nations  of  northern  Europe  they 
had  the  susceptibility,  the  vivacity, 
the  natural  torn  for  acting  and  rhe- 
toric, which  are  indigenous  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.    Ill 
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mental  cnltiyatioii  Scotland  had  an  in- 
disputable superiority.  Though  that 
kinedom  was  uien  the  poorest  in  Chris- 
tendom, it  already  vied  in  every  branch 
of  learning  with  the  most  favoured 
countries.  Scotsmen,  whose  dwellings 
and  whose  food  were  as  wretched  as 
those  of  the  Icelanders  of  our  time, 
wrote  Latin  verse  with  more  than  the 
deUcacy  of  Vida,  and  made  discoveries 
in  science  which  would  have  added  to 
the  renown  of  Galileo.  Ireland  could 
boast  of  no  Buchanan  or  Napier.  The 
genius,  with  which  her  aboriginal  in- 
habitants were  largely  endowed,  showed 
itself  as  yet  only  in  ballads  which,  wild 
and  rugged  as  they  were,  seemed  to 
the  judging  eve  of  Spenser  to  contain 
a  portion  of  the  pure  gold  of  poetry. 

Scotland,  in  becoming  part  of  the 
British  monarchy,  preserved  her  dig- 
nity. Having,  during  many  genera- 
tions, courageously  withstood  the  Eng- 
lish arms,  she  was  now  joined  to  her 
stronger  neighbour  on  the  most  hon- 
ourable terms.  She  gave  a  King  in- 
stead of  receiving  one.  She  retained 
her  own  constitution  and  laws.  Her 
tribunals  and  parliaments  remained 
entirely  independent  of  the  tribunals 
and  parliaments  which  sate  at  West- 
minster. The  administration  of  Scot- 
land was  in  Scottish  han^s;  for  no 
Englishman  had  any  motive  to  emigrate 
northward,  and  to  contend  with  the 
shrewdest  and  most  pertinacious  of  all 
races  for  what  was  to  be  scraped  to- 
gether in  the  poorest  of  all  treasuries. 
Nevertheless  Scotland  by  no  means 
escaped  the  fate  ordained  for  every 
country  which  is  connected,  but  not 
incorporated,  with  another  country  of 
greater  resources.  Though  in  name  an 
independent  kingdom,  she  was,  during 
more  than  a  century,  really  treated,  in 
many  respects,  as  a  subject  province. 

Ireland  was  undisguisedly  governed 
as  a  dependency  won  by  the  sword. 
Her  rude  national  institutions  had 
perished.  The  English  colonists  sub- 
mitted to  the  dictation  of  the  mother 
country,  without  whose  support  they 
could  not  exist,  and  indemnified  them- 
selves by  trampling  on  the  people 
among  whom  they  had  settled.  The 
parliaments  which  met  at  Dublin  could 


pass  no  law  which  had  not  been  pre- 
viously approved  by  the  English  Privy 
CouncoL  The  authority  of  tiie  English 
legislature  extended  over  Ireland.  The 
executive  administration  was  entrusted 
to  men  taken  either  from  England  or 
&om  the  English  pale,  and,  in  either 
case,  regarded  as  foreigners,  and  even 
as  enemies,  bv  the  Celtic  population. 

But  the  circumstance  which,  more 
than  any  other,  has  made  Ireland  to 
differ  from  Scotland  remains  to  be 
noticed.  Scotland  was  Protestant.  In 
no  part  of  Europe  had  the  movement 
of  the  popular  mind  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  been  so  rapid  and  vio- 
lent The  Eeformers  had  vanquished, 
deposed,  and  imprisoned  their  idola- 
trous sovereign.  They  would  not  en- 
dure even  such  a  compromise  as  had 
been  effected  in  England.  They  had 
established  the  Calvinistic  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  worship;  and  they 
made  little  distinction  between  Popery 
and  Prelacy,  between  the  Mass-  and  t 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Unfor- 
tunately for  Scotland,  the  prince  whom 
she  sent  to  govern  a  fairer  inheritance 
had  been  so  much  annoyed  by  the 
pertinacity  with  which  her  theologians 
had  asserted  against  him  the  privileges 
of  the  synod  and  the  pulpit  that  he 
hated  the  ecclesiastical  pohty  to  which 
she  was  fondly  attached  as  much  as  it 
was  in  his  effeminate  nature  to  hate 
anything,  and  had  no  sooner  mounted 
the  English  throne  than  he  began  to 
show  an  intolerant  zeal  for  the  govern- 
ment and  ritual  of  the  English  Church. 

The  Irish  were  the  oi3y  people  of 
northern  Europe  who  had  remained 
true  to  the  old  religion.  This  is  to  be 
partly  ascribed  to  the  circumstance 
that  they  were  some  centuries  behind 
their  neighbours  in  knowledge.  But 
other  causes  had  cooperated.  The  Re- 
formation had  been  a  national  as  well 
as  a  moral  revolt.  It  had  been,  not 
only  an  insurrection  of  the  laity  against 
the  clergy,  but  also  an  insurrection  of 
all  the  branches  of  the  great  German 
race  against  an  alien  domination.  It 
is  a  most  significant  circumstance  that 
no  large  society  of  which  the  tongue  is 
not  Teutonic  has  over  turned  Protes- 
tant,  and  that,  wherever  a  language 
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derired  from  that  of  ancient  Borne  is 
spoken,  the  religion  of  modem  Borne 
to  this  day  prevails.  The  patriotisni 
of  the  Irish  had  taken  a  peculiar  di- 
rection. The  object  of  their  animosity 
VBS  not  Borne,  but  England ;  and  they 
had  especial  reason  to  abhor  those 
English  sovereigns  who  had  been  the 
chie&  of  the  great  schism,  Henry  the 
Eighth  and  Elizabeth.  During  the  vain 
straggle  which  two  generations  of 
Milesian  princes  maintained  against 
the  Tudors,  rdigious  enthusiasm  and 
national  entimsiasm  became  inseparably 
blended  in  the  minds  of  the  vanquished 
race.  The  new  feud  of  Protestant  and 
Papist  inflamed  the  old  feud  of  Saxon 
and  Celt  The  English  conquerors, 
meanwhile,  neglected  all  legitimate 
means  of  conversion.  No  care  was 
taken  to  provide  the  vanquished  nation 
vith  instructors  capable  of  making 
th^nselves  understood.  No  translation 
of  the  Bible  was  put  forth  in  the  Irish 
language.  The  government  contented 
its^with  setting  up  a  vast  hierarchy 
of  Protestant  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
rectors,  who  did  nothing,  and  ymOf  for 
doing  notJiing^  were  paid  out  of  the 
spoils  of  a  Cnurch  loved  and  revered 
by  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

There  was  much  in  the  state  both 
of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland  which  might 
well  excite  the  painfid  apprehensions 
of  a  farsighted  statesman.  As  yet, 
liowerer,  there  was  the  appearance  of 
tranqnillitT.  For  the  first  time  all  the 
Eiitish  isles  were  peaceably  united 
tinder  one  sceptre. 

It  should  seem  that  the  weight  of 
England  among  European  nations 
oQ^t^  from  this  epoch,  to  have  greatly 
iiusreased.  The  territory  whidi  her 
neir  £ing  governed  was,  in  extent, 
nearly  doub&  that  which  Elizabeth 
bad  inherited.  His  empire  was  the 
iDost  complete  within  itself  and  the 
most  secure  from  attack  that  was  to  be 
fimnd  in  the  world.  The  Plantagenets 
and  Tudors  had  been  repeatedly  under 
the  necessity  of  defendmg  themselves 
agunst  Scotland  while  they  were  en- 
Pged  in  continental  war.  The  long 
ttoflict  in  Ireland  had  been  a  severe  and 
pnpetual  drain  on  their  resources.  Yet 
«?en  under  such  disadvantages  those 
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sovereigns  had  been  highly  considered 
throughout  Christendom.  It  mighty 
therefore,  not  unreasonably  be  expected 
that  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
combined  would  form  a  state  second  to 
none  that  then  existed. 

All  such  expectations  were  strangely 
disappointed.  On  the  djjr  of  Dtaij„^ 
the  accession  of  James  the  First  J^^*^ 
England  descended  frrom  the  uMor' 
rank  which  she  had  hitherto  £K*^J 
held,  and  began  to  be  re-  Jfj^ISi. 
garded  as  a  power  hardly  of  the  ** 
second  order.  During  many  years  the 
great  Bntish  monarchy,  under  four 
successive  princes  of  the  House  of 
Stuart,  was  scarcely  a  more  important 
member  of  the  European  system  than 
the  little  kingdom  of  Scotland  had 
previously  been.  This,  however,  is 
little  to  be  regretted.  Of  James  the 
Firsts  as  of  John,  it  may  be  said  that, 
if  his  administration  had  been  able  and 
splendid,  it  would  probably  have  been 
fatal  to  our  country,  and  that  we  owe 
more  to  his  weakness  and  meanness 
than  to  the  wisdom  and  courage  of 
much  better  sovereigns.  He  came  to 
the  throne  at  a  critical  moment  The 
time  was  fast  approaching  when  either 
the  King  must  become  absolute,  or  the 
Parliament  must  control  the  whole  exe- 
cutive administration.  Had  James 
been,  like  Heniy  the  Fourth,  like 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  or  like  Giistavus 
Adolphus,  a  valiant^  active,  and  politic 
ruler,  had  he  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Protestants  of  Europe,  had  he 
gained  great  victories  oyer  Tilly  and 
S^inola,  had  he  adorned  Westminster 
with  the  spoils  of  Bavarian  monas- 
teries and  Flemish  cathedrals,  had  he 
hung  Austrian  and  Castilian  banners 
in  St.  Paul's,  and  had  he  found  him- 
self, after  great  achievements,  at  the 
head  of  fifty  thousand  troops,  brave, 
well  disciplmed,  and  devotedly  attached 
to  his  person,  the  English  Parliament 
would  soon  have  been  nothing  more 
than  a  name.  Happily  he  was  not  a 
man  to  play  such  a  -pait.  He  began 
his  administratipn  by  putting  an  end 
to  the  war  which  had  raged  durine 
maoy  years  between  England  and 
Spain ;  and  from  that  time  he  shunned 
hostilities  with  a  caution  which  was 
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moat  agBindt  theissultsofhifl  neigh- 
bonzB  aad  the  ekuaoms  of  his  s&hjects. 
Not  tUl  1^  %uit  year  ^  las  life  could 
1^  infiueaoe  •of  his  son,  his  fa^ooiite, 
his  FsxHsment,  and  his  people  com- 
bined,  induce  him  to  stnke  one  feeble 
blow  ni  defence  'Of  his  family  and  of 
his  xeligicm.  It  was  wdl  for  those 
whom  he  governed  that  he  in  this  mst- 
tear  disregarded  their  wi^es.  The 
etflfeot  of  his  pacific  pcdiGy  was  that, 
in  his  time,  no  regowr  troops  w&pe 
needed,  sndthat,  wmle  France,  Spain, 
itafy,  Belgium,  and  Germany  swarmed 
with  mteroenajy  soSldiers,  lite  defence  of 
iomr  island  was  still  confided  to  the 
militia. 

As  the  King  had  no  standing  army, 
•and  did  not  even  atttempt  to  form  one, 
it  would  have  been  wise  in  him  to  avoid 
anyconfiict  with  his  people.  But  snch 
was  his  indiscretion  that,  while  he  aIh;o- 
gether  ne^ected  the  means  which  alone 
coidd  make  him  really  absolnte,  he  eon- 
«tantly  put  forward,  in  the  most  ofl^- 
eive  form,  claims  of  which  none  of  his 
^^  predecessors  had  ever  dreamed. 
«f  dtril^  It  was  «^  this  time  that  those 
■***•  strange  theories  which  Fihner 
afterwards  farmed  into  a  syi^tem,  trnd 
which  became  the  badge  of  the  most 
violent  class  of  Tories  and  high  ichnrch- 
men,  first  emerged  into  notice.  It  was 
gravely  maintained  that  the  Supreme 
Being  regarded  hereditary  monarchy, 
as  opposed  to  other  forms  of  govern- 
ment, with  pecuKar  fevour;  that  the 
rule  of  succession  in  order  of  primo- 
genitnre  was  a  divine  institution, 
anterior  to  the  Christian,  and  even  to 
the  Mosaic  dispensation;  that  no 
human  pOwer,  not  even  that  of  the 
whole  legislature,  no  length  of  adverse 
possession,  thou^  it  extended  to  ten 
centuries,  could  deprive  a  legitimate 
prince  of  his  rights ;  that  the  authority 
of  such  a  prince  was  necessarily  always 
despotic ;  that  the  laws,  by  which,  in 
Etaglond  and  in  other  countries,  the 
prerogative  was  limited,  were  to  be  re- 
-gard^  merely  as  «oncesraons  whi^ 
ihe  sovereign  had  £:eely  made  and 
might  at  Ms  -jdeasure  resume;  and 
that  any  ttpeaty  which  a  Mng  might 
«(mehide  with  his  people  was  merety  a 
idedfloraitaon  tff  Ms  present  intexi^ons, 


and  not  a  contract  of  wMch  t^e  per- 
iS^rmanoe  could  be  demanded,  it  is  A 
evident  that  this  theory,  thou^  in- 
tended to  strengthen  the  foundations 
df  go^remment,  altogether  muielities 
them.  Does  the  divine  and  inmmtiB^ 
lawof  primogenitore  admit  females,  or 
exclude  them  ?  On  either  suppontion 
half  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  mnst  he 
usuiptta,  regning  in  defiance  of  Ihe 
law  of  Gfod,  and  Hable  to  be  -^Kmos- 
sessed  by  the  rightful  hdis.  Tl»doc- 
trine  that  kingly  government  is  pecu- 
liarly favoured  by  Heaven  receives  no 
oouBteDanoe  from  the  Old  Testament ; 
for  in  the  Old  Testament  we  read  that 
the  chosen  people  were  blamed  -and 
punished  for  demring  a  king,  and  that 
they  were  afterward  oommanded  to 
withdraw  tiieir  alle^ance  from  him. 
Their  whide  history,  far  from  counte- 
nancing the  notion  that  succession  In 
order  of  primogeniture  is  of  divine 
institution,  would  rather  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  younger  brothers  sre  -raider 
the  espeoal  protection  of  heaven. 
Isaac  was  not  .tiie  Eldest  son  of  Abra- 
ham, nor  Jacob  of  Isaac,  nor  Judah  of 
Jacob,  SOT  David  of  Jesse,  nor  Solo- 
mon of  David.  Nor  does  the  system 
of  Fihner  recdvo  any  countraanee 
from  those  passages  of  the  Kew  Testa- 
ment whidi  describe  gOYemment  us  im 
ordinance  of  Qod:  for  the  govemm^it 
under  whidi  the  writers  of  the  Kew 
Testameirt  Eved  was  not  a  here^aiy 
monardiy.  '^e  Koman  Empeiocs 
were  republican  magistrates,  named  by 
the  senate.  None  of  them  pretended 
to  TuSe  byright  of  birth ;  and,  in  fiic^ 
both  Tiberius,  to  v^om  Christ  com- 
manded that  tribute  should  he  given, 
and  Nero,  whom  Paul  directed  the 
Bomans  to  obey,  were,  according  to 
the  pufcriarchal  theory  of  government, 
usurpers.  In  the  middle  ages  '^e  doc- 
trine of  indefeasible  heredrtaiy  ri^ 
wotddhave  been r^arded  as  heretic^: 
for  Jtwas  altogether  incompat%le  wifli 
1he  higii  pretensions  of  the  <3hTnrdh  of 
Bome.  It  was  a  doctrine  unknown  to 
the  founders  of  the  Church  of  Ebb>- 
land.  The  Honrily  on  Wilful  BeM- 
Hon  had  strongly,  and  indeed  too 
stronghr,  inculcated  submission  to  coo- 
stttutedciriihorily,  but  had  made  no  dBcH 
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tinetten  between  hereditary  and  dLeo- 
tm  BonaidiieSy  <a  between  monarchies 
and  republics.  Indeed  most  of  the 
Iffedeeeasort  of  Jemes  would,  from 
peESoaal  molives,  h^ve  r^;afded  the 
patriafchaZ  theory  ^  govemmeBt  with 
ftTersioiL  William  Bufbs,  Henry  the 
FiB^  Stephen,  John,  Heniythe  Fourth, 
Beniy  Ihe  Fifth,  Hemy  the  Sixth, 
Kduod  the  Tfaixd,  and  Henry  the 
Seventh,  had  ail  vekned  in  defiance  of 
the  stBct  mk  of  dBaoent  A  grave 
dooMhnng  oyer  the  laeitimacy  both  of 
Mny  mnd  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  im- 
fOBxkkt  that  ^th  Csthscine  of  Jbragon 
aad  Ame  BoIbjb  could  lutve  been 
kv^y  married  to  Henry  the  Eighth ; 
and  the  higKert  authority  in  the  realm 
bad  pronounoed  that  nether  was  so. 
1^  'Aidais,  iae  from  oonsiderinff  the 
law  of  aaocetsion  as  a  diyme  ana  un> 
dusgeahie  iBatitution,  wero  oonstantly 
tuiperi4g  with  it  Henry  the  Eighth 
obt«ned  «m  act  of  partiamenty  giving 
liiza  power  to  leave  the  crown  by  will, 
and  actually  Biade  a  will  to  the  pseju- 
dioe  of  the  loyal  iunily  of.  Sco^hmd. 
Edward  the  Sixth,  uaamthorised  by 
PariiameBt,  asauned  a  similar  power; 
with  the  fiill  approbation  of  the  most 
OBtseiit  ficfoirBierB.  Elisabeth,  con- 
sdons  that  h^  own  title  was  open  to 
goLve  objection,  and  unwilling  toadmit 
eren  a  reverabnaiy  right  in  her  rival 
aid  euuBiy  the  Q»een  o£  Scots,  induced 
^  Parliament  to  pass  a  law,  enacting 
tfaat  whoever  should  deny  the  compe- 
tency of  the  reigning  sovereign,  with 
the  assent  of  the  Estates  of  the  realm, 
to  alter  the  suocessioii^  should  sufEer 
death  as  a  traitor.  But  the  situation 
of  James  was  wid^  different  from 
tibat  of  Elizabeth.  Far  io&rior  to  her 
in  abihtieB  aakl  in  popularity,  regarded 
hy  tiie  Engli^  as  an  -ali^i,  and  ex- 
(aoded  from  the  throne  by  the  testa- 
sent  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  King 
of  Soots  was  yettiie  undoubted  heir  of 
WiDiam  the  Conquerer  and  of  Egbert 
He  had,  therefore,  an  obvious  interest 
in  ineoleatang  the  superstitious  notion 
tbat  birth  confers  nghts  anterior  to 
l&ir,aBd  nnaiUeraUe  by  law.  It  was  a 
notion,  moreover,  well  suited  to  his  in- 
tellect and  temper.  It  soon  found 
iBAoy   advocates   among    those  who 


a^ured  to  his  &vour,  and  made  rapid 
progress  among  the  dei^  of  the  Es- 
tabHshed  ChuroL 

Thus,  at  the  veiy  moment  at  whioh 
a  republican  i^int  began  to  noanifast 
itsehf  strongly  m  the  Parliament  and  in 
the  eoimtxy,  the  claims  of  the  monarch 
took  a  sAonstTOUs  form  which  would 
ha^pe  disgusted  the  proudest  and  most 
arbitrary  of  those  who  had  preceded 
him  on  the  throne. 

James  was  always  boasting  of  his 
skill  in  what  he  called  kingczaft;  and 
yet  it  is  hardty  possible  even  to  imagine 
a  course  more  directly  opposed  to  aU 
the  rules  of  kingcraft  than  that  whidi 
he  followed.  The  poiUcy  of  wise  rulers 
has  always  been  to  dit^iise  strong  aots 
under  popular  forms.  It  was  thus  that 
Augustus  and  N^>oleon  established  ab- 
soln^  monarchies,  while  the  public  re- 
gaoded  th^n  merely  as  eminent  citizens 
invested  with  temporajry  magistracies. 
The  policy  of  James  was  me  direct 
reverse  of  theirs.  He  enraged  and 
alaimed  his  Padiameoit  bv  constantly 
telling  them  that  they  hela  their  privi- 
Iciges  merely  duriz^  his  pleasure,  and 
that  they  had  no  more  business  to  in- 
quire what  he  might  lawfully  do  than 
what  theDeity  might  lawfiilly  da  Yet 
he  quailed  before  them,  abandoned  mci- 
mster  after  mimstar  to  their  vengeancei, 
and  suffered  them  to  tease  him  into 
acts  directly  opposed  to  his  strongest 
inclinations.  Thus  the  indignatian  ex- 
cited by  his  claims  and  the  scorn  excited 
by  his  ooAcesfiions  went  on  growing 
together.  By  his  fondness  for  worthless 
minions,  and  by  the  sanction  which  he 
gave  to  their  tyranny  and  rapacity,  he 
k^  discontent  constantly  auve.  His 
cowardice,  loB  childishness,  his  pedanti^, 
his  ungainly  person  and  manners,  his 
provinml  accent^  made  him  an  ol^ect 
of  derision.  "Ewa  in  his  Tsrtues  and 
acoom|dishmen1»  there  was  something 
eminently  unldnflly.  Throughout  the 
whole  course  of  his  reign,  all  the  vener- 
able associations  by  whicJti  the  throne 
had  long  been  fenced  were  gradually 
losing  their  strength.  During  two  huift- 
dred  years  all  the  soverei^  who  had 
ruled  England,  with  the  single  except 
tion  of  the  unfortunate  Henry  the  Sudh, 
had  been  strooagminded,  highspirited^ 
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courageous,  and  of  princely  beaiing. 
Almost  all  had  possessed  abilities  above 
the  ordinary  level.  It  was  no  light 
thing  that,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  de- 
cisive stru^le  between  our  Kings  and 
their  Parliaments,  royalty  should  be 
exhibited  to  the  world  stammering, 
slobbering,  shedding  unmanly  tears, 
trembling  at  a  drawn  sword,  and  talk- 
ing in  the  style  alternately  of  a  buffoon 

y     and  of  a  pedagogue. 

^  In  the  meantime  the  religious  dis- 
TiifM.  sensions,  by  which,  from  the 
gnjjjj  days  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  the 
th«  Protestant  body  had  been  dis- 

ZSZ  tracted,  had  become  more  f<»r. 
JJSJS  xnidable  than  ever.  The  interval 
^v**^-  which  had  separated  the  first 
generation  of  Puritans  &om  Cranmer 
and  Jewel  was  small  indeed  when  com- 
pared with  the  interval  which  separated 
the  third  generation  of  Puritans  from 
Laud  and  Hammond.  While  the  recol- 
lection of  Mary's  cruelties  was  still 
fresh,  while  the  power  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  party  stUl  inspired  apprehen- 
sion, while  Spain  still  retained  ascend- 
ency and  aspired  to  universal  dominion, 
all  the  reformed  sects  knew  that  they 
had  a  strong  common  interest  and  a 
deadly  common  enemy.  The  animosity 
which  they  felt  towards  each  other  was 
languid  when  compared  witli  the  ani- 
mosity which  they  all  felt  towards 
Bome.  Conformists  and  Nonconformists 
had  heartily  joined  in  enacting  penal 
laws  of  extreme  severity  against  the 
Papists.  But  when  more  than  half  a 
century  of  undisturbed  possession  had 
given  confidence  to  the  Established 
Church,  when  nine  tenths  of  the  nation 
had  become  heartily  Protestant^  when 
England  was  at  peace  with  all  the 
world,  when  there  was  no  danger  that 
Popery  would  be  forced  by  foreign  arms 
on  the  nation,  when  the  last  confessors 
who  had  stood  before  Bonner  had  passed 
away,  a  change  took  place  in  the  feeling 
of  the  Ajiglican  clergy.  Their  hostility 
to  the  ^man  Catholic  doctrine  and 
discipline  was  considerably  mitigated. 
Their  dislike  of  the  Puritans,  on  the 
other  hand,  increased  daily.  The  con- 
troversies which  had  from  the  beginning 
divided  the  Protestant  party  took  such 
fi  form  as  made  reconciUation  hopeless ; 


and  new  controversies  of  still  greater 
importance  were  added  to  the  old  sub- 
jects of  dispute. 

The  founders  of  the  Anglican  Church 
had  retained  episcopacy  as  an  ancient; 
a  decent,  and  a  convenient  ecclesiastical 
polity,  but  had  not  declared  that  form 
of  church  government  to  be  of  divine 
institution.  We  have  already  seen  how 
low  an  estimate  Cranmer  hjad  formed 
of  the  office  of  a  Bishop.  In  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  Jewel,  Cooper,  Whitg^ 
and  other  eminent  doctors  defended 
prelacy,  as  innocent,  as  useful,  as  what 
the  state  might  lawfully  establish,  as 
what,  when  established  by  the  state, 
was  entitled  to  the  respect  of  every 
citizen.  But  they  never  denied  that  a 
Christian  community  without  a  Bishop 
might  be  a  pure  Church.*  On  the  con- 
trary, they  regarded  the  Protestants  of 
the  Continent  as  of  the  same  household 
of  faith  with  themselves.  Englishmen  in 
England  were  indeed  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  the  Bishop,  as 
they  were  bound  to  acknowledge  the  au- 
thority of  the  Sheriff  and  of  the  Coroner: 
but  the  obligation  was  purely  local 
An  English  churchman,  nay  even  an 

*  On  this  subject,  Bishop  Cooper's  language 
is  TymarkaWy  dear  and  strong.  He  main- 
tains, in  his  Answer  to  Mtfttin  Harprelate, 
printed  in  1S89,  that  no  form  of  olmrdL 
government  is  cUvinely  ordained ;  that  Ko- 
testant  communities,  in  establidiing  diiEerait 
forms,  have  only  made  a  Intimate  nse  of 
their  Christian  liberty ;  and  that  qpisoopacy 
is  peculiarly  suited  to  England,  because  the 
English  constitution  is  monarchical.  "  All 
those  Churches,"  says  the  Bishop,  **  in  which 
the  Grccfpell,  in  these  dales,  after  great  dark- 
nesse,  was  first  renewed,  and  the  learned  men 
whom  God  sent  to  instruct  them,  I  doubt  not 
but  have  been  directed  by  the  Spirite  of  €U>d 
to  retaine  this  liberty,  that,  in  external 
government  and  other,  outward  orders,  tbey 
might  choose  such  as  they  thought  in  wise* 
dome  and  godlinesse  to  be  most  convenient 
for  the  state  of  their  conntroy  and  disposition 
of  their  people.  Why  then  should  this  libezi^ 
that  other  conntreys  have  used  under  anle 
colour  be  wrested  from  us?  I  think  it  there- 
fore great  presumption  and  boldneese  that 
some  of  our  nation,  and  those,  whatever  they 
may  think  of  themiselves,  not  of  the  greatest 
wlsedome  and  skill,  should  take  upon  them  to 
controlle  the  whole  realme,  and  to  binde  both 
prince  and  people  in  respect  of  conscience  to 
alter  the  present  state,  and  tie  themadves  to 
a  certain  platforme  devised  by  some  of  our 
neighbours,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  many 
wise  and  godly  persons,  is  most  unfit  for  the 
state  of  a  SLingaome." 
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English  prelate,  if  he  went  to  Holland, 
eonfonneid  without  scruple  to  the  es- 
tablished religion  of  Holland.  Abroad 
the  ambassadors  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
went  in  state  to  the  very  worship  which 
Elizabeth  and  James  persecuted  at 
home,  and  carefully  abstained  from 
decorating  their  private  chapels  after 
the  Anglican  fiishion,  lest  scandal 
should  be  given  to  weaker  brethren. 
An  instrument  is  still  extant  by  which 
the  Primate  of  all  England,  in  the  year 
1682,  authorised  a  Scotch  minister,  or- 
dained, according  to  the  laudable  forms 
of  the  Scotch  Church,  by  the  Synod  of 
East  Lothian,  to  preach  and  administer 
the  sacraments  in  any  part  of  the  prb- 
Tince  of  Canterbury.*  In  the  year 
1603,  the  Convocation  solemnly  recog- 
nised the  Church  of  ScoUand,  a  Churdi 
in  ^diich  episcopal  control  and  epis- 
eoiial  ordination  were  then  unknown,  as 
a  branch  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church 
of  Christf  It  was  even  held  that 
I^byterian  ministers  were  entitled  to 
^lace  and  voice  in  oecumenical  councils. 
When  the  States  G-eneral  of  the  United 
Provinces  convoked  at  Dort  a  synod  of 
doctors  not  episcopally  ordained,  an 
English  Bishop  ana  an  English  Dean, 
eonunissioned  by  the  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  sate  with  those  doctors, 
l^eaehed  to  them,  and  voted  with  them 
on  the  gravest  questions  of  theology.} 
Kay,  many  English  benefices  were  held 
hj  dimes  who  had  been  admitted  to 
the  ministry  in  the  Calvinistic  form 
used  on  the  Continent ;  nor  was  reordi- 
nation  by  a  Bishop  .in  such  cases  then 
thoQght  necessary,  or  even  lawfQL§ 

*  Staype's  Life  of  Grindal,  Appendix  to 
BookUKcxvii. 

t  OaQon  65  of  1603. 

t  Joseph  HaU,  then  dean  of  Worcester,  and 
tfterwaids  biahop  of  Norwich,  was  one  of  the 
cominiBBlonerB.  In  his  life  of  himself,  ho 
■91:  ''My  itn worthiness  was  named  for  one 
fli  tiie  asristants  of  that  honourable,  grave, 
«die?eTCDd  meeting."  To  high  chm^unen 
flds  hnmility  will  seem  not  a  little  out  of 
Ihce. 

f  It  was  by  the  Act  of  TTniformity,  passed 
mer  the  Restoration,  that  persons  not  episoo- 
PiDy  ordained  were,  for  the  first  time,  made 
■Bn^able  of  holding  benefices.  No  man  was 
■on  aealoos  for  this  law  than  Clarendon, 
^he says ;  '*  This  was  new :  for  there  had 
tea  many,  and  at  present  there  were  some, 
vbo  pOMessed  benefices  with  cnre  of  souls  and 
*tter  eodesiastioal  promotions,  who  had  never 


But  a  new  race  of  divines  was 
already  rising  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. In  Uieir  view  the  episcopal 
office  was  essential  to  the  welfare  of  a 
Christian  society  and  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  most  solemn  ordinances  of  reli- 
gion. To  that  office  belonged  certain 
high  and  sacred  privileges,  which  no 
human  power  could  give  or  take  away. 
A  Church  might  as  well  be  without  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation,  as  without  the 
apostolical  orders ;  and  the  Church  of 
Home,  which,  in  the  midst  of  all  hex 
corruptions,  had  retained  the  apostolical 
orders,  was  nearer  to  primitive  purity 
than  those  r^ormed  societies  whioi  had 
rashly  set  up,  in  opposition  to  the 
divine  model,  a  system  invented  by 
men. 

In  the  days  of  Edward  the  Sixth 
and  of  Elizabeth,  the  defenders  of  the 
Anglican  ritual  had  generally  contented 
themselves  with  saying  that  it  might 
be  used  without  sin,  and  that,  there- 
fore, none  but  a  perverse  and  unduti-  , 
ful  subject  would  reftise  to  use  it  when 
enjoined  to  do  so  by  the  magistrate. 
Now,  however,  thatnsing  party  which 
claimed  for  the  polity  of  the  Church  a 
celestial  origin  began  to  ascribe  to  her 
services  a  new  dignity  and  importance. 
It  was  hinted  that,  if  the  established 
worship  had  any  &ult,  that  fiEiult  was 
extreme  simplicity,  and  that  the  Be 
formers  had,  in  the  heat  of  their 
quarrel  with  Bome,  abolished  manv 
ancient  ceremonies  which  might  with 
advantage  have  been  retained.  Days 
and  places  were  again  held  in  mys- 
terious veneration.  Some  practices 
which  had  long  been  disused,  and  which 
were  commonly  regarded  as  superstitious 
munmieries,  were  revived.  Paintings 
and  carvings,  which  had  escaped  the 
fury  of  the  first  generation  of  Protest- 
ants, became  the  objects  of  a  respect 
such  as  to  many  seemed  idolatrous. 

No  part  of  the  system  of  the  old 
Church  had  been  more  detested  by  the 

received  orders  but  in  France  or  Holland ;  and 
these  men  must  now  receive  new  ordination, 
which  had  been  always  held  unlawful  in  the 
Church,  or  by  this  act  of  parliament  must  be 
deprived  of  their  livelihood  which  they  en- 
joyed in  the  most  flourishing  and  peaceable 
time  of  the  Church  " 
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Beformenr  than  the  honour  paid  to 
ceHbacy.  The^  held  that  the  doctrine 
of  Bome  on  this  snbject  had  been  pro- 

fhetically  condemned  by  the  apostle 
^anl,  as  a  doctrine  of  devik ;  and  th^ 
dwdt  much  on  the  crimes  and  scandals 
winc^  seemed  to  prov«  the  justice  of 
this  airful  denunciation.  Luther  had 
evinced  his  own  opinion  in  the  dearest 
manner,  by  espousing  a  ntm.  Some 
of  the  most  illustrious  bishops  and 
priests  who  had  died  }yj  fire  daring 
the  reign  of  Mary  had  left  wiyes  ^und 
diildren.  Now,  howerer,  it  began  to 
be  mmoored  that   the   old  monastic 

Sirit  had  reaj^ared  in  the  Church  of 
igknd ;  that  there  was  in  Ingh  quar- 
ters a  prejudice  against  married  priests ; 
tiiat  even  hiymen,  who  eaUea  Uiem- 
selves  Protestants,  hadmade  resolutions 
of  celibacy  which  almost  amounted  to 
TOWS ;  na7,  that  a  minister  of  the  e»* 
tablii^ed  religion  had  set  up  a  mm- 
neiy,  in  which  the  psalms  were  chaunted 
at  midnight,  by  a  company  of  Tirgins 
dedicated  to  6od« 

Nor  was  this  all.  A  class  of  ques- 
tions, as  to  which  the  lorunders  of  the 
Anglican  Church  and  the  first  gene- 
ration of  Puritans  had  differed  little 
or  not  at  all,  began  to  fkmish  matter 
for  fierce  disputes.  The  controrersies 
which  had  divided  the  Protestant  hoAy 
in  its  inlon^  had  r^ted  almost  ezchi- 
szrely  to  Churdi  goTefnment  and  to 
eeremonies.  There  had  been  no  serious 
quarrel  between  the  contending  parties 
(m  points  of  met^thysical  theology. 
The  doctrines  held  by  the  chiefis  of  the 
hierardiy  toudiing  original  sin,  faith, 
grace,  predestination,  and  election, 
were  those  idiidi  are  popularly  called 
Odyinistic.  Towards  the  dose  of 
EUzabeth's  reign,  her  fkrourite  prelate. 
Archbishop  Whitgifl,  drew  up,  in 
concert  with  the  Bishop  of  London 
and  other  theologians,  the  ediebrated 
instrument  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Lambeth  Artides.  Li  that  instrument 
the  most  startling  of  the  CalTinistic 
doctrines  are  affirmed  with  a  distinct- 


•  Fedcard's  Life  of  Ferrar ;  The  Arminiasi 
Ifmrnery,  or  a  Brief  Description  of  the  late 
erected  monastical  Place  called  the  Armiman 
Nmmery,  at  Little  Gidding  in  Htmthigdon- 
•hire,  1641. 


ness  which  would  shock  many  who,  is 
our  age,  are  reputed  Oahinista.  One 
dergyman,  who  took  the  opposite  ode, 
and  spoke  harshly  of  CalTin,  was 
arraigned  fiyt  his  presumpticm  by  the 
Unirersity  of  Gamlteridge,  and  eseaped 
punishment  only  by  ezpres^ng  Ida 
firm  beH^  in  the  tenets  of  reproba- 
tion and  final  parsvrerance,  and  his 
sorrow  fbr  the  ofi^nce  whicli  he  had 
given  to  pious  men  by  refieeting  oa  1^ 
great  Fr^idi  reformer.  The  school  of 
dirinity  of  whieh  Hooker  was  the 
chief  oceu^es  a  middle  {dace  between 
the  school  of  Cranmer  and  the  sdiool 
of  Laud;  and  Hook^  has,  in  modem 
times>  been  claimed  by  the  Armimans 
as  an  ally.  Yet  Hotter  pronounced 
CalTin  to  ha^e  been  a  man  superior  in 
wisdom  to  any  other  drrine  that  Pranoe 
had  produced,  a  man  to  whom  thou- 
sands were  indd)ted  for  the  knowledge 
of  diTine  truth,  but  who  was  himself 
indebted  to  God  alone.  When  the 
Arminian  controrersy  arose  in  Hol- 
land, the  Engli^  government  and  ^e 
English  Church  lent  strong  support  to 
tile  Calvinistic  party;  nor  is  the  1^- 
lish  name  altogether  free  from  the 
stain  which  has  been  left  on  diatpart^ 
by  the  imprisonment  of  Gbotius  and 
the  judicial  murder  of  Samereldt. 

But,  CTen  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Dutch  synod,  that  part  oi  the  Anglican 
clergy  which  was  peculiarly  hostile  to 
the  CalTinistic  Chiffch  gorenunent 
and  to  the  CalTinistic  w(Hr8hip  bad 
begun  to  regard  with  dislike  the  Cal- 
Tinistic metaphysics ;  and  this  ^Hng 
was  Tery  natursJly  strength^ied  by  the 
gross  injustice,  insolence,  and  cruelty 
of  the  party  which  was  preTalent  at 
Dort.  The  Arminian  doctrine,  a  doc- 
trine less  austerely  logical  than  that  of 
the  early  Keformers,  but  more  agree- 
able to  the  popular  noHons  of  tiie 
drrine  justice  and  bencTi^Mice,  spread 
&st  and  wide.  The  infection  soon 
reached  the  court.  Opinions  which,  at 
the  time  of  the  accession  of  James,  no 
dergyman  could  haTe  aTowed  without 
imminent  risk  of  being  stripped  of  his 
gown,  were  now  the  best  title  to  jare- 
ferment.  A  drrine  of  that  age,  who 
was  asked  by  a  simple  country  gentle- 
man what   the  Arminians   hdd,  am- 
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•vend,  nith  ••  anzdi  tnitk  qa  wilv 
I  tbt  th«y  lield  aU  th*  befl*  hiakstpnca 
\  aad  (litiieriRS^  in  Bnglmd. 

Wkib  th«  BMgorit^  of  tb»  Anglican 
dtifff  ^pitted;  in.  one  direction^  tii6 
pofitiQB  "wliieh  tkejrhad  originallj  occa- 
pied,  tii»  majori^  of  tke  Boctan  bod(7 
dqpMrtod,  in  ft  dirocftiiMK  ^aDMtriaiHj 
opytBiit,  from  tii^prinoidet  sad  prao- 
tiecsof  tk«ir&tlifir&.  ^epoaecatiott 
iWi  tiie  i^kairakisto  had  idaegoae 
kid  baen  aoFfflre  eBOVgh  to  inritate, 
Wl  nofc  scnrece  enon^  to  destroy. 
Thigt  had  bean,  nottUMdinto  sobmis- 
noB,  but  bailed  into  savageneas  and 
stabboraneas^  After  tb»  fuhion  of 
oppressed  sects,  th^  niatook  tiinr 
own  TisdietiTe  fteiinga  for  emotions  of 
pifl^,  enoomraged  in  themael'res  by 
ramng  and  o^^tation  a  di^pontion  to 
kood  oyer  their  wrongs,  and^  -when 
ftej  had  -worked  tiiemselres  up  into 
kalmg  their  enemies^  imagined  that 
they  wa»  <mty  bating^  the  enemies  of 
hmnuL  In  the  Kew  Tsatanent  thoe 
us  Kt^  indtted  whaeiv  erea  when 
pcnerted  by  tiia  most  diaingennons 
expositioB,  eonld  seem  to  conntenanee 
Atindnlgenee  of  maJeroient  passions^ 
But  the  Old  Testament  contiuned  the 
btftory  of  a  raee  sheeted  by  €k>d  to  be 
vdaMnea  of  his  imitrf  ahd  ministers  of 
kii  Teuffeance^  and  spedaUy  eom- 
■uded  by  Mm  to  do  many  things 
ihi^  if  done  without  k»  i^>ecial 
ewiiiaawit  iMxild  hare  been  atiocione 
enmaa.  In  sndt  a  histozy  it  waa  not 
diAeak  for  fieree  and  gloomy  spirits  to 
find  mack  that  might  be  distorted  to 
SKt  tiuar  wD^ies.  The  extreme  Pnri- 
tMs  Htmnisst  began  to  feel  i^  the  Old 
Testaaesi  a  preference,  which^  peiv 
btpS)  they  did  not  distinctly  avow 
evan  to  tibemselTea;  but  iriiich  showed 
Mf  in  all  their  8<aitimenta  and 
babits.  They  p«id  to  Hbe  Hebrew  km- 
goage  a  resp|ect  which  they  refused  to 
tint  tongue  in  whieh  the  mscoarses  of 
Jena  and  the  jostles  of  F^nl  haye 
cone  down  to  us.  They  baptized  l^eir 
diflinn  by  the  names,  not  of  Chris- 
tim  saints,  but  of  Hebrew  patriarchs 
Md  wani(»s.  In  defiance  of  the 
optess  and  reiterated  declavations  of 
I'rther  and  CalTin,  they  tamed  the 
^wWyfBstiyal  by  which  the  Church 


had,  from  the  primitiTe  times,  cook- 
meanorated  the  resunrcction  of  kor 
Lord,  into  a  Jewish  Slibbatk^  They 
sought  for  principles  of  jurispmdence 
in  tiie  Mosaic  law,  and  &r  preeedents 
to  gttide  their  oidinary  oondatfr  in  the 
books  of  Judges  and  Kinga  Their 
tluNighta  and  diaconrse  raa  much  on 
aets  which  were  aasiredlynotraeQrded 
as  examples  for  onr  in^tioik.  Tha 
prophet  adio  hewed  in  pieces  a  captiva 
king,  the  reM  general  who  gaye  the 
blood  of  a  queen  to  tiie  &«,  tha 
nuitroB  who,  in  defiamgie  of  pcghliad 
fEtilh,  and  of  the  laws  of  eastern  hos* 
pkality,  drore  the  sail  into  the  brais 
of  the  fdgiti've  allj  who  had  just  fed  at 
her  board,  and  who  was  skiing  nndec 
the  shadow  of  her  tent,  were  proposed 
as  models  to  Christians  svfiEoring  under 
the  tyranny  of  princes  and  prelates. 
Morals  and  manners  were  subjected  to 
a  code  resemtbHag  that  of  tiie  agnu- 
gogue,  when  the  synagogue  waa  in  ite 
wont  state.  The  d^sa,  the  deport- 
ment, the  language,  the  stadias,,  the 
amfosements  ci  &e  rigid  sect  were 
regulated  on  prinGt|dea  not  unlike  those 
of  the  Pharisees  who,  nrood  of  tbeiv 
washed  hands  and  broad  phylacteries^ 
tannted  the  Bedeemer  aa  a  sabbatk- 
breaker  and  a  winelnbber.  It  was  a 
sin  to  hang  gariands  on  a  Maypc^e,  to 
drink  a  fnend's  health,  to  fly  a  hawk, 
to  hunt  a  stag;  to  play  at  chess,  to  wear 
loyelodcs,  to  pat  stardi  into  a  mfi^  to 
touch  the  yirginals,  to  read  the  Fairy 
Qneen.  Bules  sach  as  these,  ndea 
which  would  haye  appeared  insufmort* 
able  to  the  free  and  joyous  spirit  of 
Lather,  and  contemptible  to  the  serene 
and  philosophical  intellect  of  Zwingle, 
threw  oyer  all  life  a  more  than  mona»- 
tie  gloom.  The  learning  and  eloquence 
by  which  the  great  Beformers  had  been 
eminently  distinguished,  and  to  which 
they  had  been,  m  no  small  measure, 
indebted  for  their  saccess,  were  re- 
garded by  the  new  sdio<d  of  Protest- 
ants with  suspicion,  if  not  with  ayer- 
sion.  Some  precistans  had  scruples 
about  teaching  the  Latin  ^ammar,  be- 
cause the  names  of  Mars,  Haedius,  and 
Ap<^o  occurred  in  it.  The  fine  arts 
were  all  but  proscribed  The  solemn 
peal  of  the  organ  was  snperstitioas. 
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The  light  music  of  Ben  Jonson's 
masques  was  dissolute.  Half  Hie  fine 
paintings  in  England  were  idolatrous, 
and  the  other  half  indecent.  The 
extreme  Puritan  was  at  once  known 
from  other  men  by  his  gait,  his  garb, 
his  lank  hair,  the  sour  solemnily  of  his 
face,  the  upturned  white  of  his  eyes, 
the  nasal  twang  with  which  he  spoke, 
and,  above  all,  by  his  peculiar  dialect 
He  employed,  on  every  occasion,  the 
imagery  and  style  of  Scripture.  He- 
braisms violently  introduced  into  the 
English  language,  and  metaphors  bor- 
rowed from  the  boldest  lyric  poetry  of 
a  remote  age  and  country,  and  applied 
to  the  common  concerns  of  English 
life,  were  the  most  striking  peculiari- 
ties of  this  cant»  which  moved,  not 
without  cause,  the  derision  both  of 
Prelatists  and  libertines. 

\  Thus  the  political  and  religious 
schism  which  had  originated  in  the 
siicteenth  centmy  was,  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
constantly  widening.  Theories  tending 
to  Turkish  despotism  were  in  feushion 
at  WhitehalL  Theories  tending  to  re- 
publicanism were  in  favour  with  a 
large  portion  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  violent  Prelatists  who  were, 
to  a  man,  zealous  for  prerogative,  and 
the  violent  Puritans  who  were,  to  a 
man,  zealous  for  the  privileges  of 
Parliament^  regarded  eadi  other  with 
animosity  more  intense  than  that 
which,  in  the  preceding  generation, 
had    existed  between   Catholics   and 

^  Protestants. 

While  the  minds  of  men  were  in 
this  state,  the  country,  after  a  peace 
of  many  years,  at  length  engaged  in  a 
war  wnich  required  strenuous   exer- 

i  tions.  This  war  hastened  the  ap- 
proach of  the  great  constitutional 
crisis.  It  was  necessary  that  the  King 
should  have  a  large  military  force. 
He  could  not  have  such  a  force  with- 
out money.  He  could  not  legally  raise 
money  without  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  followed,  therefore,  that  he 
either  must  administer  the  government 
in  conformity  with  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  must  venture 
on  such  a  violation  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  land  as  had  been  unknown 


during  several  centuries.  The  Plan- 
tagenets  and  the  Tudors  had,  it  is 
true,  occasionally  supplied  a  deficiency 
in  their  revenue  by  a  benevolence  or  a 
forced  loan :  but  these  expedients  were 
always  of  a  temporary  nature.  To 
meet  the  regular  charge  of  a  long  war 
by  regular  taxation,  imposed  without 
the  consent  of  the  Estates  of  the  realm, 
was  a  course  which  Henry  the  Eighth 
himself  would  not  have  dared  to  ^e. 
It  seemed,  therefore,  that  the  decisive 
hour  was  approaching,  and  that  the 
English  Parliament  would  soon  either 
share  the  fate  of  the  senates  of  the 
Continent,  or  obtain  supreme  ascen- 
dency in  the  state. 

Juist  at  this  coi\junctiire  James  died. 
Charles  the  First  succeeded  to  Aee«HiaD 
the  throne.  He  had  received  SSS*^ 
from  nature  a  far  better  under-  cb»ri«  i. 
standing,  a  far  stronger  will,  and 
a  far  keener  and  firmer  temper  than 
his  father^s.  He  had  inherited  his 
father^s  political  theories,  and  was 
much  more  disposed  than  his  fiither 
to  carry  them  into  practice.  He  was, 
like  his  father,  a  zealous  episcopalian. 
He  was,  moreover,  what  his  father  had 
never  been,  a  zealous  Arminian,  ajid, 
though  no  Papist,  liked  a  Papist  much 
better  than  a  'Puritan.  It  would  be 
uigust  to  deny  that  Charles  had  some 
of  the  qualities  of  a  good,  and  even  of 
a  great  prince.  He  wrote  and  spoke,, 
not,  like  his  father,  with  the  exactness 
of  a  professor,  but  after  the  fashion  of 
intelHgent  and  well  educated  gentle- 
men. His  taste  in  literature  and  art 
was  excellent,  his  manner  dignified, 
though  not  gracious,  his  domestic  life 
without  blemish.  Faithlessness  was 
the  chief  cause  of  his  disasters,  and  is 
the  chief  stain  on  his  memory.  He 
was,  in  truth,  impelled  by  an  incurable 
propensity  to  dark  and  crooked  ways. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  his  conscience, 
which,  on  occasions  of  little  moment, 
was  sufficiently  sensitive,  should  never 
have  reproached  him  with  this  great 
vice.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  ke  was  perfidious,  not  only  from 
constitution  and  from  habit,  but  also 
on  principle.  He  seems  to  have  learned 
from  the  theologians  whom  he  most 
esteemed  that  between  him  and  his 
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sebjectfi  there  could  be  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  mutual  contract;  that  he 
could  not»  even  if  he  would,  divest 
himself  of  his  despotic  authority;  and 
that,  in  every  promise  which  he  made, 
there  iras  an  implied  reservation  that 
such  promise  might  be  broken  in  case 
of  necessity,  and  tiiat  of  the  necessity  he 
VB8  the  sole  judge. 

And  now  began  that  hazardous  game 
Tidkt  of  onwhichwere  staked  the  desti- 
iafSS"  lues  of  the  English  people.  It 
5cS^  was  played  on  the  side  of  the 
■«*  House  of  Commons  with  keen- 
ness^ but  with  admirable  dexterity, 
coolness,  and  perseverance.  Great 
statesmen  who  looked  far  behind  them 
and  £ir  before  them  were  at  the  head 
of  that  assembly.  They  were  resolved 
to  place  the  King  in  such  a  situation 
thj^  he  must  either  conduct  the  ad- 
niinistration  in  conformity  with  the 
wishes  of  his  Parliament^  or  make  out- 
lageons  attacks  on  the  most  sacred 
pnndples  of  the  constitution.  They 
aocorungly  doled  out  supplies  to  him 
Toy  sparingly.  He  found  that  he 
mnst  govern  either  in  harmony  with 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  in  defiance 
of  all  law.  His  choice  was  soon  made. 
He  dissolved  his  first  Parliament^  and 
levied  taxes  by  his  own  authority.  He 
convoked  a  second  Parliament,  and 
found  it  more  intractable  than  the 
fint  He  again  resorted  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  dissolution,  raised  fresh 
taxes  without  any  show  of  legal  right, 
and  threw  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition 
into  prison.  At  the  same  time  a  new 
grievance,  which  the  peculiar  feelings 
and  habits  of  the  English  nation 
made  insupportably  painful,  and  which 
seemed  to  sJl  discerning  men  to  be  of 
fearfnl  au^uiy,  excited  general  discon- 
tent and  ^am.  Companies  of  soldiers 
^ere  billeted  on  the  people ;  and  mar- 
tial law  was,  in  some  places,  substi- 
tuted for  the  ancient  juriq)rudence  of 
the  realm. 

The  King  called  a  third  Parliament, 
ttd  soon  perceived  that  the  opposition 
*M  stronger  and  fiercer  than  ever. 
He  now  determined  on  a  change  of 
tactics.  Instead  of  opposing  an  in- 
Wble  resistance  to  the  demands  of 
^  Commons,  he,  after  much  alter- 


cation and  many  evasions,  agreed  to 
a  compromise  which,  if  he  had  faith- 
fully adhered  to  it,  would  have  averted 
a  long  series  of  calamities.  The  Par- 
liament granted  an  ample  supply. 
The  King  ratified,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  that  celebrated  law,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Petition  of 
Rights  and  which  is  the  second  patfiiM 
Great  Charter  of  the  liberties  **'^''*- 
of  England  By  ratifying  that  law  he 
bound  himself  never  again  to  raise 
money  without  the  consent  of  the 
Houses,  never  again  to  imprison  any 
person,  except  in  due  course  of  law, 
and  never  again  to  subject  his  people 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  martial 

The  day  on  which  the  royal  sanction 
was,  after  many  delays,  solemnly  given 
to  this  great  Act,  was  a  day  of  joy  and 
hope.  The  Commons,  who  crowded 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  broke 
forth  into  loud  acclamations  as  soon 
as  the  clerk  had  pronounced  the  an- 
cient form  of  words  by  which  our 
princes  have,  during  many  ages,  signi- 
fied their  assent  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Estates  of  the  realm.  Those  acclama- 
tions were  reechoed  by  the  voice  of 
the  capital  and  of  the  nation ;  but  with- 
in three  weeks  it  became  manifest  that 
Charles  had  no  intention  of  observing 
the  compact  into  whidi  he  had  entered. 
The  supply  given  by  the  representatives 
of  the  nation  was  collected.  The  pro- 
mise by  which  that  supply  had  been 
obtained  was  broken.  A  violent  con- 
test followed.  The  Parliament  was 
dissolved  with  every  mark  of  royal 
displeasure.  Some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  were  imprisoned ; 
and  one  of  them.  Sir  John  Eliot,  after 
years  of  sufifering,  died  in  confinement. 

Charles,  however,  could  not  venture 
to  raise,  by  his  own  authority,  taxes 
sufficient  for  carrying  on  war.  He 
accordingly  hastened  to  make  peace 
with  his  neighbours,  and  henceforth 
gave  his  whole  mind  to  British  politics. 

Now  commenced  a  new  era.  Many  t 
English  Kings  had  occasionally  com- 
mitted unconstitutional  acts :  but  none 
had  ever  systematically  attempted  to 
make  himself  a  despot,  and  to  reduce 
the  Parliament  to  a  nullity.  Such 
was  the  end  which  Charles  distinctly 
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propoeedto  lums^  From  March  1629 
to  April  1640,  the  Houses  ireie  not 
CDSfokecL  Neyer  in  amr  histevy  had 
tbne  been  an  interval  of  eleTeii  jears 
between  Parliament  and  Burliament. 
Oft^  onee  had  there  been  an  interral 
d  even  half  that  kngtk  This  fact 
alone  is  sufficient  to  refute  those  who 
represent  Charles  as  hairing  merely 
trodden  in  the  footsteps  of  &»  Plan- 
tagenets  and  Tndots. 

It  is  t^ored,  by  the  testimony  €i 
Psttdon  ^  Kii^s  most  strenuous  snp- 
orB%^  porters»thiit»durin|^thisp«rtof 
^'"***^  his  reign,  the  pronsions  of  the 
Pietition  of  Bight  were  violated  hj  him, 
not  oeeasKmally,  but  e<astantly,  and  on 
i^stem;  that  a  large  part  ti  the  re- 
TNToe  was  raised  without  any  legal 
autiiority ;  and  that  persons  obnoxious 
to  the  government  hmgnkhed  for  years 
in  prison,  witiiout  bang  ever  called 
upon  to  plead  befbre  any  tribtmaL 

For  these  things  history  must  hoM 
the  King  himself  ^efly  responsiUe. 
FroiB  the  time  of  his  third  ParHaraent 
he  was  his  own  prime  minister;  Sevoal 
persons,  however,  whose  temper  and 
talents  were  suited  to  his  purposes, 
were  at  the  head  of  different  d^)art- 
meits  of  the  administratMm. 

Thomas  Wentworth,  sueeeeeivrfy 
chMno'  created  I>ord  Wentwortii  and 
<«<*nj  Earl  of  Strafibr^  a  man  of  great 
orwSst.  abilities,  doquence^  andoourage, 
^■*'*'  but  of  a  eruel  and  imperums 
n^mre^  was  the  counsellor  most  tmsfced 
in  political  and  military  aflkirs.  He  had 
been  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  (^)po6ition,  toid  felt 
towards  those  whom  he  had  deserted 
that  peculiar  malignity  which  has,  in 
all  ages,  been  characteristic  of  apostates. 
He  perfectly  understood  the  fe^ings, 
ike  resources,  and  the  policy  of  tke 
party  to  which  he  had  lat^  b^onged, 
and  had  formed  a  vast  and  dee{Jy  medi- 
tated sdieme  which  very  nearly  con- 
founded even  the  able  tactics  of  the 
statesmen  by  whom  the  House  of 
CbmmoDS  had  been  directed.  To  this 
edifftne,  in  his  confidential  correspon- 
dence^ he  gave  the  expressive  name  off 
Thorough.  His  object  was  to  do  in 
Er^land  all,  and  more  than  all,  that 
Richelieu  was  doing  in  France;    to 


make  Charles  a  monarch  as  ab0oliM» 
as  any  on  the  Continent;  to  puift  Hkf 
estates  and  the  personal  Hberfy  of  t^ 
whole  peo|4e  at  ^m  diqK)sal  oi  tiie 
crown;  to  deprive  the  courts  of  la>w 
of  all  independent  authority',  even  in 
ordinary  questions  of  civil  ri^t  be- 
tween man  and  man;  and  to^  psnirii 
with  merciless  rigewr  all  who  navp- 
mnred  at  the  acts  of  the  geverHnaent, 
or  who  applied,  even  in  &e  most  decoat 
and  regular  manner,  to  any  tiibveMal 
for  reli<^  against  those  acts;* 

This  was  his  aid ;  and  he  distinetfy 
saw  in  what  manner  aione  this  oad 
could  be  attained.  There  was,  in  tmtli^ 
about  an  his  notions  a  deamesB!,  a 
C(^erence,  a  precision,  whi^  if  be  had 
not  been  pursuing  an  olneetjpemaeiovs 
to  his  oountiy  and  to  his  kxnd,  -wonld 
have  justly  entitled  him  to  high  admii- 
ration.  He  saw  that  there  was  ome 
instrum^it^  and  <mly  one,  by  whi^  his 
vast  and  daring  projects  eoukL  be 
ried  into  execution.  That 
was  a  standing  army.  To  &e 
of  BXKh.  an  army,  therefore^  he  dir( 
all  the  enorgy  of  his  strong  mind.  Ib 
Ireland,  where  he  vras  viceroy,  he  actu- 
ally succeeded  in  establishing  a  militazT 
dei^tism,  not  only  over  the  abongimd 
peculation,  but  also  over  the  Engiidi 
colonists,  tend  was  aHe  to  boast  tiiat,  in 
that  island,  the£ing  was  as  absolute  as 
anyprince  in  the  w£>le  woaid  could  be.f 

The  ecdesiastical  administratis^  vraa^ 
in  the  meantime,  principally  di-  ^^ 
rected  by  William  Laud,  Arch-  ^^ 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  Of  all  the  pre- 
lates of  the  Anglican  Chuidi,  Jjaxtd 
had  departed  farOiest  from  1^  princi- 
ples of  the  Beformation,  and  had  dravrn 
nearest  to  Borne.  His  theology  was 
more  remote  than  even  tluit  of  the 
Butch  Arminians  from  the  thecdogy  of 


*  The  oorreqmndeBoe  of  Weatworft 
to>  rae  folly  to  bear  out  wluit  I  liave  said  ia 
the  text.  To  transcribe  all  the  passages  which 
have  led  me  to  the  conolnsion  at  which  lliaTe 
anrired,  wonld  be  impossible ;  nor  wtmld  it 
be  eMijto  make  a  bettor  ttitxiioD.  ttum  has 
already  been  made  by  Mr.  HaUam.  I  ma^, 
however,  direot  the  attention  of  the  reader 
particnlarly  to  the  very  al:^  paper  whjkdi 
Wentworth  drew  up  req»ecting  tiie  afbira  at 
the  Palatinate.    The  date  is  March  31, 1637. 

t  These  are  "Wentworth's  own  wordSk 
his  letter  to  Laud,  dated  Dec.  16, 1634. 
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the  GahinistsL  His  passion  for  cere- 
monies, his  fererenee  for  holidays^ 
TigiK  and  sacred  plaeesv  Tom  ill  oon- 
raikd  dislike  of  the  marrtage  of  ecde- 
m^tSy  the  ardent  and  not  altogether 
dismtensted  ssal  withwhidihe  aessried 
the  daizDsef  the  eitrgj^to  the  refverMice 
of  the  kitj,  -woidd  hare  made  him  an 
(tjed  of  avemon  to  the  Pniitansy  even 
if  he  had  nsed  aeij  legal  and  gc«de 
Bums  for  Hie  attanuneiit  of  his  mde. 
Bat  his  nndecstandng  was  narrow ;  and 
his  eommecee  with  the  world  had  been 
anilL  He  waa  loj  nature  raefa,  iirit- 
ahli^  qiiick  to  feel  for  his  own  djlgnitj, 
alow  to  sympatfadse  with  the  snflEeriags 
of  oihen^  and  piMHse  to  the  error,  com- 
MOD  in  soperstitions  mta,  of  Mistaking 
Us  own  peevish  and  malignant  moods 
for  eaolions  of  pious  seal.  Under  his 
direction  every  comer  of  the  realm  waa 
Bolgeeted  to  a.  aMnrtant  and  minnte 
inipectioD.  Every  little  cMigregatkat 
of  sfparatifltB  was  tracked  ovt  and 
hnkea  ixp.  Even  the  devotiona  <^ 
pnvate  Bunilies  eonld  not  esci^  the 
i%iltnee  of  his  BfiuL  Such  fear  did 
his  dgoar  inspire  that  the  deadly  hatred 
of  A  Chnrd^  whkdi  featerea  in  in- 
noienble  bosoms,  was  generally  dis- 
giised  under  an  ontward  show  of  con- 
finnity.  On  the  very  eve  of  troubles, 
&tsl  to  himself  and  to  his  (»der,  the 
Bub^  of  sevraal  extensive  dioceses 
vae  aUe  to  i^><»t  to  him  that  not  a 
nifl^e  dissenter  was  to  be  found  within 
their  jnrisdictioBu* 

The  tribunals  afforded  no  protection 
to  the  subject  against  the  civil  and 
eeplpflasstirml  tyranny  of  that  period, 
^judges  of  the  common  law,  holding 
their  sit^tions  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  ^ng,  were  scandalously  obsequious. 
Yet^  obsequious  aa  they  were,  they 
we  less  ready  and  leas  efficient  in- 
^noneots  of  arUtzary  power  than  a 
c^  of  courts,  the  memory  of  which  is 
itin,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  two 
ttntories,  held  in  de^  al^iorrence  by 
^  nation.  Foremost  among  these 
1^  courts  in  power  and  in  infeuny 
were  the  Star  Chamber  and  the 


cSlSf  High  Commission,  the  former 
^^       a  political,  the  latter  a  religious 

*  6ie  his  nport  to  Charles  for  the  year 
Mil. 


inquuntion.  Neither  waa  a  part  of  the 
old  constitutioa  of  England.  The  Star 
Chamiber  had  been  remodeled,  and  the 
High  Commissktt  created,  by  the  Tu- 
don.  The  power  whi^  thcee  boards 
had  possessed  bcefore  tite  accession  of 
ChauBS  had  beat  extensive  and  formid- 
able^ but  had  been  small  indeed  wh^i 
compared  with  that  which  th^  -aeiw 
usuj^ped  Ghuded  diiefly  by  the  violent 
spirit  of  the  primate,  and  freed  &om 
the  control  <^  Parliament  they  dis- 
played a  rapacity,  a  violence,  a  malig- 
nant energy^  which  had  been  unknown 
to  any  former  age.  The  government 
was  able,  through  their  instrumentality, 
to  fine,  in^prison,  pill<Mry,  and  mutilate 
without  restraint.  A  separate  council 
which  sate  at  York,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Wentworth,  was  armed,  in 
defiance  of  law^  hj  a  pare  act  <^  pre- 
rogative, with  almost  boundless  power 
over  the  northern  counties.  All  these 
tribunals  insulted  and  defied  tbe  autho- 
rity oi  Westminster  Hall,  and  daily 
ecmimitted  excesses  whidi  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Eoyalists  have  warmly  ccm- 
demned  We  are  infiurmed  by  Claren- 
don l^t  there  was  hardly  a  man  oi 
note  in  the  realm  who  had  not  personal 
experience  c^  the  harshness  and  greedi- 
ness of  the  Star  Chamber;  that  the 
High  Commisskm  had  so  conducted 
itself  that  it  had  scarce  a  friend  left 
in  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  tyranny 
of  tiie  Council  of  York  had  made  the 
Great  Charter  a  dead  letter  on  the 
north  of  the  Trent. 

The  goveomment  of  England  was  now, 
in  all  points  but  one,  as  despotic  as 
that  of  France.  But  that  one  point 
was  all  imp<M?tant.  There  was  still  no  ^ 
standing  armv.  There  was,  therefore, 
no  security  tliat  the  whcde  fal»ric  oi 
tyranny  might  not  be  subverted  in  a 
single  day ;  and,  if  taxes  w^e  imposed 
by  the  royal  authority  for  the  support 
of  an  army,  it  was  probable  that  there 
would  be  an  immediate  and  irresistible 
e3q>losion.  This  was  the  difficulty 
which  more  than  any  other  perplexed 
Wentworth.  The  Loid  Keeper  Finch, 
in  concert  with  other  lawyers  who  were 
employed  by  the  government,  recom- 
mendeid  an  expedient^  which  was  eager- 
ly adopted*    The  ancient  princes  of 
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England,  as  they  called  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  die  connties  near  Scotland  to 
ann  and  array  themselves  for  the  defence 
of  the  border,  had  sometimes  called  on 
the  maritime  connties  to  furnish  ships 
for  the  defence  of  the  coast  In  the 
room  of  ships  money  had  some- 
times been  accepted.  This  old 
practice  it  was  now  determined,  after  a 
long  interval,  not  only  to  revive  but  to 
extend.  Pormer  princes  had  raised 
shipmoney  only  in  time  of  war :  it  was 
now  exacted  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace.  Former  princes,  even  in  the 
most  perilous  wars,  had  raised  ship- 
money  only  along  the  coasts :  it  was 
now  exacted  from  the  inland  shires. 
Former  princes  had  raised  shipmoney 
only  for  the  maritime  defence  of  the 
country:  it  was  now  exacted,  by  the 
admission  of  the  Boyalists  themselves, 
with  the  object,  not  of  maintaining 
a  navy,  but  of  furnishing  the  Kin^ 
with  supplies  which  might  be  increased 
at  his  <£scretion  to  any  amount,  and 
expended  at  his  discretion  for  any 
purpose. 
*  The  whole  nation  was  alarmed  and 

incensed.  John  Hampden,  an  opulent 
and  weU-bom  gentleman  of  Bucking- 
hamshire, highly  considered  in  his  own 
neighbourhood,  but  as  yet  little  known 
to  the  kingdom  generally,  had  the 
courage  to  step  forward,  to  confront  the 
whole  power  of  the  government,  and 
take  on  himself  the  cost  and  the  risk 
of  disputing  the  prerogative  to  which 
the  King  laid  claim.  The  case  was 
argued  before  the  judges  in  the  Ex- 
chequer Chamber.  So  strong  were  the 
arguments  against  the  pretensions  of 
the  crown  that,  dependent  and  servile 
as  the  judges  were,  the  majority  against 
Hampden  was  the  smallest  possible. 
Still  there  was  a  miyority.  The  inter- 
preters of  the  law  had  pronounced  that 
one  great  and  productive  tax  might  be 
imposed  by  the  royal  authority.  Went- 
worth  justiy  observed  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  vindicate  their  judgment 
except  by  reasons  directly  leading  to  a 
condusion  which  they  had  not  ventured 
to  draw.  If  money  might  legally  be 
raised  without  the  consent  of  J^arlia- 
ment  for  the  support  of  a  fleet,  it  was  not 
easy  to  deny  tbat  money  might,  without  • 


consent  of  Parliament,  be  legally  raised 
for  the  support  of  an  army. 

The  decision  of  the  judges  increased 
the  irritation  of  the  people.  A  century 
earlier,  irritation  less  serious  would 
have  produced  a  general  rising.  But 
discontent  did  not  now  so  readily  as  in 
an  earlier  age  take  the  form  of  rebellion. 
The  nation  had  been  long  steadily  ad- 
vancing in  wealth  and  in  civilisation. 
Since  &e  great  northern  Earls  took  up 
arms  against  Elizabeth  seventy  years 
had  elapsed ;  and  during  those  seventy 
years  there  had  been  no  civil  war. 
Never,  during  the  whole  existence  of 
the  English  nation,  had  so  long  a  period 
passed  without  intestine  hostilities. 
Men  had  become  accustomed  to  the 
pursuits  of  peaceful  industry,  and,  ex- 
asperated as  they  were,  hesitated  long 
before  they  drew  the  sword.  - 

This  was  the  conjuncture  at  which 
the  liberties  of  the  nation  were  in  the 
greatest  periL  The  opponents  of  the 
government  began  to  despair  of  the 
destiny  of  their  country;  and  many 
looked  to  the  American  wilderness  as 
the  only  asylum  in  which  they  could 
enjoy  civil  and  spiritual  freedouL  There 
a  few  resolute  Puritans,  who,  in  the 
cause  of  their  religion,  feared  neither 
the  rage  of  the  ocean  nor  the  hardships 
of  uncivilised  life,  neither  the  fangs  of 
savage  beasts  nor  the  tomahawks  of 
more  savage  men,  had  built,  amidst  the 
primeval  forest,  villages  which  are  now 
great  and  opulent  cities,  but  which 
have,  through  every  change,  retained 
some  trace  of  the  character  derived 
from  their  founders.  T!he  government 
regarded  these  infant  colonies  with 
aversion,  and  attempted  violently  to 
stop  the  stream  of  emigration,  but 
could  not  prevent  the  population  of 
New  England  from  being  largely  re- 
cruited by  stouthearted  and  Godfear- 
ing men  from  ev^  part  of  the  old  Eng- 
land. And  now  Wentworth  exulted  in 
the  near  prospect  of  Thorough.  A  few 
years  might  probably  suffice  for  the 
execution  of  his  great  design.  If  strict 
economy  were  observed,  if  all  collision 
with  foreign  powers  were  carefully 
avoided,  the  debts  of  the  crown  would 
be  cleared  off:  there  would  bo  funds 
available  for  the  support  of  a  large 
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militaiT  force ;  and  that  force  would  soon 
break  the  refractory  spirit  of  the  nation. 
At  this  crisis  an  act  of  insane  bigotry 
BctMBM  suddenly  changed  the  whole 
u^in  face  of  public  affiurs.  Had 
*•«*•»*•  the  King  been  wise,  he  would 
hare  pursued  a  cautious  and  soothing 
policy  towards  Scotland  till  he  was 
master  in  the  South.  For  Scotland  was 
of  all  his  kingdoms  that  in  which  there 
"was  the  greatest  risk  that  a  spark 
might  produce  a  flame,  and  that  a  flieune 
might  become  a  conflagration.  Consti- 
totional  opposition,  indeed,  such  as  he 
had  encountered  at  Westminster,  he 
had  not  to  apprehend  at  Edinburgh. 
The  Parliament  of  his  northern  king- 
dom was  a  xery  different  body  from 
that  which  bore  the  same  name  in 
England.  It  was  ill  constituted:  it 
was  little  considered ;  and  it  had  neyer 
i]i^K)8ed  any  serious  restraint  on  any  of 
his  predecessors.  The  three  Estates  sate 
in  one  house.  The  commissioners  of  the 
binghs  were  considered  merely  as  re- 
tainers of  the  great  nobles.  No  act 
coold  be  introduced  till  it  had  been 
approved  by  the  Lords  of  Articles,  a 
committee  which  was  really,  though  not 
in  form,  nominated  by  the  crown.  But^ 
IhoQ^  the  Scottish  Parliament  was 
obsequious,  the  Scottish  people  had 
always  been  singulariy  turbulent  and 
nngovemable.  They  had  butchered 
their  flrst  James  in  his  bedchamber: 
they  had  repeatedly  arrayed  themselves 
in  arms  against  James  the  Second: 
they  had  slain  James  the  Third  on  the 
fidd  of  battle :  their  disobedience  had 
broken  the  heart  of  James  the  Fifth : 
they  had  deposed  and  imprisoned  Mary: 
they  had  led  her  son  captive;  and  their 
tem^  was  still  as  intractable  as  ever. 
Their  habits  were  rude  and  martial. 
All  along  the  southern  border,  and 
all  along  the  line  between  the  high- 
lands and  the  lowlands,  raged  an  in- 
cessant predatory  war.  In  every  part 
of  the  country  men  were  accustomed 
to  redress  their  wrongs  by  the  strong 
hand.  Whatever  loyalty  the  nation 
had  anciently  felt  to  the  Stuarts  had 
cooled  during  their  long  absence.  The 
>Bp(eme  influence  over  the  public  mind 
VBs  difided  between  two  classes  of 
iMleoontents,  the  lords  of  the  soil  and 


the  preachers ;  lords  animated  by  the 
same  spirit  which  had  often  impelled 
the  old  Douglasses  to  withstand  the 
royal  house,  and  preachers  who  had  in- 
herited the  republican  opinions  and  the 
unconquerable  spirit  of  Knox.  Both 
the  national  and  religious  feelings  of 
the  population  had  been  wounded.  All 
orders  of  men  complained  that  their 
country,  thatcountry  which  had,  with  so 
much  glory,  defended  her  independence 
against  the  ablest  and  bravest  Planta- 
genets,  had,  through  the  instrument- 
ality of  her  native  princes,  become  in 
effect,  though  not  in  name,  a  province 
of  England.  In  no  ^art  of  Europe  had 
the  Oalvinistic  doctrme  and  discipline 
taken  so  strong  a  hold  on  the  public 
mind.  The  Church  of  Rome  was  re- 
garded by  the  great  body  of  the  people 
with  a  hatred  which  might  justly  be 
called  ferocious;  and  the  Church  of 
England,  which  seemed  to  be  every 
day  becoming  more  and  more  like  the 
Church  of  Kome,  was  an  object  of 
scarcely  less  aversion. 

The  government  had  long  wished  to 
extend  the  Anglican  system  over  the 
whole  island,  and  had  already,  with 
this  view,  made  several  changes  highly 
distastefbl  to  every  Presbyterian.  One 
innovation,  however,  the  most  hazard- 
ous of  all,  because  it  was  directly  cog- 
nisable by  the  senses  of  the  common 
people,  had  not  yet  been  attempted. 
The  public  worship  of  God  was  still 
conducted  in  the  mannor  acceptable  to 
the  nation.  Now,  however,  Charles  and 
Laud  determined  to  force  on  the  Scots 
the  English  liturgy,  or  rather  a  liturgy 
which,  wherever  it  dijGfered  from  that 
of  England,  differed,  in  the  judgment 
of  all  rigid  Protestants,  for  the  worse. 

To  this  step,  taken  in  the  mere  wan- 
tonness of  tyranny,  and  in  criminal 
ignorance  or  more  criminal  contempt  of 
public  feeling,  our  country  owes  her 
freedom.  The  first  performance  of  the 
foreign  ceremonies  produced  a  riot. 
The  riot  rapidly  became  a  revolution. 
Ambition,  patriotism,  fanaticism,  were 
mingled  in  one  headlong  torrent  The 
whole  nation  was  in  arms.  The  power 
of  England  was  indeed,  as  appeared 
some  years  later,  sufficient  to  coerce 
Scotland:   but   a   large  part   of   the 
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BngliBh  pe^e  eyi^Mtihised  with  theie- 
ligmB  feelings  isi  the  aamiigeBilB ;  and 
many  EngiirfiTnep  who  had  no  acniple 
about  antiphonifli  and  genoflextoiM, 
altars  and  snrplioea,  asw  with  p&easnse 
libe  progressof  a  rebdlion  whiAswod 
likdy  to  oonfovnd  thearbitniy  pcojeeti 
of  the  ccnatf  and  to  make  t£s  •oiiUng 
of  a  Parliament  neoeasazy. 

For  the  aenseleis  tnak  wfaidi  had 
pa»d«oed  these  effecfto  Wentwozth  is  not 
m^onsihie.*  It  had,  in  fMt,  thrown 
all  his  plans  into  eonftnion.  To  (xmnael 
aabmiBsion,  howerer,  was  not  in  has 
natoin.  An  attempt  was  ra»de  to  pat 
down  the  insoEfieetioii  by  ^le  sword: 
hot  the  Sing's  militajy  meani  wm 
mifitary  taioitB  weze  WBequal  to  the 
task.  To  impose  fresh  taxes  on  JSn^ 
land  in  defiance  of  law  would,  at  this 
oonjoBctnie,  hare  been  madness.  No 
lesomce  was  left  but  a  ParMamfmt; 
jLFtoifau  and  in  the  spring  of  1640  a 
^i^  Padiameiitwas  coQToked. 
•eiTod.  xhe  nation  had  been  patisto 

good  humour  by  the  ptospeet  of  seeiBg 
ODnstitntJonalgowi  i  wf  mt  iseBtored,  and 
grieTanoes  redressed.  The  new  House 
of  OommoBS  was  mora  temperate  and 
more  respeetfol  to  the  tiooine  than  any 
which  Imd  sate  since  the  death  a£ 
EUzahetii.  Thexoodertationof  thisas- 
seml^^  has  been  h^hly  ^eBtolled  by  the. 
mostdistinguiriiod  Boyaiists,and  seems 
to  haye  caused  no  sinall  Tezatiim  and 
disappointment  to  lite  ^diiefii  of  the 
<^posi1i<m:  but  it  was  the  uniform 
pzsactioe  of  CSmries,  a  psactioe  equally 
impoJitie  and  migeQeroas,  to  rel^ise  all 
compliaHce  with  the  desires  of  his  peo* 
|da,  till  those  desires  were  ezprrased 
in  a  menacing  tone.  As  soon  as  1^ 
Commons  showed  a  disposition  to  take 
into  consideration  the  griefanoes  under 
wJiidi  the  countiy  had  suffered  daring 
elffvien  yeairs,  the  King  dissolyed  the 
Parliament  with  enery  mazk  of  das- 
pleasure. 

Between  the  dissolution  of  this  short- 
lived assembly  aad  the  meeting  of  that 
eyer  memorahfe  body  known  by  the 
name  of  tlie  Long  Parliament,  inter- 
yened  a  few  naooths,  dnring  whidi  the 
yoke  was  pressed  dowa  more  severely 

*  See  bis  let>ter  to  the  E«rl  of  ITorihmnlier- 
laad,  dated  July  W,  16da. 


than  ever  Qn.the  vatioii,  while  the  spklt 
of  the  natioa  vosenpadoiieAngEilythaii 
ener  against  the  yoke.  Ifiemibersafthe 
House  «f  OoBsatoos  ««rB  ipiestkmed 
by  the  fViyy  Ooaaeil  touting  their 
pariiamentMy  ooMbiot^  aadthrowa  into 
prison  far  retein^  to  reply.  Sfa^ 
nraney  was  letied  with  imaeaaed  neovE. 
The  Lord  Mayer  and  the  She^  <tf 
London  were  threateBad  with  imprison- 
ment  £>r  nemisness  is  edlleotiag  tiie 
paymente.  Sddsflss  wi»e  enlisted  h^ 
force.  Moaoj  §x  their  support  was 
exacted  from  their  ooimtiss.  Toitere^ 
which  had  always  been  iTlngil,  and 
which  hadreeenliy  heeBidfickred  iUagal 
er^ran  by  the  sernla  judges  of  that  ag% 
was  infiidied  fiir  the  lart  lime  im  "Em^ 
knd  in  the  month  of  Msy  164a 

Eveiythiqg  new  depended  'Oa  the 
evmrt  of  the  SjAg^s  military  oycstiens 
against  the  SoaikB,  Amomg  his  troops 
there  was  little  of  tihat  deling  whidi 
s^aiatos  profefwisul  saldiers  from  the 
mass  of  a  natiim,  aad  attaches  Iham 
to  their  leadora.  His  aoqy,  «>mpoflod 
ior  the  most  part  q£  xcaoits,  wh»  re- 
gretted tiie  pleagh  from  whkh  ^hsj 
had  been  Ti^ei^  tikea,  aad  who  wwe 
imbued  with  the  irligisaB  aad  poUtioai 
sentimeals  then  pDSfaleat  teoaghoat 
the  oonatry,  was  aK>re  ^rmidahb  to 
himself  than  to  dweaoay.  ThoSeata, 
eaeoazaged  by  the  heads  <tf  the  Ei^ 
li^  <^osition,  and  Usably  nsiatad 
by  the  Rng^ish 


the  Tweed  and  the  Tyac^  aad  eaeamped 
on  thebordenof  YodoEJuneL  Aadaow 
the  mumuzsof  disoootent  avpeUed  imte 
aa  uproar  by  winch  all  f^isits  mnre 
one  w&se  orerawed.  Bat  the  votes  of 
Strafilbrd  wasstiU  for  Thoroo^;  andlM^ 
evea.  ia  this  eastiemity,  f&owadeaataze 
so  cruel  aaddei^ietic^  that  baa  own  |ak«- 
men  were  neeuly  ta  tear  him  ia  pieeeB. 
There  was  yet  one  list  e^edieat 
which,  as  theJSjag  flattered  Mmsel^ 
mi^ht  saye  him  from  the  aaisery  of 
facmg  anc^^her  House  of  Oommoas.  To 
the  House  of  Lords  he  waa  less  ayersa. 
The  Bishops  were  devoted  to  him; 
aotd,  though  the  ten^mll  peoni  ^Fete 
gMieraHy  dJssRlisfied  wtth  his  adwunis- 
txatian,th^weiwi,asAclaaB,  8a4eeplj 
interested  mthe  maiatenanoe  «f  oiAer, 
and  ia  the  stabihty  of  aneieat 
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^ODSy  that  they  were  not  likely  to  call 
lor  extsBsrve  reforms.  Departing  from 
the  nsiatermpted  practice  of  centnidee, 
he  called  «  Great  Coancil  consisting  of 
LoidB  alone.  But  the  Lords  were  too 
pnidest  to  assume  the  imconstttutional 
fimctioos  with  which  he  wished  to  in- 
fast  them.  Without  money,  without 
oedit,  without  anthozily  even  in  his 
fiaicamp,lie  yielded  to  Uie  pressure  of 
neoesa^.  The  fiouses  were  convoked ; 
and  the  elections  p^ved  that^  since 
the  q«ii^  the  distrust  And  hatred  with 
vhieh  tiia  goTermnent  was  regarded 
had  made  feazfol  progress. 

In  NoTember  1640  met  that  re- 
g»^m  nowned  Parliament  which,  in 
mm.  spite  of  many  errors  and  dieas* 
teis,  is  JBstlT  eotitled  to  ihe  reverenoe 
and  gsatitude  of  all  who,  in  any  part 
of  £e  woiid,  enjcy  the  blessings  of 
eoostitstiouaL  govemment. 

Dmaqg  tlte  year  which  followed,  no 
yetj  BBpeBtaat  diTision  <^  -opinion 
a^ieared  in  th»  Houses.  The  civil 
and  eodestastieal  administration  had, 
tbioi^  a  pesiod  c^  near  twelve  years, 
he«n  80  oppreaave  and  so  unconstita- 
tioaal  that  even  those  dasses  of  which 
the  iadiBations  are  generally  cm  <&e 
fide  of  order  nnd  autliority  were  eag^ 
tD  piomote  popolftr  reforms,  and  to 
fari^  the  instruments  of  tyranny  t<o 
JQstsce.  It  was  enacted  that  no  in- 
toval  of  mom  than  throe  years  should 
ever  elapno  between  Padiament  and 
PsrKaMfmt,  and  that,  if  writs  und^r 
tbe€b?eat  Seal  were  not  issued  at  the 
proper  time^  the  returning  officers 
Aaiid,  without  cnidi  writs,  call  the 
oaDStatooKt  bodies  togetiier  io^r  the 
dioiea  of  representatives.  The  Star 
Chambetv  ^^  High  Oommission,  the 
Condi  of  Yosk  were  swept  away. 
Men  ^dio,  after  soSaing  emed  nuitilA- 
tuns,  had  been  confined  in  i«mote; 
(iiigueiiu,  regained  their  liberty.  On 
^  (Adef  ministero  ef  the  crown  the 
iQBgeaMe  cf  the  notion  was  unspar- 
ii|^j  wzttaked*  T3m  Lo^  Keeper, 
^  Primate,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  w^e 
iapeaelMd.  ELnch  saved  himself  by 
tyit  Laud  was  £uiig  into  the  Tower. 
tajOM  was  put  to  death  by  aet  of 
"*'~^''  On  the  day  «ii  whicih  this 
<be  £ii|g  jgave  lus  ftssent 


to  a  law  by  which  he  bound  himself 
not  to  adjourn,  prorogue,  or  disselve 
the  existing  Parliament  witiiout  its 
own  consent 

After  ten  months  of  assiduovs  tail, 
the  Houses,  in  September  1641,  ad- 
journed for  a  idiort  vacation ;  and  the 
King  visited  Scotland.  He  with  diift-. 
culty  pad&ed  that  kingdom  by  con- 
senting not  only  to  relinqnish  his  plans 
of  eoclesiastioal  refiarm,  but  even  to 
pass,  with  a  vary  bad  i^aee,  an  aot 
dedaring  that  episec^iacy  was  contrary 
to  the  word  of  God. 

The  recess  <rf  the  Kn^inh  Pariiamcmt 
lasted  six  weoWi  The  day  on  Fintaip. 
which  the  Honses  met  again  SroM  Slo 
is  one  of  the  most  remariuible  {JJ^ 
epochs  in  our  history.  From  iwitiM. 
that  day  dates  the  corporate  exist- 
ence of  the  two  creat  parties  whidi 
bave  ever  mnee  iStemately  govemed 
the  ooutttry.  In  one  sense,  indeed, 
the  distinction  which  then  became 
obvious  bad  always  existed,  and  al- 
ways must  exist.  F<Mr  it  has  its  origin 
in  diversitifis  of  temper,  of  undenrtand- 
in^  and  of  interest,  which  are  found  in 
all  societies,  and  which  will  be  fSmmd 
till  the  buman  mind  ceases  to  be 
drawn  in  opposite  direetions  by  the 
^laim  of  habit  end  by  the  chatm  of 
novelty,  l^ot  only  in  politiea,  bat  in 
litesature^  in  art,  in  ocienoe,  in  suigexy 
and  TWichaniffl,  in  navigation  and  agri- 
cultrare,  nf^,  oven  in  mat^matios,  we 
Ifind  this  distinction.  Eveiywbaie  there 
is  a  dass  of  men  who  ding  with  fbnd- 
ness  to  whatever  is  ancient,  and  wbo^ 
even  when  convinced  by  overpowering 
reasons  that  innovation  would  be  bene- 
ficial, consent  to  it  with  many  misgiv- 
ings and  forebodings.  We  find  also 
everywhere  another  dass  of  men,  san- 
gume  in  hope^  bold  in  speenlation, 
always  pressing  iorward,  quick  to  dis- 
cena.  the  impexfeetions  of  wfaatef«r 
exists,  dic^posed  to  think  l^tly  of  the 
rides  and  inconveniaioes  winch  attend 
impsoveBkeoti^  and  disposed  to  give 
eveiy  change  >esedit  for  being  an  im- 
provvaent.  In  the  semtimentB  of  bolii 
xdasses  there  as  aomething  to  approve. 
But  of  both  the  best  spedweuu  wall  be 
foundnotfor  from,  the  commson  ftontier. 
Tbe   eKtnme   Boetion  «f   ona    dam 
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consists  of  bigoted  dotards :  the  extreme 
section  of  the  other  consists  of  shallow 
and  reckless  empirics. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  onr 
very  first  Parliaments  might  have  been 
discerned  a  body  of  members  anxious 
to  preserve,  and  a  body  eager  to  re- 
form. But>  while  the  sessions  of  the 
legislature  were  shorty  these  bodies 
did  not  take  definite  and  permanent 
forms,  array  themselyes  under  recog- 
nised leaders,  or  assume  distinguishing 
names,  badges,  and  war  cries.  During 
the  first  months  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, the  indignation  excited  by  many 
years  of  lawless  oppression  was  so 
strong  and  general  xhzt  the  House  of 
Commons  acted  as  one  man.  Abuse 
after  abuse  disappeared  without  a 
struggle.  If  a  small  minority  of  the 
representatiye  body  wished  to  retain 
the  Star  Chamber  and  the  High  Com- 
mission, that  minority,  overawed  by 
the  entliusiasm  and  by  the  numerical 
superiority  of  the  reformers,  contented 
itself  with  secretly  regretting  institu- 
tions which  could  not,  with  any  hope 
of  success,  be  openly  defended.  At  a 
later  period  the  lEoyaUsts  found  it 
conyenient  to  antedate  the  separation 
between  themselyes  and  their  oppo- 
nents, and  to  attribute  the  Act  which 
restrained  the  King  from  dissolving  or 
proroguing  the  Parliament,  the  Trien- 
nial Act»  the  impeachment  of  the 
ministers,  and  the  attainder  of  Straf- 
ford, to  the  faction  which  afterwards 
made  war  on  the^King.  But  no  artifice 
could  be  more  disingenuous.  Erery 
one  of  those  strong  measures  was 
actively  promoted  by  the  men  who 
were  aftmrards  foremost  among  the 
Cavaliers.  No  republican  spoke  of  the 
long  misgovemment  of  Charles  more 
severely  than  Colepepper.  The  most 
remarkable  speech  in  &vour  of  the 
Triennial  BiU  was  made  by  Digby. 
The  impeachment  of  the  Loid  Keeper 
was  moved  by  Falkland.  The  demand 
that  the- Lord  Lieutenant  should  be 
kept  dose  prisoner  was  made  at  the 
bar  of  the  Lords  by  Hyde.  Not  till 
the  law  attainting  Stranbrd  was  pro- 
posed did  the  signs  of  serious  disunion 
become  visible.  Even  against  that 
law,  a  law  which  nothing  but  extreme 


necessity  could  justify,  only  about  sixty- 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
voted.  It  is  certain  that  Hyde  was 
not  in  the  minority,  and  that  Falkland 
not  only  voted  with  the  migority,  but 
spoke  strongly  for  the  bill.  Even  the 
few  who  entertained  a  scruple  about 
infiicting  death  b^  a  retrospective 
enactment  thought  it  necessary  to  ex- 
press the  utmost  abhorrence  of  Straf- 
ford's character  and  administration. 

But  under  this  apparent  concord  a 
great  schism  was  latent;  and  wben, 
in  October  1641,  the  Parliament  re- 
assembled alter  a  short  recess,  two 
hostile  parties,  essentially  the  same 
with  those  which,  under  different 
names,  have  ever  since  contended, 
and  are  still  contending,  for  the  direc- 
tion of  public  affairs,  appeared  con- 
fronting each  other.  During  some 
years  tn^were  designated  as  Cava- 
liers and Koundheads.  Th^were sub- 
sequently called  Tories  and  Whigs  ;  nor 
does  it  seem  that  these  appellations 
are  likely  soon  to  become  obsolete. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  compose 
a  lampoon  or  a  panegyric  on  either  of 
these  renowned  Actions.  For  no  man 
not  utterly  destitute  of  judgment  and 
candour  will  deny  that  there  are  many 
deep  stains  on  the  &me  of  the  party  to 
which  he  belongs,  or  that  the  party  to 
which  he  is  opposed  may  justly  boast 
of  many  illustrious  names,  of  many 
heroic  actions,  and  of  many  g^at  ser- 
vices rendered  to  the  state.  The  truth 
is  that,  though  both  parties  have  often 
seriously  erred,  England  could  have 
spared  neither.  I^  in  her  institutions^ 
freedom  and  order,  the  advantages 
arising  firom  innovation  and  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  prescription,  have 
been  combined  to  an  extent  elsewhere 
unknown,  we  may  attribute  this  happy 
peculiarity  to  the  strenuous  conflicts 
and  alternate  victories  of  two  rival  con- 
federacies of  statesmen,  a  confederacy 
zealous  for  authority  and  antiquity, 
and  a  confederacy  zealous  for  liberty 
and  progress. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the 
difference  between  the  two  great  sec- 
tions of  English  politicians  dbb  always 
been  a  difference  rather  of  degree  than 
of  principle.   There  were  certain  Umits 
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on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  which 
▼ere  veiy  rarely  overstepped.  A  few 
enthusiasts  on  one  side  were  ready  to 
lay  all  ova  laws  and  franchises  at  the 
feet  of  our  Kings.  A  few  enthusiasts 
on  the  other  side  were  bent  on  pur- 
suing, through  endless  civil  troubles, 
their  darling  phantom  of  a  repubHc. 
But  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
fought  for  the  crown  were  averse  to 
despotism ;  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  champions  of  popular  rignts  were 
averse  to  anarchy.  Twice,  in  the  course 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  two  par- 
ties suspended  their  dissensions,  and 
onited  their  strength  in  a  common  cause. 
Their  first  coalition  restored  hereditary 
monarchy.  Their  second  coalition 
rescued  constitutional  freedom. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  these  two 
parties  have  never  been  the  whole  na- 
tion, nay,  that  they  have  never,  taken 
together,  made  up  a  majority  of  the 
nation.  Between  mem  has  always  been 
a  great  mass,  which  has  not  steadfastly 
adhered  to  either,  which  has  sometimes 
remained  inertly  neutral,  and  which  has 
sometimes  oscillated  to  and  fro.  That 
mass  has  more  than  once  passed  in  a 
few  years  from  one  extreme  tathe  other, 
and  back  again.  Sometimes  it  has 
changed  sides,  merely  because  it  was 
tired  of  supporting  the  same  men,  some- 
times because  it  was  dismayed  by  its 
own  excesses,  sometimes  because  it  had 
expected  impossibilities,  and  had  been 
disappointed.  But,  whenever  it  has 
leaned  with  its  whole  weight  in  either 
direction,  that  weight  has,  for  the  time, 
been  irresistible. 

When  the  rival  parties  first  appeared 
in  a  distinct  form,  they  seemed  to  be 
not  unequally  matched.    On  the  side 
of  the  government  was  a  large  majority 
of  the  nobles,  and  of  those  opulent  and 
wdl  descended  gentlemen    to  whom 
nothing  was  wanting  of  nobility  but  the 
name.     These,  with  the  dependents 
whose  support  they  could  conmiand, 
▼ere  no  small  power  in  the  state.     On 
the  same  side  were  the  great  Ijody  of 
the  clergy,  both  the  Universities,  and 
aH  those  laymen  who  were  strongly 
attached  to  episcopal  government  and 
to  the  Anglican  rituaL    These  respect- 
able das^  found  themselves  in  the 
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company  of  some  allies  much  less  de- 
corous than  themselves.  The  Fmitan 
austerity  drove  to  the  King's  faction  all 
who  made  pleasure  their  business,  who 
affected  gallantry,  splendour  of  dress, 
or  taste  in  the  lighter  arts.  With  these 
went  all  who  Hve  by  amusing  the 
leisure  of  others,  from  the  paint^  and 
the  comic  poet,  down  to  the  ropedancer 
and  the  Meny  Andrew.  For  these 
artists  well  knew  that  they  might  thrive 
imder  a  superb  and  luxurious  despo- 
tism, but  must  starve  under  the  ri^d 
rule  of  the  precisians.  In  the  same  in- 
terest were  the  Roman  Catholics  to  a 
man.  The  Queen,  a  daughter  of  Erance, 
was  of  their  own  faith.  Her  husband 
was  known  to  be  stronffly  attached  to 
her,  and  not  a  little  in  awe  of  her. 
Though  undoubtedly  a  Protestant  on 
conviction,  he  regarded  the  professors 
of  the  old  religion  with  no  ill  wiU,  and 
would  gladly  have  granted  them  a 
much  Is^er  toleration  than  he  was  dis- 
posed to  concede  to  the  Presbyterians. 
If  the  opposition  obtained  the  mastery, 
it  was  probable  that  the  sangninazy 
laws  enacted  against  Papists,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  would  be  severely 
enforced.  The  Roman  Catholics  were 
therefore  induced  by  the  strongest  mo- 
tives to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  court. 
They  in  general  acted  with  a  caution 
which  brought  on  them  the  reproach  of 
cowardice  and  lukewarmness :  but  it  is 
probable  Ihat^  in  maintaining  great  re- 
serve, they  consulted  the  King's  interest 
as  well  as  their  own.  It  was  not  for 
his  service  that  they  should  be  con- 
spicuous among  his  friends. 

The  main  s^ength  of  the  opposition 
lay  among  the  small  freeholders  in  the 
country,  and  among  the  merchants  and 
shopkeepers  of  the  towns.  But  these 
were  headed  by  a  formidable  minority 
of  the  aristocracy,  a  minority  which  in- 
cluded the  rich  and  powerful  Earls  of 
Northumberland,  Bedford,  Warwick, 
Stamford,  and  Essex,  and  several  other 
Lords  of  great  wealth  and  influence. 
In  the  same  ranks  was  found  the  whole 
body  of  Protestant  Nonconformists,  and 
most  of  those  members  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  who  still  adhered  to  the 
Calvinistic  opinions  which,  forty  years 
before,  had  been  generally  held  by  the 
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prelates  and  clergy.  The  municipal 
corporations  took,  witii  few  exceptions, 
the  same  side.  In  the  Hotise  of  Com- 
mons l^e  opposition  preponderated, 
hat  not  Tery  decidedly. 

Keither  party  wanted  strong  argn- 
ments  fin*  the  course  which  it  was  dis- 
posed to  take.  Thertasonings  of  themost 
enliffhteaied  Boyalists  may  be  summed 
i^thus : — ''  It  is  true  that  great  abases 
hare  ezkted ;  but  they  have  been  re- 
dioMed.  It  is  true  that  prccions  rights 
hare  been  invaded ;  but  thsy  have  been 
Tindicated  and  sttROunded  with  new 
seoarities.  The  trittiiigs  of  the  Estates 
of  the  reahn  have  been,  in  defiance  of 
all  preoedent  and  of  the  spirit  of  theoon- 
Btitution,  intomitted  duiing  eleven 
years;  but  it  has  now  been  provided 
that  henceforth  three  yean  shall  never 
dapse  without  a  Parltianent.  The  Star 
Ohamber,  the  High  Ooramission,  the 
Council  of  York,  oppressed  and  plun- 
derod  us ;  but  those  nateAil  eeutts  have 
now  ceased  to  exist.  The  Lord  lieu- 
tenant aimed  at  establi^iing  militaiy 
dei^otism ;  but  he  has  tmgwmd  for  his 
treason  witii  his  head.  The  Primate 
tainted  our  worship  with  Perish  rites, 
and  punished  our  scruples  with  Popish 
eraehy ;  but  he  is  awaiting  in  the  Tower 
the  judgment  of  his  peers.  The  Lord 
Keeper  sanctioned  a  plan  hr  which  the 
property  of  every  man  in  ^ii^and  was 
placed  at  tiie  mercy  of  the  Crown ;  but 
he  has  been  disgraced,  ruined,  and 
oompelled  to  take  reftige  in  a  forei^ 
land.  The  ministers  <djtyranny^  have 
expiated  their  crimes.  The  victims  of 
tyranny  have  been  compensated  for 
meir  sufifeiings.  It  would  therefore  be 
most  imwise  to  persevere  fttrther  in  that 
eourse  which  was  justifiable  and  neces- 
sary when  we  first  met,  alter  a  long  in- 
terval, and  found  ^le  whole  administra- 
tion one  mass  of  abases.  It  is  time  to 
tf^e  heed  that  we  do  not  so  pursue  our 
victory  over  despotism  as  to  run  into 
anurchy.  It  was  not  in  oor  power  to 
overturn  the  bad  institotlonB  which 
lately  afflicted  our  country,  without 
shocks  whicdi  have  loosened  ti^e  founda- 
tions of  government.  Now  that  tiiose 
institutions  have  fallen  we  must  hasten 
to  prop  the  edifice  which  it  was  lately 
our  duty  to  batter.    Henceforth  it  will  | 


be  our  wisdom  to  look  with  jealousy 
on  schemes  of  innovation,  and  to  guard 
from  encroachment  all  the  prerogatives 
with  which  the  law  has,  for  the  public 
good,  armed  the  sovereign." 

Such  were  the  views  of  those  men  of 
whom  the  excellent  Falkland  may  be 
regarded  as  the  leader.  It  was  con- 
tended on  the  other  side  with  not  less 
force,  by  men  of  not  less  ability  and 
virtue,  that  the  safety  which  the  liber- 
ties of  the  English  peofde  enjoyed  was 
rather  apparent  than  real,  and  that  the 
arbitrary  projects  of  the  court  would 
be  resumed  as  soon  as  the  vigilance  of 
the  Commcms  was  relaxed.  True  it 
was — sadi  was  the  reasoning  of  Fym, 
of  HoUis,  and  of  Hampden — that  many 
good  laws  had  been  passed:  but,  rf 
good  laws  had  been  sumcient  to  restrain 
the  Sling,  his  subjects  would  have  had 
little  reason  evertocomplaxn  of  his  ad- 
ministration. The  recent  statutes  were 
surely  not  of  more  authority  than  the 
Qreat  Charter  or  the  Petition  of  Bight 
Tet  neitiier  the  Gbeat  Charter,  hal- 
lowed by  the  veneration  of  four  centu- 
ries, nor  the  Petition  of  Eight,  sanc- 
tioned, after  mature  reflection,  and  for 
valuable  consideration,  by  Chazles  him- 
sdf,  had  been  found  efiectual  for  the 
protection  of  the  people.  If  once  the 
check  of  fear  were  withdrawn,  if  once 
the  spirit  of  opposition  were  suffered 
to  slumber,  all  the  securities  for  English 
freedom  resolved  themsdves  into  a 
single  one,  the  ro3ral  word ;  and  it  had 
been  proved  by  a  long  and  severe  ex- 
perience that  tiie  roytu  word  could  not 
be  trusted. 

The  two  parties  were  still  regard- 
ing each  other  with  cautious  ^im  iriih 
hostility,  and  had  not  yet  mea-  a*dii». 
sured  dieir  strength,  when  news  ar- 
rived which  inflamed  tiie  passions  and 
confirmed  the  opinions  of  both.  The 
great  chieftains  of  Ulster,  who,  at  tiie 
time  of  the  accession  of  James,  had, 
after  a  long  struggle,  submitted  to  the 
royal  authority,  had  not  long  brooked 
the  humiliation  of  dependence.  They 
had  conspired  against  the  Engliidi  go- 
vernment, and  had  been  attainted  of 
treason.  Their  immense  domains  had 
been  fbrfeited  to  the  crown,  and  had 
soon   been  peopled  by  thousands  of 
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Englidli  and  Scotch  emi^nts.  The 
new  settlers  were,  in  civilisation  and 
intelligence,  &r  emperior  to  the  native 
population,  and  sometimes  abased 
their  snperiority.  The  animosity  pro- 
dnced  hy  difference  of  race  was  in- 
creased by  diffierence  of  religion. 
Under  the  iron  rule  of  Wentworth, 
scwcely  a  mnrmur  was  heard:  but, 
trhen  that  strong  yiesBme  was  with- 
drawn, when  Scouand  had  set  the 
example  of  successM  resistance,  when 
England  was  distracted  hy  internal 
gnarrels,  the  smothered  rage  of  the 
msh  broke  forth  into  acts  of  fearful 
violaice.  On  a  sodden,  the  aboriginal 
popnlation  rose  on  the  colonists.  A 
war,  to  which  national  and  theological 
hatred  gave  a  character  of  peculiar 
ferocity,  desolated  Ulster,  and  spread 
to  the  neighbonring  provinces.  The 
castle  of  iKtblin  was  scareelj  thought 
secure.  Every  post  brought  to  London 
exaggerated  accounts  of  outrages 
which,  without  any  eacaggeration, 
were  s^^ent  to  move  pity  and 
horror.  These  evil  tidhigs  roused  to 
the  height  the  zeal  of  both  the  great 
parties  which  w«re  mamhalled  against 
each  other  at  Westnrinster.  TheRoyal- 
iiits  maintained  that  it  was  the  ftrst 
duty  of  every  good  Englishman  andPro- 
testaut)  at  such  a  crisis,  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  sovereign.  To  the 
opposition  it  seemed  that  there  were 
now  stronger  reasons  than  ever  for 
thwarting  and  restraining  him.  That 
the  conmionwealA  was  in  danger  was 
undoubtedly,  a  good  reanon  for  giving 
large  powers  to  a  trustworthy  magis- 
trate: but  it  was  a  good  reason  for 
taking  away  powers  firom  a  magistrate 
who  was  at  heart  a  public  enemy.  To 
raise  a  great  army  had  always  been  the 
King^s  first  object  A  great  army  must 
now  be  raised.  It  was  to  be  feared 
that,  unless  some  new  securities  were 
derised,  the  forces  levied  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Ireland  would  be  employed 
against  the  liberties  of  England.  Nor 
was  this  alL  A  horrible  suspicion, 
unjust  indeed,  but  not  altogether  un- 
natoral,  had  arisen  in  many  minds. 
The  Queen  was  an  avowed  Roman 
Catholic:  the  King  was  not  regarded 
Vy  the  Puritans,  whom  he  had  merci- 


lessly persecuted,  as  a  sincere  Protest- 
ant ;  and  so  notorious  was  his  dupli- 
city, that  there  was  no  treachery  of 
which  his  subjects  might  not,  with 
some  show  of  reason,  believe  him  capa- 
ble. It  was  soon  whispered  that  the 
rebellion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ulster  was  part  of  a  vast  work  of 
darkness  which  had  been  planned  at 
WhitehalL 

After  some  weeks  of  prelude,  the 
first  great  parliamentary  con- 
flict  between  the  parties,  which  nenHm. 
have  ever  since  contended,  and  ••'^■•^ 
are  still  contending,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  nation,  took  place  on  the 
twenty-second  of  November  1641.  It 
was  moved  by  the  opposition,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  should  present  to 
the  King  a  remonstrance,  enumerating 
the  faults  of  his  administration  ftam 
the  time  of  his  accession,  and  expressing 
the  distrust  with  which  his  policy  was 
still  regarded  by  his  people.  That 
assembly,  which  a  few  months  befbre 
had  been  unanimous  in  calling  for  the 
reform  of  abuses,  was  now  divided 
into  two  fierce  and  eager  factions  of 
nearly  equal  strength.  After  a  hot 
debate  of  many  hours,  the  remonstrance 
was  carried  by  only  eleven  votes. 

The  result  oi  this  struggle  was 
highly  favourable  to  the  conservative 
party.  It  could  not  be  doubted  that 
only  some  great  indiscretion  could  pre- 
vent them  from  shortly  obtaining  the 
predominance  in  the  Lower  House. 
The  Upper  House  was  already  their 
own.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  ensure 
their  success,  but  that  the  King  should, 
in  all  his  conduct^  show  respect  for  the 
laws  and  scrupulous  good  faith  towards 
his  subjects. 

His  first  measures  promised  welL 
He  had,  it  seemed,  at  last  discovered 
that  an  entire  change  of  system  was 
necessary,  and  had  wisely  made  tip 
his  mind  to  what  could  no  longer  he 
avoided.  He  declared  his  determina- 
tion to  govern  in  harmony  with  the 
Commons,  and,  for  that  end,  to  call  to 
his  councils  men  in  whose  talents  and 
character  the  Commons  might  place 
confidence.  Nor  was  the  selection  ill 
made.  Falkland,  Hyde,  and  Cole- 
pepper,  all  three  distinguished  by  the 
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part  which  they  had  taken  in  reform- 
ing abuses  and  in  punishing  eyil  minis- 
ters, were  invited  to  become  the  con- 
fidential advisers  of  the  Crown,  and 
were  solemnly  assured  by  Charles  that 
he  would  take  no  step  in  any  way 
affecting  the  Lower  House  of  Parlia- 
ment without  their  privity. 

Had  he  kept  this  promise,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  reaction  which  was 
already  in  progress  would  veiy  soon 
have  become  quite  as  strong  as  the 
most  respectable  Koyalists  would  have 
desired.  Already  the  violent  members 
of  the  opposition  had  begun  to  despair 
of  the  fortunes  of  their  party,  to 
tremble  for  their  own  safety,  and  to 
talk  of  selling  their  estates  and  emi- 
grating to  Anierica«  That  the  fur 
prospects  which  had  begun  to  open 
before  &e  King  were  suddenly  over^ 
cast,  that  his  life  was  darkened  by  ad- 
versity, and  at  length  shortened  by 
"violence,  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  own 
faithlessness  and  contempt  of  law. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  he  de- 
tested both  the  parties  into  which  the 
House  of  Commons  was  divided:  nor 
is  this  strange;  for  in  both  those 
parties  the  love  of  liberty  and  the  love 
of  order  were  mingled,  though  in 
different  proportions.  The  advisers 
whom  necessity  had  compelled  him  to 
call  round  him  were  by  no  means  men 
after  his  own  heart  They  had  joined 
in  condemning  his  tyranny,  in  abndging 
his  power,  and  in  punishing  his  instru- 
ments.  They  were  now  indeed  pre- 
pared to  defend  in  a  strictly  legal  way 
his  strictly  legal  prerogative ;  but  they 
would  have  recoiled  with  horror  from 
the  thought  of  reviving  Wentworth's 
projects  of  Thorough.  They  were, 
thereft)re,  in  the  Bang's  opinion,  traitors, 
who  differed  only  in  the  degree  of  their 
seditious  malignity  from  P^  and 
Hampden. 

He  accordingly,  a  few  days  after  he 
impcMb.  had  promised  the  chiefs  of  the 
X°fl^  constitutional  Boyalists  that 
xnembeM.  hq  step  of  importance  should 
bo  taken  without  their  knowledge, 
formed  a  resolution  the  most  mo- 
mentous of  his  whole  life,  carefully 
concealed  that  resolution  from  them, 
and   executed  it  in  a  manner  which 


overwhelmed  them  with  shame  and 
dismay.  He  sent  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral to  impeach  Pym,  Hollis,  Hamp- 
den, and  other  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  of  high  treason  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Not 
content  with  this  flagrant  violation  of 
the  Great  Charter  and  of  the  uninter- 
rupted practice  of  centuries,  he  went 
in  person,  accompanied  by  armed  men, 
to  seize  Uie  leaders  of  the  opposition 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament 

The  attempt  failed.  The  accused 
members  had  left  the  House  a  short 
time  before  Charles  entered  -it  A 
sudden  and  violent  revulsion  of  feeling, 
both  in  the  Parliament  and  in  the 
country,  followed.  The  most  favour- 
able view  that  has  ever  been  taken  of 
the  King's  conduct  on  this  occasion  by 
his  most  partial  advocates  is  that  he 
had  weakly  suffered  himself  to  be 
hurried  into  a  gross  indiscretion  by  the 
evil  coimsels  of  his  wife  and  of  his 
courtiers.  But  the  general  voice  loudly 
changed  him  with  far  deeper  guilt.  At 
the  very  moment  at  whicn  his  subjects, 
after  a  long  estrangement  produced  by 
his  maladministration,  were  returning 
to  him  with  feelings  of  confidence  and 
affection,  he  had  aimed  a  deadly  blow 
at  all  their  dearest  rights,  at  the  privi- 
leges of  Parliament,  at  the  very  prin  • 
ciple  of  trial  by  juiy.  He  had  shown 
that  he  considered  opposition  to  his 
arbitrary  designs  as  a  crime  to  be 
expiated  only  by  blood.  He  had 
broken  faith,  not  only  with  his  Great 
Council  and  with  his  people,  but  with 
his  own  adherents.  He  had  done  what, 
but  for  an  unforeseen  accident,  would 
probably  have  produced  a  bloody  con- 
flict roimd  the  Speaker's  chair.  Those 
who  had  the  chief  sway  in  the  Lower 
House  now  felt  that  not  only  their 
power  and  popularity,  but  their  lands 
and  their  ne(^,  were  staked  on  the 
event  of  the  struggle  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  The  flagging  zeal  of 
the  party  opposed  to  the  court  revived 
in  an  instant  During  the  night  which 
followed  the  outrage  the  whole  city  of 
London  was  in  arms.  In  a  few  hours 
the  roads  leading  to  the  capital  were 
covered  with  multitudes  of  yeomen 
spurring  haid  to  Westminster  with  the 
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badges  of  tbe  parliamentaiy  cause  in 
their  hats.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
the  opposition  became  at  once  iiresisti- 
hie,  and  carried,  by  more  than  two 
votes  to  one,  resolutions  of  nnprece* 
dented  violence.  Strong  bodies  of  the 
trainbands,  regularly  reheved,  mounted 
goard  round  Westminster  Hall.  The 
gates  of  the  Hingf  s  palace  were  daily 
besieged  by  a  fhrious  multitude  whose 
taunts  and  execrations  were  heard  even 
in  the  presence  chamber,  and  who 
oould  scarcely  be  kept  out  of  the  royal 
apartments  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
household.  Had  Charles  remained 
much  longer  in  his  stormy  capital,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Commons  would  have 
found  a  plea  for  malring  him,  under 
outward  forms  of  respect,  a  state  pri- 
soner. 

He  quitted  London,  never  to  return 
BcnurtoT*  tiU  the  day  of  a  terrible  and 
fo^'*'^  memorable  reckoning  had  ar- 
^*^  riyed.  A  negotiation  began 
^uch  occupied  many  months.  Ac- 
cusations and  recriminations  passed 
backward  and  forward  between  the 
contending  parties.  All  acconmioda- 
tion  had  become  impossible.  The  sure 
punishment  which  waits  on  habitual 
perfidy  had  at  length  oyertaken  the 
King.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  he 
now  pawned  his  royal  word,  and  in- 
voked heaven  to  witness  the  sincerity 
of  his  professions.  The  distrust  with 
which  hb  adyersaries  regarded  him  was 
not  to  be  remoyed  by  oaths  or  treaties. 
They  were  convinced  that  they  could 
be  cafe  only  when  he  was  utterly  help- 
less. Their  demand,  therefore,  was, 
that  he  should  surrender,  not  only 
those  prerogatives  which  he  had 
usurped  in  violation  of  ancient  laws 
and  of  his  own  recent  promises,  but 
^  other  prerogatives  which  the  Eng- 
lish Kings  had  always  possessed,  and 
continue  to  possess  at  the  present  day. 
Ko  minister  must  be  appointed,  no 
peer  created,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Houses.  Aboye  all,  the  sovereign 
nuut  resign  that  supreme  militsury 
authority  which,  from  time  beyond  all 
oiemory,  had  appertained  to  the  regal 

office. 
That  Charles  would  comply  with  such 

dcnumds  while  he  had  any  means  of 


resistance  was  not  to  be  expected.  Tet 
it  will  be  difficult  to  show  that  the 
Houses  could  safely  have  exacted  less. 
They  were  truly  in  a  most  embarrassing 
position.  The  ereat  majority  of  the 
nation  was  firm^  attached  to  heredi- 
tary monarchy.  Those  who  held  re- 
publican opimons  were  as  yet  few,  .and 
did  not  yenture  to  speak  out  It  waa 
therefore  impossible  to  abolish  kingly 
goyemment.  Yet  it  was  plain  that 
no  confidence  could  be  placed  in  the 
King.  It  would  have  been  absurd  in 
those  who  knew,  by  recent  proof,  that 
he  was  bent  on  destroying  them,  to 
content  themselves  with  presenting  to 
him  another  Petition  of  Right,  and  re- 
ceiving from  him  fisesh  promises  similar 
to  those  which  he  had  repeatedly  made 
and  broken.  Nothing  but  the  want  of 
an  army  had  prevented  him  from  en- 
tirely subverting  the  old  constitution 
of  the  realm.  It  was  now  necessary 
to  levy  a  great  regular  army  for  the 
conquest  of  Ireland;  and  it  would 
therefore  have  been  mere  insanity  to 
leave  him  in  possession  of  that  pleni- 
tade  of  mflitaiy,  authority  whick  his 
ancestors  had  enjoyed. 

When  a  country  is  in  the  situation 
in  which  England  then  was,  when  the 
kingly  office  is  regarded  vrith  love  and 
veneration,  but  the  person  who  fills 
that  office  is  hated  and  distrusted,  it 
should  seem  that  the  course  which 
ought  to  be  taken  is  obvious.  The 
di^^  of  the  office  should  be  pre- 
served:  the  person  should  be  discarded. 
Thus  our  ancestors  acted  in  1399  and 
in  1689.  Had  there  been,  in  1642, 
any  man  occupying  a  position  similar 
to  that  which  Henry  of  Lancaster  oc- 
cupied at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of 
Richard  the  Second,  and  which  William 
of  Orange  occupied  at  the  time  of  the 
deposition  of  James  the  Second,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Houses  would  haye 
changed  the  dynasty,  and  would  haye 
made  no  formal  change  in  the  consti- 
tution. The  new  Kmg,  called  to  the 
throne  by  their  choice,  and  dependent 
on  their  support,  would  have  been 
under  the  necessity  of  goyeming  in 
conformity  with  their  wishes  and  opi- 
nions. But  there  was  no  prince  of  tiie 
blood  royal  in  the  parh'amentary  party ; 
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and,  though  that  party  contained  majoty 
men  of  high  rank  and  many  men  of 
eminent  ability,  there  was  none  who 
towered  so  conspicuously  above  the 
rest  that  he  could  be  proposed  as  a 
candidate  for  the  crown.  As  there  was 
to  be  a  King,  and  as  no  new  King 
could  be  found,  it  was  necessary  to 
leave  the  regal  title  to  Charies.  Only 
one  course,  therefore,  was  left:  and 
that  was  to  disjoin  the  regal  title  from 
the  regal  prerogatives. 

The  change  which  the  Houses  pro- 
posed to  make  in  our  institutions, 
though  it  seems  exorbitant,  when  di&> 
tinctly  set  forth  and  digested  into  arti- 
des  of  capitulation,  really  amounts  to 
little  more  than  the  chainge  which,  in 
the  next  generation,  was  effected  by 
the  Bevolution.  It  is  true  that,  at  the 
Ber(dntion,  the  sovereign  was  not  de- 
prived by  law  of  the  power  of  naming 
ma  ministers:  but  it  is  equally  true 
that,  since  the  Kevolution,  no  minister 
has  been  able  to  retain  office  six  months 
in  ^position  to  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  is  true  that  the  sove* 
reign  still  possesses  the  power  of  creat- 
ing peers,  and  tjhe  more  iBq)ortant 
power  of  tiie  swoxd :  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  in  the  exercise  of  these  powers 
the  sovereign  has,  ever  since  the  Bevo- 
lution, been  guided  by  advisers  who 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation.  In  faet,  the 
leaders  of  the  Soundhead  party  in 
1842,  and  the  statesmen  who,  about 
half  a  century  latere  effected  the  Revo- 
lution, had  exactly  the  same  object  in 
view.  That  object  was  to  terminate 
the  contest  between  the  Crown  and  the 
Parliammit,  by  giving  to  the  Parlia- 
ment a  supreme  control  over  the  etxeeu- 
tive  administration.  The  statesmen  of 
the  Revolution  effected  this  indirectly 
by  changing  the  dynasty.  The  Round- 
heads of  1642,  bemg  unable  to  chai^ 
the  dynasty,  were  compelled  to  take  a 
direct  course  towards  their  end 

We  cannot,  however,  wonder  that  the 
demands  of  the  opposition,  importing 
as  they  did  a  com^^eto  and  f(nrmfd 
transfer  to  the  Parliament  of  powers 
which  had  always  belonged  to  the 
Crown,  should  have  shocked  that  great 
party  of  which  the  characteristics  are 


respect  for  constituted  authority  and 
dr^ui  of  violent  innovation.  That 
party  had  reoently  been  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  by  peaceable  means  ^e  as- 
cendency in  the  House  of  Commons; 
but  every  such  hope  had  been  blightodi 
The  duf^city  of  Chades  had  mada  hia 
old  enemies  irreooncilfiable,  had  dmm, 
back  into  the  ranks  of  the  disaffected 
a  crowd  of  moderate  men  who  ware  in 
the  very  act  of  coming  oves  to  his 
side,  and  had  so  onielly  mortified  his 
best  Mends  that  thfiv  had  for  a  time 
stood  aloof  in  stlant  uiame  and  resent- 
ment. Now,  however,  the  constitatioDal 
Royalists  were  forced  to  nuUse  their 
choice  between  two  dangers;  and  they 
thought  it  their  duty  rather  to  rally 
round  a  prince  whoee  past  oondufit  they 
condemned,  and  whose  word  inspired 
them  with  litQe  confidence^  than  to 
suffer  the  regal  offioe  to  be  degraded^ 
and  the  polity  of  the  realm  to  be  en- 
tirely remodelled.  With  suck  f eelingi^ 
many  men  whose  virtues  and  abilities 
would  have  done  htmour  to  any  canae 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  tbt 

In  August  1S42  the  swkmxL  maa  at 

length  drawn;  and  soon,  in        

almost  eveiyshirfrofthekingK  SSf!?**" 
dom,  two  hostile  £ieti<m8  ap-  J^*** 
peared  inarms  against  eadi 
other.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  whii^  of 
the  contending  parties  urns  at  first  the 
more  formidaUe.  The  Houses  cc»n- 
manded  London  and  the  counties  round 
London,  the  fleet,  the  naiigation  of  the 
Thames,  and  most  of  the  lutge  towns 
and  seaports.  They  had  at  &eir  di»> 
posal  almost  all  the  militaiy  stores  ol 
the  kingdom,  and  were  ahla  to  raise 
duties,  both  on  goods  imported  fims 
foreign  countries,  and  on  some  import- 
ant products  of  dome^Q  indi^try. 
The  King  ncas  ill  providedwititartilLBiy 
and  ammunition.  The  taxes  whidi  bs 
laid  on  the  rural  districts  ooenpied  by 
his  troops  product  it  is  poabable,  a  sum 
far  less  than  that  whidi  the  Parliament 
drew  &om  the  city  of  London  alone. 
He  relied,  indeed,  chiefly,  forpecoBiazy 
aid,  on  the  munificence  of  his  opaisaait 
adherents.  Many  of  these  mortgaged 
their  land,  pawned  their  jewels^  and 
broke  ^  their    silver  chargers  and 
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christeBiiig  bowls,  in  order  to  aasist 
him.  But  experience  has  folly  proved 
tJut  the  Tolnntary  liberality  of  indiTi- 
duals,  even  in  times  of  ihs  greatest 
excitement,  is  a  poor  financial  resource 
when  compared  with  seyere  and  me- 
thodical taxation,  which  presses  on  the 
willing  and  unwilling  aluce. 

Chiles,  however,  had  one  adyaa- 
tage,  which,  if  he  had  used  it  well, 
wDiild  havem<ne  than  compenaatad  for 
the  wuit  of  stores  and  money,  aad 
irhieh,  notwitlistaiiding  his  unsmonage- 
meat,  gave  him,  duzing  some  months, 
a  superiority  in  the  war.  His  troops 
at  first  fought  mnch  better  than  those 
of  the  Paolmment.  Both  armies,  it  is 
tme,  were  almost  entirely  composed  of 
men  who  had  nerer  seen  a  field  of 
battle..  Neyertheiess,  the  difference 
was  great.  The  parliameotaiy  ranks 
were  filled  with  lurelings  whom  want 
and  idleness  had  induced  to  enhst. 
Ham|)den^s  regiment  was  regarded  as 
one  of  tiie  best;  axtd  even  &inpden's 
ngiment  was  described  by  Cromwell 
as  amece  rabble  of  tapsters  azid  serving 
men  out  of  i^aee.  The  rc^al  airny,  on 
the  other  hand,,  ccnodsted  in  great  part 
of  gentlemen,  high  spirited  ardent, 
aecostoaed  to  consider  diiedumour  as 
more  temUe  than  death,  accustomed 
to  fencing  to  the  use  of  fire  arms,  to 
boliiidbg,  and  to  manly  and  perikms 
iport^  wUdi  has  been  wcU  caued  the 
imageofwar*  Soeh  geBtbnen,  mounted 
ou  their  fiiwoimte  bovaes^  and  oom- 
mndmg  littibe  biMwUr,  composed  of  their 
yooagBT  brothers^  grooms^  gamdceepers^ 
aad  hmtsmen,  were,  from  the  very  first 
dagp  en  which  they  took  the  field,  qudii- 
m  to  plaj  their  part  with  credit  in  a 
■b'riiiiijfc  The  steadiiiessi  the  prompt 
obedieneov  ^^'  mechanical  precisioii  of 
aorenenty  which  are  characteristic  oi 
the  regular  aoldiez;  these  gallant  Tohm- 
tans  nerer  attained.  &t  they  were 
tt^ist  opposed  to  enemies  as  undisci- 
pHaed  as  ttitm»lwes»  aad  far  less  active, 
>tUatifl^  and  dartc^  ¥os  a  time, 
tWelon^  the  CavaUerswere  successful 
ii  ahaost  every  encounter. 

The  Houses  had  also  been  unfoitur 
nate  in  the  dioice  of  a  general  The 
nnkand  wealth  of  the  Earl  of  Essex 
Bade  fain  one  of  the  most  inipoitant 


members  of  the  parliamentary  party. 
He  had  borne  arms  on  the  Continent 
with  credit)  and,  when  the  war  began, 
had  as  high  a  military  reputation  as 
any  man  in  the  country.  But  it  soon 
appeared  that  he  was  unfit  for  the  post 
ci  Commanderin  Chief.  He  had  little 
energy  and  no  originality.  The  metho- 
dical tactics  whi<£  he  had  learned  in 
the  war  of  the  Palatinate  did  not  save 
him  fbom  the  disgrace  of  being  surprised 
and  bafied  bv  such  a  Captain  as  Ru- 
pert, itho  could  claim  no  higher  fame 
than  that  of  an  enterprising  partisan. 

Nor  were  the  oAeers  who  held  the 
chief  commissions  under  Essex  qualified 
to  supply  what  was  wanting  m  him. 
For  this,  indeed,  the  Houses  are  scarcely 
to  be  blamed.  In  acountnr  which  had 
not^  within  the  memory  ox  the  oldest 
person  livine,  made  war  on  a  great 
scale  by  land,  generals  of  tried  skill 
and  valour  were  not  to  be  fomid*  It 
was  neoessary,  therefore,  in  the  first 
instance^  to  trust  unrtiied  men ;  and  the 
prelisrence  was  naturally  given  to  men 
distinguished  either  by  their  station,  or 
Yjy  the  abilities  which  they  had  dis* 
played  in  Parliament  In  scazcely  a 
sin^e  instance^  however,  was  the  se> 
lection  foctonateu  Neither  the  grandees 
nor  the  orators  proved  good  soldiers. 
The  Earl  of  Stanibrd,  one  of  the  great- 
est nobles  of  England,  was  routM.  by 
the  Royalists  at  Stratton.  Nathaniel 
Fiennes,  inferior  to  none  of  his  con- 
temporaries in  talents  for  dvil  business, 
disgraced  hitaaelf  by  the  pusillanimous 
rararmider  of  BristoL  Indeed,  of  all  the 
statesmen  who  at  this  juncture  accepted 
high  miUtazy  commands,  Hampden 
aloie  af^ears  to  have  carried  into  the 
camp  the  capacity  and  strength  of  mind 
wlueh  had  made  bim  eminent  in 
poHtics. 

When  the  war  had  lasted  a  yeai^  the 
advantage  was  decidedly  with  g,,,^,,^ 
the  Royalists*  They  were  orth« 
victorious^  both  in  the  western  '^•"^* 
and  in  the  northern  counties.  They  had 
wrested  Bristol,  the  second  city  in  the 
kingdom,  £rom  the  Parliament.  They 
had  won  several  battles,  and  had  not 
sustained  a  single  serious  or  igno- 
minious defeat.  Among  the  Round- 
heads adrversity  had  be^m  to  produce 
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dissension  and  discontent.  The  Parlia- 
ment was  kept  in  alarm,  sometimes  by 
plots,  and  sometimes  by  riots.  It  was 
thought  necessary  to  fortify  London 
against  the  royal  army,  and  to  hang  some 
disaffected  citizens  at  their  own  doors. 
Seyeral  of  the  most  distinguished  peers 
who  had  hitherto  remained  at  West- 
minster fled  to  the  court  at  Oxford; 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  that,  if  the 
operations  of  the  CavaHers  had,  at  this 
season,  been  directed  by  a  sagacious 
and  powerful  mind,  Charles  would  soon 
have  marched  in  triumph  to  WhitehaU. 

But  the  King  suffered  the  auspicious 
moment  to  pass  away;  and  it  neyer 
returned,  la  August  1643  he  sate 
down  before  the  city  of  Gloucester. 
That  city  was  defended  by  the  inha- 
bitants and  by  the  garrison,  with  a 
determination  such  as  had  not,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  been 
shown  by  the  adherents  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. The  emulation  of  London  was 
excited.  The  trainbands  of  the  city 
Tolimteered  to  march  whereyer  their 
services  might  be  required.  A  great 
force  was  speedily  collected,  and  began 
to  move  westward.  The  siege  of  Glou- 
cester was  raised:  the  Eoyalists  in 
eyeiy  part  of  thekingdom  were  disheart- 
ened: the  spirit  of  the  parliamentary 
party  reyiyed;  and  the  apostate  Lords, 
who  had  lately  fled  from  Westminster 
to  Oxford,  hastened  back  from  Oxford 
to  Westminster. 

And  now  a  new  and  alarming  class 
m^  ^  of  symptoms  began  to  appear  in 
UMinde.  the  distempered  body  poHtic. 
'^'**"***  There  had  been,  from  the  first, 
in  the  parUamentary  party,  some  men 
whose  minds  were  set  on  objects  from 
which  the  majority  of  that  party  would 
have  shrunk  with  horror.  These  men 
were,  in  religion,  Independents.  They 
conceived  that  every  Christian  con- 
legation  had,  under  Christy  supreme 
jurisdiction  in  things  spiritual;  that 
appeals  to  proTindal  anS  national  sy- 
nods  were  scarcely  less  unscriptuial 
than  a^eals  to  the  Court  of  Arches,  or 
to  the  Vatican ;  and  that  Popery,  Pre- 
lacy, and  Presbyterianism  were  merely 
three  forms  of  one  great  apostasy.  In 
politics  the  Independents  were,  to  use 
the  phrase  of  tiiieir    time,  root  and 


branch  men,  or,  to  use  the  kindred 
phrase  of  our  own  time,  radicals.  Not 
content  with  limiting  the  power  of  the 
monarch,  they  were  desirous  to  erect  a 
commonwealUi  on  the  ruins  of  the  old 
EngUsh  polity.  At  first  they  had  been 
inconsiderable,  both  in  numbers  and  in 
weight ;  but  before  the  war  had  lasted 
two  years  they  became,  not  indeed  the 
largest,  but  the  most  powerful  faction 
in  the  country.  Some  of  the  old  par- 
liamentary leaders  had  been  remoyed 
by  death;  and  others  had  forfeited 
the  public  confidence.  P^  had  been 
borne,  with  princely  honours,  to  a  grave 
among  the  Plantagenets.  Hampden 
had  &llen,  as  became  him,  while  vainly 
endeavouring,  by  his  heroic  example, 
to  inspire  his  followers  v^ith  courage 
to  face  the  fieiy  cayaliy  of  Rupert 
Bedford  had  been  untrue  to  the  cause. 
Northumberland  was  known  to  be  luke- 
warm. Essex  and  his  lieutenants  had 
shown  little  vieour  and  ability  in  the 
conduct  of  military  operations.  At 
such  a  conjuncture  it  was  that  the 
Independent  part^,  ardent,  resolute, 
and  uncompromising,  began  to  raise 
its  head,  both  in  the  camp  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  soul  of  that  party  was  Oliyer 
CromwelL  Bred  to  peaceful  outw 
occupations,  he  had,  at  more  cromwen. 
than  forty  years  of  age,  accepted  a 
commission  in  the  parliamentary  army. 
No  sooner  had  he  become  a  soldier 
than  he  discerned,  with  the  keen  glance 
of  genius,  what  Essex  and  men  like 
Essex,  with  all  their  experience,  were 
unable  to  perceive.  He  saw  precisely 
where  the  strength  of  the  Royalists  lay, 
and  by  what  means  alone  that  strength 
could  be  overpowered.  He  saw  that 
it  was  necessary  to  reconstruct  the 
army  of  the  Parliament  He  saw  also 
that  there  were  abundant  and  excellent 
materials  for  the  purpose,  materials  less 
showy,  indeed,  but  more  solid,  than 
those  of  which  the  gallant  squadrons  of 
the  King  were  composed.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  look  for  recruits  who  were  not 
mere  mercenaries,  for  recruits  of  decent 
station  and  grave  character,  fearing 
God  and  zealous  for  public  liberty. 
With  such  men  he  fiUed  his  own  regi- 
ment^ and,  while  he  subjected  them  to 
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%  disdpline  mcxe  rigid  than  bad  ever 
before  been  knoim  in  England,  be 
administered  to  tbeir  intellectual  and 
moral  nature  stimulants  of  fearful  po- 
tency. 

The  events  of  tbe  year  1644  folly 
proved  the  superiority  of  bis  abilities. 
In  the  south,  where  Essex  held  the 
eommand,  the  parliamentary  forces  un- 
derwent a  succession  of  sluunefiil  dis- 
asters; but  in  the  north  the  victory  of 
Maiston  Moor  fully  compensated  for 
all  that  had  been  lost  elsewhere.  That 
^ctoiy  was  not  a  more  serious  blow  to 
the  Boyalists  than  to  the  party  which 
had  hitherto  been  dominant  at  West- 
minster; for  it  was  notorious  that  the 
d^,  disgracefully  lost  by  the  Presby- 
tenans,  had  been  retrieved  by  the 
energy  of  Cromwell,  and  by  the  steady 
Talonr  of  the  warriors  whom  he  had 
trained. 

These  events  produced  the  Selfdeny- 
ictf.  ing  Ordinance  and  the  new 
SS^  model  of  the  army.  IJnderde- 
«»»  corous  pretexts,  and  with  every 
mark  of  respect^  Essex  and  most  of 
those  who  had  held  high  posts  under 
him  were  removed ;  and  the  conduct  of 
the  war  was  entrusted  to  very  different 
hands.  Fairfiuc,  a  brave  soldier,  but 
of  mean  understanding  and  irresolute 
temper,  was  the  nominal  Lord  General 
of  4e  forces ;  but  Cromwell  was  their 
real  head. 

Cromwell  made  haste  to  organise  the 
whole  army  on  the  same  principles  on 
which  he  had  organised  lus  own  regi> 
ment  As  soon  as  this  process  was 
complete,  the  event  of  the  war  was 
decided.  The  Cavaliers  had  now  to 
encounter  natural  courage  equal  to 
their  own,  enthusiasm  stronger  than 
their  own,  and  discipline  such  as  was 
Qttedy  wanting  to  them.  It  soon  be- 
came a  proverb  that  the  soldiers  of 
Ftir&x  and  Cromwell  were  men*  of  a 
different  breed  from  the  soldiers  of  Es- 
Kx.  At  Kasebytook  place  the  first  great 
encounter  between  the  Boyalists  and  the 
y^g^  ^  remodelled  army  of  the  Houses. 
I^^r-  The  victory  of  tiie  Boundheads 
was  complete  and  decisive.  It 
VBs  followed  by  other  triumphs  in  ra^id 
soocestion.  In  a  fewmonths  the  authority 
of  tiie  Fbrliament  was  fully  established 


I  over  the  whole  kingdom.  Charles  fied 
to  the  Scots,  and  was  by  them,  in  a 
manner  which  did  not  much  exalt 
their  national  character,  delivered  up 
to  his  English  subjects. 

While  Sie  event  of  the  war  was  still 
doubtful,  the  Houses  had  put  the  In- 
mate to  death,  had  interdicted,  within 
the  sphere  of  their  authority,  the  use 
of  the  litur^,  and  had  required  all 
men  to  subscribe  that  renowned  instru- 
ment known  by  the  name  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  Covenanting 
work,  as  it  was  called,  went  on  fyist 
Hundreds  of  thousands  affixed  l^eir 
names  to  the  rolls,  and,  with  hands 
lifted  up  towards  heaven,  swore  to 
endeavour,  without  respect  of  persons, 
the  extirpation  of  Popery  and  Prelacy, 
heresy  and  schism,  and  to  bring  to 
public  trial  and  condign  pimishment 
all  who  should  hinder  the  reformation 
of  religion.  When  the  struggle  was 
over,  the  work  of  innovation  and  re- 
venge was  pushed  on  with  increased 
ardour.  The  ecclesiastical  poli^  of 
the  kingdom  was  remodelled.  Most 
of  the  old  der^  were  ejected  from 
their  benefices.  Fines,  often  of  ruinous 
amount,  were  laid  on  the  Boyalists, 
already  impoverished  by  large  aids 
famished  to  the  King.  Many  estates 
were  confiscated.  Many  proscribed 
Cavaliers  foimd  it  expedient  to  pur- 
chase, at  an  enormous  cost,  the  pro- 
tection of  eminent  members  of  the  vic- 
torious party.  Large  domains,  belong- 
ing to  the  crown,  to  the  bishops,  and 
to  the  chapters,  were  seized,  and  either 
granted  away  or  put  up  to  auction. 
In  consequence  of  these  spoliations,  a 
great  part  of  the  soil  of  England  was 
at  once  offered  for  sale.  As  money 
was  scarce,  as  the  market  was  glutted, 
as  the  title  was  insecure,  and  as  the 
awe  inspired  by  powerful  bidders  pre- 
vented free  competition,  the  prices  were 
often  merely  nominaL  Thus  many  old 
and  honourable  families  disappeared 
and  were  heard  of  no  more ;  and  many 
new  men  rose  rapidly  to  affluence. 

But,  while  the  Houses  were  employ- 
ing their  authority  thus,  it  suddenly 
passed  out  of  their  bands.  It  had 
been  obtained  by  calling  into  existence 
a  power  which  could  not  be  controlled. 
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In  the  summer  of  1647*  about  twelve 
months  aft«r  the  last  fortress  oi  the 
Cavaliers  had  submitted  to  thePariiar 
ment,  the  Parliament  was  con^Mlled  to 
submit  to  its  own  soldiers. 

Thirteen  years  followed,  duringiHiich 
jy^g^nj^^  England  was,  under  vasious 
tioQMui  names  and  forms,  really  go- 
SST**'  vemed  1^  the  sword.  Never 
•^y*  before  that  time,  or  sinoe  that 
time,  was  the  civil  power  in  our  oountiy 
sul:]jeeted  to  military  dictation. 

The  army  which  now  became  su- 

Sreme  in  the  state  was  an  army  very 
tfferent  fifom  any  that  has  since  been 
seen  among  us.  At  present  the  pay 
of  the  common  soldier  is  not  sudi  as 
can  seduce  any  but  the  humUest  chss 
of  En^^h  labourers  from  their  calling. 
A  banier  ahnost  impassable  separates 
him  from  the  commiseioned(^cer.  The 
great  majority  of  those  who  rise  high  in 
the  service  rise  by  purchase^  So  nu- 
merous and  extensive  are  the  remotode* 
pendencies  of  EngJand,  that  evfcy  man 
who  enlists  in  the  line  must  enect  to 
pass  many  years  in  exile,  and  some 
veors  in  climates  unfavourable  to  the 
health  and  vigour  of  the  European 
race.  The  army  of  the  liong  Pariia- 
meat  was  raised  for  home  service.  The 
pay  of  the  private  scddier  was  mxtt^ 
above  the  wages  earned  by  1^  great 
body  of  the  |M<mle ;  and,  if  he  distin- 
gsiahed  hinaMelf  by  intelligence  and 
coiirage^  he  nu|^t  hope  to  attain  high 
A^wmaTK^g-  The  raiiks  were  aceord- 
in^y  composed  of  parsons  si^ricnr 
in  station  and  education  to  the  nxol- 
titude.  These  persons^  sober,  Htocal, 
diligent,  aod  accustomed  to  r^eel^  had 
been  induced  to  take  up  asme^  not  by 
the  pressure  of  want^  not  by  the  love 
of  novrity  and  license,  not  by  the  acta 
of  recruiting  offio»s>  but  bjy  religious 
aad  politick  aeal,*  BooBg^ed  with  the 
desire  of  distinetion  and  pmnMiioiL 
The  boast  of  the  soldiers,  aa  we  find  it 
recorded  in  their  solemn  resolutioiis, 
was  that  they  had  not  been  forced  into 
the  service,  nor  had  enlisted  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  lucre,  that  they  were  no 
janissaries,  but  freebom  Englishmen, 
who  had,  of  thdr  own  acoorc^  put 
their  lives  in  jeopardy  for  the  liberties 
and  religion  of  England,  and  whose 


right  and  duty  it  was  to  wutch  over 
the  welfore  of  the  nation  which  they 
had  saved. 

A  force  thus  composed  mig^  vrith- 
out  injury  to  its  efficiency,  be  indulged 
in  some  liberties  whi<di,  if  allowed  to 
any  other  troops,  would  have  proved 
subversive  of  all  discipline.  In  general, 
soldiers  who  sho«kl  form  themseWeB 
into  political  dnba^  ekcfc  delegates)  and 
pass  resolutions  oa  high  questioiiB>  ot 
statei,  would  soen  bieak  loose  frook  idl 
control,  would  cease  to  f<Hrm  an  azmj, 
and  would  become  l^e  worst  and  most 
dangerous  of  mobSk  Nor  would  it  be 
8a£s,  in  our  time^  t»  tolerate  in  amy 
regiment  religious  naeetingSy  at  whidb 
a  corporal  versed  in  SeripUure  diould 
lead  the  devotions  of  his  less  g;ifted 
colon^  and  admonish  a  bo^sliding 
rn^or.  But  such  was  the  inteUigmice^ 
the  gravity,  and  the  selfcommaad  of 
the  wsrriers  whom  GSromweU  had 
trained,  that  in  their  camp  a  political 
orguiisation  aand  a  reHgioos  organisa- 
tion.  could  exist  without  destreying  mili- 
tary OEgamsation..  The  same  moi,  vriio^ 
off  duty,  west  noted  am  demago^xee 
and  field  preacher^  wcore  distiBg^ushed 
by  steadiness,  by  the-  qpirit  of  order, 
and  by  prompt  obedienee  on  watch,  an 
drill,  and  on  the  field  of  battle. 

In  war  this  stnage  force  was  iz3ro> 
sisttble.  The  stul^m  eounge  chaxao* 
teristic  of  the  English  people  wwb,  hj 
the  system  of  OroofweU^  at  onoe  regu- 
lated and  stimnUted.  Other  leaden 
have  maintained  (»der  as  stiieli  OUttK 
leaders  have  inspired  their  followreni 
with  zeal  as  ardent.  But  inbie4»ai|p 
alone  the  most  rigid  discipline  -was 
found  in  con^Nuiy  mkh  the  fieaooat  e»- 
thusiflsm.  HistEOC^noired  tfr^otoiy 
with  the  precisioBi  oi  innhinea,  wiule 


buinijig  with  the.  wildest  f«ttaiticiaBi.of 
Grusadeis.  Efont  tie  time  whan  tlM 
army  was  Twandelled  to  the  tiaia  v^md 
it  was  disbtaded,  it  neaecfoaad,  entihcr 
in  the  Britiidi  iikadaor  on  the  CoBti- 
nent^  an  enen^  a^  ceold  stand,  its 
onset  In  Eggjand,  iSeotlaad,  Ireland, 
Plaaders,  the  Puritaik.  warriors,  aften 
surrounded  by  difficulrieS)  sometimes 
contending  a|;aiBst  threefold  odds^  not 
01^  never  foiled  to  coaqueiv  bat  never 
foiled  to  destroy  aad  break  in  pteoes 
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wiifltearop  foree  -was  opposed  to  them. 
ISiejat  length  came  to  regard  the  day 
d  h&tHs  a»  the  day  <^  certain  triumph, 
and  marched  agamst  tiie  most  renowned 
battalbna  of  Europe  -with  diwdninfal 
confidence.  Tnrenne  was  startled  by  the 
ehoirt  of  stem  exultaticm  -with  whidh  his 
Bsghsh  allies  adyaneed  to  the  combat, 
and  expressed  the  ddi^t  of  a  trae 
saidier,  when  he  learned  that  it  was  ever 
tiuifishioB  ci  Cromwell's  pikemen  to 
i^ice  greatly"  when  they  b^eld  the 
vasmy;  and  the  banished  OaTalien 
fdt  an  emotioiB  <^  national  pride,  when 
thfly  saw  a  brigadft  of  their  oonntrymen« 
ontimmbeNd  by  foes  and  abandoned 
bf  friends,  drive  before  it  in  headlong 
vriA  the  finest  in&ntiy  of  Spain,  and 
^Qoee  a  passage  into  a  coimtersearp 
vUittb  had  jnst  been  pronounced  im- 
pRgnabla  by  the  ablest  of  the  Marohals 
olEnuweu 

^t  that  wl^h  chiefly  disdnguished 
the  aonyef  OromweEfiToan  other  armies 
vas  the  aasteire  mm«li^  and  the  fear 
<if  God  whii^  pervaded  all  ranks.  It 
ift  adnowledged  by  tiie  most  zealous 
Boyi^ists  thet,  in  that  singular  camp, 
no  osth  was  heard,  no  drunkenness  or 
gnMing  was  seext^  and  that^  during 
thiioBg  dcHmnion  of  the  soldiery,  the 
Vspa^  of  tile  peaoeable  citizen  and 
^hmaim^f  w««taB  weare  held  saored. 
If  Mtesges  weee  committed,  they  were 
<vl>^}es,o£  ft  -very  diffareat  kina  £rom 
tlifiie  oC  w^ck  a  viotffimoBS  army  is 
gnNBi%g«l4y«  No  servant  giri  com- 
F^Bed  of  the  rougk  gallantry  of  the 
is4oBats.  Not  an  oimoe  of  ^te  was 
^fciBiCeom  thatdMps  of  the  gt^dsmiths. 
Btt  a  PdbBfpan  sermon,  or  a  window 
oa^  iriddi  the  Yirgin  and  Child  were 
liiBlod,  pfodnced  in  tiie  Puritan  ranks 
^  eaatMBODt  wJuch  it  required  the 
ilBM^evflrticms  of  the  ofiicers  to  quell, 
^of  €^Nnw«Ufsehief  di&ulties  was 
^miiniii  his  mssqueteersand  dragoons 
^Mi^vndiiigbymain  force  the  pulpits 
^innisteES  whose  diseourses,  to  use 
^laognage  of  that  time,  were  not 
^■WB^ ;  and  too  many-  oi  our  cathe- 
^Bds^Bl  bear  the  macks  of  the  hatred 
^mfaiidi  those  stem  spirits  regarded 
fim^'ui^  of  Popery. 

Tb.  keep  down  the  English  pe<^le 
«Hio  ligjit  task  eyen  for  that  army 


No  soonerwas  the  first  pressure  of  mili- 
tary tyranny  felt,  than  the  na-  aidnic* 
tion,  unbroken  to  such  servi-  JSuSS^* 
tude,  began  to  struggle  fiOTcely.  ^J"™;;^ 
Insurrections  broke  out  even  pretMd. 
in  those  counties  which,  during  the  re- 
cent war,  had  been  the  most  submissive 
to  the  Parliament.  ladeed,  the  Pto- 
liament  itself  alidiorred  its  old  defenders 
more  than  its  old  enemies^  and  was 
desirous  to  come  to  terms  of  accora^ 
modation  with  Charies  at  the  expense 
of  the  troops.  In  Scotland,  at  the 
same  time,  a  coalition  was  formed  be- 
tween ike  Royalists  and  a  large  bo^ 
of  Presbyterians  who  regarded  the  doe- 
trines  of  the  Independents  with  detesta- 
tion. At  leigtb  the  storm  burst  There 
were  risings  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex, 
Kenty  Wales.  The  fleet  in  the  Thames 
suddenly  hoisted  the  royal  odours, 
stood  out  to  sea,  and  menaced  the 
southern  coast.  A  great  Scottish  force 
crossed  the  firontier  and  advanced  into 
Lancashire.  It  xiight  well  be  suspected 
thatthesemovementswerecontemplated 
with  secret  complaeency  by  &  m^'ority 
bothof  theLordftandof  the  Conmums. 

But  the  ydce  of  the  vaj  was  not  to 
be  shaken  o£L  While  Fairfax  sup- 
pressed the  risings  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  the  capitol,  Oliver  routed  the 
Welsh  insurgents,  and,  leaving  their 
castles  in  rains,  mazehed  against  the 
Soots.  His  troops  were  few,  when  oom- 
poued  with  the  invaders;  but  he  was 
uttle  in  tho  habit  of  oouuting  his  ene-^ 
mie&  The  Scottish  acmy  was  xdUa^ 
destroyed.  A  dtaoge  in  the  Sootric^ 
government  followed.  An  administra- 
tion, hostile  to  the  King,  was  formed 
at  Edinbuz;^^;  and  Cromw^  more 
than  ever  the  darling  of  his  soldiers, 
returned  in  triumph  to  London. 

And  now  a  dsagn,  to  which,  at  tiie 
commenoettent  of  the  civil  war,  pm. 
no  man  would  have  dared  to  ^iSP 
allude,  and  which  was  not  less  **•  Ktofw 
inconsistent  with  the  Solemn  Leagns 
and  Covenant  than  with  the  old  hiw 
of  England,  began  to  take  a  distinct 
form.  The  austere  warriors  who  ruled 
the  nation  had,  during  some  months, 
meditated  a  fearful  vengeance  on  the 
captive  King,  When  and  how  the 
scnome  oiigutated;  whether  it  spread 
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from  the  general  to  the  ranks,  or  from 
the  ranks  to  the  general;  whether 
it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  policy  using 
fanaticism  as  a  tool,  or  to  fEinati- 
dsm  bearing  down  policy  with  head- 
long impulse,  are  questions  which,  even 
at  this  day,  cannot  be  answered  with 
perfect  confidence.  It  seems,  howeyer, 
on  the  whole,  probable  that  he  who 
seemed  to  lead  was  roilly  forced  to  fol- 
low, and  that,  on  this  occasion,  as  on 
another  great  occasion  a  few  years 
later,  he  sacrificed  his  own  jud^ent 
and  his  own  inclinations  to  the  wishes 
of  the  army.  For  the  power  which  he 
had  called  into  exist-ence  was  a  power 
which  eyen  he  could  not  always  control ; 
and,  that  he  might  ordinarily  command, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  some- 
times obey.  He  publicly  protested 
that  he  was  no  mover  in  the  matter, 
that  the  first  steps  had  been  taken 
without  his  privity,  that  he  could  not 
advise  the  Parliament  to  strike  the 
blow,  but  that  he  submitted  his  own 
feelings  to  the  force  of  circumstances 
which  seemed  to  him  to  indicate  the 
purposes  of  Providence.  It  has  been 
the  fashion  to  consider  these  professions 
as  instances  of  the  hypocrisy  which  is 
vulgarly  imputed  to  him.  But  even 
those  who  pronounce  him  a  hypocrite 
will  scarcely  venture  to  call  him  a  fool. 
They  are  therefore  bound  to  show  that 
he  had  some  purpose  to  serve  by  se- 
cretly stimulating  the  army  to  take 
that  course  which  he  did  not  venture 
openly  to  recommend.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  he,  who  was 
never  by  his  respectable  enemies  repre- 
sented as  wantonly  cruel  or  implacably 
vindictive,  would  have  taken  tiie  most 
important  step  of  his  life  under  the 
influence  of  mere  malevolence.  He 
was  far  too  wise  a  man  not  to  know, 
when  he  consented  to  shed  that  august 
blood,  that  he  was  doing  a  deed  which 
was  inexpiable,  and  which  would  move 
the  grief  and  horror,  not  only  of  the 
Boyalists,  but  of  nine  tenths  of  those 
who  had  stood  by  the  Parliament 
Whatever  visions  may  have  deluded 
others,  he  was  assuredly  dreaming 
neither  of  a  republic  on  the  antique 
pattern,  nor  of  the  millennial  reign  of 
the  saints.    If  he  already  aspired  to 


be  himself  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty, 
it  was  plain  that  Charles  the  First  was 
a  less  formidable  competitor  than 
Charles  the  Second  would  be.  At  the 
moment  of  the  death  of  Charles  the 
First  the  loyalty  of  every  Cavalier 
would  be  transferred,  unimpaired,  to 
Charles  the  Second.  Charles  the  First 
was  a  captive:  Charles  the  Seccmd 
would  be  at  liberty.  Charles  the  First 
was  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike 
to  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  vet 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  slaymg 
him :  Charles  the  Second  would  exdte 
all  the  interest  which  belongs  to  dis- 
tressed youth  and  innocence.  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  considera- 
tions so  obvious,  and  so  important, 
escaped  the  most  profound  politician 
of  that  age.  The  truth  is  thiat  Crom- 
well had,  at  one  time,  meant  to  mediate 
between  the  throne  and  the  Parliament, 
and  to  reorganise  the  distracted  State 
by  the  power  of  the  sword,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  royal  name.  In  this 
design  he  persisted  till  he  was  compelled 
to  abandon  it  by  the  refractory  temper 
of  the  soldiers,  and  by  the  incurable 
duplicity  of  the  King.  A  party  in  the 
camp  began  to  clamour  for  the  head  of 
the  traitor,  who  was  for  treating  with 
Agag.  Conspiracies  were  formed. 
Threats  of  impeachment  were  loudly 
uttered.  A  mutiny  broke  out,  wYank 
all  the  vigour  and  resolution  ci  Oliver 
could  hardly  quelL  And  though,  by  a 
judicious  mixture  of  severity  and  kind- 
ness, he  succeeded  in  restoring  order, 
he  saw  that  it  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  difficult  and  perilous  to  contend 
against  the  rage  of  warriors,  who  re- 
garded the  fallen  tyrant  as  their  foe, 
and  as  the  foe  of  tibeir  Gk>d.  At  the 
same  time  it  became  more  evident  than 
ever  that  the  King  could  not  be  trusted. 
The  vices  of  Charles  had  grown  upon 
him.  They  were,  indeed,  vices  wMch 
difficulties  and  perplexities  generally 
bring  out  in  the  strongest  light.  Cun- 
ning is  the  natural  defence  of  the  weak. 
A  prince  therefore,  who  is  habitually  a 
deceiver  when  at  the  height  of  power, 
is  not  likely  to  learn  frankness  in  the 
midst  of  embarrassments  and  distresses. 
Charles  was  not  only  a  most  unscru- 
pulous but  a  most  unlucky  dissembler. 
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^Qiere  never  was  a  politician  to  whom 
BO  many  £»ads  and  falsehoods  were 
brought  home  by  undeniable  evidence. 
He  pabHdy  recognised  the  Houses  at 
Westminster  as  a  legal  Parliament, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  made  a  private 
minute  in  cooncil  declaring  the  recog- 
nition null.  He  pnblidy  declaimed  3l 
thought  of  calling  in  foreign  aid  against 
biB people:  he  privately  solicited  aid 
from  Fiance,  irom.  Denmark,  and  from 
Loiaine.  He  pablidy  denied  that  he 
enqdoyed  Papists:  at  the  same  time 
he  privately  sent  to  his  generals  direc- 
tions to  employ  every  Papist  that 
vonld  serve.  He  publidy  took  the 
sacrament  at  Oxford,  as  a  pledge  that 
be  never  would  even  connive  at  Popery : 
be  privatdy  assured  his  wife,  that  he 
intended  to  tolerate  Popeiy  in  England ; 
and  he  authorised  Lord  Glamorgan  to 
promise  that  Popeiy  should  be  esta- 
Uished  in  Ireland^  Then  he  attempted 
to  dear  himself  at  his  agent's  expense. 
Glamorgan  received,  in  Sie  royal  hand- 
^ting,  reprimands  intended  to  be 
read  by  omers,  and  eulogies  which 
were  to  be  seen  only  by  hunselfl  To 
Boeh  an  extent,  indeed,  had  insincerity 
now  tainted  the  King^s  whole  nature, 
tbat  his  most  devoted  Mends  could  not 
lefram  from  complaining  to  each  other, 
vith  bitter  gpef  and  shame,  of  his 
ODoked  politics.  His  defeats,  they 
said,  gave  them  less  pain  than  his  in- 
ti^aes.  Since  he  had  been  a  prisoner, 
mn  was  no  section  of  the  victorious 
party  which  had  not  been  the  object 
both  of  his  flatteries  and  of  his  machi- 
nations :  but  never  was  he  more  un- 
fortonate  than  when  he  attempted  at 
once  to  cajole  and  to  undermine  Crom- 
well 

Cromwell  had  to  determine  whether 
be  would  put  to  hazard  the  attachment 
of  his  party,  the  attachment  of  his 
vmy,  his  own  greatness,  nay  his  own 
b£^  in  an  attempt,  which  would  pro- 
bably have  been  vain,  to  save  a  prince 
wlwm  no  engagement  could  bind.  With 
naay  struggles  and  misgivings,  and 
probably  not  without  many  prayers, 
^  decision  was  made,  dfiades  was 
left  to  his  fate.  The  military  saints 
resohed  that^  in  defiance  of  the  old 
l«wi  of  the  realm,  and  of  the  almost 


universal  sentiment  of  the  nation,  the 
King  should  expiate  his  crimes  with 
his  blood.  He  for  a  time  expected  a 
death  like  that  of  his  imhappy  prede- 
cessors, Edward  the  Second  andBichard 
the  Second.  But  he  was  in  no  danger 
of  sudi  treason.  Those  who  had  him 
in  theirjmpe  were  not  midnight  stab- 
bers.  "miat  they  did  they  did  in  order 
that  it  might  be  a  spectade  to  heaven 
and  earth,  and  that  it  might  be  held 
in  everlasting  remembrance.  They  en- 
joyed keenly  the  veiy  scandal  which 
they  gave.  That  the  andent  constitu-^ 
tion  and  the  public  opinion  of  England 
were  directly  opposed  to  regidde  made 
regidde  seem  strangdy  fascinating  to  a 
"j^Hity  bent  on  efifecong  a  complete  po- 
litical and  social  revolution.  In  order 
to  accomplish  their  purpose,  it  was 
nec^sary  that  they  should  firat  break 
in  pieces  every  part  of  the  machinery 
of  the  government ;  and  this  necessity 
was  rather  agreeable  than  painful  to 
them.  The  Commons  passed  a  vote 
tending  to  accommodation  with  the 
King.  The  soldiers  exduded  the  ma- 
jority by  force.  The  Lords  unanimously 
rejected  the  proposition  tJiat  the  TTing 
should  be  brought  to  tnaL  Their  house 
was  instantly  dosed.  No  court,  known 
to  the  law,  would  take  on  itself  the 
office  of  judging  the  fountain  of  justice. 
A  revolutionaiy  tribunal  was  created. 
That  tribunal  pronoimced  Charles  a 
tyrant,  a  traitor,  a  murderer,  and  a 
public  enemy;  and  his  head  was  bjm  ex*. 
severed  from  his  shoulders  be-  ''***'^ 
fore  thousands  of  spectators,  in  front  of 
the  banqueting  haU  of  his  own  palace. 
In  no  long  time  it  became  manifest 
that  those  poL'tical  and  religious  zealots, 
to  whom  this  deed  is  to  be  ascribed, 
had  committed,  not  only  a  crime,  but 
an  error.  They  had  given  to  a  prince, 
hitherto  known  to  his  people  chiefly  by 
his  faults,  an  opportunity  of  displaying, 
on  a  great  theatre,  before  the  eyes  of 
all  nations  and  all  ages,  some  qmlities 
which  irresistibly  ca&  forth  the  admi- 
ration and  love  of  mankind,  the  high 
spirit  of  a  gallant  gentleman,  the  pa- 
tience and  meekness  of  a  penitent 
Christian.  Nay,  they  had  so  contrived 
their  revenge  that  the  very  man  whose 
life  had  been  a  series  of  attacks  on  the 
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liberties  of  England  now  seemed  to 
die  a  martyr  in  the  canse  of  those 
liberties.  No  demagogue  ever  produced 
such  an  impression  on  the  public  mind 
as  the  captive  King,  who,  retaining  in 
that  extremity  all  his  regal  dignity, 
and  confronting  death  wil£  dauntless 
courage,  gave  utterance  to  the  feelings 
of  his  oppressed  people,  manfully  re- 
fused to  plead  before  a  court  unknown 
to  the  law,  appealed  from  military  vio- 
lence to  the  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution, asked  by  what  right  the  House 
of  Commons  had  been  purged  of  its 
most  respectable  members  and  the 
House  of  Lords  deprired  of  its  legis- 
lative frmctions,  and  told  his  wee^ong 
hearers  that  he  was  defending  not  only 
his  own  cause,  but  theirs.  His  long 
misgovemment,  his  innumerable  per- 
fidies, were  forgottcm.  His  memory 
was,  in  the  minds  of  tilie  great  majority 
of  his  subjects,  associate  with  those 
free  institutions  which  he  had,  during 
many  years,  laboured  to  destroy:  for 
those  free  institutionB  had  perished 
with  him,  and,  amidst  the  moumfol 
silence  of  a  community  kept  down  by 
arms,  had  been  defimded  by  his  vmce 
alone.  From  that  day  began  a  reaction 
in  favour  of  monarchy  and  of  the  exiled 
house,  a  reaction  which  never  ceased 
tiU  the  throne  had  again  been  set  up 
in  all  its  old  dignity. 

At  first,  however,  the  slayers  of  the 
Kii^  seemed  to  have  derived  new 
energy  from  that  sacrament  of  blood 
by  which  ihey  had  bound  themselves 
closely  together,  and  separated  them- 
selves for  ever  from  tiie  great  body  of 
their  ootmti?ymen.  England  was  de- 
clared a  commonwealth.  The  House 
of  Commons,  reduced  to  a  small  number 
of  members,  was  nominally  the  supreme 
pow^  in  the  state.  In  fSftot,  the  army 
and  its  great  chief  governed  everything. 
Oliver  £uL  made  his  cboiee.  He  hi^ 
kept  the  hearts  of  his  soktiers,  and  had 
broken  with  almost  every  other  daas 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  Beyond  the 
limits  of  his  camps  and  fortresses  he 
could  scarody  bo  said  to  have  a  party. 
Those  elements  of  foirce  which,  when 
the  civil  war  broke  out,  had  appeared 
arrayed  against  each  otiier,  were  com- 
bined against  him ;  all  the  Cavaliers^ 


the  great  mi^'ority  of  the  Boundheads, 
the  Anglican  Church,  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Boman  Cadiolic  Church, 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland.  Yet  such, 
was  his  genius  and  resolution  ihrnt  he 
was  able  to  overpower  and  amah,  eveiy- 
thing  that  aoised  his  path,  to  make 
himMlf  more  absolute  master  of  las 
country  than  any  of  her  legitimate 
Kings  had  been,  and  to  auike  bis 
oountrv  m<»?e  dreaded  and  reflected 
than  sue  had  been  during  many  geiae- 
rations  uider  the  nile«f  her  le^timate 
Kings. 

England  had  already  ceased  to 
struggle.  B«t  the  two  other  kingdmns 
which  had  been  governed  by  theStaaxts 
were  hostQe  to  &e  new  republio.  The 
Indep^ident  party  was  equalhr  odioss 
to  the  Boman  Oa&ioliQS  of  Ireland  uid 
to  the  Presbyterians  of  Sootland.  Both 
those  countries,  lately  in  reMlion 
against  Charles  the  Fint^  sow-aolmew- 
ledged  the  authonty  ef  Ofaailee  the 
Second. 

But  every  thing  yielded  to  the  T^oor 
and  abiHty  of  CrOTAwelL  In  a  Sai^jNPk^ 
few  months  he  suljugated  Ire-  SSi^S" 
land,  as  Irebnd  had  never  been  *mmm4. 
subjugated  during  the  five  centuries 
of  slaughter  whic£  had  elttpsod  since 
the  landing  of  the  first  Norman  setUers. 
He  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  that  ood> 
fiict  of  races  and  religions  whieh  had 
so  long  distradsed  the  island,  by  making 
the  En^ish  and  Protestant  population 
decidedly  predominant  For  this  ead 
he  gave  the  rein  to  the  ileree  enthu- 
siasm of  his  foUowers,  waged  war  re- 
sembling t^t  which  Israd.  waged  on 
the  Canaanites,  smote  the  idolaters  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  bo  thai  great 
cities  were  left  without  inhabitants, 
drove  many  thousands  to  the  Continent, 
shipped  off  many  thousands  to  the  West  i 
Indies,  and  supplied  the  void  thus  made 
by  pourii^  in  numerous  colonists,  of 
Saxon  blood  and  of  Calvinistic  faith. 
Strange  to  say,  under  that  iron  sale^ 
the  conquered  eonntry  began  to  weazr 
an  outivkrd  fiice  of  -proBpen^,  Dis« 
tricts,  which  had  recently  been  as  wild! 
as  those  where  the  first  white  eettlets 
of  Connecticut  were  contending  witb 
the  red  men,  were  in  a  few  years  tmas" 
formed  into  the  likeness  of  JBlent  ani 
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Norfolk.  New  buildings,  roads,  and 
plantatKms  were  eyerywhere  seen.  The 
rent  of  estates  rose  fast ;  and  soon  the 
Eog^sh  landowners  began  to  complain 
that  thej  were  met  in  ereiy  market  by 
the  pioittetB  of  IreUod,  and  to  damonr 
fot  {Hoteding  laws. 

From  Ireland  the  viotorions  chief, 
irho  was  now  in  name,  as  he  had  long 
htea  m  reality,  Jjosd  0enoral  of  the 
anmes  of  the  Commonwealth,  turned 
to  Scotland.  The  young  King  was 
there.  Ho  had  consented  to  profess  him- 
self a  Presbyteiian,  and  to  subseribe 
the  CoTMiant;  «Bd,  in  return  for  these 
eoDceBsioBS,  the  austere  Puritans  who 
bore  sway  at  Edinburgh  had  permitted 
him  to  assume  the  crown,  and  to  hold, 
voder  their  inflection  and  control,  a 
aokmn  and  tmelandioly  court.  This 
nock  royalty  was  of  short  duration, 
hi  tw9  great  battles  Cromwell  annihi- 
lated the  miliiai^  ioree  of  Scotland. 
Charles  fled  Jbr  hui  life,  and,  with  ex- 
treme difficulty,  escaped  the  fate  of  his 
&thcr.  The  ancifnt  kingdom  of  the 
Statits  was  reduced,  for  the  first  time, 
to  piolaund  submissknu  Of  that  inde- 
peDdflace,  so  manfully  defended  against 
the  mightiest  and  ablest  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets,  no  Testige  was  left.  The 
a^^  Parliament  made  laws  for  Soot- 
hnd.  Ea^^h  judges  held  assizes  in 
Secrtland.  Ei^en  that  stubborn  Church, 
yftask  has  held  its  own  against  so  many 
gOTenunents^  scarce  dared  to  utter  an 
audible  mvomur. 

Thus  far  there  had  been  at  least  the 
iBRMaa  semblanoe  of  harmony  between 
fiffjur  the  warriors  who  had  subju- 
"■■^  ^ted  Ireland  and  Scotland  and 
the  pohtioians  "wbo  sate  at  Weet- 
Biniter:  but  the  aUiance  which  had 
been  cemented  by  danger  was  disscdyed 
^  lietory .  The  Parliinnent  forgot  that 
it  wu  fant  the  creature  of  the  army. 
Qe  army  was  less  disposed  than  ever 
to  submit  to  the  dictation  of  the  Par- 
SiBiflDt.  Indeed  the  fewjnemberswho 
Badeup  what  was  contemptuously  caUed 
tie  Bmnp  of  the  House  of  Commons 
bid  no  im»e  daim  than  the  military 
<U«&  to  be  esteemed  the  representa- 
tiTBs  of  the  nation.  The  dispute  was 
•ooa  brought  to  a  dedsiYe  issue.  Crom- 
v^ffiled  the  House  with  armed  men. 


The  Speaker  was  pulled  out  of  his  chair, 
the  mace  taken  fix>m  the  table,  the  room 
cleared,  and  the  door  lodced.  The 
nation,  which  loTed  neither  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  but  which  was  forced, 
in  its  own  despite,  to  respect  the  ca- 
pacity and  resolution  of  the  General, 
looked  on  with  patience,  if  not  with 
oomj^lacency. 

King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  had 
now  in  turn  been  vanqui^ed  and  de- 
stroyed ;  and  CromweU  seemed  to  be 
left  the  sole  heir  <^  the  powers  of  nil 
three.  Yet  were  certain  limitations 
still  imposed  on  him  b^  the  veiy  army 
to  which  he  owed  his  immense  autho- 
rity. That  singular  body  of  men  was, 
for  the  most  part,  composed  of  zealous 
republicans.  In  the  act  of  enslaTing 
their  country,  they  had  deceived  them- 
sdves  into  the  belief  that  they  were 
emancipating  her.  The  book  which 
they  most  yenerated  furnished  them 
with  a  precedent  which  was  frequently 
in  their  mouths.  It  was  true  that  the 
ignosant  and  ungrateM  nation  mur- 
mured against  its  deliyerers.  Even  so 
had  ano3ier  chosen  nation  murmured 
against  the  leader  who  brou^t  it,  by 
painful  and  dreary  paths,  from  th^ 
house  of  bondage  to  the  land  flowing 
mth  milk  and  noney.  Yet  had  that 
leader  rescued  his  brethren  in  t^te  of 
themselyes;  nor  had  he  shrunk  fkmi 
making  terrible  examines  of  those  who 
contemned  the  proffered  freedom,  and 
pined  for  the  fleshpots,  the  taskmasters, 
and  the  idolatries  of  Eg^t.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  warlike  samts  who  sur- 
rounded Cromwdl  was  the  settlement 
of  a  free  and  pious  commonweidth.  For 
that  end  they  were  ready  to  employ, 
without  scruple,  any  means,  howeyer 
yiolent  and  lawless.  It  was  not  im- 
possible, therefore,  to  establish  by  their 
aid  a  dictatorship  such  as  no  King  had 
eyer  exercised:  but  it  was  probable 
that  their  aid  would  be  at  once  with- 
drawn from  a  ruler  who,  eyen  under 
strict  constitutional  restraints,  should 
venture  to  assume  the  kingly  name  and 
dignity. 

The  sentiments  of  Cromwell  were 
widely  different.  He  was  not  what  he 
had  been ;  nor  would  it  be  just  to  con- 
sider the  change  which  his  yiews  had 
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Tindergone  as  the  effect  merely  of  self- 
ish ambition.  He  had,  when  he  came 
np  to  the  Lone  Parliament,  brought 
■with  him  from  nis  rural  retreat  little 
knowledge  of  books,  no  experience  of 
great  affairs,  and  a  temper  galled  by 
the  longj^yrannj  of  the  eovemment 
and  of  3ie  hierarchy.  He  had,  during 
the  thirteen  years  which  followed,  gone 
throngh  a  political  education  of  no 
common  kind.  He  had  been  a  chief 
actor  in  a  succession  of  revolutions. 
He  had  been  long  the  soul,  and  at  last 
the  head,  of  a  party.  He  had  com- 
manded armies,  won  battles,  negotiated 
teeaties,  subdued,  pacified,  and  regu- 
lated langdoms.  It  would  have  been 
strange  indeed  if  his  notions  had  been 
still  &e  same  as  in  the  days  when  his 
mind  was  princifMilly  occupied  by  his 
fields  and  his  religion,  and  when  the 
greatest  events  wUch  diversified  the 
course  of  his  life  were  a  cattle  fair  or 
a  prayer  meeting  at  Huntingdon.  He 
saw  that  some  schemes  of  innovation 
for  which  he  had  once  been  zealous, 
whetiier  good  or  bad  in  themselves, 
were  opposed  to  the  general  feeling  of 
the  country,  and  that,  if  he  persevered 
in  those  schemes,  he  had  nothing  before 
him  but  constant  troubles,  which  must 
be  suppressed  by  the  constant  use  of 
the  sword.  He  therefore  wished  to 
restore,  in  all  essentials,  that  ancient 
constitution  which  the  majority  of  the 
people  had  always  loved,  and  for  which 
they  now  pined.  The  course  after- 
wards taken  by  Monk  was  not  open  to 
CromwelL  The  memory  of  one  terrible 
day  separated  the  great  regicide  for 
ever  &om  the  House  of  Stuart  What 
remained  was  that  he  should  mount 
the  ancient  English  throne,  and  reign 
according  to  the  ancient  English  polity. 
If  he  could  effect  this,  he  might  hope 
that  the  wounds  of  the  lacerated  State 
would  heal  fast.  Great  numbers  of 
honest  and  quiet  men  would  speedily 
rally  round  him.  Those  Boyalisto 
whose  attachment  was  rather  to  insti- 
tutions than  to  persons,  to  the  kingly 
office  than  to  King  Charles  the  First  or 
King  Charles  the  Second,  would  soon 
kiss  the  hand  of  King  Oliver.  The 
peers,  who  now  remained  sullenly  at 
their  country  houses,  and  refused  to 


take  any  part  in  public  affairs,  would, 
when  summoned  to  their  House  by  the 
writ  of  a  King  in  possession,  gladly 
resume  their  ancient  functions.  North- 
umberland and  Bedford,  Manchester 
and  Pembroke,  would  be  proud  to  bear 
the  crown  and  the  spurs,  the  sceptre 
and  the  globe,  before  the  restorer  of 
aristocracy.  A  sentiment  of  loyalty 
would  gradually  bind  the  people  to  the 
new  dynasty ;  and,  on  the  decease  of 
the  founder  of  that  dynasty,  the  royal 
diffnity  might  descend  with  general  ac- 
quiescence to  his  posterity. 

The  ablest  Boyalists  were  of  opinion 
that  these  views  were  correct,  and  that, 
if  Cromwell  had  been  permitted  to 
follow  his  own  judgment,  the  exiled 
line  would  never  have  been  restored. 
But  his  plan  was  directly  opposed  to 
the  feelings  of  the  only  class  which  he 
dared  not  offend.  The  name  of  King 
was  hateful  to  the  soldiers.  Some  of 
them  were  indeed  unwilling  to  see  the 
administration  in  the  hands  of  any 
single  person.  The  great  majority, 
however,  were  disposed  to  support  their 
general,  as  elective  first  magistrate  of 
a  commonwealth,  against  all  fi&ctioiifl 
which  might  resist  his  authority:  but 
they  would  not  consent  that  he  should 
assume  the  regal  title,  or  that  the  dig- 
nity, which  was  the  just  reward  of  lus 
personal  merit,  should  be  declared 
hereditary  in  his  family.  All  that  was 
left  to  him  was  to  give  to  the  new  re- 
public a  constitution  as  like  the  con- 
stitution of  the  old  monarchy  as  the 
army  would  bear.  That  his  elevation 
to  power  might  not  seem  to  be  merely 
his  own  act,  he  convoked  a  coimcil, 
composed  partly  of  persons  on  whose 
support  he  could  depend,  and  partly  of 
persons  whose  opposition  he  might 
safely  defy.  This  assembly,  which  he 
called  a  Parliament,  and  which  the 
populace  nicknamed,  from  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  members,  Barebone*s 
Parliament,  after  exposing  itself  during 
a  short  time  to  the  public  contempt, 
surrendered  back  to  the  General  we 
powers  which  it  had  received  from  him, 
and  left  him  at  liberty  to  frame  a  plan 
of  government. 

His  plan  bore,  from  the  first,  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  old 
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English  constitution :  but,  in  a  few 
tk*  Prft.  years,  he  thought  it  safe  to  pro- 
SouSr  ceed  further,  and  to  restore  al- 
cnNnwru.  most  CTery  part  of  the  ancient 
s]rstem  under  new  names  and  forms. 
The  title  of  King  was  not  reviTed: 
but  the  kingly  prerogatives  were  en- 
trusted to  a  liord  High  Protector. 
The  soTereign  was  called  not  His  Ma- 
jesty, hut  His  Highness.  He  was  not 
oowned  and  anointed  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  but  was  solemnly  enthroned, 
girt  with  a  sword  of  state,  clad  in  a 
lobe  of  purple,  and  presented  with  a 
ridi  Bible,  in  Westminster  HalL  His 
office  was  not  declared  hereditary :  but 
he  was  permitted  to  name  his  successor; 
and  none  could  doubt  that  he  would 
name  his  son. 

A  House  of  Commons  was  a  neces- 
Baiy  part  of  the  new  polity.  In  con- 
Btitating  this  body,  the  Protector 
showed  a  wisdom  and  a  public  spirit 
which  were  not  duly  appreciated  by 
his  contemporaries.  The  vices  of  the 
old  representative  system,  though  by 
DO  means  so  serious  as  they  afterwards 
became,  had  already  been  remarked  by 
fareighted  men.  Cromwell  reformed 
that  system  on  the  same  principles  on 
which  Mr.  Pitt,  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  later,  attempted  to  reform  it,  and 
on  which  it  was  at  length  reformed  in 
our  own  times.  Small  boroughs  were 
disfranchised  even  more  unsparingly 
than  in  1832  ;  and  the  number  of 
county  members  was  greatly  increased. 
Very  few  imrepresented  towns  had  yet 
grown  into  importance.  Of  those  towns 
the  most  considerable  were  Manchester, 
Leeds,  and  Halifax.  Representatives 
▼ere  given  to  all  three.  An  addition 
was  made  to  the  number  of  the  mem- 
^JCTB  for  the  capital.  The  elective 
franchise  was  placed  on  such  a  footing 
that  every  man  of  substance,  whether 
possessed  of  freehold  estates  in  land 
w  not,  had  a  vote  for  the  county  in 
which  he  resided.  A  few  Scotchmen 
and  a  few  of  the  English  colonists 
Mttled  in  Ireland  were  summoned  to 
the  assembly  which  was  to  legislate,  at 
Wertminster,  for  every  part  of  the 
^tish  isles. 

To  create  a  House  of  Lords  was  a 
lew  easy  task.    Democracy  does  not 
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require  the  support  of  prescription. 
Monarchy  has  often  stood  without  that 
support.  But  a  patrician  order  is  the 
work  of  time.  Oliver  found  already 
existing  a  nobility,  opulent,  highly 
considered,  and  as  popular  with  the 
commonalty  as  any  nobility  has  ever 
been.  Had  he,  as  King  of  England, 
commanded  the  peers  to  meet  lum  in 
Parliament  according  to  the  old  usage 
of  the  realm,  many  of  them  would 
undoubtedly  have  obeyed  the  calL 
This  he  could  not  do ;  and  it  was  to 
no  purpose  that  he  offered  to  the  chiefs 
of  illustrious  families  seats  in  his  new 
senate.  They  conceived  that  they  could 
not  accept  a  nomination  to  an  upstart  as- 
sembly without  renoimcing  their  birth- 
right and  betraying  their  order.  The 
Protector  was,  therefore,  under  the 
necessity  of  filling  his  Upper  House 
with  new  men  who,  during  the  late 
stirring  times,  had  made  themselves 
conspicuous.  This  was  the  least  happy 
of  his  contrivances,  and  displeased  all 
parties.  The  Levellers  were  angry 
^th  him  for  iiistitating  a  privUeii 
class.  The  multitude,  which  felt  re- 
spect and  fondness  for  the  great  his- 
torical names  of  the  land,  laughed 
without  restraint  at  a  House  of  Lords, 
in  which  lucky  draymen  and  shoe- 
makers were  seated,  to  which  few  of 
the  old  nobles  were  invited,  and  from 
which  almost  all  those  old  nobles  who 
were  invited  turned  disdainfully  away. 
How  Oliver's  Parliaments  were  con- 
stituted, however,  was  practically  of 
little  moment:  for  he  possessed  the 
means  of  conducting  the  administration 
without  their  support,  and  in  defiance 
of  their  opposition.  His  wish  seems  to 
have  been  to  govern  constitutionally, 
and  to  substitute  the  empire  of  the  laws 
for  that  of  the  sword.  But  he  soon 
found  that,  hated  as  he  was,  both  by 
Royalists  and  Presbyterians,  he  could 
be  safe  only  by  being  absolute.  The 
first  House  of  Commons  which  the 
people  elected  by  his  command,  ques- 
tioned his  authority,  and  was  dissolved 
without  having  passed  a  single  act. 
His  second  House  of  Commons,  though 
it  recognised  him  as  Protector,  and 
would  gladly  have  made  him  King, 
obstinately  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
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new  Lords.  Be  had  no  oomse  left  bat 
to  diflsolTe  the  Parliament  "God," 
he  exdumed,  at  parting,  "be  judge 
between  you  and  me  I " 

Yet  was  the  energy  of  the  Protector^s 
administration  in  nowise  relaxed  by 
these  dissensions.    Those  soldiers  who 
woold  not  snfifer  him  to  assume  the 
kingly  title  stood  by  him  when  he 
ventured  on  acts  of  power,  as  high  as 
any  English  Eling  has  e^er  attempted. 
The  government^  therefore,  though  in 
form  a  republic,  was  in  truth  a  despot- 
ism, moderated  only  by  the  wisdom, 
Ihe  sobriety,  and  the  magnanimity  of 
the  despot     The  country  was  divided 
into  military  districts.    Those  districts 
were  |^aced  under  the  command   of 
Higor  Generals.  Every  insurrectionary 
movement  was  promptlv  put  down  and 
punished.     The  fear  inspired  by  the 
power  of  the  sword,  in  so  strong,  steady, 
and  expert  a  hand,  quelled  the  spirit 
both  of  Cavali€vs  and  Levellers.    The 
loyal  gentrv  declared  that  they  were 
etUl  as  reaay  as  ever  to  risk  their  lives 
for  the  old  government  and  the  old 
dynasty,  if  &etQ  were  the  slightest 
hope  of  success:  but  to  rush,  at  the 
head  of  their  serving  m^i  and  tenants, 
on  the  pikes  of  brigades  victorious  in  a 
hundred  battles  ana  sieges,  would  be  a 
frantic  waste  of  innocent  and  honour- 
able blood.    Both  Royalists  and  Re- 
publicans,  having   no  hope   in   open 
resistance,    began     to    revolve    dark 
schemes  of  assassination :  but  the  Pro- 
tector's  intelligence    was  good:    his 
vigilance  was  unremitting ;  and,  when- 
ever he  moved  beyond  the  walls  of  his 
palace,  the  drawn  swords  and  cnirasses 
of  his  trusty  bodyguards  encompassed 
him  thick  on  every  side. 

Had  he  been  a  cruel,  licentious,  and 
rapacious  prince,  the  nation  might  have 
found  courage  in  despair,  and  might 
have  made  a  convulsive  effort  to  free 
itself  from  military  domination.  But 
the  grievances  which  the  country  suf- 
fiored,  though  such  as  excited  serious 
discontent,  were  by  no  means  such  as 
impel  great  masses  of  m^i  to  stake 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  their  families  against  fearful 
odds.  The  taxation,  though  heavier 
than  it  had  been  under  the  Stuarts, 


was  not  heavy  when  eon^Nurod  with 
that  of  the  neighbooring  states  and 
with  the  resources  of  England.  Pro- 
perty was  secure.  Even  &e  CsvaHer, 
who  refrained  from  giving  disturbaace 
to  the  new  settlement,  etg'oyed  in  peace 
whatever  the  civil  troubleB  had  left 
him.  The  laws  were  violated  onfy  in 
cases  where  theaafety  of  the  Protectoi^B 
person  and  govemmentr  was  concerned. 
Justice  was  administered  between  man 
and  man  with  an  exactness  and  pmtty 
not  before  known.  Under  no  EngUdi 
government  since  the  Reformation  had 
there  been  so  little  reUgious persecution. 
The  unfortunate  Roman  Catholics,  m* 
deed,  were  held  to  be  scorcety  witiun 
the  pale  of  Christian  charity.  But  the 
clergy  of  the  fallen  Anglican  Chmeh 
were  suffered  to  celebrate  their  worship 
on  condition  that  they  would  abstain 
from  preaching  about  politics.  Even  the 
Jews,  whose  public  worship  had,  erer 
since  the  thirteenth  century,  be«i  in- 
terdicted, were,  in  i^ute  of  ^  strong 
opposition  of  jealous  traders  and  fknat- 
ical  theologians,  permitted  to  build  a 
synagogue  in  Lcmdon. 

The  Protector's  foreign  policy  at  the 
same  time  extorted  the  ungracious  ap- 
probation of  those  who  most  detested 
him.  The  CavaUers  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  wishing  that  one  who  had 
done  80  much  to  raise  the  frone  of  the 
nation  had  been  a  legitimate  King ;  and 
the  Republicans  were  farced  to  own  that 
the  tyrant  suffered  none  but  himself 
to  wrong  his  country,  and  that,  if  he  had 
robbed  her  of  Ubo^ty,  he  had  at  least 
given  h^  gl<»y  in  exchange.  ASber 
half  a  century  during  which  £n|^d 
had  been  of  scarcely  more  weight  in 
European  politics  than  Venice  or  Sax- 
ony, she  at  once  became  the  most  Stt- 
midable  power  in  the  world,  dictated 
terms  of  peace  to  the  United  Provinces, 
avenged  me  common  injuries  of  Chris- 
tendom on  the  pirates  of  Barbaiy. 
vanquished  the  Spaniards  by  land  and 
sea,  seized  one  of  the  finest  West 
Indian  islands,  and  acquired  on  the 
Flemish  coast  a  £[>rtre8S  which  consoled 
the  national  pride  for  the  loss  of  Caiais. 
She  was  supreme  on  the  oeaan.  She 
was  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest 
All  the  reformed  OhurdieB  scatteied 
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over  BoBtaB  OEtboHe  idngdoms  adcnow- 
kdged  Cromwdl  as  their  gaaidsMu 
The  Hugneoots  of  Lnogaedoc,  tke  sh^ 
herds  who,  in  the  hamlets  of  the  Alps, 
professed  a  Protestantism  older  tlMm 
that  of  Anesbnigy  were  seeored  &om 
opfiMssion  by  the  mere  terror  of  his 
peat  name.  The  "Poijpe  himself  was 
fiveed  to  preach  hmnanity  and  mode- 
ntioD  to  Popi^  princes.  For  a  voice 
irhich  seldom  tlffeatened  in  Tain  had 
declared  that,  unless  faprour  were  shown 
to  the  people  of  God,  the  English  guns 
should  be  heard  in  the  Castle  of  Saint 
Angeio.  In  troth,  there  was  nothing 
vfaidi  Cromwell  had,  for  his  own  sake 
and  that  of  his  family,  so  mneh  reason 
to  desire  as  a  general  religions  war  in 
finrope.  In  such  a  war  he  must  have 
been  the  captain  of  the  Protestant  ar- 
iBiee.  The  heart  of  England  would 
have  heen  with  him.  His  vict(nies 
vonld  have  been  hailed  with  an  un- 
umnous  enthusiasm  muknown  in  the 
oonntiy  since  the  roud;  of  the  Armada, 
ttd  iroold  have  effaced  the  stain  which 
one  act,  condemned  by  the  general  voice 
of  tlie  nation,  has  1^  on  his  splendid 
ftma  Unhappily  for  him  he  had  no 
ofipQrtanity  of  displaying  his  admirable 
jDuitary  talents,  except  against  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  isles. 

Wbfle  he  lived  his  power  stood  firm, 
an  object  of  mingled  aversion,  admi- 
ntion,  and  dread  to  his  subjects.  Few 
indeed  loved  his  government;  but  those 
who  hated  it  most  hated  it  less  than 
they  feared  it.  Had  it  been  a  worse 
government)  it  nnght  perhaps  have 
been  overthrown  in  spite  of  all  its 
irtrcngth.  Had  it  been  a  weaker  go- 
'wnment,  it  would  certainly  have  been 
wwthrown  in  spite  of  all  its  merits. 
Bnt  it  had  moderation  enough  to  ab- 
rtain  from  t^ose  oppressions  which 
drive  men  mad ;  and  it  had  a  force 
^  (sergy  which  none  but  men  driven 
BMd  by  opprewion  Wfmld  venture  to 
«ncowiter. 

It  has  often  been  affirmed,  but  with 
0^^  little  reason,  that  Oliver  died  at  a 
gJHhy  time  fortunate  for  his  renown, 
and  that,  if  his  life  had  been  pro- 
loaded,  it  would  probably  have  closed 
siDidat  disgraces  and  disasters.  It  is  cer- 
tain thait  he  was,  to  the  laiSt,  honoured 


by  his  soldiers,  obeyed  by  the  whole 
population  of  the  British  islands,  and 
dreaded  by  all  foreign  powers,  that  he 
was  laid  am(»ig  the  ancient  sovereigns 
of  England  widi  ftmeral  pomp  such  as 
London  had  never  before  seen,  and  that 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bichatd 
as  quietly  as  auy  King  had  ever  been 
succeeded  by  any  Prince  of  Wales. 

During  five  months,  the  administra- 
tion of  Kichard  Cromwell  went  on  so 
tranquilly  and  regularly  that  all  Europe 
believed  him  to  be  firmly  established 
on  the  chair  of  state.  In  truth  his 
situation  was  in  some  respects  much 
more  advantageous  than  that  of  his 
father.  The  young  man  had  made  no 
enemy.  His  hands  were  unstained  by 
civil  blood.  The  Cavaliers  themselves 
allowed  him  to  be  an  honest  good- 
natured  gentleman.  The  Presbyterian 
party,  powerful  both  in  numbers  and 
in  we^th,  had  been  at  deadly  feud 
with  the  late  Protector,  but  was  disposed 
to  regard  the  present  Protector  with 
favour.  That  party  had  always  been 
desirous  to  see  the  old  civil  polity  of 
the  realm  restored  with  some  clearer 
definitions  and  some  stronger  safe- 
guards ioT  public  Uberty,  but  had 
many  reasons  for  dreading  the  resto- 
ration of  the  old  family.  Bichard  was 
the  very  man  for  politicians  of  this 
description.  His  humanity,  ingenu- 
ousness, and  modesty,  the  mediocrily 
of  his  abilities,  and  the  docility  with 
which  he  submitted  to  the  guidance  of 
persons  wiser  than  himself,  admirably 
qualified  him  to  be  the  head  of  a 
limited  moparchy. 

For  a  time  it  seemed  highly  probable 
that  he  would,  under  the  direction  of 
able  advisers,  effect  what  his  father 
had  attempted  in  vain.  A  Parliament 
was  called,  and  the  writs  were  directed 
after  the  old  fashion.  The  small  bo- 
roughs which  had  recently  been  dis- 
franchised regained  their  lost  privilege: 
Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Halifax  ceased 
to  return  members ;  and  the  county  of 
York  was  again  limited  to  two  knights. 
It  may  seem  strange  to  a  generation 
which  has  been  excited  almost  to  mad- 
ness by  the  question  of  parliamentary 
Teform  that  great  shires  and  towns 
should  have  submitted  with  patience. 
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and  even  with  complacency,  to  this 
change:  but  though  speculative  men 
might,  even  in  that  age,  discern  the  vices 
of  the  old  representative  system,  and 
predict  that  those  vices  woidd,  sooner 
or  later,  produce  serious  practical  evil, 
the  practical  evil  had  not  yet  been 
felt.  01iver*s  representative  system, 
on  the  other  hand,  though  constructed 
on  sound  principles,  was  not  popular. 
Both  the  events  in  which  it  originated, 
and  the  effects  which  it  had  produced, 
prejudiced  men  against  it.  It  had 
sprung  &om  military  violence.  It  had 
been  fruitful  of  nothing  but  disputes. 
The  whole  nation  was  sick  of  govern- 
ment by  the  sword,  and  pined  for 
government  by  the  law.  The  restora- 
tion, therefore,  even  of  anomalies  and 
abuses,  which  were  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  law,  and  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  sword,  gave  general 
satisfaction. 

Among  the  Commons  there  was  a 
strong  opposition,  consisting  partly  of 
avowed  Kepublicans,  and  partly  of 
concealed  Boyalists :  but  a  large  and 
steady  majority  appeared  to  be  favour- 
able to  the  plan  of  reviving  the  old 
civil  constitution  imder  a  new  dynasty. 
Kichard  was  solemnly  recognised  as 
first  magistrate.  The  Commons  not 
only  consented  to  transact  business 
with  Oliver's  Lords,  but  passed  a  vote 
acknowledging  the  right  of  those  nobles 
who  had,  in  the  late  troubles,  taken 
the  side  of  public  liberty,  to  sit  in  the 
Upper  House  of  Parliament  without 
any  new  creation. 

Thus  far  the  statesmen,  by  whose 
advice  Richard  acted  had  been  suc- 
cessful. Almost  all  the  parts  of  the 
government  were  now  constituted  as 
3iey  had  been  constituted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war.  Had  the 
Protector  and  the  Parliament  been 
suffered  to  proceed  undisturbed,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  an  order  of 
things  similar  to  that  which  was  after- 
wards established  under  the  House  of 
Hanover  would  have  been  established 
imder  the  House  of  Cromwell.  But 
there  was  in  the  state  a  power  more 
than  sufficient  to  deal  with  Protector 
and  Parliament  together.  Over  the  sol- 
.diers  Richard  had  no  authority  except 


that  which  he  derived  from  the  great 
name  which  he  had  inherited.  He 
had  never  led  them  to  victory.  He  had 
never  even  borne  arms.  All  his  tastes 
and  habits  were  pacific.  Nor  were 
his  opinions  and  feelings  on  reUgions 
subjects  approved  by  the  mihtaiy 
saints.  That  he  was  a  good  man  he 
evinced  by  proo&  more  satis&ctoiy  than 
deep  groans  or  long  sermons,  by  ha- 
mility  and  suavity  when  he  was  at  the 
height  of  human  greatness,  and  by 
cheerful  resignation  under  cruel  wrongs 
and  misfortimes:  but  the  cant  then 
common  in  every  guardroom  gave  him 
a  disgust  which  he  had  not  always  the 

Erudence  to  conceal.  The  officers  who 
ad  the  principal  influence  among  the 
troops  stationed  near  London  were  not 
his  friends.  They  were  men  distin- 
guished by  valour  and  conduct  in  the 
field,  but  destitute  of  the  wisdom  and 
civil  courage  which  had  been  conspic- 
uous in  their  deceased  leader.  Some 
of  them  were  honest,  but  fanatical,  In- 
dependents and  Republicans.  Of  this 
class  Fleetwood  was  the  representative. 
Others  were  impatient  to  be  what  OUver 
had  been.  His  rapid  elevation,  his 
prosperity  and  glory,  his  inauguration 
in  the  Hall,  and  his  gorgeous  obsequies 
in  the  Abbey,  had  inflamed  their  imagi- 
nation. They  were  as  well  bom  as  he, 
and  as  well  educated:  they  could  not 
understand  why  they  were  not  as  worthy 
to  wear  the  purple  robe,  and  to  wield 
the  sword  of  state ;  and  they  pursued 
the  objects  of  their  wild  ambition,  not, 
like  him,  with  patience,  vigilance,  sa- 
gacity, and  determination,  but  with  the 
restlessness  and  irresolution  character- 
istic of  aspiring  mediocrity.  Among 
these  feeble  copies  of  a  great  original 
the  most  conspicuous  was  Lambert. 

On  the  very  day  of  Richard's  acces- 
sion the  officers  began  to  con-  j^i  of 
spire  against  their  new  master.  J^^ 
The  good  understanding  which  ^~\^ 
existed  between  him  and  his  pwiia- 
Parliament  hastened  the  crisis.  "^*' 
Alarm  and  resentment  spread  through 
the  camp.    Both  the  religious  and  the 
professional  feelings  of  3ie  army  were 
deeply  wounded.    It  seemed  that  the 
Independents  were  to  be  subjected  to 
the  Presbyterians,  and  that  the  men  of 
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the  sword  were  to  be  subjected  to  the 
men  of  the  gown.  A  coalition  was 
fonned  between  the  military  malecon- 
tents  and  the  Republican  minority  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  Richard  could  have 
trinmphed  over  that  coalition,  even  if 
he  had  inherited  his  father^s  clear  judg- 
ment and  iron  courage.  It  is  certain 
that  simplicity  and  meekness  like  his 
vera  not  the  qualities  which  the  con- 
juncture  required.  He  fell  ingloribusly, 
and  without  a  struggle.  He  was  used 
by  the  army  as  an  instrument  for  the 
pnipose  of  dissolving  the  Parliament, 
and  was  then  contemptuously  thrown 
aside.  The  officers  gratified  their  re- 
publican allies  by  declaring  that  the 
expulsion  of  the  Rump  had  iMfen  illegal, 
and  by  inviting  that  assembly  to  resume 
its  functions.  The  old  Speaker  and  a 
quorum  of  the  old  members  came  to- 
gether, and  were  proclaimed,  amidst  the 
scarcely  stifled  derision  and  execration 
of  the  whole  nation,  the  supreme  power 
in  the  commonwealth.  It  was  at  the 
same  time  expressly  declared  that  there 
should  be  no  first  magistrate  and  no 
House  of  Lords. 

But  this  state  of  things  could  not  last. 
On  the  day  on  which  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment revived,  revived  also  its  old  quarrel 
with  the  army.  Again  the  Rump  forgot 
that  it  owed  its  existence  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  Soldiers,  and  began  to  treat  them 
Stamin.  ^^  subjects.  Again  the  doors 
SKSi^  of  the  House  of  Commons  were 
f»B^  closed  by  miUtaiy  violence; 
*"*'  and  a  provisional  government, 
named  by  the  officers,  assumed  the 
direction  of  affiiirs. 

Meanwhile  the  sense  of  great  evils, 
and  the  strong  apprehension  of  still 
greater  evils  dose  at  hand,  had  at  length 
produced  an  alliance  between  the  Cava- 
Kers  and  the  Presbyterians.  Some 
Presbyterians  had,  indeed,  been  dis- 
posed to  such  an  alliance  even  before 
the  death  of  Charles  the  First:  but  it 
was  not  till  after  the  fall  of  Richard 
Cromwell  that  the  whole  party  became 
«ger  for  the  restoration  of  the  royal 
house.  There  was  no  longer  any  reason- 
able hope  that  the  old  constitution 
coold  be  reestablished  under  a  new 
^pasty.  One  choice  only  was  left,  the 


Stuarts  or  the  aniiy.  The  banished 
family  had  committed  great  faults ;  but 
it  haa  dearly  expiated  those  faults,  and 
had  undergone  a  long,  and,  it  might  be 
hoped,  a  salutary  training  in  the  school 
of  adversity.  It  was  probable  that 
Charles  the  Second  would  take  warning 
by  the  fate  of  Charles  the  First.  Bu^ 
be  this  as  it  might,  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  country  were  such  that, 
in  order  to  avert  them,  some  opinions 
might  well  be  compromised,  and  some 
risks  might  well  be  incurred.  It  seemed 
but  too  Ukely  that  England  would  fall 
under  the  most  odious  and  degrading 
of  all  kinds  of  government,  under  a 
government  uniting  all  the  evils  of 
despotism  to  all  the  evils  of  anarchy. 
Any  thing  was  preferable  to  the  yoke 
of  a  succession  of  incapable  and  inglo- 
rious tyrants,  raised  to  power,  like  the 
Deys  of  Barbary,  by  military  revolu- 
tions recurring  at  short  intervals.  Lam- 
bert seemed  likely  to  be  the  first  of 
these  rulers ;  but  within  a  year  Lambert 
might  give  place  to  Besborough,  and 
Besborough  to  Harrison.  As  often  as 
the  truncheon  was  transferred  from  one 
feeble  hand  to  another,  the  nation  would 
be  pillaged  for  the  purpose  of  bestowing 
a  fresh  donative  on  the  troops.  If  the 
Presbyterians  obstinately  stood  aloof 
from  the  RoyaUsts,  the  state  was  lost ; 
and  men  might  well  doubt  whether,  by 
the  combined  exertions  of  Presbyte- 
rians and  Royalists,  it  could  be  saved. 
For  the  dreaa  of  that  invincible  army 
was  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island ; 
and  the  Cavaliers,  taught  by  a  hundred 
disastrous  fields  how  little  numbers  can 
effect  against  discipline,  were  even  more 
completely  cowed  than  the  Roundheads. 
While  the  soldiers  remained  united, 
all  the  plots  and  risins^  of  the 
malecontents  were  ineffectual,  of  sco^ 
But  a  few  days  after  the  second  i5^^b„ 
expulsion  of  the  Rump,  came  {^S.^"*' 
ticBngs  which  gladdened  the 
hearts  of  all  who  were  attached  either 
to  monarchy  or  to  liberty.  That 
mighty  force  which  had,  during  many 
years,  acted  as  one  man,  and  which, 
while  so  acting,  had  been  found  irre- 
sistible, was  at  length  divided  against 
itself.  The  army  of  Scotland  had  done 
good   service  to  the  Commonwealth, 
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aad  was  in  the  highest  state  of 
efficiency.  It  had  borne  no  part  in 
the  late  revolutions)  and  had  seen  them 
with  indignation  resembling  the  indig" 
nation  which  the  Boman  legions  posted 
on  the  Danube  and  the  Euphrates 
felt,  when  thej  learned  that  the  empire 
had  been  put  up  to  sale  by  the  Prae- 
torian Giisxds.  It  was  intolerable  that 
certain  regiments  should,  merely  be- 
caase  they  happened  to  be  quartered 
near  Westminster,  take  on  themselves  to 
make  and  unmake  several  governments 
in  the  course  of  half  a  year.  If  it 
were  fit  that  the  state  should  be  regu- 
lated by  the  soldiers,  those  soldiers 
who  upheld  the  English  ascendency  on 
the  north  of  the  Tweed  were  as  well 
ttititled  to  a  voice  as  those  who  garri- 
soned the  Tower  of  London.  There 
appears  to  have  been  less  fanaticism 
among  the  troops  stati(med  in  Scotland 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  army ; 
and  their  general,  George  Monk,  was 
himself  the  very  opposite  of  a  zealot. 
He  had^  at  the  commoacement  of  the 
eivil  war,  borne  arms  for  the  Kinc^ 
had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Bound- 
heads,  had  then  accepted  a  commission 
fi*om  the  Parliament,  and,  with  very 
slender  pretensions  to  saint^iip,  had 
raised  himself  to  high  ccnnmandsj^ 
his  courage  and  professional  skilL  "K^ 
had  been  an  useM  servant  to  both  the 
Protectors,  had  quietly  acquiesced 
when  the  officers  at  Westminster 
pulled  down  Richard  and  restored  the 
Iiong  Parliam^ty  and  wotdd  perhi^ 
have  acquiesced  as  quietly  in  the 
seecmd  expulsion  oi  the  Long  Pariia- 
ment^  if  the  provisional  government 
had  abstained  from  giving  him  cause 
of  o£fence  and  apprehension.  For  his 
nature  was  cautious  and  somewhat 
shtcgish;  nor  was  he  at  all  disposed 
to  Wizard  sure  and  moderate  advan- 
tages for  the  chance  of  obtaining  even 
the  most  splendid  success*  He  seems 
to  have  been  impelled  to  attack  the 
new  rulers  of  the  Commonwealth  less 
by  the  hope  that,  if  he  overthrew  them, 
he  should  become  great,  than  by  the 
lear  l^at,  if  he  submitted  to  them,  he 
should  not  even  be  secure.  Whatev^ 
were  his  motives,  he  declared  himself 
tiie  champion  of  the  oppressed  civil 


power,  refused  to  acknowledlge  tins 
usurped  authority  of  the  provisiond 
govfonment,  and,  at  the  head  of  soffen 
thousand  veterans^  marched  into  Eng- 
land. 

This  step  was  the  signal  for  ^general 
explosion.  The  people  everywhere 
refiised  to  pay  taxesw  The  af^rei^icss 
of  the  City  assembled  by  thoosaadi 
and  damoured  for  a  free  ParUameat 
The  fleet  sailed  up  the  Thames,  and 
declined  against  the  tyranny  of  tbe 
soldiers.  The  soldiers,  no  longer  under 
the  control  of  one  commanding  mind, 
separated  into  factions.  Every  regi- 
ment, afraid  lest  it  should  be  left  alooe 
a  marie  for  the  vengeance  of  the  op- 
pressed nation,  hastened  to  make  a 
separate  peaces  Lambert,  who  had 
hastened  northward  to  enooimttr  the 
army  of  Scotland,  was  abandoned  by 
his  troops,  and  became  a  pnsoDer. 
During  thirteen  yean  the  civil  power 
had,  in  every  conflict,  been  compelled 
to  yield  to  the  military  power.  Tbe 
military  power  now  huatbled  itsdl 
before  the  eivil  power.  TheRump^ 
generally  hated  and  despised,  but  st^ 
the  only  body  in  the  country  which  had 
any  'show  of  legal  authority,  retained 
again  to  the  house  from  wfaich  it  had 
been  twice  igneminiously  exp^ed. 

In  the  meantime  Monk  was  advanc- 
ing towards  London.  Wherever  he 
came,  the  gentry  flodced  zouad  him, 
ini^oring  Inm  to  use  his  pow»  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  peace  and  liberty 
to  the  distracted  nation.  The  OeneraJ, 
coldblooded,  tadtom,  zealous  for  no 
polity  and  for  no  religion,  maintained 
an  impenetrable  reserve.  What  were 
at  this  time  his  pkns,  and  whether  he 
had  any  plan,  may  well  be  doubted. 
His  great  objeet,  apparently,  was  to 
ke^  himsdf^  as  long  as  possibki,  free 
to  moose  between  sevend  lines  of  ac- 
tion. Such,  indeed,  is  commonly  the 
policy  of  men  who  are,  like  him,  dis- 
tinguished rather  by  wanness  than  by 
&ranlghtedness.  It  was  probably  not  till 
he  had  been  some  di^s  in  the  ei^tal 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  l^he 
cry  of  the  whole  people  was  for  a  free 
Parliament;  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  a  Parliament  really  free 
wouldihstantly  restore  theaniedtouS^ 
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Tb  Bump  and  the  soldicis  were  still 
hostile  to  the  House  of  Stuart.  But 
the  Kompwas  uuTMsally  detested  and 
despised.  ^Hia  power  of  the  soldiers 
VIS  indeed  still  ibrmidable,  but  had 
been  greadj  diminished  bj  discord. 
Ikej  had  no  head.  They  had  recently 
beeii,  in  many  parts  of  the  omintry, 
aznyed  agsdnst  each  other.  On  the 
isy  day  Wore  Monk  readied  Lcmdon, 
there  was  afi^t  in  tdae  Strand  between 
ti»  eavalry  and  the  infiuotzy.  An 
imited  army  had  long  kept  down  a 
divided  nation :  bnt  the  nation  was 
mm  united,  and  the  army  was  divided 

Baring  a  short  time,  ike  dissimola- 
iMk  d«.  tion  or  irresolution  of  Monk 
tt^^.  kept  aHl  parties  in  a  state  of 
^^'"'^  painful  aiuroense.  At  length 
he  broke  silence^  and  deelared  far  a  free 
Putismentw 

As  soon  as  hisdederationwas  known, 
Aewhole  nation  was  wild  with  delight 
WhiNYor  he  appeared  thousands 
thranged  round  mm,  shouting  and 
Ueistng  his  iMone.  The  bells  of  all 
Engkid  rang  joyously:  the  gutters 
na  witib  ale ;  and,  night  after  night, 
tbe  sky  five  miles  round  London  was 
zeddeiwd  1^  inniunjeeable  bonfires^ 
Those  Presbytenan  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  i^io  had  many 
yaais  before  been  esqtdUed  by  the 
nmy,  retcomed  to  their  seats,  and  were 
hailed  with  acclamations  by  great 
mnltitudes,  which  filled  Westminster 
Hall  and  Palace  Yard.  The  Indepen- 
dent leaders  no  longer  dared  to  show 
their  &ces  in  the  streets,  and  were 
scarcely  safe  within  their  own  dwell- 
ings. Temporary  provision  was  made 
forthe  goremment :  writs  were  issued 
i»  a  general  dection;  and  then  that 
MMmable  Pariiamant,  whidi  had,-  in 
the  ooone  of  twenty  evented  years, 
ttperieneed  ev^y  variety  of  fortune, 
vmch  had  triranphadover  its  sovereign, 
lUch  had  been  enslaved  and  degraded 
^  its  servaatS)  n^oh  had  been  twice 
Med  and  twiee  restored^  solemnly 
aeoeed  its  own  disa^tion. 

The  result  of  the  elections  was  such 

^^^^    as  nig^  hftve  been  expected 

j|gM«r  ftom  tihe  temper  of  1^  nation. 

The  new  House  of  Commons 


friendly  to  the  royal  fttaiily.    The  Pres- 
bjrterians  formed  the  mfgority. 

That  there  would  be  a  restoradcm  now 
seemed  ^most  certain;  but  whether 
there  would  be  a  peaceable  restora- 
tion was  matter  of  painftd  doubt  The 
soldiers  were  in  a  gloomy  and  savage 
mood.  They  hated  the  title  of  S[ing. 
They  hated  the  name  of  Stoart.  They 
hated  Presbyterianism  much,  and  ^«- 
lacy  more.  They  saw  with  bitter  in- 
digoadon  that  the  dose  of  their  long 
dxmiination  was  approaching,  and  tb&t 
a  life  of  inglorious  toil  and  penury  was 
b^ore  them.  They  attributed  their  ill 
fortune  to  the  weakness  of  some  gene- 
rals, and  to  the  treason  of  others.  One 
hour  of  their  bdoved  Oliver  might  even 
now  restore  the  glory  which  had  de- 
parted Betrayed,  disunited,  and  left 
without  any  eluef  in  whom  ^ey  could 
confide,  they  were  yet  to  be  dreaded. 
It  was  no  light  thing  to  encounter  the 
rage  and  despair  of  fifty  thousand  fight- 
ing men,  whose  backs  no  enemy  had 
ever  seen.  Monk,  and  those  with  whom 
he  acted,  were  w^  aware  that  the  crisis 
was  most  perilous.  They  employed 
eveiy  art  to  sooth  and  to  divide  the 
discontented  warriors.  At  the  same 
time  vigorous  preparation  was  made  for 
a  conflict.  The  army  of  Scotland,  now 
quartered  in  London,  was  kept  in  good 
humour  by  bribes,  praises,  and  pro- 
mises. The  wealthy  citizens  gruqged 
nothing  to  a  red  coat,  and  were  indeed 
so  liberal  of  their  best  wine,  that  war- 
like saints  were  sometimes  seen  in  a 
condition  not  very  honourable  either 
to  their  religious  or  to  their  military 
character.  Some  refractory  regiments 
Monk  vratured  to  disband  In  the 
meantime  the  greatest  exertions  were 
made  by  the  provisional  government, 
with  tile  strenuous  aid  or  the  whole 
body  of  the  gentry  and  magistracy,  to 
organise  the  nrilitia.  In  ev&cj  county 
the  trainbands  were  hdd  ready  to 
march ;  and  thb  fcxeee  cannot  be  esti- 
mated at  less  t^an  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men.  In  Hyde  Park 
twenty  thousand  citiz^as,  well  armed 
and  accoutred,  passed  in  review,  and 
showed  a  spirit  whidi  justified  the  hope 
that,  in  ease  of  need,  they  would  fight 
manfully  for  their  shqps  and  &>etddes» 
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The  fleet  was  heartily  with  the  nation. 
It  was  a  stirring  time,  a  time  of  anxiety, 
yet  of  hope.  The  preyailing  opinion  was 
that  England  would  be  deHye]^,  but  not 
without  adesperate  and  bloody  struggle, 
and  that  the  class  which  had  so  longruled 
by  the  sword  would  perish  by  the  sword. 

Happily  the  dangers  of  a  conflict 
were  averted.  There  was  indeed  one 
moment  of  extreme  periL  Lambert 
escaped  from  hisoonfinement,  and  called 
his  comrades  to  arms.  The  flame  of 
civil  war  was  actually  rekindled ;  but 
by  prompt  and  vigorous  exertion  it  was 
trodden  out  before  it  had  time  to  spread. 
The  luckless  imitator  of  Cromwell  was 
again  a  prisoner.  The  failure  of  his 
enterprise  damped  the  spirit  of  the  sol- 
diers; and  they  sullenly  resigned  them- 
selves to  their  fate. 

The  new  Parliament^  which,  having 
The  Re.  ^^^  called  without  the  royid 
■tontioii.  -^ti  is  more  accurately  de- 
scribed as  a  Convention,  met  at  West- 
minster. The  Lords  repaired  to  the  hall, 
from  which  they  had,  during  more  than 
eleven  years,  been  excluded  by  force. 
Both  Houses  instantly  iuvited  the  King 
to  return  to  his  country.  He  was  pro- 
claimed with  pomp  never  before  known. 
A  gallant  fleet  convoyed  him  from  Hol- 
land to  the  coast  of  Kent.  When  he 
landed,  the  cliffii  of  Dover  were  covered 
by  thousands  of  gazers,  among  whom 


scarcely  one  could  be  foundwho  was  not 
weeping  with  delight.  The  journey  to 
London  was  a  continued  triumph.  The 
whole  road  from  Rochester  was  border* 
ed  by  booths  and  tents,  and  looked  like 
an  interminable  fedr.  Everywhere  flags 
were  flying,  bells  and  music  sounding, 
wine  and  ale  flowing  in  rivers  to  the 
health  of  him  whose  return  was  tife  re- 
turn  of  peace,  of  law,  and  of  freedom. 
But  in  the  midst  of  the  general  joy,  one 
spot  presented  a  dark  and  thr^ening 
aspect.  On,  Blackheath  the  army  was 
drawn  up  to  welcome  the  sovereign. 
He  smiled,  bowed,  and  extended  his 
hand  graciously  to  the  lips  of  the  colo- 
nels and  m^ors.  But  all  his  courtesj 
was  vain.  The  coimtenances  of  the  sol- 
diers were  sad  and  lowering ;  and,  had 
they  given  way  to  their  feelings,  the 
festive  pageant  of  which  they  reluctantly 
made  a  part  would  have  had  a  mourn- 
fid  and  bloody  end.  But  there  was  no 
concert  among  them.  Discord  and  de- 
fection had  left  them  no  confidence  in 
their  chie&  or  in  each  other.  The  whole 
array  of  the  City  of  London  was  under 
arms.  Numerous  companies  of  militia 
had  assembled  from  various  parts  of 
the  realm,  under  the  command  of  loyal 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  to  welcome 
^e  King.  That  great  day  dosed  in 
peace ;  and  the  restored  wanderer  re- 
posed safe  in  the  palace  of  his  ancestor& 


CHAPTER  II. 


Stuart  iin> 


The  history  of  England,  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  is  the  his- 
of^tb^  tory  of  the  transformation  of  a 
2Jj^^,  limited  monarchy,  constituted 
HouM  of  after  the  fashion  of  the  middle 
ages,  into  a  limited  monarchy 
suited  to  that  more  advanced 
state  of  society  in  which  the  public 
charges  can  no  longer  be  borne  by 
the  estates  of  the  crown,  and  in  which 
the  public  defence  can  no  longer  be  en- 
trusted to  a  feudal  militia.  We  have 
seen  that  the  politicians  who  were  at 
the  head  of  the  Long  Parliament  made, 
in  1642,  a  great  effort  to  accomplish 


this  change  by  transferring,  directly  and 
formally,  to  the  Estates  of  the  realm 
the  choice  of  ministers,  the  command 
of  the  army,  and  the  superintendence 
of  the  whole  executive  administration. 
This  scheme  was,  perhaps,  the  best  that 
could  then  be  contrived:  but  it  vas 
completely  disconcerted  by  the  conrse 
which  the  civil  war  took.  The  Houses 
triumphed,  it  is  true ;  but  not  till  after 
such  a  straggle  as  made  it  necessary 
for  them  to  call  into  existence  a  power 
which  they  could  not  control,  and  which 
soon  began  to  domineer  over  aU  orders 
and  all  parties.  During  a  few  years,  the 
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evils  inseparable  from  militaiy  gOTem- 
ment  were,  in  some  degree,  mitigated 
by  tlie  wisdom  and  magnanimity  of  the 
great  man  who  held  the  supreme  com- 
mand. But,  when  the  swoi^  which  he 
had  wielded,  with  energy  indeed,  bnt 
with  energy  always  guided  by  good 
sense  and  generally  tempered  by  good 
natnfe,  had  passed  to  captains  who 
possessed  neimer  his  abilities  nor  his 
virtoes,  it  seemed  too  probable  that 
order  and  Hberty  would  perish  in  one 
ignominious  rmn. 

'  That  ruin  was  happily  averted.  It 
has  been  too  much  the  practice  of 
writers  zealous  for  freedom  to  represent 
the  Restoration  as  a  disastrous  event, 
and  to  condenm  the  foUy  or  baseness 
of  that  Convention  which  recalled  the 
royal  funily  without  exacting  new  secu- 
rities against  maladministration.  Those 
who  hold  this  language  do  not  compre- 
hend the  real  nature  of  the  crisis  which 
followed  the  deposition  of  Richard 
GromwelL  Englsmd  was  in  inuninent 
dangOT  of  falling  imder  the  tyranny  of 
a  succession  of  small  men  raised  up  and 
pulled  down  by  military  caprice.  To 
deUvOT  the  country  from  the  domina- 
tion of  the  soldiers  was  the  first  object 
of  every  eidightened  patriot:  but  it  was 
an  object  which,  while  the  soldiers  were 
united,  the  most  sanguine  could  scarcely 
exjpect  to  attain.  On  a  sudden  a  gleam 
of  hope  appeared.  General  was  opposed 
to  genersd,  army  to  army.  On  the  use 
which  might  be  made  of  one  auspicious 
moment  depended  the  future  destiny  of 
&e  nation.  Our  ancestors  used  that 
moment  welL  They  forgot  old  iiy  uries, 
wayed  petty  scruples,  adjourned  to  a 
more  convenient  season  all  dispute 
about  the  reforms  which  our  institu- 
tions needed,  and  stood  together,  Cava- 
hen  and  Roundheads,  Episcopalians 
and  Presbyterians,  in  firm  imion,  for 
the  old  laws  of  the  land  against  mili- 
taiy despotism.  The  exact  partition 
of  power  among  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
iBMis,  nught  well  be  postponed  till  it 
had  been  decided  whether  England 
Aould  be  governed  by  King,  lirds, 
and  Commons,  or  by  cuirassiers  and 
pQumen.  Had  the  statesmen  of  the 
CoDTention  taken  a  different  course, 
had  they  held  long  debates  on  the 


principles  of  government,  had  they 
drawn  up  a  new  constitution  and  sent 
it  to  Charles,  had  conferences  been 
opened,  had  couriers  been  passing  and 
repassing  during  some  weeks  between 
Westminster  and  the  Netherlands,  with 

SY>jects  and  counterprojects,  replies  by 
yde  and  rejoinders  by  Prynne,  the 
coalition  on  which  the  public  safety 
depended  would  have  been  dissolved: 
the  Presbyterians  and  Royalists  would 
certainly  have  quarrelled :  the  military 
fSeu^ons  might  possibljr  have  been  re- 
conciled: and  tne  misgudging  friends 
of  liberty  might  long  have  regretted, 
under  a  rule  worse  than  that  of  the 
worst  Stuart,  the  golden  opportunity 
which  had  been  suffered  to  escape. 

The  old  civil  polity  was,  therefore, 
by  the  general  consent  of  both  Aboittton 
the  great  parties,  reestablished.  ^  ^knl*^ 
Itwasaeain  exactly whatithad  wrric*. 
been  when  Charles  the  First,  eighteen 
years  before,  withdrew  from  his  capital. 
All  those  acts  of  the  Long  Parliament 
which  had  received  the  royal  assent  were 
admitted  to  be  still  in  full  force.  One 
fresh  concession,  a  concession  in  which 
the  Cavaliers  were  even  more  deeply 
interested  than  the  Roundheads,  was 
easily  obtained  from  the  restored  Elng. 
The  military  tenure  of  land  had  been 
originally  created  as  a  means  of  national 
defence.  But  in  the  course  of  ages  what- 
ever was  useful  in  the  institution  had 
disappeared,  and  nothing  was  left  but 
ceremonies  and  grievances.  A  landed 
proprietor  who  held  an  estate  under  tho 
crown  by  knight  service, — and  it  was 
thus  that  most  of  the  soil  of  England 
was  held, — had  to  pay  a  large  fine  on 
coming  to  his  property.  He  could  not 
alienate  one  acre  without  purchasing  a 
license.  When  he  died,  if  his  domains 
descended  to  an  infant,  the  sovereign 
was  guardian,  and  was  not  only  entitled 
to  great  part  of  the  rents  during  the 
minority,  but  could  require  the  ward, 
under  heavy  penalties,  to  marry  any 
person  of  suitable  rank.  The  chief  bait 
which  attracted  a  needy  sycophant  to 
the  court  was  the  hope  of  obtaining,  as 
the  reward  of  servility  and  flattery,  a 
royal  letter  to  an  heiress.  These  abuses 
had  perished  with  the  monarchy.  That 
they  should  not  revive  with  it  was  the 
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viflh  of  every  landed  gentleman  in  the 
kingdom.  They  were,  tiierefore,  so- 
lenmly  abolished  by  statute;  and  no  relic 
of  the  aneient  tenures  in  chivalry  was 
suffered  to  remain,  except  those  honorary 
services  which  are  still,  at  a  coronation, 
zendered  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign 
by  some  lords  of  manors^ 

The  troops  were  now  to  be  disbanded. 
w«T»nd-  ^i^  thousand  men,  accus- 
incofthe  tomedto  thoprofessiou  (^arms, 
*™*^*  were  at  once  thrown  on  the 
world:  and  experience  seemed  to  warraiit 
the  belief  that  this  change  would  pro- 
duce much  misery  imd  crime,  that  the 
discharged  veterans  would  be  seen  beg- 
ging in  every  street^  or  that  they 
would  be  driven  by  huager  to  pillage. 
But  no  such  result  followed.  In  a  few 
months  there  remained  not  a  trace 
indicating  that  the  most  formidable 
army  in  the  world  had  just  been  ab- 
sorbed into  the  mass  of  the  community. 
The  KoyaJists  themselves  confessed 
that^  in  every  d^Murtment  of  honest 
industry,  the  discarded  warriors  pros- 
pered beyond  other  men,  that  none  was 
charged  with  any  theft  or  robbery,  that 
none  was  heard  to  ask  an  alms,  and 
that,  if  a  baker,  a  mason,  or  a  waggoner 
attracted  notice  by  his  diligraice  and 
sobriety,  he  was  in  all  probability  one 
of  Oliver's  old  soldi^s. 

The  military  tyranny  had  passed 
away ;  but  it  had  left  deep  and  enduring 
traces  in  the  public  mind.  The  name 
of  standing  army  was  long  held  in 
a]^(»rence :  and  it  is  remaribible  that 
this  feeling  was  even  stronger  among 
tibe  Cavaliers  than  among  ike  Bound- 
heads.  It  ought  to  be  ecmsidered  as  a 
most  lortunate  circumstance  that,  when 
our  country  was,  for  the  first  and  last 
time^  ruled  by  the  sword,  the  swicnrd 
was  in  the  hands,  not  of  her  legitimate 
princes,  but  of  those  rebels  who  slew 
the  King  and  demolished  t^e  Church. 
Had  a  prince,  with  a  title  as  good  as 
that  of  Charles,  commanded  an  army 
as  good  as  that  of  CromweH,  there 
would  have  been  little  hope  int^ed  for 
the  liberties  of  En^and.  Mappily  that 
instnunenit  l^  whidb  alone  the  monar- 
chy could  be  made  abs<dute  became  an 
object  of  peculiar  honor  and  disgust  to 
the  monaorchlcid  f^"^*  <u><l  ^o^S  c^^' 


tinned  to  be  inseparably  Msociatsd 
in  the  imagination  of  Boyalists  and 
Frelatistswkh  regicide  and  field  [nwaci* 
ing.  A  century  after  the  death  of 
Cromwi^  the  Tories  still  eontinued  to 
ehunour  against  every  augmentation  of 
the  regular  soldienr,  and  to  soimd  the 
|»raise  of  a  lutional  militia.  So  late  as 
the  year  1786,  a  minister  who  enjoyed 
no  common  measure  of  their  confidence 
fbund  it  impossible  to  overcome  their 
aversion  to  kis  sdieme  of  fortifying  the 
coast:  nor  did  they  ever  look  with 
entire  complacency  on  the  stan^ng 
army,  till  the  French  Kevolution  gave 
a  new  direction  to  their  am)rehen8ioD8. 
The  coalition  which  had  restored  the 
King  terminated  wit&  the  dan-  ^j,^^ 
ger  from  whidi  it  had  sprung ;  bMveea 
and  two  hostile  parties  again  blSTISd 
^^)eared  ready  fox  conflict.  ^^|^ 
Both  indeed  were  agreed  as 
to  the  propriety  of  infliotdng  ■pmasahr 
meaat  on  some  unhappy  men  who  won^ 
at  that  moment,  objects  of  ahnosl 
universal  hatred.  Cromwell  was  lo 
more;  and  tiiose  who  had  fled  belbce 
him  were  farced  to  content  tiiMnsehas 
with  the  miseral^  satis&ctioB  of 
diggmg  up,  hanging,  quartering,  and 
burning  the  remains  &i  the  greatest 
;»inee  that  has  ever  ruled  "RngihiA 
Other  objects  of  vengeance,  few  indeed^ 
yet  too  many,  were  found  miiong  t]ie 
repubHoan  ^bi^.  Soon,  however,  the 
conquerors,  glutted  with  tJie  blood  ot 
the  regicides,  turned  against  each 
other,  l^e  Boundheads,  while  admit- 
ting the  virtues  of  the  late  King,  iffld 
whSe  condemning  t^e  sentence  pasaid 
upon  him  by  an  illegal  tribunal,  yet 
maintained  that  his  adminutration  had 
been,  in  many  things,  mtoQastitutioiudf 
amd  that  t^  Bouses  had  taken  anus 
against  him  from  good  motives  and  cm. 
strong  grounds.  The  monardiy,  tbsee 
politicians  conceived,  had  no  wow 
enemy  than  the  flatterer  who  exalted 
the  prerogative  above  the  law,  whs 
condemned  all  (mpositiaa  to  regal  tf^ 
croachments,  and  who  reviled,  not  only 
Cromwell  and  Harrison,  but  Pym  and 
Hampden,  as  traitors.  If  the  Eiag 
wished  for  a  quiet  and  proeptRJOS 
reign,  he  miast  confide  in  those  whAf 
thimgh  they  kad  diacwm  the  swerd  ii 
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d^enoe  of  tiie  inTaded  p7iTil«ges  of 
Eaziiamenty  had  yet  exposed  themaelTes 
to  the  rage  of  the  soloieni  in  order  to 
ssTe  hk  father,  and  had  taken  the  chief 
put  in  Imnging  back  the  royal  family. 
The  feeling  of   the  Gavaliess  was 
widely  different.  During  eighteen  years 
thej  had,  through  all  vicissitudes,  been 
futhfol  to  the  Crown.    Having  i^red 
the  distress  of  their  prince,  were  they 
not  to  share  his  triumph?     Was  no 
distinction  to  be  made  between  them 
and  tiie    disloyal    subject   who    had 
foa^  against  his  rightful  sovereign, 
who  had  adhered  to  Kichard  Cromwdll, 
a&d  who  had  never  concurred  in  the 
restoration  of   tiiie  Stuarts,  till  it  ap- 
peared that  notlung  else  could  save  tne 
oatioa  from  the  tyranny  <^  the  army  ? 
Gnmt  that  such  a  man  had,  by  his 
recent  services,  fairly  earned  his  pardon. 
Yet  were  his  services,  rendered  at  the 
deTenth  hour,  to  be  put  in  comparison 
w^  the  toils  and  mifferings  of  those 
who  had  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day?    Was  he  to  be  ranked  with 
Ben  who  had  no  need  of  the  royal 
denency,  with  men  who  had,  in  every 
ptrt  oi  tiieir  lives,  merited  ihi&  royal 
gatitude?    Above  all,  was  he  to  be 
sii£fered  to  retain  a  fortune  raised  out 
of  the  substance  of  the  ruined  defen- 
ders ^  the  throne  ?    Was  it  not  enough 
that  his  head    and   his    patrimonial 
^etate,  a  hundred  times  £M?leited  to 
jwtioe^  were  secure,  and  that  he  shared, 
^Rth  tiiie  rest  of  the  nation,  in  the 
blesBings  <^  that  mild  government  of 
lidch  he  had  kmg  been  the  foe  ?    Was 
it  necessary  that  he  should  be  rewarded 
^  his  treason  at  the  expense  of  men 
i^iose  only  crime  wafl  the  fidelity  with 
whick  they  bad  observed  their  oath  of 
aU^giaooe?    And  what  int^est  had 
the  King  ijt  gorging  his  old  enemies 
^ith  prey  torn  from  his  old  friends  ? 
^Kte  confidence  could  be  placed  in 
Bwi  who  had  opposed  their  sovereign. 
Bade  war  on  bun,  im|Hrisonied  him,  and 
vho,  even  now,  instead  of  hangii^ 
djBvn  their  heads  in  shame  and  contri^ 
tioD,  vindicated  all  that  they  had  done, 
ttd  ieeiBed  to  think  th«t  they  had 
p!nh  an  illostrioas  proof  of  loyalty  by 
jvtatopping  short  of   regicide?     It 
wutme  that  they  hAd  lately  assisted 


to  set  up  the  throne:  but  it  was  not 
less  true  that  they  had  previouslv 
pulled  it  down,  and  that  they  still 
avowed  principles  which  might  impel 
them  to  pull  it  down  again.  Undoubt- 
edly it  might  be  fit  that  marks  of 
royal  approbation  should  be  bestowed 
on  some  converts  who  had  been  emi- 
nently useful:  but  policy,  as  well  as 
justice  and  gratitude,  exyoined  the 
Eling  to  give  the  highest  place  in 
his  regard  to  those  who,  from  first  to 
last^  t^ugh  good  and  evil,  had  stood 
by  his  house.  On  these  grounds  the 
Cavaliers  very  naturally  demanded  in- 
demnity for  all  that  they  had  suffered, 
and  preference  in  t^  distribution  of 
the  fiivours  of  the  Crown.  Some  violent 
members  of  the  party  went  farther, 
and  clamoured  for  la^e  categories  of 
proscription. 

The  political   feud  was,  as  usual, 
exasperated  by  a  religious  feud.  jMigioiM 
The  King  found  the  Church  *i«"«>«i««* 
in    a  singulajr   state.    A   short  time 
b^ore  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war,  his  Mher  had  given  a  reluctant 
assent  to  a  bill,  stronely  supported  by 
Falkland,  which  deprived  the  Bishops 
of  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords : 
but  Episcopacy  and  the  Liturgy  had 
never  been  abolished  by  law.     The 
Long  Parliament^  however,  had  passed 
ordinances  which  had  made  a  oomj^ete 
revolution  in  Church  government  and 
in  public  worship.    The  new  system 
was,  in  principle,  scarcely  less  Erastian 
than  that  which  it  displaced.      The 
Houses,  guided  chiefly  by  the  counsels 
of  the  accomplished  Selden,  had  deter- 
mined to  keep    the    iqiiritual   power 
strictly  subordinate  to  the  temporal 
power.     They  had  refused  to  declare 
that  any  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity 
was  of  divine  origin;   and  they  had 
provided  that,   from    all  the  Church 
courts,  tax  appeal  diould  lie  in  the  last 
resort    to    Parliament.      With    this 
highly  important  reservation,  it  had 
been  resolved  to  set  up  in  England  a 
hierarchy  closely  resembling  tliat  which 
now  exists  in  Scotland.     The  authority 
of  councils,  rising  one  above  another 
in  regular  gradation,  was  substituted 
fbr   the    authority    of    Bishqps    and 
Arehbishqps.    The  Liturgy  gave  place 
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to  the  Presbyterian  Directory.  But 
scarcely  had  the  new  regulations  been 
framed,  when  the  Independents  rose  to 
supreme  influence  in  the  8tat«l  The 
Independents  had  no  disposition  to 
enforce  the  ordinances  touching  classi- 
cal, provincial,  and  national  synods. 
Those  ordinances,  therefore,  were  never 
carried  into  full  execution.  The  Pres- 
byterian system  was  fully  established 
nowhere  but  in  Middlesex  and  Lanca- 
shire. In  the  other  fifty  counties, 
almost  every  parish  seems  to  have  been 
imconnected  with  the  neighbouring 
parishes.  In  some  districts,  indeea, 
the  ministers  formed  themselves  into 
voluntary  associations,  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  help  and  counsel ;  but  these 
associations  had  no  coercive  power.  The 
patrons  of  livings,  being  now  checked 
by  neither  Bishop  nor  Presbytery, 
would  have  been  at  liberty  to  confide 
the  cure  of  souls  to  the  most  scandalous 
of  mankind,  but  for  the  arbitrary  inter- 
vention of  Oliver.  He  established,  by 
his  own  authority,  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners, called  Triers.  Most  of  these 
persons  were  Independent  divines ; 
but  a  few  Presbyterian  ministers  and  a 
few  laymen  had  seats.  The  certificate 
'of  the  Triers  stood  in  the  place  both 
of  institution  and  of  induction ;  and 
without  such  a  certificate  no  person 
could  hold  a  benefice.  This  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  despotic 
acts  ever  done  by  any  English  rider. 
Yet^  as  it  wa«  generally  felt  that, 
without  some  such  precaution,  the 
country  would  be  overrun  by  ignorant 
and  drunken  reprobates,  bearing  the 
name  and  receiving  the  pay  of  ministers, 
some  highly  respectable  persons,  who 
were  not  in  general  friendly  to  Crom- 
well, allowed  that,  on  this  occasion,  he 
had  been  a  public  benefactor.  The 
presentees  whom  the  Triers  had  ap- 
proved took  possession  of  the  rectories, 
cidtivated  the  glebe  lands,  collected  the 
tithes,  prayed  without  book  or  surplice, 
and  administered  the  Eucharist  to 
communicants  seated  at  long  tables. 

Thus  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the 
realm  was  in  inextricable  confusion. 
Episcopacy  was  the  form  of  govern- 
ment prescribf^d  by  the  old  law  which 
was   still  unrepealed.      The  form   of 


government  prescribed  by  parliamen- 
tary ordinance  was  Presbyterian.  But 
neither  the  old  law  nor  the  parliamen- 
tary ordinance  was  practically  in  force. 
The  Church  actually  established  may 
be  described  as  an  irregular  bodj 
made  up  of  a  few  presbyteries  and  many 
Independent  congregations,  which  were 
all  held  down  and  held  together  by  the 
authority  of  the  government 

Of  those  who  had  been  active  in 
bringing  back  the  King,  many  were 
zealous  for  Synods  and  for  the  Direc- 
tory, and  many  were  desirous  to  ter- 
minate by  a  compromise  the  religious 
dissensions  whica  had  long  agitated 
England.  Between  the  bigoted  follow- 
ers of  Laud  and  the  bigoted  followers 
of  Knox  there  could  be  neither  peace 
nor  truce:  but  it  did  not  seem  im- 
possible to  effect  an  accommodation 
between  the  moderate  Episcopalians 
of  the  school  of  Usher  and  the  moderate 
Presbyterians  of  the  school  of  Baxter. 
The  moderate  Episcopalians  would 
admit  that  a  Bishop  might  lawfiilly  be 
assisted  by  a  council.  The  moderate 
Presbyterians  would  not  deny  that 
each  provincial  assembly  might  law- 
fully have  a  permanent  president,  and 
that  this  president  might  lawfrdly  be 
called  a  Bishop.  There  might  be  a 
revised  Liturgy  which  should  not  ex- 
clude extemporaneous  prayer,  a  bap- 
tismal service  in  which  the  sign  of  the 
cross  might  be  used  or  omitted  at 
discretion,  a  commimion  service  at 
which  the  faithful  might  sit  if  their 
consciences  forbade  them  to  kneel.  But 
to  no  such  plan  could  the  great  body 
of  the  Cavauers  listen  with  patience. 
The  religious  members  of  that  party 
were  conscientiously  attached  to  the 
whole  system  of  their  Church.  She 
had  been  dear  to  their  murdered  King. 
She  had  consoled  them  in  defeat  and 
penury.  Her  service,  so  often  whispered 
m  an  inner  chamber  during  the  season 
of  trial,  had  such  a  charm  for  them 
that  they  were  unwilling  to  part  with 
a  single  response.  Other  Boyalists, 
who  made  little  pretence  to  piety,  yet 
loved  the  Episcopal  Church  b^use  she 
was  the  foe  of  their  foes.  They  valued 
a  prayer  or  a  ceremony,  not  on  account 
of  the  comfort  which  it  conveyed  to 
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themBelTes,  bnt  on  account  of  the  Teza- 
don  which  it  ga^e  to  the  Roundheads, 
and  were  so  £]^  fix>m  being  disposed  to 
pQichase  union  by  concession  that  they 
objected  to  concession  chiefly  because 
it  tended  to  produce  union. 

Snch  feelings,  though  bhimable,  were 
Draopo.  natural  and  not  wholly  inex- 
^%^  cusable.  The  Puritans  had  un- 
•^  ^  doubtedly,  in  the  day  of  their 
power,  given  cruel  provocation.  They 
ought  to  have  learned,  if  from  nothing 
else,  yet  fi>om  their  own  discontents, 
from  their  own  struggles,  from  their  own 
victory,  from  the  fell  of  that  proud 
hierarchy  by  which  they  had  been  so 
heavily  oppressed,  that^  in  England, 
and  in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate 
to  driU  the  minds  of  men  into  con- 
fonnity  with  his  own  system  of  theology. 
They  proved,  however,  as  intolerant  and 
as  meddling  as  ever  Laud  had  been. 
They  interdicted  under  heavy  penalties 
the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
not  only  in  churches,  but  even  in  pri- 
vate houses.  It  was  a  crime  in  a  cnild 
to  read  by  the  bedside  of  a  sick  parent 
one  of  those  beautiful  collects  which 
had  soothed  the  griefe  of  forty  genera- 
tions of  Christians.  Severe  punish- 
nents  were  denounced  against  such  as 
should  presume  to  blame  the  Calvinistic 
mode  of  worship.  Clergymen  of  re- 
^)ectable  character  were  not  only  eject- 
^  from  their  benefices  by  thousands, 
but  were  frequently  exposed  to  the 
outrages  of  <a  fanatical  rabble.  Churches 
and  sepuldhres,  fine  works  of  art  and 
curious  remains  of  antiquity,  were  bru- 
tally defeced.  The  Parliament  resolved 
that  all  pictures  in  the  royal  collection 
vhich  contained  representations  of 
Jesus  or  of  the  Virgin  Mother  should 
be  burned.  Sculpture  fared  as  iU  as 
painting.  Nymphs  and  Graces,  the 
work  of  Ionian  chisels,  were  delivered 
over  to  Puritan  stonemasons  to  be 
niade  decent  Against  the  lighter 
vices  the  ruling  fection  waged  war  with 
a  zeal  little  tempered  by  humanity  or 
by  common  sense.  Sharp  laws  were 
pMsed  against  betting.  It  was  enacted 
wat  adultery  should  be  punished  with 
^••th.  The  illicit  intercourse  of  the 
•tt«8,  even  where  neither  violence  nor 


seduction  was  imputed,  where  no  public 
scandal  was  given,  where  no  conjugal 
right  was  violated,  was  made  a  mis- 
demeanour. Public  amusements,  from 
the  masques  which  were  exhibited  at 
the  mansions  of  the  great  down  to  the 
wrestling  matches  and  grinning  matches 
on  village  greens,  were  vigorously 
attacked.  One  ordinance  directed  that 
all  the  Maypoles  in  England  should 
forthwith  be  hewn  down.  Another 
proscribed  all  theatrical  diversions. 
The  playhouses  were  to  be  dismantled, 
the  spectators  fined,  the  actors  whipped 
at  the  cart's  tail.  Ropedancing,  puppet- 
shows,  bowls,  horseracing,  were  re- 
garded with  no  friendly  eye.  But  bear- 
baiting,  then  a  favourite  diversion  ot 
high  and  low,  was  the  abomination 
which  most  strongly  stirred  the  wrath 
of  the  austere  sectaries.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  their  antipathy  to  this 
sport  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
feeling  which  has,  in  our  own  time, 
induced  the  legislature  to  interfere  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  beasts  against 
the  wanton  cruelty  of  men.  The  Puri- 
tan hated  bearbaiting,  not  because  it 
gave  pain  to  the  bear,  but  because  it 
gave  pleasure  to  the  spectators.  Indeed, 
he  generally  contrived  to  eiyoy  the 
double  pleasure  of  tormenting  both 
spectators  and  bear.* 

*  How  little  compassion  for  the  bear  had 
to  do  with  the  matter  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  following  extract  from  a  paper  entitled  A 
I)erfect  Diurnal  of  some  Passages  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  from  other  Parts  of  th§  Kingdom, 
from  Monday,  July  24th,  to  Monday,  July 
31st,  1648.  "  Upon  the  queen's  coming  from 
Holland,  she  brought  with  her,  besides  a  com- 
pany of  saragelike  ruffians,  a  oompany  of 
savage  bears,  to  what  purpose  you  may  judge 
by  the  sequel.  Those  bears  were  left  about 
Newark,  and  were  brought  into  country  towns 
constantly  on  the  Lord's  day  to  be  baited,  such 
is  the  religion  those  here  related  would  settle 
amongst  us ;  and,  if  any  went  about  to  hinder 
or  but  speak  against  their  damnable  pro- 
fanations, they  were  presently  noted  as  Bound- 
heads  and  Puritans,  and  sure  to  be  plundered 
for  it.  But  some  of  Colonel  CromweU's  forces 
coming  by  accident  into  Uppingham  town, 
in  Butland,  on  the  Lord's  day,  found  these 
bears  playing  there  in  the  usual  manner,  and, 
in  the  height  of  their  sport,  caused  them  to  be 
seized  upon,  tied  to  a  tree  and  shot."  This 
was  by  no  means  a  solitary  in-^tanoe.  Colonel 
Pride,  when  Sheriff  of  Surrfty,  ordered  the 
beasts  in  the  bear  garden  of  Southwark  to  be 
killed.  He  is  represented  by  a  loyal  satirist 
as  d^ending  the  act  thus :— "  The  first  thing 
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Perhaps  no  sia^  drcanistaiiee  moM 
fltvoogly  iliofltrates  the  temper  of  the 
preeisiaiis  than  their  eoiidttct  respecting 
ChriBbmaB  d&j.  Christmas  had  been, 
from  tine  immemonal,  the  season  ef 
m  and  domeetic  affection,  the  seaem 
wnen  families  assembled,  when  chiM- 
ren  oame  home  from  schooi,  when 
qnancls  w«re  made  up,  when  carols 
weore  heard  in  every  street,  ^en  erery 
house  was  decorated  with  evei^greens, 
and  every  table  was  loaded  with  good 
cheer.  At  that  season  aH  hearts  not 
vMeriy  destitute  of  kindness  were  en- 
larged  and  softened.  At  that  season 
the  poor  were  admitted  to  partake 
largely  of  the  irverflowings  of  the  wealth 
of  the  rich,  whose  bomity  was  peculiarly 
acc^ytable  on  account  of  the  shortness 
ef  the  days  and  of  the  severity  of  the 
weather.  At  that  season  the  int^val 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  master  and 
servant^  was  less  marked  than  through 
the  rest  of  the  year.  Where  there  is 
much  enjoyment  there  will  be  some 
excess :  yet^  on  the  whole,  the  spirit  in 
i^xich  toe  holiday  was  kept  was  not 
unworthy  'of  a  Clmirtaan  festival  The 
Long  PaurMament  gave  orders,  in  1644, 
that  the  twenty-fifSi  of  Decembereheuld 
be  strictly  observed  as  a  fast^  and  that 
all  men  should  pass  it  in  humbly  be- 
moaning the  great  national  sin  whidi 
they  and  their  fathers  bad  so  often 
committed  on  that  day  by  romping 
under  the  misletoe,  eating  boards  heac^ 
and  drinking  ale  flavoured  with  roasted 
apples.  No  public  act  of  that  time 
seems  to  have  irritated  the  common 
people  more.  On  the  next  anniversary 
of  file  festival  formidable  riots  broke 
out  in  many  places.  The  constables 
were  resisted,  the  magistrates  insulted, 
the  houses  of  noted  zealots  attacked, 
and  the  proscribed  service  of  the  day 
openly  read  in  the  churches. 

Snch  was  the  spirit  of  the  extreme 
Puritans,  both  Presbyterian  and  Inde- 
pendent Oliver,  indeed,  was  little 
disposed  to  be  either  a  persecutor  or  « 

that  is  upon  my  spirits  is  the  killing  of  the 
bears,  for  which  the  people  hate  me,  and  call 
ne  all  the  names  in  the  rainbow.  But  did  not 
David  kill  a  bear  ?  Did  not  the  Lord  D^oty 
beton  kill  a  bear?  Did  not  another  lord  of 
ears  kill  five  bears  ?  '^—Last  Speech  and  J>jfing 
WevdB  of  Thomas  fside. 


meddkr.  ButO)i^«r,theheadofapsrfy, 
and  consequently,  to  a  great  extent^  the 
slave  of  a  party,  ovoid  not  govern  ahe- 
gether  aooording  to  his  own  ineliiiA- 
tioBs.  Even  under  his  administratioB 
many  magistrates,  within  their  own 
jurisdieHoB,  made  themseWes  as  odious 
as  Sir  Hudibras,  inteitfered  with  ail 
the  {Measures  of  the  neighbourhood, 
dispersed  festive  meetings,  and  put 
fiddlers  in  the  stodu.  Still  more 
formidable  was  the  zeal  of  the  soldiers. 
In  every  village  where  th^  appeared- 
there  was  an  end  of  dancing,  beUnngiu^ 
and  hockey.  In  London  th^  several 
times  interrupted  theatrical  perform- 
ances at  whidi  the  Protector  had  the 
judgment  and  good  nature  to  connive. 
With  the  fear  and  hatred  inspired 
by  such  a  tyranny  contempt  was  largely 
mingled.  IChe  peculiarities  of  the 
Puritan,  his  look,  his  dress,  his  dialect, 
his  strange  scruples,  had  been,  ever 
since  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  £ivourite 
sutgects  with  mockers.  But  these 
peculiarities  appeared  fa  more  gro- 
tesque in  a  faction  which  ruled  a  great 
empire  than  in  obscure  and  persecuted 
congregations.  The  cant,  which  had 
moved  laughter  when  it  was  heard  on 
the  stage  from  Tribulation  Wholesome 
and  Zeal-of-the-Land  Busy,  was  stQl 
more  laughable  when  it  proceeded  from 
the  Kps  of  Grenerals  and  Councillors  of 
State.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that 
during  the  civil  troubles  several  sects 
had  sprung  into  existence,  whose  eccen- 
tricities surpassed  anythine  that  had 
before  been  seen  in  En^and.  A  mad 
tailor,  named  Lodowick  Muggleton, 
wandered  from  pothouse  to  pSmouse, 
tippling  ale,  and  denoimcing  eternal 
torments  against  those  who  refused  U> 
believe,  on  his  testimony,  that  the 
Supreme  Being  was  only  six  feet  high, 
ana  that  the  sim  was  just  four  miles 
from  the  earth.*  George  Fox  had 
raised  a  tempesft  of  derision  by  pro- 
claiming that  it  was  a  violation  of 
Christian  sincerity  to  designate  a  single 
person  by  a  plural  pronoun,  and  that 
it  was  an  idomtrous  homage  to  Janns 
and  Woden  to  talk  about  Januaiy  and 

•  See  Benn*8  New  "WHsnesses  proved  tM 
Hevettos,  and  Knggtefcan'i  woite,  jNuvim. 
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Wtionixf,  ffis  doettine,  a  few  jmn 
kter,  VI8  «nibEaced  by  some  eminent 
MB,  and  iwe  grattlj  in  the  pnblie 
atimstaon.  B«t  at  Uie  time  of  tbe 
Bcstondon  the  Quakers  were  popularly 
ngBfded  ae  the  w^ott  despicable  of 
&DftticB.  By  the  Puritana  they  were 
tntted  with  seventy  here,  and  were 
penemted  to  "the  death  in  NewEagland. 
Nevertheless  the  piblic,  which  seldom 
Bakes  nice  distinctions,  often  con- 
founded the  Puritan  with  the  Quaker. 
Both  were  schismatios.  Both  hated 
episeopacy  and  the  Litiugy.  Both  had 
whst  seemed  eoctraTagiuit  whimsies 
aboat  dress,  diTersions,  and  postures. 
Widely  as  the  two  difbred  in  opinion, 
Ihey  were  popularly  classed  together 
SB  canting  B<dii8matic8 ;  and  whatever 
vas  ridicoloBS  or  odious  in  either 
increased  the  soom  and  aversion  which 
the  multitude  felt  Ibr  both. 

Before  the  civil  wars,  even  those 
lAo  most  disliked  the  opinions  and 
Banners  of  the  Puritan  were  forced  to 
admit  that  his  moral  conduct  was 
Senetally,  in  essentials,  blameless;  but 
this  praise  was  now  no  longer  bestowed, 
and,  unfortunately,  was  no  longer  de- 
aerred.  The  genml  fate  of  sects  is  to 
ebtain  a  high  reputation  fbr  sanctity 
trfiile  they  are  oppressed,  and  to  lose  it 
at  soon  as  they  become  powerM:  and 
the  reason  is  obvious.  It  is  seldom 
that  a  man  ^irolls  himself  in  a  pro- 
ieribed  body  from  any  but  conscientious 
motiTea  Such  a  body,  therefore,  is 
eompoeed,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
of  smeere  persons.  The  most  rigid 
dinipfine  that  can  be  enforced  wi^in 
a  regions  society  is  a  very  feeble 
hMtrmnent  of  purification,  when  com- 
pired  with  a  Little  sharp  persecution 
fiom  without  We  may  be  certain  that 
very  few  persons,  not  seriously  im- 
pwewdby  religious  convictions,  applied 
for  baptism  while  Diocletian  was  vex- 
ing the  Church,  or  joined  themselves  to 
I^utestant  congregations  at  the  risk  of 
hsing  burned  by  Bonner.  But,  when  a 
*Kt  becomes  powerful,  when  its  fii;vour 
is  the  road  to  riches  and  dignities, 
^nddly  and  ambitious  men  crowd  into 
it,  talk  its  language,  conform  strictly 
fo  its  ritual,  mimic  its  peculiarities, 
sad  £«quently  go  beyond  its  honest 


members  in  all  the  outward  ii 
of  seaL  No  discernment^  no  watchfbl- 
nasa,  on  the  part  of  ecclesiastical  rulers, 
can  prevent  the  intrusion  of  such  false 
brethren.  The  tares  and  the  wheat 
must  grow  together.  Soon  the  world 
begins  to  -find  out  that  the  godly  are 
not  better  than  other  men,  and  argues, 
with  some  justice,  that,  if  not  bHter, 
th^  must  be  much  worse.  In  no  long 
timB  all  those  signs  which  were  for- 
merly regarded  as  characteristic  of  a 
saint  are  regarded  as  characteristic  d 
a  knave. 

Thus  it  was  with  the  Engli^  Non- 
conformists. They  had  been  oppressed; 
and  impression  nad  kept  them  a  pure 
body.  They  then  became  supreme  im 
the  state.  No  man  could  hope  to  rise 
to  eminence  and  command  but  by  thmr 
favour.  Their  favour  was  to  be  gained 
only  by  exchanging  with  them  the 
signs  and  passwords  of  spiritual  frater^ 
nity.  OiM  of  the  first  resolutions 
adopted  by  Barebone's  Pariiament,  the 
most  intensely  Puritanical  of  all  our 
political  assemblies,  was  that  no  per- 
son should  be  admitted  into  the  publie 
service  till  the  House  should  be  satisfied 
of  his  real  godliness.  What  were  then 
considered  as  the  signs  of  real  godli- 
ness, the  sadcoloured  dress,  the  sour 
look,  the  straight  hair,  the  nasal  whine, 
the  speech  interspersed  with  quaint 
texts,  the  Sunday,  gloomy  as  a  Phari- 
saical Sabbath,  were  easily  imitated  by 
men  to  whom  all  religions  were  the 
same.  The-sincere  Puritans  soon  found 
themselves  lost  in  a  multitude,  not 
merely  of  men  of  the  worid,  but  of  the 
very  worst  sort  of  men  of  the  world. 
For  the  most  notonj^us  libertine  who 
had  fought  under  the  roval  standard 
might  justly  be  thought  virtuous  when 
compared  with  some  of  those  who, 
while  they  talked  about  sweet  experi- 
ences and  comfortable  scriptures,  lived 
in  the  constant  practice  of  fraud,  ra- 
pacity, and  secret  debauchery.  The 
people,  with  a  rashness  which  we  may 
justly  lament,  but  at  which  we  cannot 
wonder,  formed  their  estimate  of  the 
whole  body  from  these  hypocrites.  The 
theology,  the  manners,  the  dialect  of 
the  Puritan  were  thus  associated  in  the 
public  mind  with    the    darkest   and 
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meanest  vices.  As  soon  as  the  Kesto- 
ration  had  made  it  safe  to  ayow  enmity 
to  the  party  which  had  so  long  been 
predominant,  a  general  outcry  against 
Puritanism  rose  from  every  comer  of 
the  kingdom,  and  was  often  swollen  by 
the  voices  of  those  "very  dissemblers 
whose  villany  had  brougnt  disgrace  on 
the  Puritan  name. 

Thus  the  two  great  parties,  which, 
after  a  long  contest,  had  for  a  moment 
concurred  in  restoring  monarchy,  were, 
both  in  politics  and  in  religion,  again 
opposed  to  each  other.  The  great  body 
of  the  nation  leaned  to  the  Koyalists. 
The  crimes  of  Strafford  and  Laud,  the 
excesses  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  of 
the  High  Commission,  the  great  services 
which  the  Long  Parliament  had,  during 
the  first  year  of  its  existence,  rendered 
\  to  the  state,  had  faded  from  the  minds 
of  men.  The  execution  of  Charles  the 
First,  the  sullen  tyranny  of  the  Bump, 
the  violence  of  the  army,  were  remem- 
V  bered  with  loathing ;  and  the  multitude 
was  inclined  to  hold  all  who  had  with- 
stood the  late  King  responsible  for  his 
death  and  for  the  subsequent  disasters. 

The  House  of  Commons,  having  been 
elected  while  the  Presbyterians  were 
dominant,  by  no  means  represented  the 
general  sense  of  the  people.  Most  of 
the  members,  while  execrating  Cromwell 
and  Bradshaw,  reverenced  the  memory 
of  Essex  and  of  Pym.  One  sturdy 
Cavalier,  who  ventured  to  declare  that 
all  who  had  drawn  the  sword  against 
Charles  the  First  were  as  much  traitors 
as  those  who  had  cut  off  his  head,  was 
called  to  order,  placed  at  the  bar,  and 
reprimanded  by  the  Speaker.  The 
general  wish  of  the  House  tmdoubt- 
edly  was  to  settle  tbe  ecclesiastical 
disputes  in  a  manner  satis&ctory  to 
the  moderate  Puritans.  But  to  such 
a  settlement  both  the  court  and  the 
nation  were  averse. 

The  restored  Eling  was  at  this  time 
chiirKs-  ™°^®  loved  by  the  people  than 
wrof  any  of  his  predecessors  had 
ch»rie«ii.  gygpije^n^  The  calamities  of  his 

house,  the  heroic  death  of  his  father, 
his  own  long  sufferings  and  romantic 
adventures,  made  him  an  object  of 
tender  interest  His  return  had  de- 
livered the  country  from  an  intolerable 


bondage.  BecaUedbj  the  voice  of  both 
the  contending  Mictions,  he  was  in  a 
position  which  enabled  him  to  arbitrate 
between  them ;  and  in  some  respects 
he  was  well  qualified  for  the  task.  He 
had  received  from  nature  excellent 
parts  and  a  happy  temper.  His  edu- 
cation had  been  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  to  develope  his  unde^ 
standing,  and  to  form  him  to  the 
practice  of  everv  public  and  private 
virtue.  He  had  passed  through  all 
varieties  of  fortune,  and  had  seen  both 
sides  of  human  nature.  He  had,  while 
very  young,  been  driven  forth  from  a 
palace  to  a  life  of  exile,  penuiy,  and 
danger.  He  had,  at  the  age  when  the 
mind  and  body  are  in  their  highest 
perfection,  and  when  the  first  ef&rves- 
cence  of  boyish  passions  should  have 
subsided,  been  recalled  from  his  wan- 
derings to  wear  a  crown.  He  had 
been  taught  by  bitter  experience  how 
much  baseness,  perfidy,  and  ingratitude 
may  lie  hid  under  the  obsequious  de- 
meanour of  courtiers.  He  h&d  found, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  huts  of  the 
poorest,  true  nobility  of  soul.  "When 
wealth  was  offered  to  any  who  would 
betray  him,  when  death  was  denounced 
against  all  who  should  shelter  him, 
cottagers  and  serving  men  had  kept  his 
secret  truly,  and  had  kissed  his  hand 
under  his  mean  disguises  with  as  much 
reverence  as  if  he  had  been  seated  on 
his  ancestral  throne.  From  such  a 
school  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  a  young  man  who  wanted  neither 
abilities  nor  amiable  qualities  would 
have  come  forth  a  great  and  good  King. 
Charles  came  forth  from  mat  school 
with  social  habits,  with  poUte  and 
engaging  manners,  and  with  some 
talent  for  lively  conversation,  addicted 
beyond  measure  to  sensual  indulgence, 
fond  of  sauntering  and  of  frivolous 
amusements,  incapable  of  selfdenial 
and  of  exertion,  without  faith  in  hu- 
man virtue  or  in  human  attachment, 
without  desire  of  renown,  and  without 
sensibility  to  reproach.  According  to 
him,  every  person  was  to  be  bou^t: 
but  some  people  haggled  more  about 
their  price  thim  others  ;  and  when  this 
haggling  was  very  obstinate  and  vei}' 
skilful  it  was  called  by  some  fine  name. 
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The  ehief  trick  by  which  derer  men 
kept  up  the  price  of  their  abilities  was 
called  integrity.  The  chief  trick  by 
vliich  handsome  women  kept  up  the 
jtdce  of  their  beauty  was  called  modesty. 
The  love  of  Qt)d,  the  love  of  country, 
the  love  of  family,  the  love  of  friends, 
were  phrases  of  &e  same  sort,  delicate 
and  convenient  synonymes  for  the  love 
of  self.  Thinking  thus  of  mankind, 
Charles  naturally  cared  vei^  little  what 
they  thought  of  him.  Honour  and 
shune  were  scarcely  more  to  him  than 
light  and  darkness  to  the  blind.  His 
contempt  of  flattery  has  been  highly 
commended,  but  seems,  when  viewed 
in  connection  with  the  rest  of  his  cha- 
racter, to  deserve  no  commendation. 
It  is  possible  to  be  below  flattery  as 
veil  as  above  it  One  who  trusts 
nobody  will  not  trust  sycophants.  One 
vho  does  not  value  real  glory  will  not 
v^ne  its  counterfeit. 

It  is  creditable  to  Charles's  temper 
that,  ill  as  he  thought  of  his  species, 
he  never  became  a  misanthrope.  He 
^w  little  in  men  but  what  was  hatefhL 
Yet  he  did  not  hate  them.  Nay,  he 
was  80  &r  humane  that  it  was  highly 
disagreeable  to  him  to  see  their  sxufiTer' 
ings  or  to  hear  their  complaints.  This 
however  is  a  sort  of  humanity  which, 
though  amiable  and  laudable  in  a  pri- 
Tate  man  whose  power  to  help  or  hurt 
is  bounded  by  a  narrow  circle,  has  in 
pnnces  often  been  rather  a  vice  than  a 
viitne.  More  than  one  well  disposed 
ruler  has  given  up  whole  provinces  to 
rapine  and  oppression,  merely  from  a 
wish  to  see  none  but  happy  faces  round 
lus  own  board  and  in  his  own  walks. 
No  man  is  fit  to  govern  great  societies 
who  hesitates  about  disobliging  the 
^  who  have  access  to  him,  for  the 
sake  of  the  many  whom  he  id\l  never 
t^ee.  The  feu^ty  of  Charles  was  such 
as  has  perhaps  never  been  found  in 
any  man  of  equal  sense.  He  was  a 
^Ure  without  being  a  dupe.  Worth- 
Itti  men  and  women,  to  the  very  bottom 
of  whose  hearts  he  saw,  and  whom  he 
fa»«w  to  be  destitute  of  aflection  for 
hiaand  undeserving  of  his  confidence, 
ttold  easily  wheedle  him  out  of  titles, 
plaees,  domains,  state  secrets  and  par- 
^.     He  bestowed  much;  yet  he 
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neither  ei\joyed  the  pleasure  nor  ac- 
quired the  faune  of  beneficence.  He 
never  gave  spontaneously;  but  it  was 
painful  to  him  to  refuse.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  his  bountv  generally 
went,  not  to  those  who  deserved  it 
best,  nor  even  to  those  whom  he  liked 
best,  but  to  the  most  shameless  and 
importunate  suitor  who  could  obtain 
an  audience. 

The  motives  which  governed  the  po- 
litical conduct  of  Charles  the  Second 
difiered  widely  from  those  by  which 
his  predecessor  and  his  successor  were 
actuated.  He  was  not  a  man  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  the  patriarchal  theory 
of  government  and  the  doctrine  of  di- 
vine right.  He  was  utterly  without 
ambition.  He  detested  business,  and 
would  sooner  have  abdicated  his  crown 
than  have  undergone  the  trouble  of 
really  directing  the  administration. 
Such  was  his  aversion  to  toil,  and  such 
his  ignorance  of  affairs,  that  the  very 
clerks  who  attended  him  when  he  sate 
in  council  could  not  refrain  from  sneer- 
ing at  his  frivolous  remarks,  and  at  his 
childish  impatience.  Neither  ^atitude 
nor  revenge  had  any  share  m  deter- 
mining his  course ;  for  never  was  there 
a  mind  on  which  both  services  and  in- 
juries left  such  faint  and  transitory 
impressions.  He  wished  merely  to  be 
a  King  such  as  Lewis  the  Fifteenth  of 
France  afterwards  was;  a  King  who 
could  draw  without  limit  on  the  trea- 
sury for  the  gratification  of  his  private 
tastes,  who  could  hire  with  wealth  and 
honours  persons  capable  of  assisting 
him  to  Mil  the  time,  and  who,  even 
when  the  stato  was  brought  by  malad- 
ministration to  the  depths  of  humilia- 
tion and  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  could 
still  exclude  imwelcome  truth  from  the 
purlieus  of  his  own  seraglio,  and  refuse 
to  see  and  hear  whatever  might  disturb 
his  luxurious  repose.  For  5iese  ends, 
and  for  these  ends  alone,  he  wished  to 
obtain  arbitrary  power,  if  it  could  be 
obtained  without  risk  or  trouble.  In 
the  religious  disputes  which  divided' 
his  Protestant  subjects  his  conscience 
was  not  at  all  interested.  For  his  opi- 
nions oscillated  in  contented  suspense 
between  infidelity  and  Popery.  But^ 
though  his  conscience  was  neutral  in 
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the  qnarrd  between  the  EpiscopalUns 
and  the  Presbyterians,  his  taste  was 
bj  no  means  so.  His  faYonrite  Tices 
were  precisely  those  to  -vHiich  the  Pn- 
ritans  were  least  indtdgent  He  oonld 
not  get  through  one  day  without,  the 
help  of  diyersions  which  the  Puritans 
regarded  aa  sinfiiL  As  a  man  emi- 
nently weU  bred»  and  keenly  sensible 
of  the  ridiculous,  he  was  mored  to  con- 
temptuous mirth  by  the  Puritan  oddi- 
ties. He  had  indeed  some  reason  to 
dislike  the  rigid  sect  He  had,  at  the 
age  when  the  passions  are  most  im- 
petuous and  when  levity  is  most  par- 
donable, spent  somemonths  in  Scotland, 
a  King  in  name,  but  in  fact  a  state  pri- 
soner in  the  hands  of  austere  Presby- 
terians. Not  content  with  recjuiring 
him  to  conform  to  their  worship,  and 
to  subscribe  their  CoTenant,  they  had 
watched  all  his  motions,  aaid  lectured 
him  on  all  his  youthftil  foUiea.  He 
had  been  compelled  to  give  rductant 
attendance  at  endless  prayers  and  ser- 
mons, and  might  think  himself  fortu- 
nate when  he  was  not  insolently  re- 
minded from  the  pulpit  of  his  own 
frailties,  of  his  feither^s  tyranny,  and  of 
his  mother's  idolatry.  Indeed  he  had 
been  so  miserable  aurin^  this  part  of 
his  life  that  the  defeat  which  made  him 
again  a  wanderer  might  be  regarded  as 
a  deliverance  rather  uian  as  a  calamily. 
Under  the  influence  of  sudi  feelings  as 
these  Charles  was  desirous  to  depress 
the  party  which  had  resisted  his  father. 

The  King^s  brother,  James  Duke  of 
Qijj^f^.  York,  took  the  same  side. 
pIk?of**  Though  a  libertine,  James  was 
York  and  diligent,  methodical,  audfoudof 
oi^-  authority  and  business.  His 
^^'^  understanding  was  singularly 
slow  and  narrow,  and  his  temper 
obstinate,  harsh,  and  unforgiving.  That 
such  a  prince  should  have  looked  with 
no  good  will  on  the  free  instituticms  of 
England,  and  on  the  party  which  was 
peculiarly  zealous  for  those  institutions, 
can  excite  no  surprise.  As  yet  the 
Duke  professed  himself  a  member  of 
the  Anglican  Church :  but  he  had  al- 
ready shown  inclinations  which  had 
seriously  alarmed  good  Protestants. 

The  person  on  whom  devolved  at  this 
time  the  greatest  part  of  the  labour  of 


governing  was  Edward  Hyde,  Ohta- 
cellor  of  the  realm,  w^  was  soon  cn- 
ated  Eari  of  Clarendon.    The  respect 
which  we  justly  feel  for  darendoa  «  a 
writer  must  not  blind  us  to  the  £iiiltB 
which  he  committed  as  a  statesinan. 
Some  of  those  traits,  however,  tie  ex<- 
platned  and  excused  by  the  unfortuuite 
position  in  wtaeh.  he  stood.    He  had, 
during  the  first  year  of  tiie  Long  Fftr- 
liament^  been  honourably  distinguished 
among  the  senators  who  laboured  to 
redress  the  grievances  ei  the  nation. 
One  of  the  most  odious  of  those  griev- 
ances^ the  Oouneil  of  York,  had  besn 
removed  in  oonsequMioe  chiefly  of  bis 
exertions.   When  the  great  schism  took 
place,  when  tiie  reforming  party  and 
the  conservative  party  flnt  am!e«red 
manhalled  against  eadi  other,  he,  with 
many  wise  ai^  good  men,  took  the  eoa- 
servative  side.    He  thencefbrward  Al- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  the  court,  enjoyed 
as  large  a  share  of  the  confidence  of 
Charles  the  First  as  the  roecrved  nature 
and  tortuous  policy  of  that  prince  al- 
lowed to  any  minister,  and  subsequently 
shared  the  exile  and  directed  the  po- 
litical conduct  of  Charles  the  Sectnd. 
At  the  Bestoration  Hyde  became  chief 
minister.    In  a  few  months  it  was  an* 
nounced  that  he  was  closely  related  by 
affinity  to  the  royal  house.    His  dan^- 
ter  had  become,  by  a  secret  marriage, 
DudieBs  of  York.    His  grandchildnn 
might  perhaps  wear  the  crown.     He 
was  raised  by  this  iUustriovs  connection 
over  the  heads  of  the  old  nobility  <^ 
the  land,  and  was  fbr  a  time  supposed 
to  be  all  powerfuL    In  some  reroects 
he  was  wdl  fltted  for  his  great  ^aee. 
No  man  wrote  abler  state  papers.    No 
man  spoke  with  more  wdnit  and  dig- 
nity in  Council  and  in  Parnament   No 
man  was  better  acquainted  with  general 
maxims  of  statecraft  No  man  observed 
the  varieties  of  character  with  a  more 
discriminating  eye.    It  must  be  added 
that  he  had  a  strong  sense  of  moal 
and  religious  obligation,  a  sincere  reve- 
rence for  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  a 
conscientious  regard  for  the  honour  and 
interest  of  the  (>own.    But  his  temper 
was  sour,  arrogant,  and  impatient  of 
opposition.     Above  all,  he  had  been 
long  an  exile;  and  this  circumstance 
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aknt  would  have  oompletdy  disqitali- 
ifid  him  fior  ^e  rapreaie  direction  of 
aSSuNk  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  a 
pditidaD,  vho  has  been  oempelled  bj 
QTil  troubles  to  go  into  banishment, 
aad  to  pass  many  of  the  best  yean  of 
bit  life  ahroady  caa  be  fit»  on  the  day 
oa  which  he  returns  to  his  native  land^ 
to  be  at  the  head  of  the  gOTemment. 
danndon  "waa  no  exception  to  this 
nk  Hehadl^Emg^dwithamind 
belted  by  a  fierce  tSofii^  which  had 
eaded  in  the  down£BJl  of  his  party  and 
<tf  his  own  fortunes.  From  1646  to 
1660  he  had  lived  beyond  sea,  looking 
«  all  that  passed  at  braaefrom  a  great 
^iitanee^and  through  a  false  me£um. 
Bib  notions  of  public  afifaiis  were  ne- 
eeesanly  denved  from  the  reports  of 
plotten^  many  of  whom  were  ruined 
aad  desperate  men.  Events  naturally 
NMned  to  him  auq^acious,  not  in  pro- 
poitioQ  as  thev  increeaed  the  prosperity- 
aod  glory  of  the  nation,  but  m  propor^ 
tio&  as  they  tended  to  haat^i  t^  hour 
oi  jus  own  retau^  His  wish,  a  wiak 
▼faieh  he  has  not  disguised,  was  that, 
till  his  ooimtrymen  brought  back  the 
old  hne,  tihey  might  never  ei^goy  quiet 
or  &eed(»a.  At  length  he  returned ; 
aad,  without  having  a  single  week  to 
hok  about  him,  to  mix  with  society,  to 
iKite  the  changes  which  fourteen  event- 
fal  years  had  {uroduced  in  the  national 
character  and  feelings,  he  was  at  once 
Mt  to  rule  the  state.  In  such  elrcum- 
stancQs,  a  minister  of  the  greatest  tact 
jttd  docility  would  probably  have  fiillen 
iato  serious  errors.  But  tact  and  do« 
cility  made  no  part  of  the  character  of 
Clarendon.  To  him  En^and  was  still 
theEnglandof  his  youth;  and  he  sternly 
fiewned  down  every  theory  and  every 
pndice  which  had  E^rung  up  during 
^  own  exile.  Though  he  was  far  from 
i&editating  any  attadc  on  the  ancient 
ttd  undoubted  power  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  saw  with  exta^me  uneasi- 
OttB  the  growth  of  that  power.  The 
19^  prerogative,  for  which  he  had 
loag  suffered,  and  by  which  he  had  at 
leagth  been  raised  to  wealth  and  dig- 
nity, was  sacred  in  his  eyes.  The 
Boiuidheads  he  regarded  both  with  po- 
l^ied  and  with  personal  aversion.  To 
tbe  Anglican  Church  he  had  always 


been  strongly  attached,  and  had  r^eat- 
edly,  where  her  interests  were  concerned, 
separated  himself  with  regret  from  his 
dearest  friends.  His  zeal  for  Episco- 
pacy and  for  the  Book  of  Common 
frayer  was  now  more  ardent  than  ever, 
and  was  minted  with  a  vindictive 
hatred  of  the  Puritans,  which  did  him 
little  honour  eith^  as  a  statesman  or 
as  a  Christian. 

While  the  House  of  Oommons  which 
had  recalled  the  royal  family  was  sit- 
ting, it  was  impossible  to  effect  the 
reestablishment  of  the  old  ecdesiastkMl 
system.  Not  only  were  the  intentions 
of  the  court  stricuy  concealed,  but  as- 
surances which  quieted  the  minds  of 
the  moderate  Presbyterians  were  giv^n 
by  t^e  King  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
Tuer,  He  had  promised,  b^re  his  re- 
storation, that  he  would  grant  liberty 
of  conscience  to  his  subjects.  He  now 
repeated  that  i»x)mise,  and  added  a 
pr(»nise  to  use  nis  best  endeavours  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  a  compromise 
between  the  contending  sects.  He 
wished,  he  said,  to  see  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction  divided  between  bishops 
and  synods.  The  Liturgy  should  be 
revised  hj  a  body  of  learned  divines, 
one  half  of  whom  should  be  Presby- 
terians. The  questions  respecting  the 
surplice,  the  posture  at  the  Eucharist, 
and  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism, 
should  be  settled  in  a  way  which  would 
set  tender  consciences  at  ease.  When 
the  King  had  thus  laid  asleep  the  vigi- 
lance of  those  whom  he  most  feared,  he 
dissolved  the  Parliionent  He  had 
already  given  his  assent  to  an  act  by 
which  an  amnesty  was  granted,  with 
few  exceptions,  to  all  who,  during  the 
late  troubles,  had  been  guilty  of  poli- 
tical ofibnces.  He  had  also  obtained 
from  the  Commons  a  grant  for  life  of 
taxes,  the  annual  produce  of  which  was 
estimated  at  twelve  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  actual  income,  indeed, 
during  some  years,  amounted  to  little 
m^e  than  a  million:  but  this  sum, 
together  with  the  hereditary  revenue  of 
the  crown,  was  then  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  government  in  time 
of  peace.  Nothing  was  allowed  for  a 
standing  army.  The  nation  was  sick  of 
the  very  name ;  and  the  least  mention 
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of  such  a  force  would  have  incensed  and 
alarmed  all  parties. 

Early  in  1661  took  place  a  general 
General     «^®ction.  The  poople  were  mad 
election  of  with  loyal  enthusiasm.    The 
*****        capital  was  excited  by  preparai 
tions  for  the  most  splendid  coronation 
that  had  oyer  been  known.    The  result 
was  that  a  body  of  representatives  was 
returned,  such  as  England  had  never 
yet  seen.     A  large  proportion  of  the 
successful  candidates  were  men  who 
had  fought  for  the   Crown  and   the 
Church,  and  whose  minds  had  been 
^asperated  by  manv  iinuries  and  in- 
sults   suffered  at  the  hands    of   the 
Koundheads.    When  the  members  met, 
the  passions  which  animated  each  in- 
dividually acquired  new  strength  from 
sympathy.  The  Hotise  of  Commons  waa, 
during  some  years,  more  zealous  for 
royalty  than  the  King,  more  zealotis  for 
episcopacy  than  the  Bishops.    Charles 
and   Clarendon  were  almost  terrified 
at  the  completeness  of  their  own  suc- 
cess.  They  found  themselves  in  a  situ- 
ation not  unlike  that  in  which  Lewis 
the  Eighteenth  and  the  Duke  of  Biche- 
lieu  were  placed  while  the  Chamber  of 
1815  was  sitting.    Even  if  the  Eling 
had  been  desirous  to  fulfil  the  promises 
which  he  had  made  to  the  Presbyte- 
rians, it  would  have  been   out  of  his 
I)ower  to  do  so.    It  was  indeed  only  by 
the  strong  exertion  of  his  influence  that 
he  could  prevent  the  victorious  Cava- 
liers from  rescinding  the  act  of  indem- 
nity, and  retaliating  without  mercy  all 
that  they  had  suffered. 

The  Commons  began  by  resolving 
that  every  member  should,  on 
pain  of  expulsion,  take  the  sa- 
crament according  to  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  old  Liturgy, 
and  that  the  Covenant  should 
be  burned  by  the  hangman  in  Palace 
Yard.  An  act  was  passed,  which  not 
only  acknowledged  the  power  of  the 
sword  to  be  solely  in  the  King,  but 
declared  that  in  no  extremity  whatever 
could  the  two  Houses  be  justified  in 
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he  held  resistance  to  the  King^s  autho* 
rity  to  be  in  all  cases  unlawful.  Afew 
hotheaded  men  wished  to  bring  in  a 
bill,  which  should  at  once  annul  all  the 
statutes  passed  by  the  Long  Pailift- 
ment,    and    should    restore  the  Star 
Chamber  and  the  High  Commission; 
but  the  reaction,  violent  as  it  was,  did 
not  proceed  quite  to  this  length.    It 
still  continued  to  be  the  law  that  a 
Parliament  should  be  held  every  three 
years :  but  the  stringent  clauses  which 
directed  the  returning  officers  to  po- 
ceed  to  election  at  the  proper  time,  even 
without  the  royal  writ,  were  repealed. 
The  Bishops  were  restored  to  their  seats 
in  the  Upper  House.    The  old  ecclesi- 
astical poUty  and  the  old  Liturgy  were 
revived  without  any  modification  iHiieb 
had  any  tendency  to  conciliate  even 
the    most   reasonable    Presbyterians. 
Episcopal  ordination  was  now,  for  tiie 
first  time,  made  an  indispensable  qua- 
lification for  church  preferment  About 
two  thousand  ministers   of   religion, 
whose  conscience  did  not  suffer  Siem 
to  conform,  were  driven  from  their 
benefices  in  one  day.    The  dominant 
party  exultingly  reminded  the  sufferers 
that  the  Long  Parliament,  when  at  the 
height  of  power,  had  turned  out  a  still 
greater  number  of   Boyalist  divines. 
The  reproach  was  but  too  well  founded: 
but  the  Long  Parliament  had  at  least 
allowed  to  the  divines  whom  it  ejected 
a  provision  sufficient  to  keep  them  from 
starving;  and  this  example  tiie  Cava- 
liers, intoxicated  with  animosity,  had 
not  the  justice  and  humanity  to  follow. 
Then  came  penal  statutes  against 
Nonconformists,    statutes    for 
which    precedents  might  too  ti^TSr «» 
easily  be  found  in  the  Puritan  ^"*»»^ 
legislation,   but  to   which   the   King 
could  not  give  his  assent  without  a 
breach  of  promises  publicly  made,  in  the 
most  important  crisis  of  his  life,  to 
those  on  whom  his  fate  depended.  The 
Presbyterians,  in  extreme  distress  and 
terror,  fled  to  the  foot  of  the  throne^ 
and  pleaded  their  recent  services  and 


withstanding  him  by  force.    Another  the  royal  faith  solemnly  and  repeatedly 
act  was  passed  which  required  every  plighted.  The  King  wavered.  Hecould 


officer  of  a  corporation  to  receive  the 
Eucharist  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  to  swear  that 


not  deny  his  own  hand  and  seaL  He 
could  not  but  be  conscious  that  he  owed 
much  to  the  petitioners.    He  wats  little 
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in  the  habit  of  resisting  importtmate 
eolicitation.  His  temper  was  not  that 
of  a  persecutor.  He  msliked  the  Puri- 
tans indeed ;  but  in  him  dislike  was  a 
languid  feeling,  very  little  resembling 
the  energetic  hatred  which  had  burned 
in  the  heart  of  Laud.  He  was,  more- 
OTer,  partial  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
leligion :  and  he  knew  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  grant  liberty  of  worship  to 
the  professors  of  that  religion  without 
extending  the  same  indulgence  to  Pro- 
testant dissenters.  He  therefore  made  a 
feehle  attempt  to  restrain  the  intolerant 
zeal  of  the  House  of  Commons:  but 
that  House  was  under  the  influence  of 
&r  deeper  conyictions  and  far  stronger 
passions  than  his  own.  After  a  faint 
straggle  he  yielded,  and  passed,  with 
the  show  of  alacrity,  a  senes  of  odious 
acts  against  the  separatists.  It  was 
made  a  crime  to  attend  a  dissenting 
phice  of  worship.  A  single  justice  of 
the  peace  might  comdct  without  a  juiy, 
and  might,  for  the  third  offence,  pass 
sentence  for  transportation  beyond  sea 
for  seven  years.  With  refined  cruelty 
it  "was  provided  that  the  offender  should 
not  be  transported  to  New  England, 
^ere  he  was  likely  to  find  sympathis- 
ing friends.  If  he  returned,  to  lus  own 
country  before  the  expiration  of  his 
tenn  of  exile,  he  was  liable  to  capital 
punishment.  A  new  and  most  unrea- 
sonable test  was  imposed  on  divines 
who  had  been  deprived  of  their  bene- 
fices for  nonconformity;  and  all  who 
refused  to  take  that  test  were  prohibited 
from  coming  within  five  miles  of  any 
town  which  was  governed  by  a  corpo- 
ration, of  any  town  which  was  repre- 
sented in  Parliament,  or  of  any  town 
where  they  had  themselves  resided  as 
ministers.  The  magistrates,  by  whom 
these  rigorous  statutes  were  to  be  en- 
forced, were  in  general  men  inflamed 
by  party  spirit  and  by  the  remembrance 
of  wrongs  suffered  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  gaob  were  there- 
fi»e  soon  crowded  with  disseniters ;  and, 
UDong  the  sufferers,  were  some  of  whose 
pms  and  virtue  any  Christian  society 

tt  well  be  proud. 
le  Church  of  England  was  not  tm- 
gntefhl  for  the  protection  which  she 
vweiTed  from  the  gorenunent.   'From 


the  flrst  day  of  her  existence,  she  had 
been  attached  to  monarchy.  2«aoftiw 
But,  during  the  quarter  of  a  cbureh 
century  which  followed  the  diurrmo. 
Restoration,  her  zeal  for  royal  """^y- 
authority  and  hereditary  right  passed 
all  bounds.  She  had  suffered  with  the 
House  of  Stuart.  She  had  been  restored 
with  that  House.  She  was  connected 
with  it  by  common  interests,  friend- 
ships, and  enmities.  It  seemed  im- 
possible that  a  day  could  ever  come 
when  the  ties  which  bound  her  to  the 
children  of  her  august  martyr  would  be 
stmdered,  and  when  the  loyalty  in  which 
she  gloried  would  cease  to  be  a  pleasing 
and  profitable  duty.  She  accordingly 
magnified  in  fulsome  phrase  that  pre- 
rogative which  was  constantly  employed 
to  defend  and  to  aggrandise  her,  and 
reprobated,  much  ather  ease,  the  de- 
pravity of  those  whom  oppression,  from 
which  she  was  exempt,  hkd  goaded  to 
rebellion.  Her  favourite  theme  was 
the  doctrine  of  nonresistance.  That 
doctrine  she  taught  without  any  quali- 
fication, and  followed  out  to  all  its 
extreme  consequences.  Her  disciples 
were  never  weary  of  repeating  that  in 
no  conceivable  case,  not  even  if  Eng- 
land were  cursed  with  a  King  resem- 
bling Busiris  or  Phalaris,  with  a  King 
who,  in  defiance  of  law,  and  without 
the  pretence  of  justice,  should  daily 
doom  hundreds  of  innocent  victims  to 
torture  and  death,  would  all  the  Estates 
of  the  realm  united  be  justified  in  with  • 
standing  his  tyranny  by  physical  force. 
Happily  the  principles  of  human  nature 
afford  abundant  security  that  such 
theories  will  never  be  more  than  theo- 
ries. The  day  of  trial  came ;  and  the 
very  men  who  had  most  loudly  and 
most  sincerely  professed  this  extrava- 

fant  loyalty  were,  in  every  county  of 
Ingland,  arrayed  in  arms  against  the 
throne. 

Property  all  over  the  kingdom  was 
now  again  changing  hands.  The  na- 
tional sales,  not  having  been  confirmed 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  were  regarded 
l^  the  tribunals  as  nullities.  The 
bishops,  the  deans,  the  chapters,  the 
Royidist  nobility  and  gentry,  reentered 
on  their  confiscated  estates,  and  ejected 
even  purchasers  who  had  given  fair 
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prices.  Tbe  losses  vhich  the  OaTaUers 
had  sustained  during  the  asoendency  of 
their  opponents  were  thus  in  part  re- 
paired ;  but  in  part  only.  All  actions 
for  mesne  profits  were  e£fectnallj  barred 
by  the  general  amnesty ;  and  the  num«p^ 
Otis  Boyaliste,  who,  in  order  to  dis- 
charge fines  imposed  by  the  Long  Par- 
liament, or  in  order  to  purchase  the 
favour  of  powerful  Boundheads,  had 
sold  lands  fdr  much  less  than  the  real 
value,  were  not  relieved  from  the  legal 
consequences  of  their  own  acts. 

While  these  changes  were  in  pro- 
chMg.  P*«^  *  change  still  more 
toj^  important  took  place  in  the 
tbecom.  morals  and  manners  of  the 
■"wattj.  community.  Those  passions 
and  tastes  which,  under  the  rule  of  the 
Puritans,  had  been  sternly  repressed, 
and,  if  gratified  at  all,  had  been  grati- 
fied by  stealth,  broke  forth  with  un- 
governable violence  as  soon  as  the 
dieck  was  withdrawn.  Men  flew  to 
frivolous  amusements  and  to  criminal 
pleasures  with  the  greediness  which 
long  and  enforced  abstinence  naturally 
produces.  Little  restraint  was  imposed 
by  public  opinion.  For  the  nation, 
nauseated  with  cant,  suspicious  of  all 
pretensions  to  sanctity,  and  still  smart- 
ing from  the  recent  tyranny  of  rulers, 
austere  in  life  and  powerftd  in  prayer, 
looked  for  a  time  with  complacency  on 
the  softer  and  gayer  vices.  Still  less 
restraint  was  imposed  by  the  govern- 
ment. Indeed  there  was  no  excess 
which  was  not  encouraged  by  the  os- 
tentatious profligacy  of  the  King  and 
of  his  favourite  courtiers.  A  few  coun- 
sellors of  Charles  the  First,  who  were 
now  no  longer  young,  retained  the  de- 
corous gravity  which  had  been  thirty 
years  before  in  fkshion  at  Whitehall. 
Such  were  Clarendon  himself,  and  his 
d&iends,  Thomas  Wriothesley,  Earl  of 
Southampton,  Lord  Treasurer,  and 
James  ESitler,  Duke  of  Ormond,  who, 
having  through  many  vicissitudes  strug- 
gled gallantly  for  the  royal  cause  in 
Irdand,  now  governed  that  kingdom 
as  Lord  Lieutenant  But  neither  the 
memory  of  the  services  of  these  men, 
n(»  their  great  power  in  the  state,  could 
protect  t^m  from  the  sarcasms  vfhkh 
modish  vice  loves  to  dart  at  obsolete 


virtue.    The  praise  of  potiteness  and 
vivacity  could  now  scarcely  be  obtainad 
except  by  some  violation  of  deoonuB. 
Talents  great  and  various  assisted  to 
spread  the  contagion.    Ethical  philo- 
sophy had  recently  taken  a  fbnn  w«U 
suited  to  please  a  generation  equalh^ 
devoted   to    monardiv    and   to  vice. 
Thomas  Hobbes  had,  in  language  more 
precise  and  luminous  than  has  ever 
been  employed  by  any  other  metaphy- 
sical writer,  maintained  that  the  wH 
of  the  prince  was  the  standard  of  rip^ht 
and  wrong,   and  that    every   subject 
ought  to  be  ready  to  profess  Popeiy, 
Mahometanism,    or  Paganism,  at  the 
royal  command.    Thousands  who  'sr&e 
incompetent  to   appreciate  what  was 
really   valuable   in    his  speculations, 
eagerly  welcomed  a  theory  which,  while 
it  exalted  the  kingly  ofl&ce,  rdaxed  the 
obligations  of  morality,  and  degraded 
religion  into  a  mere  affiur  of  state. 
Hobbism  soon  became  an  almost  esseo- 
tial  part  of  the  character  of  the  fine 
gentleman.    All  the  lighter  kinds  of 
literature  were  deeply  tainted  by  the  pre- 
vailing licentiousness.    Poetry  stooped 
to  be  the  pandar  of  every  low  desbe. 
Ridicule,  instead  of  putting  guilt  and 
error  to  the  blush,  tramed  her  formid- 
able shafts  against  innocence  and  truth. 
The  restored  Church  contended  indeed 
against  the  prevailing  imm<»ality,  but 
contended  feebly,  and  with  half  a  heart 
It  was  necessary  to  the  decorum  of  her 
character  that  she  should  admonish  her 
erring  children:  but  her  admonitioDS 
were  given  in  a  somewhat  perftmctoiy 
manner.     Her  attention  was  elsewha:e 
engaged.     Her  whole  soul  was  in  the 
work  of  crashing  the  Puritans,  and  of 
teaching  her  discijdes  to    give  unto 
Caesar  the  things  lAdeb.  were  Csesa/s. 
She  had  been  pillaged  and  oppitmed 
by  the  party  wMeh  preached  an  austere 
morality.      S^e  had  been  restored  to 
opulence    and   honour    by  libertines. 
Little  as  the  men  of  mirth  and  foshioii 
were  disposed  to  shape  t&eir  lives  ae- 
cording  to  her  prece^,  thej  were  yet 
ready  to  fight  knee  deep  in  blood  for 
her  cathedrals  and  palaces,  for  efeiy 
line  of  her  rubric  and  every  thread  of 
her  vestments.     If  the  debauehed  Ca- 
valier haunted  brothets  and  gsfobHog 
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houses,  ha  at  least  a¥<ndedeonT<>nti<de8. 
If  he  nerer  apoke  -without  uucn'ng 
libaldiy  and  blasphemj,  he  made  some 
ameadi  by  hia  eagerness  to  send  Bax- 
ter and  Howe  to  gaol  for  pieaching 
and  praying.  Thus  the  deigy,  for  a 
time,  made  war  on  schism  with  so  mnoh 
ligoor  that  they  had  little  leisure  to 
make  war  on  vice.  The  ribaldiy  of 
Ethei^ge  and  Wvcherlej  was,  in  the 
pvesenoe  and  under  the  special  sanc- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  Chu^^  pablidy 
ledted  by  female  lips  in  femue  ears, 
while  the  anthor  of  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress langmshed  in  a  dungeon  for  the 
crime  of  prodaiming  the  goff>el  to  the 
poor.  It  is  an  unquestionable  and  a 
most  instmetiTe  &ct  that  the  years 
during  which  the  political  power  of  the 
Anglican  hierarchy  was  in  the  zenith 
were  precisely  the  years  during  which 
aatiomd  Tirtae  was  at  the  lowest 
point 
Scarcely    any   rank    or   profession 

Profliflic  ®***P*^  *^*  infection  of  the  pre- 
•r  fciuJ  yailuig  immorality ;  but  those 
"^  perscms  who  made  poHtics 
th^  bosiness  were  perhaps  the  most 
com^  part  of  the  corrupt  society. 
For  they  were  exposed,  not  only  to  the 
nme  ncndous  influeBces  which  affected 
the  nation  generally,  but  also  to  a  taint 
of  a  peculiar  and  c^  a  most  malignant 
kind.  Their  character  had  beMi 
formed  amidet  frequent  and  yioleot 
levcdutions  and  eounterrevcdutions.  In 
the  coiurse  of  a  few  years  they  had 
seen  the  ecclesiastical  and  eiyil  polity 
of  their  country  repeatedly  changed. 
They  had  seen  an  I^iscopal  Church 
persecutiBg  Puritans,  a  Punton  Churdi 
persecuting  Episcopalians,  and  an  Epi- 
Mopal  Churdi  persecuting  Puritans 
again.  They  had  seen  hereditary 
monarchy  Abolished  and  restored.  They 
had  seen  the  Long  Parliament  thrice 
npreme  in  the  state,  and  thrice  disr 
iobed  anudst  the  curses  and  laughter 
of  millions.  They  had  seen  a  new 
dynasty  rapidly  rising  to  the  height  of 
power  and  gioiy,  and  then  on  a  sudden 
■orlfld  down  from  the  chair  of  state 
withoQt  a  straggle.  They  had  seen  a 
lew  rqvresentatiye  system,  deyised, 
tried,  and  abandoned.  They  had  seen 
ft  new  House  ci  Lords  created  and 


scattered.  They  had  seen  great  masses 
of  propeor^  yiolently  transferred  frcm. 
Cavaliers  to  Roundheads,  and  from 
Roundheads  back  to  Cayaliers.  During 
these  erents  no  man  could  be  a  stirring 
and  thriying  politician  who  was  not 
prepared  to  change  with  eyery  change 
of  fortune.  It  was  only  in  retirement 
that  any  ^rson  could  long  keep  the 
charaotw  either  of  a  steady  Royaust  or 
of  a  steady  Rerpublican.  One  who,  in 
such  an  age,  is  determined  to  attmn 
dyil  greatness  must  renoimoe  all  thought 
of  consistency.  Instead  of  affectmg 
immutability  in  the  midst  of  endless 
mutation,  he  must  be  always  on  the 
watch  for  the  indications  of  a  coming 
reaction.  He  must  seize  the  exact 
moment  Ibr  deserting  a  falling  cause. 
Hayine  gone  all  lengths  with  a  faction 
while  it  was  upjpermost,  he  must  sud- 
denly extricate  himself  from  it  when 
its  difficulties  begin,  must  assail  it, 
must  persecute  it,  must  enter  on  a 
new  career  of  power  and  prosperity  in 
company  with  new  associates.  His 
situation  naturally  deyelopes  in  him  to 
the  highest  degree  a  peculiar  class  of 
abilities  and  a  peculiar  class  of  yices. 
He  becomes  quick  of  observation  and 
fertile  of  resource.  He  catches  without 
effort  the  tone  of  any  sect  or  party 
with  which  he  chances  to  mingle.  He 
discerns  the  signs  of  the  times  with  a 
sagadty  which  to  the  multitude  appears 
miraculous,  with  a  sagacity  resembling 
that  with  which  a  veteran  police  officer 
pursues  the  faintest  indications  of 
crim^,  or  with  which  a  Mohawk  war- 
rior follows  a  track  through  the  woods. 
But  we  shall  seldom  find,  in  a  states- 
man so  trained,  integrity,  constancy, 
any  of  the  virtues  of  the  noble  family 
of  Truth.  He  has  no  faith  in  any 
doctrine,  no  zeal  for  any  cause.  He 
has  seen  so  many  old  institutions  swept 
away,  that  he  has  no  reverence  for 
prescription.  He  has  seen  so  many 
new  institutions,  from  which  much  had 
been  expected,  produce  mere  disappoint- 
ment, that  he  has  no  hope  of  improve- 
ment He  sneers  alike  at  those  who 
are  anxious  to  preserve  and  at  those 
who  are  eager  to  reftarm.  There  is 
nothing,  in  the  state  which  he  could 
not,  without  a  scruide  or  a  bhish,  join 
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in  defending  or  in  destroying.  Fidelity 
to  opinions  and  to  friends  seems  to  him 
mere  dulness  and  wrongheadedness. 
Politics  he  regards,  not  as  a  science  of 
which  the  object  is  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  but  as  an  exciting  game  of 
mixed  chance  and  skill,  at  which  a 
dexterous  and  lucky  player  may  win  an 
estate,  a  coronet,  perhaps  a  crown,  and 
at  which  one  rash  move  may  lead  to 
the  loss  of  fortune  and  of  life.  Am- 
bition, which,  in  good  times,  and  in 
^ood  mindB,  is  half  a  virtue,  now,  dis- 
joined from  every  elevated  and  philan- 
thropic sentiment,  becomes  a  selfish 
cupidity  scarcely  less  ignoble  than 
avarice.  Among  those  poUticians  who, 
from  the  Eestoration  to  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  Hanover,  were  at  the 
head  of  the  great  parties  in  the  state, 
very  few  can  be  named  whose  reputa- 
tion is  not  stained  by  what,  in  our  age, 
would  be  called  gross  perfidy  and 
corruption.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  most  imprincipled 
public  men  who  have  taken  part  in 
affairs  within  our  memory  would,  if 
tried  by  the  standard  which  was  in 
fashion  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  deserve  to  be  re- 
garded as  scrupidous  and  disinterested. 
While  these  political,  religious,  and 
s^t^  of  moral  changes  were  taking 
s«o*^od-  place  in  England,  the  roy^ 
authoritv  had  been  without  diffictdty 
reestabhshed  in  every  other  part  of  the 
British  islands.  In  Scotland  the  res- 
toration of  the  Stuarts  had  been  hailed 
with  delight;  for  it  was  regarded  as 
the  restoration  of  national  indepen- 
dence. And  true  it  was  that  the  yoke 
which  Cromwell  had  imposed  was, 
in  appearance,  taken  away,  that  the 
Scottish  Estates  again  met  in  their  old 
hall  at  Edinburgh,  and  that  the  Sena- 
tors of  the  College  of  Justice  again 
administered  the  Scottish  law  according 
to  the  old  forms.  Yet  was  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  little  kingdom  necessarily 
rather  nominal  than  real :  for,  as  long 
as  the  King  had  England  on  his  side, 
he  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
disaffection  in  his  other  dominions. 
He  was  now  in  such  a  situation  that  he 
could  renew  the  attempt  which  had 
proved  destructive  to  his  father  with- 


out any  danger  of  his  father's  fate. 
Charles  the  First  had  tried  to  force  his 
own  religion  by  his  regal  power  on 
the  Scots  at  a  moment  when  both  his 
religion  and  his  regal  power  were 
unpopular  in  England ;  and  he  had  not 
only  failed,  but  had  raised  troubles 
which  had  ultimately  cost  him  his 
crown  and  his  head.  Times  had  now 
changed:  England  was  zealous  for 
monarchy  and  prelacy;  and  therefore 
the  scheme  which  had  formerly  been 
in  the  highest  degree  imprudent  might 
be  resumed  with  little  risk  to  the 
throne.  The  government  resolved  to 
set  up  a  prelatical  church  in  Scotland. 
The  design  was  disapproved  by  every 
Scotchman  whose  judgment  was  enti- 
tled to  respect.  Some  Scottish  states- 
men who  were  zealous  for  the  King's 
prerogative  had  been  bred  Presby- 
terians. Though  little  troubled  with 
scruples,  they  retained  a  preference  for 
the  religion  of  their  childhood;  and 
they  well  knew  how  strong  a  hold  that 
religion  had  on  the  hearts  of  their 
countrymen.  They  remonstrated  strong- 
ly: but,  when  they  found  that  they 
remonstrated  in  vain,  they  had  not 
virtue  enough  to  persist  in  an  opposi- 
tion which  would  have  given  offence  to 
their  master;  and  several  of  them 
stooped  to  the  wickedness  and  baseness 
of  persecuting  what  in  their,  consciences 
they  believed  to  be  the  purest  form  of 
Christianity.  The  Scottish  Parliament 
was  so  constituted  that  it  had  scarcely 
ever  offered  any  serious  opposition  even 
to  Kings  much  weaker  uian  Charles 
then  was.  Episcopacy,  therefore,  was 
established  by  law.  As  to  the  form  of 
worship,  a  large  discretion  was  left  to 
the  clergy.  In  some  churches  the 
English  Liturgy  was  used.  In  others, 
the  ministers  selected  &om  that  Liturgy 
such  prayers  and  thanksgivings  as  were 
likely  to  be  least  offensive  to  the 
people.  But  in  general  the  doxology 
was  sung  at  the  close  of  public  worship ; 
and  the  Apostles'  Creed  was  recited 
when  baptism  was  administered.  By 
the  great  body  of  the  Scottish  nation 
the  new  Church  was  detested  both  as 
superstitious  and  as  foreign ;  as  tainted 
with  the  corruptions  of  Eome,  and  as  a 
mark  of  the  predominance  of  England. 
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There  was,  however,  no  general  insur- 
rection. The  country  was  not  what  it 
had  been  twenty-two  years  before. 
Disaskons  war  and  alien  domination 
had  tamed  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
The  aristocracy,  which  was  held  in 
great  honour  by  the  middle  class  and 
by  the  populace,  had  put  itself  at  the 
head  of  the  movement  against  Charles 
the  First,  but  proved  obsequious  to 
Charles  the  Second.  From  the  English 
Puritans  no  aid  was  now  to  be  expected. 
They  were  a  feeble  party,  proscribed 
both  by  law  and  by  public  opinion. 
The  bulk  of  the  Scottish  nation, 
therefore,  sullenly  submitted,  and,  with 
many  misgivings  of-  conscience,  at- 
tended the  ministrations  of  the  Epis- 
copal clergy,  or  of  Presbyterian  divines 
ffho  had  consented  to  accept  from  the 
.^Temmenb  a  half  toleration,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Indulgence.  But 
there  were,  particularly  in  the  western 
lowlands,  many  fierce  and  resolute  men, 
who  held  that  the  obligation  to  observe 
the  Covenant  was  paramount  to  the 
obligation  to  obey  the  magistrate. 
These  people,  in  defiance  of  the  law, 
persistwl  in  meeting  to  worship  God 
after  their  own  fashion.  The  Indul- 
gence they  regarded,  not  as  a  partial 
reparation  of  the  wrongs  infiicted  by 
the  State  on  the  Church,  but  as  a  new 
wrong  the  more  odious  because  it  was 
disguised  under  the  appearance  of  a 
benefit  Persecution,  they  said,  could 
only  kiU  the  body;  but  the  black 
Indulgence  was  deadly  to  the  soul. 
Driven  firom  the  towns,  they  assembled 
on  heaths  and  mountains.  Attacked 
by  the  civil  power,  they  without  scruple 
repelled  force  by  force.  At  every  con- 
venticle they  mustered  in  arms.  They 
repeatedly  broke  out  into  open  rebel- 
lion. They  were  easily  defeated,  and 
mercilessly  punished:  but  neither  defeat 
nor  punishment  could  subdue  their  spirit. 
Hunted  down  like  wild  beasts,  tortured 
till  their  bones  were  beaten  flat,  im- 
prisoned by  hundreds,  hanged  by  scores, 
«sj)osed  at  one  time  to  Qie  license  of 
vmen  from  England,  abandoned  at 
Mwther  time  to  the  mercy  of  troops  of 
marauders  &om  the  Highlands,  they 
<^  stood  at  bay  in  a  mood  so  savage 
tlut  the  boldest  and  mightiest  oppressor 


could  not  but  dread  the  audacity  of 
their  despair. 

Such  was,  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  the  state  of  Scot-  suteof 
land.   Ireland  was  not  less  dis-  ireund. 
tracted.    In  that  island  existed  feuds, 
compared  with  which  the  hottest  ani- 
mosities of  English  politicians  were 
lukewarm.     The  enmity  between  the 
Irish  Cavaliers  and  the  Irish  Bound- 
heads  was  almost  forgotten  in  the  fiercer 
enmity  which  raged  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Celtic  races.    The  interval 
between    the    Episcopalian    and    the 
Presbyterian  seemed  to  vanish,  when 
compared  with  the  interval  which  se- 
parated both  from  the  Papist.    During 
the  late  civil  troubles  the  greater  part 
of  the  Irish  soil  had  been  transferred 
from    the  vanquished    nation  to  the 
victors.    To  the  favour  of  the  Crown 
few  either  of  the  old  or  of  the  new 
occupants  had  any  pretensions.     The 
despoilers  and  the  despoiled  had,  for 
the  most  part,  been  rebels  alike.     The 
government  was  soon  perplexed  and 
wearied  by  the  confiicting  claims  and 
mutual  accusations  of  the  two  incensed 
factions.    Those  colonists  among  whom 
CromweU  had  portioned  out  the  con- 
quered territory,  and  whose  descend- 
ants   are    stiU    called    Cromwellians, 
asserted  that  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
were  deadly  enemies  of  the  English 
nation  under  every  dynasty,  and  of  the 
Protestant  religion  in  every  form.  They 
described  and  exaggerated  the  atroci- 
ties which  had  disgraced  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Ulster :  they  urged  the  Xing  to 
follow  up  with  resolution  the  policy  of 
the    Protector;    and    they  were    not 
ashamed  to  hint  that  there  would  never 
be  peace  in  Ireland  till  the  old  Irish 
race  should  be  extirpated.  The  Homan 
Catholics   extenuated  their  ofience  as 
they  best  might,   and   expatiated  in 
piteous  language  on   the  severity  of 
their  punislnnent,  which,  in  truth,  had 
not    been    lenient.     They    unplored 
Charles  not  to  confoimd  the  innocent 
with  the  guilty,  and  reminded  him  that 
many  of  3ie  guilty  had  atoned  for  their 
fault  by  returning  to  their  allegiance, 
and  by  defending  his  rights  against  the 
murderers  of  lus  father.     The  court* 
I  sick  of  the  importunities  of  two  parties, 
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neither  of  which  it  had  any  reason  to 
loye,  at  length  relieved  itself  from 
tremble  by  dictating  a  compromise. 
That  system,  cruel,  but  most  complete 
and  eneargetie,  by  which  Oliyer  had 
proposed  to  make  the  island  thoroughly 
Hinglmh^  was  abando&ed.  The  Crom- 
weUians  were  indneed  to  relinquish  a 
tiurd  part  of  their  aoquisitions.  The 
land  thvs  surrendered  was  capridously 
divided  among  claimants  whom  the 
government  ettoae  to  lavour.  But  great 
numbers  who  protested  that  they  were 
innocent  of  sll  disloyalty,  and  some 
'  persons  who  boasted  that  their  lo^fuLty 
had  been  signally  displayed,  obtained 
neither  restitution  nor  compensation, 
and  filled  France  and  Spain  with  out- 
cries against  the  injustice  and  ingrati- 
tude of  the  House  of  Stuart 

Meantime  the  government  had,  even 
Tfaa  go.  in  Englud,  ceased  tobe  popu- 
^S^^*  lar.  The  Rovalists  had  begun 
to  BS?*  ^  qT»arrel  with  the  eourt  and 
land.  with  each  other;  and  the 
party  which  had  been  vanquished,  tram- 
{ded  down,  and,  as  it  seemed,  annihi- 
lated, but  which  had  still  retained  a 
stanmg  principle  of  Ufe,  again  raised  its 
head,  and  renewed  t^  intenninable 
war. 

Had  the  administration  been  flEuilt- 
leaa,  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
return  of  the  King  and  the  termination 
of  the  military  tyranny  had  been  hailed 
oodid  not  have  been  perman^it.  For 
it  is  the  law  of  our  nature  that  such 
fits  of  excitement  shall  always  be  fol- 
lowed by  remissions.  The  manner  in 
whidi  the  court  abused  its  victory  made 
the  remission  speedy  and  complete. 
Every  moderate  man  was  shocked  by 
the  insdence,  cruelty,  and  perfidy  with 
which  the  Nonconformists  were  treated. 
The  poial  laws  had  effectually  purged 
the  oppressed  party  of  those  insincere 
members  whose  vices  had  disgraced  it, 
and  had  made  it  again  an  honest  and 
pious  body  of  men.  The  Puritan,  a 
conqueror,  a  ruler,  a  persecutor,  a  se- 
questrator, had  been  detested.  The 
Puritan,  betrayed  and  evil  entreated, 
deserted  by  all  the  timeservers  who,  in 
his  prosperity,  had  claimed  brotherhood 
with  him,  hunted  from  his  home,  for- 
bidden under  severe  penalties  to  pray 


or  receive  the  sacrament  according  to 
his  cottsrience,  yet  still  firm  in  his  re- 
solution to  obey  God  rather  than  mas, 
was,  in  spite  or  some  unpleasing  reeol- 
lections,  an  object  of  pity  and  respect  to 
well  constituted  minds.  These  feeHngs 
became  stronger  whtu  it  was  noiMd 
abroad  that  tht  court  was  not  dispoted 
to  treat  Papists  with  the  same  rigour 
which  had  been  shown  to  Presbyte- 
rians. A  vague  suspicion  that  the 
King  and  the  Duke  were  not  sincere 
Protestants  sprang  up  and  gathered 
strength.  Many  persons  too  who  had 
been  disgusted  by  the  austerity  and 
hypocrisy  of  the  Saints  of  the  Common- 
wealth began  to  be  stall  more  disgusted 
by  the  open  profligacy  of  the  court  and 
of  the  C^valiins,  and  were  disposed  to 
doubt  whether  the  sullen  preeiseness 
of  Praise  Qod  Barebone  might  not  be 
preferable  to  tlie  outrageous  profane- 
ness  and  licentiousness  of  the  Buckiog- 
hams  and  Sedleys.  Even  immoni 
men,  who  were  not  utteriy  destitute  of 
sense  and  public  spirit,  complained  tliat 
the  government  treated  the  most  se- 
rious matters  as  trifles,  and  made  trifles 
its  serious  business.  A  King  might  be 
pardoned  for  amusing  his  leisure  with 
wine,  wit,  and  beauty.  But  it  was 
intolerable  that  he  should  sink  into  a 
mere  lounger  and  voluptuary,  that  the 
gravest  a&irs  of  state  should  be  neg- 
lected, and  that  the  public  service 
should  be  starved  and  the  flnaaces 
deranged  in  order  that  hariots  and 
parasites  might  grow  ridi. 

A  large  body  of  Boyalists  joined  in 
these  complaints,  and  added  many 
sharp  reflexions  on  the  King^s  ingrati- 
tude. His  whole  revenue,  indeed, 
would  not  have  sufficed  to  reward 
them  all  in  proportion  to  their  own 
consciousness  of  desert.  For  to  ereiy 
distressed  gentleman  who  had  fraght 
under  Rup«pt  or  Derby  his  own  services 
seemed  eminently  meritorious,  and  his 
own  sufferings  eminently  severe.  Every 
one  had  flattered  himself  that,  whatevvr 
became  of  the  rest,  he  should  be  largely 
reo(«pensed  for  all  that  he  had  lost 
during  the  civil  troubles,  and  that  the 
restoration  of  the  moiorcby  would  he 
followed  by  the  restoration  of  his  own 
dilapidated  fortunes.      None  of  these 
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eipectaiiii  omdd  reftrain  his  inctigna- 
tion,  viieu  he  found  that  he  was  as 
poor  under  the  King  as  he  had  been 
udar  the  Bump  <»  the  Protector.  The 
DegligAnoe  and  extraTagance  of  the 
court  excited  the  bitter  indignation  of 
these  hjal  Teterans.  They  justly  said 
that  one  half  of  what  lus  Hf^jesty 
sqnandered  on  conenbines  and  buffoons 
would  gladden  the  hearts  of  hundreds 
«f  old  Cavaliers  -w^  after  cutting 
down  their  oaks  and  melting  their  plate 
to  help  his  &ther,  now  wandered  about 
in  tki^adbare  suits,  and  did  not  know 
i^ere  to  turn  for  a  meal. 

At  the  same  time  a  sudden  fall  of  rents 
took^laoe.  The  income  of  ereiy  landed 
pn^^»r  was  diminished  by  five  shil- 
ling in  the  pound.  The  ciy  of  agri- 
eoltaral  distress  rose  from  every  shire 
in  the  kingdom ;  and  for  that  distress 
the  govermn^it  was,  as  usual,  held 
acconntable.  The  gentry,  compelled  to 
letrendi  their  expenses  for  a  period, 
saw  with  indignation  the  increasing 
splendour  and  profusion  of  Whitehall, 
toA  were  immovably  fixed  in  the  belief 
that  the  money  which  ought  to  hare 
supported  their  households  had,  by 
snne  inexplieal^  process,  gone  to  the 
&votiiites  of  the  Kmg. 

The  minds  of  men  W6i«  now  in  such 
a  temper  that  every  public  act  excited 
discontent  Charles  had  taken  to  wife 
Oiktharine  Prinoess  of  Portugal.  The 
Barriage  was  generally  disliked ;  and 
the  Bonnurs  became  loud  when  it  ap- 
peared that  the  King  was  not  likely  to 
hare  any  legitimate  posterity.  Dun- 
kirk, won  by  Oliver  from  Spain,  was 
sold  to  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  King  of 
France.  This  bargain  excited  general 
indignation.  Englifdunen  were  already 
hegmning  to  observe  with  uneasiness 
the  progress  of  the  French  power,  and 
to  regard  the  House  of  Bourbon  with 
Ae  same  feeing  with  which  their  grand- 
others  had  regarded  the  House  of 
Austria.  Was  it  wise,  men  asked,  at 
saeh  a  time,  to  make  any  addition  to 
the  strength  of  a  monarchy  already  too 
ibraudable?  Dunkirk  was,  moreover, 
prised  by  the  people,  not  merely  as  a 
place  of  arms,  and  as  a  key  to  the  Low 
OsQBtries,  but  also  as  a  trophy  of 
Eiglish  TaloBF.   It  was  to  the  subjects 


of  Charles  what  Caiais  had  been  to  an 
earlier  generation,  and  what  the  zoek 
of  Gibraltar,  so  manfWy  defended, 
through  disastrous  and  perilous  yean, 
against  the  fleets  and  armies  of  a  mighty 
coalition,  is  to  ourselves.  The  plea  of 
economy  might  have  had  some  w^ht, 
if  it  had  been  urged  by  an  eoenonucal* 
government.  But  it  was  notorious  that 
Uie  charges  of  Dunkirk  fell  far  short  of 
the  sums  which  were  wasted  at  oooit 
in  vice  and  folly.  It  seemed  insup- 
portable that  a  sovereign,  profuse  beyond 
example  in  all  that  regarded  his  own 
pleasures,  should  be  niggardly  in  all 
that  regarded  the  safety  and  honour  of 
the  state. 

The  public  discontent  was  height- 
ened, when  it  vras  found  that,  while 
Ihmkirk  was  abandoned  on  the  plea  of 
economy,  the  fortress  of  Tangier,  whioh 
was  part  of  the  doww  of  Queen  Catha- 
rine, was  repaired  and  kept  up  at  an 
enormous  charge.  That  place  was  asso- 
ciated with  no  recollections  grad^^ing 
to  the  national  pride:  it  could  in  no 
way  promote  the  national  interests :  it 
involved  us  in  ing^rious,  unprofitable, 
and  interminable  wars  with  tribes  of 
half  savage  Mussulmans  ;  and  it  was 
situated  in  a  climate  singularly  unfia- 
vourable  to  the  health  and  vigour  of  the 
English  race. 

But  the  murmurs  exited  by  these 
errors  were  faint,  when  com-  w«rwith 
pared  with  the  clamours  which  *»»eDuiA. 
soon  broke  forth.  The  government  en- 
gaged in  war  with  the  United  Provinces. 
The  House  of  Commons  readily  voted 
sums  unexampled  in  our  history,  sums 
exceeding  those  whidi  had  supported 
the  fleets  and  armies  of  Cromwell  at 
the  time  when  his  power  was  the  terror 
of  all  the  world.  But  sueh  was  the 
extravagance,  dishonesty,  and  incapa- 
city of  those  who  had  succeeded  to  his 
authority,  that  tins  liberality  proved 
worse  than  useless.  The  syoof^xants 
of  the  court,  ill  qualified  to  contend 
against  the  great  men  who  th^  directed 
the  arms  of  Holland,  against  such  a 
statesman  as  De  Witt,  and  such  a  com- 
mander as  De  Buyter,  made  fortunes 
rapidly,  while  the  sailors  mutinied  from 
very  hunger,  while  the  dodcyards  were 
unguarded,  while  the  ships  were  leaky 
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and  without  rigging.    It  was  at  length 
determined  to  abandon  all  schemes  of 
offensive  war;   and  it  soon  appeared 
that  even  a  defensive  war  was  a  task 
too  hard  for  that  administration.     The 
Dutch  fleet  sailed  up  the  Thames,  and 
burned  the  ships  of  war  which  lay  at 
*  Chatham.     It  was  said  that,  on  the 
very  day  of  that  great  humiliation,  the 
King  feasted  with  the  ladies  of  his 
seraglio,   and    amused    himself   with 
hunting  a  moth  about  the  sapper  room. 
Then,  at  length,  tardy  justice  was  done 
to  the  memory  of  Oliver.    Everywhere 
men  magnified  his  valour,  genius,  and 
patriotism.  Everywhere  it  was  remem- 
bered how,  when  he  ruled,  all  foreign 
powers  had  trembled  at  the  name  of 
England,  how  the  States  General,  now 
80  haughty,  had  crouched  at  his  feet, 
and  how,  when  it  was  known  that  he 
was  no  more,  Amsterdam  was  lighted 
up  as  for  a  great  deliverance,  and  chil- 
dren ran  along  the  canals,  shouting  for 
joy  that  the  Devil  was  dead.     Even 
Koyalists    exclaimed    that    the   state 
could  be  saved  only  by  calling  the  old 
soldiers  of  the  Commonwealth  to  arms. 
Soon  the  capital    began  to  feel  the 
miseries  of   a    blockade.      Fuel  was 
scarcely  to  be  procured.    Tilbury  Fort, 
the  place  where  Elizabeth  had,  with 
manly    spirit,   hurled    foul    scorn    at 
Parma  and  Spain,  was  insulted  by  the 
invaders.     The  roar  of  foreign  guns 
was  heard,  for  the  first  and  last  time, 
by  the  citizens  of  London.     In  the 
Council  it  was  seriously  proposed  that, 
if  the  enemy  advanced,    the    Tower 
should  be  abandoned.     Great  multi- 
tudes of  people  assembled  in  the  streets 
crying  out  that  England  was  bought 
and  sold.    The  houses  and  carriages  of 
ihe  ministers  were  attacked  by  the 
populace;    and  it  seemed  likely  that 
the  government  would  have  to  deal  at 
once  with  an  invasion  and  with  an 
insurrection.     The  extreme  danger,  it 
is  true,  soon  passed  by.    A  treaty  was 
concluded,    very    different    from    the 
treaties  which  Oliver  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  signing ;  and  the  nation  was 
once  more  at  peace,  but  was  in  a  mood 
scarcely  less  fierce  and  sullen  than  in 
the  days  of  shipmoney. 
The  discontent  engendered  by  mal- 


administration was  heightened  b^ 
calamities  which  the  best  administration 
could  not  have  averted.  While  the 
ignominious  war  with  HoUand  was 
raging,  London  suffered  two  great 
disasters,  such  as  never,  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time,  befell  one  city.  A 
pestilence,  surpassing  in  horror  any 
that  during  three  centuries  had  visited 
the  island,  swept  away,  in  six  months, 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  human 
beings.  And  scarcely  had  the  dead 
cart  ceased  to  go  its  rounds,  when  a 
fire,  such  as  had  not  been  known  in 
Europe  since  the  conflagration  of  Borne 
under  Nero,  laid  in  ruins  the  whole 
city,  from  the  Tower  to  the  Temple, 
and  from  the  river  to  the  purUens  of 
Smithfield. 

Had  there  been  a  general  election 
while  the  nation  was  smart-  oppod. 
ing  under  so  many  disgraces  nJ^rf* 
and  misfortunes,  it  is  pro-  commoni. 
bable  that  the  Boundheads  would  haye 
regained  ascendency  in  the  state.  Snt 
the  Parliament  was  still  the  Cavalier 
Parliament,  chosen  in  the  transport  of 
loyalty  which  had  followed  the  Resto- 
ration. Nevertheless  it  soon  became 
evident  that  no  English  legislature, 
however  loyal,  would  now  consent  to 
be  merely  what  the  legislature  had 
been  under  the  Tudors.  From  the 
death  of  Elizabeth  to  the  eve  of  the 
civil  war,  the  Puritans,  who  predomi- 
nated in  the  representative  body,  had 
been  constantly,  by  a  dexterous  use  of 
the  power  of  the  purse,  encroaching  on 
the  province  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment The  gentlemen  who,  after  the 
Kestoration,  filled  the  Lower  House, 
though  they  abhorred  the  Puritan 
name,  were  well  pleased  to  inherit  the 
fruit  of  the  Puritan  policy.  They  were 
indeed  most  willing  to  employ  the 
power  which  they  possessed  in  the 
state  for  the  purpose  of  making  their 
King  mighty  and  honoured,  l^th  at 
home  and  abroad :  but  with  the  power 
itself  they  were  resolved  not  to  part 
The  great  English  revolution  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  that  is  to  say,  the 
transfer  of  the  supreme  control  of  the 
executive  administration  from  the 
crown  to  the  House  of  Commons,  was, 
through  the  whole  long  existence  of 
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this  Parliament)  proceeding  noiselessly, 
bnt  rajHdlj  and  steadily.  Charles, 
k^t  poor  by  hid  follies  and  Tices, 
vanted  money.  The  Commons  alone 
could  legally  grant  him  money.  They 
oonld  not  be  prevented  from  patting 
their  own  price  on  their  grants.  The 
price  whidi  they  put  on  their  grants 
vas  this,  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  every  one  of  the 
King's  prerogatives,  to  wring  from  him 
his  consent  to  laws  which  he  disliked, 
to  break  up  cabinets,  to  dictate  the 
conrae  of  foreign  policy,  and  even  to 
direct  the  administration  of  war.  To 
the  royal  ofiKce,  and  the  royal  person, 
they  loudly  and  sincerely  professed  the 
strongest  attachment.  But  to  Claren- 
don they  owed  no  allegiance ;  and  they 
feu  on  him  as  furiously  as  their  prede- 
P^  ^  cessors  had  fallen  on  Strafford, 
ciano.  The  minister's  virtues  and 
vices  alike  contributed  to  his 
mn.  He  was  the  ostensible  head  of 
the  administration,  and  was  therefore 
held  responsible  even  for  those  acts 
vfaichhe  had  strongh',  but  vainly, 
opposed  in  Council.  Ke  was  regarded 
by  the  Puritans,  and  by  all  who  pitied 
them,  as  an  implacable  bigot,  a  second 
X^aod,  with  much  more  than  Laud's 
TOderstanding.  He  had  on  all  occa- 
sions maintamed  that  the  Act  of  In- 
demnity ought  to  be  strictly  observed ; 
^  this  part  of  his  conduct,  though 
hig^y  honourable  to  him,  made  him 
hateful  to  all  those  Royalists  who 
wished  to  repair  their  ruined  fortunes 
by  suing  the  Roundheads  for  damages 
and  mesne  profits.  The  Presbyterians 
of  Scotland  attributed  to  him  the 
downfidl  of  their  Church.  The  Papists 
of  Ireland  attributed  to  him  the  loss  of 
their  lands.  As  &ther  of  the  Duchess 
of  York,  he  had  an  obvious  motive 
^  wishing  that  there  might  be  a 
barren  Queen;  and  he  was  therefore 
■upected  of  having  purposely  recom- 
inended  one.  The  sale  of  Dunkirk  was 
justly  imputed  to  him.  For  the  war 
vith  Holland,  he  was,  with  less  justice, 
held  accountable.  His  hot  temper,  his 
snogant  deportment^  the  indelicate 
'•ffmiess  with  which  he  grasped  at 
QCDM,  the  ostentation  with  which  he 
B^iundered  them,  his  picture  gallery, 


filled  with  masterpieces  of  Vandyke 
which  had  once  been  the  property  of 
ruined  Cavaliers,  his  palace,  which 
reared  its  long  and  stately  firont  right 
opposite  to  the  humbler  residence  of 
our  Kings,  drew  on  him  much  deserved, 
and  some  undeserved,  censure.  When 
the  Dutch  fleet  was  in  the  Thames,  it 
was  against  the  Chancellor  that  the 
rage  of  the  populace  was  chiefly 
directed.  His  windows  were  broken ; 
the  trees  of  his  garden  were  cut  down; 
and  a  gibbet  was  set  up  before  his  door. 
But  nowhere  was  he  more  detested 
than  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
was  imable  to  perceive  that  the  time 
was  fast  approaching  when  that  House, 
if  it  continued  to  exist  at  all,  must  be 
supreme  in  the  state,  when  the  manage- 
ment of  that  House  would  be  the  most 
important  department  of  politics,  and 
when,  without  the  help  of  men  possess- 
ing the  ear  of  that  House,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  government. 
He  obstinately  persisted  in  considering 
the  Parliament  as  a  body  in  no  respect 
differing  from  the  Parliament  which 
had  been  sitting  when,  forty  years  be- 
fore, he  flrst  be^an  to  st^dy  law  at  the 
Temple.  He  did  not  wish  to  deprive 
the  legislature  of  those  powers  which 
were  inherent  in  it  by  the  old  consti- 
tution of  the  realm:  but  the  new 
development  of  those  powers,  though  a 
development  natural,  inevitable,  and 
to  be  prevented  only  by  utterly 
destroying  the  powers  themselves,  dis- 
gusted  and  alarmed  him.  Nothing 
would  have  induced  him  to  put  the 
great  seal  to  a  writ  for  raising  ship- 
money,  or  to  give  his  voice  in  Counol 
for  committing  a  member  of  Parliament 
to  the  Tower,  on  account  of  words 
spoken  in  debate :  but^  when  the  Com- 
mons began  to  inqaire  in  what  maimer 
the  money  voted  for  the  war  had  been 
wasted,  and  to  examine  into  the  mal- 
administration of  the  navy,  he  flamed 
with  indignation.  Such  inquiry,  ac- 
cording to  him,  was  out  of  their  pro- 
vince. He  admitted  that  the  House 
was  a  most  loyal  assembly,  that  it  had 
done  good  service  to  the  crown,  and 
that  its  intentions  were  excellent  But, 
both  in  public  and  in  the  doset,  he,  on 
every  occasion,  expressed  his  concern 
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I^at  gentlemen  so  sincerely  attached  to 
monarchy  should  unadyisedly  encroach 
on  the  prerogative  of  the  monarch. 
Widely  as  they  differed  in  spirit  from 
the  members  of  the  Long  Parliament^ 
they  yet)  he  said,  imitated  that  Parlia- 
ment in  meddling  with  matters  which 
lay  beyond  the  inhere  of  the  Estates 
of  the  realm,  and  which  were  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  crown  alone. 
The  country,  he  maintained,  would 
never  be  well  gOT^^med  tiH  the  knights 
of  shires  and  the  burgesses  were  con- 
tent  to  be  what  their  predecoosoro  had 
been  in  the  days  of  Elisabeth.  AIL  the 
plans  which  men  more  observant  than 
himself  <d  the  signs  of  that  time  |hx>- 
posed,  ios  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a 
good  understanding  between  the  Court 
and  the  Commons,  he  disdainfoUy  re- 
jected as  ^mde  pcojects,  inocmsistent 
with  the  old  polity  of  Enghind.  To- 
wards the  young  orators*  who  were 
rising  to  distinction  and  authority  in 
the  LowMT  House,  his  deportment  was 
ungracious :  and  he  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing them,  with  scarcely  an  exertion, 
his  deadly  enemies.  Indeed  one  of  his 
most  serious  faults  was  an  inordinate 
contempt  for  yout^:  and  this  contempt 
was  tiie  more  ui^justifiablei,  because  ms 
own  experience  in  English  politics  was 
by  no  means  proportioned  to  his  age. 
For  so  great  a  part  of  his  life  had  been 
passed  abroad  that  he  knew  less  of 
that  world  in  which  he  found  himself 
on  his  return  than  many  who  might 
have  been  his  sons. 

For  these  reasons  he  was  disliked 
by  the  Commons.  For  very  different 
reasons  he  was  equally  disliked  by  the 
Court  His  morals  as  weU  as  his  po- 
litics were  those  of  an  earlier  genera- 
tion. Even  when  he  was  a  yoimg  law 
student)  living  much  with  men  of  wit 
and  pleasure,  his  natural  gravity  and 
his  religious  principles  had  to  a  great 
extent  preserved  him&om  the  contagion 
of  foshionable  debauchery;  and  he  was 
by  no  means  likely,  in  advanced  years 
and  in  declining  health,  to  turn  liber- 
tine. On  the  vices  of  the  young  and 
gay  he  looked  with  an  aversion  almost 
as  bitter  and  contemptuous  as  that  which 
he  felt  for  the  theological  errors  of  the 
sectaries.    He  missed  no  (^pOTtunity 


of  showing  his  aeoto.  of  tiw  numiai, 
revellers,  and  courtesans  who  crowded 
tiiepalaee;  and  the  admonitions  wkieh 
he  addressed  to  the  King  himself  were 
very  sharp,  and,  what  Charles  didikod 
still  more,  very  long.  Scaiody  any 
voice  was  raised  in  fsivourof  a  minister 
loaded  with  the  double  odium  of  firalts 
which  roused  the  ftuy  <^  the  people, 
and  of  virtues  which  annoyed  Mid  im- 
portuned the  sovereign.  Sout^mpton 
was  no  more.  Ormond  perfonned  the 
duties  of  finendship  munAilly  and  fiiith- 
fUlv,  but  in  vain.  The  Chancellor  fiall 
with  a  great  ruin.  The  seal  was  taken 
from  him:  the  Commons  impeached 
him :  his  head  was  not  sale :  be  fled 
&om  the  country:  an  act  was  pesssd 
which  doomed  him  to  perpetual  exib; 
and  those  who  had  assailcNl  and  under^ 
mined  him  be|;an  to  straggle  for  the 
fragm^its  of  his  power. 

The  saoriAoe  of  Garendon  in  some 
degree  took  off  the  edge  of  the  pubHe 
i^petite  for  revenge.  Yet  was  ^ 
anger  excited  by  the  proftudon  and  iMg- 
li^enee  of  the  government,  and  by  the 
miscarriages  of  the  late  War,  \sj  bo 
means  extinguished.  The  counsellors 
of  Charles,  with  the  fate  of  the  Oluui- 
oellor  before  their  eyes,  were  anxiooB 
for  their  own  safety.  They  accordingly 
advised  their  master  to  sooth  the  irri- 
tation which  prevailed  both  in  the  Par- 
liament and  throughout  the  counHy, 
and  for  that  end,  to  take  a  st^  which 
has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  tiie 
House  of  Stuart)  and  which  was  woitfaj 
of  the  prudence  and  magnanimity  w 
Oliver. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  at 
which  the  history  of  the  great  mmmt 
English  revolution  begins  to  be  JsSS?* 
complicated  with  the  history  of  SJ^jy 
foreign  politics.  The  power  of  vrw*. 
Spain  had,  during  many  years,  been 
declining.  She  still,  it  is  true,  held  in 
Europe  tiie  Milanese  and  the  two  Si- 
cilies, Belgium,  and  Franehe  Comt^ 
In  America  her  dominions  still  spread, 
on  both  sides  of  the  equator,  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  torrid  zone.  But  this 
great  body  had  been  smitten  with  i>afay« 
and  was  not  (mly  incapable  of  gi^noft 
molestation  to  other  states,  but  ocHild 
not,withoutaflsistance,  r^telaggresrioo* 
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Ainee  was  ncm,  bejrond  all  doabt,  the 
gz«ate8t  power  in  Emope.     Her  le- 
Bonees  haTe,  since  those  da^a,  abso- 
lutely increased,  but  haye  not  increased 
80  &st  as  the  resources  of  England.    It 
snst  also  be  remembered  that>  a  hon- 
dfed  and  eighty  jeara  aso,  the  empirt 
of  B1I8Bil^  now  a  monanmj  of  the  first 
diss,  was  as  entirdj  out  of  the  system 
of  Emopean  politics  as  Abysmnia  or 
SisB,  tlot  the  House  <^  Brandenbnzg 
vas  then  hardly  more  powerful  than 
tlw  Hoose  of  Saxony,  aa»i  that  the  re- 
poblic  of  the  United  States  had  not 
then  begun  to  exist.     The  wei^t  of 
F^ce,  therefore,  though  still  Teiy  con- 
nderable,  has   relatively  diminished. 
Her  territory  was  not  in  the  days  of 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  quite  so  extensiTe 
as  at  present:  but  it  was  large^  oom- 
ptct,  fertile,  well  placed  both  for  attack 
and  &ft  defence,  sitaated  in  a  hi^py 
dmate,  and  inhabited  by  a  braye,  ac- 
tiys,  and  ingenious  people.    The  state 
iaplidtly  obeyed  the  direction  of  a 
sing^mind.*    The  great  fiefii  which, 
tbee  hundred  years  before,  had  been, 
ia  all  but  name,  independent  principa- 
lities, had  been  annexed  to  the  crown. 
Oaly  a  few  old  men  could  remember 
tlie  last  meeting  of  the  States  GeneraL 
He  resistance  which  the  Huguenots, 
the  nobles^  and  the  parliaments  had 
offiired  to  the  kingly  power,  had  been 
pot  down  by  the  two  great  Cardinals 
^riK>  had  ruled  the  nation  during  fbrty 
T^ta.    The  goyemment  was  now  a 
de^tism,  but,  at  least  in  its  dealings 
with  the  upper  classes,  a  nuld  and  gene- 
low  despotism,  tempered  by  courteous 
nunners    and    chiyalrous  sentiments. 
The  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  soye- 
leign  were,  for  that  age,  truly  formida- 
hfe.  His  reyenue,  raised,  it  is  true,  by 
A  wvere  and  unequal  taxation  whi<^ 
pnesed  heayily  on  the  cultiyators  of 
the  toil,  fax  exceeded  that  of  any  other 
potentate.    His  army,  excellently  dis- 
eqiBned,  and  commanded  by  the  great- 
«it  geno^  then  Hying,  already  c<m- 
>iitM  of  more  than  a  hundred  and 
tvoity  thousand  men.    Such  an  array 
of  regular  troops  had  not  been  seen  in 
S^iope  rince  the  downfall  of  the  Ho- 
aan  empire.      Of  maritime    powers 
^^Mkoe  was  not  the  first.    But,  though 


she  had  rivals  on  the  sea,  she  had  not 
yet  a  smerior.  Such  was  her  streagth 
during  the  last  forty  years  of  the  seven- 
te^ith  century,  that  no  enemy  could 
sin^y  withstand  her,  and  that  two  great 
ooiditions,  in  which  half  Christendom 
was  united  against  her,  failed  of  suooess. 

Hie  personal  qualities  of  the  Frendi 

King  added  to  the  respect  in»  _  ^ 

sfured  by  uw  power  and  im*  «t  L««i« 
portance  of  his  kingdom.  No  ^^' 
sovereign  has  ever  represented  the  ma- 
jesty of  a  great  state  with  more  dignitry 
and  grace.  He  was  his' own  prime  mi- 
nister, and  perfonned  the  duties  of  a 
prime  minister  with  an  ability  and  an 
industay  which  could  not  be  reasonaUy 
eiqyectea  from  one  who  had  in  infancy 
succeeded  to  a  crown,  and  w^o  had 
been  surrounded  by  flatterers  before  he 
could  speak.  He  had  shown,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  two  talents  invaluable 
to  a  prince,  the  talent  of  choosing  his 
servants  well,  and  the  talent  of  ^ipro- 
priating  to  himself  the  chief  part  of  the 
credit  of  their  acts.  In  his  dealings 
with  foreign  powers  he  had  some  g«ie^ 
rosity,  but  no  justice.  To  unhappy  al- 
lies who  threw  themselves  at  his  feet, 
and  had  no  hope  but  in  his  compassion, 
he  extended  lus  protection  witii  a  ro- 
mantic disinterestedness,  which  seemed 
better  suited  to  a  knight  errant  than 
to  a  statesman.  But  he  broke  through 
the  most  sacred  ties  of  puUic  faith 
without  scruple  or  shame,  whenever 
they  interfered  with  his  interest,  or 
with  what  he  called  his  glory.  His 
perfidy  and  violence,  however,  excited 
less  enmity  than  the  insolence  with 
which  he  constantly  reminded  his  neigh- 
bours of  his  own  greatoess  and  of  their 
littleness.  He  did  not  at  this  time  pro- 
fess the  austere  devotion  which,  at  a 
later  period,  gave  to  his  court  the  aspect 
of  a  monastery.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  as  licentiomi,  though  by  no  means 
as  frivolous  and  indolent,  as  his  brother 
of  England.  But  he  was  a  sincere 
Roman  Catholic;  and  both  his  con- 
science and  his  vanity  impelled  him  to 
use  his  power  for  the  defmce  and  pro- 
pagation of  the  true  faith,  after  the 
example  of  his  renowned  predecessors, 
Clovis,  Chariemagne,  and  Saint  Lewis. 

Our  ancestors  naturally  looked  witii 
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serious  alarm  on  the  growing  power  of 
France.  This  feeling,  in  itself  per- 
fectly reasonable,  was  mingled  with 
other  feelings  less  praiseworthy.  France 
was  our  old  enemy.  It  was  against 
France  that  the  most  glorious  battles 
recorded  in  our  annals  had  been  fought. 
The  conquest  of  France  had  been  twice 
effected  by  the  Plantagenets.  The  loss 
of  France  had  been  long  remembered 
as  a  great  national  disaster.  The  title 
of  King  of  France  was  still  borne  by 
our  sovereigns.  The  lilies  of  France 
stUl  appeared,  mingled  with  our  own 
lions,  on  the  shield  of  the  House  of 
Stuart.  In  th^  sixteenth  century  the 
dread  inspired  by  Spain  had  suspended 
the  animosity  of  which  France  had  an- 
ciently been  the  object.  But  the  dread 
inspired  by  Spain  had  given  place  to 
contemptuous  compassion  ;  ana  France 
was  again  regarded  as  our  national  foe. 
The  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  France  had 
been  the  most  generally  impopular  act 
of  the  restored  King.  Attachment  to 
France  had  been  prominent  among  the 
crimes  imputed  by  the  Commons  to 
Clarendon.  Even  in  trifles  the  public 
feeling  showed  itself.  "When  a  brawl 
took  place  in  the  streets  of  Westminster 
between  the  retinues  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  embassies,  the  populace,  though 
forcibly  prevented  from  interfering,  had 
given  unequivocal  proofs  that  the  old 
antipathy  to  France  was  not  extinct. 

France  and  Spain  were  now  engaged 
in  a  more  serious  contest.  One  of  the 
chief  objects  of  the  policy  of  Lewis 
throughout  his  life  was  to  extend  his 
dominions  towards  the  Ehine.  For 
this  end  he  had  engaged  in  war  with 
Spain,  and  he  was  now  in  the  full  career 
of  conquest.  The  United  Provinces 
saw  with  anxiety  the  progress  of  his 
arms.  That  renowned  federation  had 
reached  the  height  of  power,  prosperity, 
and  glory.  The  Batavian  territory, 
conquered  from  the  waves  and  defended 
against  them  by  human  art,  was  in  ex- 
tent little  superior  to  the  principality 
of  Wales.  But  all  that  narrow  space 
was  a  busy  and  populous  hive,  in  which 
new  wealth  was  every  day  created,  and 
in  which  vast  masses  of  old  wealth  were 
hoarded.  The  aspect  of  Holland,  the 
rich  cultivation,  the  innumerable  canals, 


the  everwhirlingmills,  the  endless  fleets 
of  barges,  the  quick  succession  of  great 
towns,  the  ports  bristling  with  thousands 
of  masts,  the  large  and  stately  mansions, 
the  trim  villas,  the  richly  ftimished 
apartments,  the  picture  galleries,  tlie 
summer  houses,  the  tulip  beds,  produced 
on  English  travellers  in  that  age  an 
effect  similar  to  the  effect  which  the 
first  sight  of  England  now  produces  on 
a  Norwegian  or  a  Canadian.   The  States 
General  had  been  compelled  to  humble 
themselves  before  Cromwell.    But  after 
the  Bestoration  they  had  taken  their 
revenge,  had  waged  war  with  success 
against  Charles,   and  had  concluded 
peace  on  honourable  terms.   Rich,  how- 
ever, as  the  Republic  was,  and  higUy 
considered  in  Europe,  she  was  no  matdi 
for  the  power  of  Lewis.     She  appre- 
hended, not  without  good  cause,  that 
his  kin^om  might  soon  be  extended 
to  her  frontiers ;  and  she  might  well 
dread  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  mo- 
narch so  great,  so  ambitious,  and  so 
imscrupulous.    Yet  it  was*  not  easy  to 
devise  any  expedient  which  might  avert 
the  danger.    The  Dutch  alone  could  not 
turn  the  scale  against  France.    On  the 
side  of  the  Rhine  no  help  was  to  be 
expected.    Several  German  princes  had 
been  gained  by  Lewis ;  and  the  Em- 
peror himself  was  embarrassed  by  the 
discontents  of  Hungary.    England  was 
separated  fix)m  the  United  Provinces 
by  the  recollection  of  cruel  injuries  re- 
cently inflicted  and  endured ;  and  her 
policy  had,  since  the  Restoration,  been 
so  devoid  of  wisdom  and  spirit,  that  it 
wap  scarcely  possible  to  expect  from 
her  any  valuable  assistance. 

But  the  fate  of  Clarendon  and  the 
growing  ill  humour  of  the  Parliament 
determined  the  advisers  of  Charles  to 
adopt  on  a  sudden  a  policy  which 
amazed  and  delighted  the  nation. 

The  English  resident  at  Brussels, 
Sir  William  Temple,  one  of  Th«Tripte 
the  most  expert  diplomatists  *^^*»™*- 
and  most  pleasing  writers  of  that  age, 
had  already  represented  to  his  court 
that  it  was  both  desirable  and  practi- 
cable to  enter  into  engagements  with 
the  States  General  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  progress  of  France.  For  a 
time  his  suggestions  had  been  slighted; 
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but  it  was  now  thought  expedient  to 
act  on  them.  He  was  commissioned 
to  negotiate  with  the  States  GeneraL 
He  proceeded  to  the  Hagae,  and  soon 
came  to  an  understanding  with  John 
De  Witt,  then  the  chief  minister  of 
Holland.  Sweden,  small  as  her  re- 
sources were,  had,  forty  years  before, 
been  raised  by  the  genius  of  GhistaTUS 
Adolphns  to  a  high  rank  among  Eu- 
ropean powers,  and  had  not  yet  de- 
scended to  her  natural  position.  She 
vas  induced  to  join  on  this  occasion 
vith  England  and  the  States.  Thus 
▼as  formed  that  coalition  known  as 
the  Triple  Alliance.  Lewis  showed 
signs  of  vexation  and  resentment,  but 
did  not  think  it  politic  to  draw  on 
himself  the  hostility  of  such  a  confede- 
racy in  addition  to  that  of  Spain.  He 
consented,  therefore,  to  remu^uish  a 
large  part  of  the  territory  which  his 
armies  had  occupied.  Peace  was  re- 
stored to  Europe;  and  the  English 
goTemment,  lately  an  object  of  general 
contempt,  was,  during  a  few  months, 
Kgaided  by  foreign  powers  with  re- 
spect scarcely  less  than  that  which  the 
^tector  had  inspired. 

At  home  the  Triple  Alliance  was 
popular  in  the    highest  degree.      It 
gratified  alike  national  animosity  and 
national  pride.     It  put  a  limit  to  the 
enooachments  of  a  powerful  and  am- 
bitious neighbour,    ft  bound  the  lead- 
ing Ph>testant  states  together  in  dose 
Tmion.      Cavaliers    and  Roundheads 
Kjoiced  in  common :  but  the  joy  of  the 
Boundhead  was  even  greater  than  that 
of  the  Cavalier.  For  England  had  now 
*nied  herself  strictly  with  a  country 
republican  in  government  and  Presby- 
terian in  religion,  against  a  country 
ruled  by  an  arbitrary  prince  and  at- 
tached to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  House  of  Commons  loudly  ap- 
plauded the  trea^ ;  and  some  uncourtly 
S^pnblers  described  it  as  the  only  good 
^jng  that  had  been    done  since  the 
Km«  came  in. 

Tne  King,  however,  cared  little  for 
n>ce«B.  the  approbation  of  his  Parha- 
^^-  ment  or  of  his  people.  The 
l^i^  Alliance  he  regaled  merely 
*•  a  temporary  expedient  for  quieting 
discontents  which  had  seemed  Hkely 
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to  become  serious.  The  independence, 
the  safety,  the  dignity  of  the  nation 
over  which  he  presided  were  nothing 
to  him.  He  haa  begun  to  find  consti- 
tutional restraints  gaUing.  Already 
had  been  formed  in  the  Parliament  a 
strong  connection  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Country  Party.  That  party 
included  all  the  public  men  who  leaned 
towardsPuritanism  and  Republicanism, 
and  many  who,  though  attached  to  the 
Church  and  to  her^tary  monarchy, 
had  been  driven  into  opposition  by 
dread  of  Popery,  by  dread  of  fVance, 
and  by  disgust  at  the  extravagance, 
dissoluteness,  and  faithlessness  of  the 
court.  The  power  of  this  band  of  poli- 
ticians was  constantly  growing.  Every 
year  some  of  those  members  who  had 
been  returned  to  Parliament  during 
the  loyal  excitement  of  1661  had 
dropped  off;  and  the  vacant  seats  had 
generally  been  fiUed  by  persons  less 
tractable.  Charles  did  not  think  him- 
self a  King  while  an  assembly  of  sub- 
jects could  call  for  his  accounts  before 
paying  his  debts,  and  could  insist  on 
knowing  which  of  his  mistresses  or 
boon  companions  had  intercepted  the 
money  destined  for  the  equipping  and 
manning  of  the  fleet.  Though  not  very 
studious  of  fiame,  he  was  galled  by  the 
taunts  which  were  sometimes  uttered 
in  the  discussions  of  the  Commons, 
and  on  one  occasion  attempted  to  re- 
strain the  freedom  of  speech  by  dis- 
graceful means.  Sir  John  Coventry,  a 
country  gentleman,  had,  in  debate, 
sneered  at  the  profligacy  of  the  court. 
In  any  former  reign  he  would  probably 
have  been  called  before  the  IVivy 
Council  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 
A  different  course  was  now  taken. .  A 
gang  of  bullies  was  secretly  sent  to 
slit  the',  nose  of  the  offender.  This 
ignoble  revenge,  instead  of  quelling  the 
spirit  of  opposition,  raised  such  a  tem- 
pest that  the  King  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  cruel  humiliation  of  pass- 
ing an  act  which  attainted  the  instru- 
ments of  his  revenge,  and  which  took 
from  him  the  power  of  pardoning  them. 
"Bntf  impatient  as  he  was  of  ccoisti- 
tntional  restraints,  how    wafl    he   to 

1  emancipate  himself  from  them  ?    He 
could  make  himself  despotic  only  by 
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tlie  help  of  a  great  standing  army ;  and 
sucli  an  army  was  not  in  existence. 
His  revenues  did  indeed  enable  him  to 
keep  1^  some  regular  troops:  but  those 
troops,  though  numerous  enough  to 
excite  great  jealousy  and  apprehension 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the 
country,  were  scarcely  numerous  enough 
to  protect  Whitehall  and  the  Tower 
against  a  rising  of  the  mob  of  London. 
Such  risings  were,  indeed,  to  be  dread- 
ed ;  for  it  was  calculated  that  in  the 
capital  and  its  suburbs  dwelt  not  less 
than  twenty  thousand  of  OHver's  old 
soldiers. 

Since  the  Xing  was  bent  on  emanci- 
coniMe.  pating  himself  fix)m  the  con- 
twJ^  trol  of  Parliament,  and  since, 
charietiL  j^  g^^j^  g^  euteTOrise,  he  could 
France,  not  hope  for  effectual  aid  at 
home,  it  followed  that  he  must  look 
for  aid  abroad.  The  power  and  wealth 
of  the  King  of  France  might  be  equal 
to  the  arduous  task  of  establishing  ab- 
solute monarchy  in  England.  Such 
an  aUy  would  undoubtedly  expect  sub- 
stantial proo&  of  gratitude  for  such  a 
service.  Charles  must  descend  to  the 
rank  of  a  great  vassal,  and  must  make 
peace  and  war  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  government  which  pro- 
tected him.  His  relation  to  Lewis 
would  closely  resemble  that  in  which 
the  Eajah  of  Nagpore  and  the  King  of 
Oude  now  stand  to  the  British  govern- 
ment. Those  princes  are  bound  to  aid 
the  East  India  Company  in  all  hos- 
tilitieB,  defensive  and  offensive,  and  to 
have  no  diplomatic  relations  but  such 
as  the  East  India  Company  shaU 
sanction.  The  Company  in  return 
guarantees  them  against  insurrection. 
As  long  as  they  &ithfally  discharge 
their  obligations  to  the  paramount 
power,  they  aire  permitted  to  dispose 
of  large  revenues,  to  fill  their  palaces 
with  beautiful  women,  to  besot  them- 
selves in  the  company  of  their  fiivourite 
revellers,  and  to  oppress  with  impunity 
any  subject  who  may  incur  their  dis- 
pleasure.* Such  a  life  would  be  in- 
supportable to  a  man  of  high  spirit 

*  I  am  happy  to  say,  that,  dnce  this  imub- 
Bage  was  written,  the  territories  both  of  the 
Bajah  of  Nagpore  and  of  the  King  of  Onde 
have  been  added  to  the  British  dornktions. 
(1867.) 


and  of  powerful  understanding.  But 
to  Charles,  sensual,  indolent,  unequal  to 
any  strong  intellectual  exertion,  and 
destitute  alike  of  all  patriotism  aod  of 
all  sense  of  personal  dignity,  the  pro- 
spect had  nothing  unpleasing. 

That  the  Duke  of  York  should  have 
concurred  in  the  design  c^  degrading 
that  crown  which  it  was  probable  that 
he  would  himself  one  day  wear  maj 
seem  more  extraordinanr.  For  his 
nature  waB  haughty  and  imperious; 
and,  indeed,  he  continued  to  the  veiy 
last  to  show,  by  occasional  starts  and 
struggles,  his  impatience  of  the  French 
yoke.  But  he  was  almost  as  much 
debased  by  superstition  as  his  brother 
by  indolence  and  vice.  James  was  now 
a  Koman  Catholic  Beligious  bigotry 
had  become  the  dominant  sentiment 
of  his  narrow  and  stubborn  mind,  and 
had  80  mingled  itself  with  his  love  of 
rule,  that  the  two  passions  could  hardly 
be  distinguished  &om  each  other.  It 
seemed  highly  improbable  that,  with- 
out foreign  aid,  he  would  be  able  to 
obtain  ascendency,  or  even  toleration, 
for  his  own  faith :  and  he  was  in  a 
temper  to  see  nothing  humiliating  in 
any  step  which  might  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  true  Church. 

A  negotiation  was  opened  which 
lasted  during  several  months.  The 
chief  agent  between  the  "F^liali  and 
French  courts  was  the  beautiful,  grace- 
ful, and  intelligent  Henrietta^  Buchess 
of  Orleans,  sister  of  Charles,  sister  in 
law  of  Lewis,  and  a  &.vourite  with 
both.  The  King  of  England  offered 
to  declare  himself  a  Bcmian  CathoHc, 
to  dissolve  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  to 
join  with  France  against  Holland,  if 
France  would  engage  to  lend  him  such 
military  and  pecuniary  aid  as  mi^ 
make  him  independent  of  his  Parlia- 
ment. Lewis  at  first  affected  to  receive 
these  propositions  coolly,  and  at  length 
agreed  to  them  with  the  air  (^  a  man 
who  is  conferring  a  great  favour :  but 
in  truth,  the  course  which  he  had  re- 
solved to  take  was  one  by  which  he 
might  gain  and  could  not  losa 

It    seems    certain    that   he   never 
seriously  thought  of  establish-  vievi  ar 
ing  despotism  and  Popery  in  JSjST^ 
England   by  force   of  arms.  BBftoad. . 
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Hemnst  Bayebeen  aware  that  such  an  ea- 
teiprise  woald  be  in  the  highest  degree 
ardnoiis  and  hazardous,  that  it  would 
tiak  to  the  utmost  all  the  energies  of 
France  daring  many  years,  and  that  it 
would  be  altogether  incompatible  with 
more  promising  schemes  c^  aggrandise- 
ment»  which  w^e  dear  to  ms  heart 
He  would  mdeed  wilHnglj  haye  ao- 
qniied  the  merit  and  glory  of  doing  a 
great  service  on  reasonable  tenns  to 
the  Churdi  of  idiich  be  was  a  member. 
Bat  he  wi^  little  disposed  to  imitate 
his  aacestors    who,    in    the   twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  had  led  the 
flower  of  French  chivahy  to  die  in 
Syria  and  Egypt ;  and  he  well  knew 
that  a  crusa^  against  Protestantism 
lA  Great  l^tain  would  not  be  less 
perilous  than  the  e^teditions  in  which 
the  armies  of  Lewis  the  SeTenth  and 
ofLewis  the  Ninth  had  perished.    He 
^  no  motiye  for  willing  the  Stuarts 
to  be  absolute.    He  did  not  remid  the 
Eng^  constitution  with  fecSngs  at 
allits^uUing  those  which  haye  in  later 
tiiBes  induced  princes  to  make  war  on 
the  free  instrtutions  of  neighbouring 
oationa     At  present  a  great  party 
2^*1(^  for  popiilar  government  haiB 
^unifications  in  eyery  civilised  country. 
Anj  important  advantage  gained  any- 
where 1^  that  party  is  almost  certain 
to  be  the  signal  for  general  commotion. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  governments 
toieatened    by    a    comnum    danger 
Gbonld  combine  for  the  purpose  of 
nmtoal  insurance.    But  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  no  such  danger  existed. 
between  the  public  mind  of  England 
3nd  the  public  mind  of  France  there 
*^  a  great  gulph.    Our  institutions 
and  oar  factions  were  as  little  under^ 
^'tood  at  Paris  as  at  Constantinople. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  lonr  one 
^  the  forty  members  of  the  Irench 
■^odemy  had  an  En^ish  volume  in 
^  Hbray,  or  knew  Shakspeare,  Jon- 
■on,  <a  Spenser,  even  by  name.    A  few 
Hngaesots,    who    had  inherited  the 
QiitiBous   spirit    oi  their    ancestors, 
ought  perhaps  have  a  fellow  feeling 
J»h  tiieir  brethren  in  the  faith,  the 
£q{^  Boundheads :  but  the  Hugue- 
^  had  ceased  to  be  formidable.  The 
FreaA,  as  a  people,  attached  to  the 


Ghur^  of  Borne,  and  proud  of  the 
greatness  of  their  King  and  of  their  own 
loyalty,  looked  on  our  struggles  against 
Popery  and  arbitrary  power,  not  only 
wi&out  admiration  or  sympathy,  but 
with  strone  disapprobation  and  disgust. 
It  would  tkerefore  be  a  great  error  to 
ascribe  the  conduct  oi  Lewis  to  appre- 
hensions at  all  resembling  those  which, 
in  our  age,  induced  the  Holy  Alliance 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  troubles  of 
Naples  and  Spain. 

Nevertheless,  the  propositions  made 
by  the  court  of  Whitehall  were  most 
welcome  to  him.  He  already  meditated 
gigantic  designs,  which  were  destined 
to  keep  Europe  in  constantfermentation 
during  more  than  fort^  years.  He 
wished  to  humble  the  Unitea  Provinces, 
and  to  annex  Belgium,  Franche  Comt^ 
and  Loraine  to  his  dominions.  Nor 
was  this  alL  The  King  of  Spain  was 
a  siddy  child.  It  was  lik^  that  he 
would  die  without  issue.  His  eldest 
sister  was  Queen  of  France.  A  day 
would  almost  certainly  come,  and  might 
come  very  soon,  when  the  House  of 
Bourbon  might  lay  daim  to  that  vast 
empire  on  wbach  the  sun  never  set.  The 
imion  of  two  great  monarchies  under 
one  head  wou£d  doubtless  be  o^^sed 
by  a  continental  coalition.  But  for 
any  continental  coalition  France  single- 
handed  was  a  match.  England  could 
turn  tiie  scale.  On  the  course  which, 
in  such  a  crisis,  England  might  pursue, 
the  destinies  of  the  world  woijdd  depend ; 
and  it  was  notorious  that  the  English 
Parliament  and  nation  were  strongly 
attached  to  the  poHcy  which  had  dic- 
tated the  Triple  Alliance.  Nothing, 
therefore,  could,  be  more  gratifying  to 
Lewis  than  to  learn  that  Qie  princes  of 
the  House  of  Stuart  needed  his  help, 
and  were  willing  to  purchase  that  help 
by  unbounded  subserviency.^  He  deter- 
mined to  profit  by  the  oi^rtunity,  and 
laid  down  for  himself  a  plan  to  which, 
without  deviation,  he  adhered,  till  the 
Bevolution  of  1688  disconcerted  all 
his  politics.  He  professed  himself 
desirous  to  promote  the  designs  of  the 
English  court.  He  promised  large  aid. 
He  &om  time  to  time  doled  out  such 
aid  as  might  serve  to  keep  hope  alive, 
and  as  he  could  without  risk  or  incoa* 
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yenience  spare.  In  this  way,  at  an 
expense  yeiy  mucli  less  than  that  which 
he  incurred  in  building  and  decorating 
Versailles  or  Marli,  he  succeeded  in 
making  England,  during  nearly  twenty 
years,  almost  bs  insignificant  a  member 
of  the  political  system  of  Europe  as 
the  republic  of  San  Marino. 

His  object  was  not  to  destroy  our 
constitution,  but  to  keep  the  yarious 
elements  of  which  it  was  composed  in 
a  perpetual  state  of  conflict,  and  to  set 
irreconcilable  enmity  between  those 
who  had  the  power  of  the  purse  and 
those  who  had  the  power  of  the  sword. 
"With  this  yiew  he  bribed  and  stimu- 
lated both  parties  in  turn,  pensioned  at 
once  the  ministers  of  the  crown  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  opposition,  encouraged 
the  court  to  withstand  the  seditious 
encroachments  of  the  Parliament,  and 
conyeyed  to  the  Parliament  intimations 
of  the  arbitrary  designs  of  the  court 

One  of  the  deyices  to  which  he 
resorted  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
an  ascendency  in  the  English  counsels 
deserves  especial  notice.  Charles, 
though  incapable  of  loye  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  was  the  slaye  of 
any  woman  whoso  person  excited  his 
desires,  and  whose  airs  and  prattle 
amused  his  leisure.  Indeed  a  husband 
would  be  justlj  derided  who  should 
bear  from  a  wife  of  exalted  rank  and 
spotless  yirtue  half  the  insolence 
which  the  King  of  England  bore  from 
concubines  who,  whUe  they  owed 
eyerything  to  his  bounty,  caressed  his 
courtiers  almost  before  his  face.  He 
had  patiently  endured  the  termagant 
passions  of  Barbara  Palmer  and  the 
pert  yivacity  of  Eleanor  Qwynn.  Lewis 
thought  that  the  most  useful  enyoy 
who  could  be  sent  to  London,  would 
be  a  handsome,  licentious,  and  crafty 
Prenchwoman.  Such  a  woman  was 
Louisa,  a  lady  of  the  House  of  Querou- 
aille,  whom  our  rude  ancestors  called 
Madam  CarweU.  She  was  soon  trium- 
phant oyer  all  her  riyals,  was  created 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  was  loaded 
with  wealth,  and  obtained  a  dominion 
which  ended  only  with  the  life  of 
Charles. 

The  most  important  conditions  of 
the  alliance  between  the  crowns  were 


digested  into  a  secret  treaty  which  was 
signed  at  Doyer  in  May  1670,  Tmtyof 
just  ten  years  after  the  day  ^'"• 
on  which  Charles  had  landed  at  that 
yeiy  port  amidst  the  acclamations  and 
joyful  tears  of  a  too  confiding  pople. 

By  this  treaty  Charles  bound  himself 
to  make  public  profession  of  the  Eomaii 
Catholic  religion,  to  join  his  arms  to 
those  of  Lewis  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying the  powei*  of  the  United  Pro- 
yinces,  and  to  employ  the  whole  strength 
of  England,  by  land  and  sea^  in  support 
of  the  rights  of  the  House  of  Bourbon 
to  the  yast  monarchy  of  Spain.  Lewis, 
on  the  other  hand,  engaged  to  pay  a 
large  subsidy,  and  promised  that,  if 
any  insurrection  should  break  out  in 
England,  he  would  send  an  army  at 
his  own  charge  to  support  his  aUy. 

This  compact  was  made  with  gloomy 
auspices.  Six  weeks  after  it  had  been 
signedand  sealed,  the  charmingprincess, 
whose  influence  oyer  her  brotner  and 
brother  in  law  had  been  so  pernicious 
to  her  country,  was  no  more.  Her 
death  gaye  rise  to  horrible  suspicions 
which,  for  a  moment  seemed  likely  to 
interrupt  the  newly  formed  friendship 
between  the  Houses  of  Stuart  and 
Bourbon:  but  in  a  short  time  fresh 
assurances  of  undiminished  good  will 
were  exchanged  between  the  confede- 
rates. 

The  Duke  of  York,  too  dull  to  appre- 
hend danger,  or  too  fanatical  to  care 
about  it,  was  impatient  to  see  the 
article  touching  the  Boman  Catholic 
religion  carried  into  immediate  execu- 
tion: but  Lewis  had  the  wisdom  to 
perceive  that^  if  this  course  were  taken, 
there  would  be  such  an  explosion  in 
England  as  would  probably  frustrate 
those  parts  of  the  plan  which  he  had 
most  at  heart  It  was  therefore  deter- 
mined that  Charles  should  still  call 
himself  a  Protestant^  and  should  still, 
at  high  festivals,  receive  the  sacrament 
according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Chnrch 
of  England.  His  more  scrupulous 
brother  ceased  to  appear  in  the  royal 
chapeL 

About  this  time  died  the  Duchess 
of  York,  daughter  of  the  banished  Earl 
of  Clarendon.  She  had  been,  during 
some  years,  a  concealed  Boman  Catholi^ 
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She  left  two  daughters,  Mary  and 
Anne,  afterwards  successively  Queens 
of  Great  Britain.  They  were  bred 
Protestants  by  the  positive  command 
of  the  £ing,  who  knew  that  it  would 
be  Tain  for  him  to  profess  himself  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  if 
children  who  seemed  likely  to  in- 
herit his  throne  were,  by  his  permission, 
faronght  up  as  members  of  the  Church 
of  Borne. 

The  principal  servants  of  the  crown 
dt  this  time  were  men  whose  names 
have  justly  acquired  an  unenviable 
notoriety.  We  must  take  heed,  how- 
ever, that  we  do  not  load  their  memory 
with  infiEuny  which  of  right  belongs  to 
their  master.  For  the  treaty  of  Dover 
the  King  himself  is  chiefly  answerable. 
He  held  conferences  on  it  with  the 
French  agents :  he  wrote  many  letters 
concerning  it  with  his  own  hand:  he 
was  the  person  who  first  suggested  the 
most  disgraceful  articles  which  it  con- 
tained ;  and  he  carefully  concealed  some 
of  those  articles  from  the  majority  of 
his  Cabinet. 

Few  things  in  our  history  are  more 
Ratal*  curious  than  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  power  now  pos- 
sessed by  the  Cabinet  From 
an  early  period  the  Kings  of  England 
had  been  assisted  by  a  Privy  Council 
to  which  the  law  assigned  many  im- 
portant functions  and  duties.  During 
several  centuries  this  body  deliberated 
on  the  gravest  and  most  ddicate  afi^iirs. 
Bat  by  degrees  its  character  changed. 
It  became  too  large  for  despatch  and 
secrecy.  The  rank  of  Privy  CJouncillor 
was  often  bestowed  as  an  honorary 
diatinetion  on  persons  to  whom  nothing 
was  confided,  and  whose  opinion  was 
never  adud.  The  sovereign,  on  the 
most  important  occasions,  resorted  for 
advice  to  a  small  knot  of  leading  minis- 
ters. The  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  this  course  were  early  pointed  out 
^  Bacon,  with  his  usual  judgment  and 
ugadty :  but  it  was  not  till  after  the 
Restoration  that  the  interior  council 
began  to  attract  general  notice.  During 
man^  years  old  fitshioned  ^liticians 
<!ontmued  to  regard  the  Cabinet  as  an 

vneonstitutional  Iwd  dangerous  board. 

Nevertheless,    it    constantly    became 
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more  and  more  important.  It  at  length 
drew  to  itself  the  chief  executive  power, 
and  has  now  been  regarded,  during 
several  generations,  as  an  essential  part 
of  our  polity.  Ye^  stranee  to  say,  it 
still  continues  to  be  altogewer  unknown 
to  the  law :  the  names  of  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  who  compose  it  are 
never  officially  announced  to  the  public : 
no  record  is  kept  of  its  meetings  and 
resolutions ;  nor  has  its  existence  ever 
been  recognised  by  any  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

During  some  yean  the  word  Cabal 
was  popularly  used  as  synony-  t,^ 
mous  with  Cabinet  But  it  hap-  ^^^i* 
pened  by  a  whimsical  coincioence  that, 
m  1671,  the  Cabinet  consisted  of  five 
persons  the  initial  letters  of  whose 
names  made  up  the  word  Cabal ;  Clif- 
ford, Arlington,  Buckinghami,  Ashley, 
and  Lauderdale.  These  ministers  were 
therefore  emphatically  called  the  Cabal ; 
and  they  soon  made  that  appellation  so 
infamous  that  it  has  never  since  their 
time  been  used  except  as  a  term  of 
reproach. 

Sir  Thomas  Clifford  was  a  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Treasury,  and  had  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Of  the  members  of  the 
Cabal  he  was  the  most  respectable. 
For,  with  a  fiery  and  imperious  temper, 
he  had  a  strong  though  a  lamentably 
perverted  sense  of  duty  and  honour. 

Henry  Bennet,  Lord  Arlington,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  had,  since  he  came 
to  manhood,  resided  principally  on  the 
Continent,  and  had  learned  that  cosmo- 
politan indifference  to  constitutions 
and  religions  which  is  often  obsen'- 
able  in  persons  whose  life  has  been 
passed  in  vagrant  diplomacy.  If  there 
was  any  form  of  government  which  he 
liked,  it  was  that  of  France.  If  there 
was  any  Church  for  which  he  felt  a 
preference,  it  was  that  of  Rome.  He 
had  some  talent  for  conversation,  and 
some  talent  also  for  transacting  the 
ordinary  business  of  office.  He  had 
learned,  during  a  life  passed  in  travel- 
ling and  negotiating,  the  art  of  accom- 
modating his  language  and  deportment 
to  the  society  in  which  he  found  him- 
self His  vivacity  in  the  closet  amused 
the  Xing :  his  gravity  in  debates  and 
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conferences  imposed  on  ihe  public; 
and  he  had  succeeded  in  attaching  to 
himself  partly  by  services  and  paJtly 
by  hopes,  a  considerable  number  of 
personal  retainers. 

Buckingham,  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale 
were  men  in  whom  the  immorality 
which  was  epidemic  among  the  politi- 
cians of  that  age  appeared  in  its  most 
malignant  type,  but  variously  modified 
by  great  diversities  of  temper^  and 
understanding.  Buckingham  was  a 
sated  man  of  pleasure,  who  had  turned 
to  ambition  as  to  a  pastime.  As  he 
had  taried  to  amuse  himself  with  archi- 
tecture and  music,  with  writing  £irces 
and  with  seeking  for  the  philosopher's 
stone,  so  he  now  tried  to  amuse  himsetf 
with  a  secret  negotiation  and  a  Butch 
war.  He  had  ahready,  rather  from 
fickleness  and  love  of  novelty  than 
from  any  deep  design,  been  Pithless 
to  every  party.  At  one  time  he  had 
ranked  among  the  Cavaliers.  At 
another  time  warrants  had  been  out 
against  him  for  maintaining  a  treason- 
able correspondence  with  the  remains 
of  the  Republican  party  in  the  city. 
He  was  now  again  a  courtier,  and  was 
eager  to  win  the  favour  of  the  King  by 
services  from  which  the  most  illustrious 
of  those  who  had  fought  and  suffered 
for  the  royal  house  would  have  recoiled 
with  horror. 

Ashley,  with  a  far  stronger  head, 
and  with  a  far  fiercer  and  more  earnest 
ambition,  had  been  equally  versatile. 
But  Ashley's  versatility  was  the  effect, 
not  of  levity,  but  of  deliberate  selfish- 
ness. He  had  served  and  betrayed  a 
succession  of  governments.  But  he 
had  timed  all  his  treacheries  so  well 
that,  through  all  revolutions,  his 
fortunes  had  constantly  been  rising. 
The  multitude,  struck  with  admiration 
by  a  prosperity  which,  while  every  thing 
else  was  constantly  changing,  remained 
unchangeable,  attributed  to  him  a 
prescience  almost  miraculous,  and 
likened  him  to  the  Hebrew  statesman 
of  whom  it  is  written  that  his  counsel 
was  as  if  a  man  had  inquired  of  the 
oracle  of  God. 

Lauderdale,  loud  and  coarse,  both  in 
mirth  and  anger,  was  perhaps,  under 
the  outward  show  of  boisterous  frank- 1 


ness,  the  most  dishonest  man  in  tlia 
whole  Cabal.  He  had  made  himself 
conspicuous  among  the  Scotdi  insur- 
gents of  1638  by  his  Eeal  for  the 
Covenant.  He  was  accused  of  haTing 
been  deeply  concerned  in  the  sak  of 
Charles  the  First  to  the  Englisb 
Parliament^  and  was  therefore,  in  the 
estimation  of  good  Csvaliezs,  a  traitor, 
if  possible,  of  a  woree  desciwtion  than 
those  who  had  sate  in  the  iLigh  Court 
of  Justice.  He  often  talked  imk  noisy 
jocularity  <^  tiie  days  when  he  was  a 
canter  and  a  rebel.  He  was  now  the 
chief  instrument  employed  by  the  court 
in  the  work  of  forcing  episoopacy  on 
his  reluctant  countrymen ;  nor  did  he 
in  that  cause  i^irink  from  the  unsparing 
use  of  the  sword,  the  halter,  and  the 
boot.  Yet  those  who  knew  him  knew 
that  thirty  years  had  made  no  dutnge 
in  his  real  sentiments,  that  he  still 
hated  the  memory  of  CSiarles  the  First, 
and  that  he  still  preferred  the  Presby- 
terian form  of  church  govemm^t  to 
evenr  other. 

Unscrupulous  as  Buckingham,  Ash- 
ley, and  Lauderdale  were,  it  was  not 
thought  safe  to  entrust  to  them  the 
King^s  int>entton  of  declaring  himself 
a  Roman  Catholic  A  false  treaty,  in 
which  the  article  conoeming  ^sligi^ 
was  omitted,  was  shown  to  them..  The 
names  and  seals  (^  Cliflbrd  and  Arling- 
ton are  affixed  to  the  genuine  treaty. 
Both  these  statesmen  hud  a  partiaH^ 
for  the  old  Church,  a  partiality  whidi 
the  Inrave  and  vehement  Clifford  in  no 
long  time  manfully  avowed,  bat  iHiich 
the  colder  and  meaner  Arlington  con- 
cealed, tUl  the  near  ai^)!roach  of  death 
scared  him  into  sirteentv.  The  three 
other  cabinet  ministers,  however^  wen 
not  men  to  be  easily  kept  in  the  dark, 
and  probably  suspected  more  than  'vas 
distinctly  avowed  to  them.  Th^  "were 
certainly  privy  to  all  the  politieal 
engagements  contracted  with  France, 
and  were  not  ashamed  to  receive  large 
gratifications  from  Lewis. 

The  first  object  of  CSiarles  was  to 
obtain  from  the  Commons  svpgi^ 
whidi  might  be  employed  in  ezecoting 
the  secret  treaty.  The  Cabal,  holding 
power  at  a  time  when  our  govOTnment 
was  in  a  stat«  of  transition,  united  in 
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itself  two  different  kinds  of  yices 
belonginff  to  two  difSsrent  ages  and 
to  two  different  lystems.  iU  those 
five  evil  eovmsellors  were  among  the 
last  English  statennen  who  serioosly 
thooght  (^  destroying  the  Pariiament, 
so  they  were  the  first  English  states- 
men who  attempted  ertensiyely  to 
coRupt  it.  We  find  in  their  policy  at 
OBce  the  latest  trace  of  the  Thorcmgh 
of  8traifi>r€,  and  the  eariiest  trace  of 
that  methodical  bribery  which  was 
afterwards  practised  by  Walpde. 
They  soon  p^eeiyed,  howerer,  that, 
thoogh  the  House  of  Commons  was 
chiefly  composed  of  Cavaliers,  and 
tiKNigh  i^aces  and  French  gold  had 
been  hmshed  on  the  members,  there 
vas  no  diance  that  even  ike  least 
0^008  parts  of  the  scheme  arranged  at 
Borer  would  be  supported  by  a 
majority.  It  was  necessary  to  have 
reoonrse  to  fraud.  The  King  ac- 
eotdind^y  {nrofessed  great  zeal  for  the 
prind^es  ci  the  Triple  Alliance,  and 
pretended  that,  in  <»der  to  hold  the 
ambition  of  Fiance  in  dieck,  it  would 
be  neceiBsary  to  augment  the  fleet 
The  Commons  fell  into  the  snare,  and 
Toted  a  grant  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
poands.  The  Parliament  was  instantly 
pieiogBed :  and  the  courts  thus  emand- 
pated  from  control,  proceeded  to  the 
exeenticQ  of  the  great  design. 
The  financial  difficulties  howerer 
yrere  serious.  A  war  with 
Holland  could  be  carried  on 
only  at  enormous  cost.  The 
ordiaaiy  rerenue  was  not  more  than 
sjdkient  to  support  the  goremment  in 
time  of  peace.  The  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds  out  of  which  the 
Oommons  had  just  been  tricked  would 
Mt  defray  the  naral  and  militaiy 
charge  of  a  single  year  of  hostilities. 
After  the  terriUe  lesson  giren  by  the 
I<eng  Parliament,  even  the  Cabal  did 
notTentnre  to  recommend  benevolences 
or  riiipmoney.  In  this  perplexity 
Adiley  and  Clifford  proposed  a  flagi- 
tkms  breadi  of  pubUc  faith.  The 
goldsmiths  of  London  were  then  not 
<nlj  dealers  in  the  precious  metals, 
hot  also  bankers,  and  were  in  the 
hslttt  of  adTancing  large  sums  of 
>wmey  to  the  goremment.    In  return 
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for  these  advances  they  received  assign- 
ments on  the  revenue,  and  were  re- 
paid  with  interest  as  the  taxes  came  in. 
About  thirteen  hundred  thousand 
pounds  had  been  in  this  way  entrusted 
to  the  honour  of  the  rtate.  On  a 
sudden  it  was  announced  that  it  was 
not  convenient  to  pay  the  principal, 
and  that  the  lenders  must  content 
themselves  with  interest  They  were 
consequently  unable  to  meet  their  own 
engagements.  The  Exchange  was  in 
an  uproar:  several  great  mercantile 
houses  broke ;  and  dismay  and  distress 
thread  through  all  society.  Meanwhile 
rapid  strides  were  made  towards  des- 
potism. Proclamations,  dispensing 
with  Acts  of  Parliament  or  enjoining 
what  only  Parliament  could  lawfully 
enjoin,  appeared  in  rapid  succesdon. 
Of  these  edicts  the  most  imp(»rtant 
was  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  By 
this  instrument  the  penal  laws  against 
Roman  Catholics  were  set  aside ;  and, 
that  the  real  object  of  the  measure 
might  not  be  perceived,  the  laws 
against  Protestant  Nonconformists 
were  also  suspended. 

A  few  days  alter  the  appearance  of 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  wsr  vith 
war  was  prodaimed  against  S^SS^ 
the  United  Provinces.  By  sea  SiSS' 
theDutdimaintainedthestrug.  *"»*»• 
gle  with  honour ;  but  on  land  they  were 
at  first  borne  down  by  irresistible  force. 
A  great  French  army  passed  the  Rhine. 
Fortress  aiter  fortress  opened  its  gates. 
Three  of  the  seven  provinces  of  the 
federation  were  occupied  by  the  in- 
vaders. The  fires  of  the  hostile  camp 
were  seen  from  the  top  of  the  Stadt- 
house  of  Amsterdam.  The  B^ublie, 
thus  fiercely  assailed  from  without, 
was  torn  at  the  same  time  by  internal 
dissensions.  The  goT^mment  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  dose  oligarchy  of  power- 
ful burghers.  There  were  numerous 
selfeleeted  Town  Councils,  each  of 
which  exercised,  within  its  own  sphere, 
many  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty. 
These  Councils  sent  delegates  to  the 
Provincial  States,  and  the  Provincial 
States  again  sent  delegates  to  the 
States  General.  A  hereditary  first 
magistrate  was  no  essential  part  of 
this  polity.    Neyertheless  one  family, 
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Bmgolarly  fertile  of  great  men,  had 
gradually  obtained  a  ]arge  and  some- 
what  indefinite  authority.  William, 
first  of  the  name,  Prince  of  Orange 
Nassau,  and  Stadtholder  of  Holland, 
had  headed  the  memorable  insurrection 
against  Spain.  His  son  Maurice  had 
been  Captain  General  and  first  minis- 
ter  of  the  States,  had,  by  eminent 
abilities  and  public  services,  and  by 
some  treacherous  and  cruel  actions, 
raised  himself  to  almost  kingly  power, 
and  had  bequeathed  a  great  peurt  of 
that  power  to  his  feunily.  The  influence 
of  the  Stadtholders  was  an  object  of 
extreme  jealousy  to  the  municipal  oli- 
garchy.  But  the  army,  and  that  great 
body  of  citizens  whidi  was  excluded 
from  all  share  in  the  goyemment, 
looked  on  the  Burgomasters  and  Depu- 
ties  with  a  dislike  resembling  the  dis- 
like with  which  the  legions  and  the 
common  people  of  Bome  regarded  the 
Senate,  and  were  as  zealous  for  the 
House  of  Orange  as  the  legions  and  the 
common  people  of  Bome  for  the  House 
of  Csesar.  The  Stadtholder  commanded 
the  forces  of  the  commonwealth,  dis- 
posed of  all  military  commands,  had  a 
large  share  of  the  civil  patronage,  and 
was  surrounded  by  pomp  almost  regal. 

Prince  William  the  Second  had  been 
strongly  opposed  by  the  oligarchical 
party.  His  life  had  terminated  in  the 
year  1660,  amidst  great  civil  troubles. 
He  died  childless:  the  adherents  of 
his  house  were  left  for  a  short  time 
without  a  head ;  and  the  powers  which 
he  had  exercised  were  divided  among 
the  Town  Councils,  the  Provincial 
States,  and  the  States  General 

But,  a  few  days  after  William's 
death,  his  widow,  Mary,  daughter  of 
Charies  the  First,  King  of  Great 
Britain,  gave  birth  to  a  son,  destined 
to  raise  the  gloiy  and  authority  of  the 
House  of  Nassau  to  the  hi^est  point, 
to  save  the  United  Provinces  firom 
slavery,  to  curb  the  power  of  France, 
and  to  establish  the  English  constitu- 
tion on  a  lasting  foundation. 

This  Prince,  named  William  Henry, 

wiiUMo     ^**  ^^  ^^  birth  an  object 

Princo  ©f    of  serious  apprehension  to  the 

'*°^     party  now  supreme  in  Holland, 

and  of  loyal  attachment  to  the  old 


Mends  of  his  Hne.  He  enjoyed  hig^i 
consideration  as  the  possessor  of  a 
splendid  fortune,  as  the  chief  of  one  of 
the  most  iUustrious  houses  in  Europe, 
as  a  Magnate  of  the  German  empiie, 
as  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  of  Eng- 
land, and,  above  all,  as  the  descendant 
of  the  founders  of  Batavian  libertjr. 
But  the  high  office  which  had  onoe 
been  considered  as  hereditaiy  in  his 
family,  remained  in  abeyance;  and 
the  intention  of  the  aristocratical  party 
was  that  there  should  never  be  another 
Stadtholder.  The  want  of  a  first  ma- 
gistrate was,  to  a  great  extent,  supplied 
by  the  Grand  Pensionary  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Holland,  John  de  Witt,  whoee 
abilities,  firmness,  and  integrity  had 
raised  him  to  unrivalled  authority  in 
the  councils  of  the  municipal  oligarchy. 
The  French  invasion  produced  a 
complete  change.  The  suffering  and 
terrified  people  raged  fiercely  against 
the  government.  In  their  m^ess 
they  attacked  the  bravest  captains  and 
the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  digressed 
commonwealth.  De  Buyter  was  in- 
sulted by  the  rabble.  De  Witt  was 
torn  in  pieces  before  the  gate  of  the 
palace  of  the  States  General  at  tiie 
Hague.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  who 
had  no  share  in  the  guilt  of  the  murder, 
but  who,  on  this  occasion,  as  on  an- 
other lamentable  occasion  twenty  years 
later,  extended  to  crimes  perpetrated 
in  his  cause  an  indulgence  which  has 
left  a  stain  on  his  glory,  became  chief 
of  the  government'  without  a  rival 
Young  as  he  was,  his  ardent  and  un- 
conquerable spirit^  though  disguised 
by  a  cold  and  sullen  manner,  soon 
roused  the  courage  of  his  dismayed 
countrymen.  It  was  in  vain  that  both 
his  uncle  and  the  French  King  at- 
tempted by  splendid  offers  to  s^nce 
him  from  the  cause  of  the  Bepublic 
To  the  States  General  he  qx>ke  a  high 
and  inspiriting  language.  He  even 
ventured  to  suggest  a  scheme  irhich 
has  an  aspect  of  antique  heroism,  and 
which,  if  it  had  been  accomplished, 
would  have  been  the  noblest  subject  for 
epic  song  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  compass  of  modem  history.  He 
told  the  deputies  that,  even  if  their 
natal  soil  and  the  marvels  with  which 
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hinnan  industiy  had  covered  it  were 
buried  tmder  ihe  ocean,  all  "vraa  not 
lost  The  Hollanders  might  survive 
Holland.  Liberty  and  pure  religion, 
driven  by  tyrants  and  bigots  from 
Enrope^  might  take  refuge  in  the 
farthest  isles  of  Asia.  The  shipping 
in  the  ports  of  the  republic  would  suf- 
fice to  carry  two  hundred  thousand 
emigrants  to  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
There  the  Dutch  commonwealth  might 
aommenee  a  new  and  more  glorious 
existence,  and  might  rear,  under  the 
Southern  Cross,  amidst  the  sugar  canes 
and  nutmeg  trees,  the  Exchange  of  a 
wealthier  Amsterdam,  and  the  schools 
of  a  more  learned  Leyden.  The  na- 
tional  spirit  swelled  and  rose  high. 
The  terms  offered  by  the  allies  were 
firmly  rejected.  The  dykes  were  opened. 
The  whole  country  was  turned  into  one 
great  lake,  from  which  the  cities,  with 
their  ramparts  and  steeples,  rose  like 
islands.  The  invaders  were  forced  to 
save  themselves  from  destruction  by  a 
precipitate  retreat.  Lewis,  who,,  though 
he  sometimes  thought  it  necessary  to 
appear  at  the  head  (^  his  troops,  greatly 
preferred  a  palace  to  a  camp,  had 
already  returned  to  enjoy  the  adulation 
of  poets  and  the  smiles  of  ladies  in  the 
newly  planted  alleys  of  Versailles. 

And  now  the  tiae  turned  fast.  The 
event  of  the  maritime  war  had  been 
doubtftd :  by  land  the  United  Provinces 
had  obtained  a  respite ;  and  a  respite, 
though  shorty  was  of  infinite  import- 
^ce.  Alarmed  by  the  vast  designs  of 
Lewis,  both  the  branches  of  the  great 
Honse  of  Austria  sprang  to  arms. 
Spam  and  Holland,  divided  by  the 
memory  of  ancient  wrpngs  and  humili- 
ations, were  reconciled  by  the  nearness 
of  the  common  danger.  From  every 
part  of  Germany  troops  poured  towards 
^  Bhine.  The  English  government 
had  already  expend^  all  the  funds 
whidi  had  been  obtained  by  pillaging 
^  public  creditor.  No  loan  could  be 
Qpected  from  the  City.  An  attempt  to 
i3ue  taxes  by  the  royal  authority  would 
hare  at  once  produced  a  rebellion;  and 
I^wii,  who  had  now  to  maintain  a 
<^nt6st  against  half  Europe,  was  in  no 
condition  to  furnish  the  means  of 
coercing  the  people  of  England.     It 


was  necessary  to  convoke  the  Parlia- 
ment. 

In  the  spring  of  1673,  therefore,  the 
Houses    reassembled    after  a  „  ^.     ^ 
recess    of    near    two    years,  tbtpiu^ 
Clifford,  now  a  peer  and  Lord  "******• 
Treasurer,  and  Ashley,  now  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  and  Lord  Chancellor,  were 
the  persons  on  whom  the  King  princi- 
pally relied  as  Parliamentary  managers. 
The  Country  Party  instantly  beg^  to 
attack  the  policy  of  the  CabaL    The 
attack  was  made,  not  in  the  way  of 
storm,  but  by  slow  and  scientific  ap- 
proaches.   The  Commons  at  first  held 
out  hopes  that  they  would  give  support 
to  the  King's  foreign  policy,  but  in- 
sisted that  he  should  purchase  that 
support  by  abandoning  his  whole  system 
of  domestic  policy.     Their  chief  object 
was  to  obtain  the  revocation  of  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence.   Of  d^,,^,^ 
all  the  many  unpopular  steps  tionofin. 
taken  by  the  Government  the  '*"''^'"""- 
most  unpopular  was  the  publishing  of 
this  Dedaration.    The  most  opposite 
sentiments  had  been  shocked  by  an  act 
so  liberal,  done  in  a  manner  so  aespotic. 
All  the  enemies  of  religious  freedom, 
and  all  the  friends  of  civil  freedom, 
found  themselves  on  the  same  side; 
and  these  two  classes  made  up  nineteen 
twentieths  of  the  nation.    The  zealous 
Churchman     exclaimed    against    the 
favour  which  had  been  shown  both  to 
the  Papist  and  to  the  Puritan.    The 
Puritan,  though  he  might  rejoice  iu 
the  suspension  of  the  persecution  by 
which  he  had  been  harassed,  felt  little 
gratitude  for  a  toleration  which  he  was 
to  share   with  Antichrist      And  all 
Englishmen  who  valued  liberty  and 
law,  saw  with  uneasiness  the  deep  in- 
road which  the  prerogative  had  made 
into  the  province  of  the  legislature. 

It  must  in  candour  be  admitted  that 
the  constitutional  question  was  then 
not  quite  free  from  obscurity.  Our 
ancient  Kings  had  undoubtedly  claimed 
and  exercised  the  right  of  suspending 
the  operation  of  penal  laws.  Tho 
tribunals  had  recognised  that  right. 
Parliaments  had  suffered  it  to  pass  un- 
challenged. That  some  such  nght  was 
inherent  in  the  crown,  few  even  of  the 
Country  Party  ventured,  in  the  face  of 
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serious  alarm  on  the  growing  power  of 
France.  This  feeling,  in  itself  per- 
fectly reasonable,  was  mingled  with 
other  feelings  less  praiseworthy.  France 
was  onr  old  enemy.  It  was  against 
France  that  the  most  glorious  battles 
recorded  in  our  annals  had  been  fought. 
The  conquest  of  France  had  been  twice 
effected  by  the  Plantagenets.  The  loss 
of  France  had  been  long  remembered 
as  a  great  national  disaster.  The  title 
oi  King  of  France  was  still  borne  by 
our  sovereigns.  The  lilies  of  France 
still  appeared,  mingled  with  our  own 
lions,  on  the  shield  of  the  House  of 
Stuart.  In  th^  sixteenth  century  the 
dread  inspired  by  Spain  had  suspended 
th<e  animosity  of  which  France  had  an- 
ciently been  the  object.  But  the  dread 
inspired  by  Spain  had  given  place  to 
contemptuous  compassion  ;  ana  France 
was  again  regarded  as  our  national  foe. 
The  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  France  had 
been  the  most  generally  unpopular  act 
of  the  restored  King.  Attachment  to 
France  had  been  prominent  among  the 
crimes  imputed  by  the  Commons  to 
Clarendon.  Even  in  trifles  the  public 
feeling  showed  itself.  When  a  brawl 
took  place  in  the  streets  of  Westminster 
between  the  retinues  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  embassies,  the  populace,  though 
forcibly  prevented  from  interfering,  had 
given  unequivocal  proofs  that  the  old 
antipathy  to  France  was  not  extinct. 

France  and  Spain  were  now  engaged 
in  a  more  serious  contest.  One  of  the 
chief  objects  of  the  policy  of  Lewis 
throughout  his  life  was  to  extend  his 
dominions  towards  the  Ehine.  For 
this  end  he  had  engaged  in  war  with 
Spain,  and  he  was  now  in  the  full  career 
of  conquest.  The  United  Provinces 
saw  with  anxiety  the  progress  of  his 
arms.  That  renowned  federation  had 
reached  the  height  of  power,  prosperity, 
and  glory.  The  Batavian  territory, 
conquered  from  the  waves  and  defended 
against  them  by  human  art,  was  in  ex- 
tent little  superior  to  the  principality 
of  Wales.  But  all  that  narrow  space 
was  a  busy  and  populous  hive,  in  which 
new  wealth  was  every  day  created,  and 
in  which  vast  masses  of  old  wealth  were 
hoarded.  The  aspect  of  Holland,  the 
rich  cultivation,  the  innumerable  canals, 


the  everwhirlingmills,  the  endless  fleets 
of  barges,  the  quick  succession  of  great 
towns,  the  ports  bristling  with  thousands 
of  masts,  the  large  and  stately  mansions, 
the  trim  villas,  the  richly  famished 
apartments,  the  picture  galleries,  tlie 
summer  houses,  the  tulip  beds,  produced 
on  English  travellers  in  that  age  an 
effect  similar  to  the  effect  which  the 
first  sight  of  England  now  produces  on 
a  Norwegian  or  a  Canadian.   The  States 
General  had  been  compelled  to  humble 
themselves  before  Cromwell.    But  after 
the  Bestoration  they  had  taken  their 
revenge,  had  waged  war  with  success 
against  Charles,   and  had  concluded 
peace  on  honourable  terms.   Rich,  how- 
ever, as  the  Republic  was,  and  highly 
considered  in  Europe,  she  was  no  mat(^ 
for  the  power  of  Lewis.    She  appre- 
hended, not  without  good  cause,  that 
his  kingdom  might  soon  be  extended 
to  her  frontiers ;  and  she  might  well 
dread  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  mo- 
narch so  great,  so  ambitious,  and  so 
unscrupulous.    Yet  it  was"  not  easy  to 
devise  any  expedient  which  might  avert 
the  danger.    The  Dutch  alone  could  not 
turn  the  scale  against  France.    On  the 
side  of  the  Rhine  no  help  was  to  be 
expected.    Several  German  princes  had 
been  gained  by  Lewis ;  and  the  Em- 
peror himself  was  embarrassed  by  the 
discontents  of  Hungary.    En^nd  was 
separated  from  the  United  Provinces 
by  the  recollection  of  cruel  injuries  re- 
cently inflicted  and  endured ;  and  her 
policy  had,  since  the  Restoration,  been 
so  devoid  of  wisdom  and  spirit,  that  it 
wa?  scarcely  possible  to  expect  from 
her  any  valuable  assistance. 

But  the  fate  of  Clarepdon  and  the 
growing  ill  humour  of  the  Parliament 
determined  the  advisers  of  Charles  to 
adopt  on  a  sudden  a  policy  which 
amazed  and  delighted  the  nation. 

The  English  resident  at  Brussels, 
Sir  William  Temple,  one  of  TbeTtipto 
the  most  expert  diplomatists  ^"**«*- 
and  most  pleasing  writers  of  that  age, 
had  already  represented  to  his  court 
that  it  was  both  desirable  and  practi- 
cable to  enter  into  engagemente  with 
the  States  General  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  progress  of  France.  For  a 
time  his  suggestions  had  been  slighted ; 
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bat  it  was  now  thought  expedient  to 
act  on  them.  He  was  commissioned 
to  negotiate  with  the  States  GeneraL 
He  proceeded  to  the  Hague,  and  soon 
came  to  an  understanding  with  John 
De  Witt,  then  the  chief  minister  of 
Holland.  Sweden,  small  as  her  re- 
sources were,  had,  forty  years  before, 
been  raised  by  the  genius  of  GustaTus 
Adolphos  to  a  high  rank  among  Eu- 
ropean powers,  and  had  not  yet  de- 
scended to  her  natural  position.  She 
was  induced  to  join  on  this  occasion 
vith  England  and  the  States.  Thus 
▼as  formed  that  coalition  known  as 
the  Triple  Alliance.  XiOwis  showed 
signs  of  yexation  and  resentment,  but 
did  not  think  it  politic  to  draw  on 
himself  the  hostility  of  such  a  confede- 
racy in  addition  to  that  of  S^ain.  He 
consented,  therefore,  to  relm^uish  a 
large  part  of  the  territory  which  his 
umies  had  occupied.  Peace  was  re- 
stored to  Europe;  and  the  English 
goTemment,  lately  an  object  of  general 
contempt^  was,  during  a  few  months, 
regarded  by  foreign  powers  with  re- 
spect scarcely  less  than  that  which  the 
^tector  had  inspired. 

At  home  the  Triple  Alliance  was 
popalar  in  the  highest  degree.  It 
gntified  alike  national  animosity  and 
national  pride.  It  put  a  limit  to  the 
enooachments  of  a  powerful  and  am- 
bitions neighbour.  It  bound  the  lead- 
"ig  Protestent  states  together  in  dose 
imion.  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads 
i^iced  in  common :  but  the  joy  of  the 
Boondhead  was  even  greater  than  that 
of  the  Cayalier.  For  England  had  now 
*Died  herself  strictly  with  a  country 
Kpoblican  in  govemment  and  Presby- 
tenan  in  religion,  against  a  country 
rnled  by  an  arbitrary  prince  and  at- 

^><M  to  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church. 

e.  The  House  of  Commons  loudly  ap- 
\  flaadedthe  trea^ ;  and  some  uncourtly 
biers  described  it  as  the  only  good 
that  had  been    done  since  the 
^•^  came  in. 

Tne  King,  however,  cared  little  for 
Twcm.  the  approbation  of  his  Farlia- 
^^-  ment  or  of  his  people.  The 
Triple  Alliance  he  regarded  merely 
I  >«  a  temporary  expedient  for  quieting 
I  dueoutents  which  had  seemed  likely 
I   m.1. 


to  become  serious.  The  independence, 
the  safety,  the  dignity  of  the  nation 
oyer  which  he  presided  were  nothing 
to  him.  He  haa  begun  to  find  consti- 
tutional restraints  geklling.  Already 
had  been  formed  in  the  Parliament  a 
strong  connection  known  l^the  name 
of  the  Country  Party.  That  party 
included  all  the  public  men  who  leaned 
towardsPuritanism  and  Republicanism, 
and  many  who,  though  attached  to  the 
Church  and  to  hereditary  monarchy, 
had  been  driyen  into  opposition  by 
dread  of  Popery,  by  dread  of  f^rance, 
and  by  disgust  at  the  extrayagance, 
dissoluteness,  and  faithlessness  of  the 
court  The  power  of  this  band  of  poli- 
ticians was  constantly  growing.  Every 
year  some  of  those  members  who  had 
been  returned  to  Parliament  during 
the  loyal  excitement  of  1661  had 
dropped  off;  and  the  vacant  seats  had 
generally  been  filled  by  persons  less 
tractable.  Charles  did  not  think  him- 
self a  King  while  an  assembly  of  sub- 
jects could  call  for  his  accounts  before 
paying  his  debts,  and  could  insist  on 
knowing  which  of  his  mistresses  or 
boon  companions  had  intercepted  the 
mone;f  destined  for  the  equipping  and 
manning  of  the  fleet.  Though  not  very 
studious  of  fame,  he  was  gfdled  by  the 
taunts  which  were  sometimes  uttered 
in  the  discussions  of  the  Commons, 
and  on  one  occasion  attempted  to  re- 
strain the  freedom  of  speech  by  dis- 
graceful means.  Sir  John  Coventry,  a 
country  gentleman,  had,  in  debate, 
sneered  at  the  profligacy  of  the  court. 
In  any  former  reign  he  would  prob^b^ 
have  been  called  before  the  I^ivy 
Coundl  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 
A  different  course  was  now  taken. .  A 
gang  of  bullies  was  secretly  sent  to 
slit  the. nose  of  the  offender.  This 
ignoble  revenge,  instead  of  quelling  the 
spirit  of  opposition,  raised  such  a  tem- 
pest that  the  King  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  cruel  humiliation  of  pass- 
ing an  act  which  attainted  the  instru- 
ments of  his  revenge,  and  which  took 
from  him  the  power  of  pardoning  them. 
But^  impatient  as  he  was  of  consti' 
tutional  restraints,  how  was  he  to 
emancipate  himself  from  them?  He 
could  make  himself  despotic  only  by 
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of  the  coTintiy  gentlemen,  of  the  clergy, 
and  of  the  Uniyersities,  it  mighty  he 
conceiyed,  be  possible  to  make  Charles, 
not  indeed  an  absolute  soyereign,  but 
a  soyereign  scarcely  less  power^  than 
Elizabeth  had  been. 

Prompted  by  these  feelings,  Danby 
formed  the  design  of  securing  to  the 
Oayalier  party  the  exdusiye  possession 
of  all  political  power,  both  executiye 
and  legislatiye.  In  the  year  1675, 
accordingly,  a  bill  was  offered  to  the 
Lords  which  proyided  that  no  person 
should  hold  any  office,  or  should  sit  in 
either  House  of  Parliament)  without 
first  declaring  on  oath  that  he  con- 
sidered resistance  to  the  kinely  power 
as  in  all  cases  criminal,  and  that  he 
would  neyer  endeayour  to  alter  the 
goyemment  either  in  Church  or  State. 
During  seyeral  weeks  the  debates,  diyi- 
sions,  and  protests  caused  by  this  pro- 
position kept  the  countiy  in  a  state 
of  excitement.  The  opposition  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  headed  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabal  who  were  desirous  to 
make  their  peace  with  the  nation,  Buck- 
ingham and  Shaftesbuiy,  was  beyond 
all  precedent  yehement  and  pertina- 
cious, and  at  length  proyed  successfiiL 
The  bill  was  not  indeed  rejected,  but 
was  retarded,  mutilated,  and  at  length 
suffered  to  drop. 

So  arbitrary  and  so  ezclusiye  was 
Danby's  scheme  of  domestic  policy. 
His  opinions  touching  foreign  policy 
did  hmi  more  honour.  They  were  in 
truth  directly  opposed  to  those  of  the 
Cabal,  and  duffered  little  ftom  those  of 
the  Country  Party.  He  bitterly  la- 
mented the  degraded  situation  to  which 
England  was  reduced,  and  declared, 
with  more  energy  than  politeness,  that 
his  dearest  wish  was  to  cudgel  the 
French  into  a  proper  respect  far  her. 
So  Httle  did  he  disguise  his  feelings 
that,  at  a  great  banquet  where  the  most 
illustrious  dignitaries  of  the  State  and 
of  the  Church  were  assembled,  he  not 
yery  decorously  filled  his  glass  to  the 
confusion  of  all  who  were  against  a  war 
with  France.  He  would  indeed  most 
gladly  haye  seen  his  country  imited 
with  the  powers  which  were  then  com- 
bined against  Lewis,  and  was  for  that 
end  bent  on  placing  Temple,  the  author 


of  the  Triple  Alliance,  at  the  head  of 
the  department  which  directed  foreign 
affairs.  But  the  power  of  the  prime 
minister  was  limited.  In  his  most  con- 
fidential letters  he  complained  that  the 
infatuation  of  his  master  preyented 
England  from  taking  her  proper  place 
among  European  nations.  Charles  was 
insatiably  greedy  of  French  gold:  he 
had  by  no  means  relinquished  the  hope 
that  he  might,  at  some  future  day,  he 
able  to  establish  absolute  monarchy  by 
the  help  of  the  French  arms ;  and  for 
both  reasons  he  wished  to  maintain  a 
good  understanding  with  the  Court  of 
Versailles. 

Thus  the  soyereign  leaned  towards 
one  system  of  foreign  politics,  and  the 
minister  towards  a  system  diametrically 
opposite.  Neitherthe  soyereign  nor  the 
minister^  indeed,  was  of  a  temper  to  pur- 
sue any  olject  with  undeyiating  con- 
stancy. Each  occasionally  yielded  to 
the  importunity  of  the  other ;  and  their 
jarring  inclinations  and  mutual  conces- 
sions gaye  to  the  whole  administration  a 
strangely  capricious  character.  Charles 
sometimes,  from  leyify  and  indolence, 
suffered  Danby  to  take  steps  which 
Lewis  resented  as  mortal  injuries. 
Danby,  on  the  other  hand,  rather  than 
relinquish  his  great  place,  sometimes 
stooped  to  compliances  which  caused 
him  bitter  pain  and  shame.  The  King 
was  brouffht  to  consent  to  a  marriage 
between  we  Lad^  Mary,  eldest  daugh- 
ter and  presumptiye  heiress  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  William  of  Orange,  the 
deadly  enemy  of  France,  and  the  here- 
ditary champion  of  the  BeformatioD. 
Nay,  the  braye  Earl  of  Ossory,  son  of 
Ormond,  was  sent  to  assist  the  Dutch 
with  some  British  troops,  who,  on  the 
most  bloody  day  of  the  whole  war,  sig- 
nally yindicated  the  national  reputation 
for  stubborn  courage.  The  Treasurer, 
on  the  other  han^  was  induced,  not 
only  to  conniye  at  some  scandalous  pe- 
cuniary transactions  which  took  place 
between  his  master  and  the  court  of 
Versailles,  but  to  become,  unwillingly 
indeed  and  ungraciously,  an  agent  in 
those  transactions. 

Meanwhile,  the  Country  Party  was 
driyen  by  two  strong  feelings  in  two 
opposite     directions.      The     popular 
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leaders  were  afraid  of  the  greatness  of 
Embw  Lewis,  who  was  not  only  mak- 
j^JI^   ing  head  against  the  whole 

v^trr  Btreiigtili  of  <^6  Continental 
pmy.  alliance,  but  was  even  gaining 
ground.  Yet  they  were  afraid  to  entrust 
their  own  King  with  the  means  of  curb- 
ing France,  lest  those  means  should  be 
vsed  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  England. 
The  conflict  between  these  apprehen- 
sions,  both  of  which  were  perfectly 
legitimate,  made  the  policy  of  the  Op- 
position seem  as  eccentnc  and  ficUe 
as  that  of  the  Court.  The  Commons 
called  for  a  war  with  France,  till  the 
King,  pressed  by  Danby  to  comply  with 
their  wish,  seemed  disposed  to  yield, 
and  began  to  raise  an  army.  But,  as 
6oon  as  they  saw  that  the  recruiting 
had  conmienced,  their  dread  of  Lewis 
gaTe  place  to  a  nearer  dread.  They 
began  to  fear  that  the  new  levies  might 
be  employed  on  a  service  in  wluch 
Charles  took  much  more  interest  than 
in  the  defence  of  Flanders.  They  there- 
fore refused  supplies,  and  clamoured 
for  disbanding  as  loudly  as  they 
had  just  before  clamoured  for  arming. 
Those  historians  who  have  severely 
reprehended  this  inconsistency  do  not 
appear  to  have  made  sufficient  allow- 
ance for  the  embarrassing  situation  of 
subjects  who  have  reason  to  believe 
that  their  prince  is  conspiring  with  a 
foreign  and  hostile  power  against  their 
liberties.  To  refuse  him  military  re- 
sonrces  is  to  leave  the  state  defenceless. 
Yet  to  give  him  military  resources  may 
be  only  to  arm  him  against  the  state. 
In  sudi  circumstances  vacillation  can- 
not be  considered  as  a  proof  of  dis- 
honesty or  even  of  weakness. 

These  jealousies  were  studiously 
Dajtag,  fomented  by  the  French  King. 
^^^  He  had  long  kept  England 
omfteaai  passive  by  promising  to  support 
***^*  the  throne  against  the  Parlia- 
i&ent.  He  now,  alarmed  at  finding 
that  the  patriotic  counsels  of  Danby 
wemed  likely  to  prevail  in  the  closet, 
began  to  inflame  the  Parliament  against 
the  throne.  Between  Lewis  and  the 
Country  Party  there  wna  one  thing,  and 
one  only,  in  common,  profound  distrust 
of  Charles.  Could  the  Country  Party 
Uve  been  certain  that  their  sovereign 


meant  onlv  to  make  war  on  France, 
they  would  have  been  eager  to  support 
him.  Could  liowis  have  been  certain 
that  the  new  levies  were  intended  only 
to  make  war  on  the  constitution  of 
England,  he  would  have  made  no  at- 
tempt to  stop  them.  But  the  unstea- 
diness and  faithlessness  of  Charles  were 
such  that  the  French  government  and 
the  English  opposition,  agreeing  in 
nothing  else,  agreed  in  disbdieving  his 
protestations,  and  were  equally  desirous 
to  keep  him  poor  and  without  an  army. 
Communications  were  opened  between 
Barillon,  the  Ambassador  of  Lewis,  and 
those  English  politicians  who  had 
always  professed,  and  who  indeed  sin- 
cerely felt,  the  greatest  dread  and 
dislike  of  the  French  ascendency.  The 
most  upright  member  of  the  Country 
Party,  WiSiamLord  Russell,  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Bedford,  did  not  scruple  to 
concert  with  a  foreign  mission  c^emes 
for  embarrassing  his  own  sovereign. 
This  was  the  whole  extent  of  Russell's 
offence.  His  principles  and  his  fortune 
alike  raised  mm  above  all  temptations 
of  a  sordid  kind :  but  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  believe  that  some  of  his  asso- 
ciates were  less  scrupulous.  It  would 
be  unjust  to  impute  to  them  the  extreme 
wickedness  of  taking  bribes  to  injure 
their  country.  On  the  contrary,  they 
meant  to  serve  her:  but  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  they  were  mean  and  in- 
delicate enough  to  let  a  foreign  prince 
pay  them  for  serving  her.  Among  those 
who  cannot  be  acquitted  of  this  degrad- 
ing charge  was  one  man  who  is  popu- 
larly considered  as  the  personification 
of  public  spirit,  and  who,  in  spite  of 
some  great  moral  and  intellectual  faults, 
has  a  just  daim  to  be  called  a  hero,  a 
philosopher,  and  a  patriot.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  see  without  pain  such  a  name 
in  the  list  of  the  pensioners  of  France. 
Yet  it  is  some  consolation  to  refiect 
that^  in  our  time,  a  public  man  would 
be  thought  lost  to  all  sense  of  duty  an^ 
of  shame,  who  should  not  spurn  from 
him  a  temptation  which  conquered  the 
virtue  ana  the  pride  of  Algernon 
Sidney. 

The  effect  of  these  intrigues  was 
that  England,  though  she  occasionally 
took  a  menacing  attitude,  remained 
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inaetiye  till  the  continental  war,  having 
lasted  near  seyen  years,  was 
terminated  by  the  treaty  of 
Nimegnen.  dlie  Uaited  Pro- 
yinces,  which  in  1672  had  seemed  to 
be  on  the  yerge  <^  utter  rniii,  obtained 
honourable  and  adyantageofui  terms. 
This  narrow  escape  was  graierally 
ascribed  to  the  ability  and  courage  o£ 
the  yoTmg  Stadtholder.  His  fEune  was 
great  thronghoat  Europe,  and  espe- 
ciaUy  among  the  English,  who  regarded 
him  as  one  of  their  own  princes,  and 
rejoiced  to  see  him  the  husband  of  their 
fiitnre  Qaeen.  France  retained  many 
important  towns  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  the  great  proyince  of  Franche 
Oomt6.  Almost  the  ^ole  loss  was  borne 
by  the  decaying  monarchy  of  %)ein. 

A  few  mont^  after  the  tenmnation 
yioient  of  liostilities  on  the  Continent 
^^  came  a  great  crisis  in  English 
>ntia»L  politics.  Towards  sudi  a  crisis 
things  had  been  tending  during  ei^- 
teen  years.  The  whole  stock  oi  popu- 
larity, great  as  it  was,  with  whi(^  the 
King  luid  commenced  his  administra- 
tion, had  long  been  expended.  To  loyal 
enthusiann  had  succeeded  profound 
disaffection.  The  public  mind  had 
now  measured  bade  again  the  space 
oyer  which  it  had  passed  between  1640 
and  1660,  and  was  once  more  in  the 
state  in  which  it  had  been  wben  the 
Long  Parliament  met. 

The  nreyailing  discontent  was  eom-, 
pounded  of  many  feelings.  One  ot 
these  was  wounded  national  pride. 
That  generation  had  seen  England, 
during  a  few  years,  allied  on  equal 
terms  with  France,  rictorious  oyer 
Holland  and  Spain,  the  mistress  of  the 
flea,  the  terror  of  Bome,  the  head  of  the 
Protestant  interest.  Her  resources  had 
not  diminished;  and  it  might  haye 
been  expected  tiiat  she  would  haye 
been  at  least  as  highly  considered  in 
Europe  under  a  legitimate  King,  strong 
in  the  affection  and  willing  obedience 
of  his  sulrjects,  as  she  had  been  under 
an  usurper  whose  utmost  yigilance  and 
energy  were  required  to  keep  down  a 
mutinous  people.  Tet  she  had,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  imbecility  and  mean- 
ness of  her  rolers,  sunk  so  low  that  any 
Oerman  or  Italian  principality  whidfi 


brought  ftye  thousand  men  into  the 
field  was  a  more  important  member  of 
the  commonwealth  of  nations. 

With  the  sense  of  national  humilia- 
tion was  ming^ied  anxiety  £»  ciril 
liberty.  Bumours,  indistinct  indeed, 
but  perhaps  the  more  alarming  by 
reason  of  toeir  indistinctness,  imputed 
to  the  court  a  deliberate  design  against 
all  the  constitutional  r^hts  of  English- 
men. It  had  eyen  been  whispered  that 
this  design  was  to  be  carried  into  eSkct 
by  the  intervention  of  foreign  arms. 
The  thought  of  such  interyention  made 
the  blood,  eyen  of  the  Cayaliers,  boil  in 
their  yeins.  Some  who  had  always 
professed  the  doctrine  of  nonresistance 
in  its  full  extent  were  now  heard  to 
matter  that  there  was  one  limitation 
to  that  doctrine.  If  aforeign  force  were 
brought  oyer  to  coerce  the  nation,  they 
would  not  answer  f(»  their  own  patience. 

But  ndther  national  pride  nor  anxiety 
for  public  liberty  had  so  great  an  influ- 
ence on  the  p(^ular  mind  as  hatred  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  religion.  That 
hatred  had  become  one  of  the  ruling 
passions  of  the  conmiunity,  and  was  as 
strong  in  the  ignorant  and  pro^Eine  as 
in  those  who  were  Protestants  fiom 
conviction.  The  cruelties  of  Mary's 
reign,  cruelties  which  eyen  in  the  most 
accurate  and  sober  narrative  excite 
just  detestation,  and  which  were  neither 
accurately  nor  sobedy  related  in  the 
pc^ular  mar^rologies;  the  conspira- 
cies against  Elizabeth,  and  aboye  all 
the  Q^powd^  Plot^  had  left  in  the 
minds  of  the  yiUgar  a  deep  and  bitter 
feeling  which  was  k^t  up  by  annual 
ccHnmemorations,  prayers,  bonfires,  and 
processions.  It  diould  be  added  that 
those  classes  which  were  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished by  attachment  to  the  throne, 
the  clergy  and  the  landed  gentry,  had 
peculiar  reasons  for  regarding  the 
Church  of  Bome  with  ayersion.  The 
dergy  trembled  for  their  benefices ;  the 
landed  gentry  fbr  their  abbeys  and 
great  tithes.  While  the  memoory  of  the 
reign  of  the  Saints  was  still  recent, 
haS^d  of  Popery  had  in  some  degree 
given  place  to  hatred  of  Puritanism : 
but,  during  the  eighteen  years  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  Bestoration,  the 
hatred  of  Puritanism  had  abated,  and 
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llie  hatred  of  Popery  had  increased. 
The  stipulations  of  the  trea^  of  Dover 
wwe  aocuratdy  known  to  very  few: 
but  some  hints  had  got  abroad.  The 
g^ieral  iminression  was  that  a  great 
l^w  was  about  to  be  aimed  at  the 
Protestant  religion.  The  king  was  sus- 
pected by  many  of  a  leaning  towards 
Borne:  His  brother  and  heir  presump- 
tire  iras  known  to  be  a  bigoted  Roman 
Cathdic.  The  first  Duchess  of  York 
liad  died  a  Roman  Catholia  James 
bad  tlien,  in  defiance  of  the  remcm- 
stnnces  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
taken  to  wife  the  Princess  Mary  of 
Modena,  another  Roman  Catholia  If 
there  should  be  sons  by  this  marriage, 
there  was  reason  to  fear  that  they  mi^t 
be  hred  Roman  CathoKcs,  and  that  a 
loDg  succession  of  princes,  hostile  to 
the  estaldished  faith,  might  sit  on  the 
English  throne.  The  constitution  had 
recently  been  violated  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  Roman  Catholics  &om 
tile  penal  laws.  The  ally  by  whom  the 
poHey  of  England  had,  during  many 
yean,  been  chiefiy  governed  was  not 
only  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  a  perse- 
cutor of  the  reformed  Churches.  Under 
6Bdi  dicumstances  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  common  people  should  have 
been  indined  to  apprehend  a  return  of 
tile  limes  <^  her  whom  th^  called 
Bloody  Mary. 

Thns  the  nation  was  in  such  a  temper 
that  the  smallest  spark  might  raise  a 
flame.  At  this  conjuncture  fire  was 
set  in  two  places  at  once  to  the  vast 
inass  of  eombustit)le  matter ;  and  in  a 
moment  the  whole  was  in  a  blaze. 

The  French  courts  which  knewDanby 
hnor  to  be  its  mortal  enemy,  art- 
^'■'T'  folly  contrived  to  ruin  him  hy 
making  him  pass  for  its  friend.  Lewis, 
V  ^  instrumentality  of  Ralph  Mon- 
tague, a  failMess  and  shameless  man 
^0  had  resided  in  France  as  minister 
ft^om  England,  laid  before  the  House  of 
^^QQunotts  proofe  that  the  Treasurer  had 
^iQeB  concerned  in  an  application  made 
VAe  Court  of  Whitehall  to  the  Court 
of  Versailles  for  a  sum  of  money.  This 
^Kmtiy  produced  its  natural  -^ect. 
The  Treasurer  was,  in  truth,  exposed 
to  ^  ven^ance  of  Parliament,  not  on 
•Mount  of  his  delinquencies,  but  on 


account  of  his  merits ;  not  because  he 
had  been  an  accomplice  in  a  criminal 
transaction,  but  because  he  had  been  a 
most  unwilling  and  unserviceable  ac- 
complice. But  of  the  circumstances, 
which  have,  in  the  judgment  of  pos- 
terity, greatly  extenuated  his  fault,  his 
contemporaries  were  ignorant.  In  their 
view  he  was  the  broker  who  had  sold 
England  to  France.  It  seemed  dear 
that  his  greatness  waa  at  an  end,  and 
doubtful  whether  his  head  could  be 
saved. 

Yet  was  the  ferment  excited  by  this 
discovery  slight,  when  com-  TheP». 
pared  with  the  commotion  i>*^pio^ 
which  arose  wh&n  it  was  noised  abroad 
that  a  great  Popish  plot  had  been  de- 
tected. One  litus  Oates,  a  dergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  had,  by  his 
disorderly  life  and  heterodox  doctrine, 
drawn  on  himself  the  c&amae  of  his 
spiritual  superiors,  had  been  compelled 
to  quit  his  benefice,  and  had  ever  since 
led  an  infamous  and  vagrant  life.  He 
had  (mce  professed  himiBelf  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  had  passed  some  time  on 
the  Continent  in  English  cdleges  of 
the  order  of  Jesus.  In  tiiose  seminaries 
he  had  heard  mudi  wild  talk  about  l^e 
best  means  of  bringing  England  back 
to  the  true  Church.  From  hints  thus 
famished  he  constructed  a  hideous  ro- 
mance, resembling  rather  the  dream  of 
a  sick  man  than  any  transaction  which 
ever  took  place  in  the  real  world.  The 
Pope,  he  said,  had  entrusted  the  go- 
vernment of  England  to  the  Jesuits. 
The  Jesuits  had,  by  commissions  under 
the  seal  of  their  sodety,  appointed 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  noblemen, 
and  gentlemen,  to  all  the  highest  offices 
in  Church  and  State.  The  Papists  had 
burned  down  London  once.  They  had 
tried  to  bum  it  down  again.  They  were 
at  that  moment  planning  a  scheme  for 
setting  fire  to  all  the  shipping  in  the 
Thames.  They  were  to  rise  at  a  signal 
and  massacre  all  their  Protestant  neigh- 
bours. A  French  army  was  at  the  same 
time  to  land  in  Ireland.  All  the  lead- 
ing statesmen  and  divines  of  England 
were  to  be  murdered.  Three  or  four 
schemes  had  been  formed  for  assassi- 
nating the  King.  He  was  to  be  stab- 
bed.    He  was  to  be  poisoned  in  his 
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medicine.  He  was  to  Ije  shot  with  silyer 
bullets.  The  public  mind  was  so  sore 
and  excitable  that  these  lies  readily 
found  credit  with  the  vulgar;  and  two 
events  which  speedily  took  place  led 
even  some  reflecting  men  to  suspect  that 
the  tale,  though  evidently  distorted  and 
exaggerated,  might  have  some  founda- 
tion. 

£dward  Coleman,  a  very  busy,  and 
not  very  honest,  Boman  Catholic  in- 
triguer, had  been  among  the  persons 
accused.  Search  was  made  for  his  pa- 
pers. It  was  found  that  he  had  just 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  them. 
But  a  few  which  had  escaped  contained 
some  passages  such  as,  to  minds  strongly 
prepossessed,  might  seem  to  confirm  tiie 
evidence  of  Gates.  Those  passages  in- 
deed, when  candidly  construed,  appear 
to  express  little  more  than  the  hopes 
which  the  posture  of  affairs,  the  predi- 
lections of  Charles,  the  still  stronger 
predilections  of  James,  and  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  French  and 
English  courts,  might-  naturally  excite 
in  the  mind  of  a  Boman  Catholic 
strongly  attached  to  the  interests  of  his 
Churclil  But  the  country  was  not  then 
inclined  to  construe  the  letters  of  Pa- 
pists candidly;  and  it  was  u]*^ed,  with 
some  show  of  reason,  that^  if  papers 
which  had  been  passed  over  as  unim- 
portant were  filled  with  matter  so  sus- 
picious, some  great  mystery  of  iniquity 
must  have  been  contained  in  those  do- 
cuments which  had  been  carefully  com- 
mitted to  the  flames. 

A  few  days  later  it  was  known  that 
Sir  Edmondisbuiy  Godfrey,  an  eminent 
justice  of  the  peace  who  had  taken  the 
depositions  of  Gates  against  Coleman, 
had  disappeared.  Seuch  was  made; 
and  (jU>dfr^'s  corpse  was  found  in  a 
field  near  London.  It  was  dear  that 
he  had  died  by  violence.  It  was  equally 
dear  that  he  had  not  been  set  upon  by 
robbers.  His  fate  is  to  this  day  a  se- 
cret. Some  think  that  he  perisned  by 
his  own  hand ;  some,  that  he  was  slain 
by  a  private  enemy.  The  most  impro- 
bable supposition  is  that  he  was  mur- 
dered by  the  party  hostile  to  the  court, 
in  order  to  give  colour  to  the  story  of 
the  plot.  The  most  probable  supposi- 
tion seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be  that 


somehot-headedBoman  Catholic^  driven 
to  frenzy  by  the  lies  of  Gates  and  by 
the  insults  of  the  multitude,  and  not 
nicdy  distinguishing  between  the  per- 
jured  accuser  and  the  innocent  magis- 
trate, had  taken  a  revenge  of  which  the 
history  of  persecuted  sects  furnishes  but 
too  many  examples.  If  this  were  so, 
the  assassin  must  have  afterwards  bit- 
terly execrated  his  own  wickedness  and 
folly.  The  capital  and  the  whole  nation 
went  mad  with  hatred  and  fear.  The 
penal  laws,  which  had  begun  to  lose 
something  of  their  edge,  were  sharpened 
anew.  Everywhere  justices  were  busied 
in  searching  houses  and  seizing  pa|>er8. 
All  the  gaols  were  filled  with  Papists. 
London  had  the  aspect  of  a  city  in  a 
state  of  siege.  The  trainbands  were 
under  arms  all  night.  Preparations 
were  made  for  barricading  the  great 
thoroughfares.  Patrols  marched  up 
and  down  the  streets.  Cannon  were 
planted  round  Whitehall  No  citizen 
thought  himself  safe  unless  he  carried 
under  his  coat  a  small  flail  loaded  with 
lead  to  brain  the  Popish  assassins.  The 
corpse  of  the  murdered  magistrate  was 
exhibited  during  several  days  to  the 
gaze  of  great  mtdtitudes,  and  was  then 
committed  to  the  grave  with  strange 
and  terrible  ceremonies,  which  indicated 
rather  fear  and  the  thirst  of  vengeance 
than  sorrow  or  religious  hope.  The 
Houses  insisted  that  a  guard  should  be 
placed  in  the  vaults  over  which  they 
sate,  in  order  to  secure  them  against  a 
second  Gkmpowder  Plot  All  their  pro- 
ceedings were  of  a  piece  with  this  de- 
mand. Ever  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
the  oath  of  supremacy  h^  been  exacted 
from  memberis  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Some  Boman  Catholics,  how- 
ever, had  contrived  so  to  interpret  this 
oath  that  they  could  take  it  without 
scruple.  A  more  stringent  test  was 
now  added :  every  member  of  Parlia- 
ment was  required  to  make  the  Decla- 
ration against  Transubstantiation ;  and 
thus  the  Boman  Catholic  Lords  were 
for  the  flrst  time  exduded  from  tiieir 
seats.  Strong  resolutions  were  adopted 
against  the  Queen.  The  Commons 
threw  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State 
into  prison  for  having  countersigned 
commissions  directed  to  gentlemen  vho 
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were  not  good  Protestants.  They  im- 
poiched  £e  Lord  Treasurer  of  high 
tieasoii.  Nay,  they  so  far  forgot  the 
doetrine  which,  wmle  the  memoiy  of 
the  dyil  war  was  still  recent^  they  had 
badly  professed,  that  they  OTen  at- 
temptea  to  wrest  the  command  of  the 
militia  oat  of  the  King's  hands.  To 
sach  a  temper  had  eighteen  years  of 
nisgoYemment  brought  the  most  loyal 
PkrHament  that  had  ever  met  in  Eng- 
land. 

Yet  it  may  seem  strange  that,  eyen 
in  that  extremity,  the  King  should 
hsTo  yentured  to  appeal  to  the  people ; 
ioi  the  people  were  more  excited  than 
their  representatiyes.  The  Lower 
House,  mscontented  as  it  was,  con- 
tained a  larger  number  of  Cayaliers 
than  were  likely  to  find  seats  again. 
But  it  was  thought  that  a  dissolution 
vonld  put  a  stop  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  Lord  Treasurer,  a  prosecution  which 
midit  probably  bring  to  light  all  the 
gouty  mysteries  of  the  French  alliance, 
and  might  thus  cause  extreme  perso- 
nal aimoyanoe  and  embarrassment  to 
Charles.  Accordingly,  in  January 
1679,  the  Parliament,  which  had  been 
in  existence  eyer  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1661,  was  dissolyed;  and 
vrits  were  issued  for  a  general  election. 

Boring  some  weeks  the  contention 
nm  oyer  tiie  whole  country  was 
232  of  fierce  and  obstinate  beyond  ex- 
!«'»•  ample.  Unprecedented  sums 
ifere  expended.  New  tactics  were 
employed.  It  was  remarked  by  the 
pamphleteers  of  that  time  as  something 
eztraordinaiy  that  horses  were  hired 
at  t  great  charge  for  the  conyeyance  of 
«lect«a8.  The  practice  of  splitting 
freeholds  for  the  purpose  of  multiply- 
ii^  Totes  dates  horn  this  memorable 
«tnggle.  Dissenting  preachers,  who 
hading  hidden  themselyes  in  quiet 
ooob  from  persecution,  now  emerged 
from  their  retreats,  and  rode  from 
TiUtge  to  yillage,  for  the  purpose  of 
ftkindling  the  zeal  of  the  scattered 
pe(fle  of  God.  The  tide  ran  strong 
*9UiA  ihe  goyemment.  Most  of  the 
BMT  monbers  came  i^  to  VTestminster 
it  t  mood  little  differing  from  that 
of  their  predecessors  who  had  sent 
Stttffinrd  and  Laud  to  the  Tower. 
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Meanwhile  the  courts  of  justice, 
which  ought  to  be,  in  the  midst  of 
political  commotions,  sure  places  of 
refuge  for  the  innocent  of  eyery  party, 
were  disgraced  by  wilder  passions  and 
fouler  corruptions  than  were  to  be 
found  eyen  on  the  hustings.  The  tale 
of  Gates,  though  it  had  sufficed  to 
conyulse  the  whole  realm,  would  not, 
unless  confirmed  by  other  eyidence, 
suffice  to  destroy  the  himiblest  of  those 
whom  he  had  accused.  For,  by  the 
old  law  of  England,  two  witnesses  are 
necessary  to  establish  a  charge  of  trea- 
son. But  the  success  of  the  first  im- 
postor produced  its  natural  conse- 
quences. In  a  few  weeks  he  had  been 
raised  from  penury  and  obscurity  to 
opulence,  to  power  which  made  him 
the  dread  of  princes  and  nobles,  and 
to  notoriety  such  as  has  for  low  and  bad 
minds  all  the  attractions  of  glory.  He  was 
not  long  without  coadjutors  and  riyals. 
A  wretch  named  Carstairs,  who  had 
earned  a  liyeHhood  in  Scotland  by 
going  disguised  to  conyenticles  and 
then  informing  against  the  preachers, 
led  the  way.  Bedloe,  a  noted  swindler, 
followed ;  and  soon,  from  all  the 
brothels,  gambling-houses,  and  spung- 
ing  houses  of  London,  failse  witnesses 
poured  forth  to  swear  away  the  liyes  of 
Roman  Catholics.  One  came  with  a 
story  about  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
men  who  were  to  muster  in  the  dis- 
guise of  pilgrims  at  Corunna,  and  to 
sail  thence  to  Wales.  Another  had 
been  promised  canonisation  and  fiye 
hundred  pounds  to  murder  the  King. 
A  third  had  stepped  into  an  eating 
house  in  Coyent  Giiirden,  and  had  there 
heard  a  great  Roman  Catholic  banker 
yow,  in  &e  hearing  of  all  the  guests 
and  drawers,  to  kill  the  heretical 
tyrant.  Gates,  that  he  might  not  be 
eclipsed  by  his  imitators,  soon  added  a 
large  supplement  to  his  original  narra- 
tiye.  He  had  the  portentous  impudence 
to  affirm,  among  other  things,  that  he 
had  once  stood  behind  a  door  which 
was  ajar,  and  had  there  oyerheard  the 
Queen  declare  that  she  had  resolved  to 
giye  her  consent  to  the  assassination  of 
her  husband.  The  yulgar  believed, 
and  the  highest  magistrates  pretended 
to  belieye,  even  such  fictions  as  these. 
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The  chief  judges  of  the  realm  were 
corrapt,  crud,  and  thnid.  The  leaden 
of  the  Covattry  Party  enoonraged  the 
prerailing  delusion.  The  most  respect- 
able among  them,  indeed,  were  them- 
selves so  far  deluded  as  to  beHeTe  the 
greater  part  of  the  eyidence  of  the  plot 
to  be  true.  Such  men  as  Shaftesburf 
and  Buddngfaam  doubtless  peoro^Ted 
that  the  whole  was  a  romance.  But  it 
was  a  romance  which  served  tJieir  turn ; 
and  to  their  seared  consciences  the 
death  of  an  innocent  man  gsre  no 
more  uneasiness  than  the  death  of  a 
partridge.  The  jxiries  paxtook  of  the 
feelings  then  common  throu^out  the 
nation,  and  were  encouraged  1^  iihe 
bench  to  indulge  those  feelmgs  without 
restraint  The  multitude  applauded 
Oates  and  his  confederates,  hooted  and 
pelted  the  witnesses  who  appeared  on 
behalf  of  the  aocused,  ana  shouted 
with  joy  when  the  verdict  of  Quilly 
was  pnmounced.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  sufferers  appealed  to  the  re£^>ect- 
ability  of  their  past  lives:  for  t^e 
pubUc  mind  was  possessed  with  a  be- 
Hef  that  the  more  conscientious  a 
Papist  was,  the  more  likely  he  must  be 
to  plot  against  a  Protestant  govenmi^it 
It  was  in  vain  that^  just  before  the  cart 
passed  from  under  their  feet,  they  re- 
solutely affirmed  their  innocence:  for 
the  general  opinion  was  that  a  good 
papist  considered  all  lies  which  were 
serviceable  to  his  Church  as  not  only 
excusable  but  meritorious. 

While  innocent  blood  was  shedding 
vioienee  Under  the  forms  of  justice,  the 
HoSi  rf^  new  Parliament  met;  and  such 
commoM.  ^as  the  violence  of  the  predo- 
minant party  that  even  men  whose 
youth  had  been  passed  amidst  revo- 
lutions, men  who  remembered  the 
attainder  of  Strafford,  the  attempt  on 
the  five  members,  liie  abolition  of  tiie 
House  of  Lords,  the  execution  of  tiie 
Xing,  stood  aghast  at  the  aspect  of 
pubKc  affiiirs.  The  impeachment  of 
Danby  was  resumed.  He  pleaded  the 
royal  pardon.  But  the  Commons  treated 
the  plea  with  contempt,  and  insists 
that  the  trial  should  proceed.  Danby, 
however,  was  not  their  chief  object. 
They  were  convinced  that  the  only 
effectual  way  of  securing  the  liberties 


and  religion  of  tiie  nation  was  to  ex- 
clude the  Duke  of  York  from  the  tlmme. 

The  King  was  in  great  peipkodty. 
He  had  in^sted  Ihat  his  brother,  the 
sight  of  whom  inflamed  tiie  populace 
to  madness,  should  retire  ibr  a  time  to 
Brussels :  but  ihia  concession  did  not 
seem  to  have  produced  any  flivooraUe 
effect.  The  Roundhead  pixty  was  now 
decidedly  preponderant.  Toward  liiat 
party  leaned  miUions  who  had,  at  tiw 
time  of  the  Bestoration,  leaned  towazds 
the  side  of  prerogative.  Of  the  old 
CavalierB  many  paxtieipated  in  the 
prevailing  fear  of  Popery,  and  many, 
bitterly  resenting  the  ingratitude  of 
the  prince  for  whom  they  lukd  sacrifieed 
so  much,  looked  on  his  distreas  as  care- 
lessly as  he  had  looked  on  theirs. 
Even  Ihe  Anglican  clergy,  mortified 
and  alarmed  by  the  apostasy  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  so  far  countenanced  the 
opposition  88  to  join  conHallv  in  the 
outcry  against  the  Roman  Oad^Hca. 

T]]^  Kine  in  1Mb  extremity  had  re- 
cotErse  to  Sir  William  Temj^  Temnie'i 
Of  aU  the  officii^  m^i  of  tibat  pinargL 
age  Temple  had  preserved  the  '"™°*^ 
Mrest  diaraetar.  The  Tri^e  Allianoe 
had  been  his  woik.  He  had  refused  to 
take  any  part  in  the  politics  of  the 
Cabal,  and  had,  while  that  administra- 
tion directed  affidrs,  Hved  in  strict 
privacy.  He  had  quitted  his  retreat 
at  ihe  call  of  Danby,  had  made  peace 
between  England  and  Hdhmd,  and  had 
borne  a  ch^  part  in  bringing  about 
the  marriage  of  the  Lady  Maay  to  her 
cousin  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Thus  he 
had  the  credit  of  every  one  of  the  few 
good  things  which  had  been  dene  by  the 
government  since  the  Bestoration.  Of 
the  numerous  crimes  and  blunders  of 
the  last  eighteen  years  none  could  be 
imputed  to  him.  His  private  life, 
though  not  austere,  was  decorous :  his 
manners  were  popular;  and  he  was 
not  to  be  corrupted  either  by  titles  or 
by  money.  Something,  howler,  was 
wanting  to  the  chfuncter  of  this 
respectable  statesman.  The  tempera- 
ture of  his  patriotism  was  lukewarm. 
He  prized  his  ease  and  his  personal 
dignity  too  much,  and  shrank  from 
responsibility  with  a  pusillanimous  fear. 
Nor  indeed  had  his  habits  fitted  him 
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to  baar  a  part  in  the  conflicts  of  our 
donestie  facticms.  He  had  reached  his 
fiftieth  jearwithoat  having  sate  in  the 
EngUsh  Pariiuneoid; ;  and  his  oiBetal 
eipezience  had  been  aknoet  entirely 
aoqmied  at  foreign  ooiirts.  He  was 
jiis%  esteemed  onjB  of  the  first  diplo- 
matists in  Evrope:  but  the  taknts  tmd 
aeeoBipliUimente  of  a  dli>k)niatiflt  are 
▼iddy  different  £k>b  those  which 
qialify  a  politieian  to  lead  the  Hotiae 
k  Commons  in  agitated  thnes. 

The  aeheme  which  he  proposed 
flbovedooDsidesable  ingenuity.  Though 
Bot  a  psofiMmd  philaBOf^er,  he  had 
thoog^t  more  than  most  busy  men  of 
the  wodd  on  the  general  principlee  of 
gOTfimment;  and  his  ndnd  had  been 
erittged  by  historical  studies  and 
&R%n  tnrreL  He  seems  to  haye 
diaeoned  move  clearly  than  most  of 
Ins  eontcomeraiies  one  cause  of  the 
djffifnlties  jy  which  the  goTemment 
was  beset  ThecharaeteraftheEngtish 
polity  was  gradually  f  hanging.  The 
HriiameDt  was  slovriy,  bat  constantly, 
gaiimig  groond  on  the  pcerogatiTe. 
I3te  Ime  between  the  legislatiTe  and 
aeenttre  powers  was  in  theory  as 
itzDBgj^maiked  as  evez^  but  in  practice 
vu  dai^  becoming  funter  and  fainter. 
Hie  the«y  of  the  constitution  was  that 
the  King  might  name  his  own  minis- 
ten.  1^  the  House  of  Commons  had 
dzivenCSiueBdon,  the  Cabal,  and  Danby 
weeeHrifelyfeom  the  direction  of  affiurs. 
The  theoiy  of  the  cooDstitation  was  that 
the  Kiog  alone  had  the  power  of  making 
peaee  imd  war.  But  the  House  c^ 
Conaions  had  forced  him  to  make 
pttoe  with  Holland,  and  had  eJl  but 
ioned  him  to  make  war  with  France. 
Thstheoiy  of  the  emistitntion  w«s  that 
the  King  was  the  sole  judge  of  the 
cues  in  which  It  might  be  |Hr(^)er  to 
pndoD  effimders.  Yet  he  was  so  mudi 
ii  dread  of  the  House  of  Commons 
^  at  that  moment,  he  eouM  not 
wtare  to  rescue  from  the  gallows  men 
vjbBn  he  weH  knew  to  be  the  innoc«tt 
victims  of  pcsijury. 

Toaple,  it  should  seem,  was  deeiious 
to  teeare  to  the  legislatore  its  un- 
WAed  eonstitutionfll  powers,  and  yet 
to|nfent  it,  if  possible,  from  encroach- 
ing fintfaer  on  the  proyince  of  the 


executiye  administration.  With  this 
Tiew  he  determined  to  interpose  be- 
tween the  soTerei^  and  the  Parliament 
a  body  which  might  break  the  shock 
<^  th^  collision.  There  was  a  body, 
ancient,  highly  honourable,  and  recog- 
nised by  ute  law,  which,  he  thou^t, 
mig^t  be  so  remodelled  as  to  serre  this 
purpose.  He  determined  to  giro  to 
the  PriTy  Council  a  new  charaeter  axld 
office  in  the  goremment  The  number  of 
Councillors  he  fixed  at  thirty.  Fifteen 
of  them  were  to  be  the  <£ief  minis- 
ters of  state,  of  law,  and  oi  religion. 
The  other  fifteen  were  to  be  unj^aced 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  ample 
Ibrtane  and  hi^  diaxacter.  There 
was  to  be  no  interior  cabinet.  All  the 
thirty  were  to  be  entrusted  with  every 
political  secret^  and  summoned  to 
every  meeting ;  and  the  King  was  to 
dedare  that  he  would,  on  erezy  ocea- 
sioD,  be  guided  by  their  advice. 

Temi^e  seems  to  have  thoi^t  that, 
by  tills  contrivanee,  he  could  at  once 
secure  the  nation  ag^unst  the  tyranny  of 
the  down,  and  the  Crown  against  the 
microachments  of  the  Parliament.  It 
was,  on  one  hand,  highly  improbable 
that  schraies  such  as  mid  been  fbrmed 
by  the  Cabal  would  be  even  propounded 
for  discussion  in  an  assembly  consiiting 
of  thirty  eminent  men,  fifteen  of  whom 
were  bound  by  no  tie  of  interest  to  the 
court  On  the  other  hand,  it  mi^t  be 
hoped  that  the  Commons,  content  with 
the  guarantee  against  misgoveenment 
which,  such  a  Privy  Council  furnished, 
would  confine  themselves  more  than 
they  had  of  late  done  to  their  strictly 
legislative  functions,  and  would  no 
longer  think  it  necessary  to  pry  into 
every  pert  of  the  executive  administra- 
tion. 

This  plan,  though  in  some  respects 
not  unworthy  of  the  abilities  of  its  au- 
thor, was  in  principle  vicious.  The  new 
board  was  half  a  cabinet  and  half  a 
Parliament,  and,  like  almost  every  other 
eontrivance,  whether  mechanical  or 
political,  which  is  meant  to  serve  two 
purposes  altogether  different,  failed  of 
acoc»nplishiiig  either.  It  was  too  large 
and  too  divided  to  be  a  good  adminis- 
trative body.  It  was  too  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Crown  to  be  a  good 
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checking  body.  It  contained  just 
enough  of  popular  ingredients  to 
make  it  a  bad  council  of  state,  unfit 
for  the  keeping  of  secrets,  for  the  con- 
ducting of  delicate  negotiations,  and 
for  the  administration  of  war.  Yet 
were  these  popular  ingredients  by 
no  means  sufficient  to  secure  the  nation 
against  misgoyemment.  The  plan, 
therefore,  even  if  it  had  been  rairly 
tried,  could  scarcely  have  succeeded; 
and  it  was  not  fairly  tried.  The  King 
was  fickle  andperfidious:  theParliament 
was  excited  and  unreasonable ;  and  the 
materials  out  of  which  the  new  Council 
was  made,  though  perhaps  the  best 
which  that  age  alforded,  were  still  bad. 

The  commencement  of  the  new 
system  was,  however,  hailed  with 
gt^neral  delight ;  for  the  people  were  in 
a  temper  to  think  any  change  an  im- 
provement. They  were  also  pleased 
by  some  of  the  new  nominations. 
Shaftesbuiy,  now  their  favourite,  was 
appointed  Lord  President.  BusseU 
and  some  other  distinguished  members 
of  the  Country  Party  were  sworn  of 
the  CoundL  But  a  few  days  later  all 
was  again  in  concision.  The  incon- 
veniences of  having  so  numerous  a 
cabinet  were  such  that  Temple  himself 
consented  to  infringe  one  of  the  funda- 
mental rules  which  he  had  laid  down, 
and  to  beoome  one  of  a  small  knot 
which  really  directed  everything.  "With 
him  were  joined  three  other  ministers, 
Arthur  Capel,  Earl  of  Essex,  G-eorge 
Savile,  Viscount  Halifax,  and  Bobert 
Spencer,  Earl  of  Sunderland. 

Of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  then  First 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  he  was  a  man  of 
solid,  though  not  brilliant  parts,  and 
of  grave  and  melancholy  character,  that 
he  had  been  connected  with  the  Country 
Party,  and  that  he  was  at  this  time 
honestly  desirous  to  effect,  on  terms 
beneficial  to  the  state,  a  reconciliation 
between  that  party  and  the  throne. 

Amongthe  statesmen  of  those  times 
ciMneter  Halifax  was,  in  genius,  the 
of  Haiifas.  f^^    ^jg  intellect  was  fertile, 

subtle,  and  capacious.  His  polished, 
luminous,  and  animated  eloquence,  set 
off  by  the  silver  tones  of  his  voice» 
was    the    delight  of   the    House    of 


Lords.  His  conversation  overflowed 
with  thought,  fancy,  and  wit  His 
political  tracts  well  deserve  to  be 
studied  for  their  literary  merit,  and 
fully  entitie  him  to  s  place  among 
English  classics.  To  the  weight  de- 
rived from  talents  so  great  and  varions 
he  united  all  the  influence  which 
belongs  to  rank  and  ample  possessions. 
Yet  he  was  less  succecBfiil  in  politics 
than  many  who  enjoyed  smaller  ad- 
vantages. Indeed,  those  intellectnal 
peculiarities  which  make  his  writings 
valuable  frequentiv  impeded  him  in  the 
contests  of  active  life.  For  he  always 
saw  passing  eyents,  not  in  the  point  of 
view  in  which  they  commonly  appear 
to  one  who  bears  a  part  in  them,  but 
in  the  point  of  view  in  whidi,  after 
the  lapse  of  many  years,  they  i^ppear 
to  the  philosophic  historian.  With 
such  a  turn  of  mind,  he  could  not  long 
continue  to  act  cordiaUy  with  any  body 
of  men.  All  the  prejudices,  all  the 
exaggerations,  of  both  the  great  parties 
in  the  state  moTed  his  scorn.  He 
despised  the  mean  arts  and  unreason- 
able clamours  of  demagogues.  He 
despised  still  more  the  doctrines  of 
divme  right  and  passive  obedience. 
He  sneer^  impartially  at  the  bigotiy 
of  the  Churchman  and  at  the  bigotiy 
of  the  Puritan.  He  was  equally  unable 
to  comprehend  how  any  man  should 
object  to  Saints*  days  and  surplices, 
and  how  any  man  should  persecute 
any  other  man  for  objecting  to  them. 
In  temper  he  was  what,  in  our  time,  is 
called  a  Conservative:  in  theory  he 
was  a  Republican.  Even  when  his 
dread  of  anarchy  and  his  disdain  for 
vulgar  delusions  led  him  to  side  £9r  a 
time  with  the  defenders  of  arbitrary 
power,  his  intellect  was  always  with 
Locke  and  Milton.  Indeed,  his  jests 
upon  hereditary  monarchy  were  some- 
times such  as  would  have  better  become 
a  member  of  the  Calf  s  Head  C^b  than 
a  Privy  Councillor  of  the  Stuarts.  In 
religion  he  was  so  fax  from  being  a 
zealot  that  he  was  called  by  the  un- 
charitable an  atheist :  but  thui  imputa- 
tion he  vehementiy  repelled;  and  in 
truth,  though  he  sometimes  gavescandal 
by  the  way  in  which  he  exerted  his 
rare  powers  both  of  reasoning  and  of 
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ndicnle  on  serions  subjects,  he  seems 
to  hxve  been  by  no  means  misusceptible 
of  religions  impressions. 

He  was  the  chief  of  those  politicians 
vhom  the  two  great  parties  contemptu- 
ously called    Trimmers.   '  Instead  of 
qoaiTelling    with    this   nickname,   he 
asBumed  it  as  a  title  of  honour,  and 
Tindicated,  with    great  yiyacitj,  the 
dignity  of  the    appellation.     Eyeiy 
thfflg  good,  he  said,  trims    between 
extremes.     The  temperate  zone  trims 
between  the  climate  in  which  men  are 
roasted  and  the  climate  in  which  they 
ai«  frozen.    The  English  Church  trims 
between  the  Anabaptist  madness  and 
the  Papist    lethargy.     The    English 
constitution    trims    between    Turkish 
despotism  and  Polish  anarchy.    Virtue 
is  nothing  but  a  just  temper  between 
propensities    any    one    of    which,    if 
indulged  to  excess,  becomes  vice.    Nay, 
the  j^ection  of  the  Supreme  Being 
himself  consists  in  the  exact  equili- 
brimn  of  attributes,  none  of  which 
could  preponderate  without  disturbing 
the  whole  moral  and  physical  order  of 
the  wodd.*    Thus  Halifax  was  a  Trim- 
mer on   principle.     He    was    also  a 
Trimmer  by  the  constitution  both  of 
his  head  and  of  his  heart    His  under- 
standing was  keen,  sceptical,  inexhausti- 
bly fertile  in  distinctions    and  objec- 
tions; his  taste  refined,  his  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  exquisite ;  his  temper  placid 
and  forgiving,  but  feustidious,  and  by  no 
means  prone  either  to  malevolence  or  to 
enthusiastic  admiration.    Such  a  man 
could  not  lonff  be  constant  to  any  band 
ofpoUticalallies.  He  must  not,  however, 
be  confounded  with  the  vulgar  crowd  of 
rraegades.    For  though,  like  them,  he 
passed  from  side  to  side,  his  transition 
vas  always  in  the  direction  opposite  to 
theirs.    He  had  nothing  in  common 
with  those  who  fiy  from  extreme  to 
extreme,  and  who  regard  the  party 
which   they  have   deserted  with    an 
uumosity  &r  exceeding  that  of  consis- 
tent enemies.    His  place  was  on  the 
debatable  ground  between  the  hostile 
dirisions  of  the  community,  and  he 

*  Halifax  was  nndonbtedly  the  real  author 
of  tlie  Character  of  a  Trimmer,  which,  for  a 
tJae^went  under  the  name  of  his  kinsman, 
ttrWniiam  Coventry. 


never  wandered  far  beyond  the  frontier 
of  either.  The  party  to  which  he  at 
any  moment  belonged  was  the  party 
wMch,  at  that  moment^  he  liked  least, 
because  it  was  the  party  of  which  at 
that  moment  he  had  the  nearest  view. 
He  was  therefore  always  severe  upon 
his  violent  associates,  and  was  always 
in  friendly  relations  with  his  moderate 
opponents.  Every  faction  in  the  dav 
of  its  insolent  and  vindictive  triumpn 
incurred  his  censure ;  and  every  faction, 
when  vanquished  and  persecuted,  found 
in  him  a  protector.  To  his  lasting 
honour  it  must  be  mentioned  that  he 
attempted  to  save  those  victims  whose 
fate  has  left  the  deepest  stain  both  on 
the  Whig  and  on  the  Tory  name. 

He  had  greatly  distinguished  himself 
in  opposition,  and  had  thus  drawn  on 
himself  the  royal  displeasure,  which 
was  indeed  so  strong  that  he  was  not 
admitted  into  the  Council  of  Thirty 
without  much  difficulty  and  long  alter- 
cation. As  soon,  however,  as  he  had 
obtained  a  footing  at  court,  the  charms 
of  his  manner  and  of  his  conversation 
made  him  a  favourite.  He  was  seri- 
ously alarmed  by  the  violence  of  the 
public  discontent.  He  thought  that 
uberty  was  for  the  present  safe,  and 
that  order  and  legitimate  authority 
were  in  danger.  He  therefore,  as  was 
his  fashion,  joined  himself  to  the 
weaker  side.  Perhaps  his. conversion 
was  not  wholly  disinterested.  For 
study  and  reflection,  though  they  had 
emancipated  him  from  many  vulgar 
prejudices,  had  left  him  a  slave  to 
vulgar  desires.  Money  he  did  not 
want ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  he 
ever  obtained  it  by  any  means  which, 
in  that  age,  even  severe  censors  con- 
sidered as  dishonourable;  but  rank 
and  power  had  strong  attractions  for 
him.  He  pretended,  indeed,  that  he 
considered  titles  and  great  offices  as 
baits  which  could  aUure  none  but  fools, 
that  he  hated  business,  pomp,  and  pa- 
geantry, and  that  his  dearest  wish  was 
to  escape  from  the  bustle  and  glitter  of 
Whitehall  to  the  quiet  woods  which 
surrounded  his  ancient  mansion  in 
Nottinghamshire :  but  his  conduct  was 
not  a  little  at  variance  with  his  pro- 
fessions.    In  truth  he  wished  to  com- 
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xnand  the  respect  at  once  of  courtiers 
and  of  pMlosopliers,  to  be  admired  for 
attaining  high  dignities,  and  to  be  at 
the  same  time  admired  £or  despsang 
them. 

Sunderland  ifES  Secretaiy  of  State. 

ctariMster  ^^  *^  '***'*  ^®  poHtical  im- 
ofsuBdar.  moTaUty  of  hisagewaspersoni- 
'^        fied  in  the  mostlyely  ^ner. 
Nature  had  giTen  him  a  keen  under- 
standing, a  restless  and  misdiievons 
temp^,  a  cold  heart,  and  an  alrject 
spirit     His  mind  had  undergone  a 
training  by  which  all  his  Tices  had 
been  nursed  up  to  tiie  rankest  maturity. 
At  his  entrance  into  public  life,  he  had 
passed  several  years  in  diplomatic  posts 
abroad,  and  had  been,  during  some 
time,  minister  in  France.   Eveiy  calling 
has  its  peculiar  temptations.    There  is 
no  ii\justice  in  saying  that  diplomatists, 
as  a  dass,  have  ^ways    been  more 
distinguished  by  their  address,  by  the 
art  with  which  fliey  win  the  confiaence 
of  those  with  whom  they  have  to  deal, 
and  by  the  ease  with  wMch  they  catch 
the  tone  of  every  society  into  which 
they  are  admitted,  than  by  generous 
enthusiasm  or  austere  rectitude;  and 
the    relations    between    Charles    and 
Lewis  were  such  that  no  English  noble- 
man could  long  reside  in  France  as 
envoy,   and   retain  any   patriotic   or 
hcmourable    sentiment.       Sunderland 
came  fortii  from  the   bad  sehocd  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up,  cunning, 
supple,  shameless,  free  fixmi  all  pre- 
judices, and  destitute  of  all  principles. 
He  was,  by  hereditaiy  connection,  a 
Cavalier :  but  with  the  Cavaliers  he  had 
nothing    in    common.      They    were 
zealous  for  monarchy,  and  condemned 
in  theory  all  resistance.    Yet  they  had 
sturdy  EngUsh    hearts  which  would 
never  have  endured   real  despotism. 
He,  on  the  contraiy,  had  a  lEinguid 
speculative  liking  for  republican  insti- 
tutions,  which  was  compatible  with 
perfect  readiness  to  be  in  practice  the 
most  servile  instrument  of  arbitrary 
power.    Like  many  other  accomplished 
flatterers  and  negotiators,  he  was  far 
more  ddlful  in  the  art  of  reading  the 
characters  and  practising  on  the  weak- 
nesses of  individuals,  than  in  the  art 
of   discerning  the  feelings    of   great 


masses,  and  of  foresedi^  the  a^^oadi 
of  gr^t  revolutions.  He  was  adidt 
in  intrigue ;  and  it  was  di£^nlt  eren 
for  shrewd  and  ^q>erienoed  men^o 
had  been  amply  Ibrewamed  of  his 
perfidy  to  withjtend  the  fEueination  <^ 
his  manner,  and  to  refiise  credit  to  his 
professions  of  attachment.  But  hewn 
so  intent  on  observing  and  courtmg 
particular  peraons,  that  he  often  fnrgot 
to  stttc^  the  temper  ci  tbe  natioo. 
He  therefore  miscalculated  gjnoAj 
with  respect  to  some  of  Hat  mort  bm)- 
mentous  events  of  his  tim&  Mxure 
thaa  one  important  movement  and 
rebound  of  tlie  public  mind  to<^  him 
by  smxHise ;  and  the  world,  unable  to 
understand  how  so  clever  a  man  eoold 
be  Mind  to  vdiat  was  dearlv  discened 
by  tihe  poHtidons  of  the  coffee  houses, 
sometimes  attributed  to  de^  design 
what  were  in  truth  mete  bhmden. 

It  was  only  in  private  conference  that 
his  eminent  abilities  displayed  them- 
selves. In  the  royal  doset,  or  in  a  yay 
small  cirde,  he  exerdsed  great  infio- 
ence.  But  at  the  Ooimeil  board  he  was 
tadtnm  ,*  and  in  the  House  of  Loids 
he  never  opened  his  lips. 

The  four  confidential  advisers  of  t^e 
crown  soon  found  that  their  position 
was  embarraedng  <rad  invidious.  Q^e 
other  members  of  the  Council  mur- 
mured at  a  distinction  ineon8ist0it  with 
the  Hingis  promises ;  and  some  of  than, 
with  Shaftesbury  at  thdr  h^id,  again 
betook  themselves  to  strenuous  o^^Km- 
tion  in  Parliament.  The  agitation, 
whidi  had  been  suspended  by  the  late 
changes,  speedily  became  more  vident 
than  ever.  It  was  in  vain  that  CSiarles 
offered  to  grant  to  the  Commons  any 
security  for  the  Protestant  religion 
which  they  eould  devise,  provided  only 
that  they  would  not  towm  the  order  of 
succession.  They  would  besr  of  no 
comjH-omise.  They  would  have  "die 
Exclusion  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the 
Exdusion  BiU.  The  King,  ihereioie, 
a  few  weeks  alter  he  had  publidy  pro- 
mised to  take  no  step  without  the  ad- 
vice of  his  new  Council,  went  down  to 
the  House  of  Lords  without  mention- 
ing his  intention  in  Council,  and  pro- 
rogued the  Parliament. 

The  day  of  that  prorogation,  the 
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twoitf-sixtii  of  Kay,  1679,  is  a  great 
FMNKit.  ^ra  in  our  history.  For  on  that 
p^^  day  the  Habeas  Corpufl  Act  re- 
■^  ceived  the  n^al  assent  From 
Ikb  time  of  the  Great  Chaiter,  the  snb- 
stsntive  law  tespeeting  the  personal 
liberty  of  Englishipen  had  been  nearly 
the  same  aa  at  pres^it :  bnt  it  had  been 
iseffieadoiui  for  want  of  a  strii^nt 
sjsteiaof  procednre.  What  was  ne^ied 
was  not  a  new  right,  but  a  prompt  and 
seazcfaing  remedy;  and  sach  a  remedy 
^^^  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  eap" 
cmvh  pHed.  The  £in^  would  ^adly 
^  haTe  refused  his  consent  to 
tiiat  measore:  b«t  he  was  aboat  to 
appeal  from  his  BEurliament  to  his  people 
OB  the  qnestioB  <^  the  saecesnon ;  and 
he  eonbl  not  yentore,  at  so  critical  a 
mom^t,  to  reject  a  \nR  which  was  in 
the  highest  degree  popolar. 

On  the  same  day,  the  press  of  Eng- 
laad  became  for  a  short  time  free.  £i 
old  times  printers  had  been  strictly  con- 
trolled by  the  Comrt  of  Star  Chaonber. 
The  Long  Pariiament  had  abolished 
^  Star  Chamber,  but  had,  in  spite  of 
the  philosophical  ai^  eloquent  expos- 
tulation of  Milton,  established  and 
maintained  a  censorship.  Soon  after 
the  Bestoration,  an  Act  had  been  passed 
^(iiidi  prohibited  the  printing  of  nnH- 
censed  books;  andithadbeenproyided 
that  this  Act  should  continne  in  force 
till  the  ead  of  the  first  session  of  the 
next  Parliament.  That  moment  had 
now  arrired ;  and  the  King,  in  the  yery 
aet  of  dismn^ing  the  Houses,  emanci- 
pated the  Press. 

Shorty  after  the  prorogation  came  a 
heaod  dissolution  and  another  general 
S£of  election.  The  zeal  and  strength 
^•»-  of  the  opposition  were  at  the 
Iwght  The  cry  for  the  Eschision 
M  was  loikler  tiian  oyer ;  and  with 
thiseiy  was  minted  another  ciy,  which 
^  the  blood  of  the  multitude,  but 
vhich  was  heard  with  regret  and  alarm 
^  aU  iudieious  friends  of  freedom. 
Not  oniyAe  rights  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  an  avowed  Pajast,  but  those  of 
las  two  daughters,  sincere  and  zealous 
^ftestants^  were  assailed.  It  was  con- 
ildently  affirmed  that  the  eldest  natural 
wa  of  the  King  had  been  bom  in  wed- 
loA,  and  was  &wful  heir  to  the  crown. 


Charies,  while  a  wanderer  on  the 
Continent^  had  fallen  in  at  the  p^^,^ 
Hague  wh;h  Lucy  Walters,  a  ofSb^^ 
Welsh  girl  of  great  beauty,  but  "*""** 
of  weak  understanding  and  dissoluto 
manners.  She  became  his  mistress, 
and  presented  him  with  a  son.  A  sus- 
picious loyer  might  haye  had  his  doubts ; 
for  the  lady  had  sey^ral  admirers,  and 
was  not  supposed  to  be  cruel  to  any. 
Chades>  howeyer,  readily  took  her  word, 
and  poured  forth  on  little  James  Crofts, 
as  the  boy  was  then  called,  an  oyerflow- 
inff  fondness,  such  as  seemed  hardly  to 
belong  to  that  cool  and  careless  nature. 
Soon  after  the  Kestoration,  the  young 
fayourito,  who  had  learned  in  Prance 
the  exercises  then  considered  necessary 
to  a  fine  gentleman,  made  his  appear- 
ance at  WhitehalL  He  was  lodged  in 
the  palace,  attended  by  pages,  and  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  seyeial  distinctions 
which  had  till  then  been  confined  to 
princes  of  the  blood  royal  He  was 
married,  while  still  in  tender  youth,  to 
Anne  Scott,  heiress  c^  the  noble  house 
of  Buccleuch.  He  took  her  name,  and 
reeeiyed  with  her  hand  possession  of 
h^  ample  domains.  The  estato  which 
he  had  acquired  by  this  match  was 
popularly  estimated  at  not  less  than 
ten  thousand,  pounds  a  year.  Titles, 
and  fayours  more  substantial  than  titles, 
were  layished  on  him.  He  was  made 
Duke  of  Monmouth  in  England,  Duke 
of  Succleuch  in  Scotland,  a  Knight  of 
the  Garter,  Master  of  the  Horse,  Com- 
mander of  the  first  troop  of  Life  Guards, 
Chief  Justice  of  Eyre  south  of  Trent, 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Uniyersity  of 
Cambridge.  Nor  did  he  appear  to  the 
public  unworthy  of  his  high  fortunes. 
His  countenance  was  eminently  hand- 
some and  engaging,  his  temper  sweet, 
his  manners  polite  and  afiable.  Though 
a  libertine,  he  won  the  hearts  of  the 
Puritans.  Though  he  was  known  to 
haye  been  priyy  to  the  shameful  attack 
<m  Sir  John  Coventry,  he  easily  ob- 
tained the  forgiyeness  of  the  Country 
Party.  Eyen  austere  moraKsts  owned 
that^  in  such  a  court,  strict  conjugal 
fidelity  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  from 
one  who,  while  a  child,  had  been  mar- 
ried to  another  child.  Even  patriots 
were  willing  to  excuse  a  headstrong  boy 
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for  yisiting  with  immoderate  vengeance 
an  insult  offered  to  his  father.  And 
(joon  the  stain  left  by  loose  amours  and 
midnight  brawls  was  effaced  by  honour- 
able exploits.  When  Charles  and  Lewis 
united  their  forces  against  Holland, 
Monmouth  commanded  the  English 
auxiliaries  who  were  sent  to  the  Con- 
tinent, and  approved  himself  a  gallant 
soldier  and  a  not  unintelligent  officer. 
On  his  return  he  found  himself  the  most 
popular  man  in  the  kingdom.  Nothing 
was  withheld  from  him  but  the  crown ; 
nor  did  even  the  crown  seem  to  be 
absolutely  beyond  his  reach.  The  dis- 
tinction which  had  most  injudiciously 
been  made  between  him  and  the  high- 
est nobles  had  produced  evil  conse- 
quences. When  a  boy  he  had  been 
invited  to  put  on  his  hat  in  the  presence 
chamber,  while  Howards  and  Seymours 
stood  uncovered  round  him.  When 
foreign  princes  died,  he  had  mourned 
for  them  in  the  long  purple  cloak,  which 
no  other  subject,  except  the  Duke  of 
York  and  Prince  Bupert,  was  permitted 
to  wear.  It  was  natural  that  these 
things  should  lead  him  to  regard  him- 
self as  a  legitimate  prince  of  the  House 
of  Stuart.  Charles,  even  at  a  ripe  age, 
was  devoted  to  his  pleasures  and  re- 
gardless of  his  dignify.  It  could  hardly 
be  thought  incredible  that  he  should  at 
twenty  have  secretly  gone  through  the 
form  of  espousing  a  lady  whose  beauty 
had  fascinated  him.  While  Monmouth 
was  still  a  chUd,  and  while  the  Duke 
of  York  still  passed  for  a  Protestant,  it 
was  rumoured  throughout  the  country, 
and  even  in  circles  which  ought  to  have 
been  well  informed,  that  the  King  had 
made  Lucy  Walters  his  wife,  and  that^ 
if  every  one  had  his  rights  her  son  would 
be  Prince  of  Wales.  Much  was  said  of 
a  certain  black  box  which,  according  to 
the  vulgar  belief,  contained  the  contract 
of  marriage.  When  Monmouth  had 
returned  fr^om  the  Low  Countries  with 
a  high  character  for  valour  and  conduct, 
and  when  the  Duke  of  York  was  known 
to  be  a  member  of  a  church  detested 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  nation,  this 
idle  story  became  important.  For  it 
there  was  not  the  slightest  evidence. 
Against  it  there  was  the  solemn  asse- 
veration of  the  King;  made  before  his 


Council,  and  by  his  order  communicated 
to  his  people.  But  the  multitude,  always 
fond  of  romantic  adventures,  drank  in 
eagerly  the  tale  of  the  secret  espousals 
and  the  black  box.  Some  chiefs  of 
the  opposition  acted  on  this  occasion  as 
they  acted  with  respect  to  the  more 
odious  &ble  of  Oates,  and  countenanced 
a  story  which  they  must  have  despised. 
The  interest  which  the  populace  took 
in  him  whom  they  regarded  as  the 
champion  of  the  true  religion,  and  the 
rightM  heir  of  the  British  throne,  was 
kept  up  by  every  artifice.  When  Mon- 
mouth arrived  in  London  at  midnight, 
the  watchmen  were  ordered  by  the  ma- 
gistrates to  proclaim  the  jo^l  erent 
through  the  streets  of  the  City:  the 
people  left  their  beds:  bonfires  were 
lighted :  the  windows  were  illuminated : 
the  churches  were  opened ;  and  a  meny 
peal  rose  from  all  the  steeples.  When 
he  travelled,  he  was  everywhere  re- 
ceived with  not  less  pomp,  and  with  fiff 
more  enthusiasm,  than  had  been  dis- 
played when  Kiogs  had  made  pro- 
gresses through  the  realm.  He  was 
escorted  from  mansion  to  mansion  by 
long  cavalcades  of  armed  gentlemen 
and  yeomen.  Cities  poured  forth  their 
whole  population  to  receive  him.  Elec- 
tors thronged  round  him,  to  assure  him 
that  their  votes  were  at  his  disposal 
To  such  a  height  were  his  pretensions 
carried,  that  he  not  only  exhibited  on 
his  escutcheon  the  lions  of  England  and 
the  lilies  of  France  without  tiie  baton 
sinister  under  which,  according  to  the 
law  of  heraldry,  they  should  have  been 
debruised  in  token  of  his  illegitimate 
birth,  but  ventured  to  touch  for  the 
king's  eviL  At  the  same  time  he  ne- 
glected no  art  of  condescension  by  which 
the  love  of  the  multitude  could  be  con- 
ciliated. He  stood  godfiither  to  the 
duldren  of  the  peasantry,  mingled  in 
every  rustic  sport,  wrestled,  played  at 
quarterstaf^  and  won  fi)otiaces  in  his 
boots  against  fieet  runners  in  shoes. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that,  at 
two  of  the  greatest  coi^unctures  in  our 
history,  the  chiefs  of  the  Protestant 
party  should  have  committed  the  same 
error,  and  should  by  that  error  hare 
greatly  endangered  their  country  and 
their    religion.      At    the    death    of 
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Edward  the  Sixth  they  set  up  the  Lady 
Jane,  without  any  show  of  birthright, 
in  opposition,  not  onl^  to  their  enemy 
Mary,  but  also  to  Ehzabeth,  the  true 
hope  of  England  and  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Thus  the  most  respectable  Fro- 
testants,  with  Elizabeth  at  their  head, 
vere  forced  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  Papists.  Li  the  same  manner, 
a  hundred  and  thirty  years  later,  a 
part  of  the  opposition,  by  setting  up 
Monmouth  aa  a  claimant  of  the  crown, 
attacked  the  rights,  not  only  of  James, 
whom  they  justly  regarded  as  an  im- 
placable foe  of  their  faith  and  their 
h^erties,  but  also  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange,  who  were  eminent- 
ly marked  out,  both  by  situation  and 
by  personal  quaHties,  as  the  defenders 
of  all  free  goyemments  and  of  all 
reformed  churches. 

The  folly  of  this  course  speedily 
became  manifest.  At  present  the 
popularity  of  Monmouth  constituted  a 
great  part  of  the  strength  of  the  opposi- 
tion. The  elections  went  against  the 
court:. the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Houses  drew  near;  and  it  was 
necessary  that  the  King  should  deter- 
nine  on  some  line  of  conduct.  Those 
who  advised  him  discerned  the  first 
faint  signs  of  a  change  of  public 
feeling,  and  hoped  that,  by  merely 
postponing  the  conflict,  he  would  be 
able  to  secure  the  victory.  He  there- 
fore, without  even  asking  the  opinion 
of  the  Council  of  Thirty,  resolved 
to  prorogue  the  new  Parliament  be- 
fore it  entered  on  business.  At  the 
f^ame  time  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had 
returned  from  Brussels,  was  ordered  to 
retire  to  Scotland,  and  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  administration  of  that 
loQgdom. 

Temple's  plan  of  govemment  was 
now  avowedly  abandoned  and  very 
won  forgotten.  The  Privy  Council 
Wi  became  what  it  had  been, 
^aftesbury  and  those  who  were  con- 
nected with  him  in  politics  resigned 
^^  seats.  Temple  himself,  as  was 
his  wont  in  tmquiet  times,  retired  to 
bis  garden  and  his  library.  Essex 
qmtted  the  Board  of  Treasury,  and 
^  in  his  lot  with  the  opposition. 
But  Halifax,  disgusted  and  akrmed  by 


the  violence  of  his  old  associates,  and 
Sunderland,  who  never  quitted  place 
while  he  could  hold  it,  remained  in  the 
King's  service. 

In  consequence  of  the  resignations 
which  took  place  at  this  conjuncture, 
the  way  to  greatness  was  left  clear  to  a 
new  set  of  aspirants.  Two  statesmen, 
who  subsequently  rose  to  the  highest 
eminence  which  a  British  subject  can 
reach,  soon  began  to  attract  a  large 
share  of  the  public  attention.  These 
were  Lavtrence  Hyde  and  Sidney 
Godolphin. 

Lawrence  Hyde  was  the  second  son 
of  the  Chancellor  Clarendon,  Lavrene* 
and  was  brother  of  the  first  "^'**- 
Duchess  of  York.  He  had  excellent 
parts,  which  had  been  improved  by 
parliamentary  and  diplomatic  ex- 
perience; but  the  infinnities  of  his 
temper  detracted  much  from  the  effec- 
tive strength  of  his  abilities.  Nego- 
tiator and  courtier  as  he  was,  he  never 
learnt  the  art  of  governing  or  of  conceal- 
ing his  emotions.  When  prosperous,  he 
was  insolent  and  boastful:  when  he 
sustained  a  check,  his  imdisguised 
mortification  doubled  the  triumph  of 
his  enemies:  very  slight  provocations 
sufficed  to  kindle  his  anger ;  and  when 
he  was  angry  he  said  bitter  things 
which  he  forgot  as  soon  as  he  was  paci- 
fied, but  which  others  remembered  many 
years.  His  quickness  and  penetration 
would  have  made  him  a  consummate  man 
of  business  but  for  his  self-sufficiency  and 
impatience.  His  writings  prove  that 
he  had  many  of  the  qualities  of  an 
orator:  but  his  irritability  prevented 
him  from  doing  himself  justice  in 
debate :  for  nothing  was  easier  than  to 
goad  him  into  a  passion;  and,  from 
the  moment  when  he  went  into  a 
passion,  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  op- 
ponents far  inferior  to  him  in  capacity. 

Unlike  most  of  the  leading  politi- 
cians of  that  generation,  he  was  a 
consistent,  dogged,  and  rancorous  party 
man,  a  CavaUer  of  the  old  school,  a 
zealous  champion  of  the  Crown  and  of 
the  Church,  and  a  hater  of  Bepublicans 
and  Nonconformists.  He  had  conse- 
quently a  great  body  of  personal 
adherents.  The  clergy  especially 
looked  on  him  as  their  own  man,  and 
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extended  to  his  foibles  an  indnlgence 
of  wliich,  to. say  the  truth,  he  stood  in 
some  need:  for  he  drank  deep;  and 
when  he  was  in  a  rage, — and  he  very 
often  was  in  a  rage, — ^he  swore  like  a 
porter. 

He  now  succeeded  Essex  at  the 
Treasury.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  place  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
had  not  then  the  importance  and 
dignity  which  now  belong  to  it  When 
there  was  a  Lord  Treasurer,  that  great 
officer  was  generally  prime  minister; 
but,  when  the  white  staff  was  in  com- 
mission, the  chief  commissioner  hardly 
ranked  so  high  as  a  Secretary  of  State. 
It  was  not  till  the  time  erf  "Walpole 
that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
became,  under  a  humbler  name,  all 
that  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  had 
been. 

Godolphin  had  been  bred  a  page  at 
Sidney  Whitehall,  and  had  early 
<^^^i!'^  acquired  aU  the  flexibiHty  and 
the  selfpossession  of  a  veteran  courtier. 
He  was  laborious,  clearheaded,  and 
profoundly  versed  in  the  details  of 
finance.  Every  government,  therefore, 
found  him  an  usefcd  servant ;  and  there 
was  nothing  in  his  opinions  or  in  his 
character  which  could  prevent  him 
from  serving  any  government.  "Sid- 
ney Godolphin,'*  said  Charles,  "is 
never  in  the  way,  and  never  out  of  the 
way."  This  pointed  remark  goes  far 
to  explain  Oidolphin's  extraordinary 
success  in  life. 

He  acted  at  cQfferent  times  with 
both  the  great  political  parties :  but  he 
never  shared  in  the  passions  of  either. 
Like  most  men  of  cautious  tempers 
and  prosperous  fortunes,  he  had  a 
strong  di^sition  to  support  whatever 
existed.  He  disliked  revolutions;  and, 
for  the  same  reason  for  which  he  dis- 
liked revolutions,  he  disliked  counter- 
revolutions. Biis  deportment  was 
remarkably  grave  and  reserved;  but 
his  personal  tastes  were  low  and  frivo- 
lous ;  and  most  of  the  time  which  he 
could  save  from  public  business  was 
spent  in  racing;  cardplaying,  and  cock- 
fighting.  He  now  sate  below  Rochester 
at  the  Board  of  Treasury,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  there  by  assiduity 
and  intelligence. 


Before  the  new  Parliament  was  suf- 
fered to  meet  for  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness a  whole  year  elapsed,  an  eventful 
year,  which  has  left  lastnig  traces  in 
our  manners  and  language.  Nevez 
before  had  political  controversy  been 
carried  on  with  so  much  freedom.  Never 
before  had  political  clubs  existed  with 
so  elaborate  an  organisatioii  or  so  for- 
midable an  influence.  The  one  question 
of  the  ExdiffiioB  occupied  the  pubHe 
mind.  All  the  presses  and  pulpits  of 
the  realm  took  part  in  the  conflict  On 
one  side  it  was  maintained  that  the 
constitution  and  religion  of  the  state 
could  never  be  secure  under  a  Popish 
King ;  on  the  other,  l^t  the  right  of 
James  to  wear  the  crown  in  his  tnm 
was  derived  from  €K>d,  and  could  not 
be  annulled,  even  by  the  consult  of  all 
the  branches  of  the  legislature.  Every 
county,  every  town,  every  family,  was 
in  agitation.  The  civilities  and  yioijnco 
hospitalities  of  neighbourhood  ott^eoma 
were  interrupted.  The  dearest  miKiaetor 
ties  of  friendship  and  of  blood  ^^^ 
were  sundered.  Even  school-  '*"*• 
boys  were  divided  into  angry  parties; 
and  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Eari  of 
Shaftesbury  had  zealous  adherent  on 
aU  the  forms  of  Westminster  and  Eton. 
The  theatres  shook  with  the  roar  of  the 
contending  Actions.  Pope  Joan  was 
brought  on  the  stage  by  the  zealous 
Protestants.  Pensioned  poets  filled 
their  prologues  and  ^ilogues  with  eu- 
logies on  the  King  and  the  Duke.  The 
malecontents  besieged  the  throne  with 
petitions,  demanding  that  Parliament 
might befOTthwith  convened.  Theloyal- 
ists  sent  up  addresses,  expressing  the 
utmost  abhorrence  of  all  who  presumed 
to  dictate  to  the  sovereign.  The  citi- 
zens of  London  assembled  by  tens  oi 
thousands  to  bum  the  Pope  in  effigy. 
The  government  posted  cavalry  at  Tem- 
ple Bar,  and  placed  ordnance  round 
Whitehall.  In  that  year  our  tongue 
was  enriched  with  two  words,  Mob  and 
Sham,  remarkable  memorials  of  a  season 
of  tumult  and  imposture.*  Opponents 
of  the  court  were  called  Birminghams, 
Petitioners,  and  Exdusionists.  Those 
who  took  the  King's  side  were  Antibir- 

*  N^h's  Examen,  281.  574, 
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nuDglams,  Abboirers,  and  TantiTies. 
These  appellations  soon  became  obso- 
lete:  bitt  at  this  time  were  first  heard 
,._^^.,  two  nicknames  which,  thongh 
wurnd  onginaQj  giyen  in  insult,  were 
'^  soon  assumed  with  pride,  which 
are  still  in  dail  j  use,  which  nave  spread 
as  widely  as  the  English  race,  and 
vMeh  wOl  last  as  long  as  the  English 
literstare.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance 
that  one  of  these  mcknames  was  of 
Seotdi,  and  the  other  of  Irish,  origin. 
Both  in  Scotland  and  in  &^and,  mis- 
goremment  had  called  into  existence 
htnds  of  desperate  men  whose  ferocity 
^rs  heightened  bjreligions  enthusiasm. 
In  Scotland,  some  of  the  persecuted 
Coyenanters,  driven  mad  by  oppression, 
had  lately  murdered  the  Prmiate,  had 
taken  arms  against  the  goyemment,  had 
obtained  some  advantages  against  the 
Emgfs  forces,  and  had  not  been  put 
down  till  Monmouth,  at  the  head  of 
some  troops  firom  England,  had  routed 
tiiem  at  Rythwell  Bridge.  These  zea- 
lots were  most  numerous  among  the 
rastics  of  the  western  lowlands,  who 
were  vulgaity  called  Whigs.  Thus  the 
jypellation  of  "Whig  was  fastened  on 
the  Presbyterian  z^ots  of  Scotland, 
and  was  transferred  to  those  English 
politicians  who  showed  a  disposition  to 
(Rjpose  the  court,  and  to  treat  Protestant 
Konoonformists  with  indulgence.  The 
hogs  of  Ireland,  at  the  same  time,  af- 
forded a  refuge  to  Popish  cmtlaws,  much 
RsonUing  those  who  were  afterwards 
known  as  Whiteboys.  These  men  were 
ften  called  Tories.  The  name  of  Tory 
VBs  ^erefore  gcren  to  Englishmen  who 
nAised  to  concur  in  excluding  a  Boman 
Catholic  prince  from  the  throne. 

The  rage  of  the  hostile  factions  would 
We  been  sufficiently  violent^  if  it  had 
heen  left  to  itselt  But  it  was  stndi- 
onslyexaeperatedW the  common  enemy 
tf  both.  Lewis  still  continued  to  bribe 
spd  flatter  both  the  court  and  the  oppo- 
ntion.  He  exhorted  Charles  to  be  &*m: 
h«  exhorted  James  to  raise  a  civil  war 
in  Scotland :  he  exhorted  the  Whigs 
ootto  Hindi,  and  to  rely  with  confidence 
<»  Ae  protection  of  IVance. 

Tlmxigh  all  this  agitation  a  discem- 
Jog  eye  might  have  perceived  that  the 
p3.1ic  opimon  W88  gradually  ehangmg. 


The  persecutioD  of  the  Boman  Catholics 
went  on;  but  convictions  were  no  longer 
matters  of  coursek  A  new  brood  of  false 
witnesses,  among  whom  a  villain  named 
Dangerfield  was  the  most  conspicuous, 
infested  the  courts :  but  the  stories  of 
l^ieee  men,  though  better  eonstructed 
than  that  of  Gates,  found  less  credit. 
Juries  were  no  longer  so  ea^  of  belief 
as  during  the  panic  which  haid  followed 
the  murder  df  Gkxlfrey;  and  Judges, 
who,  while  the  popular  frenzy  was  at 
the  height,  had  been  ito  moet  obsequi- 
ous instruments,  now  ventured  to  ex- 
press some  part  of  wba,%  they  had  from 
the  first  thcmght 

At  Ittigth,  in  October  1680,  the  Par- 
liament met.  The  Whigs  had  ^„^  _^ 
so  great  a  majority  in  the  Com-  vmrnH^ 
moDS  that  the  Exclusion  Bill  S^  ^' 
went  through  all  its  stages  there  SjS«Stii« 
without  difSculty.  The  ^ng  coSu 
scarcely  knew  on  what  mem- 
bers of  his  own  cabinet  he  could  reckon. 
Hyde  had  been  true  to  his  Tory  opi- 
nions, and  had  steadily  supported  me 
cause  of  hereditary  monardiy.  But 
€h>dolphin,  anxious  for  quiet,  and  be- 
lieving that  quiet  could  be  restored 
only  1^  concession,  wished  the  bill  to 
pass.  Sunderland,  ever  false,  and  ever 
shortsighted,  unable  to  discern  the  signs 
oi  approaching  reaction,  and  anxious  to 
conciliate  the  party  whidi  he  believed 
to  be  irresistible,  determined  to  vote 
against  the  court.  The  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth  implored  her  royal  lover 
not  to  rush  headlong  to  destruction.  If 
there  were  any  point  on  which  he  had 
a  scruple  of  conscience  or  of  honour,  it 
was  the  question  of  the  succession ;  but 
during  some  d^rs  it  seemed  that  he 
would  submit.  He  wavered,  asked  what 
sum  the  Commons  would  give  him  if  ho 
yielded,  and  suffered  a  ne^tiation  to 
be  opened  with  the  leading  Whigs. 
But  a  deep  mutusd  distrust  which  had 
been  many  years  growing,  and  which 
had  been  carefully  nursed  by  the  arts 
of  France,  made  a  treaty  impossible. 
Neither  side  would  place  confidence  in 
the  other.  The  whole  nation  now  looked 
with  breathless  anxietjr  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  assemblage  of  peers  was 
large.  The  King  himsetf  was  present. 
The  debate  was  long,  earnest^  and  occa- 
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Bionally  fnrious.  Some  bands  were  laid 
on  the  pommels  of  swordd,  in  a  manner 
which  revived  the  recollection  of  the 
stormy  Parliaments  of  Henry  the  Third 
and  Richard  the  Second.  Shaftesbniy 
and  Essex  were  joined  by  the  treacher- 
Ezeituion  ovB  Sunderland.  But  the 
JStd  by  genius  of  Halifax  bore  down  all 
tbeunrdb  opposition.  Deserted  by  his 
most  important  colleagues,  and  opposed 
to  a  crowd  of  able  antagonists,  he  de- 
fended the  cause  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
in  a  succession  of  speeches  which,  many 
years  later,  were  remembered  as  mas- 
terpieces of  reasoning,  of  wit,  and  of 
eloquence.  It  is  seldom  that  oratory 
changes  votes.  Yet  the  attestation  of 
contemporaries  leaves  no  doubt  that, 
on  this  occasion,  votes  were  changed  by 
the  oratory  of  Halifax.  The  Bishops, 
true  to  their  doctrines,  supported  the 
principle  of  hereditary  right,  and  the 
bill  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority.* 
The  party  which  preponderated  in 
tion  ^c  House  of  Commons,  bitterly 
of*8tIc.*°  mortified  by  this  defeat,  found 
'"'**•  some  consolation  in  shedding 
the  blood  of  Roman  Catholics.  William 
Howard,  Viscount  Stafford,  one  of  the 
unhappy  men  who  had  been  accused  of 
a  share  in  the  plot,  was  impeached; 
and  on  the  testimony  of  Gates  and  of 
two  other  false  witnesses,  Dugdale  and 
Turberville,  was  found  guilty  of  high 

*  A  peer  who  was  present  has  described  the 
effect  of  Halifax's  oratory  in  words  which  I 
will  quote,  because,  though  they  huve  been 
long  in  print,  they  are  probably  Imown  to  few 
even  of  the  most  curious  and  diligent  readers 
of  history. 

"Of  powerful  eloquence  and  great  parts 
were  the  Duke's  enemies  who  did  assert  the 
BUI ;  but  a  noble  Lord  appeared  against  it 
who,  that  day,  in  all  the  force  of  speech,  in 
reason,  in  arguments  of  what  could  concern 
the  public  or  the  private  interests  of  men,  in 
honour,  in  conscience,  in  estate,  did  outdo 
himself  and  every  other  man ;  and  in  fine  his 
conduct  and  his  parts  were  both  victorious, 
and  by  him  all  the  wit  and  malice  of  that  party 
was  overthrown." 

This  passage  is  taken  from  a  memoir  of 
Henry  Earl  of  Peterborough,  in  a  volume  en- 
titled "  Succinct  Genealoi^es,  by  Bobert  Hal- 
stead,"  fol.  1685.  The  name  of  Halstead  is 
fictitious.  The  real  authors  were  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough  himself  and  his  chaplain.  The 
book  is  extremely  rare.  Only  twenty-four 
copies  were  printed,  two  of  which  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  Of  these  two  one  be- 
longed to  (George  the  Fourth,  and  the  other  to 
Hr.  Grenville. 


treason,  and  suffered  death.  But  the 
circumstances  of  his  trial  and  executioa 
ought  to  have  given  an  useful  warning 
to  the  Whig  leaders.  A  large  and 
respectable  minority  of  the  House  of 
Lords  pronounced  the  prisoner  not 
guilty.  The  multitude,  which  a  few 
months  before  had  received  the  dying 
declarations  of  Oates's  victims  with 
mockery  and  execrations,  now  loudly 
expressed  a  beUef  that  Stafford  was  a 
murdered  man.  When  he  with  his  last 
breath  protested  his  innocence,  the  cry 
was,  "  God  bless  you,  my  Lcn^ !  We 
believe  you,  my  Lord.**  A  judicious 
observer  might  easily  have  predicted 
that  the  blo^  then  shed  would  shortly 
have  blood. 

The  King  determined  to  try  once 
more  the  experiment  of  a  dis-  q^^^ 
solution.  A  new  Parliament  •leetknoc 
was  summoned  to  meet  at  Ox-  ^^^ 
ford,  in  March  1681.  Since  the  days  of 
the  Pkntagenets  the  Houses  had  con- 
stantly sate  at  Westminster,  except 
when  the  plague  was  raging  in  the  capi- 
tal: but  so  extraordinary  a  conjuncture 
seemed  to  require  extraordinary  pre- 
cautions. If  the  Parliament  were  held 
in  its  usual  place  of  assembling,  the 
House  of  Conmions  might  declare  itself 
permanent,  and  might  call  for  aid  on 
the  magistrates  and  citizens  of  London. 
The  trainbands  might  rise  to  defend 
Shaftesbury  as  they  had  risen  forty 
years  before  to  defend  Pym  and 
Hampden.  The  Guards  might  be 
overpowered,  the  palace  forced,  the 
Kin^  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  bis 
mutmous  subjects.  At  Oxford  there 
was  no  such  danger.  The  University 
was  devoted  to  me  crown;  and  the 
gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  were 
generally  Tories.  Here,  therefore,  the 
opposition  had  more  reason  than  the 
Kinff  to  apprehend  violence. 

The  elecuons  were  sharply  contested. 
The  Whigs  still  composed  a  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons :  but  it  was 
plain  that  the  Tory  spirit  was  fast 
rising  throughout  the  country.  It 
should  seem  that  the  sasacious  and 
versatile  Shaftesbury  ought  to  haie 
foreseen  the  coming  change,  and  to 
have  consented  to  the  compromise 
which  the  court  offered:   but  he  ap- 
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pean  to  bare  forgotten  liis  old  tuctics. 
Instead  of  makiDg  dispositions  which, 
in  the  worst  events  would  hare  secured 
his  retreat,  be  took  up  a  position  in 
which  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
either  conquer  or  perish.  Perhaps  his 
head,  strong  as  it  was,  had  been  turned 
by  popularity,  by  success,  and  by  the 
excitement  of  conflict.  Perhaps  he 
had  spurred  his  party  till  he  could  no 
longer  cnrb  it^  and  was  really  hurried 
on  headlong  by  those  whom  he  seemed 
to  guide. 
The  eventful  day  arrived.  The 
meeting  at- Oxford  resembled 


Plriliu 


tto^  rather  that  of  a  Polish  Diet 
uddb.  than  that  of  an  English  Par- 
****■  liament.  The  Whig  members 
were  escorted  by  great  numbers  of 
their  armed  ajid  mounted  tenants  and 
serring  men,  who  exchanged  looks  of 
defiance  with  the  royal  Guards.  The 
filig^itest  proTocation  mighty  under  such 
dicnmstances,  have  produced  a  civil 
war;  but  neither  side  dared  to  strike 
the  first  blow.  The  King  again  offered 
to  consent  to  anything  but  the  Exdu- 
rion  Bill.  The  Commons  were  deter- 
mined to  accept  nothing  but  the 
Exelosion  BilL  In  a  few  days  the 
Parliament  was  again  dissolved.       y 

The  King  had  triumphed.  The  re- 
Toiy  action,  which  had  begun  some 
**'**'^  months  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Houses  at  Oxford,  now  went  rapidly 
on.  The  nation,  indeed,  was  stiu 
hostile  to  Popery :  but,  when  men  re- 
Tiewed  the  whole  history  of  the  plot, 
they  felt  that  their  Protestant  zeal  had 
horned  them  into  folly  and  crime,  and 
conld  scarcely  believe  that  they  had 
heen  induced  by  nursery  tales  to  cla- 
moor  for  the  blood  of  fellow  subjects 
and  fellow  Christians.  The  most  loyal, 
indeed,  could  not  deny  that  the  ad- 
nunistration  of  Charles  had  often  been 
h^^  blamable.  But  men  who  had 
iK)t  the  full  information  which  we 
mess  touching  his  dealings  with 
Fiance,  and  who  were  disgusted  by  the 
^lence  of  the  Whigs,  enumerated  the 
^Ke  concessions  which,  during  the  last 
f«w  years,  he  had  made  to  his  Parlia- 
ments, and  the  still  larger  concessions 
vhich  he  had  declared  himself  willing 
to  make.     He  had  consented  to  the 


laws  which  excluded  Roman  Catholics 
from  the  House  of  Lords,  from  the 
Privy  Council,  and  from  all  civil  and 
military  offices.  He  had  passed  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.  If  securities  yet 
stronger  had  not  been  provided  against 
the  dangers  to  which  the  constitution 
and  the  Church  mieht  be  exposed 
under  a  Roman  Cathouc  sovereign,  the 
fault  lay,  not  with  Charles  who  had 
invited  the  Parliament  to  propose  such 
securities,  but  with  those  Whigs  who 
had  refused  to  hear  of  any  substitute 
for  the  Exclusion  BilL  One  thing  only 
had  the  King  denied  to  his  people. 
He  had  refused  to  take  away  his 
brother's  birthright.  And  was  there 
not  good  reason  to  believe  that  this 
refusal  was  prompted  by  laudable  feel- 
ings? What  selfisii  motive  could  faction 
itself  impute  to  the  royal  mind  ?  The 
Exclusion  Bill  did  not  curtail  tho 
reigning  King's  prerogatives,  or  dimi- 
nish his  income.  Indeed,  bypassing  it, 
he  might  easily  have  obtained  an 
ample  addition  to  his  own  revenue. 
And  what  was  it  to  him  who  roled 
after  him  ?  Nay,  if  he  had  personal 
predilections,  they  were  known  to  be 
rather  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth than  of  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
most  natural  explanation  of  the  King's 
conduct  seemed  to  be  that,  careless  as 
was  his  temper  and  loose  as  were  his 
morals,  he  had,  on  this  occasion,  acted 
from  a  sense  of  duty  and  honour.  And, 
if  so,  would  the  nation  compel  him  to 
do  what  he  thought  criminal  and  dis- 
graceful? To  apply,  even  by  strictly 
constitutional  means,  a  violent  pressure 
to  his  conscience,  seemed  to  zealous 
Royalists  ungenerous  and  undutiful. 
But  strictly  constitutional  means  were 
not  the  only  means  which  the  Whigs 
were  disposed  to  employ.  Signs  were 
already  discernible  wluch  portended 
the  approach  of  great  troubles.  Men, 
who,  in  the  time  of  the  civil  war  and 
of  the  Commonwealth,  had  acquired  an 
odious  notoriety,  had  emerged  from  the 
obscurity  in  which,  after  the  Restora- 
tion, they  had  hidden  themselves  from 
the  general  hatred,  showed  their  confi- 
dent and  busy  fiuies  everywhere,  and 
appeared  to  anticipate  a  second  reign 
of  the  Saints.  Another  Naseby,  another 
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H%Ii  Court  of  Justice,  axK>ther  usurper 
on  the  throne,  the  Lords  again  ejected 
from  their  hall  by  violence,  the  Uni- 
Torsities  again  puiged,  the  Church 
again  robbed  and  persecuted,  the 
i^iritans  again  dominant^  to  such  re- 
sists did  &e  desperate  policy  of  the 
opposition  se^n  to  tend. 

8tK»iglj  moved  by  these  aj^>rehen- 
sions,  the  ma^ontj  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  hastened  to  railj  round 
the  thipne.  The  situation  of  the  King 
bore,  at  tiiis  time,  a  great  resemblance 
to  that  in  -which  his  father  stood  just 
after  the  Bemonstranee  had  been  voted. 
But  the  reaction  of  1641  had  not  been 
suffered  to  run  its  course.  Charles  the 
First,  at  the  yeiy  moment  when  his 
people,  Icmg  estranged,  were  returning 
to  ^iw»  with  hearts  disposed  to  recon- 
ciliation, had,  by  a  perfidious  violaticm 
of  the  fondamental  laws  of  the  realm, 
forfeited  their  confidence  for  ever. 
Had  Chades  Uie  Second  taken  a  similar 
course,  had  he  arrested  the  Whig 
leaders  in  an  irregular  manner,  had  he 
impeadied  them  of  high  treason  before 
a  tribunal  which  had  no  legal  jurisdic- 
tion over  them,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
they  would  q>eedily  have  regained  the 
ascendency  whicli  they  had  lost  For- 
tunately icyr  himsdf  he  was  induced, 
at  this  crisis,  to  adopt  a  -pohjcj  singu- 
larly judicious.  He  determmed  to 
conform  to  the  law,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  make  vigorous  and  unsparing 
use  of  the  law  against  his  adversaries. 
He  was  not  bound  to  convoke  a  Par- 
liament till  three  years  should  have 
elapsed.  He  was  not  much  distressed 
for  money.  The  produce  of  the  taxes 
which  had  been  settled  on  him  far  life 
exceeded  the  estimate.  He  was  at 
peace  with  all  the  world.  He  could 
retrench  his  expenses  bv  giving  up  the 
costly  and  useless  settlement  oi  Tan- 
gier ;  and  he  mi^t  hope  for  pecuniary 
aid  from  France.  He  had,  therefore, 
ample  time  and  means  for  a  systematic 
attack  on  the  opposition  under  the 
forma  of  the  constitution.  The  Judges 
were  removable  at  his  pleasure:  ^e 
juries  were  nominated  by  the  Sheriff ; 
and,  in  almost  all  the  counties  of 
England,  the  Sherifis  were  nominated 
by  himself.    Witnesses,  of  the  same 


class  with  those  who  had  reoentlj 
sworn  away  the  lives  of  Papiste,  were 
ready  to  swear  away  the  lives  of 
Whigs. 

The  first  victim  was  C<dlege,  a  noisj 
and  violent  demagogue  of  mean  j^,^ 
hixth  and  education.  He  was  ^gj^^ 
by  trade  a  joiner,  and  vras 
celebrated  as  the  inventor  oi  the  Pro- 
testant fiaiL*  He  had  been  at  OjthrA 
when  the  Parliament  sate  there,  and 
was  accused  of  having  planned  arking 
and  an  attack  on  the  King's  guards. 
Evidence  was  j^^en  a^;ainst  him  hj 
Dugdale  and  Turbemlle,  the  same 
infaonous  men  wbo  had,  a  few  months 
earlier,  borne  false  witness  against 
Staffi>ni.  Li  the  sight  of  a  jury  of 
ooimtry  squires  no  Exdusionist  was 
likely  to  find  favour.  College  was 
convicted.  The  (xowd  whidi  fiSed  the 
court  house  of  Oxford  received  tlie 
verdict  with  a  roar  of  eznltatioD,  as 
barbarous  as  that  which  be  and  his 
friends  had  been  in  the  habit  of  raising 
when  innoeent  Papists  were  doomed  to 
the  gallows.  His  execution  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  judicial  massacre, 
not  less  atrocious  than  that  in  which 
he  had  himsdf  borne  a  share. 

The  government,  emboldened  hj 
this  first  victory,  now  aimed  a  blow  at 
an  enemy  of  a  very  different  class.  It 
was  resolved  that  Shaftesbury  Aia^ 
be  brought  to  trial  for  his  life.  Evi- 
dence was  odlected  which,  it  was 
thought^  would  suf^KHTt  a  chazga  of 
treason.  But  tbe  facts  which  it  was 
necessary  to  prove  wore  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  in  London.  The 
Sherifib  of  London,  chos«i  by  the 
citizens,  were  zealous  Whigs.  They 
named  a  Whig  grand  jury,  whi^ 
threw  out  the  bill  This  defeat^  &r 
from  discouraging  those  who  advised 
the  King,  suggested  to  them  a  new  and 
^daring  scheme.  Since  the  ckartar«r 
charter  of  the  capital  was  in  **•  cf5l. 
tiieir  way,  thatXrter  must  ''""^ 
be  annulled.  It  was  pretended,  there- 
fore,   that    the    City   had    by   some 

»  Tbds  ia  mentioiied  in  tbe  cnxioiis  wc«k 
entitled  "  Bagguaglio  della  soleime  Ck>mpanA 
fatta  in  Boma  gli  otio  di  Gennaio,  1667,  dalf 
fflnstrifisimo  et  ecceDentisBiino  tAgnor  Oontedi 
CaetlflBurine." 
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izv^golarities  foifSeited  its  municipal 
pii^eges ;  and  proceedings  were  insti- 
tuted against  &b  coipoiation  in  the 
Court  of  Xing^s  Bench.  At  the  same 
tame  those  laws  which  had,  soon  alter 
the  Bestcnration,  been  enacted  against 
Ntmoonformists,  and  which  had  re- 
mained dormant  during  the  ascendencj 
of  the  Whigs,  were  eaf oroed  all  over 
the  kingdom  with  extreme  rigour. 

Yet  tiie  ^>irit  of  the  Whigs  was  not 
wk^MB.  snbdned.  Thon^  in  evil 
f**"^**-  pli^t,  they  were  still  a  nu- 
neroufl  and  powerfol  party;  and,  as 
they  mastered  strong  in  the  large 
tovns,  and  especially  in  the  capit^ 
they  made  a  noi^  and  &  show  more 
than  proportioned  to  their  real  force. 
Aoimated  by  the  rec(^ction  of  past 
trimnphs,  and  by  the  sense  of  present 
ofipieBsioB,  they  OYeizated  both  their 
8tzeng&  and  their  wrongs.  It  was  not 
in  th^  power  to  make  out  that  dear 
and  orerwhelming  case  which  can 
akme  justify  so  violent  a  remedy  as 
leastoDce  to  an  established  government. 
Whatever  tliey  might  suspect,  they 
eonld  not  prove  that  their  sovereign 
had  entered  into  a  trealT-  with  France 
against  tiie  religion  and  liberties  of 
England.  What  was  apparent  was 
not  Bufficient  to  warrant  an  appeal  to 
the  sward.  If  the  Lords  had  thrown 
out  the  Exclusion  Bill,  they  had  thrown 
it  ont  in  the  exercise  of  a  right  coeval 
with  the  ocoistitution.  If  the  King 
had  dissolved  the  Oxford  Parliament, 
he  had  dose  so  by  virtue  of  a  prero- 
gatire  wbiek  had  never  been  questioned. 
If  he  had,  since  the  dissolution,  done 
some  harsh  things,  stiU  those  things 
vere  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
letter  of  the  law,  and  wit&  l^e  recent 
practice  of  the  malecontents  themselves. 
If  he  had  prosecuted  his  opponents,  he 
had  proscOTted  them  according  to  the 
proper  forms,  and  before  the  proper 
tribunals.  ThB  evid^ice  now  produced 
for  the  crown  was  at  least  as  worthy  of 
credit  88  the  evidence  on  which  the 
noblest  blood  of  England  had  lately 
hem  ihed  by  the  opposition.  The 
treatment  which  an  accused  Whig  had 
t>ov  to  expect  £rom  judges,  advocates, 
*eriffi,  juries,  and  spectators,  was  no 
vone  than  the  treatment  which  had 


lately  been  thought  by  the  Whigs  good 
enough  for  an  accused  Fapiet.  If  the 
privileges  of  the  City  of  London  were 
attacked,  they  were  attacked,  not  by 
military  violence  or  by  any  disputable 
ex^cise  of  prerogative,  but  according 
to  the  regular  practice  of  Westminster 
HalL  No  tax  was  imposed  by  royal 
authority.  No  law  was  suspended. 
The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  respected. 
Even  the  Test  Act  was  enforced.  The 
opposition  therefore  could  not  bring 
home  to  the  King  that  species  of  mis- 
^ovemment  whidi  alone  could  justify 
insurrection.  And,  even  had  his  mis- 
govemment  been  more  flagrant  than  it 
was,  insurrection  would  ami  have  been 
criminal,  because  it  was  almost  certain 
to  be  unsaccessfiiL  The  situation  of 
the  Whigs  in  1682  differed  widely 
&om  that  of  the  Boundheads  forty 
years  before.  Those  who  took  up  arms 
against  Charles  the  Pirst  acted  under 
the  authority  of  a  Parliament  which 
had  been  legally  assembled,  and  which 
could  not,  without  its  own  consent,  be 
legally  dissolved.  The  opponents  of 
Chades  the  Second  were  private  men. 
Almost  aU  the  military  and  naval 
resources  of  the  kingdom  had  been  iat 
the  disposal  of  those  who  resisted 
Charles  the  First  All  the  military 
and  naval  resources  of  the  kingdom 
were  at  the  disposal  of  Charles  the 
Second.  The  House  of  Commons  had 
been  supported  by  at  least  half  the 
nation  against  Charles  the  First  But 
those  who  were  disposed  to  levy  war 
against  Charles  the  Second  were  cer- 
tainly a  minorify.  It  could  hardly  be 
doubted,  therefore,  that,  if  they  at- 
tempted a  rising,  they  would  fail.  StiU 
less  could  it  be  doubted  that  their 
failure  would  aggravate  every  evil  of 
which  they  complained.  The  true 
policy  of  the  Whigs  was  to  submit 
with  patience  to  adversity  which  was 
the  natural  consequence  and  the  just 
punishment  of  their '  errors,  to  wait 
patiently  for  that  turn  of  public  feeling 
which  must  inevitably  come,  to  observe 
the  law,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
{»X)tection,  imperfect  indeed,  but  by  no 
means  nugatory,  which  the  law  afforded 
to  innocence.  Unhappily  they  took  a 
very  different  course.     Unscrupulous 
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and  hotheaded  chiefs  of  the  party 
formed  and  discussed  schemes  of  resist- 
ance, and  were  heard,  if  not  with 
approbation,  yet  with  the  show  of  ac- 
quiescence, by  much  better  men  than 
themselves.  It  was  proposed  that 
there  should  be  simultaneous  insurrec- 
tions in  London,  in  Cheshire,  at  Bris- 
tol, and  at  Newcastle.  Communications 
were  opened  with  the  discontented 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  who  were 
suffering  under  a  tyranny  such  as  Eng- 
land, in  the  worst  times,  had  never 
known.  While  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  thus  revolved  plans  of  open 
rebellion,  but  were  still  restrained  bpr 
fears  or  scruples  &om  taking  any  deci- 
sive step,  a  design  of  a  very  d^erent 
kind  was  meditated  by  some  of  their 
accomplices.  To  fierce  spirits,  unre- 
strained by  principle,  or  maddened  by 
fanaticism,  it  seemed  that  to  waylay 
and  murder  the  King  and  his  brother 
was  the  shortest  and  surest  way  of 
vindicating  the  Protestant  religion  and 
the  liberties  of  England.  A  place  and 
a  time  were  named ;  and  the  details  of 
the  butchery  were  frequently  discussed, 
if  not  definitely  arranged.  This  scheme 
was  known  but  to  few,  and  was  con- 
cealed with  especial  care  &om  the 
upright  and  humane  Russell,  and  from 
Monmouth,  who,  though  not  a  man  of 
delicate  conscience,  would  have  recoiled 
with  horror  firom  the  guilt  of  parricide. 
Thus  there  were  two  plots,  one  within 
the  other.  The  object  of  the  great 
Whig  plot  was  to  raise  the  nation  in 
arms  against  the  government.  The 
lesser  plot,  conmionly  called  the  Rye 
House  Plot^  in  which  only  a  few  des- 
perate men  were  concerned,  had  for  its 
object  the  assassination  of  the  King 
and  of  the  heir  presumptive. 

Both  plots  were  soon  discovered. 
Detection  Cowardly  traitors  hastened  to 
whSeon.  save  themselves,  by  divulging 
•pindM.  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  had 
passed  in  the  deliberations  of  the  party. 
That  only  a  small  minority  of  those 
who  meditated  resistance  had  admitted 
into  their  minds  the  thought  of  assassi- 
nation is  fully  established :  but,  as  the 
two  conspiracies  ran  into  each  other,  it 
was  not  difficult  for  the  government  to 
confound  them  together.    The  just  in- 


dignation excited  by  the  Rye  House 
Plot  was  extended  for  a  time  to 
the  whole  Whig  body.  The  oftiMiL 
Kingwasnowatlibertytoexact  """""^ 
fall  vengeance  for  years  of  restraint 
and  hunuliation.  Shaftesbury,  indeed, 
had  escaped  the  fate  which  his  mani- 
fold perfidy  had  well  deserved.  He 
had  seen  that  the  ruin  of  his  party  was 
at  hand,  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
make  his  peace  with  the  royal  brothers, 
had  fled  to  Holland,  and  had  died  there, 
under  the  generous  protection  of  a  go- 
vernment which  he  had  cruelly  wron^^ 
Monmouth  threw  himself  at  his  fathef^s 
feet  and  found  mercy,  but  soon  gave 
new  offence,  and  thought  it  prudent  to 
go  into  voluntary  exile.  Essex  perish- 
ed by  his  own  hand  in  the  Tower. 
Russell,  who  appears  to  have  been 
guilty  of  no  offence  fidling  witiiin  the 
definition  of  high  treason,  and  Sidney, 
of  whose  guilt  no  legal  evidence  could 
be  produced,  were  beheaded  in  defiance 
of  IBM  and  justice.  Russell  died  with 
the  fortitude  of  a  Christian,  Sidney 
with  the  fortitude  of  a  Stoic.  Some 
active  politicians  of  meaner  rank  were 
sent  to  the  gallows.  Many  quitted  the 
country.  .  Numerous  prosecutions  for 
misprision  of  treason,  for  libel,  and  for 
conspiracy  were  instituted.  Conrie- 
tions  were  obtained  without  difficulty 
from  Tory  juries,  and  rigorous  punish- 
ments were  inflicted  by  courtly  judges. 
With  these  criminal  proceedings  were 
joined  civil  proceedings  scarcely  less 
formidable.  Actions  were  brought 
against  persons  who  had  defeuned  the 
Dukeof  xork;  anddamagestantamount 
to  a  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment 
were  demanded  by  the  plaintiff  and 
without  difficulty  obtained.  The  Court 
of  King's  Bench  pronounced  that  the 
franchi^  of  the  City  of  London  were 
forfeited  to  the  crown.  Flushed  grfrowof 
with  this  great  victory,  the  go-  «»»«t«. 
vemment  proceeded  to  attack  the  con- 
stitutions of  other  corporations  which 
were  governed  by  Whig  officers,  and 
which  had  been  in  the  habit  of  return- 
ing Whig  members  to  Parliament.  Bo- 
rough after  borough  was  compelled  to 
surrender  its  privileges ;  and  new  char- 
ters were  granted  which  gave  the  as- 
cendency everywhere  to  the  Tories. 
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These  proceedings,  however  repre- 
heosible,  had  yet  the  semblaace  of  le- 
gality. They  were  also  accompanied 
bj  an  act  intended  to  quiet  the  uneasi- 
oesB  with  which  many  loyal  men  looked 
forvaid  to  the  accession  of  a  Popish 
sorereign.  The  Lady  Anne,  yonneer 
daoghter  of  the  Dnke  of  York  by  his 
first  wife,  was  married  to  George,  a 
prince  of  the  orthodox  House  of  Den- 
mark. The  Tory  gentry  and  clergy 
might  now  flatter  themselves  that  the 
Chnich  of  England  had  been  effectually 
secured  without  any  violation  of  the 
Older  of  succession.  The  King  and  the 
heir  presumptive  were  nearly  of  the 
same  age.  Both  were  approaching  the 
decline  of  Hfe.  The  King's  health  was 
good.  It  was  therefore  probable  that 
James,  if  he  ever  came  to  the  throne, 
vonld  have  but  a  short  reign.  Beyond 
his  reign  there  was  the  gratifying  pros- 
pect of  a  long  series  of  f^teatant  sove- 
reiffls. 

The  lib^ty  of  unlicensed  printing 
was  of  little  or  no  use  to  the  vanquished 
party;  for  the  temper  of  judges  and 
juries  was  such  that  no  writer  whom 
the  government  prosecuted  for  a  libel 
had  any  chance  of  escaping.  The  dread 
of  punishment  therefore  did  all  that  a 
censorship  could  have  done.  Mean- 
while, the  pulpits  resoimded  with  ha- 
racgaes  against  the  sin  of  rebellion. 
The  treatises  in  which  Eilmer  main- 
tained that  hereditaiy  despotism  was 
the  &nn  of  government  ordained  by 
Ood,  and  that  limited  monarchy  was  a 
pernicious  absurdity,  had  recently  ap- 
poued,  and  had  been  favourably  re- 
ceived by  a  large  section  of  the  Tory 
party.  The  University  of  Oxford,  on 
the  very  day  on  which  Russell  was  put 
to  deadi,  adopted  by  a  solemn  public 
act  these  strange  doctrines,  and  ordered 
the  political  works  of  Buchanan,  Milton, 
ud  Baxter  to  be  publicly  burned  in  the 
court  of  the  Schools. 

Thus  emboldened,  the  King  at  length 
ventured  to  overstep  the  bounds  which 
^  had  dining  some  years  observed,  and 
to  fiolate  the  plain  letter  of  the  law. 
The  law  was  that  not  more  than  three 
yctnriumld  pass  between  the  dissolving 
of  one  Parliament  and  the  convokinff  of 
*i>other.    But,  when  three  years  had 
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elapsed  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Par- 
liament which  sate  at  Oxford,  no  writs 
were  issued  for  an  election.  This  in- 
fraction of  the  constitution  was  the  more 
reprehensible,  because  the  King  had 
little  reason  to  fear  a  meeting  with  s. 
new  House  of  Commons.  The  counties 
were  generallv  on  his  side ;  and  many 
borou^is  in  which  the  Whigs  had  lately 
held  sway  had  been  so  remodelled  that 
they  were  certain  to  return  none  but 
courtiers. 

In  a  short  time  the  law  was  again 
violated  in  order  to  gratify  the  influcM* 
Duke  of  York.  That  prince  ^^^ 
was,  partly  on  account  of  his  York, 
religion,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
steraness  and  harsnness  of  his  nature, 
so  unpopular  that  it  had  been  thought 
necessary  to  keep  him  out  of  sight  while 
the  Exclusion  Bill  was  before  Parlia- 
ment, lest  his  appearance  should  give 
an  advantage  to  the  party  which  was 
struggling  to  deprive  him  of  his  birth- 
right. He  had  therefore  been  sent  to 
govern  Scotland,  where  the  savage  old 
tyrant  Lauderdale  was  sinking  into  the 
grave.  Even  Lauderdale  was  now  out- 
done. The  administration  of  James  was 
marked  by  odious  laws,  by  barbarous 
punishments,  and  by  judgments  to  the 
iniquity  of  which  even  that  age  fur- 
nished no  parallel.  The  Scottish  Privy 
Council  had  power  to  put  state  prisoners 
to  the  question.  But  the  sight  was  so 
dreadful  that,  as  soon  as  the  boots  ap- 
peared, even  the  most  servile  and  hard- 
hearted courtiers  hastened  out  of  the 
chamber.  The  board  was  sometimes 
quite  deserted:  and  it  was  at  length 
found  necessary  to  make  an  order  that 
the  members  should  keep  their  seats 
on  such  occasions.  The  Duke  of  York, 
it  was  remarked,  seemed  to  take  plea- 
sure in  the  spectacle  which  some  of  the 
worst  men  then  living  were  unable  to 
contemplate  without  pity  and  horror. 
He  not  only  came  to  Council  when  the 
torture  was  to  be  inflicted,  but  watehed 
the  agonies  of  the  sufferers  with  that 
sort  of  interest  and  complacency  with 
which  men  observe  a  curious  experi- 
ment in  science.  Thus  he  employed 
himself  at  Edinburgh,  tiU  the  event  of 
the  conflict  between  the  court  and  the 
Whigs  was  no  longer  doubtful.     He 
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then  retoFiied  to  Engknd :  but  he  waa 
still  exduded  by  tiie  Test  Act  from  all 
public  employment ;  nor  did  the  King 
at  first  think  it  safe  to  violate  a  statute 
which  tiie  great  majority  of  his  most 
loyal  subjeds  regarded  as  one  of  the 
emef  securities  oi  their  religion  and  oi 
their  civil  rights.  When,  however,  it 
s^peared,  from  a  succession  of  triak, 
that  the  nation  had  patience  to  endure 
almost  anything  that  the  government 
had  courage  to  do,  Charles  veotared  to 
dispense  witii  the  law  in  his  brother's 
&vour.  The  Ihike  again  took  his  seat 
in  the  Council,  and  resumed  the  di- 
rection of  naval  affiiirs. 

These  breadiies  of  ihe  consf^tution 
He  la  op-  ©recited,  it  is  true,  some  mur- 
gjgd^  murs  among  the  moderate 
Tories,  and  were  not  unani- 
mously approved  even  by  the  King's 
ministers.  HaHfax  in  particular,  now 
a  Marquess  and  Lord  Pnvy  Seal,  had, 
from  the  very  day  on  whidfi  the  Tories 
had 'by  his  help  gained  the  asce^dant^ 
begun  to  turn  Whig.  As  soon  as  the 
Exclusion  Bill  had  been  thrown  out, 
he  had  pressed  the  House  of  Lords  to 
make  provision  against  the  danger  to 
which,  in  the  next  reign,  the  liberties 
and  religion  of  the  nation  might  be 
exposed.  He  now  saw  with  alarm  the 
violence  of  that  reaction  which  was, 
in  no  small  measure,  his  own  work. 
He  did  not  try  to  conceal  the  scorn 
which  he  felt  for  the  servile  doctrines 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  de- 
tested the  French  alliance.  He  dis- 
approved of  the  long  intermission  of 
Parliaments.  He  regretted  the  severity 
with  which  the  vanquished  party  was 
treated.  He  who,  when  the  Whigs 
were  predominant^  had  ventured  to 
pronounce  Stafford  not  guQtv,  ventured, 
when  they  were  vanquishea  and  help- 
less, to  intercede  for  BusseU.  At  one 
of  the  last  councils  which  Charles  held 
a  remarkable  scene  took  place.  The 
charter  of  Massachusetts  had  been 
forfeited.  A  question  arose  how,  for 
the  future,  the  colony  should  be  go- 
verned. The  general  opinion  of  the  board 
was  that  the  whole  power,  legislative 
as  well  as  executive,  should  abide  in 
the  down.  Halifax  took  the  opposite 
side,  and  argued  with  great  energy 


against  absdnte  moBaxd^,  aad  in 
favour  of  representative  govenuaent 
It  was  in  vain,  he  said,  to  think  l^t  a 
p<^pialati<m,  sprang  from  the  English 
stock,  and  animated  by  English  feetmgs, 
would  long  bear  to  be  deprived  of 
English  institutionB.  Life,  lie  ex- 
daimed,  would  not  be  worth  having  in 
a  country  where  liberty  and  property 
were  at  the  mercy  of  one  despotic 
master.  The  Duke  of  York  was  greatly 
incensed  by  this  language^  and  repre- 
sented to  his  brother  the  danger  of 
retaining  in  office  a  man  who  a^>eared 
to  be  infected  with  all  the  worst  notions 
of  Marvell  and  Sidney. 

Some  modem  writers  have  blamed 
Halifax  for  continuing  in  l&e  ministay 
while  he  disapproved  of  the  manner  in 
whidi  both  domestic  and  foreign  afhiis 
were  conducted.  But  this  eeoBoie  is 
unjust.  Indeed  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  word  ministry,  in  the  s^ise  in 
which  we  use  it,  was  then  nnknoiwn.*^ 
The  thing  itself  did  not  exist ;  for  it 
belongs  to  an  age  in  whidi  parliamen- 
tary government  is  fuHy  estaldi^ed. 
At  present  the  chief  servants  of  the 
crown  fOTm  one  body.  Th.ey  are  under- 
stood to  be  on  terms  of  mendly  con- 
fidence with  each  other,  and  to  agree 
as  to  the  main  principles  on  which  the 
executive  administration  ought  to  be 
conducted.  If  a  slight  di&renee  of 
opinion  arises  among  them,  it  is  easily 
compromised :  but,  if  one  of  tiiem  differs 
from  the  rest  on  a  vital  point,  it  is  his 
duty  to  resign.  While  he  retains  his 
office,  he  is  held  responsible  even  for 
step  which  he  has  tried  to  dissuade  his 
colleagues  from  taking.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century,  ihe  heads  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  administration  were 
bound  together  in  no  such  partner^ip. 
Each  of  them  was  accountable  tar  his 
own  acts,  for  the  use  which  he  made  of 
his  own  official  seal,  for  the  documents 
which  he  signed,  for  the  counsel  whidi 
he  gave  to  the  King.  No  statesman 
was  held  answerable  for  what  lie  bad 
not  himself  done,  or  induced  others  to 
do.  If  he  took  care  not  to  l>e  the 
agent  in  what  was  wroi\g,  and  if, 
when  oonsulted,  he  recommended  wh^ 
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-wtB  right,  be  y/na  blamdiess.  It  would 
kye  been  tiiought  strange  scntpnlosity 
in  him  to  qnit  his  post^  because  his 
adrioe  as  to  matters  not  strietlj  within 
Ms  own  department  was  not  taken 
by  bis  mast^;  to  leaye  the  Board  of 
Admiiahy,  for  example,  because  the 
finances  were  in  disorder,  or  the  Board 
rfTreasuiy  because  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  tile  kingdom  were  in  an  un- 
satjsfiictoiy  stato.  It  was,  therefore,  by 
DO  means  nnnsnal  to  see  in  hi^  office, 
at  the  same  time,  men  who  avowedly 
differed  firom  one  another  as  widely  as 
ever  Pnlteney  differed  from  W^pc^, 
or  Fox  from  Pitt 

Hie  moderate  and  eonstitiitional 
Ltrd  oonnsels  off  Halilikx  were  timid- 
*****  ly  and  feebly  seconded  by 
Francis  North,  Lord  Guildford,  who 
tad  lately  been  mad€  keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal  The  character  of  Guild- 
ford has  been  drawn  «t  fuH  lengtb  by 
his  hrofther  Boger  North,  a  most  in- 
tolwant  Tory,  a  most  affected  and 
pedantic  writer,  "but  a  rigihint  observer 
of  all  those  minute  circumstances  which 
throw  light  on  the  dispositions  of  men. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  biographer, 
thongh  he  was  undwr  the  influence  of 
the  strongest  frut^rnal  paaiiality,  and 
though  he  was  eridently  anxious  to 
produce  a  flattering  likeness,  was  im- 
ahle  to  portray  the  Lord  Keeper  other- 
^  than  as  the  most  ignoble  of  man- 
kind. Yet  the  intellect  of  Guildford 
was  dear,  his  industry  great,  his  pro- 
ficiency in  letters  and  science  respect- 
shle,  and  his  legal  learning  more  than 
respectable.  Bus  faults  were  sdfish- 
^  cowardice,  and  meanness.  He 
WM  not  insensible  to  the  power  of 
female  beauty,  nor  averse  from  excess 
in  wine.  Yet  neither  wine  nor  beauty 
<!OQld  ever  seduce  the  cautious  and 
^^  libertine,  even  in  Jus  earliest 
yontii,  into  one  fit  of  indiscreet  gene- 
woty.  Iliough  of  noble  descent,  he 
WW  in  his  prad'seion  by  paying  igno- 
jnimons  homagu  to  all  who  possessed 
ioflaeace  in  the  courts.  He  became 
^ef  Jnstioe  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
^  as  Budi  was  parly  to  some  of  the 
foulest  judicial  murders  recorded  in 
^  Instoiy.  fie  had  sense  enoi^h  to 
pcnave  mm  the  ftrst  l&st  Gates  and 


Bedloe  were  impostors :  but  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  country  were  greatly 
excited:  the  govranment  had  3delded 
to  the  pressure ;  and  North  was  not  a 
man  to  risk  a  good  place  for  the  sake 
of  justice  and  humanity.  Accordingly, 
while  he  was  in  secret  drawing  up  a 
refutation  of  the  whole  romance  of  the 
Popish  plot,  he  declared  in  public 'that 
the  tmth  of  the  story  was  as  plain  as 
the  sun  in  heaven,  and  was  not  ashamed 
to  browbeat^  from  the  seat  of  judgment, 
the  unfortunate  Eoman  Catholics 
who  were  arraigned  before  him  for 
their  lives.  He  had  at  length  reached 
the  highest  post  in  the  law.  But  a 
lawyer,  who,  after  many  years  devoted 
to  profesttonal  labour,  engages  in  poli- 
tics for  the  first  time  at  an  advanced 
period  of  life,  seldom  distinguishes 
himself  as  a  statesman ;  and  Guildford 
was  BO  exception  to  the  general  mle. 
He  was  indeed  so  sensible  of  his 
deficiencies  that  be  never  attended  the 
meetings  of  his  colleagues  on  foreign 
affairs.  Even  on  questions  relating  to 
his  own  profession  his  opinion  had  less 
weight  at  the  Council  bo{u«d  than  that 
of  any  man  who  has  ever  held  the 
Great  Seal.  Such  as  his  influence  was, 
however,  he  used  it,  as  far  as  he  dared, 
on  the  side  of  tiie  laws. 

The  chief  opponent  of  Halifax  was 
Lawrence  Hyde,  who  had  recwitly  been 
created  Earl  of  Bochester.  Of  all 
Tories,  Bochester  was  the  most  in- 
tolerant and  uncc»npx>mi8ing.  The 
moderate  members  of  his  party  com- 
plained that  the  whole  patronage  of 
the  Treasury,  while  he  was  First 
Commissioner  there,  went  to  noisy 
Eealots,  whose  only  claim  to  promotion 
was  that  they  were  always  drinking 
confusion  to  Whiggeiy,  and  lighting 
bonfires  to  bum  the  Exclusion  BilL 
The  Duke  of  York,  pleaeed  with  a 
spirit  which  so  much  resembled  his 
own,  supported  his  brother-in4aw 
passionately  and  obstinately. 

The  attempts  of  the  rival  ministers  to 
surmount  and  su^^kurt  each  other  kept 
l^e  court  in  incessant  €igitation.  Halifax 
pressed  the  King  to  summon  a  Parlia- 
ment, to  grant  a  general  amnesty,  to  de- 
prive the  Duke  of  YoAof  all«hare  in  the 
government,  to  recall  Monmouth  from 
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banishment,  to  break  with  Lewis,  and 
to  fonn  a  close  nnion  with  Holland  on 
the  principles  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
The  Ihike  of  York,  on  the  other  hand, 
dreaded  the  meeting  of  a  Parliament, 
regarded  the  yanqnished  Whigs  with 
undiminished  hatred,  still  flattered 
himself  that  the  design  formed  fourteen 
years  before  at  Dover  might  be  accom- 
plished, daily  represented  to  his  brother 
the  impropriety  of  suffering  one  who 
was  at  heart  a  Eepublican  to  hold  the 
Privy  SeaX  and  strongly  recommended 
Bochester  for  the  great  place  of  Lord 
Treasurer. 

While  the  two  factions  were  strug- 
gling, GtKlolphin,  cautious,  silent,  and 
laborious,  observed  a  neutrality  between 
them.  Sunderland,  with  his  usual  rest- 
less perfidy,  intrigued  against  them 
both.  He  had  been  tunied  out  of 
office  in  disgrace  for  having  voted  in 
favour  of  the  Exclusion  Bij^  but  had 
made  his  peace  by  employing  the  good 
offices  of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth 
and  by  cringing  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  was  once  more  Secretary  of  State. 

Nor  was  Lewis  negligent  or  inactive. 
Policy  of  Everything  at  that  moment 
!'«'*••  fEivoured  his  designs.  He  had 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  German 
empire,  which  was  then  contending 
against  the  Turks  on  the  Danube. 
Holland  could  not,  unsupported,  venture 
to  oppose  him.  He  was  therefore  at 
liberty  to  indulge  his  ambition  and  in- 
solence without  restraint.  He  seized 
Strasburg,  Courtray,  Luxemburg.  He 
exacted  from  the  republic  of  G^noa  the 
most  humiliating  submissions.  The 
power  of  France  at  that  time  reached 
a  higher  point  than  it  ever  before  or 
ever  after  attained,  during  the  ten  cen- 
turies which  separated  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne  from  the  reign  of  Napo- 
leon. It  was  not  easy  to  say  where 
her  acquisitions  would  stop,  if  only 
England  could  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
vassalage.  The  first  object  of  the  court 
of  Versailles  was  therdfore  to  prevent 
the  calling  of  a  Parliament  and  the 
reconciliation  of  English  parties.  JFor 
this  end  bribes,  promises,  and  menaces 
were  unsparingly  employed.  Charles 
WB8  sometimes  allured  by  the  hope  of 
&  subsidy,  and  sometimes  frightened  by 


being  told  that,  if  he  convoked  the 
Houses,  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty 
of  Dover  should  be  published.  Seveisd 
Privy  Cotmcillors  were  bought;  and 
attempts  were  made  to  buy  Halifax, 
but  in  vain.  When  he  had  been  found 
incorruptible,  all  the  art  and  influence 
of  the  French  embassy  were  employed 
to  drive  him  from  office:  but  his 
polished  wit  and  his  various  accom- 
plishments had  made  him  so  agreeable 
to  his  master,  that  the  design  &iled.* 

Halifax  was  not  content  with  stand- 
ing on  the  defensive.  He  openly  ac- 
cused Bochester  of  malversation.  An 
inquiry  took  place.  It  appeared  that 
forty  uiousand  pounds  had  been  lost  to 
the  public  by  the  mismanagement  of 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Tre^uiy.  In 
consequence  of  this  discovery  he  was 
not  odiy  forced  to  relinquish  his  hopes 
of  the  white  staff,  but  was  removed 
from  the  direction  of  the  finances  to 
the  more  dignified  but  less  lucrative 
and  important  post  of  Lord  President 
"I  have  seen  people  kicked  down  stairs," 
said  Halifax;  "but  my  Lord  Bochester 
is  the  flrst  person  mat  I  ever  saw 
kicked  up  stturs."  Gk>dolpliin,  now  a 
peer,  beoune  First  Commissioner  of 
the  Treasury. 

Still,  however,  the  contest  continued. 
The  event  depended  wholly  on  8tmte«f 
the  will  of  Charles :  and  2pJ|;|^ 
Charles  could  not  come  to  a  of  qi«i« 
decision.  In  his  perplexity  he  Ste***°* 
promised  eveiything  to  every-  *■•"***• 
body.  He  would  stand  by  ^E^rance :  he 
woiud  break  with  France:  he  would 
never  meet  another  Parliament:  he 
would  order  writs  for  a  Parliament  to 
be  issued  without  delay.  He  assured 
the  Duke  of  York  that  Hali£uc  should 

*  Lord  Preston,  who  was  enToy  at  Paris« 
wrote  thence  to  Halifax  as  follows  : — *'  I  find 
that  your  lordship  lies  still  under  the  sams 
misfortnneof  belngnofaToorite  totUacxMirt  | 
and  Monsieur  BariUon  dare  not  do  yxm  th# 
hononrto  shine  upon  yon,  since  Ida  mastet 
frowneth.  They  know  yerj  well  your  lord* 
ship's  qualifications,  whidi  make  them  fear 
and  consequently  hate  yon;  and  be  aasoie^ 
my  lord,  if  all  their  strength  can  send  ytm  t# 
Bnflord,  it  shall  be  employed  for  that  en^ 
Two  things,  I  hear,  they  particularly  objesi 
against  yon,  your  secrepy,  and  your  being  i«f 
capable  of  biaing  comxpted.  Against  then 
two  things  I  know  they  have  decdazed.**  TM 
date  of  the  letter  is  October  6,  njs.  1682. 
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be  dismissed  from  office,  and  Halifax 
that  the  Duke  should  be  sent  to  Scot- 
land. In  public  he  affected  impkicable 
lesentment  against  Monmouth,  and  in 
piirate  conyeyed  to  Monmouth  assur- 
ances of  unidterable  affection.  How 
long,  if  the  King's  life  had  been  pro- 
tracted, his  hesitation  would  have  lasted, 
and  what  would  have  been  his  resolve, 
can  only  be  conjectured.  Early  in  the 
jear  1685,  while  hostile  parties  were 
anxiously  awaiting  his  determination, 
he  died,  and  a  new  scene  opened.    In 


a  few  months  the  excesses  of  the  eo- 
vemment  obliterated  the  impression 
which  had  been  made  on  the  public 
mind  by  the  excesses  of  the  opposition. 
The  violent  reaction  which  had  laid 
the  Whig  party  prostrate  was  followed 
by  a  still  more  violent  reaction  in  the 
opposite  direction ;  and  signs  not  to  be 
mistaken  indicated  that  the  great  con- 
flict between  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown  and  the  privileges  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, was  about  to  be  brought  to  a 
final  issue. 


CHAPTER  m. 


I  INTEND,  in  this  chapter,  to  give  a 
deacr^on  of  the  state  in  which  Eng- 
land was  at  the  time  when  the  crown 
passed  from  Charles  the  Second  to  his 
brother.  Such  a  description,  composed 
from  scanty  and  dispersed  matenals, 
nmst  necessarily  be  veiy  imperfect 
Yet  it  may  perhaps  correct  some  false 
notions  wmch  would  make  the  subse- 
quent narrative  unintelligible  or  unin- 
stradive. 

If  we  would  study  with  profit  the 
histoiy  of  our  ancestors,  we  must  be 
oonstuitly  on  our  guard  against  that 
ddnsion  which  the  well  known  names 
of  fiunilies,  places,  and  offices  naturally 
ptodnce,  and  must  never  forget  that 
the  coontry  of  which  we  read  wa«  a 
Tciy  different  countiy  from  that  in 
•hich  we  live.  In  every  experimental 
Kienoe  there  is  a  tendency  towards 
perfection.  In  every  human  being  there 
is  a  wish  to  ameliorate  his  own  con- 
dition. These  two  principles  have  often 
xdSoed,  even  when  counteracted  by 
gnat  public  calamities  and  by  bad 
mtitDtions,  to  carry  civilisation  rapidly 
bnnxd.  No  ordinary  misfortune,  no 
Ofdinaiy  misgovemment,  will  do  so 
nodi  to  make  a  nation  wretched,  as 
the  constant  progress  of  physical  know- 
ledge and  the  constant  effort  of  every 
Baa  to  better  himself  will  do  to  make 
a  sttioD  prosperous.  It  has  often  been 
fonnd  that  profuse  expenditure,  heavy 


taxation,  absurd  commercial  restrictions, 
corrupt  tribunals,  disastrous  wars,  se- 
ditions, persecutions,  couflagrations, 
inundations,  have  not  been  able  to  de- 
stroy capital  as  fast  as  the  exertion^ 
of  private  citizens  have  been  able  to 
create  it.  It  can  easily  be  proved  that, 
in  our  own  land,  the  national  wealth 
has,  during  at  least  six  centuries,  been 
almost  uninterruptedly  increasing;  that 
it  was  greater  under  the  Tudors  than 
under  die  Plantagenets ;  that  it  was 
greater  under  the  Stuarts  than  under 
the  Tudors ;  .that,  in  spite  of  battles, 
sieges,  and  confiscations,  it  was  greater 
on  this  day  of  the  Eestoration  than  on 
the  day  when  the  Long  Parliament 
met;  that,  in  spite  of  maladministra- 
tion, of  extravagance,  of  public  bank- 
ruptcy, of  two  costly  and  unsuccessful 
wars,  of  the  pestilence  and  of  the  fire, 
it  was  greater  on  the  day  of  the  death 
of  Charles  the  Second  than  on  the  day 
of  his  Bestoration.  This  progress, 
having  continued  during  man^  ages, 
became  at  length,  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  portentously 
rapid,  and  has  proceeded,  during  the 
nineteenth,  with  accelerated  velocity. 
In  consequence  partly  of  our  geogra- 
phical and  partly  of  our  moral  position, 
we  have,  during  several  generations, 
been  exempt  from  evils  which  have 
elsewhere  impeded  the  efforts  and 
destroyed  the  fruits  of  industry.  While 
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evezy  part  of  the  Continent,  from 
Moscow  to  Lisbon,  has  been  the  theatre 
of  bloody  and  devastating  wars,  no 
hostile  standard  has  been  seen  here 
but  as  a  trophj.  While  revolutions 
have  taken  place  all  around  ns,  our 
government  has  never  once  been  sub- 
verted by  violence.  During  more  than 
a  hundred  years  there  has  been  in  our 
idand  no  tumult  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  be  called  an  insurrection ;  nor 
has  the  law  been  once  borne  down 
either  by  popular  fiuy  or  by  regal 
tyranny:  public  credit  has  been  held 
sacred :  the  administration  of  justice 
has  been  pure:  even  in  times  which 
might  by  Englishmen  be  justly  called 
evil  times,  we  have  enjoyed  what  almost 
every  other  nation  in  the  world  would 
have  considered  as  an  ample  measure  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom.  Every  man 
has  felt  entire  confidence  that  the  state 
would  protect  him  in  the  possession  of 
what  had  been  earned  by  his  dUigenee 
and  hoarded  by  his  selmeniaL  Under 
the  benignant  influence  of  peace  and 
liberty,  science  has  flourished,  and  has 
been  applied  to  practical  purposes  on  a 
Oft  scale  never  befiore  known.  The 
tbo^Xi"  consequence  is  that  a  change 
hfndXe.  ^  which  the  history  of  the  old 
1686.  world  fhmisbes  no  parallel  has 
taken  place  in  our  country.  Could  the 
England  of  1685  be,  by  some  magical 
process,  set  before  our  eyes,  we  should 
not  know  one  landscape  in  a  hundred 
or  one  building  in  ten  thousand.  The 
country  gentleman  would  not  recognise 
his  own  fields.  The  inhabitant  of  the 
town  would  not  recognise  his  own 
street  Everything  has  been  changed, 
but  the  great  features  of  nature,  and  a 
few  massive  and  diurable  woi^  of 
human  art  "We  might  find  out  Snow- 
don  and  Windermere  the  Cheddar 
Cliffi  and  Beachy  Head.  We  might 
find  out  here  and  there  a  Norman 
minster,  or  a  castle  which  witnessed 
the  wars  of  the  Boses.  But,  with  such 
rare  exceptions,  everytiiing  would  be 
strange  to  us.  Many  thousands  of 
square  miles  which  are  now  rich  com 
land  and  meadows,  intersected  by  green 
hedgerows,  and  dotted  with  villages 
and  pleasant  counta?y  seats,  would  ap- 
pear as  moors  overgrown  with  furze, 


or  fens  abandoned  to  wild  ducks.  We 
should  see  strag^ing  huts  built  of 
wood  and  covered  with  thatch,  where 
we  now  see  mannfficturing  towns  and 
seaports  renowned  to  the  furthest  ends 
of  me  world.  The  capital  itself  wodd 
shrink  to  dimensi^ms  not  much  exceed- 
ing those  of  its  present  suburb  on  the 
s(wth  of  the  Thunes.  Mot  less  strange 
to  us  would  be  the  garb  and  maanera 
of  the  people,  the  furniture  and  the 
equipages,  the  interior  of  the  sh<^  and 
dwellings.  Such  a  change  in  the  state 
of  a  nation  seems  to  be  at  least  as  well 
entitled  to  the  notice  of  a  historian  as 
any  change  of  the  dynasty  or  of  the 
ministry.* 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  an  in- 
quirer, who  wishes  to  form  a  Fopab- 
ooirect  notion  of  the  state  of  a  ^SLd 
community  at  a  given  time,  Swss. 
must  be  to  ascertain  of  how  many 
persons  that  commuaity  then  consisted 
Unfortunately  the  population  of  Eng- 
land in  1685  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  perfect  accuracy.  For  no  great 
state  had  then  adopteii  the  wise  course 
of  pwiodically  numbering  the  pe<^e. 
AU  men  were  left  to  conjecture  for 
themselves ;  and,  as  they  generally 
conjectured  without  examining  fiy^ts, 
and  xmder  the  influence  of  strong  pas- 
sions and  projudioes,  their  guesses 
were  often  ludicrously  absurd.  Even 
intelligent  Londoners  ordinarily  talked 
of  London  as  containing  several  mil- 
lions of  souls.  It  was  confidently 
asserted  by  many  that,  during  the 
thirty  five  years  which  had  elapsed 
between  the  accession  of  Chaiies  the 
First  and  the  Bestoration,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  had  increased  by  two 
millions.t    Even  whUe  the  ravages  of 


*  During  the  interval  which  has  elapsed 
since  this  (dia^ter  was  written,  Wnglid  has 
oontiniied  to  advanoe  rapidly  in  material 
prosperity.  I  have  left  my  text  nearly  as  it 
orighially  stood  ;  bnt  I  have  added  a  tew  notes 
which  may  enable  the  reader  to  formsranc 
notion  of  the  progress  whidi  has  bean  mada 
during  the  last  nine  years ;  and,  in  general,  I 
would  desire  him  to  remember  that  thero  is 
scaro^y  a  district  which  is  not  moce  popu- 
lous, or  a  source  of  weal^  which  is  not  mors 
productive,  at  present  than  in  184S.    (1857.) 

t  Observations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  by 
Captain  John  Graunt  (Sir  William  Petty), 
chap.  zi. 
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the  piagnn  and  fiie  wean  reeent»  it  ivbs 
yie&Bhion  to  aay  that  th«  capital  still 
had  a^  xiillion  aibd  a  half  of  inkabit- 
oto.*  Sdoae  peraoM^  difignsted  by 
tiMse  €BaggOTatiOBB»  raB  -mkntlj  into 
the  qi^poflite  extrem«.  Thus  Isaac 
YoMiiis^  a  man  of  undoubted  pajrts  and 
Iflaimiig^  stceniuNisly  nuntamed  that 
tine  were  only  two  millinnft  ci  human 
bttogB  in  "EDf^aadf  Scotland^  and  Ire^ 
land  taken  together.f 

We  are  not^  however,  left  without 
tiie  means  of  CMrecting'  the  wild  blun- 
den  inte  whieh  some  minds  were 
hunied  by  national  Tanity,. and  otheis 
I7 amorb&d  lore  of  paradox.  There 
are  extant  three  c<»n{mtations  which 
seem  to  be  entitled  to  peculiar  atten- 
tknL  They  are  entisely  independent 
of  each  other:  theyproeeed  on  differ^ 
art  piineiples ;  and  yet  there  is  little 
dsSenmce  in  the  resists* 

One  of  tbese  computati<nas  was  made 
is  the  year  1686»  by  Qre^^iy  King; 
Lsaeaster  hcnld)  a  political  aritbme- 
tioaa  oS  great  aeoteness  and  judg* 
neat  The  basis  of  las  oalculatioBS 
VIS  &e  muaber  of  houses  returned  in 
1690  by  the  officers  who  nMule  the  last 
eoUeetion  of  the  bearth  money.  The 
ceadusion  at  which  he  arrived  was^ 
that  the  poi>nlation  of  England  was 
nearly  five  imllions  mod  a  hiul| 

About  tiie  same  lime,  King  William 
the  TbJid  was  desirous  to  ascertain  the 
ees^anidve  strength  of  the  religious 
seets  into  which  the  community  was 
divided.  An  inquiry  was  instituted, 
and  tepatta  wece  Lud  b^ore  him  fiom 
aU  the  dioceses  of  the  realm.  Accoidr 
iiig  to  these  rep<»rts,  the  number  of  his 
Snglish  subjects  must  have  berai  about 
ire  million  two  hundred  thousand^ 

Lastly,  in  our  own  dayB>  Mr.  Fin- 

t  *•  She  doth  eomfMrehaDd 

fUtailMa  tamkhrtd  tbovMBd  wUeta  do  «*iid 
TWrdftT*  wUdD.'* 

Greftt  Britain*!  Beauty.  1671. 

t  IflMO  yoflBhiff,  De  Hagnltudhie  TTrbium 
Btuaram,  1686.  yoeaiuB,  w  we  leam  from  St. 
Bvzanead,  talked  on  this  subject  oftoaer 
ttd  kmgor  than  faahionable  circleB  cared  to 
Mm. 

Xit^B  Natunril  anA  PciUtioal  Observe- 
tkns,  1696.  This  valoable  treatise,  which 
o^jttt  te  be  read  as  the  author  wrote  it,  and 
nslai  svbled  bj  Davenant,  tHU  be  found  in 
woe  editkme  of  Ohaknen^a  Estimate. 

I  DalzympWe  Appendix  to  Fart  n.  Book  I. 


hoson,  an  actuary  of  eminent  skill, 
sulgected  the  ancient  parochial  registers 
of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials, 
to  all  the  testa  wMch  the  modem 
improvements  in  statistical  science  en- 
abled him  to  apply.  His  opinion  was, 
that,  at  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  population  of  England  was 
&  Httle  under  five  million  two  hundred 
thousand  souls.  * 

Of  these  three  estimates,  framed 
without  concert  by  different  persons 
fix»n  different  sets  of  materiius,  the 
highest,  which  is  that  of  King,  does 
not  exceed  tii&  lowest,  whieh  is  that  of 
Finkuson,  by  one  twelfth.  We  may, 
therefore,  with  confidence,  pronounce 
that,  when  James  the  Second  reined, 
England  contained  between  five  million 
and  five  million  five  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.  On  the  very  highest 
supposition,  she  then  had  less  than  one 
thl^  of  her  present  population,  and 
less  than  three  times  the  population 
whidi  is  now  collected  in  her  gigantic 
capital 

GDhe  increase  of  the  peofde  has  been 
great  in  enreiy  pert  of  the  king*  iinreM« 
dom,butgBnendly  much  greater  {Jj^gy^ 
in  the  northern  than  in  the  ig— frin 
southeiB  shires.  In  truth,  a  thaniath* 
large  part  of  the  country  be-  •""*»• 
yond  Trent  was,  down  to  ihe  eighteenth 
century,  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  Phy- 
sical toad  moral  causes  had  concurred 
to  prevent  civilisation  from  spreading 
to  that  region.  The  air  was  inclement ; 
the  soil  was  generally  such  as  required 
skilful  and  industrious  cultivation; 
and  there  could  be  little  skill  ot 
industry  in  a  tract  which  was  often 
the  theatre  of  war,  and  which,  even 
when  there  was  nominal  peace,  was 
constantly  desolated  by  bands  of  Scot- 
tish marauders.  Bel<»e  the  union  of 
the  two  British  crowns^  and  long  after 
that  union,  there  was  as  great  a 
difference    between    Middlesex    and 

The  praetlee  of  reckoning  the  population  by 
sects  was  long  fashionable.  Gulliver  says  of 
the  King  of  Brobdingnag  ;  "  He  laughed  at 
my  odd  arithmetic,  ae  he  was  pleased  to  call 
it,  in  reckoning  the  nombers  of  our  peoide  by 
a  computation  drawn  from  the  several  sects 
among  us  in  religion  and  politics." 

«  Pretece  to  the  Populaitlon  Betums  of 
1831. 
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Northumberland  as  there  now  is  be- 
tween Massachusetts  and  the  settle- 
ments of  those  squatters  who,  far  to 
the  west  of  the  Mississippi^  administer 
a  rude  justice  with  the  nfle  and  the 
dagger.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  the  traces  left  by  ages  of 
slaughter  and  pillage  were  distinctly 
perceptible,  many  miles  south  of  the 
Tweed,  in  the  face  of  the  countiy  and 
in  the  lawless  manners  of  the  people. 
There  was  still  a  large  dass  of  moss- 
troopers, whose  calling  was  to  plunder 
dwellings  and  to  drive  away  whole 
herds  of  cattle.  It  was  founa  neces- 
sary, soon  after  the  Bestoration,  to 
enact  laws  of  great  severity  for  the 
prevention  of  Siese  outrages.  The 
magistrates  of  Northumberland  and 
Cumberland  were  authorised  to  raise 
bands  of  armed  men  for  the  defence  of 
property  and  order ;  and  provision  was 
made  for  meeting  the  expense  of  these 
levies  by  local  taxation.*  The  parishes 
were  required  to  keep  bloodhounds  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting  the  freebooters. 
Many  old  men  who  were  living  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  could 
well  remember  the  time  when  those 
ferocious  dogs  were  common.f  Yet» 
even«with  such  auxiliaries,  it  was  often 
found  impossible  to  track  the  robbers 
to  their  retreats  among  the  hills  and 
morasses.  For  the  geography  of  that 
wild  country  was  very  imperfectly 
known.  Even  after  the  accession  of 
George  the  Third,  the  path  over  the 
fells  from  Borrowdale  to  Bavenglas 
was  still  a  secret  carefully  kept  by  the 
dalesmen,  some  of  whom  had  i>robablj 
in  their  youth  escaped  from  the  pursuit 
of  justice  by  that  road.^  The  seats  of 
the  gentry  and  the  larger  &rmhouses 
were  fortified.  Oxen  were  penned  at 
ni^t  beneath  tJie  overhanging  battle- 
ments of  the  residence,  which  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  PeeL  The 
inmates  slept  with  arms  at  their  sides. 
Huge  stones  and  boiling  water  were  in 
readiness  to  crush  and  scald  the  plun- 

•  statutes  14  Car.  U.  c.  22. ;  18  &19Car.  11. 
c.  8. ;  29  &  80  Oar.  n.  c  2. 

t  Nioholson  and  Bourne,  Discourse  on  the 
Ancient  State  of  the  Border,  1777. 

t  Gray's  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  Lakes, 
Oct.  8. 1769. 


derer  who  might  venture  to  assail  the 
little  garrison.  No  traveller  ventmed 
into  that  country  without  making  his 
wilL  The  Judges  on  circuity  with  the 
whole  body  of  barristers,  attorneys, 
clerks,  and  serving  men,  rode  on 
horseback  from  Newcastle  to  Carhsle, 
armed  and  escorted  by  a  strong  guard 
under  the  command  of  the  Sheriff. 
It  was  necessary  to  cany  provisioiu ; 
for  the  countiy  was  a  wilderness  which 
afforded  no  supplies.  The  spot  where 
the  cavalcade  halted  to  dine,  under  an 
immense  oak,  is  not  yet  forgotten.  The 
irregular  vigour  wiui  whidi  criminal 
justice  was  administered  shocked  ob- 
servers whose  lives  had  been  passed  in 
more  tranquil  districts.  Juries,  ani- 
mated by  hatred  and  by  a  sense  of 
common  danger,  convicted  house- 
breakers and  cattle  stealers  with  the 
promptitude  of  a  court  martial  in  a 
mutiny ;  and  the  convicts  were  hurried 
by  scores  to  the  gallows.*  Within  the 
memory  of  some  whom  this  generation 
has  seen,  the  sportsmen  who  wandered 
in  pursuit  of  game  to  the  sources 
of  the  Tyne  found  the  heaths  ronnd 
Keeldar  Castle  peopled  by  a  race 
scarcely  less  savage  than  the  Indians  of 
California,  and  heard  with  surprise  the 
half  naked  women  chaunting  a  wild 
measure,  while  the  men  with  brandished 
dirks  danced  a  war  danccf 

Slowly  and  with  difficulty  peace  was 
established  on  the  border.  In  the  train 
of  peace  came  industry  and  all  the  arts 
of  life.  Meanwhile  it  was  discovered 
that  the  regions  north  of  the  Trent  pos- 
sessed in  their  coal  beds  a  source  of 
wealth  fiir  more  precious  than  the  gold 
mines  of  Peru.  It  was  found  that»  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  these  beds,  almoit 
every  manu&cture  might  be  most  pro- 
fitably carried  on.  A  constant  stream 
of  emigrants  be^m  to  roU  northward. 
It  app^ured  by  the  returns  of  1841  that 
the  ancient  archiepiscopal  province  of 
York  contained  two  sevenths  of  the 
population  of  England.  At  the  time 
of  the  Bevolution  that  province  was 
believed  to  contain  only  one  seventh  of 

•  North's  life  of  Guildford ;  Hutchinson's 
History  of  Oumberland,  parish  of  Bramptmi. 

t  See  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Journal,  Oct  7. 
1827,  in  his  life  by  Mr.  Lockhart 
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the  population.*  In  Lancashire  the 
nnmber  of  inhabitants  appears  to  have 
increased  ninefold,  while  in  Norfolk, 
Saffolk,  and  Northamptonshire  it  has 
hardly  donbled.t 

Of  the  taxation  we  can  speak  with 
BcMBM  more  confidence  and  precision 
'"i«w.  than  of  the  popnlation.  The 
leTenne  of  England,  when  Charles  the 
Second  died,  was  small  when  compared 
lith  the  resources  which  she  even  then 
possessed,  or  with  the  sums  which  were 
raised  by  the  gOTemments  of  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  It  had,  from  the 
time  of  the  Restoration,  been  almost 
eonstanUy  increasing :  yet  it  was  little 
more  than  three  fourths  of  the  reyenue 
(tf  die  United  FroTinces,  and  was  hardly 
(me  fifth  of  the  revenue  of  France. 

The  most  important  head  of  receipt 
was  the  excise,  which,  in  the  last  year 
of  the  reign  of  Charles,  produced  five 
hundred  and  eightr-five  thousand 
pounds,  dear  of  all  deductions.  The 
net  proceeds  of  the  customs  amounted 
in  toe  same  year  to  five  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  pounds.  These  bur- 
dens did  not  lie  very  heayy  on  the 
natioii.  The  tax  on  chimneys,  though 
less  productive,  called  forth  fiir  louder 
mnimnrs.  The  discontent  excited  by 
direct  imposts  is,  indeed,  almost  always 
out  of  proportion  to  the  quantity-  of 
money  which  they  bring  into  the  Ex- 
chequer ;  and  the  tax  on  chimneys  was, 
6fen  among  direct  imposts,  peooliarly 
odious:  for  it  could  be  levied  only  by 
means  of  domiciliary  visits;  andof  sudli 
visits  the  English  have  always  been 
impatient  to  a  degree  which  the  people 
of  other  countries  can  but  faintly  con- 
core.  The  poorer  householders  were 
frequently  unable  to  ^y  their  hearth 
monev  to  the  da^.  When  this  hap- 
pened their  furniture  was  distrained 
vithout  mercy:  for  the  tax  was  fimned ; 
anda  fanner  of  taxes  is,  of  all  creditors, 

*  Dalxymple,  Appendix  to  Fart  n.  Book  I. 
The  retorna  of  the  hraxth  money  lead  to  nearly 
the  nme  conclnaion.  The  hearths  in  the  pre- 
^^noeof  York  were  not  a  sixth  of  the  heartha 

1 1  do  not,  of  conrae,  pretend  to  strict  aocn- 
nqr  here ;  bat  I  believe  that  whoever  will 
tika  the  tnmUe  to  compare  the  last  returns  of 
hMKlli  money  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
lUid  with  the  oenana  of  1841,  will  come  to  a 
(iMdnlon  not  very  different  from  mine. 


proverbially  the  most  rapacious.  The 
collectors  were  loudly  accused  of  per- 
forming their  unpopular  duty  with 
harshness  and  insolence.  It  was  said 
that,  as  soon  as  they  appeared  at  the 
threshold  of  a  cottage,  the  children 
began  to  wail,  and  the  old  women  ran 
to  hide  their  earthenware.  Nay,  the 
single  bed  of  a  poor  family  had  some- 
times been  carried  away  and  sold.  The 
net  annual  receipt  from  this  tax  was 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds.* 

When  to  the  three  great  sources  of 
income  which  have  been  mentioned  we 
add  the  royal  domains,  then  f&r  more 
extensive  than  at  present,  the  first  fruits 
and  tenths,  which  had  not  yet  been  sur- 
rendered to  the  Church,  the  Duchies  of 
Cornwall  and  Lancaster,  the  forfeitures, 
and  the  fines,  we  shall  find  that  the 
whole  annual  revenue  of  the  crown  may 
be  fairly  estimated  at  about  fourteen 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  Of  this  re- 
venue part  was  hereditary:  the  rest  had 
been  granted  to  Charles  for  life ;  and 
he  was  at  liberty  to  lay  out  the  whole 
exactly  as  he  thought  fit  Whatever 
he  could  save  by  retrenching  from  the 
expen^ture  of  the  public  departments 
was  an  addition  to  Ms  ^rivy  purse.  Of  • 
the  Post  OfSce  more  will  hereafter  be 
said.  The  profits  of  that  establishment 
had  been  appropriated  by  Parliament 
to  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  King's  revenue  was,  or  rather 

*  There  are  in  the  Fepysian  Library,  some 
ballads  of  that  sge  on  the  chimnqr  money.    I 
win  give  a  specimen  or  two  :— 
•«  Th*  good  old  damM,  whtnovcr  thty  the  ehimnry  man 


Unto  th^r  nooks  th«7  hutt  away,  their  poti  and  pipkins 

hide. 
Thete  is  not  one  old  dame  in  ten,  and  search  the  nation 

throogh, 
But,  if  70a  talk  (rf  chimney  men,  will  spare  a  eorse  or 

two." 

Again; 

**  Like  idanderlng  soldiers  they  *d  enter  the  door. 
And  make  a  dirtcess  on  tlie  goods  of  the  poor. 
While  frighted  poor  childrea  distraetedly  cried  i 
This  noUiing  abated  their  insolent  pride.'* 

In  the  British  MuBenm  there  are  doggrel 
veraea  composed  on  the  same  sabject  and  in 
the  same  spirit : 

**  Or,  if  throngh  pover^  it  be  not  paid. 
For  cruelty  to  tear  away  the  single  bed. 
On  whieh  the  poor  man  rests  hb  weary  head. 
At  once  deprires  him  of  his  rest  and  bread." 

I  take  this  opportunity,  the  first  which 
occurs,  of  acknowledging  most  gratefully  the 
kind  and  liberal  manner  in  which  the  Master 
and  Vicemaster  of  Magdalene  College,  Cam- 
bridge, gave  me  access  to  the  valuable  coUeo- 
tions  of  Pepys. 
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oaght  to  haye  been,  charged  with  the 
payment  of  about  eighty  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  the  interest  of  the  sum 
fraudulently  detained  in  the  Exchequer 
by  the  CabaL  While  Danby  was  at  the 
head  of  the  finances,  the  creditors  had 
received  dividends,  though  not  with  the 
strict  punctuality  of  modem  times :  but 
those  who  had  succeeded  him  at  the 
Treasury  had  been  less  esqpert^  or  less 
solicitous  to  maintain  public  faith. 
Since  the  victory  won  by  tiie  court  over 
the  Whigs  not  a  farthing  had  been  paid; 
and  no  redress  was  ffranted  to  the  suf- 
ferers, tin  a  new  dynasty  had  been 
many  years  on  the  tlurone.  .There  can 
be  no  greater  error  than  to  imagine  that 
the  device  of  mieeting  the  exigencies  of 
the  state  by  loans  was  in^rted  into 
our  island  by  Willkm  the  Third.  What 
really  dates  from  his  reign  is  not  the 
^tem  of  boiTOwing  but  the  system  of 
fading.  From  a  period  of  immemorial 
antiqui^  it  had  been  the  practice  of 
every  English  government  to  contract 
debts,  miat  tl:^  Eevdution  introduced 
was  the  practice  of  honestly  paying 
them.* 

By  plundering  the  public  creditor,  it 
was  possible  to  make  an  income  of  about 
ftmrteen  hundred  thousandpounds,  with 
some  occasional  help  from  Versailles, 
support  the  necessary  charges  of  the  go- 
vernment and  the  wasteAil  expenditure 
of  the  court  For  that  load  which 
pressed  most  heavily  on  the  finances  of 
the  great  continental  states  was  here 
scarcely  felt  In  France,  Germany,  and 
the  Netherlands,  armies,  such  as  Henry 
the  Fourth  and  Philip  the  Second  had 
never  employed  in  time  of  war,  were 
kept  up  in  the  midst  of  peace.  Bas- 
tions and  ravelins  were  everywhere 
rising,  constructed  on  principles  un- 
known to  Parma  and  Spinola.  Stores 
of  artillery  and  ammunition  were  accu- 
mulated, such  as  even  BicheUeu,  whom 
the  preceding  generation  had  regarded 
as  a  worker  of  prodigies,  would  have 
pronounced  fabulous.  No  man  could 
journey  many  leagues  in  those  countries 
without  hearing  the  drums  of  a  regi- 
ment on  march,  or  being  challenged  by 

*  My  chief  authorities  for  this  fbiancial 
statement  -will  be  found  in  the  Commons' 
Jonrnals,  March  1.  and  March  20. 168|k  | 


the  sentinels  <m  the  drawbridge  of  a  ^r- 
tress.  In  our  island,  on  the  con-  nmtMy 
trary,itwa8  possible  to  livelong  •?■«««• 
and  to  travel  fur,  without  heiag  oaot 
reminded,  by  any  martial  af^  or  sound, 
that  the  defence  of  natkms  had  become 
a  science  and  a  calling.  The  minority 
of  Englishm^i  who  were  under  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  had  probably  never 
seen  a  oompuiy  of  regular  soldiers.  Of 
the  dties  whi^  in  the  civil  war,  had 
valiantly  repelled  hostile  armies,  scaree- 
ly  <m%  was  now  ci^aUe  of  sustainiBg  a 
siege.  The  gates  stood  open  nig^  and 
day.  The  ditches  were  d^.  The  rua- 
paits  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into 
decay,  or  were  repaired  only  that  the 
townc^blk  might  have  a  {^.easi^t  wilk 
on  summer  evenings*  Of  the  old  ba- 
ronial keeps  many  had  be^i  dittoed 
by  the  cannon  of  Fair&x  and  GromweQ, 
and  lay  in  hei^  of  ruin,  overgrown 
with  ivy.  Those  which  remained  had 
lost  their  martial  dbamct&t,  and  were 
now  rural  palaces  of  tiie  aristoczaey. 
The  moats  were  turned  into  preserves 
oi  carp  and  pike.  The  mounds  weie 
planted  with  fragrant  shrubs,  throng^ 
whidi  spiral  walks  ran  up  to  sumiaer 
houses  adorned  with  mirrors  and  paint* 
ings.*  On  the  capes*  of  tiie  sea  coast, 
and  on  many  inland  hills,  were  still  seen 
tall  posts,  surmounted  by  barrels.  Onee 
those  barrels  had  been  f^ed  with  pitdi. 
Watchmen  had  heem  set  round  them  m 
seasons  of  danger :  and,  within  a  iem 
hours  after  a  Spanish  sail  had  been 
discovered  in  the  Channel,  or  after  a 
thousand  Scottish  mosstroopers  had 
crossed  the  Tweed,  the  ing^ial  firee  were 
blazing  fifty  miles  of^  and  whole  coun- 
ties were  rising  in  urns.  But  many 
years  had  now  elapsed  sinoe  the  beacons 
had  been  lighted ;  and  they  were  re- 
garded  rather  as  curious  relics  of  ancient 
manners  than  as  parts  of  a  machinery 
necessary  to  t^e  safe^  of  the  state.t 

The  only  army  which  the  law  recog- 
nised was  the  mili^a.  That  fraee  had 
been  remodelled  by  two  Acts  of  Par- 
liament passed  shortly  after  the  Resto- 
ration.    Every  man  who  possessed  five 

"^  See  for  example  the  picture  of  the  monnd 
at  Marlborongh,  in  Stukeley's  Itinerazinm 
Curiosum. 

t  Chambedi^tie's  State  of  "Rngland,  16M. 
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hundred  poimd»  a  year  deriyed  ^om 
land,  or  six  thousand  pounds  of  per- 
sonal estate,  was  bound  to  provide,  equip, 
ud  paj,  at  his  own  chai^  one  horse- 
man.  Eyezy  man  who  had  fifty  pounds 
a  jear  deriYed  from  land,  or  six  hundred 
pounds  of  personal  estate,  was  charged 
in  like  manner  with  one  pikeman  or 
musketeer.  &naller  proprietors  were 
joined  together  in  a  kind  of  socie^,  for 
which  our  language  does  not  afK>rd  a 
special  name,  but  which  an  Athenian 
Tould  have  called  a  Synteleia;  and 
each  society  was  required  to  furnish, 
according  to  its  means,  a  horse  soldier 
or  a  foot  soldier.  The  whole  number 
of  caTaliy  and  infantry  thus  maintained 
was  pojmlarly  estimated  at  a  hundred 
and  thui^  thousand  men.* 

The  £!ing  was,  by  the  ancient  con* 
stitation  of  the  realm,  and  by  the 
recent  and  solemn  acknowledgment  of 
Ix^  Houses  of  Parliament)  the  sole 
Captain  Creneral  of  this  large  force. 
The  Lords  Lieutenants  and  their  Depu- 
ties hdd  the  command  under  him,  and 
appointed  meetings  for  drilling  and  in- 
fection. The  time  occupied  by  such 
meetings,  howeyer,  was  not  to  exceed 
fourteen  days  in  one  year.  The  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace  were  authorised  to 
inflict  slight  penalties  for  breaches  of 
diflc^line.  Of  the  ordinary  cost  no  part 
^ras  paid  by  the  crown :  but,  when  the 
tiaii^^ands  were  called  out  against  an 
enony,  their  subsistence  became  a 
change  on  the  general  revenue  of  the 
states  and  they  were  subject  to  the 
Qtmost  rigour  of  martial  law. 

There  were  those  who  looked  on  the 
militia  with  no  friendly  eye.  Men  who 
had  travelled  much  on  the  Continent, 
vho  had  marvelled  at  the  stern  preci- 
aon  with  which  every  sentinel  moved 
and  spoke  in  the  citadels  built  by  Vau- 
han,  who  had  seen  the  mighty  armies 
which  poured  along  all  the  roads  of  Ger* 
many  to  chase  the  Ottoman  from  the 
gfttes  of  Vienna,  and  who  had  been 
dazzled  by  the  well  ordered  pomp  of 
the  household  troops  of  Lewis,  sneered 
mneh  at  the  way  in  which  the  peasants 
of  Devonshire  and  Yorkshire  marched 
and  wheeled,  shouldered  muskets  and 

*  13  J»  14  Car.  II.  c.  8. ;  IS  Gar.  IX.  o.  4. 
CfaflBberlayne's  State  U  Bn^^and,  1684. 


potrted  pikes.  The  enemies  of  the 
liberties  and  religion  of  England  looked 
with  aversion  on  a  force  which  oould 
not,  without  extreme  risk,  be  employed 
against  those  liberties  and  that  religion, 
and  missed  no  opportunity  of  throwing 
ridicule  on  the  rustic  soldiery.*  En- 
listened  patriots,  when  they  con- 
trasted these  rude  levies  wilii  the  bat- 
talions which,  in  time  of  war,  a  few 
hours  might  bring  to  the  coast  of  Kent 
or  Sussex,  were  forced  to  acknowledge 
that,  dangerous  as  it  might  be  Uf  keep 
1^  a  permanent  military  establishment, 
it  might  be  more  dangerous  still  to 
stake  the  honour  and  independence  of 
the  country  on  the  result  of  a  contest 
between  ploughmen  officered  by  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace,  and  veteran  warriors 
led  by  Marshals  of  Prance.  In  Parlia- 
ment, however,  it  was  necessaiy  to  ex- 
press such  opinions  with  some  reserve ; 
for  the  muitia  was  an  institution 
eminently  popular.  Every  reflection 
thrown  on  it  excited  the  indignation  of 
both  the  great  parties  in  the  state,  and 
especially  of  that  party  which  was 
dirtmguihed  by  peculiar  zeal  for 
monarchy  and  for  the  AngpUcan  Church. 
The  array  of  the  counties  was  com- 
manded almost  exclusively  by  Tory 
noblemen  and  gentlemen.  They  were 
proud  of  their  military  rank,  and  con- 
sidered an  insult  offered  to  liie  service 
to  which  they  belonged  as  offered  to 
themselves.  They  were  also  perfectly 
aware  that  whatever  was  said  against  a 
militia  was  said  in  &vour  of  a  standing 
army ;  and  the  name  of  standing  army 
was  hateful  to  them.  One  such  anny 
had  held  dominion  in  England;  and 
imder  that  dominion  the  King  had  been 
murdered,  the  nobility  de^aded,  the 
landed  gentry  plundered,  the  Church 
persecuted.  There  was  scarcely  a  rural 
grandee  who  could  not  tell  a  story  of 

*  Dryden,  in  his  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  ex- 
pressed, with  his  usual  keenness  and  energy, 
the  sentiments  which  had  been  fashionable 
among  the  sycophants  of  James  the  Seoond : — 

"  The  eoimtry  rinn  around  with  loud  alama, 
And  Ttt9  In  fleldi  the  rude  mllitls  ■warmi ; 
Mouthe  without  handa,  maintalnei*  at  Tast  expctue. 
In  peace  a  charge.  In  war  a  weak  defence. 
Stout  onee  a  month  ther  march,  a  bluiterlng  band. 
And  OTer,  but  In  time  or  need,  at  hand. 
This  waa  the  mom  when,  Iwulng  on  the  guard. 
Drawn  up  In  rank  and  file,  they  itood  prepared 
Of  seemlnff  arms  to  make  a  thort  esiay. 
Then  hasten  to  be  drunk,  the  bualneM  of  th4  day.'* 
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wrongs  and  insults  suffered  by  himself 
or  by  his  father,  at  the  hands  of  the 
parliamentary  soldiers.  One  old  Cava- 
lier had  seen  half  his  manor  house 
blown  up.  The  hereditary  elms  of 
another  had  been  hewn  down.  A 
third  could  never  go  into  his  parish 
church  without  being  reminded  by  the 
defaced  scutcheons  and  headless  statues 
of  his  ancestiy,  that  Oliver^s  redcoats 
had  once  stabled  their  horses  there. 
The  consequence  was  that  those  very 
Boyafists,  who  were  most  ready  to  fight 
for  the  King  themselves,  were  the  last 
persons  whom  he  could  venture  to  ask 
for  the  means  of  hiring  regular  troops. 

Charles,  however,  had,  a  few  months 
after  his  restoration,  b^^nn  to  form  a 
small  standing  army.  He  felt  that, 
without  some  better  protection  than 
that  of  the  trainbands  and  beefeaters, 
his  palace  and  person  would  hardly  be 
secure,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  great  city 
swarming  with  warlike  Fifth  Monarchv 
men  who  had  just  been  disbanded. 
He  therefore,  careless  and  profuse  as  he 
was,  contrived  to  spare  from  his  plea- 
sures a  sum  sufficient  to  keep  up  a  body 
of  guards.  With  the  increase  of  trade 
and  of  public  wealth  his  revenues  in- 
creased; and  he  was  thus  enabled,  in 
spite  of  the  occasional  murmurs  of  the 
Commons,  to  make  gradual  additions 
to  his  regular  forces.  One  oonsiderable 
addition  was  made  a  few  months  before 
the  dose  of  his  reiffn.  The  costly, 
useless,  and  pestilential  settlement  of 
Tangier  was  abandoned  to  the  barba- 
rians who  dwelt  around  it;  and  the 
garrison,  consisting  of  one  regiment  of 
horse  and  two  regiments  of  foot^  was 
brought  to  England. 

The  little  army  formed  by  Charles 
the  Second  was  the  germ  of  that  great 
and  renowned  army  which  has,  in  the 
present  century,  marched  triumphant 
into  Madrid  and  Paris,  into  Canton  and 
Candahar.  The  Life  Guards,  who  now 
form  two  regiments,  were  then  distri- 
buted into  three  troops,  each  of  which 
consisted  of  two  hundred  carabineers, 
exclusive  of  officers.  This  corps,  to 
which  the  safety  of  the  King  and  royal 
family  was  confided,  had  a  very  pecuhar 
character.  Even  the  privates  were  de- 
signated as  gentlemen  of  the  Guard. 


Many  of  them  were  of  good  funilies, 
and  nad  held  commissions  in  the  dvil 
war.  Their  pay  was  far  higher  than 
that  of  the  most  favoured  regiment  of 
our  time,  and  would  in  that  age  haie 
been  thought  a  respectable  provision  for 
the  younger  son  of  a  oountiy  squiie. 
Their  fine  horses,  their  rich  housings, 
their  cuirasses,  and  their  buff  coate 
adorned  with  ribands,  velvety  and  gold 
lace,  made  a  splendid  appearance  in  SL 
James's  Park.  A  smidl  body  of  gre- 
nadier dragoons,  who  came  from  a  bwer 
class  and  received  lower  pay,  was  at- 
tached ta  each  troop.  Another  body  of 
household  cavalry  distinguished  by  bhe 
coats  and  cloaks,  and  still  called  the 
Blues,  was  generally  quartered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  me  capitaL  Near 
the  capital  lay  also  the  corps  iHiieh  is 
now  designated  as  the  first  regiment  of 
dragoons,  but  which  was  then  the  onlj 
regiment  of  dragoons  on  the  Enaiish 


establishment  It  had  recently 
formed  out  of  the  cavalry  whidi  had 
returned  from  Tangier.  A  single  troop 
of  dragoons,  which  did  not  form  part 
of  any  regiment,  was  stationed  near 
Berwick,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  tiie 
peace  among  the  mosstroopers  of  the 
border.  For  this  species  of  serrice  the 
dragoon  was  then  thought  to  be  pecn- 
liarly  qualified.  He  has  since  become 
a  mere  hone  soldier.  But  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  he  was  accurately  de- 
scribed by  Montecuculi  as  a  foot  soldier 
who  used  a  horse  only  in  order  to  airiTe 
with  more  speed  at  the  place  where 
mintaiy  service  was  to  be  performed. 

The  household  infeintiy  consisted  of 
two  regiments,  which  were  then,  as  now, 
called  the  first  regiment  of  Foot  Guards, 
and  the  Coldstr^un  Guards.  They  ge- 
nerally did  duty  near  Whitehall  and 
St  James's  Palace.  As  there  were  then 
no  barracks,  and  as,  by  the  Petition  of 
Right,  it  had  been  declared  unlawinl 
to  quarter  soldiers  on  private  fiunUies, 
the  redcoats  filled  idl  the  alehouses  oif 
Westminster  and  the  Strand. 

There  were  five  other  regiments  of 
foot  One  of  these,  called  the  Admi- 
ral's Kegiment  was  especially  destined 
to  service  on  board  or  the  fleet  The 
remaining  four  still  rank  as  the  first 
four  regiments  of  the  line.     Two  of 
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these  represented  two  brigades  which 
had  bog  sustained  on  the  Continent 
the  &me  of  British  valour.  The  first, 
or  Boyal  regiment^  had,  under  the  great 
Gnstayns,  borne  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  deliverance  of  Germany.  The  third 
regimenty  distingruished  by  flesh  co- 
lomed  £Etcings»  from  which  it  had  de- 
lired  the  well  known  name  of  the  Eufi&, 
had,  under  Maurice  of  Nassau,  fought 
not  less  brayely  for  the  deliyerance  of 
the  Netherlands.  Both  these  gallant 
hinds  had  at  length,  after  many  yicis- 
sitndes,  been  recalled  from  foreign  ser- 
vice by  Charles  the  Second,  and  had 
been  placed  on  the  English  establish- 
ment 

The  regiments  which  now  rank  as  the 
second  and  fourth  of  the  line  had,  in 
1685,  justretumed  from  Tangier,  bring- 
ing with  them  cruel  and  licentious 
habits  contracted  in  a  long  course  of 
war&re  with  the  Moors.  A  few  com- 
panies of  in&ntry  which  had  not  been 
regimented  lay  in  garrison  at  Tilbury 
Fort,  at  Portsmouth,  at  Plymouth,  and 
at  some  other  important  stations  on  or 
near  the  coast. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
centuya  great  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  arms  of  the  infantry.  The  pike 
had  been  gradually  giving  place  to  the 
nraaket ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second,  most  of  his  foot 
vero  musketeers.  Still,  however,  there 
was  a  large  intermixture  of  pikemen. 
Each  class  of  troops  was  occasionally 
instructed,  in  the  use  of  the  weapon 
liiich  peculiarly  belonged  to  the  other 
daas.  Every  toot  soldier  had  at  his 
side  a  sword  for  close  fight.  The  mus- 
keteer was  generally  provided  with  a 
veapon  whi<m  had,  Guring  many  years, 
been  gradually  coming  into  use,  and 
vfaidi  the  En^dsh  then  called  a  dagger, 
bat  which,  from  the  time  of  WiUiam 
^e  lliird,  has  been  known  among  us 
bjr  the  French  name  of  bayonet.  The 
bayonet  seems  not  to  have  been  then 
80  formidable  an  instrument  of  de- 
stnution  as  it  has  since  become ;  for  it 
was  inserted  in  the  muzzle  of  the  gun ; 
and  in  action  much  time  was  lost  while 
the  soldier  unfixed  his  bayonet  in  order 
to  fire,  and  fixed  it  again  in  order  to 


charge.  The  dragoon,  when  dismounted, 
fought  as  a  musketeer. 

The  regular  army  which  was  kept  up 
in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1685  consisted,  all  ranks  included,  of 
about  seven  thousand  foot,  and  about 
seventeen  hundred  cavalry  and  dra- 
goons. The  whole  charge  amounted  to 
about  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  less  than  a  tenth  part 
of  what  the  noilitary  establishment  of 
France  then  cost  in  time  of  peace.  The 
daily  pay  of  a  private  in  the  Life  Guards 
was  four  shillings,  in  the  Blues  two 
shillings  and  sixpence,  in  the  Dragoons 
eighteenpence,  in  the  Foot  Guards  ten- 
pence,  and  in  the  line  eightpence.  The 
discipline  was  lax,  and  indeed  could 
not  be  otherwise.  The  common  law  of 
England  knew  nothing  of  courts  martial, 
and  made  no  distinction,  in  time  of 
peace,  between  a  soldier  and  any  other 
subject;  nor  could  the  government  then 
venture  to  ask  even  the  most  loyal  Par- 
liament for  a  Mutiny  Bill.  A  soldier, 
therefore,  by  knocking  down  his  colonel, 
incurred  only  the  ormnaiy  pensdties  of 
assault  and  battery,  and  by  refusing  to 
obey  orders,  by  sleeping  on  guard,  or 
by  deserting  his  colours,  incurred  no 
legal  penalty  at  all.  Military  punish* 
ments  were  doubtless  inflicted  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second ;  but 
they  were  inflicted  very  sparingly,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  attract  pub- 
lic notice,  or  to  produce  an  appeal  to 
the  courts  of  Westminster  Hfdl. 

Such  an  army  as  has  been  described 
was  not  very  likely  to  enslave  five  mil- 
lions of  Englishmen.  It  would  indeed 
have  been  unable  to  suppress  an  insur- 
rection in  London,  if  the  trainbands  of 
the  City  had  joined  the  insurgents. 
Nor  coidd  the  King  expect  that^  if  a 
rising  took  place  in  England,  he  would 
obtain  effectual  help  from  his  other  do- 
minions.    For,  though  both  Scotland 


and  Lreland  supported  separate  military 
establishments,  those  establishments 
were  not  more  than  sufficient  to  keep 
down  the  Puritan  malecontents  of  the 
former  kingdom,  and  the  Popish  male- 
contents  of  the  latter.  The  government 
had,  however,  an  important  military 
resource  which  must  not  be  left  imno- 
ticed.    There  were  in  the  pay  of  tha 
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United  Provinces  six  fine  regiments,  of 
which  three  had  been  raised  in  England 
and  three  in  Scotland.  Their  native 
prince  had  reserved  to  himselfthe  power 
of  recalling  them,  if  he  needed  their 
help  against  a  foreign  or  domestic 
enemy.  In  the  nwantime  they  were 
maintained  without  any  charge  to  him, 
and  were  kept  nnder  an  excellent  dis- 
cipline, to  which  he  could  not  have  ven- 
tured to  subject  them.* 
If  the  jealousy  of  the  Parliament  and 
of  the  nation  made  it  impossible 

•  n*Ty.  ^^  ^^^  King  to  maintain  a  for- 
midable standing  army,  no  similar  im- 
pediment prevented  him  from  maldng 
England  the  first  of  maaitime  powOTS. 
BoSi  Whigs  and  Tories  were  ready  to 
applaud  every  step  tending  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  tiiat  force  which,  while 
it  was  the  best  protection  of  the  island 
against  foreign  enemies,  was  powerless 
against  civil  liberty.  AH  the  greatest 
exploits  adiieved  within  the  memory  of 
that  generation  by  English  soldiers  had 
been  achieved  in  war  against  English 
princes.  The  victories  of  our  Sfolors 
had  been  won  over  fweign  foes,  and 
had  averted  havoc  and  rapine  from  our 
own  soil  By  at  least  half  -flie  nation 
the  battle  of  Naseby  was  remembered 
with  horror,  and  the  battle  of  Bunbar 
with  pride  chequered  by  many  painful 
feelings :  but  the  defeat  of  the  Armada, 
and  the  encounters  of  Blake  wi^  the 
Hollanders  and  Spaniards,  were  recol- 
lected with  unmixed  exultation  by^  all 
parties.  "Ever  since  the  Restoration, 
the  Commons,  even  when  most  discon- 
tented €md  most  parsimonious,  had 
alwaysbeen  bountifril  to  profusion  where 
the  interest  of  the  navy  was  concerned. 
It  had  been  represented  to  them,  while 
Banby  was  minist^,  that  many  of  the 
vessels  in  the  royal  fieet  were  old  and 
tmfit  for  sea ;  and,  although  the  House 
was,  at  that  time,  in  no  giving  mood, 
an  aid  of  near  six  hundred  thousand 

*  Most  of  the  matftrialB  whidi  I  have  used 
for  this  aocount  of  the  r^^ilar  army  will  be 
found  in  ihe  Historical  Records  of  Regiments, 
pubUslied  hj  oommaad  of  King  William  the 
Fourth,  and  tmder  the  direction -of  the  Adju- 
tant G«neraL  See  also  Chamberlayne's  State 
oi  England,  1B84 ;  Abridgment  of  uie  English 
Military  DiseipUne,  pdnitd  fay  aspeoial  oom- 
mand,  1685  ;  Bowroise  of  J^oot,  by  their  Ma- 
jesties* oommaad,  1690. 


pounds  had  been  granted  f(»the  build- 
ing of  thirty  new  men  of  war.  * 
But  the  liberality  of  the  nation  had 
be^  made  fruitless  hy  the  vices  of  the 
government  The  Bst  of  the  King's 
ships,  it  is  true,  looked  welL  There 
were  nine  first  rates,  fourteen  second 
rates,  thirty-nine  third  rates,  snd  many 
smaller  vessels.  The  first  ndses,  indeed, 
were  less  l^n  the  third  rates  of  oar 
time ;  and  the  third  xatee  wodd  not 
now  rank  as  very  large  frigates.  This 
force,  howevOT,  if  it  had  been  effiei«it, 
would  in  those  days  have  been  reesrded 
by  the  greatest  potentate  as  formidaHe. 
But  it  existed  only  on  paper.  When 
the  reign  of  Charles  terminated,  his 
navy  had  sunk  into  degradation  and 
decay,  such  as  would  be  aknost  incredi- 
ble if  it  were  not  certified  to  us  by  the 
independent  and  concurring  evidence  of 
witnesses  whose  authority  is  beyond 
exception.  Pepys,  the  a.West  man  in 
the  English  Admiralty,  drew  up,  in  the 
ye{ff  1684,  a  memorial  on  the  state  of 
his  departinent^  fOT  the  information  of 
Charles.  A  few  months  later  Bonre- 
paux,  the  ablest  man  in  "fee  French 
Admiralty,  having  visited  Engkroifor 
the  especial  purpose  of  aseertaining 
her  maritime  strength,  laid  the  resnlt 
of  his  inquiries  before  Lewis.  She  t^ro 
reports  are  to  the  same  effect  Bwffe- 
paux  dedared  that  he  found  everything 
in  border  and  in  miserable  c(»idition, 
that  the  superiority  of  the  IVench  ma- 
rine was  acknowleaged  with  riiameasd 
envy  at  Whitehall,  and  that  the  state 
of  our  shipping  «aid  dock3^ard6  was  of 
itself  a  sumcient  guarantee  that  ve 
should  not  meddle  in  the  disputes  of 
Europe.*  Pepys  informed  his  master 
that  the  naval  administration  was  a 
prodigy  of  wastefulness,  oOTmption, 
Ignorance,  and  indolence,  that  no  esti- 

«I  refer  to  a  despoboh  «C  BooMpanx  to 
aeignelagr,^atedBeb.^l68«.  It  was  teu- 
scribed  for  Mr.  Fox  &om  the  French  aidiivis, 
during  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and,  with  tiie 
other  matoials  brought  together  by  that  grei^ 
man,  was^itrusted  to  me  by  the  VindaMW  ^ 
the  late  Lady  JOoUand,  and  «f  the  imsent 
Xiord  Holland.  I  ought  to  <dd  that,  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  trontdes  which  havslsMy 
agitated  Paris,  I  lonnd  ne^BAoidty  in  olftaia* 
ing,fiiMn  the  liberality  of  t^fnnctioMriM 
there,  extracts  supplying  some  chaons  in  Xr. 
Fox's ooUection.    (1848.) 
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mate  oould  be  trusted,  that  no  contraet 
was  perfsnoed,  that  no  check  'was  en- 
foreed.  The  veeseb  which  the  recent 
Hbendity  of  Pazliament  had  enabled 
the  govemmaot  to  bnild,  and  which 
had  neyee  heea  out  of  harbour,  had 
been  made  of  sndi  wretdied  timb^ 
that  &ey  were  more  unfit  to  go  to  sea 
ihm  the  old  hulls  which  had  been 
batteiwd  thir^  years  befcnre  by  Dutch 
aod  Spamsh  broadsides.  Some  of  the 
new  men  of  war,  indeed,  were  so  rotten 
that,  unless  speedily  repaired,  they 
would  go  down  at  their  mowings.  The 
suisK  were  paid  wHh  so  little  punctu- 
ality that  they  were  glad  to  find  sone 
usoBro  who  would  purchase  thoir  tickets 
at  forty  per  cent,  discount.  The  com- 
numders  who  had  not  powerful  Mends 
ateoortwiere  even  worse  treated.  Some 
officers,  to  whom  large  arrears  were  due, 
after  -ndnly  in^ztuning  the  goyem- 
moit  during  many  years,  had  died  for 
want  of  a  morsel  of  bread. 

Most  of  the  ships  whidi  were  afloat 
wen  eomntasided  by  men  who  had  not 
been  hred  to  the  sea.  This,  it  is  true, 
was  not  an  abuse  introduced  by  the 
psfnaaamt  of  Ghaiks.  No  state, 
aocieBt  or  modem,  had,  before  that 
tine^  made  a  complete  ^epwatioii  be- 
tvten  the  naral  and  military  serviees. 
In  the  great  dvilised  nations  of  anti- 
qwify,  CiBfeon  snd  Lysaad^,  Pompey 
and  Agrippa,  had  fought  battles  by  sea 
as  well  as  by  kind.  Nor  had  the  im- 
pidae  whi^  nautical  science  received 
at  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  century 
pfoduooi  any  new  division  of  laAK>ur. 
At  ffedden  the  right  wing  of  the 
Tietoaious  army  was  f^d  by  the  Admiral 
of  £Wland.  At  Jacnac  and  Moncon- 
toar  me  Huguenot  ranks  were  mar-' 
diaQed  by  &e  Admiral  of  France. 
Heither  John  of  Austria,  the  ccmqueror 
d  Lepanto,  nor  Lord  Howaard  of 
Rffiiglttwi,  to  idhose  cUrection  the 
miiiwi  of  En^^and  was  confided  when 
tfasfipaaish  inw^ders  were  approaching 
cvHKMres,  had  reeeived  the  educa1a<m 
tf  A  ndlor.  Balei^,  highly  cd«brated 
ai  «  ju/ral  oommasider,  hod  served 
many  years  as  a  soldier  in 
Hm  iletherlands,  and  Ireland, 
had  distiBguished  himself  by 
Ui  rinlfiil  and  vaHaot  defenee  of  an 


inland  town  before  he  humbled  the 
pride  of  Holland  and  of  Castile  on  the 
ocean.  Since  the  Bestoration  the  same 
system  had  been  followed.  Great  fieets 
had  been  entrusted  to  the  direction  of 
Rupert  and  Monk;  Eupert;  who  was 
renowned  chiefly  as  a  hot  and  daring 
cavalry  officer,  and  Monk,  who,  when 
he  wished  his  ship  to  change  her  course, 
moved  the  mirth  of  his  crew  by  calling 
out,  "  Wheel  to  the  left ! " 

But  about  this  time  wise  men  began 
to  perceive  that  the  rapid  improvement, 
both  of  the  art  of  war  and  of  the  art 
of  navigation,  made  it  necessary  to 
draw  a  line  between  two  professions 
which  had  hitherto  been  coicfounded. 
Eith»  the  command  of  a  regiment  or 
the  command  of  a  ship  was  now  a 
matter  qnite  sufficient  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  a  single  mind.  In  the 
year  1672  the  French  government  de- 
termined to  educate  young  men  of  good 
family  &om  a  vMy  early  age  specially 
for  the  sea  service.  ISut  tjie  English 
gov^mment^  instead  of  following  this 
excellent  example,  not  only  continued 
to  difiteibute  high  naval  commands 
among  landsmen,  but  selected  for  such 
commands  landsmen  i^ho,  even  on  land, 
could  not  safi^y  have  been  put  in  any 
important  trust.  Any  lad  of  noblo 
biiih,  any  dissolute  courtier  for  whom 
one  of  the  King's  nustresses  would 
speak  a  word,  might  hope  that  «  ship 
<rf  the  line,  and  with  it  the  honour  of 
the  country  and  the  lives  of  hundreds 
of  brave  men,  would  be  committed  to 
his  care.  It  mattered  not  that  he  had 
never  in  his  life  taken  a  voyage  except 
on  the  Thames,  that  he  could  not  keep 
his  feet  in  a  breeze,  that  he  did  not 
know  the  difference  between  latitude  and 
longitude.  No  previous  training  was 
tho^ht  necessary ;  gTj  at  most,  he  was 
sent  to  make  a  short  trip  in  a  man  of 
war,  where  he  was  subjected  to  no 
discipline,  where  he  was  treated  with 
marked  respect,  and  where  he  lived  in 
a  round  of  revels  and  amusements.  If, 
in  the  intervals  of  feasting;  drinking 
and  gambling,  he  succeeded  in  learning 
the  meaning  of  a  few  technical  phrases 
and  the  names  of  the  points  of  the 
compass,  he  was  tliought  fully  quaHfied 
to  take  dharge  of  a  tjireedeck^.    This 
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is  DO  imaginary  description.    In  1666, 
John  ShdQ&el  J,  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  at 
seventeen  years  of  age,  yolonteered  to 
serve  at  sea  against  the  Butch.     He 
passed  six  weeks  on  board,  diverting 
himself,  as  well  as  he  conld,  in  the 
society  of  some  yoang  Ubertines  ofl 
rank,  and  then  returned  home  to  take 
the  command  of  a  troop  of  horse.  After 
this  he  was  never  on  l^e  water  till  the 
year  1672,  when  he  again  joined  the 
fleet,  and  was  almost  immediately  ap- 
pointed Captain  of  a  ship  of  eighty- 
four  guns,  reputed  the  finest  in  the 
navy.    He  was  then  twenty-three  years 
old,  and  had  not,  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  life,  been  three  months  afloat.  As 
soon  as  he  came  back  &om  sea  he  was 
made  Colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot. 
This  is  a  ^edmen  of  the  manner  in 
which  naval  commands  of  the  highest 
importance  were  then  given ;  and  a  veiy 
favourable  specimen;    for  Mulgrave, 
though  he  wanted  experience,  wanted 
neither  parts  nor  courage.   Others  were 
promoted  in  the  same  way  who  not  only 
were  not  good  officers,  but  who  were 
intellectuaUy  and  morally  incapable  of 
ever  becoming  good  officers,  and  whose 
only  recommendation  was  that  they 
had  been  mined  by  folly  and  vice.  The 
chief  bait  which  allured  these  men  into 
the  service  was  the  profit  of  jconveying 
bullion  and  other  valuable  commodities 
firom  port  to  -pdtt ;  for  both  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Mediterranean  were  then  so 
much  infested  by  pirates  &om  Barbary 
that  merchants  were  not  willing    to 
trust  precious  cargoes  to  any  cus1x>dy 
but  that  of  a  man  of  war.    A  Captain 
might  thus  clear  several  thousands  of 
pounds  by  a  short  voyage ;  and  for  this 
lucrative  business  he  too  often  neglected 
the  interests  of  his  country  and  the 
honour  of  his  flag,  made  mean  submis- 
sions to  foreign  powers,  disobeyed  the 
most  direct  injunctibns  of  his  superiors, 
lay  in  port  when  he  was  ordered  to 
chase  a  SaUee  rover,  or  ran  with  dollars 
to  Leghorn  when  his  instructions  di- 
rected him  to  repair  to  Lisbon.    And 
all  this  he  did  with  impunity.     The 
same  interest  which  had  placed  him  in 
a  post  for  which  he  was  unfit  main- 
tained him  there.  No  Admiral,  bearded 
by  these  corrupt  and  dissolute  minions 


of  the  palace,  dared  to  do  more  than 
mutter  something  about  a  court  martial 
If  any  officer  showed  a  higher  sense  of 
duty  than  his  fellows,  he  soon  found 
that  he  lost  money  without  acquiring 
honour.  One  Captain,  who,  by  strictij 
obeying  the  orders  of  the  Admiralty, 
missed  a  cargo  which  would  have  been 
worth  four  thousand  pounds  to  him, 
was  told  by  Charles,  with  ignoble 
levity,  that  he  was  a  great  fool  for  his 
pains. 

The  discipline  of  the  navy  was  of  s 
piece  throughout   As  the  coiurtly  Cap- 
tain despisMl  the  Admiralty,  he  was  in 
turn  despised  by  his  crew.     It  cpnld 
not  be  concealed  that  he  was  inferior  in 
seamanship  to  every  foremast  man  on 
board.    It  was  idle  to  expect  that  old 
sailors,  familiar  with  the  nunicanes  of 
the  tropics  and  with  the  icebergs  of  the 
Arctic  Cirde,  would  pay  prompt  and 
respectful  obedience  to  a  chi^  who 
knew  no  more  of  winds  and  waves  than 
could  be  learned  in  a  gilded  barge 
between  Whitehall  Stairs  and  Hampton 
Court.    To  trust  such  a  novice  with  the 
working  of  a  ship  was  evidently  im- 
possible.   The  direction  of  the  naviga- 
tion was    therefore   taken    from   the 
Captain  and  given  to  the  Master:  but 
this  partition  of  authority  produced 
innumerable  inconveniences.    The  line 
of  demarcation  was  not,  and  peihaps 
could  not  be,   drawn  with  precision. 
There  was  therefbre  constant  wran^ing. 
The  Captain,  confident  in  proportion  to 
his  ignorance,  treated  the  Master  with 
lordly  contempt      The  Master,  well 
aware  of  the  danger  of  disobliging  the 
powerful,  too  often,  after  a  straggle, 
yielded  against  his  better  judgment; 
and  it  was  well  if  the  loss  of  simp  and 
crew  was  not  the  consequence.     In 
general  the  least  mischievous  of  the 
aristocratical  Captains  were  those  who 
completely  abandoned    to  others  the 
direction  of  the  vessels,  and  thought 
only  of  making  money  and  spending  it 
The  way  in  which  these  men  lived  was 
so  ostentatious  and  voluptuous  that, 
greedy  as  they  were  of  gain,  they  seldom 
became  rich.    They  dressed  as  if  for  a 
gala  at  Versailles,  ate  off  plate,  diank 
Uie  richest  wines,  and  kept  hanuns  on 
board,  while  hunger  and  scurvy  raged 
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among  the  crews,  and  while  corpses 
were  daOj  flung  out  of  the  portholes. 

Such  was  the  ordinary  character  of 
those  who  were  then  called  gentlemen 
O^ytains.    Minted  with  them  were  to 
be  found,  happily  for  our  country,  naval 
commanders  of  a  very   different  de- 
scription, men  whose  whole  life  had 
been  passed  on  the  deep,  and  who  had 
worked  and  fought  their  way  fiom  the 
lowest  offices  oi  the  forecastle  to  rank 
and  distinction.     One  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  these  officers  was  Sir  Chiisto- 
pber  Mings,  who  entered  the  service  as 
a  cabin  boy,  who  fell  fighting  bravely 
against  the  Dutch,  and  whom  his  crew, 
we<»nngand  vowing  vengeance,  carried 
to  tne  grave.    From  him  sprang,  by  a 
ainpnlar  kind  of  descent,  a  line  of 
nhaot  and  expert  sailors.      His  cainn 
hoj   was    Sir     John     Narborou^; 
and  the  cabin  boy  of  Sir  John  Nar- 
borongh  was  Sir  Cloudesley   ShoveL 
To  the  strong  natural  sense  and  daunt- 
len  courage  of  this  class  of  men  Eng- 
land owes  a  debt  never  to  be  forgotten. 
It  was  by  such  resolute  hearts  uuit,  in 
spite  of  much  maladministration,  and 
in  ^te  of  the  blunders  and  treasons  of 
more  courtly  admirals,  our  coasts  were 
protected  and  the  reputation  of  our  flag 
v^tM  during  many  gloomy  and  peril- 
ous years.    But  to  a  landsman  these 
tarpaulins,  as  they  were  called,  seemed 
a  strange  imd  half  savage  race.    All 
their  knowledge  was  prorassional ;  and 
their  professional  knowledge  was  prac- 
tical rather  than  scientific    Off  their 
own  element  they  were  as  simple  as 
children.    Their  deportment  was  un- 
oonth.    There  was  roughness  in  their 
yoy  good  nature ;  and  ueir  talk,  where 
it  was  not  made  up  of  nautical  phrases, 
vas  too  commonly  made  up  of  oaths 
and  curses.     Such  were  the  chiefs  in 
vbose  rude  school  were  formed  those 
(tudy  warriors  from  whom  Smollett, 
in  the  next  age,  drew  Lieutenant  Bow- 
ling and  Commodore  Trunnion.    But 
it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  in  the 
Mrrice  of  any  of  the  Stuarts  a  single 
BtTal  <^lser  such  as,  according  to  Uie 
Qodoos  of  our  times,  a  naval  officer 
^vghtto  be,  that  is  to  say,  a  man  versed 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  his  call- 
iiig,  and  steeled  against  all  the  dangers 
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of  battle  and  tempest,  yet  of  cultivated 
mind  and  polished  manners.  There 
were  gentlemen  and  there  were  seamen 
in  the  navy  of  Charles  the  Second. 
But  the  seamen  were  not  gentlemen ; 
and  the  gentlemen  were  not  seamen. 

The  English  navy  at  that  time  might, 
according  to  the  most  exact  estimates 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  have  been 
kept  in  an  efficient  state  for  three 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  Four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a  year  was  the  sum  actually  expended, 
b^t  expended,  as  we  have  seen,  to  venr 
little  purpose.  The  cost  of  the  French 
marine  was  nearly  the- same ;  the  cost  of 
the  Dutch  marine  considerably  more.* 

The  charge  of  the  English  ordnance 
in  the  seventeenth  century  ^h* 
was,  as  compared  with  other  on»nwic». 
military  ana  naval  charges,  much 
smaller  than  at  present  At  most  of 
the  garrisons  there  were  gunners ;  and 
here  and  there,  at  an  important  post, 
an  engineer  was  to  be  found.  But 
there  was  no  regiment  of  artillery,  no 
bripade  of  sappers  and  miners,  no 
oolkge  in  whidi  young  soldiers  could 
learn  the  scientific  part  of  the  art  of 
war.  The  difficulty  of  moving  field 
pieces  was  extreme.  When,  a  few 
years  later,  William  marched  from 
Devonshire  to  London,  the  apparatus 
which  he  brought  wiUi  him,  though 
such  as  had  long  been  in  constant  use 
on  the  Continent,  and  such  as  would 
now  be  re^rded  at  Woolwich  as  rude 
and  cumbrous,  excited  in  our  ancestors 
an  admiration  resembling  that  which 
the  Indians  of  America  felt  for  the 
Castilian  harquebusses.    The  stock  of 

*  ICy  information  req;)eoting  the  condition 
of  the  navy,  at  this  time,  ia  chiefly  derived 
from  Pepys.  His  report,  presented  to  Charles 
the  Second  in  May  1684,  has  never,  I  believe, 
been  printed.  The  manuscript  is  at  Magda- 
lene Oolleget  Camliridge.  At  Magdalene  CJol- 
lege  is  also  a  valuable  manuscript  containing 
a  detailed  aooomit  of  the  maritime  establish- 
ment of  the  country  in  December  1684. 
Pepys's  "  Memoirs  relating  to  the  State  of  the 
Royal  Navy  for  Ten  Tears,  determined  De- 
oember  1688,"  and  his  diary  and  oorrespond- 
enoe  during  his  mission  to  Tangier,  are  in 
print.  I  have  made  large  use  of  them.  See 
also  SheflBeld's  Memoira,  Teonge's  Diary,  Au- 
br^s  Life  of  Monk,  the  Life  of  Sir  Clouded^ 
Shovel,  1708,  Oommons*  Journals,  March  1.  and 
March  20. 168|. 
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gunpowder  kept  in  the  English  forts 
and  arsenals  was  boastfully  mentioned 
by  patriotio  writers  as  something  which 
might  well  impress  neighbouring  na- 
tions with  awe.  It  amounted  to  four- 
teen or  fifteen  thousand  barrels,  about 
a  twelfth  of  the  quantity  which  it  is  now 
thou^t  necessaiy  to  have  in  store. 
The  expenditure  under  the  head  of 
ordnance  was  on  an  a^rage  a  little 
aboTe  sixty  thousand  pounds  a  year.* 

The  whole  effective  chaxge  of  the 
army,  navy,  and  ordnance,  was  about 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Won-  pounds.  The  noneffective 
•»«ti^  charge,  wiiich  is  now  a  heavy 
•^^-^  partof  our  public  burdeni, 
cui  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed.  A 
very  small  number  of  naval  officers,  who 
were  not  employed  in  the  public  serviee, 
drew  half  pay.  No  Lieutenant  was  on 
the  Ust,  nor  any  Captain  who  had  not 
commanded  a  ship  of  the  first  or 
second  rate.  As  the  country  tiiea 
possessed  only  seventeen  ^ps  of  the 
first  and  second  rate  that  nad  ecrer 
been  at  sea>  and  as  a  large  proportion 
of  the  persons  who  had  commanded 
such  ships  had  good  posts  on  shore,  tiw 
ei^Mniditure  un&r  this  head'must  have 
been  small  indeedf  In  the  army,  half 
pay  was  given  ma?dy  as  a  special  and 
ten^rary  allowance  to*  a  small  number 
of  officers'  belonging  to  two  regiments, 
which  were  peeuliaiiy  situated.^ 
Greenwich  Hospital  had  not  been 
ficmnded.  Chdsea  Hoi^ital  was  buildr 
ing:  but  t^  cost  of  liiait  institntion 
was  defrayed  partly  by  a  deduction 
from  l^e  pay  of  the  troops,  and  partly 
by  private  subscription.  The  King 
promised  to  contribute  only  twenty 
thousand  pounds  for  ardiitectural  ex- 
praises,  and  five  thousand  a  year  for  the 
msdntenance  of  the  invalids.  §    It  waa 

•  Chaxnberlayne's  State  of  Bngland,  1684 ; 
CJommons'  Journals,  March  1.  and  March  30. 
168§.  In  1833,  it  was  determined,  after  full 
inquiry,  that  a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
barrds  of  gunpowder  should  constaatly  be 
k^tinrtore. 

t  It  ^pearo  from  the  records  of  the  Admi- 
zalty,  that  Flag  offloers  were  allowed  half  pay 
in  1668,  Captains  of  first  and  second  rates  not 
tiI11674. 

t  Warrant  in  the  War  OlBoe  Beoozds,  dated 
March  26. 1678. 

}  Byelyn's  Dairy,  Jan.  27.  1682.    I  have 


no  part  of  the  plan  that  there  should 
be  outpensioners.  The  whole  none£fe^ 
tive  charge,  militaiy  and  naval,  can 
scarcely  hav«  exceeded  ten  thousmd 
pounds  a  year.  It  now  exceedi  ten 
thousand  pounds  a  day. 

Of  the  expense  of  civil  gov«amMBt 
only  a  small  portion  was  de-  a^^a 
fiuyed  by  the  crown.  The  JJJSit 
great  majority  of  the  fnnetion- 
aries  whose  business  was  to  administer 
justice  and  preserve  order  eithet  gave 
their  services  to  the  public  gsatuitoady, 
or  were  remunerated  in  a  manner  wfaicii 
caused  no  drain  on  the  revenne  of  the 
state.  The  dierifiBi,  mayors,  aad  alder- 
men of  tiie  towns,  the  coumtiy  gentle- 
men who  were  in  tiie  comnaaaoo.  d 
the  peace,  the  headboroug^  bailifii, 
and  petty  constables,  cost  the  Sng 
nothing.  The  superior  courts  of  law 
WBTO  chiefly  siq>ported  by  fbee. 

Our  rehmons  with  for^gn'eoirtB  had 
been  pi^  on  the  most  eeonomieal  £Mt- 
ing^  The  only  diplomatic  agent  iHm 
hi^  the  title  <^  Ambaasador  resided  at 
Constantinople,  and  waa  pertly  sap- 
ported  by  me  Tuzkey  Company.  Bven 
at  the  court  of  V  ezmolles  En^^and  had 
onWae  Edvov;  a&d  r^hadnotevee 
an  Envoy  at  liie  Spaniali,  Swedidi,  and 
Danish  eouite.  The  wfaele  expose 
under  this  head  cannot,  in  the  last  year 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Seeood, 
have  modi  exceeded  twenty  thooauid 
pounds.* 

In  this  frugality  there  wee  nothing 
laudable.      Charles   was,    as  qmc 
usual,  nigrardly  in  the  wrong  gsi 
place,  and  muniAcMit  in  the  ^^^ 
wrong  place.    The  public  ser- 
vice wa£»  starved  tlmt  oourtias  mi^ 
be  pampered.      The  eipense  of  the 
navy,  of  the  ordnance^  of  pensioiia  to 
needy   old   officers,    of    misHiom   to 
foreign  courts,  must  seem  small  indeed 
to  the  present  generation.     But  tto 
personal  ihvourites  of  the  soverdgn, 


seen  a  privy  seal,  dated  Hay  17.  1683,  wbidi 
oonflrms  Evelyn's  testimony. 

*  James  the  Second  sent  BnvDfS  to  ^siSt 
Sweden,  and  Denmark;  yet  in  his  reign  tba 
d^[)k>matio  expenditure  was  little  more  tbaa 
30,000/.  a  year.  See  the  Gonmums*  JonrnaUi 
March  20.  168j.  Ohamberlayne's  State  d 
England,  1684, 1687. 
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his  mmiftars,  and  ihe  creatiizes  of 
tbon  KiButteSi  -were  gorged  with  pah' 
IkmoBc^.  Theirsakries  and  pulsions, 
viuD  oompmed,  with  the  inoomes  of  the 
B^xlity,  the  gently,  the  oommecoial 
and  proleieioiiai  men  of  that  age,  will 
ifpew  enezmoiis.  The  greatest  estates 
in  tht  kingdam  theft  TerylitUe  exceeded 
tveaty  thDiisaBd  »  year.  The  Duke 
of  Ozmoad  had  twenty  two  thousand  a 
yeac*  The  Duke  of  Buckingham^ 
be&me  hi»  eztraTaganee  had  impaired 
Us  great  property,  had  nineteen 
tboHMd  six  hundred  a  year.f  Gteorge 
Jktkf  Duke  of  Albemaxle,  who  hail 
hfm  rewarded  for  his  eminent  services 
Mth  immense  grants  of  esown  land, 
mi  who  had  l^en  notonoas  both  for 
eoretoiuDew  and  for  paxsimeny,  left 
ifteen  thousand  a  yeatr  of  real  estate, 
aad  sizty  thensand  pounds  in  money 
'^Aiidi  probably  yielded  seven  per  cent^ 
IQMse  three  I^okes  were  snpposed  to  be 
time  of  ^e  veiy  ridiest  subjects  in 
&^uid.  The  Ajchbishop  of  Canter^ 
Iniy  can  hairdly  have  had  fire  thousand 
ft  year.}  The  ararage  inoome  of  a 
tenponl  peer  was  estimated,  by  the 
best  m£)imed  persons^  at  about  three 
tboDsand  »  year,  the  aveiaae  income  of 
abticnet  at  mine  hnndred  aryear,  the 
afWBge  ineoBie  of  a  member  of  the 
BoQie  of  Commons  at  less  than  ei^t 
Imiied  a  yeacijl  A  thousand  a  year 
iw  theught  a  large  revenue  for  a  bar- 
rister. Two  thousand  a  year  was  hardly 
to  be  made  in  the  Court  of  Ejng^s 
Beodi,  eoceepib  by  the  crown  lawyerSk^ 

•  Ontite  life  of  QRnoDd. 

t  Pepys^B  Diary,  Feb.  14. 166|. 

t  Bee  the  B^port  of  lite  Bath  and  Uentague 
caie,  nftid^  ww  decided  by  Lofrd  Keeper 
AmuuI,  in  Deoember  1988. 

i  Dving  three  martenof  a  year,  b^^ittiBg 
faeetCBtttitmaelSW,  thereveanee  of  the  see 
<tf  Gntefboxy  were  reoelTed  by  as  oOUsesc  ap> 
paMkii  by  the  crown.  That  offloei^trflooocints 
Wflow in  the  British  Mnsenm.  (Lanadowne 
Vft  881k)  Hie  gron  revenue  for  tiie  three 
Vmttn  was  not  quite  four  thonsand  potmde; 
dAthe  dlAueuoe  between  the  gross  and  the 
«e*m«ae  WMteridently  eonuttiliigoonsider- 

I  King'vN'ataral  and  Politioal  OondiillonB. 

peiWHit  on  the  Bidanoe  of  Trade.    Sir  W. 

MWB,  *'The  xerennee  of  a  House  of 

m  omv€  flddom  ezeeeded  f onr  hundred 

I  poinidB.''    Memoirs,  Third  Part. 

t  Langtoa'B  CouTeraations  with  Chief  Jns- 

tioeHale,l«rS. 


It  iEi  evident,  therefore,  that  an  official 
man  would  have  been  well  paid  if  he 
had  received  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of 
what  would  now  be  an  adequate  sti- 
pend. In  fact^  however,  the  stipends 
of  the  higher  class  of  official  men  were 
as  large  as  at  present,  and  not  seldom 
hiiger.  The  Ixxrd  l^reasurer,  for  ex- 
ample, had  eight  thousand  a  year,  and, 
when  the  Treasury  was  in  conmussion, 
the  junior  Lords  had  sixteen  hundred 
a  year  each.  The  Paymaster  of  the 
Foroes  had  a  poundage,  amounting,  in 
time  of  peaee,  to  about  five  thousand 
a  year,  on  all  the  money  which  passed 
through  his  hands.  The  Groom  of  the 
Stole  had  five  thousand  a  year,  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Customs  twelve 
hundred  a  year  each,  the  Lords  of  the 
Bedchamber  a  thousand  a  year  each.* 
The  regular  salary,  however,  was  the 
smallest  part  of  the  gains  of  an  official 
man  of  that  age.  from  the  nobleman 
who  held  the  white  staff  and  t^e  great 
seal,  down  to  the  humblest  tidewuter 
and  gauger,  what  would  now  be  cdled 
gross  corruption  was  practised  without 
disguise  and  without  reproadi.  Tities, 
places,  oonunissions,  pardons,  were 
oaily  sold^  in  market  overt  by  the  great 
dignitaries  of  the  realm;  and  every 
d^  in  every  department  imitated,  to 
the  best  of  his  power;  the  evil  example. 
During,  the  last  century,  no  pnme 
minister,  however  powerful,  has  become 
rich  in  office ;  and  several  prime  minis- 
ters have  impaired  their  private  fortune 
in  sustaining  their  public  character. 
In  the  seventeenth  century,  a  states- 
man who  was  at  the  head  of  affairs 
might  easily,  and  without  giving  scan- 
dal, accumulate  in  no  long  time  an 
estate  amply  sufficient  to  support  a 
dukedom.  It  is  probable  that  the  in- 
come of  the  prime  minister,  during  his 
tenure  of  power,  far  exceeded  that  of 
any  other  subject.  The  place  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  was  popularly 
reported  to  be  worth  forty  thousand 
pounds  a  year.f  The  gains  of  the 
Chancellor  Clarendon,  of  Arlington,  of 
Lauderdale,  and  of  Danby,  were  cer- 

*  Commons' Jonmals,  April  27. 1689;  Oham- 
berlayne's  State  of  England,  1684. 

t  See  the  TTavete  of  the  Grand   Bnke 
Cosmo. 
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tainlj  enormous.  The  sumptuous 
pala^  to  which  the  populace  of  Lon- 
don gave  the  name  of  Dunkirk  House, 
the  stately  pavilions,  the  fishponds,  the 
deir  park  and  the  orangery  of  Euston, 
the  more  than  Italian  luxury  of  Ham, 
with  its  busts,  foimtains,  and  aviaries, 
were  among  Uie  many  signs  which  in- 
dicated wlut  was  the  shortest  road  to 
boundless  wealth.  This  is  the  true 
explanation  of  the  unscrupulous  vio- 
lence with  which  the  statesmen  of  that 
day'struggled  for  office,  of  the  tenacity 
with  which,  in  spite  of  vexations, 
humiliations  and  dangers,  they  dung  to 
it,  and  of  the  scandalous  compliances 
to  which  they  stooped  in  order  to  re- 
tain it.  Even  in  our  own  age,  formid- 
able as  is  the  power  of  opinion,  and 
high  as  is  the  standard  of  integrity, 
there  would  be  great  risk  of  a  lament- 
able change  in  the  character  of  our 
public  men,  if  the  place  of  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  or  Secretary  of  State 
were  worth  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a  year.  Happily  for  our  country  the 
emoluments  of  the  highest  dass  of 
functionaries  have  not  only  not  grown 
in  proportion  to  the  general  growth  of 
our  opulence,  but  have  positively  di- 
minished. 

The  &ct  that  the  sum  raised  in  Eng- 
g^^  ^  land  by  taxation  has,  in  a  time 
•ffrieiS.  not  exceeding  two  long  lives, 
'"*■  been  multipHed  fortyfold,  is 
strange,  and  may  at  first  sight  seem 
appalung.  But  those  who  are  alarmed 
by  the  increase  of  the  pubb'c  burdens 
may  periiaps  be  reassured  when  they 
have  considered  the  increase  of  the 
public  resources.  In  the  year  1685,  the 
value  of  the  produce  of  .the  soil  fEur  ex- 
ceeded the  value  of  all  the  other  fruits 
of  human  industry.  Yet  agriculture 
was  in  what  would  now  be  considered 
as  a  very  rude  and  imperfect  state. 
The  arable  land  and  pasture  land  were 
not  supposed  by  tiie  best  political  arith- 
metidans  of  that  age  to  amount  to  much 
more  than  half  the  area  of  the  kingdom.* 
The  remainder  was  believed  to  consist 
of  moor,  forest  and  fen.  These  com- 
putations are  strongly  confirmed  by  the 


*  King's  Katnxal  and  Political  C!oncla8ions. 
Da^enant  on  the  Balance  of  Trade. 


road  books  and  maps  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  From  those  books  and  maps 
it  is  clear  that  many  routes  which  now 
pass  through  an  endless  succession  of 
orchards,  cornfields,  hayfields,  and  bean- 
fields,  then  ran  through  nothing  but 
heath,  swam^  and  warren.*  In  the 
drawings  of  English  landscapes  made 
in  that  age  for  the  Qrand  Duke  Ck)6ino, 
scarce  a  hedgerow  is  to  be  seen,  and 
numerous  tracts,  now  rich  with  cultiya- 
tion,  appear  as  bare  as  Salisbury  Hain.t 
At  Enfidd,  hardly  out  of  sight  of  the 
smoke  of  the  capital,  was  a  region  of 
five  and  twenty  miles  in  dicumf erence, 
which  contained  only  three  houses  and 
scarody  any  endosed  fields.  Deer,  as 
free  as  in  an  American  forest,  wandoed 
there  by  thousands.^  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  wild  animals  of  large  sise 
were  then  far  more  numerous  than  at 
present  The  last  wild  boars,  indeed, 
which  had  been  preserved  for  the  royal 
diversion,  and  had  been  allowed  to  ra- 
vage the  cultivated  land  wiAh  their 
tusks,  had  been  slaughtered  by  the  ex- 
asperated rustics  during  the  license  of 
the  dvil  war.  The  last  wolf  that  has 
roamed  our  island  had  been  slain  in 
Scotland  a  short  time  befi»e  the  doee 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 
But  many  breeds,  now  extinct  or  rare, 
both  of  quadrupeds  and  birds,  were  still 
common.  The  fox,  whose  li£o  is  nov, 
in  many  counties,  held  almost  as  sacred 
as  that  of  a  human  being,  was  tiieo 
considered  as  a  mere  nuisance.  Oliver 
Saint  John  told  the  Long  Parliament 
that  Strafford  was  to  be  regarded,  not 
as  a  stag  or  a  hare,  to  whom  some  law 

*  See  theltinerariumAngliaB,  1675,  by  John 
Ogilt^,  OoanuMiraplier  Boyal.  He  describei 
great  part  of  tbe  land  aa  wood,  fien,  hetthoa 
both  ^lee,  marah  on  bothgldea.  In  some  of 
his  maps  the  roads  through  enctoeed  coantiy 
are  marked  l^  lines,  and  the  roads  tbioQ^ 
unenclosed  country  by  dots.  The  proportkm 
of  unenclosed  countiy,  which,  if  onltiTi^ 
must  have  been  wretchedly  cultiYated,  seenii 
to  have  been  very  great.  From  Abing^  to 
Gloucester,  for  example,  a  distance  of  for^  or 
fifty  miles,  there  was  not  a  single  eDdosarc^ 
and  scarcely  one  endosnre  between  Big^es* 
wad^  and  Lincoln. 

t  Large  copies  of  these  hifl^y  intereBtinC . 
drawings  are  in  the  noble  collection  bequeathe) ; 
by  Mr.  Grenville  to  the  British  Kueeum.  6et[ 
IMurticularly  the  drawings  of  Exeter  and  Korthf  ll 
ampton. 

t  Evelyn's  Diary,  June  2.1675. 
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vas  to  be  given,  but  as  a  fox,  who  was 
to  be  snared  by  an  j  means,  and  knocked 
on  the  head  without  pity.  This  illus- 
tration would  be  by  no  means  a  happy 
one,  if  addressed  to  country  gentlemen 
of  oar  time :  but  in  Saint  John's  days 
there  were  not  seldom  great  massacres 
of  foxes  to  which  the  peasantry  thronged 
with  all  the  dogs  that  could  be  mus- 
tered :  traps  were  set :  nets  were  spread : 
no  quarter  was  giyen ;  and  to  shoot  a 
female  with  cub  was  considered  as  a 
feat  which  merited  the  warmest  grati- 
tude of  the  neighbourhood.  The  red 
deer  were  then  as  common  in  Glouces- 
tershire and  Hampshire  as  they  now  are 
among  the  Grampian  Hills.  On  one 
occanon  Queen  Anne,  trayeUing  to 
Portsmouth,  saw  a  herd  of  no  less  than 
fixe  hundred.  The  wild  bull  with  his 
vhite  mane  was  still  to  be  found  wan- 
dering in  a  few  of  the  southern  forests. 
The  badger  made  his  dark  and  tortuous 
hole  on  Uie  side  of  every  hill  where  the 
oopsewood  grew  thick.  The  wild  cats 
vere  frequently  heard  by  night  wailing 
loond  the  lodges  of  the  rangers  of  Whit- 
tieboiy  and  Needwood.  The  yellow- 
breasted  marten  was  still  pursued  in 
Cranboume  Chase  for  his  for,  reputed 
inferior  only  to  that  of  the  sable.  Fen 
eag^  measuring  more  than  nine  feet 
between  the  extremities  of  the  wings, 
preyed  on  fish  along  the  coast  of  Nor- 
folk. On  all  the  downs,  from  the  British 
Channel  to  Yorkshire,  huge  bustards 
strayed  in  troops  of  fifty  or  sixty,  and 
were  often  hunted  with  greyhounds. 
The  marshes  of  Cambridgeshire  and 
linoolnshire  were  covered  during  some 
months  of  every  year  by  immense  clouds 
of  cranes.  Some  of  these  races  the  pro- 
gress of  cultivation  has  extirpated.  Of 
'ithers  the  numbers  are  so  much  dimi- 
nished that  men  ^wd  to  gaze  at  a  spe- 
ciiien  as  at  a  Bengal  tiger,  or  a  Polar 
bear.* 

The  progress  of  this  great  change  can 
nowhere  be  more  clearly  traced  than  in 
the  Statute  Book.    The  number  of  en- 


•  Bee  White's  Selbome ;  Beill's  History  of 
MtUti  Qoadmpeds ;  Oentleman's  Becreation, 
1<M ;  AxLhrefs  Natoral  History  of  'VN'Utshire, 
l<tt;  ICoTton'a  History  of  Kortnamptonshire, 
int;  waionslil^s  Ornithology,  by  Kay, 
1<78 ;  Lathanrs  Oeneral  Synopsis  of  Birds ; 


closure  acts  passed  since  King  George 
the  Second  came  to  the  throne  exceeds 
four  thousand.  The  area  enclosed  under 
the  authority  of  those  acts  exceeds,  on 
a  moderate  calculation,  ten  thousand 

Xare  miles.  How  many  square  miles, 
ch  were  formerly  uneoltivated  or  ill 
cultivated,  have,  during  the  same  period, 
been  fenced  and  carefully  tilled  by  the 
proprietors,  without  any  application  to 
the  legislature,  can  only  be  coijectured. 
But  it  seems  highly  probable  that  a 
fourth  part  of  England  has  been,  in  the 
course  of  little  more  than  a  century, 
turned  &om  a  wild  into  a  garden. 

Even  in  those  parte  of  the  kingdom 
which  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second  were  the  best  cultivated,  the 
farming,  though  greatly  improved  since 
the  civil  war,  was  not  such  as  would 
now  be  thought  skilfoL  To  this  day 
no  effectual  steps  have  been  taken  by 
public  authority  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining accurate  accounts  of  the  produce 
of  the  English  soil.  The  historian  must 
therefore  foUow,  with  some  misgivings, 
the  guidance  of  those  writers  on  sta- 
tistics whose  reputation  for  diligence 
and  fidelity  stands  highest.  At  present 
an  average  crop  of  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
oats,  and  beans,  is  supposed  consider- 
ably to  exceed  thirty  millions  of  quar- 
ters. The  crop  of  wheat  would  be 
thought  wretched  i!f  it  did  not  exceed 
twelve  millions  of  quarters.  According 
to  the  computation  made  in  the  year 
1696  by  Gregory  King,  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  wheat,  rve,  barley,  oats,  and 
beans,  then  annually  grown  in  the  king- 
dom, was  somewhat  less  than  ten  millions 
of  quarters.  The  wheat,  which  was  then 
cultivated  only  on  the  strongest  clay, 
and  consumed  only  by  those  who  were 
in  easy  circumstances,  he  estimated  at 
less  than  two  millions  of  quarters. 
Charles  Davenant,  an  acute  and  well 
informed  though  most  unprincipled  and 
rancorous  politician,  differed  irom  King 
as  to  some  of  the  items  of  the  account, 
but  came  to  nearly  the  same  general 
conclusions.* 

The  rotation  of  crops  was  very  im- 

and  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Aoconnt  of  Birds 
found  in  Norfolk. 

*  King's  Natural  and  Political  Conclusions. 
Davenant  on  the  Balance  of  Trade. 
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perfectly  understood.  It  was  known, 
indeed,  that  some  vegetables  lately  in- 
trodnced  into  onr  island,  particularly 
thetomip,  afforded  excellent  nutriment 
in  winter  to  sheep  and  oxen :  but  it 
was  not  yet  the  practice  to  feed  cattle 
in  this  manner.  It  was  therefore  by 
no  means  easy  to  keep  them  alive  during 
the  season  when  the  grass  is  scanty. 
They  were  killed  and  salted  in  great 
numbers  at  the  beginning  of  the  cold 
weather;  and,  during  several  months, 
even  the  gentry  taited  scarcely  any 
fresh  animal  food,  except  game  and 
river  fish,  which  were  consequently 
much  more  important  articles  in  house- 
keeping than  at  present.  It  appears 
from  the  Northumberland  Household 
Book  that,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  fresh  meat  was  never  eaten 
even  by  the  gentlemen  attendant  on  a 
great  Earl,  except  during  tiie  short  in- 
terval hetween  Midsummer  and  Mi- 
chaelmas. But  in  the  course  of  two 
centuries  an  improvement  had  taken 
place ;  and  under  Charles  the  Second 
it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber that  families  laid  in  their  stock  of 
salt  provisions,  then  called  Martinmas 
beef* 

The  sheep  and  the  ox  of  that  time 
were  diminutive  when  compared  with 
the  sheep  and  oxen  which  are  now 
driven  to  our  markets.f  Our  native 
horses,  though  serviceable,  were  held 
in  small  esteem,  and  fetched  low  prices. 
They  were  valued,  one  with  another,  by 
the  ablest  of  those  who  computed  the 
national  wealth,  at  not  more  than  ^Sty 
shillings  each.  Foreign  breeds  were 
greatiy  preferred.  Spanish  jennets  were 
regarded  as  the  finest  chargers,  and  were 
imported  for  purposes  of  pageantry  and 
war.  The  coaches  of  the  aristocracy 
were  drawn  by  grey  Flemish  mares, 
which  trotted,  as  it  was  thought,  with 
a  peculiaf  grace,  and  endured  better 
than  any  cattle  reared  in  our  island  the 
work  of  dragging  a  ponderous  equipage 
over  the  rugged  pavement  of  London. 
Neither  the  modem  dray  horse  nor  the 
modem  race  horse  was  then  known. 

*  See  the  AltnwnftolcB  of  1684  and  1685. 

t  See  Mr.  H'OuUooIi'b  Statistical  Aooonnt 
of  the  British  Bmpire,  Part  m.  ohap.  i. 
sec  6. 


At  a  much  later  period  the  ancestors 
of  the  gigantic  quadrupeds,  which  all 
foreigners  now  class  among  the  chief 
wonders  of  London,  were  brought  fcom 
the  marshy  of  Walcheren ;  the  anee»- 
tors  of  Childers  and  EcHpse  from  the 
sands  of  Arabia.  Already,  however, 
there  was  among  our  nobility  and  gentiy 
a  passion  for  the  amusements  of  the 
turf.  The  importance  of  improving  our 
studs  by  an  infusion  of  new  blood  was 
strongly  felt ;  and  with  this  view  a  con- 
siderable number  of  barbs  had  lately 
been  brought  into  the  country.  Two 
men  whose  authority  on  such  subjects 
was  held  in  great  Mteem,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  and  Sir  John  Fenwick,  pro- 
nounced that  the  meanest  hack  erer 
imported  from  Tangier  would  prodnce 
a  finer  progeny  than  could  be  expected 
from  the  best  sire  of  our  native  breed. 
They  would  not  readily  have  beliered 
that  a  time  would  come  wten  the  princes 
and  nobles  of  neighbouring  lands  wonH 
be  as  eager  to  obtain  horses  from  Eng- 
land afi  ever  tiie  English  had  been  to 
obtain  horses  from  Barbary.* 

The  increase  of  vegetable  imd  anunsl 
produce,  though  great,  seems  »D<ni 
small  when  compared  with  the  J?|Jf 
increase  of  our  mineral  wealth.  «>«■•?• 
In  1685  the  tin  of  Cornwall,  which  had, 
more  than  two  thousand  years  before, 
attracted  the  Tyriaxi  sails  beyond  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  was  stiU  one  of  tlie 
most  valuable  subterranean  produetioBS 
of  the  island.  The  quantity  annuallj 
extracted  from  the  earth  was  found  to 
be,  some  years  later,  sixteen  hundr^ 
tons,  probably  about  a  third  of  idwt  it 
now  is.t  But  the  veins  of  copper  whiA 
lie  in  the  same  region  were,  in  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Second,  altogether  neg- 
lected, nor  did  any  landowner  take 
tliem  into  the  account.in  estimating  the 

*  King  and  Davenant  as  before ;  The  DxUst 
of  Newcastle  on  Howwmaiwhlp ;  GentleBEian'k 
Beoreatioii,  1686.  The  **  dappled  FlaDden 
mares"  weie  nuurka  of  greatness  in  the  time 
of  Pope,  and  even  later. 

The  vulgar  proverb,  that  the  grey  mare  i§ 
the  better  horse,  originated,  I  su^ect,  in  ttat 
preference  generally  given  to  the  grey  mam 
of  Flanders  over  the  finest  coach  hones  of 
England. 

t  See  a'Cnrious  note  by  Tonkin,  in  Lord  I)> 
Dnnstanville*B  edition  of  Carew's  Smrvey  cf 
Oomwall. 
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'vdne  of  his  property.  Cornwall  and 
Wales  at  present  yield  annually  near 
^te«n  thousand  toos  of  copper,  worth 
near  a  million  and  a  half  sterling ; 
tJiat  is  to  say,  worth  about  twice  as 
much  as  the  annual  produce  of  all 
English  mines  of  all  descriptions  in 
the  sevmteenth  century.*  The  first 
bed  of  ro<^  salt  had  been  disoorered  in 
Cheshire  not  long  after  the  Eestoration, 
bat  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
vnked  tiH  much  later.  The  salt  which 
was  obtained  by  a  rude  process  from 
brine  pits  was  held  in  no  hi^  estima- 
tion. The  pans  in  which  the  manufac- 
tore  was  carried  on  exhaled  a  sulphur- 
ous gtaieh ;  and,  when  the  evaporation 
las  complete,  the  substance  which  was 
left  was  scarcely  fit  to  be  used  with 
food.  Physicians  attributed  th^seor- 
batic  and  pulmonaiy  complaints  which 
vere  common  among  the  English  to 
this  uDwholeaome  condiment.  It  was 
therefore  seldom  used  by  the  upper  and 
middle  classes ;  and  there  wasa  regular 
and  considerable  imp9Ttation  from 
France.  At  present  our  springs  and 
mines  not  oiidy  supply  our  own  im- 
mense demand,  but  send  annually  more 
than  seren  hundred  milHons  of  pounds 
cf  excellent  salt  to  foreign  counmes.f 
Ihx  more  important  has  been  the 
improTement  of  our  iron  works.  Such 
vtnlLs  had  long  existed  in  our  island, 
but  had  net  prospered,  and  had  been 
tegaided  with  no  fiEiTourable  eye  by  the 
government  and  by  the  public  It  was 
not  then  the  practice  to  employ  coal  for 
smeltingihe  ore;  and  the  rapid  con- 
somption  of  wood  excited  the  alann  of 
poUtidans.  As  early  as  the  reign  of 
Bisabeth  there  had  been  loud  oom- 
^aints  that  whole  forests  were  eut 
Qown  for  t^e  purpose  of  feeding  the 
fimaoes :  and  the  parliament  haSi  in- 
terfered to  prohibit  the  manufEicturers 
from  burning  timber.  The  manufacture 
consequently  languished.    At  the  dose 

*  Boilase's  Katnral  History  of  OomwaU, 
1756.  !nie  quantity  of  copper  now  prodnoed, 
I^bwc  takm  from  parUamentajry  returns. 
liavcDant,  in  1700,  estimated  the  annual  pro- 
faoeof  aU  the  mtoes  of  England  at  between 
mrm  and  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

t  FUlosophioal  Tnasaokions,  No.  53.  Key. 
M«.  No.  66.  Dec.  1670,  No.  108.  May  1674, 
Vo.  156.  Feb.  16^. 


of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
great  part  of  the  iron  which  was  used 
in  this  country  was  imported  from 
abroad;  and  the  whole  quantity  cast 
here  annually  seems  not  to  have  ex- 
ceeded ten  thousand  tons.  At  present 
the  trade  is  thought  to  be  in  a  depressed 
state  if  less  than  a  million  of  tons  are 
produced  in  a  year.* 

One  mineral,  perhaps  more  important 
than  iron  itself,  remains  to  be  men- 
ti(med.  Coal,  though  very  little  used 
in  any  species  of  manufacture,  was 
already  tlie  ordinary  fuel  in  some  dis- 
tricts which  were  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  large  beds,  and  in  the  capital, 
which  could  easily  be  supplied  by  water 
carriage.  It  seems  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  at  least  one  half  of  the 
quantity  then  extracted  from  the  pits 
was  consumed  in  London.  The  con- 
sumption of  London  seemed  to  the 
writers  of  that  age  enormous,  and  was 
often  mentioned  by  them  as  a  proof  of 
the  greatness  of  the  imperial  city. 
They  scarcehr  hoped  to  be  believed 
when  they  amrmed  that  two  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  chaldrons,  that  is 
to  say,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  tons,  were,  in  the  last  year  o£ 
the  rei^  of  Claries  the  Second,  brought 
to  the  Thames.  At  present  three  mib> 
lions  and  a  half  of  tons  are  required 
yeariy  by  the  metropolis ;  and  thewhole 
annual  produce  oannoty  on  the  most 
moderate  computation,  be  estimated  at 
less  than  tiiuiy  millions  of  tons.t 

While  these  gretxt  changes  have  been 
in  progress,  the  rent  of  land  inercMeof 
has,  as  might  be  expected,  been  '«*' 
flJmost  co^rtantly  rising.  In  some  dis- 
taiots  it  has  multiplied  m(»e  than  ten- 
fold.   In  some  it  has  not  more  than 


•  Yarranton,  England's  Improvement  by 
Sea  and  Land,  1677 ;  Porter's  Progress  of  the 
Nation.  See  also  a  xemarkatdy  peB8piciK>tis 
history,  in  small  oraipass,  of  the  English  iron 
works,  in  Mr.  M'Oulloch's  Statistical  Account 
of  the  British  Empire. 

t  See  Chamberlayne*fl  State  of  England, 
1684, 1687 ;  AngUsB  Metropolis,  1691 ;  M'Cnl- 
loch's  Statistical  Axxx>nnt  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, Part  m.  chap.  ii.  (edition  of  1847).  In 
1845  the  quantity  of  coal  brooght  into  London 
appeiowl,  by  the  parliamentary  retoms,  to  be 
8,460,000  tons.  (1848.)  In  1854  the  quan- 
tity of  coal  brought  into  London  amonnted  to 
4,878,000  tons,    (1867.) 
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doubled.    It  has  probably,  on  the  ave- 
rage, quadrupled. 

Of  the  rent,  a  large  proportion  was 
divided  among  the  countiy  gentlemen, 
a  class  of  persons  whose  position  and 
character  it  is  most  important  that  we 
should  clearly  understuid  ;  for  by  their 
influence  and  by  their  passions  the  f&te 
of  the  nation  was,  at  several  important 
conjunctures,  determined. 

We  should  be  much  mistaken  if 
,^^  ^^  we  pictured  to  ourselves  the 
trygon.  *  squlrcs  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
**•"•"•  tuiy  as  men  bearing  a  dose 
resemblance  to  their  descenc^ts,  the 
eonnty  members  and  chairmen  of 
quarter  sessions  with  whom  we  are 
£Euniliar.  The  modem  country  gentle- 
man generally  receives  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, passes  from  a  distinguished  school 
to  a  distinguished  college,  and  has 
ample  opportunity  to  become  an  ex- 
cellent scholar.  He  has  generally  seen 
something  of  foreign  countries.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  his  life  has  generally 
been  passed  in  the  capital ;  and  the  re- 
finements of  the  capital  follow  him  into 
tlie  country.  There  is  perhaps  no  class 
of  dwellings  so  pleasing  as  the  rural 
seats  of  the  English  gentry.  In  the 
parks  and  pleasure  grounds,  nature, 
dressed  yet  not  disguised  by  art,  wears 
her  most  alluring  form.  In  the  build- 
ings, good  sense  and  good  taste  com- 
bine to  produce  a  happy  union  of  the 
comfortable  and  the  graceful  The 
pictures,  the  musical  instruments,  the 
UbraiT,  would  in  any  other  country  be 
considered  as  proving  the  owner  to  be 
an  eminently  polished  and  accom- 
plished man.  A  country  gentleman 
who  witnessed  the  revolution  was  pro- 
bably in  receipt  of  about  a  fourth  part 
of  the  rent  which  his  acres  now  yield 
to  his  posterity.  He  was,  therefore,  as 
compared  with  his  posterity,  a  poor 
man,  and  was  generally  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  residing,  with  little  inter- 
ruption, on  his  estate.  To  travel  on  the 
Continent,  to  maintain  an  establish- 
ment in  London,  or  even  to  visit  Lon- 
don frequently,  were  pleasures  in  which 
only  the  great  proprietors  could  in- 
dulge. It  may  be  confidently  affirmed 
that  of  the  squires  whose  names  were 
then  in  the  Commissions  of  Peace  and 


Lieutenancy  not  one  in  twenty  went  to 
town  once  in  five  years,  or  had  ever  in 
his  life  wandered  so  iar  as  Paris.  Many 
lords  of  manors  had  received  an  edu- 
cation differing  little  icom  that  of  their 
menial  servants.  The  heir  of  an  estate 
often  passed  his  boyhood  and  youth  at 
the  seat  of  his  family  with  no  better 
tutors  than  grooms  and  gamekeepers, 
and  scarce  attained  learning  enough  to 
sign  his  name  to  a  Mitdmus.  If  he 
went  to  school  and  to  college,  he  gene- 
rally returned  before  he  was  twenty  to 
the  seclusion  of  the  old  hall,  and  there, 
unless  his  mind  were  very  happily  con- 
stituted by  nature,  soon  forgot  his  aca- 
demical pursuits  in  rural  business  and 
pleasures.  His  chief  serious  enjoy- 
ment was  the  care  of  his  property.  He 
examined  samples  of  grain,  handled 
pigs,  and,  on  market  days,  made  bar- 

gains  over  a  tankard  with  drovers  and 
op  merchants.  His  chief  pleasures 
were  commonly  derived  from  field 
roorts  and  from  an  unrefined  sensmdity. 
His  language  and  pronunciation  were 
such  as  we  should  now  expect  to  hear 
only  from  the  most  ignorant  clowns. 
His  oaths,  coarse  jests,  and  scurrilous 
terms  of  abuse,  were  uttered  with  the 
broadest  accent  of  his  province.  It  was 
eas^  to  discern,  from  the  first  words 
which  he  spoke,  whether  he  came 
from  Somersetshire  or  Yorkshire.  He 
troubled  himself  little  about  decorating 
his  abode,  and,  if  he  attempted  decora- 
tion, seldom  produced  anything  but 
deformity.  The  litter  of  a  farmyard 
gathered  under  the  windows  of  his 
bedchamber,  and  the  cabbages  and 
gooseberry  bushes  grew  dose  to  his 
hall  door.  His  table  was  loaded  with 
coarse  plenty;  and  ^ests  were  cor- 
dially wdcomed  to  it.  But,  as  the 
habit  of  drinking  to  excess  was  general 
in  the  dass  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
as  his  fortune  did  not  enable  him  to 
intoxicate  large  assemblies  daily  with 
daret  or  canary,  stroj^  beer  was  the 
ordinary  beverage.  The  quantity  of 
beer  consumed  in  those  days  was  indeed 
enormous.  For  beer  then  was  to  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  not  only  all 
that  beer  now  is,  but  all  that  wine,  tea, 
and  ardent  spirits  now  are.  It  was  only 
at  great  houses,  or  on  great  occasioofl, 
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that  foreign  drink  was  placed  on  the 
boaid.  •  !nie  ladies  of  the  house,  whose 
bunness  it  had  commonly  been  to  cook 
the  repast,  retired  as  soon  as  the  dishes 
bid  been  dcTOured,  and  left  tlie  gentle- 
men to  their  ale  and  tobacco.  The 
coarse  jollity  of  the  afternoon  was  often 
prolonged  till  the  revellers  were  laid 
noder  the  table. 

It  was  -very  seldom  that  the  country 
gentleman  canght  glimpses  of  the  great 
iroild ;  and  what  he  saw  of  it  tended 
rather  to  confuse  than  to  enlighten  his 
imdeistanding.  His  opinions  respect- 
ing rdigion,  goyemment^  foreign  coim- 
tzies  and  former  times,  having  been 
deriyed,  not  from  study,  from  obser- 
vation, or  from  conversation  with  en- 
lightened companions,  but  from  such 
tndititms  as  were  current  in  his  own 
smaU  circle,  were  the  opinions  of  a 
child.  He  adhered  to  tliem,  however, 
with  the  obstinacy  which  is  generally 
found  in  ignorant  men  accustomed  to 
be  fed  with  flatteiy.  His  animosities 
▼ere  numerous  and  bitter.  He  hated 
Frendmien  and  Italians,  Scotchmen 
and  Irishmen,  Papists  and  Presby- 
toians,  Independents  and  Baptists, 
Quakers  and  Jews.  Towards  liondon 
and  Londoners  he  felt  an  ayersion  which 
more  than  once  produced  important  po- 
litical effects.  His  wife  and  daughter 
▼ere  in  tastes  and  acquirements  ^low 
a  honsekeeper  or  a  stillroom  maid  of 
the  present  day.  They  stitched  and 
^Rin,  l»ewed  gooseberry  wine,  cured 
mangolds,  and  made  the  cmst  for  the 
vsnison  pas^. 

Fiom  this  description  it  might  be 
apposed  that  the  English  esquire  of 
the  seventeenth  century  did  not  mate- 
rially differ  from  a  rustic  miller  oif  ale- 
house keeper  of  our  time.  There  are, 
hovever,  some  important  parts  of  his 
ehazBcter  stall  to  be  noted,  which  will 
greatly  modify  this  estimate.  Unlet- 
^ncd.  as  he  was  and  unpolished,  he  was 
ttiU  in  some  most  important  points  a 
gentleman.  He  was  a  member  of  a 
piood  and  powerM  anstocracy,  and  was 
<iiitingaished  by  many  both  of  the  good 
And  il  the  bad  qualities  which  belong 
to  aristocrats.  His  £unily  pride  was 
beyond  that  of  a  Talbot  or  a  Howard. 
He  knew  the  genealogies  and  coats  of 


arms  of  all  his  neighbours,  and  could 
tell  which  of  them  had  assumed  sup- 
porters without  any  right,  and  which 
of  them  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
great^randsons  of  aldermen.  He  was 
a  magistrate,  and,  as  such,  administerecl 
gratuitously  to  those  who  dwelt  around 
him  a  rude  patriarchal  justice,  which, 
in  spite  of  innumerable  blunders  and 
of  occasional  acts  of  tyranny,  was  yet 
better  than  no  justice  at  aU.  He  was 
an  officer  of  the  trainbands ;  and  his 
military  dignity,  though  it  might  moye 
the  mirth  of  gallants  who  had  served  a 
campaign  in  Flanders,  raised  his  cha- 
racter in  his  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes 
of  his  neighbours.  Nor  indeed  was  his 
soldiership  justly  a  subject  of  derision. 
In  every  county  there  were  elderly 
gentlemen  who  nad  seen  service  whi^ 
was  no  child's  play.  One  had  been 
knighted  by  Charles  the  First,  after  the 
batue  of  EdgehilL  Another  still  wore 
a  patch  over  the  scar  which  he  had  re- 
ceived at  Naseby.  A  third  had  defended 
his  old  house  till  Fair&x  had  blown  in 
the  door  with  a  petard.  The  presence 
of  these  old  Cavaliers,  with  their  old 
swords  and  hdsters,  and  with  their  old 
stories  about  Gk>iing  and  Lunsford,  gave 
to  the  musters  of  nulitia  an  earnest  and 
warlike  aspect  which  would  otherwise 
haye  been  wanting.  Even  those  coim- 
try  gentlemen  who  were  too  young  to 
have  themselves  exchanged  blows  with 
the  cuirassieni  of  the  Parliament  had, 
firom  childhood,  been  surrounded  by 
the  traces  of  recent  war,  and  fed  with 
stories  of  the  martial  exploits  of  their 
&thers  and  uncles.  Thus  the  character 
of  theEnglish  esquire  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  compounded  of  two  ele- 
ments which  we  seldom  or  never  find 
united.  His  ignorance  and  uncouth- 
ness,  his  low  tastes  and  gross  phrases, 
wotdd,  in  our  time,  be  considered  as 
indicating  a  nature  and  a  breeding 
thoroughly  plebeian.  Yet  he  was  es- 
sentially a  patrician,  and  had,  in  large 
measure,  both  the  virtues  and  the  yices 
which  flourish  among  men  set  from 
their  birth  in  high  place,  and  used  to 
respect  themselves  and  to  be  respected 
by  others.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  gene- 
ration accustomed  to  find  chiv^rous 
sentiments    only   in    coitipany    with 
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liberal  studies  and  polished  maimers  to 
image  to  itself  a  man  with  the  deport- 
ment, the  Tocabulary,  and  the  accent 
of  a  carter,  jet  pimctilioQS  on  matters 
of  genealogy  and  precedence,  and  ready 
to  risk  his  life  rather  than  see  a  stain 
cast  on  the  honour  of  his  house.  It  is 
however  only  by  ibuB  joining  together 
things  seldom  or  never  fonnd  togetiier  in 
onr  own  experience,  that  we  can  form 
a  just  idea  of  tliat  rostic  aristocracy 
which  constituted  t^e  main  strength  of 
the  armies  of  Charles  tiie  First,  mad 
which  long  supported,  with  strange 
fidelity,  the  interests  of  his  descend- 
ants. 

The  gross,  uneducated,  untravelled 
country  gentleman  was  commonly  a 
Tory :  but-,  though  devotedly  attached 
to  hereditary  monardiy,  he  had  no 
|Artiali1y  for  courtiers  and  ministers. 
He  thought,  not  without  reason,  that 
Whitehall  was  filled  with  the  most  cor- 
rupt of  mankind,  and  that  of  the  great 
sums  whidi  the  House  of  Commons 
had  voted  to  the  crown  since  the  Be- 
storation  port  had  been  embedded  by 
cunning  politicians,  and  part  squan- 
dered on  bujfoons  and  foreign  courte- 
zans. His  stout  English  heart  swelled 
with  indignation  at  tiie  thought  that 
the  government  of  his  country  should 
be  subject  to  French  dictation.  Being 
himself  generally  an  old  Cavalier,  or 
l^e  son  of  an  old  Cavalier,  he  reflected 
with  bitter  resentment  on  l^e  ingrati- 
tude with  which  the  Stuarts  bad  re- 
quited their  best  friends.  Those  who 
heard  him  grumble  at  the  ne^ect  with 
which  he  was  treated,  and  at  the  pro- 
fusion wit^  which  wealth  was  lavnhed 
on  the  bastards  of  Nell  Owynn  and 
Madam  Carwell,  would  have  supposed 
^  him  ripe  for  rebellion.  But  sdl  this 
iU  humour  lasted  only  till  the  throne 
was  really  in  danger.  It  was  precisely 
when  those  ^om  the  sovereign  had 
loaded  with  wealth  and  honours  shrank 
from  his  side  that  the  country  gentle- 
men, so  surly  and  mutinous  in  the 
season  of  his  prosperity,  rallied  round 
him  in  a  body.  Thus,  after  murmur- 
ing twenty  years  at  the  misgovemment 
of  Charles  the  Second,  they  came  to  his 
rescue  in  his  extremity,  when  his  own 
Secretaries  of  State  and  the  Lords  of 


his  own  Treasury  had  deserted  him, 
and  enabled  him  to  gain  a  complete 
victory  over  the  opposition ;  new  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  they  wtmld 
have  shown  equal  loyalty  to  his  brother 
James,  if  James  woidd,  even  at  the  last 
moment,  have  re&ained  from  outraging 
their  strongest  feeling.  For  iiiere  was 
one  institution,  and  one  on^,  whid 
they  prized  even  m(»?e  than  hereditaiy 
monarchy;  and  that  institution  was 
the  Chinrch  of  England.  Their  love  of 
the  Churdi  was  not,  indeed,  the  effect 
of  study  or  meditation.  Few  among 
them  could  have  given  any  reason, 
drawn  from  Scripture  or  ecdesia^eal 
history,  for  adhering  to  her  doctrines, 
her  ntual,  and  her  polity;  nor  ware 
they,  as  a  class,  by  any  means  strict 
observers  of  that  code  of  morality  winch 
is  common  to  all  Christian  sects,  ^ut 
the  experience  of  many  ages  proves 
that  men  may  be  ready  to  fi^t  to  the 
death,  and  to  persecute  without  pity, 
for  a  religion  whose  creed  they  do  not 
understand,  and  whose  precepts  th^ 
habitually  disobey.* 

The  rural  clergy  were  even  more 
vehement  in  Toryism  than  the  ^be 
rural  gentry,  and  were  a  class  ^*ff- 
scarcely  less  important  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  individual 
clergyman,  as  compared  with  the  indi- 
vidual gentleman,  then  ranked  mndi 
lower  than  in  our  days.  The  main  sup- 
port of  the  Church  was  derived  frcwn 
the  tithe ;  and  the  tithe  bore  to  the 
rent  a  much  smaller  ratio  than  at  pre- 
sent. King  estimated  thei^ole  income 
of  the  parochial  and  collegiate  dergy 
at  only  four  hundred  and  ei^ty  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year ;  Davenant  at  only 
five  "hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  a 
year.  It  is  certainly  now  ntore  thsm 
seven  times  as  ^aeaJt  as  the  larger  of 
these  two  sums.  The  average  i^  of 
the  land  has  not,  according  to  any  esti- 
mate, ina?eased  proportionally.  It  fol- 
lows that  ihe  rectors  and  vicars  must 
have  been,  as  compared  with  ike  neigh- 
bouring  knights    and    squires,  mu<^ 

*  My  notion  of  the  country  gentleman  of 
the  seventeenth  oentnry  has  been  derived  from 
80ia?oeB  too  numerous  to  be  recapitnlated.  I 
must  leave  my  description  to  the  judgment  ol 
those  who  have  studied  the  hietoiy  and  the 
lighter  literature  of  that  sjge. 
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poorer  in  the  seirenteenth  than  in  the 
oineteedth  eentury. 

The  place  of  the  clergyman  in  sodety 
btd  been  eomjAeteky  changed  bj  the 
Beftnnation.  Bef(»re  that  event,  ecel&- 
flbflties  had  £Dirmed  the  majority  of  the 
Ho«iae  of  Lords,  had,  in  wealth  and 
^lendonr,  equalled,  andeouMtimesont- 
shone,  the  greatest  of  the  tenipoEal  ba- 
1000,  and  had  generally  held  the  highest 
mil  offices.  Many  of  the  Treasmers, 
and  almost  all  the  Chancellors,  of  the 
flantagenets  were  Bishops.  The  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  SeaLand  the  Master 
of  the  Bolls  were  ordinarily  churchmen. 
Chmdimen  transacted  the  most  impor- 
tttt  diplomatic  business.  Indeed,  all 
thai  hu^  portion  of  the  administration 
vhieh  rude  and  warlike  nobles  were 
inooB^tent  to  conduct  was  considered 
as  «specially  belonging  to  divines.  Men, 
therefore^  who  were  averse  to  the  life 
of  camps,  amd  who  were,  at  the  same 
time,  desurous  to  rise  in  the  state,  com- 
monly received  the  tonsure.  Among 
them  -w&e  sons  of  all  t^e  most  illus- 
trious &milie6,  and  near  kinsmen  of 
tiM  throne,  Scroops  and  Nevilles,  Bour- 
ehiezB,  Stsffords,  and  Poles.  To  the 
religious  houses  belonged  the  rents  of 
immense  domains,  and  aU  that  large 
portion  of  the  tithe  whidi  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  laymen.  Down  to  the  middle 
ofthe  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  these- 
fixe,  no  Hne  of  life  was  so  attractive  to 
ambitious  and  covetous  natures  as  the 
pnestiiood.  Then  came  a  violent  re- 
Tofaiti<m.  The  abolition  of  the  monas- 
toies  deprived  the  Church  at  onee  of 
the  greater  part  of  her  wealth,  and  of 
her  predcmiinance  in  the  Upper  House 
of  Pazliameait.  There  was  no  longer  an 
Abbot  of  Giaetonbury  or  an  Abbot  of 
Beading  seated  among  the  peers,  and 
ponessed  of  revenues  equal  to  those  of 
a  powecfiil  EorL  The  princely  splen- 
dour of  William  of  Wykeham  and  of 
William  of  Waynflete  had  disappeared. 
The  scarlet  hat  of  the  Cardinal,  the 
«lvflr  cross  ef  the  Legate,  were  no  move. 
The  elefgy  had  also  lost  the  ascendency 
which  is  the  natural  reward  of  superior 
mental  cultivation.  Once  the  circum- 
itenee  that  a  man  could  read  had  raised 
a  presumption  that  he  was  in  orders. 

But,  in  an  age  which  produced  such 


laym«i  as  William  Cecil  and  Nicholas 
Bacon,  Roger  Ascham  and  Thomas 
Smith,  Walter  Mildmay  and  Frands 
Walsingham,  there  was  no  reason  for 
calling  away  prelates  from  their  dio- 
ceses to  negotiate  treaties,  to  superint^icl 
the  finances,  or  to  administer  justice. 
The  spiritual  character  not  only  ceased 
to  be  a  qualification  for  high  crnl  office, 
but  began  to  be  regarded  as  a  disquali- 
fication. Those  worldly  motives,  there- 
fore, which  had  formeriy  induced  so 
many  able,  aspiring,  and  high  bom 
youtiis  to  assume  the  ecclesiastical 
habit,  ceased  to  operate.  Not  one  parish 
in  two  hundred  then  afforded  what  a 
man  of  fEunily  considered  as  a  mainte- 
nance. There  were  still  indeed  prises 
in  ike  Church:  butthey  were  few;  and 
even  the  highest  were  mean,  when  com- 
pared with  ibe  glory  which  had  once 
surrounded  the  princes  of  the  hierardiy. 
The  state  kept  by  Parker  and  Grindal 
seemed  beggarly  to  those  who  remem- 
bered the  imperial  pomp  of  Wolsey,  his 
palaces,  whidi  had  become  the  &vourite 
abodes  of  royalty,  Whitehall  and  Hamp- 
ton Court,  the  three  sumptuous  tables 
daily  spread  in  his  refectory,  the  forty- 
four  gorgeous  copes  in  his  chapel,  lus 
zfmnins  footmen  in  rich  livenes,  and 
his  bo^  guards  with  nlded  poleaxes. 
Thus  the  sacerdoial  office  lost  its  at- 
traction for  1^  higher  classes.  During 
the  eentniy  which  followed  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth,  scarce  a  single  person  ef 
noble  descent  took  orders.  At  the  close 
of  theveign  of  Charles  the  Second,  two 
sons  of  peers  were  Bishops ;  four  or  five 
sons  of  peers  were  priests,  and  held 
valuable  preferment :  but  these  rare  ex- 
ceptions did  not  take  away  the  reproach 
which  lay  on  the  body.  The  deicy 
were  regarded  as,  on  the  whole,  a  pk- 
beian  daiss.''^   And,  indeed,  for  one  who 

*  In  the  eigbtoenth  century  the  graat  ki- 
creaee  in  the  yalne  of  benefices  pxodnoed  a 
change.  The  younger  sons  of  the  nobility 
were  anored  back  to  the  clerical  profesBion. 
Warbnrton  in  a  letter  to  Hard,  dated  the  5th 
of  Jnly  1752,  mentions  this  change,  which  was 
then  rec^it.  "  Onr  grandees  have  at  last  fonnd 
their  way  back  into  the  Ohnrch.  I  only 
wonder  they  have  been  so  long  about  it.  But 
be  assured  that  nothing  but  a  new  religioaa 
revolution,  to  sweep  away  the  fragments  that 
Henry  the  Eighth  left  after  banqueting  his 
courtiers,  will  drive  them  out  again." 
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made  the  figure  of  a  gentleman,  ten 
were  mere  menial  serrants.  A  large 
proportion  of  those  divines  who  had  no 
benefices,  or  whose  benefices  were  too 
small  to  afford  a  comfortable  revenue, 
lived  in  the  houses  of  laymen.  It  had 
long  been  evident  that  this  practice 
tended  to  degrade  the  priestly  character. 
Laud  had  exerted  himself  to  effect  a 
change ;  and  Charles  the  First  had  re- 
peat^y  issued  positive  orders  that  none 
but  men  of  hi^h  rank  should  presume 
to  keep  domestic  diaplains.*  But  these 
injunctions  had  become  obsolete.  Li- 
deed,  during  the  domination  of  the  Pu- 
ritans, many  of  the  ejected  ministers  of 
the  Church  of  Eng^d  could  obtain 
bread  and  shelter  only  by  attaching 
themselves  to  the  households  of  royalist 
gentlemen ;  and  the  habits  which  had 
been  formed  in  those  times  of  trouble 
continued  long  after  the  re-estabUsh- 
ment  of  monarchy  and  episcopacy.  Li 
the  mansions  of  men  of  libOTal  senti- 
ments and  cultivated  understandings, 
the  chaplain  was  doubtless  treated  with 
urbanity  and  kindness.  His  conversa- 
tion, his  literary  assistance,  his'Spiritnal 
advice,  were  considered  as  an  ample 
return  for  his  food,  his  lodging,  and  ids 
stipend.  But  this  was  not  the  general 
feeling  of  the  country  gentlemen.  The 
coarse  and  ignorant  squire,  who  thought 
that  it  belonged  to  his  dignity  to  have 
grace  said  eveiy  day  at  his  table  by 
an  ecclesiastic  in  full  canonicals,  found 
means  to  reoondle  dignity  witii  eco- 
nomy. A  young  Levite — such  was  the 
phrase  then  in  use — ^might  be  had  for 
his  board,  a  small  garret,  and  ten  pounds 
a  year,  and  might  not  only  perform  his 
own  professional  functions,  might  not 
only  be  the  most  patient  of  butts  and 
of  listeners,  might  not  only  be  always 
ready  in  fine  weather  for  bowls,  and  in 
rainy  weatherfor  shovelboard,  but  might 
also  save  the  expense  of  a  sardener,  or 
of  a  groom.  Sometimes  the  reverend 
man  nailed  up  the  apricots ;  and  some- 
times he  cumed  the  coach  horses.  He 
cast  up  the  farrier^s  bills.  He  walked 
ten  miles  with  a  message  or  a  parcel. 
He  was  permitted  to  dine  with  the 
family  J  but  he  was  expected  to  content 

*  See  H^lin's  Cyprioaiu  AngUcos. 


himself  with  the  plainest  fare.  He 
mi^ht  fill  himself  with  the  corned  beef 
and  the  carrots:  but,  as  soon  as  the 
tarts  and  cheesecakes  made  their  ap- 
pearance, he  quitted  his  seat,  and  stood 
aloof  till  he  was  summoned  to  return 
thanks  for  the  repast,  from  a  great  part 
of  which  he  had  been  excluded.* 

Perhaps,  after  some  years  of  service, 
he  was  presented  to  a  living  sufficient 
to  support  him :  but  he  often  found  it 
necessary  to  purchase  his  preferment 
by  a  species  of  Simony,  which,  fur- 
nished an  inexhaustible  subject  of 
pleasantry  to  three  or  four  generations 
of  scoffers.  With  his  cure  he  was  ex- 
pected to  take  a  wife.  The  wife  had 
ordinarily  been  in  the  patron's  service; 
and  it  was  well  if  she  was  not  suspected 
of  standing  too  high  in  the  patron's 
favour.  Indeed,  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
trimonial connections  which  the  clergy- 
men of  that  age  were  in  the  habit  of 
forming  is  the  most  certain  indication 
of  the  place  which  the  order  held  in 
the  social  system.  An  Oxonian,  writ- 
ing a  few  months  after  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Second,  complained  bit- 
terly, not  only  that  the  country  attorney 
and  tiiecountry  apothecary  looked  down 
with  disdain  on  the  country  clergy- 
man, but  that  one  of  the  lessons  most 
earnestly  inculcated  on  every  giri  <^ 
honourable  fiunity  was  to  give  no  en- 
coura^ment  to  a  lover  in  ordera,  and 
that,  if  any  young  lady  forgot  this  pre- 
cept, she  was  almost  as  much  disgraced 
as  by  an  illicit  amour.f  Clarendon, 
who  assuredly  bore  no  ill  will  to  the 
priesthood,  mentions  it  as  a  sign  of  the 
C(mfusion  of  ranks  which  the  great  re- 
bellion had  produced,  that  some  damsels 
of  noble  fiimilies  had  bestowed  them- 

•  Eaohard,  CatuMs  of  the  Oontempt  ot  the 
Qergj ;  Oldham,  Satire  addreesed  to  a  PMend 
about  to  leave  the  Univeraity;  TkUer,  Vi, 
358.  That  the  WngliBh  clergy  were  a  lowborn 
daas,  is  remazkied  m  theTravebiot  the  Grand 
Dnke  Cosmo,  Appendix  A. 

t  "  A  caosidioo,  medicastro,  ipeaqlle  wtSA- 
com  farragine,  eocleriie  rector  ant  rioarins 
oontemnitnr  et  fit  Indibrio.  Gentis  et  famUie 
nitor  saoris  ordinibns  pollntns  cenaetor :  fa&- 
minisqne  natalitio  insignibns  nnionm  incol- 
catnr  ssBpins  prsBoeptnm,  ne  modestSn  naofra* 
ginm  fadant,  ant,  (qnod  idem  aniibus  tarn 
delioatnlis  sonat,)  ne  (dorioo  se  nnptas  dari 
patiantnr.**— Ani^  Kotitia,  by  T.  Wood,  of 
New  College,  Oxford,  1686. 
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Eehes  on  divines.*  A  waitingwoman 
was  generally  considered  as  t£e  most 
suitable  helpmate  for  a  parson.  Qneen 
Elizabeth,  as  head  of  the  Church,  had 
giren  what  seemed  to  be  a  formal  sanc- 
tion to  this  prejudice,  by  issuing  special 
orders  that  no  clergyman  shoula  pre- 
sume to  espouse  a  servant  girl,  without 
the  consent  of  the  master  or  mistress.t 
During  several  generations  accordingly 
the  rdation  between  divines  and  hand- 
maidens was  a  theme  for  endless  jest ; 
nor  would  it  be  easy  to  find,  in  the 
comedy  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  a 
single  instance  of  a  clergyman  who 
wins  a  spouse  above  the  rank  of  a  cook.  { 
Even  so  late  as  the  time  of  George  the 
Second,  the  keenest  of  all  observers  of 
life  and  manners,  himself  a  priest, 
remaiked  that,  in  a  great  household, 
the  chaplain  was  the  resource  of  a 
lad/s  maid  whose  character  had  been 
blown  upon,  and  who  was  therefore 
forced  to  give  up  hopes  of  catching  the 
steward.! 

In  general  the  divine  who  quitted 
his  chaplaipship  for  a  benefice  and  a 
wife  found  that  he  had  only  exchanged 
one  dass  of  vexations  for  another. 
Hardly  one  living  in  fifty  enabled  the 
incmnbent  to  bring  up  a  &mily  com- 
f<ntahly.  As  chilmren  multiplied  and 
grew,  the  household  of  the  |Hiest  be- 
came more  and  more  beggarly.  Holes 
appeared  more  and  more  plainly  in 
the  thatch  of  his  parsonage  and  in  his 
sin^e  cassock.  Often  it  was  only  by 
toihng  on  his  glebe,  by  feeding  swine, 
and  by  loading  dungcarts,  that  he  could 
obtain  daily  bread;  nor  did  his  utmost 
exertions  always  prevent  the  bailiffi; 

*  Claiendon's  life,  ii.  21. 

t  Bee  the  Injnnctions  of  1559,  in  Bishqp 
SpaiTow's  Ck>llection.  Jeremy  Collier,  in  his 
^tmj  on  Pride,  flpeaks  of  this  injimotlon  with 
ibittsness  wlddi  proves  that  his  own  i»ride 
iMdnoi  been  effleotnally  tamed. 

X  Soger  and  Abigail  in  Fletcher*8  Scornful 
Uij,  Bull  and  the  KnxBe  in  Yanbrogh's  Be- 
IqMe,  &iiizk  and  Susan  in  Shadwell's  Lanca- 
d^Witclies,  are  instances. 

I  Swifts  Directions  to  Servants.  I  may 
ado  that  Swift,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Fates  of 
Qagjiaaii,  has  elaborately  traced  the  career 
<tf  two  divines,  Engenius  and  Corusodes,  the 
ma  flf  parts  and  the  dunce.  Differing  in 
Mwyttdag  else,  they  both  marry  low  women. 
^yiiliiB  has  to  take  up  with  a  farmer's 
^Wqv,  and  Cknruaodes  ^th  a  cast-off  mis* 


from  taking  his  concordance  and  his 
inkstand  in  execution.  It  was  a  white 
day  on  which  he  was  admitted  into  the 
kitchen  of  a  great  house,  and  regaled 
by  the  servants  with  cold  meat  and  ale. 
His  children  were  brought  up  like  the 
children  of  the  neighbouring  peasantry. 
His  boys  followed  the  plough;  and  mt 
girls  went  out  to  service.*  Study  he 
found  impossible :  for  the  advowson  of 
his  living  would  hardly  have  sold  for  a 
sum  sumcieht  to  purchase  a  sood  theo- 
logical library ;  and  he  might  be  con- 
sidered as  unusually  lucky  if  he  had 
ten  or  twelve  dogeared  volumes  among 
the  pots  and  pans  on  his  shelves.  Even 
a  keen  and  strong  intellect  might  be 
expected  to  rust  m  so  unfavourable  a 
si^tion. 

Assuredly  there  was  at  that  time  no 
lack  in  the  English  Church  of  ministers 
distinguished  by  abilities  and  learning. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  mi- 
nisters were  not  scattered  among  the 
rural  population.  They  were  brought 
together  at  a  few  places  where  the 
means  of  acquiring  knowledge  were 
abundant,  and  where  the  opportunities 
of  vigorous  intellectual  exercise  were 
frequent.f  At  such  places  were  to  be 
foimd  divines  qualified  by  parts,  by 
eloquence,  by  wide  knowledge  of  lite- 
rature, of  science,  and  of  life,  to  defend 
their  Church  victoriously  against- here- 
tics and  sceptics,  to  command  the 
attention  of  frivolous  and  worldly  con- 
gregations, to  guide  the  deliberations 
of  senates,  and  to  make  religion  respect- 
able, even^  in  the  most  dissolute  of 
courts.  Some  laboured  to  fathom  the 
abysses  of  metaphysical  theology;  some 
were  deeply  versed  in  biblical  criticism ; 
and  some  threw  light  on  the  darkest 
parts  of  ecclesiastical  history.    Some 


*  Ey^i  in  Tom  Jones,  published  two  geo«> 
rations  later,  Mrs.  Seagnm,  the  wife  of  a 
gamekeeper,  and  Mrs.  Honour,  a  waiting- 
woman,  boast  of  their  descent  from  clergymen. 
"It  is  to  be  hoped,"  says  Fielding,  *'such 
instances  will  in  future  ages,  when  some  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  families  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  appear  stranger  than  they  can  be 
thought  at  present." 

t  This  distinction  between  country  clergy 
and  town  clergy  is  strongly  marked  by  Bach- 
ard,  and  cannot  but  be  observed  by  every  per- 
son who  has  studied  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  that  age. 
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piOYed  thmnselTes  oonsummate  masters 
of  logplc.  Some  cultiYated  rhetoric  with 
such  assiduity  and  success  that  their 
discourses  are  still  justly  valued  as 
models  of  style.  These  Mninent  men 
-were  to  be  found,  with  scarcely  a  single 
^[ception,  at  the  XJniyersities,  at  die 
great  Cathedrals,  or  in  the  capital 
Barrow  had  lately  died  at  Cambridge ; 
and  Pearson  had  gone  thence  to  the 
emsoopal  bench.  Cudwortii  and  Henry 
More  were  still  liring  there.  South  and 
Pococke,  Jane  and  Aldrich,  were  at 
Oxford.  Prideauz  was  in  the  dose  of 
Norwich,  and  Whitby  in  the  dose  of 
SaUsbuiy.  But  it  was  chiefly  by  the 
London  deigy,  who  were  always  spoken 
of  as  a  dass  apart^  that  the  &me  of 
their  profession  for  learning  and  elo- 
q^uenoe  was  uphdd^  The  prindpal 
puliHts  of  the  metropolis  were  occupied 
about  this  time  by  a  crowd  of  diBtin-> 
guished  men,  &om  among  whom  was 
sdected  a  laige  proportion  of  the  rulers 
of  the  Chur<£.  Sherlock  preached  at 
the  Temple,  Tillotson  at  Lijacoln's  Inn, 
Wake  and  Jeremy  Collier  at  Gray's 
Inn,  Burnet  at  the  KoUs,  Stillingfleet  at 
Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  Patrick  at  Saint 
Paul's  in  Covent  Garden,  Fowler  at 
Saint  Giles's,Cripplegate,  Sharp  atSaint 
CKles's  in  the  Fields,  Tenison  at  Saint 
Martin's,  Sprat  at  Saint  Margaret's, 
Beveridge  at  Saint  Peter's  in  Comhill. 
Of  these  twdve  men,  all  of  high  note 
in  ecdeaastical  history,  ten  became 
Bishops,  and  four  Ardibishops.  Mean- 
while almost  the  only  important  theo- 
logical worka  which  came  forth  firom  a 
noal  parsonage  were  those  of  George 
Bull,  afterwardsBishop  of  Saint  David's ; 
and  Bull  never  would  have  produced 
those  works,  had  he  not  inherited  an 
estate,  by  the  sale  of  which  he  was  en- 
abled to  collect  a  library,  such  as  pro- 
bably no  other  country  dergyman  in 
England  possessed.* 

Thus  the  Anglican  priesthood  was 
divided  into  two  sections,  which,  in  ac- 
quirements, in  maimers,  and  in  social 
position,  differed  widdy  &om  each  other. 

*  Kelson's  life  of  Bull.  As  to  the  extreme 
diffloolty  which  the  country  clergy  found  in 
procnring  books,  see  the  life  of  Thomas  Bray, 
the  founder  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel. 


One  section,  trained  for  dties  and  couiti, 
comprised  men  familiar  with  all  ancient 
and  mod^m  learning ;  men  able  to  en- 
counter Hobbes  ot  Bossuet  at  all  the 
we^K>ns  of  controverey ;  men  who  could, 
in  their  sermons,  set  forth  the  majesty 
and  beanl^  of  Christianity  with  soeh 
justness  of  thou^t^  and  such  eneigy 
of  language,  that  the  indolent  Charifls 
roused  himself  to  listen,  and  the  fiwti- 
dious  Buckingham  forgot  to  sneer ;  men 
whose  address,  polit^rass,  and  know- 
ledge of  the  W(nld  qualified  them  to 
manage  the  oonsdences  of  t^e  wealthy 
and  noble;  men  with  whom  TTalifig 
loved  to  discuss  the  interests  of  empires, 
andfrom  whomBryden  was  not  ashamed 
to  own  that  he  had  learned  to  writ&* 
The  other  section  was  destined  to  ruder 
and  humUer  service.  It  wae  dispersed 
over  the  country,  and  ocmsisted  diiefly 
of  persons  not  at  all  wealthier,  and  not 
much  more  refined,  than  small  fEurmerB 
or  u]^»er  servants.  Yet  it  was  in  these 
rustic  priests,  who  derived  but  a  scanty 
subsistence  ironi  their  tithe  sheaves  and 
tithe  pigs,  and  who  had  not  the  HmalluBt 
chance  of  ever  attaining  high  profiBS- 
sional  honours,  that  the  profeesicmal 
spirit  was  strcmgest  Among  those  di- 
vines who  were  the  boast  of  the  Uni- 
versities and  the  delight  of  the  capital, 
and  who  had  attained,  or  naight  reason- 
ably expect  to  attain,  opulenoe  and 
lordly  rank,  a  party,  respectable  in  num- 
berSj  and  more  respectable  in  character, 
leaned  towards  constitutional  principlfls 
of  government,  lived  on  friendly  terms 
with  Presbytenans,  Independents,  and 
Baptists,  woidd  gladly  have  seen  a  full 
toleration  granted  toallProtestant  sects, 
and  would  even  have  consented  to  make 
alterations  in  the  Liturgy,  ^r  the  pur- 
pose of  conciliating  honest  and  candid 
Noneoafcwmists.  But  such  latitodina- 
rianism  washddinhorrorby  the  ooontiy 
parson.  He  took,  indeed,  more  pride  in 
his  ragged  gown  than  his  sup^ors  in 
their  lawn  and  their  scarlet  hoods.  The 
very  consciousness  that  there  was  little 

•  "  I  have  frequently  heard  him  (Dryden) 
own  with  pleasure,  that  if  he  had  any  taloit 
for  English  prose  it  was  owing  to  his  having 
often  r^id  the  writings  of  the  great  Aichhishop 
Tillotson."— Congreve's  I>ediciition  of  Diy- 
den's  Flays. 
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in  1q8  woildly  dreamstances  to  distin- 
gBish  iam.  firom  the  villagers  to  whom 
he  preached  led  him  to  hold  iinmod&- 
ntely  high  the  dignity  of  that  sacer- 
dotal offiee  which  was  his  single  title 
tdieverenoe.  Having  lived  in  s^usion, 
and  having  had  li&e  opportanity  of 
oQQectmghis  opinions  by  reading  or 
amvenation,  he  held  and  taught  the 
doetrines  of  indefeasible  hereditary 
zig^t,  of  passive  obedience,  and  of  non- 
reeisiaBee,  in  all  their  crude  absnrditrf. 
HafiDg  been  long  engaged  in  a  petty 
lar  against  the  neighbouring  dissenters, 
be  too  often  hated  them  for  the  wrong 
iMck  he  had  done  them,  and  fonnd  no 
SnUwiththeFiveMileActaiidtheCon- 
Tentide  Act,  eszeept  that  those  odioos 
laws  had  not  a  sharper  edge.  What- 
erer  influence  his  oflce  gave  him  was 
eierted  with  pasuonate  zeal  on  the 
Tisj  side ;  ana  that  influence  was  im- 
iMoae.  lb  would  be  a  great  error  to 
iaagpie,  because  the  country  rector  was 
in  genend  not  regarded  as  a  gentl^Dnan, 
beosse  he  could  not  dare  to  aspire  to 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  young  ladies  at 
the  mnoK  house^  because  he  was  not 
ttkBi  into  the  parlours  oi  the  great, 
hot  was  left  to  orii^  and  smoke  with 
grooms  and  butlers,  that  the  power  of 
the  dernal  body  was  smaller  than  at 
preseat  The  iimnence  of  a  class  is  by 
DO  means  proportioned  to  the  consider- 
atioQ  whim  we  members  of  that  class 
eojey  m  tlieir  individual  capacity.  A 
CanuDal  is  a  much  more  exalted  per- 
sonage than  a  begging  Mar:  but  it 
woold  be  a  grievous  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  CoUege  of  Cardinals  has  exer- 
cised a  greater  dominion  over  the  public 
ndnd  of  Europe  than  the  Order  of  Saint 
Fimeis.  In  Ireland,  at  present,  a  peer 
holds  a  far  higher  station  in  society 
thaa  a  Boman  Catholic  priest :  yet  there 
tte  in  Munster  and  Connaught  few 
eooaties  where  a  combination  of  priests 
vodd  not  cany  an  election  against  a 
combination  of  peers.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  pulpit  was  to  a  large 
portion  of  tiie  population  what  the  pe- 
riodical press  now  is.  Scarce  an^  of  the 
downs  itho  came  to  the  parish  church 
ever  atw  a  Ghizelto  or  a  political  pam- 
pUet  111  informed  as  their  spiritual 
pastor  might  be,  he  was  yet  better  in- 


formed than  themselves :  he  had  every 
week  an  opportunity  of  h«.r«.Tigniwg 
them;  and  his  harangues  were  never 
answered.  At  every  important  cox^unc- 
ture,  invectives  against  the  Whigs  and 
eidiortations  to  ob^  the  Lord's  anointed 
resounded  at  once  m>m  many  thousands 
of  pulpits ;  and  the  efifect  was  formida- 
ble indeed.  Of  all  the  causes  which, 
aSt&t  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford  Far- 
liament)  produced  the  violent  reaction 
against  the  Ezdusionists,  the  most  po- 
tent seems  to  have  been  the  oratory  of 
the  country  clergy. 

The  power  which  the  country  gentle- 
men and  the  country  clergy-  Th«7ee. 
m^i  exercised  in  the  rural  dis-  m«»7* 
tricts  was  in  some  measure  countor- 
balanced  by  the  power  of  the  yeomanry, 
an  emin^itly  manly  and  tmehearted 
race.  The  petty  propri^x>rs  who  cul- 
tivated their  own  fields  with  their  own 
hands,  and  enjoyed  a  modest  compe- 
tence, without  Meeting  to  have  scut- 
cheons and  crests,  or  aspiring  to  sit  on 
the  bench  of  justice,  then  formed  a  much 
more  important  part  of  the  nation  than 
at  present.  If  we  may  trust  the  best 
statistical  writers  of  that  age,  not  less 
than  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pro- 
prietors, who  with  their  funilies  must 
have  made  up  more  than  a  seventh  of 
the  whole  population,  derived  their  sub- 
sistence from  little  freehold  estates. 
The  average  income  of  these  small  land- 
holders, an  income  made  up  of  rent, 
profit)  and  wages,  was  estimated  at 
between  sixty  and  seventy  pounds  a 
year.  It  was  computed  that  the  number 
of  persons  who  tilled  thdr  own  land 
was  greater  than  the  number  of  those 
who  feuxied  the  land  of  others.*  A 
large  portion  of  the  yeomanry  had,  from 
the  time  of  the  Beformation,  leaned 
towards  Puritanism,  had,  in  the  civil 
war,  taken  the  side  of  the  Parliament, 
had,  after  the  Bestoraticm,  persisted  in 
hearing  Presbyterian  and  Lidependent 
preachers,  had,  at  elections,  strenuously 
supported  the  Exdusionists,  and  had 
continued,  even  after  the  discovery  of 
the  Bye  House  plot  and  the  proscrip- 
tion of  the  Whig  leaders,  to  regard 


«  I  have  taken  Davenanf  s  estimate,  whkSi 
is  a  little  lower  than  King's. 
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Popery  and  arbitrary  power  with  un- 
mitigated hostility. 

Great  as  has  been  the  change  in  the 
Growth  of  riiral  life  of  England  since  the 
ihctowni.  Revolution,  the  change  which 
has  come  to  pass  in  the  cities  is  still 
more  amazing.  At  present  aboye  a 
sixth  part  of  the  nation  is  crowded  into 
proyincial  towns  of  more  than  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second  no  provincial  town 
in  the  kingdom  contained  thirty  thou- 
sand inhabitants ;  and  only  four  pro- 
vincial towns  contained  so  many  as  ten 
thousand  inhabitants. 

Next  to  the  capital,  but  next  at  an 
immense  distance,  stood  Bris- 
^  '^  tol,  then  the  first  English  sea- 
port, and  Norwich,  then  the  first  English 
manufacturing  town.  Both  have  since 
that  time  been  far  outstripped  by 
younger  rivals;  yet  both  have  made 
great  jpositive  advances.  The  population 
of  Bristol  has  quadrupled.  The  popula- 
tion of  Norwich  has  more  than  doubled. 

Pepys,  who  visited  Bristol  eight  years 
after  tne  Restoration,  was  struck  by  the 
splendour  of  the  city.  But  his  standard 
was.  not  high ;  for  he  noted  down  as  a 
wonder  the  circumstance  that,  inBnstol, 
a  man  might  look  round  him  and  see 
nothing  but  houses.  It  seems  that,  in 
no  other  place  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted, except  London,  did  the  build- 
ings completely  shut  out  the  woods  and 
fields.  Large  as  Bristol  might  then 
appear,  it  occupied  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  area  on  which  it  now 
stands.  A  few  churches  of  eminent 
beauty  rose  out  of  a  labyrinth  of  narrow 
lanes  built  upon  vaults  of  no  great  so- 
lidity. If  a  coach  or  a  cart  entered 
those  alleys,  there  was  danger  that  it 
would  be  wedged  between  toe  houses, 
and  danger  also  that  it  would  break  in 
the  cellars.  Goods  were  therefore  con- 
veyed about  the  town  almost  exclusively 
in  trucks  drawn  by  dogs ;  and  the  rich- 
est inhabitants  exhibited  their  wealth, 
not  by  riding  in  gilded  carriages,  but 
by  walking  the  streets  with  trains  of 
servants  in  rich  liveries,  and  by  keep- 
ing tables  loaded  with  good  cheer.  The 
pomp  of  the  christenings  and  burials 
far  exceeded  what  was  seen  at  any  other 
place  in  England.    The  hospitality  of 


the  city  was  widely  renowned,  and  espe- 
cially the  collations  with  whieh  the 
sugar  refiners  regaled  their  visitors. 
The  repast  was  dressed  in  the  fiimace, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  rfch  bere- 
rage  made  of  the  best  Spanish  vine, 
and  celebrated  over  the  whole  kingdom 
as  Bristol  milk.  This  luxury  was  sup- 
ported by  a  thriving  trade  with  tie 
North  American  plantations  and  with 
the  West  Indies.  The  passion  for  co- 
lonial traffic  was  so  strong  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  small  shopkeeper  in  Bris- 
tol who  had  not  a  venture  on  board  of 
some  ship  bound  for  Virginia  or  tk 
Antilles.  Some  of  these  ventures  in* 
deed  were  not  of  the  most  honourable 
kind.  There  was,  in  the  Transatlantic 
possessions  of  the  crown,  a  great  de- 
mand for  labour ;  and  this  demand  was 
partly  supplied  by  a  system  of  crimping 
and  kidnapping  at  the  principal  Eng- 
lish seaports.  Nowhere  was  this  system 
in  such  active  and  extensive  operation 
as  at  BristoL  Even  the  first  magis- 
trates of  that  city  were  not  ashamed  to 
enrich  themselves  by  so  odious  a  com- 
merce. The  number  of  houses  appears, 
from  the  returns  of  the  hearth  money, 
to  have  been,  in  the  year  1685,  just 
five  thousand  three  hundred.  We  can- 
hardly  suppose  the  number  of  persons 
in  a  house  to  have  been  greater  than 
in  the  city  of  London ;  and  in  the  city 
of  London  we  learn  from  the  best  au- 
thority that  there  were  then  fifty-fire 
persons  to  ten  houses.  The  population 
of  Bristol  must  therefore  have  been 
about  twenty-nine  thousand  souls.* 

Norwich  was  the  capital  of  a  large  and 
fruitful  province.     It  was  the  „^^^ 
residence  of  a  Bishop  and  of  a 
Chapter.    It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the 

»  Evelyn's  Diaiy,  June  27.  1654;  Pepys'« 
Diary,  June  13. 1668 ;  Boger  North's  Lires  of 
Lord  Keeper  Guildford,  and  of  Sir  Dudley 
North ;  Petfcy's  Political  Arithmetic.  I  have 
taken  Pettis  facts,  but,  in  drawing  infearenoa 
from  them,  I  have  been  guided  by  Sling  and 
Davenant,  who,  though  not  abler  men  than 
he,  had  the  advantage  of  coming  after  him. 
Ab  to  the  kidnapping  for  which  Bristol  vas 
infamous,  see  North's  Life  of  Guildford,  121. 
216.,  and  the  harangue  of  JefEreys  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  the  Impartial  History  of  his  Life  and 
Death,  printed  with  the  Bloody  AssiBes.  Hia 
style  was,  as  usual,  coarse;  but  I  cftaoot 
reckon  the  reprimand  which  he  gave  to  iba 
magistrates  of  Bristol  among  his  crimes. 
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chief  manufacture  of  the  realm.  Some 
men  distinguished  by  learning  and 
science  had  recently  dwelt  there ;  and  no 
place  in  the  kingdom,  except  the  capital 
and  the  Uniyersities,  had  more  attrac- 
tions for  the  cnrions.  The  library,  the 
museum,  the  aviaiy,  and  the  botanical 
garden  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  were 
thought  by  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society 
veil  worthy  of  a  long  pilgrimage. 
Norwich  had  also  a  court  in  miniature. 
In  the  heart  of  the  city  stood  an  old 
palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  said 
to  be  the  largest  town  house  in  the 
kingdom  out  of  London.  In  this  man- 
sion, to  which  were  ajmezed  a  tennis 
court,  a  bowling  green,  and  a  wilderness, 
stretching  along  the  banks  of  the 
Wansum,  the  noble  £imily  of  Howard 
frequently  resided,  and  kept  a  state 
resembling  that  of  petty  sovereigns. 
Brink  was  served  to  guests  in  goblets 
of  pure  gold.  The  very  tongs  and 
shoTels  were  of  silver.  Pictures  by 
Italian  masters  adorned  the  walls.  The 
cabinets  were  filled  with  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  gems  purchased  by  that  Earl  of 
Arundel  whose  marbles  are  now  among 
the  ornaments  of  Oxford.  Here,  in  the 
jeu  1671,  Charles  and  his  court  were 
sumptuously  entertained.  Here,  too, 
all  comers  were  annually  welcomed,  from 
Christmas  to  Twelfth  Night  Ale 
flowed  in  oceans  for  the  ponulace. 
Three  coaches,  one  of  which  haa  been 
hoilt  at  a  cost  of  five  hundred  pounds 
to  contain  fourteen  persons,  were  sent 
<'veiy  afternoon  round  the  city  to  bring 
ladies  to  the  festivities :  and  the  dances 
'ere  always  followed  by  a  luxurious 
banquet.  When  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
came  to  Norwich,  he  was  greeted  like  a 
Eng  returning  to  his  capital  The 
Mia  of  the  Cathedral  and  of  Saint 
Peter  Mancroft  were  rung :  the  guns  of 
^  eastle  were  fired ;  and  the  Mayor 
afid  Aldermen  waited  on  their  illustri- 
<n>  Idlow  citizen  with  complimentaiy 
addresses.  Jn  the  year  1693  the  popu- 
lation of  Norwich  was  found,  by  actual 
cpwaeration,  to  be  between  twenty- 
«gjit  and  twenty-nine  thousand  souls.* 

•  VoQer's  Worthies ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  Oct. 
JJ.  1671 ;  Jonmal  of  E.  Browne,  son  of  Sir 
Tlwmas  Browne,  Jan.  166$ ;  Blomefield's  His- 
JfT  o(  Norfolk;  History  of  the  City  and 
County  of  Horwlch,  2  voU.  1768. 

TOL.I. 


Far  below  Norwich,  but  still  high  in 
dignity  and  importance,  were  some  other 
ancient  capitals  of  shires.  .  In  that  age 
it  was  selaom  that  a  country  gentleman 
went  up  with  his  family  to  London. 
The  county  town  was  his  metropolis. 
He  sometimes  made  it  his  residence 
during  part  of  the  year.  At  all  events, 
he  was  often  attracted  thither  by  busi- 
ness and  pleasure,  by  assizes,  quarter 
sessions,  elections,  musters  of  militia, 
festivals,  and  races.  There  were  the 
halls  where  the  judges,  robed  in  scarlet 
and  escorted  by  javelins  and  trumpets, 
opened  the  King^s  commission  twice  a 
year.  There  were  the  markets  at  which 
the  com,  the  cattle,  the  wool,  and  the 
hops  of  the  surrounding  country  were 
exposed  to  sale.  There  were  the  great 
fairs  to  which  merchants  came  down 
from  London,  and  where  the  rural 
dealer  laid  in  his  annual  stores  of  sugar, 
stationery,  cutlery,  and  muslin.  There 
were  the  shops  at  which  the  best 
families  of  the  neighbourhood  bought 
grocery  and  millinery.  Some  of  these 
places  derived  dignity  from  interesting 
historical  recollections,  from  cathediuls 
decorated  by  all  the  art  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  middle  ages,  from  palaces 
where  a  long  succession  of  prelates  had 
dwelt^  from  closes  surrounded  by  the 
venerable  abodes  of  deans  and  canons, 
and  from  castles  which  had  in  the  old 
time  repelled  the  Nevilles  or  De  Veres, 
and  which  bore  more  recent  traces  of  the 
vengeance  of  Eupert  or  of  Cromwell. 

Ck>nspicuous  amongst  these  interesting 
cities,  were  York,  the  capital  of  ^^^^ 
the  north,  and  Exeter,  the  capi-  country 
tal  of  the  west  Neither  can  have  **"™** 
contained  much  more  than  ten  thousand 
inhabitants.  "Worcester,  the  queen  of 
the  cider  land,  had  but  eight  thousand; 
Nottingham  probably  as  many.  Glou- 
cester, renowned  for  that  resolute  de- 
fence which  had  been  fatal  to  Charles 
the  First,  had  certainly  between  four 
and  five  thousand;  Derby  not  quite 
four  thousand.  Shrewsbury  was  the 
chief  place  of  an  extensive  and  fertile 
district.  The  Court  of  the  Marches  of 
Wales  was  held  tiiere.  In  the  language 
of  the  gentry  many  miles  round  the 
Wrekin,  to  go  to  Shrewsbury  was  to 
go  to  town.      The  provincial  wits  and 
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beauties  imitated,  as  wdl  as  they  could, 
the  fa^ons  of  Saint  James's  Park,  in 
the  walks  along  the  side  of  the  Seyem. 
The  inhabitants  were  about  seren 
thousand.* 

The  population  of  eyery  one  of  these 
places  has,  since  the  Revolution,  much 
more  than  doubled.  The  population 
of  some  has  multiplied  seYenfold.  The 
streets  haye  been  almost  entirely  re- 
built. Slate  has  succeeded  to  thatch, 
and  brick  to  timber.  The  pavements 
and  the  lamps,  the  di^lay  of  wealth  in 
the  principal  shops,  and  the  luxurious 
neatness  of  the  dwellings  occupied  by 
the  gently  would,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  luive  seemed  miraculous.  Yet 
is  the  relative  importance  of  the  old 
capitals  of  ooxmties  by  no  means  what 
it  was.  Younger  towns,  towns  which 
ore  rarely  or  never  mentioned  in  our 
early  history  and  whidi  sent  no  repre- 
sentatives to  our  early  Fariiaments, 
have,  within  the  memory  of  persons 
still  living,  prown  to  a  greatness  which 
this  generation  contemplates  with  won- 
der and  pride,  not  unaccompanied  by 
awe  and  anxiety. 

The  most  eminent  of  these  towns 
were  indeed  known  in  the  sevmteenth 
century  as  respectable  seats  of  indus- 
try. Nay,  their  rapid  progress  and 
their  vast  opulence  were  then  some- 
times described  in  language  which 
seems  ludicrous  to  a  man  who  has  seen 
their  present  grandeur.     One  of  the 

•  The  popnlalion  <»f  T(n^  vppietun,txomth.e 
return  of  baptisms  and  bnrials,  in  Iteake's 
History,  to  have  been  about  13,000  in  1790. 
Exeter  had  only  IT^OOO  inhabitants  in  1801. 
The  population  of  Worcester  was  numbered 
just  before  the  siege  in  1646.  See  Kadi's  His- 
tory of  Woroeeterahire.  I  have  made  allow- 
ance for  the  increase  which  must  be  supposed 
to  have  taken  place  In  forty  jears.  In  1740, 
the  population  of  Nottingham  was  found,  by 
enumeratiiML,  to  be  just  19,000.  SeeDering^ 
History.  The  population  of  Gloucester  may 
readily  be  inferred  from  the  number  of  houses 
which  King  toxt^  in  the  letams  of  hearth 
money,  and  fronl^the  nmnber  off  births  and 
burials  which  is  gdven  in  Atkyns's  History. 
The  population  oPDerby  was  4000  in  1713. 
BeeWoUey's  MB.  Hiitory,  quoted  in  Lysons's 
Magna  Britannia.  The  popnlation  of  Suwwb- 
bury  was  asoertained,  in  1695,  by  actual  enu- 
meration. As  to  the  gaieties  of  Shrewsbury, 
see  Farquhar'sBeoruiting  Offloec  Farquhar's 
description  is  borne  out  by  a  ballad  in  the 
Fepyeian  library,  of  whibh  the  burden  is 
"  Shrewsbury  for  me." 


most  populous  and  prosperous  among 
them  was  Manchester.  Man-  mm. 
Chester  had  be^i  required  by  ****** 
the  Protector  to  send  one  representafire 
to  his  Parliuuent,  and  was  mentioDed 
by  writers  of  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Second  as  a  busy  and  opulent  place. 
Cotton  had,  during  half  a  century,  been 
brought  thither  from  Cyprus  and  SmJ^ 
na;  but  the  manufacture  was  in  its 
in&ncy.  Whitney  had  not  yet  taught 
how  tile  raw  material  might  be  ha- 
nished  in  quantities  almost  fabulous. 
Arkwright  had  yet  not  taught  bow  it 
might  be  worked  up  with  a  speed  and 
precision  wfaidi  seem  magical  The 
whole  annual  impcMrt  did  not,  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  amount 
to  two  millicms  of  pounds,  a  quantity 
which  would  now  hardly  supply  tiie 
demand  of  forty-eight  hours.  That 
wonderful  emporium,  which  in  popula- 
tion and  wealth  far  surpasses  e^itals 
so  much  renowned  as  Bedin,  Madrid, 
and  Lisbon,  was  then  a  mean  and  ill 
built  market  town,  containing  under 
six  thousand  people.  It  then  had  not 
a  single  press.  It  now  supp(«t8  a 
hundred  printing  establishments.  It 
then  had  not  a  single  ooach.  It  nov 
supports  twenty  coachmakers.* 

Leeds  was  already  the  chief  seat  of 
the  woollen  manufactures  c£  ^^^^ 
Yorkshire :  but  the  elderly  in- 
hatitants  could  still  remember  the 
tame  when  the  first  Inick  house,  then 
and  long  afiter  called  the  Eed  House, 
was  bnut.  Thsj  boasted  loudly  ot 
their  increasing  wealth,  and  of  the  im- 
mense sales  of  dotii  y/hich.  took  ^ace 
in  the  open  air  on  the  bridge.  Hun- 
dreds, nav  thousands  of  pounds,  had 
been  paia  down  in  the  course  of  one 
busy  madcet  day.  The  riong  im- 
poBTtanoe  of  Leeds  had  attracted  the 
notice  of  successive  governments. 
Oiarles  the  First  had  granted  munici- 
pal privileges  to  the  town.  Oliver  had 
invited  it  to  send  one  member  to  the 

«  Biome's  Britannia,  1S7S ;  Aildn's  Ooantry 
round  MandMSter ;  Mamdieatar  BirocAory^ 
1845 ;  Baiaes,  History  of  the  Ootton  Manu- 
facture. The  best  information  which  I  hare 
beeniMe  to  find,  tOQobing  tktpapniatkm  of 
Ifaacbaster  in  tihe  aeventeenth  centniy.  ia 
eontainedin  a  pKpet  drawn  up  by  the  Bewoud 
B.  PazkinaoD,  and  publlBhed  in  tbe  Jooxnalof 
the  Statistical  Society  for  October  IMS. 
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Hoose  of  GommonB.  But  firom  the 
letoms  of  the  hearth  money  it  seems 
certain  that  the  whole  population  of  the 
b(»ongh,  an  extensive  district  whidi 
oootains  many  hamlets,  did  not,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  exceed 
seven  thousand  souls.  In  1841  there 
were  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand.* 
About  a  day's  jonmey  south  of 
Leeds,  on  the  yerge  of  a  wild 
mooiiand  tract,  lay  an  ancient 
manor,  now  rich  with  cultivation,  then 
barren  and  imenclosed,  which  was 
known  by  the  name  of  BjJlamshire. 
Iron  abounded  there ;  and,  from  a  very 
early  period,  the  rude  whittles  fabri- 
cated there  had  been  sold  aU  over  the 
kingd(Hn.  They  had  indeed  been 
mentioned  by  Geoffiiey  Chaucer  in  one 
of  his  Canterbury  Tides.  But  the 
manu&etnre  appears  to  have  made 
little  progress  during  the  three  cen- 
turies which  fc^wed  his  time.  This 
languor  may  perhaps  be  explained  by 
Uie  fact  that  the  trade  was,  during 
almost  tiie  whole  of  l^iis  long  period, 
sabjeet  to  such  regulations  as  the  lord 
and  his  court  leet  thought  fit  to  im- 
pose. Hie  more  delicate  kinds  of 
cutlery  were  either  made  in  the  capital, 
or  brou^t  from  Hie  Continent  Ixideed 
it  W8S  not  till  Uie  reign  of  George  the 
First  that  the  English  surgeons  ceased 
to  import  from  France  those  exquisitely 
fine  blades  which  are  required  for 
operations  on  the  human  frame.  Most 
<rf  the  Hallamshire  forges  were  col- 
lected in  a  market  town  which  had 
^nimg  np  near  the  castle  of  the  pro- 
prietor, and  which,  in  the  reign  of 
Jasies  the  First,  had  been  a  singularly 
m^erable  place,  containing  about  two 
thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom  a  third 
were  half  starved  and  half  naked  beg- 
gars. It  seems  certain  from  the  paro- 
diial  registers  that  the  population  did 
not  amount  to  four  thousand  at  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 
The  efifeets  of  a  species  of  toil  singularly 
nn&vourable  to  the  health  and  vigour 
of  the  human  frame  were  at  once  dis- 

*  Thoreitar'BDncatnsLeodeiiBiB;  Whitaker'8 
LoldisaDd  iSmete;  Warden's  Mimicipal  Bia- 
tny  of  tlie  Borongli  of  Leeds.  CIM8.)  In  1851 
I«edi  had  173,000  inhaUtantB.    (1857.) 


cemed  by  every  traveller.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  people  had  distorted 
Umbs.  This  is  that  Sheffield  which 
now,  with  its  d^wndencies,  contains  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  souls, 
and  which  sends  forth  its  admirable 
knives,  razors,  and  lancets  to  the  far- 
thest ends  of  the  world.* 

Birmingham  had  not  been  thought 
of  sufficient  importance  to  re-  Btrmiaflu 
turn  a  member  to  Oliver's  Par-  ^'•^ 
liament  Yet  the  manufacturers  of 
Birmingham  were  already  a  busy  and 
thriving  race.  They  boasted  that 
their  hardware  was  highly  esteemed, 
not  indeed  as  now,  at  Pekin  and  Lima, 
at  Bokhara  and  Timbuctoo,  but  in 
London,  and  even  as  £ur  off  as  Ireland. 
They  had  acquired  a  less  honourable 
renown  as  coiners  of  bad  money.  In 
allusion  to  their  spurious  groats,  some 
Tory  wit  had  fixed  on  demagogues,  who 
hypocritically  affected  z^  against 
Popeiy,  the  nickname  of  Birmin^bams. 
Yet  in  1685  the  population,  which  is 
now  little  less  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand, did  not  amount  to  four  thousand. 
Binningham  buttons  were  just  begin- 
ning to  be  known:  of  Birmingham 
guns  nobody  had  yet  heard;  and  Hie 
place  whence,  two  generations  later,  the 
magnificent  editions  of  BaskerviUe 
went  forth  to  astonish  aH  the  librarians 
of  Europe,  did  not  contain  a  single 
regular  shop  where  a  Bible  or  an  alma- 
nack could  be  bought  On  market 
days  a  bookseller  named  Michael  John- 
son, the  father  of  the  great  Samuel 
Johnson,  came  over  from  Lichfield,  and 
opened  a  stall  during  a  few  hours. 
This  supply  of  literature  was  long 
found  equal  to  t^  demand.f 

«  Hunter's  History  of  Hallamshire.  (1848.) 
In  1851  the  population  of  Sheffield  had  in- 
creased to  185,000.  (1857.) 

t  Blome's  Britannia,  1673 ;  Dngdale's  War- 
wickshire ;  North's  Exam^i,  321. ;  Prefooe  to 
Absalom  and  Achitophel;  Hntton's  History 
of  Birmingham;  BosW^'s  Life  of  Johnson. 
In  1690  the  burials  at  Birmingham  were  150, 
the  baptisms  126.  I  think  it  probable  that 
the  annual  mortality  was  Little  less  than  one 
in  twenty-five.  In  London  it  was  consider- 
ably groEiter.  A  historian  of  Nottingham, 
half  a  century  later,  boasted  of  the  extraordi- 
nary salubrity  of  his  town,  where  the  annual 
mortality  was  one  in  thirty.  See  Dering's 
History  of  Nottingham.  (1848.)  In  1851  the 
populiUion  of  Birmingham  had  increased  to 
232,000.  (1857.; 
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These  four  chief  seats  of  our  great 
manufactures  deserve  especial  mention. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all 
the  populous  and  opulent  hives  of  in- 
dustry which,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  were  hamlets  without  parish 
churches,  or  desolate  moors,  inhabited 
only  by  grouse  and  wild  deer.  Nop 
has  the  change  been  less  signal  in  those 
outlets  by  which  the  products  of  the 
English  looms  and  forges  are  poured 
forth  over  the  whole  world.  At  present 
rnooL  ^i^^^T**^!  coutaius  moro  than 
'"^**^  three  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. The  shipping  registered  at  her 
port  amounts  to  between  four  and  five 
hundred  thousand  tons.  Into  her 
custom  house  has  been  repeatedly  paid 
in  one  year  a  sum  more  than  thrice  as 
great  as  the  whole  income  of  the  En- 
glish crown  in  1685.  The  receipts  of 
her  post  office,  even  since  the  great 
reduction  of  the  duty,  exceed  the  sum 
which  the  postage  of  the  whole  kingdom 
yielded  to  the  Duke  of  York.  Her 
endless  docks,  quays,  and  warehouses 
are  among  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
Yet  even  those  docks  and  quays  and 
warehouses  seem  hardly  to  suffice  for 
the  gigantic  trade  of  the  Mersey ;  and 
already  a  rival  city  is  growing  fast  on 
the  opposite  shore.  In  the  days  of 
Charles  the  Second  Liverpool  was  de- 
scribed as  a  rising  town  which  had  re- 
cently made  great  advances,  and  which 
maintained  a  profitable  intercourse 
with  Ireland  and  with  the  sugar  colo- 
nies. The  customs  had  mtdtiplied 
eightfold  within  sixteen  years,  and 
amounted  to  what  was  then  consid^ed 
as  the  immense  sum  of  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  annually.  But  the  population 
can  hardly  have  exceeded  four  thousand : 
the  shipping  was  about  fourteen  hun- 
dred tons,  less  than  the  tonnage  of  a 
single  modem  Indiaman  of  the  first 
class ;  and  the  whole  number  of  sea- 
men belonging  to  the  port  cannot  be 
estimated  at  more  than  two  hundred.* 


*  Blome's  Britannia ;  Gregson's  Antiquities 
of  the  Ck>imty  Palatine  and  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, Part  n. ;  Petition  from  Liyerpool  in 
the  Privy  CJouncll  Book,  May  10.  1686.  In 
1690  the  burials  at  Liverpool  were  151,  the 
baptisms  120.  In  1844  the  net  receipt  of  the 
customs  at  Liverpool  was  4,36d,526<.  Is.  8d. 


Such  has  been  the  progress  of  tlios* 
towns  where  wealth  is  created  ^^raterfaf 
and  accumulated.  Not  less  p>«^ 
rapid  has  been  the  progress  of  towm 
of  a  Tery  different  kind,  towns  in  which, 
wealth,  created  and  accumulated  else- 
where, is  expended  for  purposes  of 
health  and  recreation.  Some  of  Uk 
most  remarkable  of  these  gay  places 
have  sprung  into  existence  since  the 
time  of  the  Stuarts.  Cheltenham  is 
now  a  greater  city  than  any  chdten- 
which  the  kingdom  contained  i»°>- 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  London 
alone  excepted.  But  in  the  seventeenth 
centuiy,  and  at  the  beginning  of  tiie 
eighteenth,  Cheltenham  was  mentioned 
by  local  historians  merely  as  a  rural 
parish  lying  under  the  Cotswold  Hills, 
and  affording  good  ground  both  for  til- 
lage and  pasture.  Com  grew  and  cattle 
browsed  over  the  space  now  covered  by 
that  long  succession  of  streets  and  Til- 
las.*  Brighton  was  described  -^^^j^ 
as  a  place  which  had  once  been  '^^^ 
thriving,  which  had  possessed  manj 
small  fishing  barks,  and  whidi  had, 
when  at  the  height  of  prosperity,  con- 
tained above  two  thousand  inhabitants, 
but  which  was  sinking  fast  into  decay. 
The  sea  was  gradually  gaining  on  the 
buildings,  which  at  length  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared.  Ninety  years  ago 
the  ruins  of  an  old  fort  were  to  be  seen 
lying  among  the  pebbles  and  seaweed 
on  tke  beach,  and  ancient  men  could 
still  point  out  the  traces  of  foundations 
on  a  spot  where  a  street  of  more  than 
a  hundred  huts  had  been  smdlowed 
up  by  the  waves.  So  desolate  was  the 
place  after  this  calamity,  that  the 
vicarage  was  thought  scarcely  worth 
having.  A  few  poor  fishermen,  how- 
ever, still  continued  to  dry  their  nets 
on  those  difb,  on  which  now  a  town, 
more  than  twice  as  large  and  populous 
as  the  Bristol  of  the  Stuarts,  present, 
mile  after  mile,  its  gay  and  &ntastic 
front  to  thfi  sea.f 

England,  however,  was  not^  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  destitute  of  wate^ 

(1848.)  In  1851  Liverpool  contained  875,000 
inhabitants.  (1867.) 

»  Atkyns's  Gloucestershire. 

t  Magna  Britannia ;  Grose's  Antlqtdtiei; 
New  Brighthelmstone  Directory,  1770. 
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iDg  places.  The  gentry  of  Derbyshire 
and  of  the  neighbourmg  counties  re- 
paired to  Buxton,  where  they 
were  lodged  in  low  rooms  under 
bare  rafters,  and  regaled  with  oatcake, 
and  with  a  viand  which  the  hosts  called 
mntton,  but  which  the  guests  suspected 
to  be  dog.  A  single  good  house  stood 
^^  near  the  spring.*  Tunbridge 
brS«  Wells,  lying  within  a  day's 
*  journey  of  the  capital,  and  in 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  highly  civi- 
lised parts  of  the  kingdom,  had  much 
greater  attractions.  At  present  we  see 
there  a  town  which  woidd,  a  hundred 
and  sixty  years  ago,  have  ranked  in 
population  fourth  or  fifth  among  the 
towns  of  England.  The  brilliancy  of 
the  shops  and  the  luxury  of  the  private 
dwellings  far  surpasses  anything  that 
&igland  could  then  show.  When  the 
court,  soon  after  the  Restoration,  visited 
Tunbridge  Wells,  there  was  no  town : 
bnt  witiiin  a  mile  of  the  spring,  rustic 
cottages,  somewhat  cleaner  and  neater 
than  the  ordinary  cottages  of  that  time, 
were  scattered  over  the  heath.  Some 
of  these  cabins  were  movable,  and 
were  carried  on  sledges  from  one  part 
of  the  common  to  another.  To  these 
bnts  men  of  fashion,  wearied  with  the 
din  and  smoke  of  London,  sometimes 
came  in  the  summer  to  breathe  fresh 
aii;  and  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  rural  life. 
During  the  season  a  kind  of  fair  was 
daily  ^Id  near  the  foimtaiu.  The  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  Kentish  farmers 
came  from  the  neighbouring  villages 
with  cream,  cherries,  wheatears,  and 
quails.  To  chaffer  with  them,  to  flirt 
with  thenu  to  praise  their  straw  hats 
and  tight  heels,  was  a  refreshing  pas- 
time to  voluptuaries  sick  of  the  airs  of 
actresses  and  maids  of  honour.  Mil- 
liners, to3rmen,  and  jewellers  came  down 
from  London,  and  opened  a  bazaar  under 
the  trees.  In  one  booth  the  politician 
night  find  his  coffee  and  the  London 
Gazette;  in  another  were  gamblers 
playing  deep  at  basset;  and,  on  fine 
erenings,  the  fiddles  were  in  attendance, 
&nd  there  were  morris  dances  on  the 
^hwtic  turf  of  the  bowling  green.  Li 
1686  a  subscription  had  just  been  raised 

*  Toor  in  Derbyshhre,  by  Thomas  Browne, 
•cmofSirTbomaB. 


among  those  who  frequented  the  wells 
for  biulding  a  church,  which  the  Tories, 
who  then  domineered  everywhere,  in- 
sisted on  dedicating  to  Saint  Charles 
the  Martyr.* 

But  at  the  head  of  the  English 
wateringplaces,  without  a  rival,  ^^ 
was  Bath.  The  springs  of  that 
city  had  been  renowned  from  the  day¥ 
of  the  Eomans.  It  had  been,  during 
many  centuries,  the  seat  of  a  Bishop. 
The  sick  repaired  thither  from  every 
part  of  the  realm.  The  King  sometimes 
held  his  court  there.  Nevertheless, 
Bath  was  then  a  maze  of  only  four  or 
five  hundred  houses,  crowded  within  an 
old  wall  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Avon 
Pictures  of  what  were  considered  as  the 
finest  of  those  houses  are  still  extant, 
and  greatly  resemble  the  lowest  rag 
shops  and  pothouses  of  Batcliffe  High- 
way. Travellers  indeed  complained 
loudly  of  the  narrowness  and  meanness 
of  the  streets.  That  beautifiil  city 
which  charms  even  eyes  fiEimiliar  witn 
the  masterpieces  of  Bramante  and  Fal- 
ladio,  and  which  the  genius  of  Anstey 
and  of  Smollett,  of  Frances  Bumey  ana 
of  Jane  Austen,  has  made  classic  ground, 
had  not  begun  to  exist  Milsom  Street 
itself  was  an  open  field  lying  far  beyond 
the  walls ;  and  hedgerows  intersected 
the  space  which  is  now  covered  by  the 
Crescent  and  the  Circus.  The  poor 
patients  to  whom  the  waters  had  been 
recommended  lay  on  straw  in  a  place 
which,  to  use  the  language  of  a  contem- 
porary physician,  was  a  covert  rather 
than  a  lodging.  As  to  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  which  were  to  be  found  in  the 
interior  of  the  houses  of  Bath  by  the 
fashionable  visitors  who  resorted  thither 
in  search  of  health  or  amusement,  we 
possess  information  more  complete  and 
minute  than  can  generally  be  obtained 
on  such 'subjects.  A  writer  who  pub- 
lished an  account  of  that  city  about 
sixty  years  after  the  Revolution  has 
accurately  described  the  changes  which 
had  taken  place  within  his  own  recol- 
lection. He  assures  us  that,  in  his 
younger  days,  the  gentlemen  who  visited 

•  K&noires  de  Gnunmont:  Hasted's  His- 
tory of  Kent :  Tunbridge  Wells,  a  Comedy, 
1678 ;  Causton'sTnnbridgialia.  1688 ;  MeteUns, 
a  poem  on  Tunbridge  Wells,  1693. 
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the  springs  slept  in  rooms  hardly  as 
good  as  the  garrets  which  he  liyed  to  see 
occupied  by  footmen.  The  floors  of  the 
dining-rooms  weronncarpeted,  and  were 
coloured  brown  with  a  wash  made  of 
soot  and  small  beer,  in  order  to  hide 
the  dirt.  Not  a  wainscot  was  painted. 
Not  a  hearth  or  a  chimneypiece  was  of 
marble.  A  slab  of  common  freestone 
and  fire  irons  which  had  cost  from 
three  to  four  shillings  were  thought 
sufficient  for  any  fireplace.  The  best 
apartments  were  hung  with  coarse  wool- 
len stuff,  and  were  fiirnished  with  rush- 
bottomed  chairs.  Headers  who  ta^e 
an  interest  in  the  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion and  of  the  useful  arts  will  be 
grateftd  to  the  humble  topographer  who 
has  recorded  these  facts,  and  will  per- 
haps wish  that  historians  of  far  higher 
pretensions  had  sometimes  spared  a  few 
pages  from  military  evolutions  and  poli- 
tical intrigues,  for  the  purpose  of  letting 
us  know  how  the  parlours  and  bed- 
chambers of  our  ancestors  looked.* 
The  position  of  London,  relatively  to 
the  other  towns  of  the  empire, 
^^**"'  was,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Second,  far  higher  than  at  present.  For 
at  present  the  population  of  London  is 
little  more  than  six  times  the  population 
of  Manchester  or  of  Liverpool  In  the 
days  of  Charles  the  Second  the  popula- 
tion of  London  was  more  than  seven- 
teen times  the  population  of  Bristol  or 
of  Norwich.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  other  instance  can  be  mentioned  of 
a  great  kingdom  in  which  the  first  city 
was  more  than  seventeen  times  as  laige 
as  the  second.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  in  1685,  London  had  been, 
during  about  half  a  century,  the  most 
populous  capital  in  Europe.  The  in- 
habitants, who  are  now  at  least  nine- 
teen hxmdred  thousand,  were  then 
probably  little  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion.t    London  had  in  the  world  only 

*  See  Wood's  History  of  Bath,  1749 ;  Eve- 
lyn's Diary,  June  27.  1654;  Pepys's  Diary, 
June  12. 1668  ;  Stukele/s  Itinerarium  Curio- 
snm ;  Colllnson's  Somersetshire ;  Dr.  Peirce's 
History  and  Memoirs  of  the  Bath,  1713, 
Book  I.  chap.  viii.  obs.  2. 1684.  I  have  con- 
sulted several  old  maps  and  pictures  of  Bath, 
I)articularly  one  curious  map  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  views  of  the  principal  buildings. 
It  bears  the  date  of  1717. 

t  According  to  King,  530,000.  (1848.)    In 


one  commercial  rival,  now  Icmg  ago 
outstripped,  the  mighty  and  opulent 
Amsterdam.  English  writers  boasted 
of  the  forest  of  masts  and  yardarms 
which  covered  the  river  from  the  Bridge 
to  the  Tower,  and  of  the  stupendous 
sums  which  were  collected  at  the 
Custom  House  in  Thames  Street 
There  is,  indeed,  no  doubt  that  the 
trade  of  the  metropolis  then  bore  a  fu 
greater  proportion  than  at  present  to 
the  whole  trade  of  the  country ;  yet  to 
our  generation  the  honest  vaunting  of 
our  ancestors  must  appear  almost  ludi- 
crous. The  shipping  which  they  thou^t 
incredibly  great  appears  not  to  have 
exceeded  seventy  thousand  tons.  Tnis 
was,  indeed,  then  more  than  a  third  of 
the  whole  tonnage  of  the  kingdom,  but 
is  now  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  tonnage 
of  Newcastle,  and  is  nearly  equalled  by 
the  tonnage  of  the  steam  vessels  of  the 
Thames.  The  customs  of  Lcmdon 
amounted,  in  1685,  to  about  thiee 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  In  our  time  the  net  duty  paid 
annually,  at  the  same  jdace,  exceeds  ten 
millions.* 

Whoever  examines  the  maps  of  LoDr 
don  which  were  published  towards  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second 
will  see  that  only  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  capital  then  existed.  The  town 
did  not,  as  now,  fade  by  imperc^tible 
degrees  into  the  country.  No  long 
avenues  of  villas,  embowered  in  lilacs 
and  laburnums,  extended  from  the  great 
centre  of  wealtii  and  civilisation  almost 
to  the  boundaries  of  Middlesex  and  &r 
into  the  heart  of  Kent  and  Surrey.  In 
the  east,  no  part  of  the  immense  line  of 
warehouses  and  artificial  lakes  which 
now  stretches  from  the  Tower  to  Black- 
wall  had  even  been  projeeted.  On  the 
west,  scarcely  one  of  those  statdy  piles 
of  building  which  are  inhabited  by  the 

1851  the  population  of  Londoa  exceeded 
2,300,000.  (1857.) 

*  Hacpherson's  History  of  Commoroe;  Chal- 
mers's Estimate;  Chambo-layne's  State  <^ 
England,  1684.  The  tonnage  of  the  steamerB 
belonging  to  the  port  of  London  was,  at  the 
end  of  1847,  about  60,000  tons.  The  customs 
of  the  port,  from  1842  to  18SI5,  very  nearly 
averaged  11,000,000/.  (1848.)  In  1854  the  ton- 
nage of  the  steamers  of  the  port  of  London 
amounted  to  188,000  tons,  without  reckoning 
vessels  of  less  than  fifty  tons.  (1857.) 
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noble  and  wealthy  was  in  existence; 
and  Chelsea,  which  is  now  peopled  by 
more  than  forty  thousand  human  beings, 
wsfi  a  quiet  country  Tillage  with  about 
a  thousand  inhabitants.*  On  the  north, 
cattle  fed,  and  sportsmen  wandered 
with  dogs  and  guns,  over  the  site  of 
the  borough  of  Maiylebone,  and  oyer 
&r  the  greater  part  of  the  space  now 
eorered  by  the  boroughs  of  Finsbury 
and  of  the  Tower  Hamlets.  Islington 
was  almost  a  solitude ;  and  poets  lored 
to  contrast  its  silence  and  repose  with 
the  din  and  turmoil  of  the  monster 
London.t  On  the  south  the  capital  is 
sow  ecHmected  with  its  suburb  by  seve- 
ral bridges,  not  inferior  in  magniflcence 
and  sohdity  to  the  noblest  works  of  the 
Cssars.  Li  1685,  a  single  line  of  irre- 
gular arches,  oreriiung  by  piles  of 
mean  and  crazy  houses,  and  garnished, 
after  a  &shion  worthy  of  the  naked 
barbarians  of  Dahomy,  with  scores  of 
iBonldenng  heads,  impeded  the  nariga- 
tion  of  the  river. 

Of  the  metropolis,  the  City,  properly 
The  citT  ^°  caU^  was  the  most  import- 
ant  division.  At  the  time  of  the 
Bestoration  it  had  been  built^  for  the 
most  part,  of  wood  and  plaster;  the 
few  hndoi  that  were  used  were  ill 
baked;  the  booths  where  goods  were 
exposed  to  sale  projected  far  into  the 
streets,  and  were  overhung  by  the 
iq>per  stories.  A  few  specimens  of  this 
ardiitecture  may  stiU  be  seen  in  those 
distrietB  which  were  not  reached  by  the 
great  fire.  That  fire  had,  in  a  few  days, 
eorered  a  space  of  little  less  than  a 
square  mile  with  the  ruins  of  eighty- 
nine  churches  and  of  thirteen  thousand 
houses.  Bat  the  City  had  risen  again 
with  a  celerity  which  had  excited  the 
admiration  of  neighbouring  countries. 
Unfortunately,  the  old  Imes  of  the 
streets  had  been  to  a  great  extent 
preserved;  and  those  lines,  originally 
traced  in  an  age  when  even  princesses 
performed  their  journeys  on  horseback, 
'ere  often  too  narrow  to  allow  wheeled 
earriages  to  pass  each  other  with  ease, 
And  were  therefore  ill  adapted  for  the 

*  LjBon^B  Aiyirons  of  London.  The  bap- 
ttons  at  Chelsea,  between  1680  and  1690,  were 
onlj  forty-two  a  year. 

t  Cowley,  Disoonrse  of  Solitude. 


residence  of  wealthy  persons  ip  an  age 
when  a  coach  and  six  was  a  fashionable 
luxury.  The  style  of  building  was, 
however,  fSar  superior  to  that  of  the 
City  which  had  perished.  The  ordinary 
material  was  brick,  of  much  better 
quality  than  had  formerly  been  used. 
On  the  sites  of  the  ancient  parish 
churches  had  arisen  a  multitude  of 
new  domes,  towers,  and  spires  which 
bore  the  mark  of  l^e  fertile  genius  of 
Wren.  In  every  place  save  one  the 
traces  of  the  great  devastation  had 
been  completely  efi&iced.  But  the 
crowds  of  workmen,  the  scaffolds,  and 
the  masses  of  hewn  stone  were  still  to 
be  seen  where  the  noblest  of  Protestant 
temples  was  slowly  rising  on  the  ruins 
of  the  old  Cathedral  of  St  Paul* 

The  whole  character  of  the  City  has, 
since  that  time,  undergone  a  complete 
change.  At  present  t£e  bankers,  the 
merchants,  and  the  chief  shopkeepers 
r^>air  thitiier  on  rax  mornings  of  every 
week  for  the  transaction  of  business: 
but  they  reside  in  other  quarters  of  the 
metropolis,  or  at  suburban  cotmtry  seats 
surrounded  by  shrubberies  and  flower 
gardens.  This  revolution  in  private 
habits  has  produced  a  political  revolu- 
tion of  no  small  importance.  The  City 
is  no  longer  regarded  by  the  wealthiest 
traders  with  that  attachment  which 
every  man  naturally  feels  for  his  home. 
It  is  no  longer  associated  in  their  minds 
with  domestic  affections  and  endear- 
ments. The  fireside,  the  nursery,  the 
social  table,  the  quiet  bed  are  not 
there.  Lombard  Street  and  Thread- 
needle  Street  are  merely  places  where 
men  toil  and  accumulate.  They  go 
elsewdiere  to  enjoy  and  to  expend.  On 
a  Sunday,  or  in  an  evening  after  the 
hours  of  business,  some  courts* and 
alleys,  which  a  few  hours  before  had 

•  The  fullest  and  most  tmstworthy  infor- 
mation about  the  state  of  the  buildings  of 
London  at  this  time  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
maps  and  drawings  in  the  British  Museum  and 
in  the  Pepysian  lilnrary.  The  badness  of  the 
bricks  in  the  old  buildings  of  London  is  par- 
ticularly mentioned  in  the  Travels  of  the 
Grand  Dolce  Cosmo.  There  is  an  account  of 
the  works  at  St.  Paul's  in  Ward's  London 
Spy.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  quote  such 
nauseous  balderdash ;  but  I  have  been  forced 
to  descend  even  lower,  if  possible,  in  search  of 
materials. 
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been  alive  with  hurrying  feet  and 
anxious  faces,  arc  as  silent  as  the  glades 
of  a  forest.  The  chiefs  of  the  mercan- 
tile interest  are  no  longer  citizens. 
They  avoid,  they  almost  contemn, 
municipal  honours  and  duties.  Those 
honours  and  duties  are  abandoned  to 
men  i^^ho,  though  useful  and  highly 
respectable,  seldom  belong  to  the 
princely  commercial  houses  of  which 
the  names  are  renowned  throughout 
the  world. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  City 
was  the  merchant's  residence.  Those 
mansions  of  the  great  old  burghers  which 
still  exist  have  been  turned  into  count- 
ing houses  and  warehouses :  but  it  is 
evident  that  they  were  originally  not 
inferior  in  magnificence  to  the  dwellings 
which  were  then  inhabited  by  the 
nobility.  They  sometimes  stand  in 
retired  and  gloomy  courts,  and  are  ac- 
cessible only  by  inconvenient  passages : 
but  their  dimensions  are  ample,  and 
their  aspect  statelv.  The  entrances  are 
decorated  with  ricnly  carved  pillars  and 
canopies.  The  staircases  and  landing 
places  are  not  wanting  in  grandeur. 
The  floors  are  sometimes  of  wood,  tes- 
sellated after  the  fashion  of  France. 
The  palace  of  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  in 
the  Old  Jewry,  contained  a  superb  ban- 
queting room  wainscoted  with  c^ar, 
and  adorned  with  battles  of  gods  and 
giants  in  fresco.*  Sir  Dudley  North 
expended  four  thousand  pounds,  a  sum 
which  would  then  have  been  important 
to  a  Duke,  on  the  rich  furniture  of  his 
reception  rooms  in  Basinghall  Stareetf 
In  such  abodes,  under  the  last  Stuarts, 
the  heads  of  the  great  firms  lived  splen- 
didly and  hospitably.  To  their  dwell- 
ing ,place  they  were  bound  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  interest  and  affection. 
There  they  had  passed  their  youth,  had 
made  their  friendships,  hfid  courted 
their  wives,  had  seen  their  children 
grow  up,  had  laid  the  remains  of  their 
parents  in  the  earth,  and  e3n>ected  that 
their  own  remains  would  be  laid.  That 
intense  patriotism  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  members  of  societies  congregated 
within  a  narrow  space  was,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances,strongly  developed.  London 

•  Evelyn's  Diary,  Sept.  SK).  1672. 

t  Boger  North's  Life  of  Sir  Dudley  North.   1 


was,  to  the  Londoner,  what  Athens  was 
to  the  Athenian  of  the  age  of  Pericles, 
what  Florence  was  to  the  Florentine  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  citizen  was 
proud  of  the  grandeur  of  his  city,  punc- 
tilious about  her  claims  to  respect,  am- 
bitious of  her  offices,  and  zealous  for 
her  franchises. 

At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second  the  pride  of  the  Londoners 
was  smarting  from  a  cruel  mortification. 
The  old  chajrter  had  been  taken  away; 
and  the  magistracy  had  been  remodelled. 
All  the  civic  functionaries  were  Tories; 
and  the  Whigs,  though  in  numbers  and 
in  wealth  superior  to  their  opponents, 
found  themselves  excluded  from  every 
local  dignity.  Nevertheless,  the  exter- 
nal splendour  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment was  not  diminished,  nay,  was 
rather  increased  by  this  change.  For, 
under  the  administration  of  some  Pa- 
ritans  who  had  lately  borne  rule,  the 
ancient  fame  of  the  City  for  good  cheer 
had  declined :  but  under  the  new  ma- 
gistrates, who  belonged  to  a  more  fes- 
tive party,  and  at  whose  boards  guests 
of  rank  and  &shion  from  beyond  Tem- 
ple Bar  were  often  seen,  the  Guildhall 
and  the  halls  of  the  great  oompanies 
were  enlivened  by  many  sumptuous 
banquets.  During  these  repasts,  odes, 
composed  by  the  poet  laureate  of  the 
corporation,  in  praise  of  the  King,  the 
Duke,  and  the  Mayor,  were  sung  to 
music.  The  drinking  was  deep,  the 
shouting  loud.  An  observant  Tory,  who 
had  often  shared  in  these  revels^  has 
remarked  that  the  practice  of  huzzaing 
after  drinking  healths  dates  from  this 
joyous  period.* 

The  magnificence  displayed  by  the 
first  civic  magistrate  was  almost  regal 
The  gilded  coach,  indeed,  which  is  now 
annually  admired  by  the  crowd,  was 
not  yet  a  part  of  his  state.  On  great 
occasions  ne  appeared  on  horseback, 
attended  by  a  long  cavalcade  inferior 
in  magnificence  only  to  that  which, 
before  a  coronation,  escorted  the  sore- 
reign  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster. 

*  North's  Examen.  This  amnring  writer 
has  preserved  a  spedmen  of  the  sobUma 
raptures  in  which  th«  Pindar  of  the  City  in- 
dulged:— 

••  The  wonhipTol  Sir  John  Moor  I 
After  t*  ^t  nam*  adore !  " 
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The  Lord  Mayor  was  never  seen  in 
public  withont  his  rich  robe,  his  hood 
of  black  velvet,  his  gold  chain,  his  jewel, 
and  a  great  attendance  of  harbingers 
and  guards.*  Nor  did  the  world  find 
anything  ludicrons  in  the  pomp  which 
constantly  surrounded  him.  For  it  was 
not  more  than  became  the  place  which, 
as  wielding  the  strength  and  represent- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  City  of  London, 
he  was  entitled  to  occupy  in  the  state. 
That  City,  being  then  not  only  without 
eqnal  in  the  country,  but  without  se- 
cond, had,  during  five  and  forty  years, 
flKPJcised  almost  as  great  an  infiuence 
on  the  politics  of  England  as  Paris  has, 
in  our  own  time,  exercised  on  the  poli- 
tics of  France.  In  intelligence  London 
was  greatly  in  advance  of  every  other 
part  of  the  kingdom.  A  government, 
supported  and  trusted  by  London,  could 
in  a  day  obtain  such  pecuniary  means 
as  it  would  have  taken  months  to  col- 
lect from  the  rest  of  the  island.  Nor 
▼ere  the  military  resources  of  the  capi- 
tal to  be  despised.  The  power  which 
the  Lord  Lieutenants  exercised  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  was  in  London 
entrosted  to  a  Commission  of  eminent 
citizens.  Under  the  orders  of  this  Com- 
mission were  twelve  regiments  of  foot 
and  two  regiments  of  horse.^  An  army 
of  drapers*  apprentices  and  journeymen 
tailors,  with  common  councilmen  for 
captains  and  aldermen  for  colonels, 
might  not  indeed  have  been  able  to  stand 
its  ground  against  regular  troops ;  but 
there  were  then  very  few  regular  troops 
in  the  kingdom.  A  town,  therefore, 
which  cculd  send  forth,  at  an  hour's 
notice,  thousands  of  men,  abounding  in 
natotal  courage,  provided  with  tolerable 
▼e^ns,  and  not  altogether  untinctured 
with  martial  discipline,  could  not  but 
be  a  valuable  sEy  and  a  formidable 
enemj.  It  was  not  forgotten  that  Hamp- 
den and  Pym  had  been  protected  from 
lawless  tyranny  by  the  London  train- 
hands  ;  that,  in  the  great  crisis  of  the 
civil  war,  the  London  trainbands  had 
marched  to  raise  the  siege  of  Glou- 
cester ;  or  that,  in  the  movement  against 
the  mOitary  tyrants  which  followed  the 


downfall  of  Richard  Cromwell,  the  Lon- 
don trainbands  had  borne  a  signal  part. 
In  truth,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that,  but  for  the  hostility  of  the  City, 
Charles  the  First  would  never  have  been 
vanquished,  and  that,  without  the  help 
of  the  City,  Charles  the  Second  could 
scarcely  have  been  restored. 

These  considerations  may  serve  to 
explain  why,  in  spite  of  that  attraction 
which  had,  during  a  long  course  of  years, 
gradually  drawn  the  aristocracy  west- 
ward, a  few  men  of  high  rank  had  con- 
tinued, till  a  very  recent  period,  to  dwell 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Exchange  and  of 
the  Guildhall.  Shaftesbury  and  Buck- 
ingham, while  engaged  in  bitter  and 
unscrupulous  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment, had  thought  that  they  could  no- 
where carry  on  their  intrigues  so  con- 
veniently or  so  securely  as  under  the 
protection  of  the  City  magistrates  and 
the  City  militia.  Shaftesbury  had  there- 
fore lived  in  Aldersgate  Street,  at  a  house 
which  may  still  be  easily  known  by  pi- 
lasters and  wreaths,  the  graceful  work 
of  Inigo.  Buckingham  had  ordered  his 
mansion  near  Charing  Cross,  once  the 
abode  of  the  Archbishops  of  York,  to 
be  pulled  down ;  and,  while  streets  and 
alleys  which  are  still  named  after  him 
were  rising  on  that  site,  chose  to  reside 
in  Dowgate.* 

These,  however,  were  rare  exceptions. 
Almost  all  the  noble  families  Fuhion- 
of  England  had  long  migrated  S\\r* 
beyond  the  walls.  The  district  ^^^ 
where  most  of  their  town  houses  stood 
lies  between  the  City  and  the  regions 
which  are  now  considered  as  fashion- 
able. A  few  great  men  still  retained 
tiieir  hereditary  hotels  in  the  Strand. 
The  stately  dwellings  on  the  south  and 
west  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the  Piazza 
of  Covent  Garden,  Southampton  Square, 
which  is  now  called  Bloomsbury  Square, 
and  King's  Square  in  Soho  Fields,  which 
is  now  called  Soho  Square,  were  among 
the  favourite  spots.  Foreign  princes 
were  carried  to  see  Bloomsbury  Square 
as  one  of  the  wonders  of  England.t 
Soho  Square,  which  had  just  been  built, 
was  to  our  ancestors  a  subject  of  pride 


•  Chamberlayne's  State  of  England,  1C84 ;       »  North's  Examen,  116 ;  Wood,  Ath.  Ox. 
•^^asUsB  Metropolis,  1690 ;  Seymour's  London,   Shaftesbury ;  The  Duke  of  B.'s  Litany. 
17U.  It  TravelB  of  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo. 
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with  whicli  their  posterity  will  hardly 
sympathise.  Monmouth  Square  had 
been  the  name  while  the  fortunes  of 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  flourished; 
and  on  the  southern  side  towered  his 
mansion.  The  front,  though  nngrace- 
fol,  was  lofty  and  richly  adorned.  The 
walls  of  the  principal  apartments  were 
finely  sculptured  with  fruit,  foliage, 
and  armonal  bearings,  and  were  hung 
with  embroidered  satin,*  Every  trace 
of  this  magnificence  has  long  disap- 
peared ;  and  no  aristocratical  mansion 
is  to  be  found  in  that  once  aristocratical 
quarter.  A  little  way  north  from  Hol- 
bom,  and  on  the  verge  of  the  pastures 
and  cornfields,  rose  two  celebrated 
palaces,  each  with  an  ample  garden. 
One  of  them,  then  called  Southampton 
House,  and  subsequently  BedfordHonse, 
was  remoTed  about  fifty  years  ago  to 
make  room  for  a  new  city,  which  now 
eoTers,  with  its  squares,  streets,  and 
churches,  a  yast  area^  renowned  in  the 
seyenteenth  century  fbr  peaches  and 
snipes.  The  other,  Montague  House, 
celebrated  for  its  frescoes  and  furniture, 
was,  a  few  months  after  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Seccmd,  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  was  speedily  succeeded  by 
a  more  magnificent  Montague  House^ 
which,  haying  been  long  the  repository 
of  such  yarious  and  precious  treasures 
of  art,  science,  and  learning  as  were 
scarcely  eyer  before  assembled  under  a 
single  roo^  has  now  giyen  place  to  an 
edifice  more  magnificent  stilLf 

Nearer  to  the  Court,  on  a  space  called 
Saint  James's  Field's,  had  just  been 
built  Saint  James's  Square  and  Jermyn 
Street  Saint  James's  Church  had  re- 
cently been  opened  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  this  new 
quarter.^  Golden  Square,  which  was 
in  the  next  generation  inhabited  hy 
lords  and  ministers  of  state,  had  not 
yet  been  begun.  Indeed  .the  only 
dwellings  to  be  seen  on  the  north  <rf 
Piccadilly  were  three  or  four  isolated 
and  almost  mral*  mansions,  of  which 

*  Chamberlayne's  State  of  England,  1684 ; 
Pennant's  London;  Smith's  Lite  of  NoDe- 
kens. 

t  Evelyn's  Diary,  Oct.  10.  1683,  Jan.  19. 
168|. 

t  Stat.  1  Jm.  n.  o.  22.;  Evelyn's  Diavy,  |LoBdonasIatea8tfaeeDdo<G«ocgetlieniit^ 
Deo.  7. 1684.  J  leign. 


the  most  celebrated  was  the  costly  pile 
erected  by  Clarendon,  and  nicknamed 
Dunkirk  House.  It  had  been  purchased 
after  its  founder^s  downfiJl  by  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle.  The  Clarendon 
Hotel  and  Albemarle  Street  still  pie- 
serye  the  memory  of  the  site. 

He  who  then  rambled  to  what  is  now 
the  gayest  and  most  crowded  part  of 
Begent  Street  found  himself  in  a  soU- 
tude,  and  was  sometimes  so  fortonate 
as  to  haye  a  shot  at  a  woodcock.*  On 
the  north  the  Oxford  road  ran  between 
hedges.  Three  or  four  hundred  yards 
to  the  south  were  the  garden  walls  of  a 
few  great  houses  which  were  considered 
as  quite  out  of  town.  On  the  west  was 
a  meadow  renowned  fi}r  a  spring  from 
which,  long  afterwards,  Conduit  Street 
was  named.  On  the  east  was  a  field 
not  to  be  passed  without  a  shudder  by 
any  Londoner  of  that  age.  There,  as 
in  a  place  far  from  the  haunts  g£  mean, 
had  been  dug,  twenty  years  befi»e, 
when  the  great  {dague  was  raging;  a 
pit  into  -^^ch  the  dead  carts  had 
nightly  shot  crapses  by  scores.  It  was 
p(^pularly  belierred  that  the  earth  was 
deeply  tainted  with  infection,  and  could 
not  be  disturbed  without  imminent  risk 
to  human  life.  No  foundations  were 
laid  there  till  two  generations  had 
passed  without  any  return  of  the  pesti- 
lence, and  till  the  ghastly  spot  had  long 
been  surrounded  hy  buildings.t 

We  should  greatly  err  if  we  were  to 
suppose  that  any  of  the  streets  and 
squares  then  bore  the  same  aspect  as  at 
present.  The  great  majoril^  of  the 
houses,  indeed,  haye,  since  that  time, 
been  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  rebuilt. 
If  the  most  fscshionable  parts  of  the 
capital  could  be  placed  before  us,  sack 
as  they  then  were,  we  should  be  dis- 
gusted by  their  squalid  appearance, 
and  poisoned  by  their  noisome  atmo- 
i^here. 

In  Coyent  Gkirden  a  filthy  and  noisy 
market  was  held  dose  to  the  dwdlings 
of  the  great    Fruit  women  screamed, 

*  Old  General  Oglethorpe,  who  died  in 
1785,  need  to  boast  that  he  had  shot  birds  here 
in  Anne's  reign.  See  Pennant's  London,  and 
the  G^entleman's  Magazine  for  July  1785. 

t  The  pest  field  win  be  aeen  tai  maos  of 
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carters  fought,  cabbage  stalks  and  rot^ 
ten  apples  accumulated  in  heaps  at  the 
thresholds  of  the  Countess  of  Berkshire 
and  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham.* 

The  centre  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
was  an  open  space  where  the  rabble 
congregated  every  evening,  within  a 
fewyanis  of  Cardigan  House  and  Win- 
chester House,  to  hear  mountebanks  ha- 
rangae,  to  see  bears  dance,  and  to  set 
dogs  at  oxen.  Rubbish  was  shot  in 
every  part  of  the  area.  Horses  were 
exercised  there.  The  beggars  were  as 
noisy  and  importunate  as  in  the  worst 
governed  cities  of  the  Continent.  A 
Lincoln's  Inn  mumper  was  a  proverb. 
The  whole  firatemity  knew  the  arms 
and  liveries  of  every  charitably  disposed 
grandee  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  as 
soon  as  his  lordship's  coach  and  six 
appeared,  came  hopping  and  crawling 
in  crowds  to  persecute  him.  These 
disorders  lasted,  in  spite  of  many  acci- 
dents, and  of  some  legal  proceedings, 
till,  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second, 
Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
was  knocked  down  and  nearly  killed  in 
the  middle  of  the  square.  Then  at 
length  palisades  were  set  up,  and  a 
pleasant  garden  laid  out.t 

Saint  .Ames's  Square  was  a  receptacle 
for  all  the  offal  and  cinders,  for  all  the 
dead  cats  and  dead  dogs  of  Westminster. 
At  one  time  a  cudgel  player  kept  the 
ring  there.  At  another  time  an  impu- 
dent squatter  settled  himself  there,  and 
built  a  shed  for  rubbish  under  the 
windows  of  the  gilded  saloons  in  which 
the  first  magnates  of  the  realm,  Norfolk, 

*  See  a  vary  corioas  plan  of  Oovent  Gaxden 
nade  aboni  1690,  and  engraved  for  Smith's 
History  of  Weitminster.  See  also  Hogarth's 
Koming,  p^ted  while  some  of  the  houses  in 
tbe  Piazza  were  still  occupied  hy  people  of 
faKidoD. 

t  London  E^y ;  Tom  Brown's  Ck>mical  View 
of  London  and  Westminster  ;  Turner's  Pro- 
positions for  the  employing  of  the  Poor,  1678 ; 
Daily  Oonnmt  and  Daily  Journal  of  Jane  7. 
n»;  Case  of  Michael  v.  Allestree,  in  1676, 
i  Lerinz,  p.  172.  Michael  had  been  raok  over 
I7  two  horses  which  Allestree  was  breaking  in 
lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  declaration  set 
forth  that  the  defendant  "porta  deux  chiyals 
QQgovemable  en  un  coach,  et  improvide,  in- 
cute,  et  absque  debita  consideratione  inepti- 
^odinis  loci  la  eox  drive  per  enx  faire  tract- 
able et  apt  pur  nn  ooadi,  qnebi  chivals,  pnr 
caoqne,  per  letir  ferocite,  ne  poient  eatre  mle, 
com  sor  la  plaintiff  et  le  noie." 


Ormond,  Kent^  and  Pembroke,  gavd 
banquets  and  balls.  It  was  not  till 
these  nuisances  had  lasted  through  a 
whole  generation,  and  till  much  had 
been  written  about  them,  that  the  inha- 
bitants applied  to  Parliament  for  permis- 
sion to  put  up  rails,  and  to  plant  trees.^ 

When  such  was  the  state  of  the 
region  inhabited  by  the  most  luxurious 
portion  of  society,  we  may  easily  belieye 
that  the  great  body  of  the  population 
suffered  what  would  now  be  considered 
as  insupportable  grierances.  Thepaye- 
ment  was  detestable :  all  foreigners  cried 
shame  upon  it.  The  drainage  was  so 
bad  that  in  rainy  weather  the  gutters 
soon  became  torrents.  Sereral  facetious 
poets  have  commemorated  the  fdnr  with 
which  these  black  rivulets  roared  down 
Snow  Hill  and  Ludgate  Hill,  beuine 
to  Fleet  Bitch  a  yast  tribute  of  animiu 
and  Tegetable  filth  from  the  stalls  of 
butchers  and  greengrocers.  This  flood 
was  profusely  thrown  to  right  and  left 
by  coaches  and  carts.  To  ke^  as  far 
from  the  carriage  road  as  possible  was 
therefore  the  wish  of  erery  pedestrian. 
The  mild  and  the  timid  gave  tlie  walL 
The  bold  and  athletic  took  it  If  two 
roisterers  met^  they  eocked  their  hats 
in  each  other's  faces,  and  pushed  each 
other  about  till  the  weaker  was  shoved 
towards  the  kennel.  If  he  was  a  mere 
bully  he  sneaked  ofE,  muttering  that 
he  should  find  a  time.  If  he  was  pug- 
nacious, the  encounter  probably  ended, 
in  a  duel  behind  Montague  House.t 

The  houses  were  not  numbered. 
There  would  indeed  have  been  little 
advantage  in  numbering  them ;  for  of 
the  coachmen,  chairmen,  porters,  and 
errand  boys  of  London,  a  veiy  small 
proportion  could  read.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  use  marks  which  the  most  igno- 
rant could  understand.  The  shops 
were  therefore  distinguished  by  painted 

*  Stat.  '12  Geo.  1.  c.  26. ;  Commons'  Jour- 
nals, Feb.  25.  March  2. 172| ;  London  Gar- 
dener, 1712  ;  Evening  Post,  March  23. 1731.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  this  number  of  the 
Evening  Post ;  I  therefore  quote  it  on  the 
faith  of  Mr.  Malcolm,  who  mentions  it  in  hla 
History  of  London. 

t  Lettres  sur  les  Anglois,  written  early  in 
the  reign  of  William  the  Third ;  Swift's  City 
Shower ;  Gay's  Trivia.  Johnson  used  to  re- 
late acurioQs  conversation  which  he  had  with 
his  mother  about  giving  and  talcing  the  wall. 
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or  sculptured  signs,  which  gave  a  gay 
and  grotesque  aspect  to  the  streets. 
The  walk  from  Charing  Cross  to  White- 
chapel  lay  through  an  endless  succes- 
sion of  Saracens'  Heads,  Royal  Oaks, 
Blue  Bears,  and  Golden  Lambs,  which 
disappeared  when  they  were  no  longer 
required  for  the  direction  of  the  com- 
,mon  people. 

When  the  evening  closed  in,  the 
difficulty  and  danger  of  walking  about 
London  became  serious  indeed.  The 
garret  windows  were  opened,  and  pails 
were  emptied,  with  little  regard  to 
those  who  were  passing  below.  Falls, 
bruises,  and  broken  bones  were  of  con- 
stant occurrence.  For,  till  the  last 
year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
most  of  the  streets  were  left  in  profound 
darkness.  Thieves  and  robbers  plied 
their  trade  with  impunity:  yet  they 
were  hardly  so  temble  to  peaceable 
citizens  as  another  class  of  ruffians.  It 
was  a  favourite  amusement  of  dissolute 
yoimg  gentlemen  to  swagger  by  night 
about  the  town,  breaking  windows,  up- 
setting sedans,  beating  quiet  men,  and 
offering  rude  caresses  to  pretty  women. 
Several  dynasties  of  these  tyrants  had, 
since  the  Restoration,  domineered  over 
the  streets.  The  Muns  and  Tityre  Tus 
had  given  place  to  the  Hectors,  and 
the  Hectors  had  been  recently  succeeded 
by  the  Scourers.  At  a  later  period 
arose  the  Nicker,  the  Hawcubite,  and 
the  yet  more  dreaded  name  of  Mohawk.* 
Police  of  ^^®  machinery  for  keeping  the 
London,  peaco  was  utterly  contemptible. 
There  was  an  Act  of  Conmion  Council 
which  provided  that  more  than  a  thou- 
sand watchmen  should  be  constantly 
on  the  alert  in  the  city,  from  sunset  to 
sunrise,  and  that  every  inhabitant 
should  take  his  turn  of  duty.  But  this 
Act  was  negligently  executed.    Few  of 

*  Oldham's  Imitation  of  the  3rd  Satire  of 
Juvenal,  1682;  Shadwell's  Scourers,  1690. 
Many  other  authorities  will  readily  occur  to 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  popular 
literature  of  that  and  the  succeeding  genera- 
tion. It  may  be  suspected  that  some  of  the 
Tityre  Tus,  like  good  Cavaliers,  broke  Milton's 
windows  Bhortly  after  the  Restoration.  I  am 
confident  that  he  was  thinking  of  those  pests 
of  London  when  he  dictated  the  noble  lines, — 

•*  And  in  Inxorlout  eitica,  wh«i  the  noiio 
Of  riot  McencU  a joto  their  loftieit  towert. 
And  injury  and  outran  and  wh«i  night 
Darkens  tn«  atreeU,  then  wander  forth  the  loni 
Of  Belial,  flown  with  intolence  and  wine.** 


those  who  were  summoned  left  their 
homes :  and  those  few  generally  foond 
it  more  agreeable  to  tipple  in  alehouses 
than  to  pace  the  streets.*  -^ 

It  ought  to  be  noticed  that,  in  the 
last  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  u^thig 
the  Second,  began  a  great  ofi«««»<»- 
change  in  the  police  of  London,  a 
change  which  has  perhaps  added  as 
much  to  the  happiness  of  the  body  of 
the  people  as  revolutions  of  nmch 
greater  fame.  An  ingenious  projector, 
named  Edward'  Homing,  obtained 
letters  patent  conveying  to  him,  for  a 
term  of  years,  the  exclusive  right  of 
lighting  up  London.  He  undertook, 
for  a  moderate  consideration,  to  place 
a  light  before  every  tenth  door,  on 
moonless  nights,  from  Michaelmas  to 
Lady  Day,  and  from  six  to  twelve  of 
the  clock.  Those  who  now  see  the 
capital  all  the  year  round,  from  dusk 
to  dawn,  blazing  with  a  splendour 
beside  which  the  illuminations  for  La 
Hogue  and  Blenheim  would  hare 
looked  pale,  may  perhaps  smile  to 
think  of  Homing's  lanterns,  which 
glimmered  feebly  before  one  house  in 
ten  during  a  small  part  of  one  night  in 
three.  But  such  was  not  the  feeling 
of  his  contemporaries.  His  scheme 
was  enthusiastically  applauded,  and 
furiously  attacked.  The  friends  of  im- 
provement extoUed  him  as  the  greatest 
of  all  the  benefactors  of  his  city.  What, 
they  asked,  were  the  boasted  inventions 
of  Archimedes,  when  compared  with  the 
achievement  of  the  man  who  had 
turned  the  nocturnal  shades  into  noon 
day  ?  In  spite  of  these  eloquent  eulo- 
gies the  cause  of  darkness  was  not  left 
undefended.  There  were  fools  in  that 
age  who  opposed  the  introduction  of 
what  was  called  the  new  light  as  strenu- 
ously as  fools  in  our  age  have  opposed 
the  introduction  of  vaccination  sod 
railroads,  as  strenuously  as  the  fools 
of  an  age  anterior  to  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory doubtless  opposed  the  intro- 
duction  of  the  plough  and  of  alphabeti- 
cal writing.  Many  years  after  the 
date  of  Heming's  patent  there  were 
extensive  districts  in  which  no  lamp 
was  seen.t 

*  Seymour's  London, 
t  AnglisB  Metropoli8,.1690,  Sect.  17.  entitled, 
"  Of  the  new  lights ; "  Seymour's  London. 
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We  may  easily  imagine  what,  in  snch 
^n^^     times,  must  have  been  the  state 
W"*      of  the  quarters  of  London  which 
were  peopled  by  the  outcasts  of  society. 
Among  those  quarters  one  had  attained 
a  scandalous  preeminence.  On  the  con- 
fines of  the  City  and  the  Temple  had 
been  founded,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
a  House  of  Carmelite  Friars,  distin- 
guished by  their  white  hoods.    The 
precinct  of  this  house  had,  before  the 
Befonnation,    been    a    sanctuary   for 
criminals,  and  still  retained  the  privi- 
lege of  protecting  debtors  from  arrest. 
Insolyents    consequently   were  to  be 
found  in  every  dwelling,  from  cellar  to 
garret.    Of  these  a  large  proportion 
were  knaves  and  libertines,  and  were 
followed  to  their  asylum  by  women 
more  abandoned  than  themselves.  The 
civil  power  was  unable  to  keep  order 
in  a  district  swarming  with  such  in- 
habitants ;  and  thus  Whitefnars  became 
the  favourite  resort  of  all  who  wished 
to  be  emancipated  from  the  restraints 
of  the  law.    Though  the  immunities 
legally  belonging  to  the  place  extended 
onlj  to  cases  of  debt,    cheats,   false 
witnesses,    forgers,    and  highwaymen 
found   refnge    there.    For    amidst  a 
rabble  so  desperate  no  peace  officer's 
life  was   in   safety.    At  the   cry   of 
"Rescue,"   bullies    with  swords   and 
cudgels,  and  termagant  hags  with  spits 
and  broomsticks,  poured  forth  by  hun- 
<lredB ;  and  the  intruder  was  fortunate 
tf  he  escaped  back  into  Fleet  Street, 
hustled,  stripped,  and  pumped  upon. 
Even  the  warrant  of  the  Chief  Justice 
of  England    could   not  be    executed 
without  the  help  of  a   company    of 
musketeers.     Such  relics  of  the  barbar- 
ism of  the  darkest  ages  were  to"  be 
found  within  a  short  walk  of  the  cham- 
bers where  Somers  was  studying  history 
and  law,  of  the  chapel  where  Tillotson 
was  preaching,  of  the  coffee  house  where 
I^den  was  passing  judgment  on  poems 
and  plays,  and  of  the  haU  where  the 
Bqyal  Society  was  examining  the  astro- 
nomical system  of  Isaac  Newton.* 

Each  of  the  two  cities  which  made 
^  the  capital  of  England  had  its  own 

•  8towe*g  Survey  of  London ;  Shadwell's 
«piirc  of  ALsatia ;  Ward's  London  Spy  ;  Stat. 
«fc»Gul.in.cap.27. 


centre  of  attraction.  In  the  metro* 
polls  of  commerce  the  point  of  Tb« 
convergence  was  the  Exchange ;  ^"rt- 
in  the  metropolis  of  fashion  the  Palace. 
But  the  Palace  did  not  retain  its  influ- 
ence so  long  as  the  Exchange.  The 
Bevolution  completely  altered  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Court  and  the  higher 
classes  of  society.  It  was  by  degrees 
discovered  that  the  King,  in  his  indi- 
vidual capacity,  had  very  little  to  give ; 
that  coronets  and  garters,  bishoprics 
and  embassies,  lordships  of  the  Trea- 
sury and  tellerships  of  the  Exchequer, 
nay,  even  charges  in  the  royal  stud  and 
bedchamber,  were  really  bestowed,  not 
by  him,  but  by  his  advisers.  Every 
ambitious  and  covetous  man  perceived 
that  he  wotdd  consult  his  own  interest 
far  better  by  acquiring  the  dominion  of 
a  Cornish  borough,  and  by  rendering 
good  service  to  the  ministry  during  a 
critical  session,  than  by  becoming  the 
companion,  or  even  the  minion,  of  his 
prince.  It  was  therefore  in  the  ante- 
chambers, not  of  George  the  First  and 
of  Greorge  the  Second,  but  of  Walpole 
and  of  Pelham,  that  the  daily  crowd  of 
courtiers  was  to  be  found.  It  is  also 
to  be  remarked  that  the  same  Bevolu- 
tion, which  made  it  impossible  that  our 
Kings  should  use  the  patronage  of  the 
state  merely  for  the  purpose  of  gratify- 
ing their  personal  predilections,  gave 
us  several  Kings  unfitted  by  their  edu- 
cation and  habits  to  be  gracious  and 
affable  hosts.  They  had  been  bom  and 
bred  on  the  Continent.  They  never 
felt  themselves  at  home  in  our  island. 
If  they  spoke  our  language,  they  spoke 
it  inelegantly  and  with  effort.  Our 
national  character  they  never  fully 
imderstood.  Our  national  manners 
they  hardly  attempted  to  acquire.  The 
most  important  part  of  their  duty  they 
performed  better  than  any  ruler  who 
had  preceded  them :  for  they  governed 
strictly  according  to  law:  but  they 
could  not  be  the  first  gentlemen  of  the 
realm,  the  heads  of  polite  society.  If 
ever  they  unbent,  it  was  in  a  very  small 
circle  where  hardly  an  English  face  was 
to  be  seen;  and  they  were  never  so 
happy  as  when  they  could  escape  for 
a  summer  to  their  native  land.  They 
had  indeed  their  days  of  reception  for 
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OTip  nobility  and  gentry;  but  the  re- 
ception was  mere  matter  of  form,  and 
became  at  last  as  solemn  a  ceremony 
as  a  funeraL 

Not  snch  was  the  court  of  Charles 
the  Second.  Whitehall,  when  he  dwelt 
Uiere,  was  the  focus  of  political  intrigue 
and  oi  fashionable  gaiety.  Half  the 
jobbing  and  half  the  flirting  of  the 
metropolis  went  on  under  his  roof. 
Whoever  could  make  himself  agreeable 
to  the  prince,  or  could  secure  the  good 
c^ces  of  the  mistress,  might  hope  to 
zise  in  the  world  without  rendering 
any  service  to  the  gOTMrnment,  without 
being  even  known  by  sight  to  any  mi- 
nister of  state.  Tlus  courtier  got  a 
frigate,  and  that  a  company ;  &  third, 
the  pardon  of  a  rich  offender;  a  fourth, 
a  lease  of  crown  land  on  easy  terms. 
If  the  Eling  notified  his  pleasure  that 
a  briefless  lawyer  should  be  made  a 
judges  <Mr  that  a  libertine  baronet  should 
be  made  a  peer,  the  gravest  counsellors, 
after  a  little  murmuring,  submitted.^ 
Interest,  therefore,  drew  a  constant 
press  of  suitors  to  ihe  gates  of  the 
palace;  and  those  gates  always  stood 
wide.  The  T^ing  kept  open  house  every 
day,  and  eH  day  long,  for  the  good  so- 
ciety of  London,  the  extreme  Whigs 
only  excepted.  Hardly  any  gentleman 
had  any  difBculty  in  making  his  way 
to  the  royal  presence.  The  levee 
was  exacUy  what  the  word  imports. 
Some  men  of  quality  came  every  morn- 
ing to  stand  round  tiieir  master,  to  chat 
with  him  while  his  wig  was  combed 
and  his  cravat  tied,  and  to  accompany 
him  in  hibs  early  walk  through  the  Park. 
All  persons  who  had  been  properly  in- 
troduced might,  without  any  special 
invitation,  go  to  see  him,  dine,  sup, 
•dance,  and  play  at  haxa^  and  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  heading  him  tell 
fltories,  whi<^  indeed  he  told  remark- 
ably well,  about  his  flight  from  Wor- 
cester, and  about  the  misery  which  he 
had  endured  when  he  was  a  state 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  canting 
meddHng  preadbers  of  Scotland.  By- 
standers wiiom  His  lligesty  recognised 

*  See  Sir  Roger  North's  aooonnt  of  the  way 
in  which  Wright  was  made  a  judge,  and  Cla- 
rendon's aooonnt  of  the  way  in  which  Sir 
Qtare^  Savile  was  xoade  a  peer. 


often  came  in  for  a  courteous  word. 
This  proved  a  far  more  successfiil 
kingcraft  than  any  that  his  father  or 
grandfather  had  practised.  It  was  not 
easy  for  the  most  austere  republican  of 
the  school  of  Marvel  to  resist  the  fas- 
cination of  so  much  good  humour  and 
affiibility :  and  many  a  veteran  Cavalier 
in  whose  heart  the  rememl»rance  of 
unrequited  sacrifices  and  services  had 
been  festering  during  twenty  years, 
was  compensated  in  one  moment  for 
wounds  and  sequestrations  by  his 
sovereign's  kind  nod,  and  "  God  bkss 
you,  my  old  Mend ! " 

Whitehall  naturally  became  the  chief 
staple  of  news.  Whenever  there  was  a 
rumour  that  iinything  impcHrtant  had 
happened  or  was  about  to  hai^)en, 
people  hastened  thith^  to  obtain  intel- 
ligence &om  tlie  fountain  head.  The 
gsJleries  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
modem  club  room  at  an  anxious  time. 
They  were  full  of  people  inquiring 
wheiher  the  Butch  mail  was  in,  what 
tidings  the  expr^s  &om  France  had 
brought,  whether  John  Sobiesky  had 
beaten  tiie  Turks,  whether  the  Doge  of 
Grenoa  was  really  at  Paris.  These  were 
matters  about  which  it  was  safe  to  talk 
aloud.  But  there  were  subjects  con- 
cerning which  information  was  asked 
and  given  in  whispers.  Had  ^^t^^'ft^Y 
got  5ie  better  of  Rochester?  Was 
Uiere  to  be  a  Parliament?  Was  the 
Bukcef  York  really  going  to  Scotland  ? 
Had  Monmouth  really  been  summoned 
&om  the  Hague?  Men  tried  to  read 
the  countenance  of  every  minister  as 
he  went  through  the  throng  to  and 
from  the  royal  closet  All  sorts  of 
auguries  were  drawn  from  the  tone  in 
whieh  His  Majesty  spoke  to  the  Lord 
President,  or  from  the  laugh  with 
which  His  Majesty  honoured  a  jest 
of  the  Lord  Pnvy  Seal ;  and  in  a  few 
hours  the  hopes  and  fears  inspired  by 
such  slight  indications  had  spread  to 
aU  tJie  cofiee  houses  &om  St  James*s 
to  the  Tower.* 


*  The  sources  from  whiohl  have  drawn  my 
information  abont  the  state  of  the  ooort  lira 
too  nnmeroos  to  recapitulate.  Among  theoo 
are  the  Dispatcdiee  of  BariUon,  Van  Cittors^ 
BonquUlo,  and  Ajdda,  the  TraTeis  of  the  Oraad 
Duke  Cosmo,  the  Works  of  Boger  North,  tlM 
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The  eosdke  house  must  not  he  dis- 
.j^^gg^  missed  with  a  cursory  mention. 
^0"^  It  might  indeed  at  that  time 
have  been  not  improperiy  called  a  most 
important  political  institution.  No 
Pailiament  had  sat  for  years.  The 
mmiieipal  council  of  the  City  had  ceased 
to  q)eak  the  sense  of  the  citizens.  Pub- 
lic meetings,  harangues,  resolutions,  and 
tiie  rest  of  the  modern  machinery  of 
agitation  had  not  yet  come  into  fashion. 
Nothiog  resembling  the  modem  news- 
paper existed.  In  such  circimistances 
the  coffee  houses  were  the  chief  organs 
tiiiDugh  which  the  public  opinion  of 
the  metropolis  Tented  itself. 

The  first  of  these  establishments  had 
been  set  up,  in  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, by  a  Turkey  merchant, 
^0  had  acquired  among  the  Maho- 
metans a  taste  for  their  favourite 
beverage.  The  convenience  of  being 
able  to  make  appointments  in  any  part 
of  the  town,  and  of  being  able  to  pass 
evenings  socislly  at  a  very  small  charge, 
was  so  great  that  the  fsshion  spread 
&8t  Every  man  of  the  upper  or  middle 
class  went  daily  to  his  coffee  house  to 
leam  the  news  and  to  discuss  it.  Every 
coffee  house  had  one  or  more  orators 
to  whose  eloquence  the  crowd  listened 
with  admiration,  and  who  soon  be- 
came, what  the  journalists  of  our  time 
have  been  called,  a  fourth  Estate  of 
the  realm.  The  Court  had  long  seen 
wiUi  uneasiness  the  growth  of  tlus  new 
power  in  the  state.  An  attempt  had 
been  made,  during  Danhy's  acuninis- 
tration,  to  dose  the  coffee  houses.  But 
men  of  all  parties  missed  their  usual 
places  of  resort  so  much  that  there  was 
an  universal  ontcry.  The  government 
^  not  venture,  in  opposition  to  a 
feeling  so  strong  and  general,  to  enforce 
a  regiSation  of  which  the  legality  might 
well  be  questioned.  Since  that  time  ten 
yean  had  elapsed,  and  during  those 
years  the  number  and  influence  of  the 
coffee  houses  had  been  constantly  in- 
creasing. Foreigners  remarked  that 
the  coffee  house  was  that  which  espe- 
dally  distinguished  London  from  all 
other  cities ;  that  the  coffee  house  was 
theLondoner^shome,  and  that  those  who 

^>iartei  of  Pmys,  Brelyn,  and  Teonge,  aadthe 
^CoDoiis  of  Orammont  and  Beresby. 


widied  to  find  a  gentleman  commonly 
asked,  not  i^ether  he  lived  in  Fleet 
Street  or  Chancery  Lane,  but  whether 
he  frequented  the  Orecian  or  the  Kain- 
bow.  Nobody  was  excluded  from  these 
places  who  laid  down  his  penny  at  the 
bar.  Yet  every  rank  and  profession, 
and  every  shade  of  religious  and  poli- 
tical opinion,  had  its  own  head  quarters. 
There  were  houses  near  Saint  James's 
Paric  where  fops  congregated,  their 
heads  and  shoulders  covered  with  black 
or  flaxen  wigs,  not  less  ample  than 
those  which  are  now  worn  by  the  Chan- 
cellor and  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  wig  came  from  Paris; 
and  so  did  the  rest  of  the  fine  gentle- 
man's ornaments,  his  embroidered  coat, 
his  fringed  gloves,  and  the  tassel  which 
upheld  his  pantaloons.  The  conversa- 
tion was  in  that  dialect  which,  long  after 
it  had  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  &shion- 
able  circles,  continued,  in  the  mouth  of 
Lord  Foppington,  to  excite  the  mirth 
of  theatres.*  The  atmosphere  was  like 
that  of  a  perfumer's  shop.  Tobacco  in 
any  other  form  than  that  of  richly 
scented  snuff  was  held  in  abomination. 
If  any  clown,  ignorant  of  the  usages  of 
the  house,  call^  for  a  pipe,  the  sneers 
of  the  whole  assembly  and  the  short 
answers  of  the  waiters  soon  convinced 
him  that  he  had  better  go  somewhere 
else.  Nor,  indeed,  would  he  have  had 
far  to  go.  For,  in  general,  the  coffee 
rooms  reeked  with  tobacco  like  a 
guardroom;  and  strangers  sometimes 
expressed  tiieir  surprise  that  so  many 
people  should  leave  their  own  firesides 
to  sit  in  the  midst  of  eternal  fog  and 
stench.  Nowhere  was  the  smoking 
more  constant  that  at  Will's.  That 
celebrated  house,  situated  between 
Covent  Garden  and  Bow  Street,  was 
sacred  to  polite  letters.  There  the 
talk  was  about  poetical  justice  and  ihe 
unities  of  place  and  time.  There  was 
a  feuition  for  Perrault  and  the  modems, 

a  faction  for  Boileau  and  the  ancients. 

• 

*  The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  dialect  was 
that,  in  a  large  daaB  of  words,  the  0  wan  pro- 
nounced like  A.  Thus  Lord  was  pronounced 
Laid.  See  Yanbmgh's  Belapee.  Lord  Sun- 
derland was  a  great  master  of  this  court  tune, 
as  Bog(^  North  calls  it;  and  Titns  Oatas 
affected  it  in  the  hope  of  passing  forafina 
I  gentleman.    Examen,  77. 254. 
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One  group  debated  whether  Paradise 
Lost  ought  not  to  hare  been  in  rhyme. 
To  another  an  envious  poetaster  de- 
monstrated that  Venice  Preserved  ought 
to  have  been  hooted  from  the  stage. 
Under  no  roof  was  a  greater  variety  of 
figures  to  be  seen.  There  were  EarJs  in 
stars  and  garters,  clergymen  in  cassocks 
and  bands,  pert  Templars,  sheepish  lads 
from  the  Universities,  translators  and 
index  makers  in  ragged  coats  of  frieze. 
The  great  press  was  to  get  near  the 
chair  where  John  Dryden  sate.  In 
winter  that  chair  was  always  in  the 
warmest  nook  by  the  fire ;  in  summer 
it  stood  in  the  balcony.  To  bow  to  the 
Laureate,  and  to  hear  his  opinion  of 
Bacine's  last  tragedy  or  of  Bossu's 
treatise  on  epic  poetry,  was  thought  a 
privilege.  A  pinch  from  his  snufif  box 
was  an  honour  sufficient  to  turn  the 
head  of  a  young  enthusiast.  There  were 
coffee  houses  where  the  first  medical 
men  might  be  consulted.  Doctor  John 
Radcliffe,  who,  in  the  year  1685,  rose 
to  the  largest  practice  in  London,  came 
daily,  at  the  hour  when  the  Exchange 
was  full,  from  his  house  in  Bow  Street, 
then  a  fkshionable  part  of  the  capital, 
to  GJarraway's,  and  was  to  be  found, 
surrounded  by  surgeons  and  apothe- 
caries, at  a  particular  table.  There 
were  Puritan  coffee  houses  where  no 
oath  was  heard,  and  where  lankhaired 
men  discussed  dection  and  reprobation 
through  their  noses ;  Jew  coffee  houses 
where  darkeyed  money  changers  from 
Venice  and  from  Amsterdam  greeted 
each  other;  and  Popish  coffee  houses, 
where,  as  good  Protestants  believed, 
Jesuits  planned,  over  their  cups,  another 
great  fire,  and  cast  silver  bullets  to 
shoot  the  King.* 

These  gregarious  habits  had  no  small 
share  in  forming  the  character  of  the 

*  Lettres  snr  les  Anglois ;  Tom  Brown's 
Tour ;  Word's  London  ^y ;  The  Character  of 
a  Ck>ffee  House,  1673 ;  Bules  and  Orders  of  the 
Coftee  HoQse,  1674 ;  Coftee  Houses  vindicated, 
1676  ;  A  Satyr  againi^  C!oflfee ;  North's  Bxa- 
men,  138. ;  Life  of  Guildford,  153. ;  Life  of  Sir 
Dudley  North,  149. ;  Life  of  Dr.  Raddiile,  pub- 
lished by  Curll  in  1716.  The  liveliest  descrip- 
tion of  Will's  is  in  the  City  and  Country 
Mouse.  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  about 
the  influence  of  'the  coffee  house  orators  in 
Halstead's  Succinct  Genealogies,  printed  in 
1685. 


Londoner  of  that  age.  He  was,  indeed, 
a  different  being  from  the  rustic  En^sh- 
man.  There  was  not  then  the  inter- 
course which  now  exists  between  the 
two  classes.  Only  very  great  men  were 
in  the  habit  of  dividing  the  year  be- 
tween town  and  country.  Few  esquirei 
came  to  the  capital  thrice  in  their 
lives.  Nor  was  it  yet  the  practice  of 
all  citizens  in  easy  circumstances  to 
breathe  the  fvesk  air  of  the  fields  and 
woods  during  some  weeks  of  eveiy 
summer.  A  cockney,  in  a  rural  vil- 
lage, was  stared  at  as  much  as  if  he 
had  intruded  into  a  Kraal  of  Hotten- 
tots. On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
lord  of  a  Lincolnshire  or  Shropshire 
manor  appeared  in  Fleet  Street,  he  was 
as  easily  distinguished  from  the  resi- 
dent population  as  a  Turk  •r  a  Lascar. 
His  <&^,  his  gait^  his  accent,  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  gazed  at  the  shops, 
stumbled  into  the  gutters,  ran  against 
the  porters,  and  stooid  under  the  water- 
spouts, marked  him  out  as  an  excellent 
subject  for  the  operations  of  swindlers 
and  banterers.  Bullies  jostled  him 
into  the  kennel.  Hackney  coachmen 
splashed  him  from  head  to  foot 
Thieves  explored  with  perfect  security 
the  huge  pockets  of  his  horseman's 
coat,  while  he  stood  entranced  by  the 
splendour  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show, 
Moneydroppers,  sore  from  the  cart's 
tail,  introduced  themselves  to  him,  and 
appeared  to  him  the  most  honest 
fnendly  gentlemen  that  he  had  ever 
seen.  Painted  women,  the  refuse  of 
Lewkner  Lane  and  Whetstone  Park, 
passed  themselves  on  him  for  countesses 
and  maids  of  honour.  If  he  asked  his 
way  to  St.  James's,  his  informants 
sent  him  to  Mile  "End,  If  he  went 
into  a  shop,  he  was  instantly  discerned 
to  be  a  fit  purchaser  of  every  thing 
that  nobody  else  would  buy,  of  second- 
hand embroidery,  copper  rings,  and 
watches  that  would  not  go.  If  he 
rambled  into  any  fashionable  coffee 
house,  he  became  a  mark  for  ihe  inso- 
lent derision  of  fops  and  the  grave 
waggery  of  Templars.  Enraged  and 
mortified,  he  soon  returned  to  his  man- 
sion, and  there,  in  the  homage  of  his 
tenants  and  the  conversation  of  his 
boon  companions,  found  consolation  for 
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the  Tezations  and  hnmiliations  which 
he  had  undergone.  There  he  was  once 
more  a  great  man,  amd  saw  nothing 
aboTe  himself  except  when  at  the 
assizes  he  took  his  seat  on  the  bench 
near  the  Jndge,  or  when  at  the  muster 
of  the  militia  he  sainted  the  Lord 
Lieiitenant 

The  chief  cause  which  made  the 
])„B^,  fusion  of  the  different  elements 
rfomtA  of  society  so  imperfect  was  the 
extreme  difficulty  which  our 
ancestors  found  in  passing  from  place 
to  place.  Of  aU  inyentions,  the  alpha- 
bet and  the  printing  press  alone  ex- 
cepted, those  inventions  which  abridge 
distance  have  done  most  for  the  civili- 
sation  of  our  species.  Every  improve- 
ment of  the  means  of  locomotion  bene- 
fits mankind  morally  and  intellectually 
as  well  as  materially,  and  not  only 
^dlitates  the  interchange  of  the  various 
pFodnctions  of  nature  and  art,  but 
tends  to  remove  national  and  provincial 
an^pathies,  and  to  bind  together  all 
the  brandies  of  the  great  human  family. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  (he  inhabi- 
tants of  London  were,  for  almost  every 
practical  purpose,  farther  &om  Beading 
than  they  now  are  from  Edinburgh,  and 
£irther  from  Edinburgh  than  they  now 
are  from  Vienna. 

The  subjects  of  Charles  the  Second 
▼ere  not,  it  is  true,  quite  unacquainted 
with  that  principle  which  has,  in  our 
own  time,  produced  an  unprecedented 
rerolntion  in  human  affairs,  which  has 
enabled  navies  to  advance  in  £ice  of 
vind  and  tide,  and  brigades  of  troops, 
attended  by  all  their  baggage  and 
artillery,  to  traverse  kingdoms  at  a  pace 
equal  to  that  of  the  fleetest  race  horse. 
The  Marquess  of  Worcester  had  re- 
cently observed  the  expansive  power  of 
moisture  rarefied  by  heat.  After  many 
<'xperiments  he  had  succeeded  in  con- 
stnctiiig  ft  rude  steam  engine,  which 
he  called  a  fire  water  work,  and  which 
he  pronounced  to  be  an  admirable  and 
laoit  forcible  instrument  of  propulsion.^ 
But  the  Marquess  was  suspected  to  be 
a  madman,  and  known  to  be  a  Papist 
His  inventions,  therefore,  found  no 
^tvonrable  reception.  His  fire  water 
^otk  might,  perhaps,  furnish  matter 

*  Century  of  Inventions,  1603,  No.  68. 
▼OL.  i; 


for  conversation  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Koyal  Society,  but  was  not  applied  to 
any  practical  purpose.  There  were  no 
railways,  except  a  few  made  of  timber, 
on  which  coals  were  carried  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Northumbrian  pits  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tyne.*  There  was  veiy 
little  internal  communication  by  water. 
A  few  attempts  had  been., made  to 
deepen  and  embank  the  natural  streams^ 
but  with  slender  success.  Hardly  a 
single  navigable  canal  had  been  even 
projected.  The  English  of  that  day 
were  in  the  habit  of  talking  with 
mingled  admiration  and  despair  of  the 
immense  trench  by  which  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth  hadmade  a  jimction  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean. 
They  little  thought  that  their  country 
would,  in  the  course  of  a  few  genera- 
tions, be  intersected,  at  the  cost  of 
private  adventurers,  by  artificial  rivers 
making  up  more  than  four  times  the 
length  of  the  Thames,  the  Severn,  and 
the  Trent  together. 

It  was  by  the  highways  that  both 
travellers  and  goods  generally  sadneMof 
passed  from  place  to  place;  **»«"«^ 
and  those  highways  appear  to  have  been 
far  worse  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  degree  of  wealth  and 
civilisation  which  £e  nation  had  even 
then  attained.  On  the  best  lines  of 
communication  the  ruts  were  deep,  the 
descents  precipitous,  and  the  way  often 
such  as  it  was  hardly  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish, in  the  dusk,  from  the  unen- 
closed heath  and  fen  which  lay  on  both 
sides.  Balph  Thoresby,  the  antiquary, 
was  in  danger  of  losing  his  way  on  the 
great  Nortii  Boad,  between  Bamby 
Moor  and  Tuxford,  and  actually  lost 
his  way  between  Doncaster  and  Xorkf 
Pepys  and  his  wife,  travelling  in  their 
own  coach,  lost  their  way  between 
Newbury  and  Beading.  In  the  course 
of  the  same  tour  they  lost  their  way 
near  Salkbury.  and  were  in  danger  of 
having  to  pass  the  night  on  the  plain4 
It  was  only  in  fine  weather  that  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  road  was  avail- 
able for  wheeled  vehicles.     Often  the 

•  North's  Life  of  Guildford,  13C. 
t  Thoresby's  Diary,  Oct.  21. 1680,  Aug.  3. 
1712. 
t  Pepys's  Diary,  June  12.  and  16. 16C8. 
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mud  lay  deep  on  the  rig}it  and  the  left ; 
and  only  a  narrow  track  of  firm  gionnd 
rose  above  the  quagmire.*  At  such 
times  obstructions  and  quarrels  were 
frequent^  and  the  path  was  sometimes 
blocked  up  during  a  long  time  by  car- 
riers, neither  of  whom  would  break  the 
way.  It  happened,  almost  eTery  day, 
that  coaches  stuck  fast,  until  a  team  of 
cattle  could  be  procured  firom  some 
neighbouring  farm,  to  tug  them  out  of 
the  slough.  But  in  bad  seasons  the 
traveller  had  to  encounter  inconveni- 
ences still  more  serious.  Thoresby,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  travelling  between 
Leeds  and  the  capital,  has  rec<»ded,  in 
his  Diary,  such  a  series  of  perils  and 
disasters  as  might  suffice  for  a  journey 
to  the  Frozen  Ocean  or  to  the  Desert  of 
Sahara.  On  one  occasion  he  learned 
that  the  floods  were  out  between  Ware 
and  London,  that  passengers  had  to 
swim  for  their  lives,  and  that  a  higgler 
had  perished  in  the  attempt  to  cross. 
In  consequence  of  these  tidings  he 
turned  out  of  the  hi^  road,  and  was 
conducted  across  some  meadows,  where 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  ride  to  the 
saddle  sldrts  in  water.f  In  the  course 
of  another  journey  he  narrowly  escaped 
being  swept  away  by  an  inundation  of 
the  Trent.  He  was  afterwards  detained 
at  Stamford  four  days,  on  account  of 
the  state  of  the  roads,  and  then  ven- 
tured to  proceed  only  because  fourteen 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  were  going  up  in  a  body  to  Par- 
liament with  guides  and  numerous  at- 
tendants, took  him  into  their  company.  | 
On  the  roads  of  Derbyshire,  travellers 
were  in  constant  fear  for  their  necks, 
and  were  frequently  compelled  to  alight 
and  lead  their  beasts.  §  The  great 
route  through  Wales  to  Holyhead  was 
in  such  a  state  that^  in  1686,  a  viceroy, 
going  to  Ireland,  was  five  hours  m 
travelling  fourteen  miles,  from  Saint 
Asaph  to  Conway.  Between  Conway 
and  Beaumaris  he  was  forced  to  walk 
great  part  of  the  way ;  and  his  lady 
was  carried  in  a  litter.    His  coach  was, 

•  Pepys's  Diary,  Feb.  28. 1660. 

t  Thoresby's  Diary,  May  17. 1696. 

t  Ibid.  Dec.  27. 1708. 

i  Tonr  in  Derbyshire,  t^  J.  Browne,  son  of 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  1662.  Cotton's  Angler, 
1676. 


with  much  difficulty,  and  by  the  help 
of  many  hands^  brought  after  him  en- 
tire.  In  general,  carriages  were  tak^i 
to  pieces  at  Conway,  and  borne,  on  the 
shoulders  of  stout  Welsh  peasants,  to 
the  Menai  Straits.^  In  some  parts  of 
Kent  and  Sussex,  none  but  the  strong- 
est horses  could,  in  winter,  gt/t  throu^ 
the  bog,  in  which,  at  every  step,  they 
sank  deep.  The  maiketa  were  often 
inaccessible  during  several  months.  It 
is  said  that  the  fruits  of  the  earUi 
were  sometimes  suffered  to  rot  in  one 
places  fHbile  in  another  place,  distant 
only  a  few  miles,  the  sumdy  £^  far 
short  of  the  demand.  The  wheeled 
carriages  were,  in  this  district,  gMierally 
pulled  by  oxen.t  When  Prince  Cboige 
of  Denmark  visited  the  stately  manmon 
of  Petworth  in  wet  weather,  he  was 
six  hours  in  going  nine  miles ;  and  it 
was  necessary  that  a  body  of  atordy 
hinds  should  be  on  eadi  side  of  htf 
coach,  in  order  to  {wop  it.  Of  the  car- 
riages which  conveyed  his  retinue  seve- 
ral were  upset  and  injured.  A  letter 
from  one  of  the  party  has  been  pre- 
served, in  which  the  unfortunate  cour- 
tier complains  that,  during  iSonxtom 
hours,  he  never  once  alighted,  except 
when  his  coach  was  overturned  or  stock 
fast  in  the  mud.| 

One  chief  cause  of  the  badness  of 
the  roads  seems  to  have  been  the  de- 
fective state  of  the  law.  Every  parish 
was  bound  to  repair  the  hignwajs 
which  passed  through  it.  The  peasan- 
try were  forced  to  give  their  gratuitoos 
labour  six  days  in  the  year.  If  this 
was  not  sufficient^  hired  labour  was  em- 
ployed, and  the  expense  was  met  by  a 
parochial  rate.  That  a  route  oonnect- 
mg  two  great  towns,  which  have  a 
large  and  thriving  trade  with  each 
other,  should  be  maintained  at  the  cost 
of  the  rural  population  scattered  be- 
tween them  is  obviously  ui^'ust;  and 
thia  injustice  was  peculiarly  glaring  in 
the  case  of  the  great  North  road,  which 
traversed  very  poor  and  thinfy  inha- 

*  Correspondence  ai  Henry  Earl  of  Claren- 
don, Dec  30. 1685,  Jan.  1. 1686. 

t  Poetlethwaite's  Diet.,  Beads;  History  of 
Hawkhnrst,  in  the  Bibliotheoa  Topogrm^iicft 
Britannica. 

X  Annnla  of  Queen  Anne,  1703,  Appendix, 
No.  3. 
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bited  dktnctfl,  and  joined  very  rich  and 
populous  districts.  Indeed  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  the  parifdies  of  Hun- 
tiogdonshiie  to  mend  a  highway  worn 
by  the  constant  traffic  between  the 
West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  and  London. 
So(m  after  the  Bestoration  this  griev- 
ance attracted  the  notice  of  Parlia- 
ment; and  an  act^  the  first  ci  onr  many 
turnpike  acts,  was  passed,  imposing  a 
snail  toll  on  travellers  and  goods,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  some  parts  of 
this  important  line  of  communication 
in  good  repair.*  JThis  innovation, 
however,  excited  many  mnzmnrs;  and 
the  other  great  avenues  to  the  capital 
vere  long  left  under  the  old  cfystem. 
A  change  was  at  length  effected,  but 
not  without  much  difficulty.  For  un- 
just and  absurd  taxation  to  which  men 
are  accustomed  is  often  borne  far  more 
willingly  than  the  most  reasonable  im- 
post which  is  new.  It  was  not  till 
many  toll  bars  had  been  violently 
palled  down,  till  the  tro<^  had  in 
many  distaricts  been  forced  to  act 
against  the  people,  and  till  much  blood 
had  been  shed,  that  a  good  ffjrstem  was 
introduced.t  By  slow  degrees  reason 
triumphed  over  prgudice ;  and  our  is- 
land is  now  crossed  in  ev&ry  direction 
by  near  t^iirty  thousand  miles  of  tum- 
{^road. 

On  the  best  hi^ways  heavy  articles 
were^  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second, 
generally  conveyed  from  place  to  place 
by  stage  waggons.  In  the  straw  of 
these  vehicles  nestled  a  crowd  of  pas- 
sengecs,  who  could  not  afford  to  travel 
by  coach  or  on  horseback,  and  who  were 
prerented  by  infirmity,  or  by  the  weight 
of  their  luggage,  firom  going  on  foot. 
The  expenseof  transmitting  heavy  goods 
in  this  way  was  enormous.  From  Lon- 
don to  Birmingham  the  charge  was 
Mvoi  pounds  a  ton;  firom  London  to 
Exeter  twdve  pounds  a  ton.|  This  was 
about  fifteen  pence  a  tcm  for  every  mile, 
more  by  a  third  than  was  afterwards 

•  15  Car.  n.  c  1. 

t  The  evilfl  of  the  old  system  are  strikingly 
nt  forth  in  many  petitions  whidi  appear  in 
the  Common^  Journal  of  172|.  How  fierce 
m.  oppotitlon  WM  offered  to  the  new  system 
may  be  learned  tnm.  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
xiiieef  1749. 

{  Poatlethwaite's  Diet.,  Beads. 


charged  on  turnpike  roads,  and  fifteen 
times  what  is  now  demanded  by  railway 
companies.  The  cost  of  conveyance 
amounted  to  a  prohilntGry  tax  on  many 
useful  articles.  Coal  in  particular  was 
never  seen  except  in  the  districts  where 
it  wa9  produced,  or  in  the  districts  to 
which  it  could  be  carried  by  sea,  and 
was  indeed  always  known  in  the  south 
of  England  by  the  name  of  sea  coaL 

On  byroads,  and  generally  through- 
out the  country  north  of  York  aiKi  west 
of  Exeter,  goods  were  carried  by  long 
trains  of  packhorses.  These  strong  and 
patient  beasts,  the  breed  of  which  is 
DOW  extinct,  were  attended  by  a  class 
of  men  who  seem  to  have  borne  much 
resemblance  to  the  Spanish  muleteers. 
A  traveller  oi  humble  condition  often 
found  it  convenient  to  perform  a  journey 
mounted  on  a  paeksaddle  between  two 
baskets,  under  the  care  of  these  hardy 
guides.  The  expense  of  this  mode  of 
ccmveyance  was  smalL  But  the  caravan 
moved  at  a  foot's  pace ;  and  in  winter 
the  cold  was  often  insuj^rtable.^ 

The  rich  commonly  travelled  in  their 
own  carriages,  with  at  least  four  horses. 
Cotton,  the  facetious  poet,  attempted 
to  go  from  London  to  the  Peak  with  a 
single  pair,  but  found  at  Saint  Alban*s 
that  the  journey  would  be  insupport- 
ably  tedious,  and  altered  his  plan.t  A 
coach  and  six  is  in  our  time  never  seen, 
except  as  part  of  some  pageant.  The 
frequent  mention  therefore  of  such  equi- 
pages in  old  books  is  likely  to  mislead 
us.  We  attribute  to  magnificence  what 
was  really  the  effect  of  a  very  disagree- 
able necessity.  People,  in  the  time  of 
Charies  the  Second,  travelled  with  six 
horses,  because  with  a  smaller  number 
there  was  great  danger  of  sticking  fast 
in  the  mire.  Nor  were  even  six  horses 
always  sufficient.  Yanbrugh,  in  the 
succeeding  g^ieration,  described  with 
great  humour  the  way  in  which  a  coun- 
try gentleman,  newly  chosen  a  member 
of  Parliament,  went  up  to  London.  On 
that  occasion  all  the  exertions  of  six 
beasts,  two  of  which  had  been  taken 

*  Loidis  and  Elmete;  Marshall's  Horal 
Economy  of  England.  In  1739  Boderic  Ban- 
dom  came  from  Scotland  to  Newcastle  on  a 
DfudkhoTse. 

t  Cotton's  epistle  to  J.  Bradriumr. 
n2 
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from  the  plough,  could  not  save  the 
family  coach  from  being  imbedded  in  a 
quagmire. 

Public  carriages  had  recently  been 
gt^,^  much  improved.  During  the 
coaohflfc  years  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  Restoration,  a  diligence  ran 
between  London  and  Oxford  in  two 
days.  The  passengers  slept  at  Bea- 
consfield.  At  length,  in  the  spring  of 
1669,  a  great  and  daring  innovation 
was  attempted.  It  was  announced  that 
a  vehicle,  described  as  the  Flying  Coach, 
would  perform  the  whole  .loumey  be- 
tween sunrise  and  sunset  This  spirited 
imdertaking  was  solemnly  considered 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Heads  of  the 
University,  and  appears  to  have  excited 
the  same  sort  of  interest  which  is  ex- 
cited in  our  own  time  by  the  opening  of 
a  new  railway.  The  Vicechancellop,  by 
a  notice  afiSxed  in  aU  public  places,  pre- 
scribed the  hour  and  place  of  departure. 
The  success  of  the  experiment  was  com- 
plete. At  six  in  the  morning  the  car- 
riage began  to  move  from  before  the 
ancient  front  of  All  Souls  College ;  and 
at  seven  in  the  evening  the  adventurous 
gentlemen  who  had  run  the  first  risk 
were  safely  deposited  at  their  inn  in 
London.*  The  emulation  of  the  sister 
University  was  moved ;  and  soon  a  dili- 
gence was  set  up  which  in  one  day 
carried  passengers  from  Cambridge  to 
the  capital.  At  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second,  flying  carriages 
ran  thrice  a  week  from  London  to  ihe 
chief  towns.  But  no  stage  coach,  indeed 
no  stage  waggon,  appears  to  have  pro- 
ceeded further  nortn  than  York»  or 
furtherwest  than  Exeter.  The  ordinary 
day's  journey  of  afiying  coach  was  about 
fif^  miles  in  the  summer ;  but  in  winter, 
when  the  ways  were  bad  and  the  nights 
long,  little  more  than  thirty.  The  Ches- 
ter coach,  the  York  coach,  and  the  Exeter 
coach  generally  reached  London  in  four 
days  during  the  fine  season,  but  at 
Christmas  not  till  the  sixth  day.  The 
passengers,  six  in  number,  were  all 
seated  in  the  carriage.  For  accidents 
were  so  frequent  that  it  would  have 
been  most  perilous  to  mount  the  roof. 
The  ordinary  fare  was  about  twopence 

*  Anthony  H  Wood's  Life  of  himself. 


halfpenny  a  mile  in  summer,  and  some* 
what  more  in  winter.* 

This  mode  of  traveling;  which  by 
Englishmen  of  the  present  day  would 
be  regarded  as  insufferably  slow,  seemed 
to  our  ancestors  wonderfully  and  indeed 
alarmingly  rapid.  In  a  work  published 
a  few  months  before  the  death  of  Chaiies 
the  Second,  the  flying  coaches  are  ex- 
tolled as  far  superior  to  any  similar 
vehicles  ever  known  in  the  world.  Their 
velocity  is  the  subject  of  special  com- 
mendation, and  is  triumphantly  con- 
trasted with  the*  sluggish  pace  of  the 
continental  posts.  But  with  boasts  like 
these  was  mingled  the  sound  of  com- 
plaint and  invective.  The  interests  of 
large  classes  had  been  unfavourably  af- 
fected by  the  establishment  of  the  new 
diligences;  and,  as  usual,  many  persons 
were,  from  mere  stupidity  and  obsti- 
nacy, disposed  to  chunour  against  the 
innovation,  simply  because  it  was  an 
innovation.  It  was  vehemently  argued 
that  this  mode  of  conveyance  would  be 
fatal  to  the  breed  of  horses  and  to  the 
noble  art  of  horsemanship;  that  the 
Thames,  which  had  long  been  an  im- 
portant nursery  of  seamen,  would  cease 
to  be  the  chief  thoroughfare  from  Lon- 
don up  to  Windsor  and  down  to  Grares- 
end ;  that  saddlers  and  spurriers  would 
be  ruined  by  hundreds ;  that  numerous 
inns,  at  which  mounted  travellers  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  stopping,  would  be 
deserted,  and  would  no  longer  pay  any 
rent ;  that  the  new  carriages  were  too 
hot  in  summer  and  too  cold  in  winter; 
that  the  passengers  were  grievously  an- 
noyed by  invalids  and  crying  chilihen ; 
that  the  coach  sometimes  reached  the 
inn  so  late  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
supper,  and  sometimes  started  so  early 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get  breakfast. 
On  these  grounds  it  was  gravely  recom- 
mended that  no  public  coach  should  b« 
permitted  to  have  more  than  four  horses, 
to  start  oftener  than  once  a  week,  or 
go  more  than  thirty  miles  a  day. 
was  hoped  that,  if  this  regulation  wei 
adopted,  aU  except  the  sick  and  the  ~ 
would  return  to  the  old  mode  of  trav4* 

•  Ghamberlayne's  State  of  England,  16Sii 
See  also  the  list  of  stage  ooaohes  and  waggoM 
at  the  end  of  the  book,  entitled  AngUte  Meci^ 
polls,  1690. 
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ling.  Petitions  embodying  sucli  opini- 
ons as  these  were  presented  to  the  King 
in  council  from  several  companies  of 
the  City  of  London,  fix)m  several  pro- 
rincial  towns,  and  from  the  justices  of 
scTCTal  counties.  We  smile  at  these 
things.  It  is  not  impossible  that  our 
descendants,  when  they  read  the  history 
of  the  opposition  offered  by  cupidity 
and  prejudice  to  the  improvements  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  may  smile  in 
their  turn.* 

In  spite  of  the  attractions  of  the 
fljing  coaches,  it  was  still  usual  for 
men  who  enjoyed  health  and  vigour, 
and  who  were  not  encumbered  by  much 
baggage,  to  perform  long  journeys  on 
horseback.  If  the  traveller  wished  to 
more  expeditiously  he  rode  post.  Fresh 
saddle  horses  and  guides  were  to  be 
procured  at  convenient  distances  along 
all  the  great  lines  of  road.  The  charge 
was  threepence  a  mile  for  each  horse, 
and  fourpence  a  stage  for  the  guide. 
In  this  manner,  when  the  ways  were 
good,  it  was  possible  to  travel,  for  a 
considerable  time,  as  rapidly  as  by  any 
OHiTeyaQce  known  in  England,  till 
Tehicles  were  propelled  by  steam. 
There  were  as  yet  no  post  chaises ;  nor 
could  those  who  rode  in  their  own 
coaches  ordinarily  procure  a  change  of 
horses.  The  King,  however,  and  the 
great  oflScers  of  state,  were  able  to  com- 
mand relays.  Thus  Charles  conmionly 
vent  in  one  day  £rom  Whitehall  to 
Newmarket,  a  distance  of  about  fifty- 
five  miles  through  a  level  country ;  and 
this  was  thought  by  his  subjects  a  proof 
of  great  activity.  Evelyn  performed 
the  same  journey  in  company  with  the 
Lord  Treasurer  Clifford.  The  coach 
was  drawn  by  six  horses,  which  were 
changed  at  Bishop  Stortford,  and  again 
at  Chesterford.  The  travellers  reached 
^^ewmarket  at  night.  Such  a  mode  of 
conveyance  seems  to  have  been  con- 
«idered  as  a  rare  luxury  confined  to 
princes  and  mini8ters.t 

*  John  CreflKt's  Beasons  for  Suppressing 
Stage  Coaches,  1672.  These  reasons  were 
*ft«nrard8  inserted  in  a  tract,  entitled  **  The 
Ormd  Cvnoem  of  England  explained,  1673." 
^"RMct's  attack  on  stage  coaches  called  forth 
*>ine  answers  which  I  have  consulted. 

t  Chamberlayne's  State  of  England,  1684. 
north's  Examen,  105. ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  Oct. 
»,10.1C71.         '        *         ^ 


Whatever  might  be  the  way  in  which  a 
journey  was  performed,  the  tra-  iiighw»y- 
vellers,  unless  they  were  nume-  *"•"' 
rous  and  well  armed,  ran  considerable 
risk  of  beinff  stopped  and  plundered. 
The  mounted  highwayman,  a  marauder 
known  to  our  generation  only  from  books, 
was  to  be  found  on  every  main  road.  The 
waste  tracks  which  lay  on  the  great  routes 
near  London  were  especially  haunted 
by  plunderers  of  this  class.  Hounslow 
Heath,  on  the  great  Western  Eoad,  and 
Finchley  Common,  on  the  great  No* 
them  Boad,  were  perhaps  the  most 
celebrated  of  these  spots.  The  Cam- 
bridge scholars  trembled  when  they 
approached  Epping  Forest,  even  in 
broad  daylight.  Seamen  who  had  just 
been  paid  off  at  Chatham  were  often 
comp^ed  to  deliver  their  purses  on 
Gbdshill,  celebrated  near  a  hundred 
years  earlier  by  the  greatest  of  poets  as 
the  scene  of  the  depredations  of  Falstaff. 
The  public  authorities  seem  to  have 
been  often  at  a  loss  how  to  deal  with 
the  plunderers.  At  one  time  it  was 
announced  in  the  Gazette  that  several 
persons,  who  were  strongly  suspected  of 
being  highwaymen,  but  against  whom 
there  was  not  sufficient;  evidence,  would 
be  paraded  at  Newgate  in  riding  dresses : 
their  horses  would  also  be  shown ;  and 
all  gentlemen  who  had  been  robbed 
were  invited  to  inspect  this  singular 
exhibition.  On  another  occasion  a 
pardon  was  publicly  offered  to  a  robber 
if  he  would  give  up  some  rough  dia- 
monds, of  immense  value,  which  he 
had  taken  when  he  stopped  the  Harwich 
mail.  A  short  time  after  appeared 
another  proclamation,  warning  the  inn- 
keepers that  the  eye  of  the  government 
was  upon  them.  Their  criminal  conni- 
vance, it  was  affirmed,  enabled  banditti 
to  infest  the  roads  with  impunity.  That 
these  suspicions  were  not  without 
foundation,  is  proved  by  the  dying 
speeches  of  some  penitent  robbers  of 
that  age,  who  appear  to  have  received 
from  the  innkeepers  services  much 
resembling  those  which  Farquhar's 
Boniface  rendered  to  Gibbet.* 

»  See  the  London  Gazette,  May  14.  1677, 
August  4.  1687,  Dec.  5. 1687.  The  last  con- 
fession of  Aiagustln  King,  who  was  the  son  of 
an  eminent  divine,  and  had  been  educated  at 
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It  was  necessary  to  the  success  and 
even  to  the  safety  of  the  highwayman 
that  he  should  be  a  bold  and  skilfal 
rider,  and  that  his  manners  and  appear- 
ance should  be  such  as  suited  the  master 
of  a  fine  horse.  He  therefore  held  an 
aristocratical  position  in  the  community 
of  thieves,  appeared  at  &shionable 
coffee  houses  and  gaming  houses,  and 
betted  with  men  of  quality  on  the  race 
ground.*  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  was  a 
man  of  good  family  and  education.  A 
romantic  interest  therefore  attached, 
and  perhaps  still  attadies,  to  the  names 
of  freebooters  of  this  class.  The  vulgar 
eagerly  drank  in  tales  of  their  ferocity 
and  audacity,  of  their  occasional  acts  of 
generosity  and  good  nature,  of  their 
amours,  of  their  miraculous  escapes,  of 
their  desperate  struggles,  and  of  their 
manly  bearing  at  the  bar  and  in  the 
cart.  Thus  it  was  related  of  "William 
Nevison,  the  great  robber  of  Yorkshire, 
that  he  levied  a  quarterly  tribute  on  all 
the  northern  drovers,  and,  in  return, 
not  only  spared  them  himself,  but  pro- 
tected them  against  all  other  thieves; 
that  he  demanded  purses  in  the  most 
courteous  manner;  that  he  gave  largely 
to  the  poor  what  he  had  taken  from  the 
rich ;  that  his  liffe  was  once  spared  by 
the  royal  clemency,  but  that  he  again 
tempted  his  fate,  and  at  length  died,  in 
1686,  on  the  gallows  of  York.t  It  was 
related  how  Claude  Duval,  the  French 
page  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  took  to 
the  road,  became  captam  of  a  formidable 
gang,  and  had  the  honour  to  be  named 
first  in  a  royal  proclamation  against 
notorious  offenders ;  how  at  the  head  of 
his  troop  he  stopped  a  lady's  coach,  in 
which  there  was  a  booty  of  four  hun- 
dred pounds ;  how  he  took  only  one 
hundred,  and  suffered  the  feir  owner  to 

Oambridge,  but  was  hanged  at  Cololiest^  in 
March  1688,  is  highly  curious. 

*  AimweU.  Pray  sir,  han't  I  seen  your  face 
at  Win's  coffeehouse  ? 

Gibbet.  Yes,  sir,  and  at  White's  toe- 
Beaux'  Stratagem. 

t  Gent's  History  ot  York.  Another  ma- 
rauder of  the  same  description,  named  Biss, 
was  hanged  at  Salisbiury  in  1695.  In  a  ballad 
which  is  in  the  Pepysian  Library,  he  is  repre- 
sented as  defending  himself  thus  before  the 
Judge : 

**  What  iay  you  now,  my  bonoiired  Lord, 
'     What  harm  waa  there  In  this  P 
Bicb,  wealthy  mitert  were  aUurred 
By  braTe,  freehearted  Bii«.»» 


ransom  the  rest  by  dancing  a  coranto 
with  him  on  the  heath;  how  his  viva- 
cious gallantry  stole  away  the  hearts  of 
all  women ;  how  his  dexterity  at  sword 
and  pistol  made  him  a  terror  to  all 
men ;  how,  at  length,  in  the  year  1670, 
he  was  seized  when  overcome  by  wine ; 
how  dames  of  high  rank  visited  him  in 
prison,  and  with  tears  interceded  for 
Ids  life;  how  the  King  would  hare 
granted  a  pardon,  but  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  Judge  Morton,  the  terror  of 
highwaymen,  who  threatened  to  resign 
his  ofKce  unless  the  law  wero  carried 
into  full  efifect ;  and  how,  after  the  exe- 
cution, I3ie  corpse  lay  in  state  with  all 
the  pomp  of  scutcheons,  wax  lights, 
black  hangings  and  mutes,  till  the  same 
cruel  Judge,  who  had  intercepted  the 
mercy  of  the  crown,  sent  officers  to 
disturb  the  obsequies.*  In  these  anec- 
dotes there  is  doubtless  a  large  mixture 
of  fkble;  but  they  are  not  on  that 
account  unworthy  of  being  recorded; 
for  it  is  both  an  authentic  and  an  im- 
portant fact  that  such  tal^,  whether 
false  or  true,  were  heard  by  our  ances- 
tors with  eagerness  and  faith. 

All  the  various  dangers  by  which  the 
traveller  was  beset  were  greatly  ^^ 
increased  by  darkness.  He  was 
therefore  commonly  desirous  of  having 
the  shelter  of  a  roof  during  the  night; 
and  suchshelter  it  was  not  dSEcult  to  ob- 
tain. Fromaveryeariy  period  the  inns  of 
England  had  been  renowned.  Our  first 
great  poet  had  described  the  excellent 
accommodation  which  they  afforded  to 
the  pilgrims  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Nine  and  twenty  persons,  with  their 
horses,  found  room  in  the  wide  cham- 
bers and  stables  of  the  Tabard  in 
Southwark.  The  food  was  of  the  best, 
and  the  wines  such  as  drew  the  com- 
pany on  to  drink  largely.  Two  hun- 
dred years  later,  under  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  William  Harrison  gave  a 
lively  description  of  the  plenty  and 
comfort  of  the  great  hostelries.  The 
Continent  of  Europe,  he  said,  could 
show  nothing  like  theuL  There  were 
some  in  which  two  or  three  hundred 
people,  with  their  horses,  could  without 

*  Pope's  Memoirs  of  Dnral,  pnUidied  im« 
mfsdiately  after  the  ezeontion.  Gates's  Euwr 
Soo-iAim}.    Fart  I. 
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diflBcolly  be  lodged  and  fed.  The  bed- 
ding, the  tapestry,  above  all,  the 
abimdaBoe  of  dean  and  fine  linen  was 
matter  of  w<»ider.  Valuable  plate  was 
often  set  on  the  tables.  Nay,  there 
were  signs  whieh  had  cost  thirty  or 
fortj  p(mnds.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
toy  England  abounded  with  excellent 
iims  of  every  rank.  The  traveller 
flometimeSk  in  a  small  village,  lighted 
on  a  public  house  such  as  Walton  has 
desmbed,  where  the  brick  floor  was 
sweigt,  dean,  where  the  waUs  were  stuck 
rrand  with  ballads,  where  the  sheets 
smelt  of  lavender,  and  where  a  blazing 
iie,  a  cop  of  good  ale,  and  a  dish  of 
tioats  fresh  from  the  neighbouring 
bzook,  were  to  be  procured  at  small 
diaige.  At  the  larger  houses  of  enter- 
tainment were  to  be  found  beds  hung  with 
alk,  choice  cookery,  and  daret  equal 
to  the  best  which  was  drunk  in  Lon- 
don.* The  innkeepers  too,  it  was  said, 
were  not  like  other  innkeepers.  On 
the  Continent  the  landlord  was  the 
tyzant  of  those  who  crossed  the  thres- 
hold. In  England  he  was  a  servant 
Nerer  was  an  Englishman  more  at 
home  than  wh^i  he  took  his  ease  in  his 
inn.  Even  men  of  fortune,  who  might 
in  their  own  mansions  have  enjoyed 
every  luzuir,  were  often  in  the  habit  of 
passing  their  evenings  in  the  parlour  of 
some  neighbouring  house  of  public 
entertainment.  They  seem  to  have 
thought  that  comfort  and  freedom  could 
in  no  other  place  be  enjoyed  in  equal 
perfectian.  This  feeling  continued 
daring  many  generations  to  be  a 
natioMl  peciiiiarity.  The  liberty  and 
jollity  of  inns  long  furnished  matter  to 
oor  novelists  and  dramatists.  Johnson 
dedared  that  a  tavern  chair  was  the 
throne  of  human  felidty ;  and  Shen- 
stone  gratly  complained  that  no  private 
roo^  however  friendly,  gave  the  wan- 
derer 80  warm  a  welcome  as  that  which 
was  to  be  found  at  an  inn. 

Many  conveniences,  whidi  were  ym- 
known  at  Hampton  Court  and  "White- 
hall in  the  seventeenth  century,  are  in 

*  See  the  prologae  to  the  Canterfonry  Tales, 
Harrison's  Historical  Description  of  the  Is- 
land of  Oieat  Britain,  and  Pepys's  account  of 
Ui  tour  in  the  snmmer  of  1668.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  English  inns  is  noticed  in  the 
Turds  of  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo. 


all  modem  hotels.  Yet  on  ^e  whole 
it  is  certain  that  the  improvement  of 
our  houses  of  public  entertainment  has 
by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the  im- 
provement of  our  roads  and  of  our  con- 
veyances. Nor  is  this  strange ;  for  it 
is  evident  that^  all  other  circumstances 
being  supposed  equal,  the  inns  will  be 
best  where  the  means  of  locomotion  are 
worst  The  quicker  the  rate  of  travel- 
ling, the  less  important  is  it  that  there 
should  be  numerous  agreeable  restine 
places  for  the  traveller.  A  hundred 
and  sixty  years  ago  a  person  who  came 
up  to  the  capital  from  a  remote  county 
generally  required,  by  the  way,  twelve 
or  fifteen  meals,  and  lodging  for  five  or 
six  nights.  If  he  were  a  great  man, 
he  expected  the  meals  and  lodging  to 
be  comfortable,  and  even  luxurious.  At 
present  we  fly  from  York  or  Exeter  to 
London  by  the  light  of  a  single  winter's 
day.  At  present,  therefore,  a  traveller 
sddom  interrupts  his  journey  merely 
for  the  sake  of  rest  and  refreshment. 
The  consequence  is  that  hundreds  of 
excellent  inns  have  fallen  into  utter 
decay.  In  a  short  time  no  good  houses 
of  that  description  will  be  found,  except 
at  places  where  strangers  are  likdy  to 
be  detained  by  business  or  pleasure. 

The  mode  in  which  correspondence 
was  carried  on  between  distant  p^ 
places  may  exdte  the  scorn  of  <>*««• 
the  present  generation ;  yet  it  was  such 
as  might  have  moved  the  admiration 
and  envy  of  ^e  polished  nations  of  an- 
tiquity, or  of  the  contemporaries  of 
Raleigh  and  Cecil.  A  rude  and  imper- 
fect establishment  of  posts  for  the  con- 
veyance of  letters  had  been  set  up  by 
Charles  the  First,  and  had  been  swept 
away  by  the  civil  war.  Under  the  Comr 
monwealth  tJie  design  was  resumed. 
At  the  Restoration  the  proceeds  of  the 
Poet  Office,  after  all  expenses  had  been 
paid,  were  settled  on  the  Duke  of  York. 
On  most  lines  of  road  the  mails  went 
out  and  came  in  only  on  the  alternate 
days.  In  Cornwall,  in  the  fens  of  Lin- 
colnshire, and  among  the  hills  and  lakes 
of  Cumberland,  letters  were  received 
only  once  a  week.  During  a  royal  pro- 
gress a  daily  post  was  despatched  from 
the  capital  to  the  place  where  the  court 
sojoum^i.    There  was  also  daily  com- 
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munication  between  London  and  the 
Do^Fns;  and  the  same  privilege  was 
sometimes  extended  to  Tunbridge  Wells 
and  Bath  at  the  seasons  when  those 
places  were  crowded  by  the  great.  The 
bags  were  carried  on  horseback  day  and 
night  at  the  rate  of  about  five  miles  an 
hour.* 

The  revenue  of  this  establishment 
was  not  derived  solely  fipom  the  charge 
for  the  transmission  of  letters.  The 
Post  Office  alone  was  entitled  to  furnish 
post  horses ;  and,  firom  the  care  with 
which  this  monopoly  was  guarded,  we 
may  infer  that  it  was  found  profitable.f 
If,  indeed,  a  traveller  had  waited  half 
an  hour  without  being  supplied,  he 
might  hire  a  horse  wherever  he  could. 

To  facilitate  correspondence  between 
one  part  of  London  and  another  was 
not  originally  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  Post  Office.  But,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  an  enterprising 
citizen  of  London,  William  Dockwray, 
set  up,  at  great  expense,  a  penny  post, 
which  delivered  letters  and  parcels  six 
or  eight  times  a  day  in  the  busy  and 
crowded  streets  near  the  Exchange,  and 
four  times  a  day  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  capital  This  improvement  was, 
as  usual,  strenuously  resisted.  The 
porters  complained  that  their  interests 
were  attacked,  and  tore  down  the  pla- 
cards in  which  the  scheme  was  an- 
nounced to  the  public.  The  excitement 
caused  by  Godfrey's  death,  and  by  the 
discovery  of  Coleman's  papers,  was  then 
at  the  height.  A  cry  was  therefore 
raised  that  the  penny  post  was  a  Popish 
contrivance.  The  great  Doctor  Gates, 
it  was  affirmed,  had  hinted  a  suspicion 
that  the  Jesuits  were  at  the  bottom  of 
the  scheme,  and  that  the  bags,  if  ex- 
amined, would  be  found  fiill  of  treason.} 
The  utility  of  the  enterprise  was,  how- 
ever, so  great  and  obvious  that  all  oppo- 
sition proved  fruitless.  As  soon  as  it 
became  clear  that  the  speculation  would 
be  lucrative,  the  Duke  of  York  com- 
plained of  it  as  an  infraction  of  his 

*  Stat.  12  Car.  II.  c.  35. ;  Chamberlayne's 
State  of  England,  1684  ;  AngUee  Metropolis, 
1690  ;  London  Grozette,  June  22. 1685,  August 
15. 1687. 

t  London  Gazette,  Sept.  14. 1685. 

X  Smith's  Current  Intelligence,  March  30. 
and  April  8. 1680. 


monopoly;  and  the  courts  of  law  de* 
cided  in  his  &ivour.* 

The  revenue  of  the  Post  Office  was 
from  the  first  constantly  increasing.  In 
the  year  of  the  Bestoration  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  after  strict 
inquiry,  had  estimated  the  net  receipt 
at  about  twenty  thousand  pounds.  At 
the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  the  net  receipt  was  little  aiuat 
of  fifty  thousand  pounds ;  and  this  was 
then  thought  a  stupendous  sum.  The 
gross  receipt  was  about  seventy  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  charge  for  convey- 
ing a  single  letter  was  twopence  for 
eighty  miles,  and  threepence  for  a  longer 
distance.  The  postage  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  weight  of  the  packetf 
At  present  a  single  letter  is  carried  to 
the  extremity  of  Scotland  or  of  Ireland 
for  a  penny ;  and  the  monopoly  of  post 
horses  has  long  ceased  to  exist.  Yet 
the  gross  annu^  receipts  of  the  depart.- 
ment  amount  to  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  Uie  net 
receipts  to  more  than  seven  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  It  is,  therefore, 
scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  the  num- 
ber of  letters  now  conveyed  by  mail  is 
seventy  times  the  number  which  was 
so  conveyed  at  the  time  of  the  accession 
of  James  the  Second.^ 

No  part  of  the  load  which  the  old 
mails  carried  out  was  more  im-  jr,^^*. 
portant  than  the  newsletters.  p«^ 
In  1685  nothing  like  the  London  daily 
paper  of  our  time  existed,  or  could 
exist.  Neither  the  necessary  capital  nor 
the  necessaiy  skill  was  to  be  found. 
Freedom  too  was  wanting,  a  want  as 
fatal  as  that  of  either  capital  or  skilL 
The  press  was  not  indeed  at  that  mo- 
ment under  a  general  censorship.  The 
licensing  act,  which  had  been  passed 
soon  after  the  Bestoration,  had  ei^ired 
in  1679.  Any  person  might  therefore 
print,  at  his  own  risk,  a  lustoiy,  a  ser^ 

*  Anglife  Metropolis,  1690. 

t  Commons'  Journals,  Sept.  4. 1660,  Mardi 
1.  168|;  Chamberlayne,  1684;  Davenant  on 
the  Public  Revenue,  Discourse  IT. 

X  1  have  left  the  text  as  it  stood  in  1848.  In 
the  year  1856  the  gross  receipt  of  the  Post 
Office  was  more  than  2,800,000;. ;  and  the  n^ 
receipt  was  about  1,200,000/.  The  number 
of  letters  conveyed  by  post  was  478,000,000. 
(1857.) 
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mon,  or  a  poem,  without  the  preyioas 
approbation  of  any  officer;  but  the 
Judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  this  liberty  did  not  extend  to  Ga- 
zettes, and  that,  by  the  common  law  of 
England,  no  man,  not  authorised  by  the 
crown,  had  a  right  to  publish  political 
news  .♦  "While  the  Whig  party  was  still 
formidable,  the  government  thought  it 
expedient  occasionally  to  connire  at  the 
Tidation  of  this  rule.  During  the 
great  battle  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  many 
newspapers  were  suffered  to  appear,  the 
Protestant  Intelligence,  the  Current 
InteUigence,  the  Domestic  Intelligence, 
the  Trie  News,  the  London  Mercury.f 
None  of  these  was  published  oftener 
than  twice  a  week.  None  exceeded  in 
size  a  single  small  leaf.  The  quantity 
of  matter  whidh  one  of  them  contained 
in  a  year  was  not  more  than  is  often 
fonnd  in  two  numbers  of  the  Times. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Whigs  it  was 
no  longer  necessary  for  the  King  to  be 
sparbg  in  the  use  of  that  which  all  his 
Judges  had  pronounced  to  be  his  un- 
doubted prerogative.  At  the  close  of 
his  reign  no  newspaper  was  suflfered  to 
appear  without  his  allowance :  and  his 
allowance  was  given  exclusively  to  the 
London  Grazette.  The  London  Gazette 
came  out  only  on  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days. The  contents  generally  were  a 
royal  proclamation,  two  or  three  Tory 
addresses,  notices  of  two  or  three  pro- 
motions, an  account  of  a  skirmish  be- 
tween tiie  imperial  troops  and  the 
Janissaries  on  the  Danube,  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  highwayman,  an  announcement 
of  a  grand  cockfight  between  two  per- 
sons of  honour,  and  an  advertisement 
offering  a  reward  for  a  strayed  dog. 
The  whole  made  up  two  pages  of  mode- 
rate size.  Whatever  was  communicated 
respecting  matters  of  the  highest  mo- 
ment was  communicated  in  the  most 
meagre  and  formal  style.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  when  the  government  was  dis- 
posed to  gratify  the  public  curiosity 
respecting  an  important  transaction,  a 
broadside  was  put  forth  gi^•ing  fuller 
details  than  could  be  found  in  the  Ga- 

*  London  Ckizette,  May  5.  and  17. 1680. 

t  There  is  a  very  curious,  and,  I  should 
^^tink,  unique  collection  of  those  papers  in  the 
MlahHufenm. 


zette :  but  neither  the  Gazette  nor  any 
supplementary  \)road8ide  printed  by 
authority  ever  contained  any  intelli- 
gence which  it  did  not  suit  the  purposes 
of  the  Court  to  publish.  The  most  im- 
portant parliamentary  debates,  the  most 
important  state  trials,  recorded  in  our 
history,  were  passed  over  in  profound 
silence.*  In  the  capital  the  coffee 
houses  supplied  in  some  measure  the 
place  of  a  journaL  Thither  the  Lon- 
doners flocked,  as  the  Athenians  of  old 
flocked  to  the  market  place,  to  hear 
whether  thei*e  was  any  news.  Inhere 
men  might  learn  how  brutally  a  Whig 
had  been  treated  the  day  before  in 
Westminster  Hall,  what  horrible  ac- 
counts the  letters  from  Edinburgh  gave 
of  the  torttjring  of  Covenanters,  how 
grossly  the  Navy  Board  had  cheated 
5ie  crown  in  the  victualling  of  the  fleet, 
and  what  grave  charges  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal  had  brought  against  the  Treasury 
in  the  matter  of  the  hearth  money.  But 
people  who  lived  at  a  distance  j^^^,^ 
from  the  great  theatre  of  poli-  ^•^**^ 
tical  contention  could  be  kept  regularly 
informed  of  what  was  passing  there 
only  by  means  of  newsletters.  To  pre- 
pare such  letters  became  a  calling  in 
London,  as  it  now  is  among  the  natives 
of  India.  The  newswriter  rambled 
from  coffee  room  to  coffee  room,  collect- 
ing reports,  squeezed  himself  into  the 
Sessions  House  at  the  Old  Bailey  if 
there  was  an  interesting  trial,  nay, 
perhaps  obtained  admission  to  the  gal- 
lery of  Whitehall,  and  noticed  how  the 
King  and  Duke  looked.  In  this  way 
he  gathered  materials  for  weekly  epis- 
tles destined  to  enlighten  some  county 
town  or  some  bench  of  rustic  magis- 
trates. Such  were  the  sources  from 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  largest 
provincial  cities,  and  the  great  body  of 
the  gentry  and  clergy,  learned  almost 
all  that  they  knew  of  the  history  of 
their  own  time.  We  must  suppose  that 
at  Cambridge  there  were  as  many  per- 
sons curious  to  know  what  was  passing 
in  the  world  as  at  almost  any  place  in. 
the  kingdom,  out  of  London.    Yet  at 

»  For  example,  there  is  not  a  word  in  the 
Gazette  about  the  important  parliamentary 
proceedings  of  November  1685,  or  about  the 
trial  and  acquittal  of  the  seven  Bishops. 
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Cambridge,  durmg  a  great  part  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  Doc- 
tors of  Laws  and  the  Masters  of  Arts 
had  no  regular  supply  of  news  except 
through  the  London  Gazette.  At  length 
the  services  of  one  of  the  ccdlectors  of 
intelligence  in  the  capital  were  em- 
ployea  That  was  a  memorable  day  on 
which  the  first  newsletter  from  London 
was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  only  ooiFee 
room  in  Cambridge.*  At  the  seat  of  a 
man  of  fortune  in  the  cotrntry  the  news- 
letter was.impatiently  expected.  Within 
a  week  after  it  had  arrived  it  had  been 
thumbed  by  twenty  families.  It  fur- 
nished the  neighbouring  squires  with 
matter  for  talk  over  their  October,  and 
the  neighbouring  rectors  with  topics 
for  sharp  sermons  against  Whiggeiy  or 
Popery.  Many  of  these  curious  jour- 
nals might  doubtless  still  be  detected 
by  a  di^ent  search  in  the  archives  of 
•old  families.  Some  are  to  be  found  in 
our  public  libraries;  and  one  series, 
which  is  not  the  least  valuable  part  of 
the  literary  treasures  collected  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  will  be  occasionally 
-quoted  in  the  course  of  this  work.t 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
there  were  then  no  provincial  news- 
papers. Indeed,  except  in  the  capital 
and.  at  the  two  Universities,  there  was 
scarcely  a  printer  in  the  kingdom.  The 
only  press  in  England  north  of  Trent 
appears  to  have  been  at  York.  J 

*  Hoger  North's  life  of  Dr.  John  North. 
On  the  sabject of  newsletters,  seethe  Examen, 
1S3. 

t  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
warm  gratitude  to  the  family  of  m^  dear  and 
honour^  friend  Sir  James  Mackintosh  for 
4X)nfiding  to  me  the  materials  collected  by  him 
at  a  time  when  he  meditated  a  work  similar 
to  that  which  I  have  undertaken.  I  have 
never  seen,  and  I  do  not  b^eve  that  there  any- 
where exists,  within  the  same  compass,  so 
noble  a  collection  of  extracts  from  public  and 
private  archives.  The  judgment  with  which 
Sir  James,  in  great  masses  of  th^  rudest  ore 
of  history,  selected  what  was  valuable,  and 
rejected  what  was  worthless,  can  be  fully  ap* 
preciated  only  by  one  who  has  toiled  after  him 
in  the  same  mine. 

t  Life  of  Thomas  Gent.  A  complete  list 
of  all  printing  houses  in  1724  will  be  found  in 
Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  There  had  then  been  a  great  in- 
crease within  a  few  years  in  the  number  of 
presses ;  and  yet  there  were  thirty-four  coun- 
ties in  whidi  there  was  no  printer,  one  of 
those  counties  being  Lancashire^  | 


It  was  not  only  by  means  of  tiie 
London  Gazette  that  the  go-  neobb 
vemment  undertook  to  furnish  •«»»««• 
political  instruction  to  the  pec^dfi.  That 
journal  contained  a  scanty  supply  of 
news  without  comment.  Ajiother  jour- 
nal, published  under  tke  patronage  of 
the  court,  consisted  of  comment  wiUiout 
news.  This  pax)er,  called  the  Obserra- 
tor,  was  edited  by  an  old  Tory  pam- 
phleteer named  Boger  Lestrange.  Le- 
strange  was  by  no  means  deficient  in 
readiness  and  shrewdness;  and  his 
diction,  though  coarse,  and  disfigured 
by  a  mean  and  flippant  jargon  which 
then  passed  for  wit  in  the  green  room 
and  the  tavern,  was  not  wimout  keen- 
ness and  vigour.  But  his  nature,  it 
once  ferocious  and  ignoble,  showed 
itself  in  every  line  that  he  penned. 
When  the  first  Observators  appeared 
there  was  some  excose  for  his  acrimony. 
For  the  Whigs  were  then  powerful; 
and  he  had  to  contend  against  numerous 
adversaries,  whose  nnscmpulous  vio- 
lence might  seem  to  justify  unsparing 
retaliation.  But  in  1685  all  opposition 
had  been  crushed.  A  generous  e^mt 
would  have  disdained  to  insult  a  party 
which  could  not  reply,  and  to  aggravate 
the  misery  of  prisoners,  of  exiles,  of 
bereaved  funiHes :  but  from  the  malice 
of  Lestrange  the  grave  was  no  hiding 
place,  and  the  house  of  mourning  no 
sanctuary.  In  the  last  month  of  ^e 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  William 
Jeskyn,  an  aged  dissenting  pastor  of 
great  note,  who  had  been  cru^y  perse- 
cuted for  no  crime  but  that  ci  worship- 
ping God  according  to  the  fashion 
generally  followed  throughout  Protes- 
tant Europe,  died  of  hardships  and 
privations  in  Newgate.  The  outbre^ 
of  popular  sympaAy  could  not  be  re- 
pressed. ■  The  corpse  was  followed  to 
the  grave  by  a  train  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  coaches.  Even  courtiers  looked 
sad.  Even  the  unthinking  King  showed 
some  signs  of  concern.  Lestrange  alone 
set  up  a  howl  of  savage  exultation, 
laughed  at  the  weak  compassion  of  the 
Trimmers,  proclaimed  that  the  Uas- 
phemous  old  impostor  had  met  with  a 
most  righteous  punishment,  and  vowed 
to  wage  war,  not  only  to  the  death,  but 
after  death,  with  all  the  mock  saints 
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and  martyrs.*  Such  was  ike  roirit  of 
^e  |M^r  which  was  at  this  time  the 
oracle  of  the  Tory  party,  and  especially 
of  the  parochial  clergy. 

Literature  which  could  be  carried  by 
scuthj  the  post,  bag  then  formed  the 
toSSitry  greater  part  of  the  intellectaal 
J"**  nutriment  ruminated  by  the 
country  diyines  and  country  justices. 
The  difficulty  and  expense  of  convey- 
ing large  packets  from  place  to  place 
was  so  great,  that  an  extensive  work 
was  longer  in  making  its  way  from 
Patemoeter  Row  to  Devonshire  or 
I^cashire  than  it  now  is  in  reaching 
Kentucky.  How  scantily  a  rural 
parsonage  was  then  furnished,  even 
with  hooks  the  most  necessary  to  a 
theologian,  has  already  been  remarked. 
The  houses  of  the  genti^  were  not  more 
plentifully  supplied.  Few  knights  of 
the  shire  had  Hbraries  so  good  as  may 
now  perpetually  be  found  in  a  servants' 
hall,  or  in  the  back  parlour  of  a  small 
shopkeeper.  An  esquire  passed  among 
his  neighbours  for  a  great  scholar,  if 
Hudihras  and  Baker's  Chronicle,  Tari- 
ton's  Jests  and  the  Seven  Champions  of 
Christendom,  lay  in  his  hall  window 
smong  the  fishing  rods  and  fowling 
pieces.  No  circulating  library,  no  book 
society,  then  existed  even  in  the  capital : 
hut  in  the  capital  those  students  who 
could  not  afford  to  purchase  largely 
^  a  resource.  The  shops  of  the  great 
hooksdlers,  near  Saint  Paul's  Church- 
yard, were  crowded  every  day  and  all 
<lay  bng  with  readers ;  and  a  known 
cQstomer  was  often  permitted  to  carry  a 
Tolume  home.  In  the  country  there 
was  no  such  accommodation ;  and  every 
^nan  was  under  the  necessity  of  buying 
whatever  he  wished  to  read.t 

As  to  the  lady  of  the  manor  and  her 

Jgte     daughters,  their  literary  stores 

generally  consisted  of  a  prayer 

Wk  and  a  receipt  book.    But  in  truth 

*  Obnrrator,  Jan.  29.  and  31.  1685 ;  Cala- 
ars  Life  of  Baxter :  Nonooiifonnist  Me- 
moriaL 

t  Ootton  seems,  from  his  Angler,  to  hare 
^Jroom  for  hia  whole  library  in  his  hall 
wndow ;  and  Ootton  was  a  man  of  letters. 
™  when  Frmklin  first  visited  London  in 
^**.  dnmlating  Iibi«ries  were  unknown 
^Jje.  The  crowd  at  the  booksellers'  shops  in 
wWe  Britain  is  mentioned  by  Boger  North 
taWiLile  of  his  brother  John. 


they  lost  little  by  living  in  rural  seclu- 
sion. For,  even  in  the  highest  ranks, 
and  in  those  situations  which  afforded 
the  greatest  facilities  for  mental  im- 
provement^ the  English  women  of  that 
generation  were  decidedly  worse  edu- 
cated than  they  have  been  at  any  other 
time  since  the  revival  of  learning.  At 
an  earlier  period  thef  had  studied  the 
masterpeces  of  ancient  genius.  In  the 
present  day  they  seldom  bestow  much 
attention  on  the  dead  languages;  but 
they  are  familiar  with  the  tongue  of 
Pascal  and  Moliere,  with  the  tongue  of 
Dante  and  Tasso,  with  the  tongue  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller ;  nor  is  there  any 
purer  or  more  graceful  English  than 
that  which  accomplished  women  now 
speak  and  write.  But^  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
culture  of  the  female  mind  seems  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  neglected. 
If  a  damsel  had  the  least  smattering  of 
literature  she  was  regarded  as  a  prod^. 
Ladies  highly  bom,  highly  bred,  and 
naturally  quick  witted,  were  imable  to 
write  a  line  in  their  mother  tongue 
without  solecisms  and  faults  of  spelSng 
such  as  a  charity  girl  would  now  be 
ashamed  to  commit* 

The  explanation  may  easily  be  found. 
Extravagant  licentiousness,  the  natural 
effect  of  extravagant  austerity,  was  now 
the  mode :  and  licentiousness  had  pro- 
duced its  ordinary  effect,  the  moral  and 
intellectual  degradation  of  women.  To 
their  personal  beauty,  it  was  the  fashion 
to  pay  rude  and  impudent  homage. 
But  the  admiration  and  desire  which 
they  inspired  were  seldom  mingled 
with  respect,  with  affection,  or  with 
any  chivalrous  sentiment.  The  quali- 
ties which  fit  them  to  be  companions, 
advisers,  confidential  Mends,  rather 
repelled  than  attracted  the  libertines 
of  Whitehall.  In  that  court,  a  maid  of 
honour  who  dressed  in  such  a  manner 

•  One  instance  wiU  soffioe.  Queen  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  James,  had  ezoeltent  natural 
abilities,  had  been  educated  by  a  Bishop,  was 
fond  of  history  and  poetry,  and  was  regarded 
by  very  eminent  men  as  a  superior  woman. 
There  is,  in  the  library  at  the  Hague,  a  superb 
English  Bible  which  was  deliya:«d  to  her 
when  she  was  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
In  the  title  page  are  these  words  in  her  own 
hand,  "  This  book  was  given  the  King  and  I, 
ar  our  crowxxation.    Marie  B." 
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as  to  do  full  justice  to  a  white  bosom, 
who  ogled  significantly,  who  danced 
voluptuously,  who  excelled  in  pert 
repartee,  who  was  not  ashamed  to  romp 
with  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber  and 
Captains  of  the  Guards,  to  sing  sly 
verses  with  sly  expression,  or  to  put  on 
a  page's  dress  for  a  frolic,  was  more 
likely  to  be  followed  and  admired, 
more  likely  to  be  honoured  with  royal 
attentions,  more  likely  to  win  a  rich 
and  noble  husband  than  Jane  Grey  or 
Lucy  Hutchinson  would  have  been.  In 
such  circumstances  the  standard  of 
ffemale  attainments  was  necessarily  low ; 
and  it  was  more  dangerous  to  be  above 
that  standard  than  to  be  beneath  it. 
Extreme  ignorance  and  frivolity  were 
thought  less  unbecoming  in  a  lady 
than  the  slightest  tincture  of  pedantiy. 
Of  the  too  celebrated  women  whose 
faces  we  still  admire  on  the  walls  of 
Hampton  Court,  few  indeed  were  in  the 
habit  of  reading  anything  more  valu- 
able than  acrostics,  lampoons,  and 
translations  of  the  Clelia  and  the  Grand 
Cyrus. 

The  literary  acquirements,  even  of 
utnmrr  *^®  accompUshcd  gentlemen  of 
•tuin-  that  generation,  seem  to  have 
pintle-''  been  somewhat  less  solid  and 
"•"•  profound  than  at  an  earlier  or 
a  later  period.  Greek  learning,  at  least, 
did  not  flourish  among  us  in  the  days 
of  Charles  the  Second,  as  itiiad£ourish- 
ed  before  the  civil  war,  or  as  it  agiun 
flourished  long  after  the  Revolution. 
There  were  undoubtedly  scholars  to 
whom  the  whole  Greek  literature,  from 
Homer  to  Photius,  was  familiar:  but 
such  scholars  were  to  be  found  almost 
exclusively  among  the  clergy  resident 
at  the  Universities,  and  even  at  the 
Universities  were  few,  and  were  not 
fidly  appreciated.  At  Cambridge  it 
was  not  thought  by  any  means  neces- 
sary that  a  divine  should  be  able  to 
read  the  Gospels  in  the  original.* 
Nor  was  the  standard  at  Oxford  higher. 
When,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third, 
Christ  Church  rose  up  as  one  man  to 
defend  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles 

•  noger  North  tells  us  that  his  brother  John, 
who  was  Greek  professor  at  Cambridge,  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  general  neglect  of  the 
Greek  tongne  among  the  academical  clergy. 


of  Pbalaris,  that  great  college,  then 
considered  as  the  fiist  seat  of  philology 
in  the  kingdom,  could  not  muster  such. 
a  stock  of  Attic  learning  as  is  now 
possessed  by  several  youths  at  eveiy 
great  public  schooL  It  may  easily  be 
supposed  that  a  dead  language,  ne- 
glected at  the  Universities,  was  not 
much  studied  by  men  of  the  woild.  In 
a  former  age  the  poetry  and  eloquence 
of  Greece  had  been  the  delight  of 
Raleigh  and  Falkland.  In  a  later  age 
the  poetry  and  eloquence  of  Greece 
were  the  delight  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  of 
Windham  and  Grenville.  But  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
there  was  in  England  scarcely  one 
eniinent  statesman  who  could  read  witli 
enjoyment  a  page  of  Sophocles  or  Plato. 

Good  Latin  scholars  were  numerous. 
The  language  of  Rome,  indeed,  had 
not  altogether  lost  its  imperial  pre- 
rogatives, and  was  still,  in  many  parts 
of  Europe,  almost  indispensable  to  a 
traveller  or  a  negotiator.  To  speak  it 
well  was  therefore  a  much  more  com- 
mon accomplishment  than  in  our  time; 
and  neither  Oxford  nor  Cambridge 
wanted  poets  who,  on  a  great  occasion, 
could  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  throne 
happy  imitations  of  the  verses  in  which 
Virgil  and  Ovid  had  celebrated  the 
greatness  of  Augustus. 

Yet  even  the  Latin  was  giving  way 
to  a  younger  rivaL  France  loAmKt 
united  at  that  time  almost  SJeST^ 
every  species  of  ascendency.  *^»^ 
Her  mihtary  glory  was  at  the  height 
She  had  vanquished  mighty  coalitions. 
She  had  dictated  treaties.  She  had 
subjugated  great  cities  and  provinces. 
She  had  forced  the  Castilian  pride  to 
yield  her  the  precedence.  She  had 
summoned  Italian  princes  to  prostrate 
themselves  at  her  footstooL  Her  an- 
thority  was  supreme  in  all  matters  of 
good  breeding,  from  a  duel  to  a  minuet. 
She  determined  how  a  gentleman's  coat 
must  be  cut,  how  long  his  peruke  must 
be,  whether  his  heels  must  be  high  or 
low,  and  whether  the  lace  on  his  hat 
must  be  broad  or  narrow.  In  literature 
she  gave  law  to  the  world.  The  &me 
of  her  great  writers  filled  Europe.  No 
other  country  could  produce  a  tragic 
poet  equal  to  Racine,   a  comic  poet 
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tqasl  to  Holiere,  a  trifler  so  agreeable 
^  La  Fontame,  a  rhetorician  so  skilful 
jis  Bossnet.  The  literary  glory  of  Italy 
and  of  Spain  had  set ;  that  of  Germany 
had  not  yet  dawned.  The  genius, 
therefore,  of  the  eminent  men  who 
adorned  Paris  shone  forth  with  a 
splendour  which  was  set  off  to  full 
advantage  by  contrast.  France,  indeed, 
had  at  that  time  an  empire  oyer  man- 
kind, such  as  eyen  the  Roman  Bepublic 
never  attained.  For,  when  Borne  was 
politically  dominant,  she  was  in  arts 
and  letters  the  humble  pupil  of  Greece. 
France  had,  over  the  surrounding  coun- 
tries, at  once  the  ascendency  which 
Some  had  over  Grreece,  and  the  ascen- 
dency which  Greece  had  over  Rome. 
French  was  fast  becoming  the  universal 
language,  the  language  of  fashionable 
society,  the  language  of  diplomacy.  At 
several  courts  princes  and  nobles  spoke 
it  more  accurately  and  politely  than 
their  mother  tongue.  In  our  island 
there  was  less  of  Siis  servility  than  on 
the  Continent.  Neither  our  good  nor 
oar  bad  qualities  were  those  of  imita- 
tors. Yet  even  here  homage  was  paid, 
awkwardly  indeed  and  sullenly,  to  the 
literary  supremacy  of  our  neighbours. 
The  melodious  Tuscan,  so  familiar  to 
the  gallants  and  ladies  of  the  court  of 
Elizabeth,  sank  into  contempt.  A 
gentleman  who  quoted  Horace  or 
Terence  was  considered  in  good  com- 
pany as  a  pompous  pedant.  But  to 
garnish  his  conversation  with  scraps  of 
French  was  the  best  proof  which  he 
could  give  of  his  parts  and  attainments.* 
New  canons  of  criticism,  new  models 
of  style  came  into  fashion.  The  quaint 
ingenuity  which  had  deformed  the 
Tersee  of  Donne,  and  had  been  a  blemish 
on  those  of  Cowley,  disappeared  from 
onr  poetry.  Our  prose  became  less 
niajeatic,  less  artfully  involved,  less 
Tviously  musical  than  that  of  an  earlier 
^  but  more  lucid,  more  easy,  and 
hetter  fitted  for  controversy  and  narra- 
tive. In  these  changes  it  is  impossible 
liot  to  recognise  the  influence  of  French 

*  Butler,  in  a  satire  of  great  asperity,i 

*  For,  thooffa  to  imattcr  word*  of  Greek 
AMd  Latin  bo  the  rbetorique 
or  ptdaatt  counted,  and  T«inr1oriou% 
To  oaatter  Fftncb  U  meritotiooa." 


precept  and  of  French  example.  Great 
masters  of  our  language,  in  their  most 
dignified  compositions,  affected  to  use 
French  words,  when  English  words, 
quite  as  expressive  and  sonorous,  were 
at  hand*:  and  &om  France  was  im- 
ported the  tragedy  in  rhyme,  an  exotic 
which,  in  our  soil,  drooped,  and  speedily 
died. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  our  writers 
had  also  copied  the  decorum  immo. 
which  their  great  French  con-  ^9*}mL 
temporaries,  with  few  excep-  "fESj!" 
tions,  preserved;  for  the  pro-  i***^- 
fligacy  of  the  English  plays,  satires, 
songs,  and  novels  of  that  age  is  a  deep 
blot  on  our  national  fiime.  The  evil 
may  easily  be  traced  to  its  source.  The 
wits  and  the  Puritans  had  never  been 
on  Mendly  terms.  There  was  no  sym- 
pathy between  the  two  classes.  They 
looked  on  the  whole  system  of  human 
life  from  different  points  and  in  differ- 
ent lights.  The  earnest  of  each  was 
the  jest  of  the  other.  The  pleasures  of 
each  were  the  torments*  of  the  other. 
To  the  stem  precisian  even  the  inno- 
cent sport  of  the  fancy  seemed  a  crime. 
To  light  and  festive  natures  the  solem- 
nity of  the  zealous  brethren  furnished 
copious  matter  of  ridicule.  From  the  In- 
formation to  the  civil  war,  almost  every 
writer,  gifted  with  a  fine  sense  of  the 
ludicrous,  had  taken  some  opportunity 
of  assailing  thestraighthaired,  snuffling, 
whining  saints,  who  christened  their 
children  out  of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah, 
who  groaned  in  spirit  at  the  sight  of 
Jack  in  the  Green,  and  who  thought 
it  impious  to  taste  plum  porridge  on 
Christmas  day.  At  length  a  time  came 
when  the  laughers  began  to  look  grave 
in  their  turn.  The  rigid,  imgainly 
zealots,  after  having  furnished  much 
good  sport  during  two  generations,  rose 
up  in  arms,  conquered,  ruled,  and, 
grimly  smiling,  trod  down  under  their 
feet  the  whole  crowd  of  mockers.  The 
wounds  inflicted  by  gay  and  petulant, 
malice  were  retaliated  with  the  gloomy 

»  The  most  offensiTe  instance  which  I  re- 
member is  in  a  poem  on  the  coronation  of 
Charles  the  Second  by  Drsrden,  who  certainly 
could  not  plead  poverty  as  an  excuse  for  bor* 
rowing  words  from  any  foreign  tongue  :— 

"  Hither  In  rammer  erenlnn  you  repair 
To  taste  tbefralcbeur  ofilie  eoolcr  air.'* 
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and  implacable  malice  pecuHar  to  Hgots 
who  mistake  their  own  rancour  for 
Tirtue.  The  theatres  were  dosed.  The 
players  were  flogged.  The  press  was 
put  under  the  guardianship  of  austere 
licensers.  The  Muses  were  banished 
from  their  own  favourite  haunts,  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford.  Cowley,  Crashaw, 
and  Cleveland  were  ejected  from  their 
fellowships.  The  young  candidate  for 
academical  honours  was  no  longer  re- 
quired to  write  Ovidian  epistles  or 
Virgilian  pastorals,  but  was  strictly 
interrogated  by  a  synod  of  lowering 
Supralapsarians  as  to  the  day  and  hour 
when  he  experienced  the  new  birth. 
Such  a  system  was  of  course  fruitful  of 
hypocrites.  Under  sober  clothing  and 
under  visages  composed  to  the  expres- 
sion of  austerity  lay  hid  during  several 
years  the  intense  desire  of  license  and 
of  revenge.  At  length  that  desire  was 
gratified.  The  Kestoration  emancipated 
tiiousands  of  minds  from  a  yoke  which 
had  become  insupportable.  The  old 
fight  recommenced,  but  with  an  ani- 
mosity altogether  new.  It  was  now 
not  a  sportive  combat,  but  a  war  to  the 
death.  The  Koundhead  had  no  better 
quarter  to  expect  from  those  whom  he 
nad  persecuted  than  a  cruel  slave  driver 
can  expect  from  insurgent  slaves  still 
bearing  the  marks  of  his  collars  and 
his  scourges. 

The  war  between  wit  and  Puritanism 
soon  became  a  war  between  wit  and 
morality.  The  hostility  excited  by  a 
grotesque  caricature  of  virtue  did  not 
spare  virtue  herself.  Whatever  the 
canting  Koundhead  had  regarded  with 
reverence  was  insulted.  Whatever  he 
had  proscribed  was  favoured.  Because 
he  had  been  scrupulous  about  trifles, 
all  scruples  were  treated  with  derision. 
Because  he  had  covered  his  failings 
with  the  mask  of  devotion,  men  were 
encouraged  to  obtrude  with  Cynic  impu- 
dence all  their  most  scandalous  vices  on 
the  public  eye.  Because  he  had  punish- 
ed illicit  love  with  barbarous  severity, 
virgin  purity  and  conjugal  fidelity  were 
made  a  jest.  To  t^t  sanctimonious 
jargon  which  was  his  Shibboleth,  was 
opposed  another  jargon  not  less  absurd 
and  much  more  odious.  As  he  never 
opened  his  mouth  except  in  scriptural 


phrase,  the  new  breed  of  wits  and  fine 
gentiemen  never  opened  their  mouths 
without  uttering  ribaldry  of  which  a 
porter  would  now  be  ashamed,  and 
without  calling  on  their  Maker  to  curse 
them,  sink  them,  confound  them,  blast 
them,  and  damn  them. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  oar 
polite  literature,  when  it  revived  with 
the  revival  of  the  old  civil  and  eedea- 
astical  polity,  should  have  been  pro- 
foundly immoral.  A  few  eminent  moi, 
"tdio  belonged  to  an  earlier  and  better 
age,  were  exempt  from  the  gena»l 
contagion.  The  verse  of  Waller  still 
breathed  the  sentiments  which  had 
animated  a  more  chivalrous  generatioiL 
Cowley,  distinguished  as  a  loyalist  and 
as  a  man  of  letters,  raised  his  voice 
courageously  against  the  immoralitj 
which  disgraced  both  letters  and  loyalty. 
A  mightier  poet^  tried  at  once  by  pain, 
danger,  poverty,  obloquy,  and  blindness, 
meditated,  imdisturbed  by  tlie  obscene 
tumult  which  raged  all  around  him,  a 
song  so  sublime  and  so  holy  that  it 
woidd  not  have  misbecome  the  lips  of 
those  ethereal  Virtues  whom  he  saw, 
with  that  inner  eye  which  no  calamity 
could  darken,  fiinging  down  on  the 
jasper  pavement  their  crowns  of  amar- 
anth and  gold.  The  vigorous  and 
fertile  genius  of  Butler,  if  it  did  not 
altogether  escape  the  prevailing  infec- 
tion, took  the  disease  in  a  mild  foim. 
But  these  were  men  whose  minds  had 
been  trained  in  a  world  which  had 
passed  away.  They  gave  place  in  no 
long  time  to  a  younger  generati<Hi  of 
wits;  and  of  lliat  generation,  from 
Diyden  down  to  Durfey,  the  ocHnmon 
characteristic  was  hard-hearted,  shame- 
less, swaggering  licentiousness^  at  once 
inelegant  and  inhuman.  The  influence 
of  these  writers  was  doubtless  noxious, 
yet  less  noxious  than  it  would  have 
been  had  they  been  less  depraved.  The 
poison  which  they  administered  was  so 
strong  that  it  was,  in  no  long  time, 
rejected  with  nausea.  None  ctf  them 
understood  the  dangerous  art  of  asso- 
ciating images  of  xmlawfnl  pleasure 
with  all  that  is  endearing  and  enno- 
bling. None  of  them  was  aware  that 
a  certain  decorum  is  essential  even 
to  voluptuousness,  that  drapeiy  may 
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be  more  alliiTmg  than  exposure,  and 
that  the  imagination  may  be  far  more 
powerfullj  moved  by  delicate  hints 
which  impel  it  to  exert  itself  than  by 
gross  descriptions  which  it  takes  in 


The  spirit  of  the  Antiporitan  reac- 
tion pervades  almost  the  whole  polite 
literature  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second.  But  the  very  quintessence  of 
that  s{»iit  will  be  found  in  the  comic 
drama.  The  playhouses,  shut  by  the 
meddling  fanatic  in  the  day  of  his 
pover,  were  again  crowded.  To  their 
old  attractions  new  and  more  powerful 
attncti<»iB  had  been  added.  Scenery, 
dresses,  and  decorations,  such  as  would 
now  be  thought  mean  or  absurd,  but 
soeh  as  would  have  been  esteemed 
incredibly  magnificent  by  those  who, 
eariy  in  the  seventeen^  centuiy,  sate 
on  the  filthy  benches  of  the  Hope,  or 
mider  the  thatched  roof  of  the  Kose, 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  The 
&semation  <k  sex  was  called  in  to  aid 
the  &8cination  of  art :  and  the  young 
spectator  saw,  with  emotions  unknown 
to  the  contemporaries  of  Shakspeare 
and  Jonson,  tender  and  sprightly 
heroines  personated  b^  lovely  women. 
From  the  day  on  which  the  theatres 
were  reopened  they  became  seminaries 
office;  and  the  evil  propagated  itself. 
The  profligacy  of  the  representations 
soon  drove  away  sober  people.  The 
Mt^ous  and  dissolute  who  remained  re- 
quired every  year  stronger  and  stronger 
stinnilants.  Thus  the  artists  c6rrupted 
the  spectators,  and  the  spectators  the 
artists,  tin  the  turpitude  of  the  drama 
became  such  as  must  astonish  all  who 
ue  not  aware  that  extreme  relaxation 
is  the  natural  effect  of  extreme  restraint, 
and  that  an  age  of  hypocrisy  is,  in  the 
regular  course  of  things,  followed  by  an 
age  of  impudence. 

Kothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the 
times  than  the  care  with  which  the  poets 
contrived  to  put  all  their  loosest  verses 
into  the  mouths  of  women.  The  com- 
positions in  which  the  greatest  license 
was  taken  were  the  epilogues.  They 
were  almost  always  recited  by  favourite 
actresses;  and  nothing  charmed  the 
depraved  audience  so  much  as  to  hear 
Unes  grossly  indecent  repeated  by  a 


beautiful  girl,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  not  yet  lost  her  innocence.* 

Our  theatre  was  indebted  in  that 
age  for  many  plots  and  characters  to 
Spain,  to  France,  and  to  the  old  English 
masters :  but  whatever  our  dramatists 
touched  they  tainted.  In  their  imita- 
tions the  houses  of  Calderon's  stately 
and  highspirited  Castilian  gentlemen 
became  sties  of  vice,  Shakspeare's  Viola 
a  procuress,  Moliere's  Misanthrope  a 
ravisher,  Moliere*8  Agnes  an  adulteress. 
Nothing  could  be  so  pure  or  so  heroic 
but  that  it  became  foul  and  ignoble 
by  transftision  through  those  foul  and 
ignoble  minds. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  drama; 
and  the  drama  was  l^e  department  of 
polite  literature  in  which  a  poet  had 
the  best  chance  of  obtaining  a  subsist- 
ence by  his  pen.  The  sale  of  books 
was  so  small  that  a  man  of  the  greatest 
name  could  hardly  expect  more  than  a 
pittance  for  the  copyright  of  the  best 
performance.  There  cannot  be  a  stronger 
instance  than  the  fate  of  Dryden's  Last 
production,  the  Fables.  That  volume 
was  published  when  he  was  universcdly 
admitted  to  be  the  chief  of  living  Eng- 
lish poets.  It  contains  about  twelve 
thousand  lines.  The  versification  is 
admirable,  the  narratives  and  descrip- 
tions full  of  life.  To  this  day  Palamon 
and  Ardte,  Oymon  and  Iphifi;enia,  Theo- 
dore  and  Honoria,  are  the' delist  botii 
of  critics  and  of  schoolboys.  The  col- 
lection includes  Alexander's  Feast,  the 
noblest  ode  in  our  language.  For  the 
copyright  Diyden  received  two  hundred 
and  fi^  pounds,  less  than  in  our  days 
has  sometimes  been  paid  for  two  articles 
in  a  review.f  Nor  does  the  bargain 
seem  to  have  been  a  hard  one.  For  the 
book  went  off  slowly ;  and  the  second 
edition  was  not  required  till  the  author 
had  been  ten  years  in  his  grave.  By 
writing  for  the  theatre  it  was  possible 
to  earn  a  much  larger  sum  with  much 
less  trouble.  Southern  made  seven 
hundred  pounds  by  one  play.  J  Otway 
was  raised  £rom  beggary  to  temporary 

*  Jeremy  Collier  has  censnred  tlds  odious 
practice  with  his  usual  foroe  and  keenness. 

t  The  contract  will  be  found  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  edition  of  Dryden. 

t  See  the  Life  of  Southern,  t^  Shiels. 
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affluence  by  the  success  of  his  Don 
Carlos.*  Shadwell  cleared  a  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds  by  a  single  represen- 
tation of  the  Squire  of  Alaatia.t  The 
consequence  was  that  every  man  who 
had  to  live  by  his  wit  wrote  plays, 
whether  he  had  any  internal  vocation 
to  write  plays  or  not.  It  was  thus 
with  Dryden.  As  a  satirist  he  has 
rivalled  Juvenal.  As  a  didactic  poet 
he  perhaps  might,  with  care  and  me- 
ditation,  have  rivalled  Lucretius.  Of 
lyric  poets  he  is,  if  not  the  most 
sublime,  the  most  brilliant  and  spirit- 
stirring.  But  nature,  profuse  to  him 
of  many  rare  gifts,  had  withheld  from 
him  the  dramatic  faculty.  Neverthe- 
less all  the  enermes  of  his  best  years 
were  wasted  on  dramatic  composition. 
He  had  too  much  judgment  not  to  be 
aware  that  in  the  power  of  exhibiting 
character  by  means  of  dialogue  he  was 
deficient.  That  deficiency  he  did  his 
best  to  conceal,  sometimes  by  surpris- 
ing and  amusing  incidents,  sometimes 
by  stately  declamation,  sometimes  by 
harmonionfl  nmabers,  «>metime8  by 
ribaldry  but  too  well  suited  to  the  taste 
of  a  pro^e  and  licentious  pit  Yet 
he  never  obtained  any  theatrical  suc- 
cess equal  to  that  which  rewarded  the 
exertions  of  some  men  far  inferior  to 
him  in  general  powers.  He  thought 
himself  fortunate  if  he  cleared  a  hun- 
dred guineas  by  a  play ;  a  scanty  re- 
muneration, yet  apparently  larger  than 
he  could  have  earned  in  any  other  way 
by  the  same  quantity  of  labour.  ^ 

The  recompense  which  the  wits  of 
that  age  could  obtain  from  the  public 
was  so  small,  that  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  eking  out  their  incomes  by 
levying  contributions  on  the  great. 
Every  rich  and  goodnatured  lord  was 
pestered  by  authors  with  a  mendicancy 
so  importunate,  and  a  fiattery  so  abject^ 
as  may  in  our  time  seem  incredible. 
The  patron  to  whom  a  work  was  in- 
scribed was  expected  to  reward  the 
writer  with  a  purse  of  gold.  The  fee 
paid  for  the  dedication  of  a  book  was 
often  much  larger  than  the  sum  which 
any  publisher  would  give  for  the  copy- 

*  See  Rochester's  Trial  of  the  Poets, 
t  Some  AoQotmt  of  the  English  stage. 
X  Life  of  Southern,  by  Shielf. 


right  Books  were  therefore  frequently 
printed  merely  that  they  might  be  de- 
dicated. This  traffic  in  praise  pro- 
duced the  effect  which  might  have  been 
expected.  Adulation  pushed  to  the 
verge,  sometimes  of  nonsense,  and 
sometimes  of  impiety,  was  not  thought 
to  disgrace  a  poet.  Independence, 
veracity,  selfrespect>  were  things  not 
required  by  the  world  from  him.  In 
truth,  he  was  in  morals  something  be- 
tween a  pandar  and  a  beggar. 

To  the  other  vices  which  degraded 
the  literary  character  was  added,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  reigu  of  Charles 
the  Second,  the  most  savage  intemper- 
ance of  paurty  spirit.  The  wits,  as  a 
dassy  had  been  impelled  by  their  old 
hatred  of  Puritanism  to  take  the  side 
of  the  court,  and  had  been  found  useM 
allies.  Dryden,  in  particular,  had 
done  good  service  to  the  government 
His  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  the 
greatest  satire  of  modem  times,  had 
amazed  the  town,  had  made  its  way 
with  unprecedented  rapidity  even  into 
Toral  districts,  and  had,  wherever  it 
appeared,  bitterly  annoyed  the  Exdu- 
sionists,  and  raised  the  courage  of  the 
Tories.  But  we  must  not,  in  the  admi- 
ration which  we  naturally  feel  for  noble 
diction  and  versification,  forget  the 
great  distinctions  of  good  and  eviL 
The  spirit  by  which  Dryden  and  seve- 
ral of  his  compeers  were  at  this  time 
animated  against  the  Whigs  deserves 
to  be  called  fiendish,  ^e  servile 
Judges  and  Sheriff  of  those  evil  days 
could  not  shed  blood  so  fiist  as  the 
poets  cried  out  for  it.  Calls  for  more 
victims,  hideous  jests  on  hanging, 
bitter  taunts  on  those  who,  having 
stood  by  the  King  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger, now  advised  him  to  deal  merrifullv 
and  generously  by  his  vanquished  ene- 
mies, were  pubHcly  recited  on  the 
stage,  and,  that  nothing  might  be 
wanting  to  the  guilt  and  the  shame, 
were  recited  by  women,  who,  having 
long  been  taught  to  discard  all  modesty, 
were  now  taught  to  discard  all  compas* 
sion.* 

*  If  any  reader  thinks  my  expressions  too 
severe,  I  would  advise  him  to  read  Dryden's 
Epilogue  to  the  Duke  of  Quise,  and  to  obsonre 
that  it  was  spoken  by  a  woman. 
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It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  while 
5^^  the  lighter  literature  of  Eng- 
gnwio  land  was  thus  becoming  a  nui- 
sance  and  a  national  disgrace, 
thfi  English  genins  was  effecting  in 
science  a  revolution  which  will,  to  the 
end  of  time,  be  reckoned  among  the 
highest  acbierements  of  the  human 
intellect  Bacon  had  sown  the  good 
seed  in  a  sluggish  soil  and  an  ungenial 
season.  He  had  not  expected  an  early 
crop,  and  in  his  last  testament  had 
solenmly  bequeathed  his  fame  to  the 
next  age.  During  a  whole  generation 
his  philosophy  had,  amidst  tumults, 
▼are,  and  proscriptions,  been  slowly 
lipening  in  a  few  well  constituted 
minds.  While  factions  were  struggling 
for  dominion  oyer  each  other,  a  small 
body  of  sages  had  turned  away  with 
benevolent  disdain  fix>m  the  conflict, 
and  had  devoted  themselves  to  the 
nobler  work  of  extending  the  dominion 
of  man  over  matter.  As  soon  as  tran- 
quillity was  restored,  these  teachers 
easily  found  attentive  audience.  For 
the  discipline  tiirough  which  the  nation 
had  passed  had  brought  the  public 
mind  to  a  temper  well  fitted  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  Verulamian  doctrine. 
The  civil  troubles  had  stimulated  the  fa- 
coltieg  of  the  educated  classes,  and  had 
called  forth  a  restless  activity  and  an  in- 
satiable curiosity,  such  as  had  not  before 
been  known  among  us.  Yet  the  effect  of 
those  troubles  was  that  schemes  of  poli- 
tical and  religious  reform  were  generally 
ngaided  with  suspicion  and  contempt. 
Ihmng  twenty  years  the.  chief  employ- 
ment(^busyandingeniousmen  had  been 
to  frame  constitutions  with  first  magis- 
trates, without  first  magistrates,  with  he- 
nditaiy  senates,  with  senates  appointed 
by  lot,  with  annual  senates,  with  perpe- 
tual senates.  In  these  plans  nothing  was 
omitted.  All  the  detail,  all  the  nomen- 
clature, all  the  ceremonial  of  the  imagi- 
nary government  was  fully  set  forth, 
Polemarchs  and  Phylarchs,  Tribes  and 
^^alaxie8,the  Lord  Archon  and  the  Lord 
Strategns.  Which  ballot  boxes  were 
to  be  green  and  which  red,  which  balls 
▼ere  to  be  of  gold  and  which  of  silver, 
▼hidi  magistrates  were  to  wear  hats 
and  which  black  velvet  caps  with  peaks, 
bow  the  mace  was  to  be  carriea  and 

▼OL.I. 


when  the  heralds  were  to  uncover,  these, 
and  a  hundred  more  such  trifles,  were 
gravely  considered  and  arranged  by 
men  of  no  common  capacity  and  learn- 
ing.*   But  the  time  for  these  visions 
had  gone  by ;  and,  if  any  stead&st  re- 
publican still  continued  to  amuse  him- 
self with  them,  fear  of  public  derision 
and  of  a  criminal  information  generally 
induced  him  to  keep  his  fancies  to  him- 
self.   It  was  now  unpopular  and  unsafe 
to  mutter  a  word  against  the  funda- 
mental laws  of   the  monarchy:   but 
daring  and  ingenious  men  might  in- 
demnify themselves  by  treating  with 
disdain  what  had  lately  been  considered 
as  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature. 
The  torrent  which  had  been  dammed 
up  in  one  channel  rushed  violently 
into  another.    The  revolutionary  spirit, 
ceasing  to  operate  in  politics,  began  to 
exert  itself  with  unprecedented  vigour 
and  hardihood  in  every  departmentof 
physics.     The  year  1660,  the  era  of  the 
restoration  of  the  old  constitution,  is 
also  the  era   from  which    dates  the 
ascendency  of  the  new  philosophy.    In 
that  year  l^e  Boyal  Society,  destined 
to  be  a  chief  agent  in  a  long  series  of 
glorious  and  salutary  reforms,  began  to 
exist.t    In  a  few  months  experimental 
science  became  all  the  mode.      The 
transfusion  of  blood,  the  ponderation 
of  air,  the  fixation  of  mercury,  suc- 
ceeded to  that  place  in  the  public  mind 
which  had  been  lately  occupied  by  the 
controversies  of  the  Eota.    Dreams  of 
perfect  forms  of  government  made  way 
for  dreams  of  wings  with  which  men 
were  to  fly  from  the  Tower  to  the 
Abbey,  and  of  doublekeeled  ships  which 
were  never  to  founder  in  the  fiercest 
storm.    All  classes  were  hurried  along 
by  the  prevailing  sentiment.    Cavalier 
and  Boundhead,  Churchman  and  Puri- 
tan, were  for  once  allied.     Divines, 
jurists,    statesmen,     nobles,    princes, 
swelled  the  triumph  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy.     Poets  sang  with  emulous 
fervour  the  approach  of  the  golden  age. 
Cowley,  in  lines  weighty  with  thought 
and  resplendent  with  wit^  urged  the 
chosen  seed  to  take  possession  of  the 
promised  land  fiowing  with  milk  and 

« 

*  See  particularly  Harrington's  Oceana, 
t  See  Spiat'a  History  of  the  Boyal  Society. 
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honey,  tiiat  land  wkSch  €lMi  ^nott 
deliTerer  imd  lawgiyer  had  seen,  as 
i^m  the  summit  of  Eugafa,  Mt  had 
not  been  permitted  «o  voIot.*  BTyden, 
with  more  zeal  than  ^uiowledge,  joined 
his  voice  to  the  gesieral  Acelaaaatioii, 
and  foretold  things  which  neither  he 
nor  imybody  dse  nndentood.  T^e 
Royal  Society,  he  i^redieted,  wooid  soon 
lead  ns  to  tiie  extneme  yezge  of  the 
globe,  and  tbere  delight  ns  with  a 
better  Tiew  of  the  moon.f  Two  able 
and  aspiring  prelates,  Ward,  Bidiop  of 
SaliE^ry,  and  WilkiBs,  Bidiop  of 
Chester,  were  oonspiooons  amos^  the 
leaders  of  t^e  moyemeDt.  Its  histocy 
was  eloquently  written  by  a  yonnger 
di-me,  who  was  rising  to  high  distinc- 
tion in  his  profession,  Thomas  Spvat, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester.  Both 
C^ef  Justice  Hale  and  Lord  Ke^)er 
Guildford  stole  some  hours  fifom  the 
bnsmess  of  their  conits  to  write  on 
hydrostatics.  Indeed  it  was  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  Guildford  that 
the  first  barometers  ever  exposed  to 
sale  in  London  were  constructed.  { 
Chemistry  divided,  for  a.  tbne,  with 
wine  and  love,  with  the  stage  aad  the 
gaming  talde,  with  the  intrigues  of  a 
courtier  and  the  intrigues  of  a  dema- 
gogue, the  attention  of  the  fickle 
Buckingham.  Rupert  has  the  credit 
of  having  invented  mezzotinto;  and 
from  him  is  named  that  onrious  bubble 
of  glass  which  has  long  amused  children 
and  puzzled  philosc^ers.  CSiaries 
hknself  had  a  kboratory  at  WhHehall, 
and  was  far  more  active  and  attentive 
there  than  at  the  oomcil  board.  It 
was  almost  necessary  to  the  du»acter 
of  «  fine  gentleman  to  have  somediing 
to  say  about  airpumps  and  telescopes ; 
and  even  fine  ladies,  now  and  then, 
thought  it  becoming  to  affect  a  taste 
for  science,  went  io  coaches  and  six  to 
visit  the  Gresham  curiosities,  and  broke 
forth  into  cries  of  delight  at  finding  that 
a  magnet  really  attracted  a  needle,  and 
that  a  microscope  really  made  a  fiy 
look  as  large  as  a  sparrow.§ 
»  Cowley's  Ode  to  the  Royal  Sociiety. 


"^''ThoiS  «•  apoD  tlwglobe'f  laatvcn*  tlMll  go, 

linConUicaky; 
Vtam  theoM  oar  roUloff  ndgliboar*  w«  riuB 


And  Tiew  th«  o«ean  leuiinc  on  1 


And  on  tb«  lunar  worl 


t  North's  Life  of  Ckdldftrd. 
j  Pcpya'fl  Diary,  May  V).  1667. 


Mcurelypty." 
Annus  HLrabilto.  164. 


In  1^118,  as  in  evoy  greftt  stir  of  the 
human  mind,  there  was  doubtless  some- 
thing which  mig^  well  moTe  %  smfle. 
It  is  the  univ^sal  law  that  vrkateter 
pursuit^  whatever  doctrine,  hecomu 
fasl^naMe,  ^udl  lose  a  portion  «f  tbt 
dignity  which  it  had  possessed  whileit 
was  confined  to  a  small  but  oaneit 
minority,  and  Was  loved  for  its  evn 
sake  alone.  It  is  true  that  the  follies 
of  sone  persons  who,  without  any  resl 
aptitude  ior  science,  professed  a  passkm 
tar  it^  fiunished  matter  of  oontemptiKw 
miith  to  a  few  malignant  satirigts  wbo 
beleoged  to  the  preceding  geaeratieii, 
and  were  not  disposed  to  laileam  tbe 
lore  of  their  youth.*  But  it  is  not  less 
troe  tlttt  the  great  w<»*k  of  interprstiog 
nature  was  {formed  by  the  jE^^liih 
of  that  age  as  it  had  never  before  hem 
perform^  in  any  age  by  any  natioo. 
The  spirit  of  Frauds  Baoon  was 
abroad,  a  spiri£  admirably  conaipoasded 
of  audacity  and  sobriety.  Th^re  was  a 
strong  persuasion  that  the  wh<de  wrajd 
was  foil  of  secrets  of  high  moment  to  the 
happiness  of  ;nan,  and  that  man  bad,! 
by  his  Maker,  be«HQ  entrusted  with  the' 
key  which,  rightly  used,  would  gire 
access  to  iktm.  There  was  at  the  ease 
time  a  conviction  that  in  ph3rsk8  itwss 
impossiUe  to  arrive  at  the  imowMge 
of  general  laws  exc^t  by  the  eare&l 
observation  of  particular  facts.  De^j 
impressed  with  these  great  truths,  tJb^ 
professors  of  the  new  philoBophy  applied 
thraoselves  to  their  task,  lad,  before  • 
quarter  of  a  century  had  expired,  thgj 
had  given  ample  earnest  of  what  hss 
since  been  achieved.  Already  a  reloRii 
of  agriculture  had  been  oonmeBced. 
New  vegetables  were  cultivated.  lf«r 
implements  of  husbandry  were  •em- 
ployed. New  manures  were  apptiod  to 
the  soil.t  Svelyn  had,  under  the  ftmsl 
sanction  of  the  Boyal  Society,  given 
instruction  to  his  countrymen  in 


»  Botler  wajB,I  think,  tiie  only  man  ot  nn 
genius  who,  between  the  Bestoration  and  tiw 
Revolntion,  showed  a  bitter  enn^  to  tbe 
new  philosophy,  as  it  was  then  oalled.  See 
^e  Satire  on  the  Royal  Society,  and  tteBe- 
phant  in  the  Koon. 

t  The  eagerness  wffch  which  the  agrtrrtfr- 
Ists  of  that  age  tried  experiments  and  i^«n>- 
dnoed  improyemeots  is  well  deaoribad  Iff 
Anbrey.  See  the  Natural  History  of  WntsUn, 
1686. 
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ing.  Temple,  in  Mb  intervals  of  leicmre, 
had  tried  msiny  exp^nments  in  horti- 
cBltve,  and  had  proved  that  many 
deHcBte  tnits,  the  natives  of  more 
hwaeA  dimates,  mighty  with  tiie  hdb 
of  art,  be  grown  on  Epgiish  gvoima. 
l^Midne,  which  in  Enmoe  was  still  in 
abject  bondage,  «nd  afRirded-  an  intz- 
iaustible  subject  of  just  ridioule  to 
Moli^,  had  in  England  become  an 
e^ieiimei^  and  progiressive  science^ 
and  every  day  made  some  new  advance, 
io  defiance  of  Hippocrates  and  Qalen. 
The  attention  of  speculative  men  had 
^  for  the  first  time,  directed  to  the 
nnportant  anbject  of  sanitaiy  police. 
m  great  plague  of  1665  induced  them 
to  ooDsider  with  care  the  defective 
architectnre,  draining,  and  ventilation 
of  the  capital  The  ^eat  fire  of  1666 
*Wfid  4m  opportunity  for  effecting 
6itena?e  improvements.  The  whole 
matter  was  dUigently  examined  by  the 
Boyal  Society ;  and  to  the  suggestions 
of  that  body  must  be  partly  attributed 
the  changes  which,  though  far  short  of 
That  the  public  welliare  required,  yet 
^e  a  wide  difference  between  the 
»«»  and  the  old  London,  and  probably 
put  a  final  close  to  the  ravages  of 
pestilence  in  our  country.*  At  the 
same  time  one  of  the  foimders  of  the 
Society,  Sir  William  Petty,  created  the 
ja«»ce  of  political  arithmetic,  the 
hnmble  but  indispensable  handmaid  of 
P<^cal  philosophy.  No  kingdom  of 
aatpre  was  left  unexplored.  To  that 
pcnod  belong  the  chemical  discoveries 
^  Boyle,  and  tiie  earliest  botanical 
"searches  of  Sloane.  It  was  then  that 
%  made  a  new  classification  of  birds 
»d  fishes,  and  that  the  attention  of 
J^oodward  was  first  diUwn  towards 
^*8fl8  and  shells.  One  after  another 
ij^ms  which  had  haimted  the  world 
™Jgh  ages  of  darkness  fled  before 
^%ht  Astrology  and  alchymy 
'^^^e  jests.  Soon  there  was  scarcely 
» comty  in  which  some  of  the  Quorum 
«d  not  smile  contemptuously  when  an 
^  woman  was  brought  before  them 
«r  riding  on  broomsticks  or  giving 
^  the  murrain.  But  it  was  in  those 
^wst  and  most  a]*duous  departments 

'  ^Pnen  Blitory  of  tbe  Boyal  SocMy. 


of  knowledge  in  whicli  induction  and 
matliematiail  demonstration  cooperate 
for  the  disoorery  of  trutli,  that .  the 
English  genius  won  in  that  age  the 
most  memoraUe  triumphs.  JohnWallis 
placed  the  whole  system  of  statics  on  a 
new  loundatdon.  Edmund  Halley  in- 
vestigated the  properties  of  the  atmo- 
sph^e,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea, 
the  laws  of  magnetism,  and  the  coiirse 
of  lihe  <K>mets ;  nor  cUd  he  shrink  firom 
toil,  peril,  and  exile  in  the  cause  of 
science.  While  he,  on  the  rook  of 
Saint  Hdena,  mapped  the  con8tell8ti<ms 
of  the  sottthem  hemisphere,  our  na- 
tional observatory  was  rising  at  Green- 
wich ;  and  John  Flamsteed,  the  first 
Astronomer  Boyal,  was  oommendng 
that  long  series  of  observations  which 
is  never  mentioned  without  fespect  a^d 
giatitnde  in  any  part  of  the  ^obe. 
But  the  glory  of  tiiese  men,  raoinent 
as  they  were,  is  oast  into  the  shade  by 
the  transcendent  lustre  of  one  immortal 
name.  In  Isaac  Newton  two  kinds  of 
intellectual  power,  whioh  have  little  in 
common,  and  whidi  are  not  often  found 
together  in  a  very  high  degree  of 
vigour,  but  which  nevertheless  are 
equally  necessary  in  the  most  sublime 
departments  of  physics,  were  united  as 
they  have  never  been  united  before  or 
since.  There  may  have  been  minds  as 
happily  constituted  as  his  for  the  culti- 
vation of  pure  mathematical  science: 
there  may  have  been  minds  as  happily 
constituted  for  the  cultivation  of  science 
purely  experimental :  but  in  no  other 
mind  have  the  demonstrative  faculty 
and  the  inductive  faculty  coexisted  in 
such  supreme  excellence  and  perfect 
harmony.  Perhaps  in  the  days  of 
Scotists  and  Thomists  even  his  intellect 
might  have  run  to  waste,  as  many 
intellects  ran  to  waste  which  were  infe- 
rior only  to  his.  Happily  the  spirit  of 
the  age  on  which  his  lot  was  cast, 
gave  the  right  direction  to  his  min4 ; 
and  his  mind  reacted  with  tenfold  force 
on  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  the  year 
1685  his  fame,  though  splendid,  was 
oi^y  dawning ;  but  his  genius  was  in 
the  meridian.  His  great  work,  that 
work  which  effected  a  revolution  in  the 
most  important  provinces  of  natural 
philosophy,  had  been  <;ompleted    but 
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was  not  yet  published,  and  was  just 
about  to  be  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Royal  Society. 
.  It  is  not  yeiy  easy  to  explain  why 
the  nation  which  was  so  fis^ 
^iL  before  its  neighbours  in  science 
Fine  Arts.  gijQ^id  in  art  hare  been  far 

behind  them.  Yet  such  was  the  &ct 
It  is  true  that  in  architecture,  an  art 
which  is  half  a  science,  an  art  in  which 
none  but  a  geometrician  can  excel,  an 
art  which  has  no  standard  of  grace  but 
what  is  directly  or  indirectly  dependent 
on  utility,  an  art  of  which  the  creations 
derive  a  part,  at  least,  of  their  majesty 
from  mere  bulk,  our  country  could 
boast  of  one  truly  great  man,  Christo- 
phoj  Wren;  and  the  fire  which  laid 
London  in  ruins  had  given  him  an 
opportunity,  unprecedented  in  modem 
history,  of  displaying  his  powers.  The 
austere  beauty  of  the  Athenian  portico^ 
the  gloomy  sublimity  of  the  Gothic 
arcade,  he  was,  like  almost  all  his  con- 
temporaries, incapable  of  emulating, 
and  perhaps  incapable  of  appreciating: 
but  no  man,  bom  on  our  side  of  the 
Alps,  has  imitated  with  so  much  suc- 
cess the  magnificence  of  the  palacelike 
churches  of  Italy.  Even  the  superb 
Lewis  has  left  to  posterity  no  work 
which  can  bear  a  comparison  with  Saint 
Paul's.  But  at  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second  there  was  not  a 
single  English  painter  or  statuary 
whose  name  is  now  remembered.  This 
sterility  is  somewhat  mysterious;  for 
painters  and  statuaries  ^  were  by  no 
means  a  despised  or  an  ill  paid  class. 
Their  social  position  was  at  least  as 
high  as  at  present.  Their  gains,  when 
compared  with  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
and  with  the  remuneration  of  other 
descriptions  of  intellectual  labour,  were 
even  larger  than  at  present.  Indeed 
the  mimificent  patronage  which  was 
extended  to  artists  drew  them  to  our 
shores  in  multitudes.  Lely,  who  has 
preserved  to  us  the  rich  curls,  the  full 
lips,  and  the  languishing  eyes  of  the 
frail  beauties  celebrated  by  Hamilton, 
was  a  Westphalian.  He  had  died  in 
1680,  having  long  lived  splendidly, 
having  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  having  accumulated  a  good 
e«t«te  out  of  the  fruits  of  his  skill  His 


noble  collection  of  drawings  and  pie 
tures  was,  after  his  decease,  exhibited 
by  the  r^ral  permission  in  the  Ban- 
queting House  at  Whitehall,  and  was 
sold  by  auction  for  the  almost  incredi- 
ble sum  of  twenty-six  thousand  pounds, 
a  sum  which  bore  a  greater  proportion 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  rich  men  of  that 
day  than  a  htmdred  thousand  pounds 
would  bear  to  the  fortunes  of  the  rich 
men  of  our  time.*  Lely  was  succeeded 
by  his  countryman  Godfrey  Kneller, 
who  was  made  first  a  knight  and  then 
a  baronet,  and  who,  after  keeping  up  a 
sumptuous  establishment^  and  after 
losing  much  money  by  unlucky  spectila- 
tions,  was  still  able  to  bequeath  a  large 
fortune  to  his  family.  The  two  Vande- 
veldes,  natives  of  Holland,  had  been 
tempted  by  English  liberality  to  settle 
liere,  and  had  produced  for  the  King 
and  his  nobles  some  of  the  finest  sea 
pieces  in  the  world.  Another  Dutch- 
man, Simon  Yarelst,  painted  glorious 
sunfiowcrs  and  tulips  for  prices  such 
as  had  never  before  been  knovn. 
Verrio,  a  Neapolitan,  covered  ceilings 
and  staircases  with  GK}rgons  and  Muses, 
Nymphs  and  Satyrs,  Virtues  and  Vices, 
Gods  quaffing  nectar,  and  laurelled 
princes  riding  in  triumph.  The  income 
which  he  derived  from  his  performances 
enabled  him  to  keep  one  of  the  most 
expensive  tables  in  England.  For  his 
pieces  at  Windsor  alone  he  receired 
seven  thousand  pounds,  a  sum  then 
sufficient  to  make  a  gentleman  of  mode* 
rate  wishes  perfectly  easy  for  life,  i 
sum  greatly  exceeding  all  that  Dryden, 
during  a  literary  life  of  forty  yeanj 
obtained  from  the  bookseller8.t  Verrio'f 
assistant  and  successor,  Lewis  Laguerre, 
came  from  France.  The  two  mosi 
celebrated  sculptors  of  that  day  weR 
also  foreigners.  Cibber,  whose  patheti< 
emblems  of  Fury  and  Melancholy  still 
adorn  Bedlam,  was  a  Dane.  GKbbons, 
to  whose  graceful  &ncy  and  delicat< 
touch  many  of  our  palaces,  colleges^ 
and  churches  owe  their  finest  decora* 
tions,    was   a  Dutchman.    Even  tb< 

*  Walpole'g  Aneodotes  <^  Painting ;  Loo^ 
don  Gazette,  May  31.  1688 ;  North'a  Life  oi 
GuUdford. 

t  The  great  prices  paid  to  Yarelst  «a^ 
Yerrio  are  mentioned  in  Walptrfe'a  Aneodota 
of  Painting. 
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designfl  for  the  coin  were  made  by 
French  artists.  Indeed,  it  was  not  tiU 
the  reign  of  George  the  Second  that 
our  country  conld  gloiy  in  a  great 
painter;  and  George  the  Third  was  on 
the  throne  before  she  had  reason  to  be 
proud  of  any  of  her  sculptors. 

It  is  time  that  this  description  of 
the  England  which  Charles  the  Second 
govern^  should  draw  to  a  close.  Yet 
one  subject  of  the  highest  moment  still 
remains  untouched.  Nothing  has  yet 
heen  said  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  of  those  who  held  the  ploughs, 
The  tended  the  oxen,  who  toiled  at  the 
looms  of  Norwich,  and  squared  the 
Portland  stone  for  Saint  Paul's.  Nor 
can  Teiy  much  be  said.  The  most 
innnerous  class  is  precisely  the  class 
respecting  which  we  have  the  most 
m^gre  information.  In  those  times 
philanthropists  did  not  yet  regard  it 
as  a  sacred  duty,  nor  had  demagogues 
yet  found  it  a  lucrative  trade,  to  talk 
and  vrite  about  the  distress  of  the 
labonrer.  History  was  too  much  occu- 
pied with  courts  and  camps  to  spare  a 
Kne  for  the  hut  of  the  peasant  or  the 
gsnetof  the  mechanic  The  press  now 
often  sends  forth  in  a  day  a  greater 
quantity  of  discussion  and  declamation 
about  the  condition  of  the  working  man 
than  was  published  during  the  twenty- 
c^ht  years  which  elapsed  between  tne 
Restoration  and  the  Eevolution.  But 
It  would  be  a  great  error  to  infer  from 
the  increase  of  complaint  that  there  has 
been  any  increase  of  misery. 

The  great  criterion  of  the  state  of  the 
JB*  common  people  is  the  amount 
muSfn  of  their  wages;  and  as  four 
'*•'*  fifths  of  the  common  people 
»«re,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  it  is  especially 
%ortant  to  ascertain  what  were  then 
^  wages  of  agricultural  industry.  On 
^  subject  we  have  the  means  of 
wriTingat  conclusions  sufficiently  exact 
for  oiffpni^ge. 

Sir  William  Petty,  whose  mere  asser- 
Apt  tion  carries  great  weight,  in- 
J^  forms  us  that  a  labourer  was  by 
no  means  in  the  lowest  state 
*ho received  for  a  day's  work  fourpence 
jith  food,  or  eightpence  without  food, 
ronr  shillings  a  week  therefore  were, 


according  to  Potty's  calculation,  fair 
agricultural  wages.* 

That  this  calculation  was  not  remote 
from  the  truth  we  have  abundant  proof. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1685 
the  justices  of  Warwickshire,  in  the 
exercise  of  a  power  entrusted  to  them 
by  an  Act  of  Elizabeth,  fixed,  at  their 
quarter  sessions,  a  scale  of  wages  for 
the  county,  and  notified  that  every 
employer  who  gave  more  than  the 
authorised  sum,  and  every  working 
man  who  received  more,  would  be 
liable  to  punishment.  The  wages  of 
the  common  agricultural  labourer,  from 
March  to  September,  were  fixed  at  the 
precise  amount  mentioned  by  Petty, 
namely  four  shillings  a  week  without 
food.  From  September  to  March  the 
wages  were  to  be  only  three  and  six- 
pence a  week.t 

But  in  that  age,  as  in  ours,  the  earn- 
ings of  the  peasant  were  very  different 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
wages  of  Warwickshire  were  probably 
about  the  average,  and  those  of  the 
counties  near  the  Scottish  border  below  - 
it :  but  there  were  more  favoured  dis- 
tricts. In  the  same  year,  1685,  a  gen- 
tleman of  Devonshire,  named  Bichard 
Dunning,  pubUshed  a  smaU  tract,  in 
which  he  described  the  condition  of 
the  poor  of  that  county.  That  he 
understood  his  subject  well  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt;  for  a  few  months 
later  his  work  was  reprinted,  and  was, 
by  the  magistrates  assembled  in  quarter 
sessions  at  Exeter,  strongly  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  sdl  parochial 
officers.  According  to  him,  the  wages 
of  the  Devonshire  peasant  were,  without 
food,  about  five  shillings  a  week.| 

Still  better  was  the  condition  of  tho 
labourer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bury 
Saint  Edmund's.  The  magistrates  of 
Suffolk  met  there  in  the  spring  of  1682 
to  fix  a  rate  of  wages,  and  resolved 
thatj  where  the  labourer  was  not 
boimied,  he  should  have  five  shillings 
a  week  in  winter,  and  six  in  summer.  § 

♦  Potty's  Political  Arithmetic. 

t  Stat.  5  Eliz.  c.  4. ;  ArchflBologia,  vol.  xi. 

i  Plain  and  easy  Method  showing  how  the 
Office  of  Overseer  of  the  Poor  may  be  mana{^, 
by  Richard  Dmining;  1st  edition,  1685  ;  3nd 
edition,  1686. 

§  Cullura's  History  of  Hawsted. 
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In  1661  the  justices  at  Chelmsford 
had  fixed  the  wages  of  the  Essex 
laboufer,  who  was  not  boarded,  at  six 
shiUings  in  winter  and  seven  in  siun- 
mer.  <  This  seems  to  hare  been  the 
highest  remxmeration  given  in  the 
kingdom  for  agricoltnral  labour  be- 
twe^i  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in 
the  year  in  which  this  order  was  made, 
the  necessaries  of  h^  were  immode- 
rately dear.  Wheat  was  at  searwity 
shillings  the  quarter,  which  would  even 
now  be-  considered  as  almost  a  famine 
price.* 

These  £M!ts  are  in  prafeet  aecovdaaoe 
with  another  fSuH)  n^ch  seems  to  de- 
serve consideration.  It  i»  evident  that, 
in'«  a  country  where-  no  man  can  be 
compelled  to  become  a  soidier,  the 
ranks  of  an  army  cannot  be  filled  if 
the  government  ofiers  nwch  less  than 
the  wages  of  <  common  rustie  labour. 
At  i»resent  the  pay  and  beer  mon^  of 
a  private  in  a  regiment  of  the  line 
amount  to  seven  shillings  and  seven- 
pence  a  week;  This  stipend,  coupled 
with  the  hope  of  a  pension^  does  not 
attract  the  £aiglish  youth  in  suffid^it 
numbers ;  and  it  is  found  necessary  to 
supply  the  deficiency  by  enlisting 
la^ly  &om  among  the  poover  popula- 
tion of  Munster  anid  Coimaight.  The 
pay  of  the  private  foot  sdidier  in  1686 
was  only  four  shilling  and  eightpenee  a 
week;  yet  it  is  certmn  that  the  govern- 
ment in  that  year  found  no  difiicuItT 
in  obtaining  many  thousands  of  Frng^iwi 
recntits  at  very  short  notice.  The  pay 
of  the  private  foot  soldier  in  the  aimy 
of  the  Commonwealth  had  been  seven 
shilHngs  a  week,  that  is  to  say,  as  much 
as  a  corporal  received  under  Chailes  the 
Secondf ;  and  seven  shillings,  a  week 
had  been  found  sufficient  to  fill  the 
ranks  with  men  decidedly  superior  to 
the  generality  of  the  people.  On  the 
wlude,  therefore,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
conclude  that,  in  the  reign  of-  Charles 
the  Second,  the  ordinary  wages  of  the 
peasant  did  not  exceed  four  shillings  a 
week ;   but  that»  in  some  parts  of  the 

*  Buggies  on  the  Poor. 

t  See,  in  Thnrloe's  State  Papers,  the  memo- 
xandum  of  the  Dutch  Deputies,  dated  August 
^.  1653. 


kingdom,  five  shillings,  six  shillings^ 
and  daring  the  summer  months,  even 
seven  shillings  were  paid.  At  present 
a  district  where  a  labouring  man  earns 
only  seven  shillings  a  wedL  is  thought 
to  be  in  a  state  shocking  to  humamty. 
Tl^e  average  is.  very  much  higher ;  and, 
in  prosperous  counties,  the  weekly 
wages  of  husbandmen  antount  to  twelve, 
fourteen,  and  even  sixteen  shillings. 

ThB  remuneration  of  workmen  on- 
ployed  in  manufactures  has  ^  ^ 
always  been  higher  than  that  nMuSukc 
of  the  tillew  of  the  soiL  In  *"'^ 
the  year  1680,  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  remozked  that 
the  high  wa^s.  paid  in  this  oonntiy 
made  it  impossilue  for  our  textaxes  to 
maintain  a  competition  with  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Indian  looms.  An  En^^lish 
mechanic^  he  said,  instead  of  slaving 
like  a  native  of  Bengal  for  a  piaee  <^ 
copper,  exacted  a  shilling  a  day.^ 
Ou^  evidence  is  extant,  which  proves 
that  a  shilling  a  day  was  the  pay  to 
wMck  th»  Eng^h  manufocturer  then 
thou^  himself  entitled,  but  thnt  he 
was  often  forced  to  work  for  les&  Hie 
common  people  of  that  agpe  were  not  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  for  pubUs^  discus- 
sion, of  haranguing,  or  of  petitioning 
Parliament;  No  newspaper  pleaded 
their  oansei  It  was  in  rude  rhyme 
that  their  love  imd  hatred,  their  imi- 
tation and  their  distress  found  utter- 
ance. A  great  part  of  their  history  is 
to  be  learned  oxuy  fomn  thenr  belbds. 
One  of  the  most  remackable  of  the 
popular  lays  diaunted  about  the  jOeels 
of  Norwich  and  Leeds  in  the  time  of 
Charies  the  Second  may  stiU  be  read 
en  the  original  broadside.  It  is  the 
vehement  and  bitter  cry  of  labour 
against  cubital.  It  describes  tiie  good 
oM.  times  '^en  every  artisan  employed 
in  the  woollen  mannfocture  lived  as 
well  as  a  farmer.  But  those  times  wete 
past  Sixpoocfr  a  day  was  now  all  that 
could  be  earned  by  hard  labour  at  the 
loom.  If  the  poor  complained  that 
they  could  not  live  on  sudi  a  pittance. 
they  were  told  that  they  were  free  to 
take  it  or  leave  it.    For  so  n&serable 

*  The  orator  was  Mr.  John  Baraet,  member 
for  Barnstaple.  See  Smith's  Memoirs  at 
Wool,  chapter  Ixviii. 
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a  recfon^Mose  were  the  prodiieera  of 
wtttlth  compelled  to  toil,  rising  eftzly 
and  lying  down  late,  while  the  naaUs 
cbthitf,  eatings  sle^gsg;  and  idlingr 
became  rieh  bj  theii  exertiona.  A 
slulliog  a  daj,  the  poet  deelaxe0»  is 
\i|st  &e  weaver  would  have,  if  juskiee 
were  dooe.*  We  may  therefoire-  coa- 
cli^  that,  in  the  generation  which 
pieoeded  the  Hevolutioii^  a  workman 
employed  in  the  great  stable  numu- 
Uidbm  of  Enc^d  tho«^t  himself 
UiAj  paid  if  he  gained  aix  shiUingsa 
veek.   . 

It  may  hare  be  noticed  that  the^prao- 
ukmti  tice  <^  setting  ehildfen  pocena- 
hSr  taiely  fca  woric,  a  {mcticetwJiich 
'"^  the  state,  the  legitiniate  proteo- 
torcf  the8«  who  cannot  protect  them- 
sdrei^  has,  in  our  tim«^  wisely  and 
hmaaely  ii^erdii^^d,  prevailed  in  the 
seroitonith  century  to  an  extent  widchy 
viien  eoBQMred  with  the  extent  of  th« 
nanaiietanng  syrtem,  seems  almost 
ioerediUe.  At  Norwich,  the  chief  seat 
oCthtdething  trade,  a  little  creatare 
of  BOL  years  (dd  was  thooght  fit  £»• 
laboai^  Several  wxiteKS  of  that  time^ 
3Ad  among  thexfc  s«ime  who  were*con- 
£«clend  as  owitently  benevolent,  men- 
^  mih  exultation^  the  fstct  that,  in 
tiiitsia^  &.ijf  boys  and  girl^  of  very 
t^ider  age  created  wealth  exceeding 
vittt  was  necessary  for  their  own  suIh 
sisbenee  by  twelve  thousand  pounds  a, 
7«c«t  T^iemoape  carefully  we  examine 
Urn  histocy  of  the  past,  the  more  reason 

*  This  ballad  is  in  the  British Mnaenin.  .The 
pneiae  jmt  is  not  giveii ;  but  ths  Imprlmator 
o<'B«tevl4Bfeniige  fizw  the  date  saflBeieBtly 
^  nj  pfoqpose.  I  will  quote  some  of  the 
liuk  The  master  olothiter  is  introduced 
VMUnges  foDowB  :— 

"!»  »wj«  ■«»  i»  «ed  to  ftre, 
|«  tkM  ow  iraiUtollu  Uk*  fansMB  did  Uw  ; 
ottthatiaiMuue  ehangtdi  we  will  iB«k«  tbtun  kiHm, 
-,  «  •  ♦  ♦.  *  « 

«t  win  makt  them  to  woric  hard  for  sixpence  a  day, 
na«^ad>aUiwt£w]rd«wrv»if  theyhad  ttaair.jiut 

^•tah  they  mBimiir  and  lay  'tis  loo  •mall, 
y*  Httbcm  duMM  whether  they  Ml  work  at  alL 
m^M  we  do  gain  all  cor  wealth  and  estate, 
?*>By  poor  men  that  «oi%  early  and  late. 
Ja>  h^  tor  the  clothfaig  trade  I    It  ifoes  on  brare ; 
r***»«fcr  to  t<^  and  moyi,  nor  yet  to  sUt«. 
*^  woticBen  do  work  hard,  bat  we  live  at  eas<s 
"*R»  vhen  we  will,  and  we  come  when  we  pie*-'-" 


tChamberlayne's  State  of  England ;  Potty's 
^fnmi  Arithmetic,  chapter  viii. ;  Dunning's 
^  and  Easy  Method ;  Firmin's  Propbsi- 
[wnfor the  Employing  of  the  Poor.  It  ought 
^J)»  observed  that  Firmin  wasanoninent 
PMUnaaopiBt. 


shall  we  find  to  dissentfrom  those  who 
imagine  that  onr  age  l»is  been  froitfol 
of  new  social  evils.  The  troth  is  that 
ths  evihi  are,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
ti<Hi^  old.  That  which  is  new  is  the 
iatelligence  whieh  disowns  and  the 
hmnamty  whieh  remedies  them. 

When  we  pass  from  the  weavers  of 
cloth  to  a  diffiamit  dass  of  wafeeor 
artisans,  ow  inquiries  wiU  still  ^fit 
lead  ns  to  nearly  the  same  con-  vti'»^ 
dnsions.  Dnring  several  generations^ 
the  Gommissioiieffaef  Greenwich  Hos- 
pitsl  have  k^  a  register  of  tlie  wages 
paid  te  diflecent  classes  of  workup 
who  have  been  employed  in  the  repairs 
oi  the  building.  Srom  this  valuable 
reoord  it  appears  that,  in  the  course  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  the  daily 
earnings  of  the  bricklayer  have  via&a, 
fsom  half  a  erowtt  to  four  and  tenpence, 
those  of  the  mason  fisom  half  a  crown 
to  fiive  and  threMfenoe,  those  of  ib» 
carpenter  from  hau  a  crown  to  five  and 
fiv^>enoe,  and  those  of  the  plumber 
from  three  shillings  to  five  andsixpence. 

It  seems  dear,  thereftHre,  that  the 
wages  of  laboui\  estimated  in  money, 
were^  in  1685,  net  more  than  half  of 
yihaJt  they  now  are ;  and  there  were  few 
artides  iiiq>ortant  to  the  working  man 
of  wjych  the  price  was  not«  in  1685, 
more  than  half  of  what  it  now  is. 
Beer  was  undoubtedly  much  cheaper  in 
that  age  than  at  present.  Meat  was 
also  chei^er,  but  was  still  so  dear  that 
himdreds  of  thcmsands  of  families 
scarcely  knew  the  taste  of  it*  In  the 
cost  of  wheat  there  lias  been  .very  little 
diange.  The  average  price  of  the 
quarter,  during  the  I&st  twelve  years  of 
Charles  the  Second,  was  fifty  shillings. 
Bread,  therefore,  such  as  is  now  given 
to  the  inmates  of  a  workhouse,  was 
then  seld<nn  seen,  even  on  the  trencher 
of  a  yeoman  or  of  a  shopkeeper.  The 
great  minority  of  the  nation  lived  al- 
most ^itirdy  on  rye,  barley,  and  oats. 

The  produce  of  tropical  countries,  the 
produce  of  the  mines,  the  produce  of 

*  King  in  his  Natural  and  Political  Con- 
clusions roughly  estimated  the  common  peo- 
ple of  England  at  880,000  families.  Of  these 
families  440,000,  according  to  him,  ate  animal 
food  twice  a  week.  The  remaining  440,000  ate 
it  not  at  all,  or  at  most  not  oftener  than  once 
a  weekk 
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machinerj,  was  positively  dearer  than 
at  present.  Among  the  commodities 
for  which  the  labourer  would  have  had 
to  pay  higher  in  1685  than  his  posterity 
now  pay  were  sugar,  salt,  coals,  candles, 
soap,  shoes,  stocHngs,  and  generally  all 
articles  of  clothing  and  all  articles  '>f 
bedding.  It  may  be  added,  that  the 
old  coats  and  blankets  would  have  been, 
not  only  more  costly,  but  less  service- 
able than  the  modem  fabrics. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  those 
Nnmberof  labourers  who  were  able  to 
paupers,  maintain  themselves  and  their 
families  by  means  of  wages  were  not 
the  most  necessitous  members  of  the 
community.  Beneath  them  lay  a  large 
class  which  could  not  subsist  without 
some  aid  from  the  |)arish.  There  can 
hardly  be  a  more  important  test  of  the 
condition  of  the  common  people  than 
the  ratio  which  this  class  bears  to  the 
whole  society.  At  present  the  men, 
women,  and  children  who  receive  relief 
appear  from  the  official  retipms  to  be, 
in  bad  years,  one  tenth  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  England,  and,  in  good  yeai», 
one  thirteenth.  Oregoiy  King  esti- 
mated them  in  his  time  at  about  a 
fourth ;  and  this  estimate,  which  all  our 
respect  for  his  authority  will  scarcely 
prevent  us  from  calling  extravagant, 
was  pronounced  by  Davenant  eminently 
judicious. 

We  are  not  quite  without  the  means 
of  forming  an  estimate  for  ourselves. 
The  poor  rate  was  undoubtedly  the  hea- 
viest tax  borne  by  our  ancestors  in  those 
days.  It  was  computed,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  at  near  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  a  year,  much  more 
than  the  produce  either  of  the  excise 
or  of  the  customs,  and  little  less  than 
half  the  entire  revenue  of  the  crown. 
The  poor  rate  went  on  increasing  ra- 
pidly, and  appears  to  have  risen  in  a 
short  time  to  between  eight  and  nine 
hundred  thousand  a  year,  that  is  to  say, 
to  one  sixth  of  what  it  now  is.  The 
population  was  then  less  than  a  third 
of  what  it  now  is.  The  minimum  of 
wages,  estimated  in  money,  was  half  of 
what  it  now  is ;  and  we  can  therefore 
hardly  suppose  that  the  average  allow- 
ance made  to  a  pauper  can  have  been 
more  than  half  of  what  it  now  is.    It 


seems  to  follow  that  the  proportion  of 
the  EngUsh  people  which  received  pa- 
rochial relief  then  must  have  been  larger 
than  the  proportion  which  receives  re- 
lief now.  It  is  good  to  spei^  on  such 
questions  with  diffidence:  but  it  has 
certainly  never  yet  been  proved  that 
pauperism  was  a  less  heavy  burdoi  or 
a  less  serious  social  evil  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  than 
it  is  in  our  own  time.* 

In  one  respect  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  progress  of  civilisation  has  di- 
minished the  physical  comforts  of  a 
portion  of  the  poorest  dass.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned  that,  before  the 
Kevolution,  many  thousands  of  square 
miles,  now  enclosed  and  cultivated,  were 
marsh,  forest,  and  heath.  Of  this  wild 
land  much  was,  by  law,  common,  and 
much  of  what  was  not  common  by  law 
was  worth  so  little  that  the  pn^netois 
suffered  it  to  be  common  in  £ict  In 
such  a  tract,  squatters  and  trespassers 
were  tolerated  to  an  extent  now  un> 
known.  The  peasant  who  dwelt  there 
could,  at  little  or  no  charge,  procure 
occasionally  some  palatable  addition  to 
his  hard  fare,  and  provide  himself  wi^ 
fuel  for  the  winter.  He  kept  a  flock  of 
geese  on  what  is  now  an  orchard  rich 
with  apple  blossoms,  fie  snared  wild 
fowl  on  the  fen  which  has  long  since 
been  drained  and  divided  into  com 
fields  and  turnip  fields.  He  cut  toif 
among  the  fiirze  bushes  on  the  moor 
which  is  now  a  meadow  bright  witii 
clover  and  renowned  for  butter  and 

*  Fourteenth  Beport  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missionerg,  A|q)endix  B.  No.  2.  Appendix  C. 
No.  1. 1848.  Of  the  two  estimates  of  the  poor 
rate  mentioned  in  the  text  one  was  formed  bj 
Arthur  Moore,  the  other,  some  yean  later,  by 
Biohard  Dunning.  Moore's  estimate  will  be 
found  in  Davenant's  Essay  on  Wajrs  and 
Means ;  Dnnning'sin  Sir  Frederick  Eden'svBhi- 
able  work  on  the  poor.  "King  and  Davensnt 
estimate  the  paupers  and  beggars  in  1696,  at 
the  incredible  number  of  1,830,000  out  of  a 
population  of  5,500,000.  In  1846  the  numbered 
persons  who  reoeived  relief  appears  from  the 
official  returns  to  have  been  only  1,832,089  out 
of  a  popiilation  of  about  17,000,000.  It  ought 
also  to  be  observed  that,  in  those  returns,  a 
pauper  must  very  often  be  redconed  more 
than  once. 

I  would  advise  the  reader  to  consult  De  Foe's 
pamphlet  entitled  **  Giving  Alms  no  Charity," 
and  the  Greenwich  tables  which  will  be  fomid 
in  Mr.  M'Culloch's  Commercial  Dictionary 
under  the  head  Prices. 
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cheese.  The  progress  of  agriculture  and 
the  increase  of  population  necessarily 
depcired  him  of  these  priyileges.  But 
against  this  disadvantage  along 
derhcdby  list  of  advantages  is  to  be  set 
2^*^  off*  Of  the  blessings  which  civi- 
£Jjj^  lisation  and  philosophy  bring 
pwirfei-  with  them  a  lanre  proportion 
IS  common  to  all  ranks,  and 
would,  if  withdrawn,  be  missed  as  pain- 
fully by  the  labourer  as  by  the  peer. 
The  market  place  which  the  rustic  can 
DOW  readi  with  his  cart  in  an  hour  was, 
a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  a  day's 
journey  from  him.  The  street  which 
now  affoids  to  the  artisan,  during  the 
whole  night,  a  secure,  a  convenient,  and 
a  brilliantly  lighted  walk  was,  a  htm- 
died  and  sixty  years  ago,  so  dark  after 
sunset  that  he  would  not  have  been 
able  to  see  his  hand,  so  ill  paved  that 
he  wonld  have  run  constant  risk  of 
brealdng  his  neck,  and  so  ill  watched 
that  he  would  have  been  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  knocked  down  and 
plundered  of  his  small  earnings.  Eveiy 
bricklayer  who  falls  from  a  scaffold, 
€very  sweeper  of  a  crossing  who  is 
run  over  by  a  carriage,  may  now  have 
his  wounds  dressed  and  his  limbs  set 
vith  a  skill  such  as,  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years  ago,  all  the  wealth  of  agreat 
lo^  like  Ormond,  or  of  a  merdiant 
prince  like  Clayton,  could  not  have  pur- 
<^ba8ed.  Some  frightful  diseases  have 
been  extirpated  by  science ;  and  some 
bare  been  banished  by  police.  The 
tenn  of  human  life  has  been  lengthened 
over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  especially 
in  the  towns.  The  year  1686  was  not 
accounted  sickly;  yet  in  the  year  1686 
nore  than  one  in  twenty-three  of  the 
inbabitants  of  the  capital  died.*  At 
present  only  one  inhabitant  of  the  ca- 
pital in  forty  dies  annually.  The  dif- 
ference in  salubrity  between  the  London 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  Lon- 
•ioD  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  very 
far  greater  than  the  difference  between 
I/mdon  in  an  ordinary  year  and  London 
ma  year  of  cholera. 

^  more  important  is  the  benefit 
"*^udi  all  orders  of  society,  and  espe- 
cially the  lower  orders,  have  derived 

,  •  Thedeaths  wcr«  23,222.— Petty*8  PoUtlcal 
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from  the  mollifying  influence  of  civili- 
sation on  the  national  character.  The 
groundworkof  thatcharacterhas  indeed 
been  the  same  through  many  genera- 
tions, in  the  sense  in  which  the  ground- 
work of  the  character  of  an  individual 
may  be  said  to  be  the  same  when  he  is 
a  rude  and  thoughtless  schoolboy  and 
when  he  is  a  refined  and  accomplished 
man.  It  is  pleasing  to  refiect  that  the 
public  mind  of  England  has  softened 
while  it  has  ripened,  and  that  we  have, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  become,  not  only 
a  wiser,  but  also  a  kinder  people.  There 
is  scarcely  a  page  of  tne  history  or 
lighter  literature  of  the  seventeenth 
century  which  does  not  contain  some 
proof  that  our  ancestors  were  less  hu- 
mane than  their  posterity.  The  dis- 
cipline of  workshops,  of  sdiools,  of  pri- 
vate fiunilies,  though  not  more  efficient 
than  at  present,  was  infinitely  harsher. 
Masters,  well  bom  and  bred,  were  in 
the  habit  of  beating  their  servants. 
Pedagogues  knew  no  way  of  imparting 
knowledge  but  by  beating  their  pupils. 
Husband,  of  decent  station,  were  not 
ashamed  to  beat  their  wives.  The  im- 
placability of  hostile  factions  was  such 
as  we  can  scarcely  conceive.  Whigs 
were  disposed  to  murmur  because  Sti' 
ford  was  suffered  to  die  without  seeing 
his  bowels  burned  before  his  face.  To- 
ries reviled  and  insulted  Bussell  as  his 
coach  passed  from  the  Tower  to  the 
scaffold  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.*  As 
little  mercy  was  shown  Ijy  the  populace 
to  sufferers  of  a  humbler  rank.  If  an 
offender  was  put  into  the  pillory,  it  was 
well  if  he  escaped  with  life  from  the 
shower  of  brickbats  and  paving  stones.f 
If  he  was  tied  to  the  cart's  tail,  the 
crowd  pressed  round  him,  imploring 
the  hangman  to  give  it  the  fellow  well, 
and  make  him  howl.|  Gentlemen  ar- 
ranged parties  of  pleasure  to  Bridewell 
on  court  days,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
the  wretched  women  who  beat  hemp 
there  whipped.  §  A  man  pressed  to 
death  for  refusing  to  plead,  a  woman 
burned  for  coining,  excited  less  sym- 

*  Bnmet,  L  660. 

t  Mngg^eton's  Acts  of  the  Witnesses  of  ike 
Spirit. 

X  Tom  Brown  describes  snch  a  scene  in  lines 
which  I  do  not  venture  to  quote. 

S  Ward's  London  Spy. 
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pathy  than  is  now  £tlt  iog  a  galled  horse 
or  an  overdriyen  ox.  Fights  compared 
with  which  a  boxing  nMieh  is  a  refined 
and  humane  speetaele  were  among  the 
fayourite  dirernons  of  a  large  part  of 
the  town.  Mnltitiides  assemhied  to  see 
gladiators  hack  each  other  to  pieoes 
with  deadly  weapons,  and  shonted  with 
delight  when  one  a£  th&  combatai^ 
lost  a  finger  gb  an  eye.  The  prisons 
were  hells  on  earth,  seminaries  of  eyery 
crime  and  of  every  disease.  At  the 
assizes  the  lean  aind  yeUow  cnlfwits 
brought  with  them  from  their  cells  to 
the  dock  an  atmosphere  of  st^ich  and 
peetilmioe  which  sometimes  avenged 
them  si^ially  on  beneh,  bai^  aad  juxy. 
But  OB  all  this  miseiy  society  looked 
with  profound  indiff^nee^  Nowhero 
could  be  found  that  sensitlTe  and  rest* 
less  c(»i»>a«uon  which  iuifl^  in  oiur  time» 
exteaded  a  powerfal  proteetioii  to  the 
factory- ehild,  to  the  Hindoo  widofw,  to 
the  negro  sLuts,  whieh  pries  into  the 
stere»and  watercaeks  of  erecy  enugrasl 
ship,  which  winces  at  eveiy  lash  laid 
on  the  baekof  adrunkeBSokLiery  winch 
win  not  suffer  the  thief  in  the  hulks,  to 
be  ill  fed  gs  overworked,  and  which  has 
repeatedly  endettvouxed'to  save  the  life 
evea  of  ike  murdRver.  It.is  true  thati 
coB^Miflsion  ou|^  like  all  other  feel- 
ing to  be  under  the  govfamment  of 
reason,  and  has,  fi>r  want  of  such  go* 
verament,  produced  someridiextlous  imd 
some  deplorable  eJBTects.  But  the  more 
we  study  the  annak  of  the  past  the  more 
shall  we  rejoice  that  we  live  in  a  mm- 
cifbl  age,  in  an  age  in  which  cmeltr  is 
abhorrad,  and  in  which  pain,  even  when 
deserved,  is  inflicted  reluctantly  and 
ftom  a  sense  of  duty.  Every  elassdoubt- 
less  has  gained  largely  by  this  great 
moral  change :  but  the  class  whieh  has 
gained  most  is  the  poorest,  the  most 
dependent,  and  the  most  defenceless. 

The  general  effect  of  the  evidence 
Deiiuion  ^^ch  has  been  submitted  to 
whteh  the  reader  seems  hardly  to  ad- 
to  over-  mit  of  doubt.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
falppi^  evidence,  many  will  stiU  image 
^M  gp.  to  themselves  the  England  of 
n«r«*>iu.  the  Stuarts  as  a  more  pleasant 
country  than  the  England  in  which  we 
1  i  ve.  It  may  at  first  sight  seem  strange 
that  society,  while  constantly  moving 


forward  with  eager  speed,  should  be  con- 
stantly looking  backward  with  tender 
regret.  But  thes&  two  propensities, 
imioiisistent  as  they  may  appear,  can 
easily  bo-  resolved  into  the  same  prin- 
ciple. Both  spring  from  our  impatience 
of  the  state  in  which  we  actually  are. 
That  impatience,  while  it  stimulates  us 
to  surpass  precediag^  geftcratitms,  dis- 
poses us  to  ovenate  their  happiness. 
It  isi  in  some  s^ase^  u&reascmalde  and 
uBgniefel  in  us  to  be  constantly  dis- 
contented with  a  condition  whieh  is 
conetaotly  imjnovin^  Bok^  in  truth, 
there  is  constant  improvement  jwedsely 
because 'there  is  oonctant  discoBteat 
If  we  were  perfectly  satisfi^  with  the 
present,  we^ould  cease  to  contrive,  to 
labour,  and  to  save,  with  a  view  to^tbe 
future.  And  it  is  nafenral  tlw^  bdng 
dissatisfied  with  the  present,  we  should 
form  a  too  fwoMcaUe  estimate  <^  the 
past. 

In  truth  we  are  uudar  a  deception 
similar  ta  that  which  misleads  the 
traveller  in  the  Arabian  desert  Be- 
neath the  carafvan  all  is  dry-  and  boxe: 
but  fax  in  advance,  and  far  in  the  rear, 
is  the  semUance  of  r^eshing  waters. 
The  pilgrims  hapten  finfwaid  and  find 
nothing  but  sand  where^  an  hiHir  before, 
they  had  seen  a  lake.  They  turn  their 
eyes  and  see  a  Uke  udiare^  an  hour 
befiHre,  they  were  toiling  thzou^  sand 
A  similar  illusion  seams  to  haunt  na- 
tions through  every  stage  of  the  long 
progress  frem  poverty  and  barbarism 
to  the  highest  degrees  of  o|Hilenoe  and 
civilisation.  But,  if  we  resolutdy  chase 
the  mirage  badbrard,  we  shall  find  it 
reeede  b^re  us  into  the  regions  of 
&bulouB  antKfoity.  It  is  now  the 
fashion  to  place  the  g(dden  age  of 
England  int  times  when  noblemen  were 
destitute  of  comforts  the  want  of  which 
would  be  intolerable  to  a  modem  foot* 
man,  when  furmero  and  sbc^Eeepers 
breakfasted  on  loaves  the  very  sight  of 
whieh  would  raise  a  riot  in  a  modern 
workhouse,  when  to  have  a  dean  shirt 
once  a  week  was  a  privilege  reserved 
for  the  higher  clasa  of  gentry,  when 
men  died  faster  in  the  purest  country  air 
than  they  now  die  in  the  most  pe^- 
lential  lanes  of  our  towns,  and  when 
men  died  faster  in  the  lanes  of  oar 
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tovBS  than  they  bow  die  on  the  coast  of 
Gmaoa.  We  too  shall,  in  our  turn,  be 
ootstrippod,  and  in  our  turn  be  envied. 
It  may  well  be,  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tiny,  that  the  peasant  of  Dorsetshke 
may  think  himself  miserably  paid  with 
tw«afy  shillings  a  week ;  tlukt  the  car- 
pept«r  at  Grc^wich  may  reoeiTe  ten 
shilliogs  a  day;  that  labouring  men 
may  be  as  little  used  ta  dine  without 
meat  as  they  now  are  to  eat  rye  bread; 
tliat  sanitaiy  pdice  and  medical  dis- 
coreries  may  haTe  added  several  more 
yetn  to  the  arera^e  length  of  human 
life;  that  maaeaNyuB  com&«t»  and  Ifom- 


nea  which  are  now  unknown,  or  confined 
to  a  few,  may  be  within  the  reach  of 
eveiy  diligent  and  thrifty  working  man. 
And  yet  it  may  then  be  the  mode  to 
assert  that  the  increase  of  wealth  and 
the  progress  of  science  have  benefited 
the  few  at  the  es^nse  of  the  many,  and 
to  talk  of  the  reign  <^  Queen  Victoria 
as  the  time  when  England  was  truly 
merry  England,  when  all  classes  were 
bomid  togeUior  by  brotherly  sympathy, 
when  the  rich  did  not  grind  tiie  fkces 
of  the  po(Hr,  and  when  t£e  pooir  did  not 
envy  the  q>leBdour  of  the  rich. 


CHAPTOR  IV. 


In  deakh  of  King  Oharies.  the  Second 
dna^  took  the  nation  by  surprise. 
^^"^Q*  ]^&ame  was  naturally  strong, 
aad  did  not  appear  to  have  sufifered 
^  excess.  He  had  always  beoa 
lu&M  of  his  huealth  ev^i  in  his  plea* 
sow;  and  his  habits  were  such  as. 
pnonae  a  long  life  and  a  robust  M. 
age;  Indolent  as  he  was  on  all  oeca- 
^  which  required  tension  of.  the 
iiUBd,,he  was  aetivor  and  persevering  in 
^>o^  flz^vise.  He  had^  when  young, 
^  lenowned  as  a  tennis  player,*  and 
^evenin  the  decline  <^  lilSe,  an  inde- 
faligahle  walker.  His  ordinaiy  pace 
vas  sBehthat  those  who  were  admitted 
to  the  honour  of  his  society  found  it 
^iAeoit  to  ke^  up  with  him.  He  rose 
^j,  and  generally  passed  three  or 
^  hours  a  day  in  the  open  air.  He 
Bigbt  be  seen,  before  the  dew  was  oS 
f^  grass,  in  Saint  James's  Park,  strid- 
ing among  the  trees,  playing  with  his 
■PttteLs,  and  flinging  com  to  his  ducks ; 
^thase  exhibitions,  endeared  him  to 
tbft  eoanmon  pe<^e,  who  always  love 
^  see  the  great  unbend.t 

At  lengSi,  towards  the,  close  of  the 
y^  1684,  he  was  prevented,  by  a 

•  P«RJ»'8  Diary,  DeOk  28.  1668,  Sept.  2. 

tBnnet,  i.  606.;   Speotator,  No.   462.; 
uwv  JowMls,  Oct.  28.  1678 ;  abber'i  Apo- 


slight  attack  of  what  waa  supposed  to 
be  gout,  firom  rambling  as  usual.  He 
now  spent  his  mornings  in  his  labora- 
tory, where  he  amused  himself  with 
experim^s  on  the  properties  of  mer- 
cunr.  His  temper  seemed  to  have 
su&red  &om  confinement.  He  had 
no  ^parent  cause  for  disquiet  His 
kingdom  was  tranquil :  he  was  not  in 
pressing  want  of  money:  his  power 
was  greater  than  it  had  ever  been :  the 
party  which  had  long  thwarted  him  had 
been  beaten  down;  but  the  cheerful- 
ness which  had  supported  him  against 
adverse  fortune  h£ul  vanished  in  thi^ 
season  of  pjrosperity.  A  trifle  now 
sufficed  to  depress  those  elastic  spirits 
which  had  borne  up  against  defeat, 
exile,  and  penury.  His  irritation  fre  • 
quently  showed  itself  by  boks  and 
words  such  as  could  hardly  have  been 
expected  firom  a  man  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished by  good  humour  and  good 
breeding.  It  was  not  su^^sed  how- 
ever that  his  constitution  was  seriously 
im^ired.* 

His  palace  had  seldom  presented  a 
gayer  or  a  more  scandalous  appearance 
than  on  the  evening  of  Sunday  the  first 
of  February  1686.f  Some  grave  persons 

•  Burnet,  i.  606,  606. ;  Welwood ;  North's 
Life  of  GuiMford,  261. 
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who  had  gone  thither,  after  the  fashion 
of  that  age,  to  pay  their  duty  to  their 
soyereign,  and  who  had  expected  that, 
on  such  a  day,  his  court  would  wear  a 
decent  aspect,  were  struck  with  astonish- 
ment and  horror.  The  great  gallery 
of  Whitehall,  an  admirable  relic  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  Tudors,  was  crowded 
with  revellers  and  gamblers.  The  King 
sate  there  chatting  and  toying  with 
three  women,  whose  charms  were  the 
boast,  and  whose  vices  were  the  dis- 
grace, of  three  nations.  Barbara  Palmer, 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  was  there,  no 
longer  young,  but  still  retaining  some 
traces  of  that  superb  and  voluptuous 
loveliness  which  twenty  years  before 
overcame  the  hearts  of  all  men.  There 
too  was  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
whose  soft  and  infantine  features  were 
lighted  up  with  the  vivacity  of  France. 
HortensiaMancini,  Duchess  of  Mazarin, 
and  niece  of  the  great  Cardinal,  com- 
pleted the  group.  She  had  been  early 
removed  from  her  native  Italy  to  the 
court  where  her  unde  was  supreme. 
His  power  and  her  own  attractions 
had  drawn  a  crowd  of  illustrious  suitors 
roimd  her.  Charles  himself,  during  his 
exile,  had  sought  her  hand  in  vain. 
No  gift  of  nature  or  of  fortune  seemed 
to  be  wanting  to  her.  Her  face  was 
beautiful  with  the  rich  beauty  of  the 
South,  her  understanding  quick,  h^ 
manners  graceful,  her  rank  exalted,  her 
possessions  immense;  but  her  imgo- 
vemable  passions  had  turned  all  these 
blessings  into  curses.  She  had  found 
the  misery  of  an  ill  assorted  marriage 
intolerable,  had  fled  from  her  husband, 
had  abandoned  her  vast  wealth,  and, 
after  having  astonished  Home  and 
Piedmont  by  her  adventures,  had  fixed 
her  abode  in  England.  Her  house  was 
the  favourite  resort  of  men  of  wit  and 
pleasure,  who,  for  the  sake  of  her  smiles 
and  her  table,  endured  her  frequent  fits 
of  insolence  and  ill  humour.  Koches- 
ter  and  Godolphin  sometimes  forgot  the 
cares  of  state  in  her  company.  BariUon 
and  Saint  Evremond  found  in  her  draw- 
ing room  consolation  for  their  long 
banishment  from  Paris.     The  learning 

follow  the  old  style,  which  was,  in  the  seven- 
teenth centnry,  the  style  of  England :  but  I 
reckon  the  year  from  the  first  of  January. 


of  Vossius,  the  wit  of  "Waller,  were 
daily  employed  to  flatter  and  amuse 
her.  But  her  diseased  mind  required 
stronger  stimulants,  and  sought  them 
in  gtdlantry,  in  basset,  and  in  usque- 
baugh.* Wlule  Charles  flirted  with  his 
three  sultanas,  Hortensia's  French  page, 
a  handsome  boy,  whose  vocal  perform- 
ances were  the  delight  of  Whitehall, 
and  were  rewarded  by  numerous  presents 
of  rich  clothes,  ponies,  and  guineas, 
warbled  some  amorous  verse&f  A 
party  of  twenty  courtiers  was  seated 
at  cards  round  a  large  table  on  which 
gold  was  heaped  in  mountains.  |  Even 
then  the  king  had  complained  that 
he  did  not  feel  quite  welL  He  had 
no  appetite  for  his  supper:  his  rest 
that  night  was  broken ;  but  on  the 
following  morning  he  rose,  as  usual, 
early. 

To  that  morning  the  contending  fac- 
tions in  his  council  had,  during  some 
days,  looked  forward  with  anxie^. 
The  struggle  between  Halifax  and 
Bochester  seemed  to  be  approaching  a 
decisive  crisis.  Halifax,  not  content 
with  having  already  driven  his  rival 
from  the  Board  of  Treasury,  had  under- 
taken to  prove  him  guilty  of  such 
dishonesty  or  neglect  in  the  conduct  of 
the  finances  as  ought  to  be  punished 
by  dismission  from  the  public  service. 
It  was  even  whispered  that  the  Lord 
President  would  probably  be  sent  to 
the  Tower.  The  King  had  promised 
to  inquire  into  the  matter.  The  second 
of  February  had  been  fixed  for  the 
investigation;  and  several  officers  of 
the  revenue  had  been  ordered  to  attend 
with  their  books  on  that  day.f  But  a 
great  turn  of  fortune  was  at  hand. 

Scarcely  had  Charles  risen  from  his 
bed  when  his  attendants  pereeived  that 
his  utterance  was  indistinct^  and  that 
his  thoughts  seemed  to  be  wandering. 

*  Saint  ETi:emond,  passim;  St.  B^,  K6- 
moires  de  la  Dnchesse  de  Mazarin;  "Rodtm- 
tor's  Farewell ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  S^t.  6. 1676, 
June  11. 1699. 
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Sereral  men  of  rank  had,  as  usual, 
assembled  to  see  their  soTereign  shaved 
and  dressed-  He  made  an  effort  to 
converse  with  them  in  his  usual  gay 
style;  but  his  ghastly  look  surprised 
and  alarmed  them.  Soon  his  face  grew 
black ;  his  eyes  turned  in  his  head ;  he 
ottered  a  cry,  staggered,  and  fell  into 
the  arms  of  one  of  his  lords.  A  physi- 
cian who  had  charge  of  the  royal  retorts 
and  cnicibles  happened  to  he  present. 
He  had  no  lancet ;  but  he  opened  a 
Tein  with  a  penknife.  The  blood 
flowed  freely ;  but  the  King  was  still 
insensible. 

He  was  laid  on  his  bed  where,  during 
a  short  time,  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth 
hBi^  over  him  with  the  &miliarity  of 
a  wtfe.  But  the  alarm  had  been  given. 
The  Queen  and  the  Duchess  of  York 
were  hastening  to  the  room.  The 
fevourite  concubine  was  forced  to  retire 
to  her  own  apartments.  Those  apart- 
ments had  been  thrice  pulled  down  and 
thrice  rebuilt  by  her  lover  to  gratify 
h«  caprice.  The  very  furniture  of  the 
cWmney  was  massy  silver.  Several 
fine  pamtings,  which  properly  belonged 
to  the  Queen,  had  been  transferred  jto 
the  dwelling  of  the  mistress.  The  side- 
boards were  piled  with  richly  wrought 
plate.  In  the  niches  stood  cabinets, 
the  masterpieces  of  Japanese  art.  On 
the  hangings,  fresh  &om  the  looms  of 
Pari^  were  depicted,  in  tints  which  no 
English  tapestry  could  rival,  birds  of 
gorgeous  plumage,  landscapes,  hunting 
matches,  the  lordly  terrace  of  Saint 
Oeimains,  the  statues  and  fountains 
of  Versailles.*  In  the  midst  of  this 
splendour,  purchased  by  guilt  and 
shame,  the  unhappy  woman  gave  her- 
self up  to  an  agony  of  grief,  which,  to 
do  her  justice,  was  not  wholly  selfish. 

And  now  the  gates  of  Whitehall, 
^Wi  ordinarily  stood  open  to  all 
comers,  were  dosed.  But  persons 
wbose  &oe8  were  known  were  still 
permitted  to  enter.  The  antechambers 
*nd  galleries  were  soon  filled  to  over- 
flowing; and  even  the  sick  room  was 
WJwdfti  with  peers,  privy  coimcillors, 
Aod  foreign  ministers.  Ail  the  medical 
nwn  of  note  in  London  were  summoned. 

*  Brdyn'g  Diary,  Jan.  2i,  16BI,  Oct.  4. 
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So  high  did  political  animosities  run 
that  the  presence  of  some  Whig  physi- 
cians was  regarded  as  an  extraordinary 
circumstance.*  One  Eoman  Catholic 
whose  skill  was  then  widely  renowned, 
Doctor  Thomas  Short,  was  in  attend- 
ance. Several  of  the  prescriptions 
have  been  preserved.  One  of  them  is 
signed  by  fourteen  Doctors.  The  pa- 
tient waa  bled  largely.  Hot  iron  was 
applied  to  his  head.  A  loathsome 
volatile  salt>  extracted  from  human 
skulls,  was  forced  into  his  mouth.  He 
recovered  his  senses;  but  he  was  evi- 
dently in  a  situation  of  extreme  danger. 

The  Queen  was  for  a  time  assiduous 
in  her  attendance.  The  Duke  of  York 
scarcely  left  his  brother's  bedside.  The 
Primate  and  four  other  Bishops  were 
then  in  London.  They  remained  at 
Whitehall  all  day,  and  took  it  by  turns 
to  sit  up  at  night  in  the  King's  room. 
The  news  of  his  illness  filled  tha 
capital  with  sorrow  and  dismay.  For 
his  easy  temper  and  affable  manners 
had  won  the  affection  of  a  large  part 
of  the  nation ;  and  those  who  most 
disliked  him  preferred  his  unprincipled 
levity  to  the  stem  and  earnest  bigotry 
of  his  brother. 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday  the  fifth 
of  February,  the  London  Grazette  an- 
nounced that  His  Majesty  was  going  on 
well,  and  was  thought  by  the  physi- 
cians to  be  out  of  danger.  The  bells 
of  all  the  churches  rang  merrily ;  and 
preparations  for  bonfires  were  made  in 
the  streets.  But  in  the  evening  it  was 
known  that  a  relapse  had  taken  place, 
and  that  the  medical  attendants  had 
given  up  all  hope.  The  public  mind 
was  greatly  disturbed;  but  there  was 
no  disposition  to  tumult  The  Duke  of 
York,  who  had  already  taken  on  him- 
self to  give  orders,  ascertained  that  the 
City  was  perfectly  quiet,  and  that  he 
might  without  difficulty  be  proclaimed 
as  soon  as  his  brother  should  expire. 

The  King  was  in  great  pain,  and 
complained  that  he  felt  as  if  a  fire 
was  burning  within  him.  Yet  he 
bore  up  against  his  sufferings  with  a 
fortitude  which  did  not  seem  to  belong 
to  his  soft  and  luxurious  nature.    The 

*  Dngdale'a  Correq>ondenoe. 
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sight  of  his  misery  affected  his  wife  so 
much  that  she  fainted,  and  was  carried 
senseless  to  her  chamber.  The  prelates 
who  were  in  waiting  had  from  the  first 
exhorted  him  to  prepare  for  his  end. 
They  now  thonght  it  their  duty  to 
address  him  in  a  still  more  urgent 
manner.  William  Sancroft,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbniy,  an  honest  and 
pions,  though  narrowminded  man,  used 
great  freedom.  "  It  is  time,"  he  said, 
"  to  speak  out ;  finr,  Sir,  you  are  about 
to  appear  before  a  Judge  who  is  no 
respecter  of  persons."  The  King  an- 
swered not  a  wovd. 

Thomas  Ken,  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  then  tried  his  powers  of  persua- 
sion. He  was  a  man  of  parts  and 
learning,  of  quick  sensibility  and  stain- 
less virtue.  His  elaborate  wosks  have 
long  been  forgotten;  but  his  mominff 
and  evening  hymns  are  still  repeated 
.  daily  in  thousands  of  dwellings. 
Though,  like  most  of  his  order,  zealous 
for  monarchy,  he  was  no  sycophant. 
Before  he  became  a  Bishop,  he  had 
maintained  the  honour  of  his  gown  by 
refusing,  when  the  court  was  at  Win- 
chester, to  let  Eleanor  G-wynn  lodge  in 
the  house  which  he  occupied  there  as  a 
prebendary.*  The  King  had  sense 
enough  to  respect  so  manly  a  spirit. 
Of  all  the  prelates  he  Uked  Ken  the 
best  It  M'as  to  no  purpose,  however, 
that  the  good  Bishop  now  put  forth  all 
his  eloquence.  His  solemn  and  pa- 
thetic exhortation  awed  and  mehed  the 
bystanders  to  such  a  degree  that  some 
among  them  believed  him  to  be  filled 
with  the  same  spirit  which,  in  the  old 
time,  had,  by  the  mouths  of  Nathan 
and  Elias,  called  sinful  princes  to  re- 
pentance. Ch{urles  however  was  un- 
moved. He  made  no  ol]jeotion  indeed 
when  the  service  for  the  Visitation  of 
the  Sick  was  read.  In  reply  to  the 
pressing  questions  of  the  divines,  he 
said  that  he  was  sorry  for  what  he  had 
done  amiss ;  and  he  suffered  the  abso- 
lution to  be  pronounced  over  him 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  Church 
of  England :  but,  when  he  was  urged 
to  declare  that  he  died  in  the  com- 
munion of  that  Church,  he  seemed  nt>t 

*  Hawkins**  Life  of  Eon,  1718. 


to  hear  what  was  said;  and  nodung 
could  induce  him  to  take  the  Eudiarist 
from  the  hands  of  the  Bicbops.  A 
table  with  bread  and  wine  was  brov^t 
to  hffi  bedside,  but  in  vain.  SoDietiiiKs 
he  said  that  there  was  no  hnny,  and 
sometimes  that  he  was  too  weak. 

Hany  attributed  this  apathy  to  eon- 
tempt  for  divine  things,  and  numy  to 
the  stupor  which  often  precedes  deaftL 
But  there  were  in  the  palace  a  few 
persons  who  knew  better.  Cluirles  had 
never  been  a  sincere  member  of  the 
Established  Church.  His  mind  hid 
long  oscillated  between  Hobbiam  sad 
Popery.  When  his  health  was  good 
and  his  spirits  high,  he  was  tLWgS&at. 
In  his  few  serious  mofmenta  be  wis  a 
Boman  Catholic  The  Duke  of  Yoric 
was  aware  of  this,  but  was  entirely  oeen- 
pied  with  the  oare  of  his  own  intereits. 
He  had  ordered  the  outports  to  be 
closed.  He  had  posted  detachmeDts  of 
the  Guards  in  different  parts  of  the 
City.  He  had  also  procured  the  feeble 
signature  of  the  dying  King  to  an  in- 
strument by  which  some  duties,  granted 
only  till  the  demise  of  the  Crcrim,  were 
let  to  &rm  for  a  texm  of  three  yean, 
l^iese  things  occupied  the  attention  of 
James  to  such  a  degree  that^  though 
on  ordinary  occasions,  he  was  iB&- 
creetly  and  unseasonaUy  eager  to 
bring  over  prosdytes  to  his  Chvrch,  be 
never  refled^d  that  his  brotiier  was  in 
danger  of  djring  without  the  last  sacra- 
ments. This  neglect  was  tiie  more 
extraordinary  because  the  Duchess  of 
York  had,  at  the  request  of  the  Qneeo, 
si^gested,  on  the  morning  on  which 
the  King  was  taken  ill,  the  propriety 
of  procuring  spiritual  assistance.  For 
sudi  assistance  Charles  was  at  Iset 
indebted  to  an  agency  very  di^^ent 
from  that  of  his  pious  wife  and  sister  in 
law.  A  life  of  frivoli^  and  vice  had 
not  extinguished  in  the  Duehen  of 
Portsmouth  all  sentiments  of  religion, 
or  aU  that  kindness  which  is  the  ^ly 
of  her  sex.  The  French  anibassador 
Barillon,  who  had  come  to  the  palaee 
to  inquire  after  the  King,  paid  her  a 
visit.  He  found  her  in  an  agony  of 
sorrow.  She  took  him  into  a  secret 
room,  and  poured  out  her  whole  heart 
to  him.     "  I  have,'^  she  said,  "  a  tiUag 
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of  gnat  momeiit  to  t^  yon.  If  it 
were  known,  my  head  'wotild  be  in  dan- 
ger. The  King  is  really  and  trtdy  a 
Catiidic;  but  he  will  4ie  mtboat 
being  ifeooncikd  to  ihe  Church.  His 
bedduunber  is  Ml  of  Ft>ote8taat 
deigyn^en.  I  canmot  enter  it  without 
giving  scandal.  The  Duke  is  thanking 
only  of  himself.  Speak  to  him.  Re- 
mind him  that  tiiere  is  a  sotd  at  st^ake. 
He  is  master  now.  He  oan  dear  the 
room.  Go  this  instant^  or  it  will  be 
too  late." 

Banllon  hastened  to  the  bedohamb^j 
took  the  Duke  aside,  and  delivered  the 
message  of  the  imstress.  The  con- 
science of  James  smfote  him.  He 
started  as  if  rcmfied  from  sleep,  and 
declared  that  not^iii^  shoold  prerent 
him  from  discharging  the  sacred  duty 
which  had  been  too  long  delayeo. 
Sereral  schemes  were  discussed  and  re- 
jected. At  last  the  Duke  commanded 
the  crowd  to  stend  aloof,  went  to  the 
h«l,  8to(^)ed  down,  and  whzspored 
somediing  whidi  none  of  the  spectators 
conM  hear,  but  which  they  supposed  to 
he  some  question  about  jmkirs  of  state. 
Charies  answered  in  an  audible  voice, 
"Yes,  yes,  with  all  my  heart"  None 
of  the  bystanders,  except  the  French 
Ambassador,  guessed  that*  the  King  was 
Muing  his  wish  to  be  admitted  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Churdi  of  Rome. 

"SiaU  I  bring  a  priest?"  said  the 
Me.  "Do,  brother,"  replied  the 
8i*  man.  "  !EV»  God's  sake  do,  and 
lose  no  time.  But  no;  you  will  get 
intotrouMe."  « If  it  costs  me  my  life," 
•id  the  Duke,  "I  will  fttch  a  priest." 

To  ftnd  a  priest,  however,  for  such  a 
pupoee,  at  a  moment's  notice,  was  not 
^'  For,  as  the  law  then  stood,  the 
poson  who  admitted  a  proselyte  into 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church  was  guilty 
^  a  cttntal  crime.  The  Count  of 
Owtel  l^lhor,  a  Portuguese  uobleman, 
'^  driven  by  political  troubles  from 
fOB  native  lazid,  had  been  hospitably 
weehed  at  the  English  court,  undertook 
topocare  a  confessor.  He  had  recourse 
to  iris  countrymen  who  belonged  to  the 
QtMen's  household ;  but  he  found  that 
JWe  of  her  chaplains  knew  En^ish  or 
^Noeh  enough  to  shrive  the  King. 
'^  Dnke  and  BarOlon  were  about  to 


send  to  the  Venetian  minister  for  a 
clergyman,  when  they  heard  that  a 
Benendictine  monk,  named  John  Huddle- 
ston,  happened  to  be  at  Whitehall. 
This  man  had,  with  great  risk  to  him- 
self, saved  ibe  King's  life  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  and  had,  on  that 
account,  been,  ever  since  the  Restora- 
tion, a  privileged  person.  In  the 
sharpest  proclamations  which  had  been 
put  forth  against  Popish  priests,  when 
iadse  witnesses  had  inflamed  the  nation 
to  finry,  Huddle^x>n  had  been  excepted 
by  name.*  He  readily  consented  to 
put  his  life  a  second  lime  in  peril  for 
his  prince;  but  there  was  still  a  difl- 
culty.  The  honest  monk  was  so  illite- 
rate that  he  did  not  know  what  he 
ought  to  say  on  an  occasion  of  such 
importance.  Ha  however  obtained 
some  hints,  through  the  interventicmof 
Castel  Melhor,  frmn  a  Portuguese 
ecclesiastic,  and,  thus  instructed,  was 
brought  up  the  back  stairs  by  C^ffinch, 
a  confidential  servant^  who,  if  Uie 
satires  of  that  age  are  to  be  credited, 
had  ofben  introduced  visitors  of  a  very 
different  description  by  the  same  en- 
trance. The  Duke  then,  in  the  King's 
name,  commanded  all  who  were  present 
to  quit  the  room,  except  Lewis  Durss, 
Earl  of  Feversham,  and  John  Gban- 
ville.  Earl  of  Ba^  Both  these  Lords 
professed  the  Protestant  religion ;  but 
James  conceived  that  he  could  count 
on  their  fidelity.  Feversham,  a  French- 
man of  noble  birth,  and  nephew  of  the 
great  Turenne,  held  high  rank  in  the 
English  army,  and  was  Chamberlain 
to  the  Queen.  Bath  was  Groom  of  the 
Stole. 

The  Duke's  orders  were  obeyed ;  and 
even  the  ^ysicians  withdrew.  The 
back  door  was  then  opened ;  and 
Father  Hui^eston  entered.  A  doak 
had  been  thrown  over  his  sacred  vest- 
ments ;  and  his  craven  crown  was  con- 
cealed by  a  flowing  wig.  "Sir,"  said 
the  Duke,  "  this  good  man  once  saved 
your  life.  He  now  comes  to  save  your 
soul."  Charles  faintly  answered,  "  He 
is  welcome."    Huddleston  went  through 

«  See  tiie  London  Gazette  of  Nov.  21. 1678. 
Barillon  and  Burnet  say  that  Huddtoeton  was 
I  excepted  out  of  all  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
I  made  against  inriests ;  hut  this  is  a  mistake. 
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his  part  better  tlian  had  been  expected. 
He  knelt  by  the  bed,  listened  to  the 
confession,  pronounced  the  absolution, 
and  administered  extreme  unction. 
He  asked  if  the  King  wished  to  receive 
the  Lord's  supper.  "Surely,"  said 
Charles,  "if  I  am  not  \mworthy." 
The  host  was  brought  in.  Charles 
feebly  strove  to  rise  and  kneel  before  it. 
The  priest  bade  him  lie  still,  and 
assured  him  that  God  would  accept 
the  humiliation  of  the  soul,  and  would 
not  require  the  humiliation  of  the  body. 
The  King  found  so  much  difficulty  in 
i9wallowing  the  bread  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  open  the  door  and  to  procure  a 
glass  of  wat^r.  This  rite  ended,  the 
monk  held  up  a  crucifix  before  the  pe- 
nitent, charged  him  to  fix  his  last 
thoughts  on  the  sufferings  of  the  Ee- 
deemer,  and  withdrew.  The  whole 
ceremony  had  occupied  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour ;  and,  during  that 
time,  the  courtiers  who  filled  the  outer 
room  had  communicated  their  susjh- 
cions  to  each  other  by  whispers  and 
significant  glances.  The  door  was  at 
length  thrown  open,  and  the  crowd 
again  filled  the  chamber  of  death. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  evening.  The 
King  seemed  much  relieved  by  what 
had  passed.  His  natural  children  were 
brought  to  his  bedside,  the  Dukes  of 
Grafton,  Southampton,  and  Northum- 
berland, sons  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land, the  Duke  of  Saint  Albans,  son 
of  Eleanor  Gwynn,  and  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  son  of  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth.  Charles  blessed  them 
all,  but  spoke  with  peculiar  tenderness 
to  Richmond.  One  face  which  should 
have  been  there  was  wanting.  The 
eldest  and  best  beloved  child  was  an 
«xile  and  a.  wanderer.  His  name  was 
not  once  mentioned  by  hyi  father. 

During  the  night  Charles  earnestly 
recommended  the  Duchess  of  Forts- 
mouth  and  her  boy  to  the  care  of 
James ;  "And  do  not,"  he  goodnaturedly 
added,  "  let  poor  Nelly  starve."  The 
Queen  sent  excuses  for  her  absence  by 
Hali&x.  She  said  that  she  was  too 
much  disordered  to  resume  her  post 
by  the  couch,  and  implored  pardon  for 
any  offence  which  she  might  unwittingly 
have  given.   **  She  ask  my  pardon,  poor 


woman !"  cried  Charles ;  "  I  ask  hers 
with  all  my  heart." 

The  morning  light  began  to  peep 
through  the  windows  of  Whitehall: 
and  Charles  desired  the  attendants  Jto 
pull  aside  the  curtains,  that  he  might 
have  one  more  look  at  the  day.  He 
remarked  that  it  was  time  to  wind 
up  a  dock  which  stood  near  his  bed. 
These  little  circumstances  were  long 
remembered,  because  they  proved  be- 
yond dispute  that,  when  he  declared 
himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  was  in 
fall  possession  of  his  faculties.  He 
apologised  to  those  who  had  stood 
round  him  all  night  for  the  trouble 
which  he  had  caused.  He  had  been, 
he  said,  a  most  unconscionable  time 
dying ;  but  he  hoped  that  they  would 
excuse  it.  This  was  the  last  glimpse 
of  that  exquisite  urbanity,  so  often 
found  potent  to  charm  away  tiie  re- 
sentment of  a  justly  incensed  nation. 
Soon  after  dawn  the  speech  of  the  dying 
man  failed.  Before  ten  his  senses  were 
gone.  Qre&t  numbers  had  repaired  to 
the  churches  at  the  hour  of  morning 
service.  When  the  prayer  for  the  King 
was  read,  loud  groans  and  sobs  showed 
how  deeply  his  people  felt  for  him.  At 
noon  on  Friday,  the  sixth  of  Februajy, 
he  passed  away  without  a  struggle.^ 

*  Clarke's  Life  of  James  the  Second,  L  746. 
Orig.  Mem.;  BariUon's  Desp&ixih.  of  F^ 
^.  1685 ;  Yan  (Titter's  Despatches  of  Veh.  •^. 
and  Feb.  ^. ;  Huddleston's  Narrative ;  Letters 
of  Philip,  second  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  377. ; 
Sir  H.  Ellis's  Originia  Letters,  First  Series, 
iii.  383.;  Second  Series,  iv.  74.;  Ghaillot 
MS. ;  Burnet,  L  606. ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  Feb.  4. 
168|. ;  Welwood's  Memoirs,  140.;  North's 
Life  of  Guildford,  253. ;  Examen,  648. ;  Haw- 
kins's liife  of  Ken;  Dryden's  Tfarenodia 
AugustaUs ;  Sir  H.  Halford's  Essay  on  Deaths 
of  Eminent  Persons.  See  also  afragment  of  a 
letter  written  by  the  Earl  of  Ailesbory,  which 
is  printed  in  the  European  Magazine  fojcAfscil 
1795.  Ailesbnryadls  Burnet  an  imi>ostor.  Yet 
his  own  narrative  and  Burnet's  will  not,  to  any 
candid  and  sensible  reader,  i^pear  to  ocmtra- 
diet  each  other.  I  have  seen  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  also  in  the  Library  of  theBoyal 
Institution,  a  curious  broadside  containing  an 
account  of  the  death  of  Charles.  It  will  be 
found  in  the  Somers  Collection.  The  author 
was  evidently  a  zealous  Boman  Catholic,  and 
must  have  had  access  to  good  sources  of  tnfor* 
mation.  I  strongly  suspect  that  he  hjMl  been 
in  communication,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
James  himsdf .  No  name  is  given  at  length ; 
but  the  initials  are  perfectly  intelUgiUe,  exi 
in  one  place.    It  is  said  that  the  D.  of  T. 
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At  that  time   the   common  people 
throughout  Europe,  and  nowhere  more 

reminded  of  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  his 
broliier  by  P.M.iL.C.F.  I  znnst  own  myself 
quite  nnable  to  decipher  the  last  five  letters. 
It  is  some  consolation  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
▼as  equally  nnsaccessfnl.  (1848.)  Since  the 
Ctst  edition  of  this  work  was  pabUshed, 
sereral  yery  ingenious  conjectures  touching 
these  mystcxlous  letters  have  been  communi- 
cated to  me ;  but  I  am  convineed  that  the  true 
solution  has  not  yet  been  suggested.  (1850.)  I 
csQl  greatly  doubt  whether  the  riddle  has  been 
colrel  But  the  most  plausible  interpretation 
is  one  which,  with  some  variations,  occurred, 
almost  at  the  same  time,  to  myself  and  to 
several  other  persons ;  I  am  inclined  to  read 
"Ftee  Mansuete,  A  Cordelier  Friar."  Man- 
soete,  a  Ck>rdelier ,  was  then  James's  confessor. 
To  Mansuete  therefore  it  peculiarly  belonged 
to  remind  James  of  a  sacred  duty  which  had 
bem  culpably  neglected.  The  writer  of  the 
broadside  must  have  been  unwilling  to  inform 
the  irarid  that  a  soul  which  many  devout  Bo- 
man  Catholics  had  left  to  perish  had  been 
snatdied  from  destruction  by  the  courageous 
charity  of  a  woman  of  loose  character.  It  is 
theretoe  not  unlikely  that  he  would  prefer  a 
fiction,  at  once  probable  and  edifying,  to  a 
tmOi  whidi  could  not  fail  to  give  scandaL 
(1856.) 

It  should  seraoi  that  no  transactiona  in  his- 
tory onght  to  be  more  accurately  known  to 
OS  than  those  which  took  place  round  the 
(leat]ibed  of  Charles  the  Second.  We  have 
Kvend  rdations  written  by  persons  who  were 
actually  in  his  room.  We  have  several  rela- 
tions written  by  persons  who,  though  not 
ibemselres  eye  witnesses,  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  information  from  eye 
vitnesBes.  Tet  whoever  attempts  to  digrat 
thisTBstmass  of  materials  into  a  consistent 
oamtive  will  find  the  task  a  difficult  one. 
Indeed  James  and  his  wife,  when  they  told 
the  story  to  the  nuns  of  C^haillot,  could  not 
>gree  as  to  some  drcumstanoes.  The  Queen 
laid  that,  after  CHtiarles  had  received  the  last 
wmmenta,  tlifi  Protestant  Bishops  renewed 
thdr  exhortations.  The  King  said  that  no- 
thing of  the  kind  took  place.  "  Suroly,"  said 
tiMQiieen, "  you  told  me  so  yourself."  "  It  is 
iBOOBible  that  I  could  have  told  you  so," 
■U  tbe  King ;  '*  for  nothing  of  the  sort  hap- 


It  is  mu<dL  to  be  regretted  that  Sir  Henry 
BaUozd  should  have  taken  so  little  trouble  to 
Moertain  the  facts  on  which  he  pronounced 
^rigment.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
nnn  of  the  existence  of  the  narratives  of 
JasM,  Barillon,  and  Huddleston. 

AstUs  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  cite 
teanxeqiondence  of  the  Dutch  ministers  at 
tke  loi^jdi  court,  I  ought  hero  to  mention 
tiat  a  aeries  of  their  despatches,  from  the 
aooarionof  James  the  Second  to  his  flight, 
taMoneof  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the 
Kfeckiatosh  collection.  The  subsequent  de- 
down  to  the  settlement  of  the 
It  in  February  1689,  I  procured 
tlie  Hague.  The  Dutch  arohives  have 
bm  fnr  too  little  explored.  They  abound 
vith  information  interesting  In  the  highest 


than  in  England,  were  in  the  habit  of 
attributing  the  deaths  of  princes,  c 
ciallj  when  the  prince  was  popular  ai. 
the  death  unexpected,  to  the  foulest 
and  darkest  kina  of  assassina-  suapidont 
tion.  Thus  James  the  First  had  ^'f^^^ 
been  accused  of  poisoning  Prince  Henry. 
Thus  Charles  the  First  had  been  ac- 
cused of  poisoning  James  the  First. 
Thus  when,  in  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  Princess  Elizabeth  died  at 
Carifibrook,  it  was  loudly  asserted  that 
Cromwell  had  stooped  to  the  senseless 
and  dastardly  wickedness  of  mixing 
noxious  drugs  with  the  food  of  a  young 
girl  whom  he  had  no  conceivable  motive 
to  injure.*  A  few  years  later,  the  rapid 
decomposition  of  Cromwell's  own  corpse 
was  ascribed  by  many  to  a  deadly 
potion  administered  in  his  medicine. 
The  death  of  Charles  the  Second  could 
scarcely  fail  to  occasion  similar  rumours. 
The  public  ear  had  been  repeatedly 
abused  by  stories  of  Popish  plots  against 
his  life.  There  was,  therefore,  in  many 
minds,  a  strong  predisposition  to  sus- 
picion ;  and  there  were  some  unlucky 
circumstances  which,  to  minds  so  pre- 
disposed, might  seem  to  indicate  that  a 
crime  had  been  perpetrated.  The  four- 
teen Doctors  who  deliberated  on  the 
King's  case  contradicted  each  other  and 
themselves.  Some  of  them  thought  that 
his  fit  was  epileptic,  and  that  he  should 
be  suffered  to  have  his  doze  out.  The 
majority  pronounced  him  apoplectic, 
and  tortured  him  during  some  hours 
like  an  Indian  at  a  stake.  Then  it  was 
determined  to  call  his  complaint  a  fever, 
and  to  administer  doses  of  bark.  One 
physician,  however,  protested  against 
this  course,  and  assured  the  Queen  that 
his  brethren  would  kill  the  King  among 
them.  Nothing  better  than  dissension 
and  vacillation  could  be  expected  from 

degree  to  every  Englishman.  They  are  admi- 
rably arranged ;  and  they  are  in  the  charge  of 
gentlemen  whose  courtesy,  liberality,  and  zeal 
for  the  interests  of  literature,  cannot  be  too 
highly  pndsed.  I  wish  to  acknowledge,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  my  own  obligations  to  Mr. 
De  Jonge  and  to  Mr.  Van  Zwanne. 

*  Clarendon  mentions  this  calumny  with 
just  scorn.  "  According  to  the  charity  of  the 
time  towards  Cromwdl,  very  many  would 
have  it  believed  to  be  by  poison,  of  which 
there  was  no  appearance,  nor  any  proof  ever 
after  made."— Book  xiv. 
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such  a  multitude  of  advisers.  But 
many  of  the  vulgar  not  unnaturally 
conduded,  from  the  perplexity  of  the 
great  masters  of  the  healing  art^  that 
the  malady  had  some  extraordinary 
origin.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
a  horrible  suspicion  did  actually  cross 
the  mind  of  Shorty  who^  though  skilful 
in  his  profession,  seems  tO  have  been  a 
nervous  and  £a.ncifal  man,  and  whose 
perceptions  were  probably  confused  by 
dread  of  the  odious  imputations  to  which 
he,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  peculiarly 
exposed.  "We  cannot,  therefore,  wonder 
that  wild  stories  without  number  were 
repeated  and  believed  by  the  common 
people.  His  Majesty's  tongue  had 
swelled  to  the  size  of  a  neat's  tongue. 
A  cake  of  deleterious  powder  had  been 
found  in  his  brain.  There  were  blue 
spots  on  his  breast.  There  were  black 
spots  on  his  shoulder.  Something  had 
heen  put  into  his  snuff  box.  Something 
had  been  put  into  his  broth.  Something 
had  been  put  into  his  favourite  dish  of 
eggs  and  ambergrease.  The  Duchess 
ofjPortsmouth  had  poisoned  him  in  a 
cup  of  chocolate.  The  Queen  had  poi- 
soned him  in  a  jar  of  dried  pears.  Such 
tales  ought  to  be  preserved ;  for  they 
furnish  us  with  a  measure  of  the  intel- 
ligence and  virtue  of  the  generation 
which  eagerly  devoured  them.  That 
no  rumour  of  the  same  kind  has  ever, 
in  the  present  age,  found  credit  among 
us,  even  when  lives  on  which  great 
interests  depended  have  been  termi- 
nated by  unforeseen  attacks  of  disease, 
is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  the  progress 
of  medical  and  cnemical  science,  but 
partly  also,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  the 
progress  which  the  nation  has  made  in 
good  sense,  justice,  and  humanity.* 

When  all  was  over,  James  retired 
from  the  bedside  to  his  closet,  where, 

*  Welwood,  139. ;  Burnet,  i.  609. ;  Shef- 
field's Character  of  Charles  the  Second; 
North's  JMe  of  Guildford,  252. ;  Examen, 
648. ;  Revolution  Politics ;  Higgins  on  Bur- 
net. What  North  sajB  of  the  embarrassment 
and  vacillation  of  the  physicians  is  confirmed 
by  the  despatches  of  Van  Citters.  I  have 
been  much  perplexed  by  the  strange  story 
about  Short's  suspicions.  I  was,  at  one  time, 
inclined  to  adopt  North's  solution.  But, 
though  I  attach  little  weight  to  the  authority 
of  Waiwood  and  Burnet  in  such  a  case,  I  can- 
not reject  the  testimony  of  so  wdl  informed 
and  so  unwilling  a  witness  as  Sheffield. 


during  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  remained 
alone.  Meanwhile  the  Privy  Council- 
lors who  were  in  the  palace  assembled. 
The  new  King  came  forth,  and  ^^^  ^ 
took  his  place  at  the  head  of  J«a«u. 
the  board.  He  commenced  his  pri^ 
administration,  according  to  ^^•«»«^ 
usage,  by  a  speech  to  the  Cooiieil.  He 
expressed  his  regret  for  Hie  loss  which 
he  had  just  sujBtuned,  and  he  pronuMd 
to  imitate  the  singular  lenity  which  had 
distinguished  the  late  reign.  He  ms 
aware,  he  said,  that  he  had  been  ao- 
eused  of  a  fondness  for  arbitrary  power. 
But  that  was  not  the  only  frdsehood 
which  had  been  told  of  him.  He  waa 
resolved  to  maintain  the  astablisbed 
government  both  in  CSmrdi  and  State. 
The  Church  of  En^and  he  knew  to  be 
eminently  loyal  It  should  tbemfore 
always  be  ms  care  to  support  and 
defend  her.  The  laws  of  England,  he 
also  knew,  were  sufficient  to  make  him 
as  great  a  King  as  he  could,  wish  to  be. 
He  would  not  relinquish  his  own  ri^ts, 
but  he  would  respect  the  rights  of  others. 
He  had  formerly  risked  his  life  in  de- 
fence of  his  country;  and  he  wonld  still 
^  as  £ir  as  aqy  man  in  support  of  her 
just  liberties. 

This  speech  was  not^  like  modem 
speeches  on  similar  occasions,  carefully 
prepared  by  the  advisers  of  the  aove- 
reign.  It  was  the  extemporaneous 
expression  of  the  new  King's  feelings 
at  a  moment  of  great  excitement.  The 
members  of  the  Coimdl  broke  fbrth 
into  clamours  of  delight  and  gratitude. 
The  Lord  President^  Bochester,  in  the 
name  of  his  brethren,  expressed  a  hope 
that  His  Majesty's  most  welcome  de- 
claration would  be  made  public.  The 
Solicitor  General,  Heneage  Finch,  cf- 
fered  to  act  as  clerk.  He  was  a  zeahms 
churchman,  and,  as  such,  was  natnnlly 
desirous  that  Uiere  should  be  aame 
permanent  record  of  the  graeions  pto- 
mises  which  had  just  been  uttered. 
'*  Those  promises,"  he  said,**  have  made 
so  deep  an  impression  on  me  that  I  can 
repeat  them  word  for  word.**  He  soon 
produced  his  report  James  raad  it^ 
approved  of  it,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
published.  At  a  later  period  he  said 
that  he  had  taken  this  step  withoat  doe 
consideration,  that  his  unpremeditated 
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expresaoxiB  touching  the  Church  of 
Ei^land  were  too  strong,  and  that 
Fi^  had,  with  a  dexterity  which  at 
the  time  escaped  notice,  made  them  still 
stioQger.* 

The  King  had  been  exhausted  by 
immwn.  ^'^^  watching  and  by  many 
•"■J^*^  violent  emotions.  He  now  re- 
tbfd  to  rest  The  Privy  Council- 
lors, having  respectfully  aocompanied 
him  to  his  bedchamb^,  returned  to 
their  seats,  and  issued  orders  for  the 
eeremoov  of  proclamation.  TheCKiards 
were  imd«r  arms ;  the  heralds  appeared 
in  their  gorgeous  ooats ;  and  the  pa- 
geantprowededvrithoutanyobstructioii. 
Casks  of  wine  were  broken  up  in  the 
streets,  and  all  who  passed  were  invited 
to  dniik  to  tiie  health  of  the  new  sove- 
reign. Sut,  though  aa  oeeasional  shout 
▼w  raised,  the  people  were  not  in  a 
joyoos  mood.  Tears  were  seen  in  many 
eyes ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  there 
was  scaroely  a  housesnaid  in  London 
who  had  not  contdved  to  |«oenre  some 
fragment  of  blaok  crape  in  honour  of 
£mgChailes.t 

The  funeral  called  forth  much  cetn- 
sore.  It  would,  indeed,  hardly  have 
been  accounted  worthy  of  a  noble  and 
opolent  subject.  The  Tories  gently 
hlamed  the  new  King's  parsimony ;  the 
Whigs  sneered  at  his  want  of  natural 
affection ;  and  the  fiery  Covenanters  of 
Sootilaad  exoltingly  proclaimed  that  the 
corse  denounced  of  old  against  wicked 
princes  had  been  signally  fulfilled,  and 
that  the  departed  tyrant  had  been 
boned  with  Uie  burial  of  an  ass.^  Yet 
James  commenced  his  administration 
lith  a  large  measure  of  public  good 
vin.  Hia  speech  to  the  Council  ap- 
peared in  print,  and  the  impression 
which  it  produced  was  highly  fieivourable 
to  h^  This,  then,  was  the  prince 
whom  a.&ction  had  driven  into  exile 
and  had  tried  to  rob  of  his  birthright, 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  deadly 

*  London  Gazette,  Feb.  9.  168| ;  Clarke's 
UtB  of  James  the  Second,  iL  8. ;  Barillon, 
W).  A. ;  Byelyn's  Diary,  Feb.  6. 

t  flee  Che  aothoritieB  cited  in  the  last  note. 
See  also  the  Bxamen,  647. ;  Bmmet,  i.  620. ; 
Biggona  on  BuraeL 

t  London  Gaaette,  Feb.  li.  168| ;  Evelyn's 
IXarr of  thesame  day ;  Burnet,  i.  610. ;  The 
Hind  lei  loose. 


enemy  to  the  religion  and  laws  of  Eng- 
land. He  had  teiumphed :  he  was  on 
the  throne;  and  his  first  act  was  to 
dedsre  that  he  would  defend  the 
Church,  and  would  strictly  respect  the 
rights  of  his  people.  The  estimate 
which  aU  parties  nad  formed  of  his 
character,  added  weight  to  every  word 
that  fell  from  him.  The  Whigs  oaUed 
him  haughty,  implacable,  obstinate, 
regardless  of  public  opinion.  The 
Tories,  while  they  extolled  his  princely 
virtues,  had  often  lamented  his  neglect 
of  the  arts  whioh  oondUiate  populwtty. 
Satire  itself  had  never  represented  him 
as  a  man  likely  to  court  public  &Tour  by 
professing  what  he  did  not  feel,  and  by 
promising  what  he  had  no  intention  of 
performing.  On  the  Sunday  which 
fi^owed  his  accession,  his  speech  was 
quoted  in  many  pulpits.  "We  hare 
now  for  our  Church,"  cried  one  loyal 
preacher,  "the  word  of  a  King;  and  of 
a  King  wlao  was  never  worse  tiian  his 
word."  This  pointed  sentence  was  fsst 
circulated  tHraigh  town  and  countay, 
and  was  soon  me  vatchwoid  ci  the 
whele  Tory  party.* 

The  great  offices  cf  state  had  become 
vacant  by  the  demise  of  the  _ 

*^   -I    •.  State  of 

crown.;  and  it  was  neeessary  tiMadBi. 
iar  James  to  determine  how  »*«*'•«»»• 
they  should  be  filled.  Few  of  the 
members  of  the  late  eabinet  had  any 
reason  to  eqpeet  his  favour.  Sunder- 
land, -who  was  Secretary  of  State,  and 
€k)dolpbin,  who  was  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  had  supported  the  Exdusion 
BilL  Halifax,  who  held  thePriv^  Seal, 
had  opposed  that  bill  with  unrivalled 
powers  of  argument  uid  eloquence. 
But  Halifuc  was  the  mortal  enemy  of 
despotism  and  of  Popery.  He  caw 
with  dread  the  progress  of  1^  Froich 
arms  on  the  Continent,  and  theinfiuence 
of  French  gold  in  the  councils  of  Eng- 
land. Had  his  advice  been  fbUowed, 
the  laws  would  have  been  strictly 
observed:  clemency  would  have  been 
extended  to  the  vanquished  Whigs :  the 
Parliament  would  have  been  convoked 
in  due  season :  an  attempt  would  have 
been  made  to  reconcile  our  domestic 

t  Bunet,  i.  688. ;  L«tiaafe,  ObsBrator, 
Feb.  11.  Hit, 
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factions;  and  the  principles  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  would  again  have  guided 
our  foreign  policy.  He  had  therefore 
incurred  the  bitter  animosity  of  James. 
TheLordKeeper  Guildford  could  hardly 
be  said  to  belong  to  either  of  the  parties 
into  which  the  court  was  divided.  He 
could  by  no  means  be  called  a  friend 
of  liberty ;  and  yet  he  had  so  great  a 
reverence  for  the  letter  of  the  law  that 
he  waa  not  a  serviceable  tool  of  arbitrary 
power.  He  was  accordingly  designated 
by  the  vehement  Tories  as  a  Trmimer, 
and  was  to  James  an  object  of  aver- 
sion with  which  contempt  was  largely 
mingled.  Ormond,  who  was  Lord 
Steward  of  the  Household  and  Viceroy 
of  Lreland,  then  resided  at  Dublin. 
His  claims  on  the  royal  gratitude  were 
superior  fo  those  of  any  other  subject 
He  had  fought  bravely  for  Charles 
the  First :  he  had  shared  the  exile  of 
Charles  the  Second;  and,  since  the 
Restoration,  he  had,  in  spite  of  many 
provocations,  kept  his  loyalty  unstainedL 
Though  he  had  been  ms^raced  during 
the  predominance  of  the  Cabal,  he  had 
never  gone  into  factious  opposition, 
and  had,  in  the  days  of  the  Popish  Plot 
and  the  Exclusion  Bill,  been  foremost 
among  the  supporters  of  the  throne. 
He  was  now  old,  and  had  been  recently 
tried  bv  the  most  cruel  of  all  calanuties. 
He  haa  followed  to  the  grave  a  son  who 
should  have  been  his  own  chief  mourner, 
the  gallant  Ossory.  The  eminent  ser- 
vices, the  venerable  age,  andthedomestic 
misforttines  of  Ormond  made  him  an 
object  of  general  interest  to  the  nation. 
The  Cavfidiers  regarded  him  as,  both 
by  right  of  seniority  and  fright  of 
merit,  their  head ;  and  the  Whigs  knew 
that,  faithful  as  he  had  always  been  to 
the  cause  of  monarchy,  he  was  no  friend 
either  to  Popery  or  to  arbitrary  power. 
But,  high  as  he  stood  in  the  public 
estimation,  he  had  little  favour  to  ex- 
pect from  his  new  master.  James, 
indeed,  while  still  a  subject,  had  urged 
his  brother  to  make  a  complete  change 
in  the  Lish  administration.  Charles 
had  assented ;  and  it  had  been  arranged 
that,  in  a  few  months,  there  should  be 
a  new  Lord  Lieutenant* 

*  The  letters  which  iMussed  between  Boches- 
ter  and  Ormond  on  this  subject  will  be  found 
In  the  Clarendon  Correspondence. 


Rochester  was  the  only  member  of 
the  cabinet  who  stood  high  in 
the  favour  of  the  King.  The  ai?!ng«. 
general  expectation  was  that  "^°"- 
he  would  be  immediately  placed  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  and  that  all  the  other 
great  officers  of  state  would  be  changed. 
This  expectation  proved  to  be  well 
founded  in  part  only.  Rochester  was 
declared  Lord  Treasurer,  and  thus  be- 
came prime  minister.  Neither  a  Lord 
High  Admiral  nor  a  Board  of  Admiralty 
was  appointed.  The  new  King,  who 
loved  the  details  of  naval  business,  and 
would  have  made  a  respectable  clerk  in 
the  dockyard  at  Chatham,  determined 
to  be  his  own  minister  of  marine. 
Under  him  the  management  of  that 
important  department  was  confided  to 
Samuel  Pepys,  whose  library  and  diaiy 
have  kept  his  name  fresh  to  our  time. 
No  servant  of  the  late  sovereign  was 
publicly  disgraced.  Sunderland  exerted 
so  much  art  and  address,  employed  so 
many  intercessors,  and  was  in  posses- 
sion of  so  many  secrets,  that  he  was 
suffered  to  retain  his  seals.  Godolphin's 
obsequiousness,  industry,  experience, 
and  taciturnity,  could  ill  be  spared. 
As  he  was  no  longer  wanted  at  the 
Treasury,  he  was  made  Chamberlain  to 
the  Queen.  With  these  three  Lords 
the  King  took  counsel  on  all  important 
questions.  As  to  Halifax,  Ormond. 
and  Guildford,  he  determined  not  yet 
to  dismiss  them,  but  merely  to  humble 
and  annoy  them. 

Halifax  was  told  that  he  mnst  give 
up  the  Privy  Seal  and  accept  the  Pre- 
sidency of  lie  Council  He  submitted 
with  extreme  reluctance.  For,  though 
the  President  of  the  Council  had 
always  taken  precedence  of  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  was, 
in  that  age,  a  much  more  important 
officer  than  the  Lord  President.  Ro- 
chester had  not  forgotten  the  jest  which 
had  been  made  a  few  months  before  on 
his  own  removal  fix)m  the  Treasury, 
and  enjoyed  in  his  turn  the  pleasure  of 
kicking  his  rival  up  stairs.  The  Privy 
Seal  was  delivered  to  Rochester's  elder 
brother,  Henry  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

To  Barillon  James  expressed  the 
strongest  disUke  of  Halifax.  "  I  know 
him  well,  I  never  can  trust  him.    He 
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shall  hare  no  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  business.  As  to  the 
place  which  I  have  given  him,  it  will 
just  serve  to  show  how  little  influence 
he  has."  But  to  Halifax  it  was  thought 
convenient  to  hold  a  very  different 
language.  "  All  the  past  is  forgotten," 
said  the  King,  "except  the  service 
which  you  did  me  in  the  debate  on  the 
Exclusion  Bill."  This  speech  has 
often  been  cited  to  prove  that  James 
was  not  so  vindictive  as  he  had  been 
called  by  his  enemies.  It  seems  rather 
to  prove  that  he  by  no  means  deserved 
the  praises  which  have  been  bestowed 
on  his  sincerity  by  his  friends.* 

Onnond  was  politely  informed  that 
his  services  were  no  longer  needed  in 
Ireland,  and  was  invited  to  repair  to 
Whitehall,  and  to  perform  the  functions 
of  Lord  Steward.  He  dutifully  sub- 
mitted, but  did  not  affect  to  deny  that 
the  new  arrangement  wounded  his 
feelings  deeply.  On  the  eve  of  his  de- 
parture he  gave  a  magnificent  banquet 
at  Kilmainham  Hospital,  then  just 
completed,  to  the  officers  of  the  garri- 
son of  Dublin.  After  dinner  ho  rose, 
filled  a  goblet  to  the  brim  with  wine, 
and,  holding  it  up,  asked  whether  he 
liad  spilt  one  drop.  "No,  gentlemen: 
whatever  tlie  courtiers  may  say,  I  am 
not  yet  sunk  into  dotage.  My  hand 
does  not  fail  me  yet ;  and  my  hand  is 
not  steadier  than  my  heart.  To  the 
health  of  King  James !  "  Such  was 
the  last  farewell  of  Ormond  to  Ireland. 
He  left  the  administration  in  the  hands 
of  Lords  Justices,  and  repaired  to 
London,  where  he  was  received  with 
unusual  marks  of  public  respect.  Many 
persons  of  rank  went  forth  to  meet  him 
on  the  road.  A  long  train  of  equi- 
pages followed  him  into  Saint  James's 
Square,  where  his  mansion  stood ;  and 
the  Square  was  thronged  by  a  multi- 
tude whichL  greeted  him  with  loud  ac- 
clamations.t 

The  Great  Seal  was  left  in  Guild- 

*  The  ministerial  changes  are  announced  in 
the  London  Gazette,  Feb.  19. 1681.    See  Bur- 
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t  Carte's  Life  of  Onnond ;  Secret  Consults 
of  the  Romish  Party  in  Ireland,  1690 ;  Me- 
moirs of  Ireland,  1716. 


ford's  custody :  but  a  marked  indignity 


was  at  the  same  time  offered 


SlrOeorg* 


to  him.  It  was  determined  that  J«««j«. 
another  lawyer  of  more  vigour  and 
audacity  should  be  called  to  assist  in 
the  administration.  The  person  selected 
was  Sir  George  Jeffreys,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  The 
depravity  of  this  man  has  passed  into 
a  proverb.  Both  the  great  English 
parties  have  attacked  his  memory  with 
emulous  violence :  for  the  Whigs  con- 
sidered him  as  their  most  barbarous 
enemy;  and  the  Tories  found  it  con- 
venient to  throw  on  him  the  blame  of 
all  the  crimes  which  had  sullied  their 
triumph.  A  diligent  and  candid  in- 
quiry will  show  that  some  frightful 
stories  which  have  been  told  concern- 
ing him  are  false  or  exaggerated.  Yet 
the  dispassionate  historian  will  be  able 
to  make  very  little  deduction  from  the 
vast  mass  of  infamy  with  which  the 
memory  of  tbe  wicked  judge  has  been 
loaded. 

He  was  a  man  of  quick  and  vigorous 
parts,  but  constitutionally  prone  to  in- 
solence and  to  the  angiy  passions. 
When  just  emerging  from  boyhood  he 
had  risen  into  practice  at  the  Old 
Bailey  bar,  a  bar  where  advocates  have 
always  used  a  license  of  tongue  un- 
known in  Westminster  HalL  Here, 
during  many  years,  his  chief  business 
was  to  examine  and  crossezamine  the 
most  hardened  miscreants  of  a  great 
capital.  Daily  conflicts  with  prosti- 
tutes and  thieves  called  out  and  exer- 
cised his  powers  so  effectually  that  he 
became  the  most  consummate  bully 
ever  known  in  his  profession.  Tender- 
ness for  others  and  respect  for  himself 
were  feelings  alike  ui^own  to  him. 
He  acquired  a  boundless  command  of 
the  rhetoric  in  which  the  vulgar  ex- 
press hatred  and  contempt.  The  pro- 
fusion of  maledictions  and  vituperative 
epithets  which  composed  his  vocabulary 
could  hardly  have  been  rivalled  in  the 
fishmarket  or  the  beargarden.  His 
countenance  and  his  voice  must  always 
have  been  unamiable.  But  these  na- 
tural advantages, — for  such  he  seems 
to  have  thought  them, — he  had  im- 
proved to  such  a  degree  that  there  wer« 
few  who,  in  his  paroxysms  of  rage, 
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could  see  or  hear  him  without  emotion. 
Impudeoiee  and  ferocity  sate  npon  his 
brow.  The  gkre  of  his  eyes  had  a 
fascination  for  the  unhappy  yictim  on 
whom  they  were  fixed.  Yet  his  brow 
and  his  eye  were  less  terrible  than  the 
savage  lines  of  his  mouth.  His  yell  of 
faryt  as  was  said  by  one  who  had  often 
heard  it,  sounded  Hke  the  thunder  of 
the  judgment  day.  These  qualifications 
he  carried,  while  still  a  yocmg  man, 
from  the  bar  to  the  bench.  He  eariy 
became  Common  Serjeant^  and  then 
Recorder  of  London.  As  a  judge  at 
the  City  sessions  he  exhibited  the  same 
msities  which    afterwards,  in   a 

^her  post^  gained  for  him  an  unen-n- 
immortality.  Already  might  be 
remarked  in  him  the  most  odious  vice 
which  is  incident  to  human  nature,  a 
delight  in  misery  merely  as  misery. 
There  was  a  fien(&h  exultation  in  the 
way  in  which  he  pronounced  sentence 
on  offenders.  Their  weeping  and  im- 
ploring seemed  to  titillate  him  Tolup- 
tuouslv;  and  he  lored  to  scare  them 
into  its  by  dilating  with  luxuriant 
amplification  on  all  the  details  of  what 
ther  were  to  suffer.  Thus,  when  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  ordering  an  un- 
ladnr  adrenturess  to  be  ^diipped  at  the 
cart^  tail,  *  Hangman,"  he  would  ex- 
claim, "  I  charge  you  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  tms  lady!  Scourge  her 
soundly,  man!  Scourge  her  ^  the 
blood  runs  down !  It  is  Christmas,  a 
cold  time  for  Madam  to  strip  in  I  See 
that  you  warm  her  shouldeni  tho- 
roughly !  "  *  He  waff  harcfiy  less 
facetious  when  he  passed  judgment  on 
poor  Lodowick  Mugj^eton,  the  drunken 
tailor  who  &neied  hims^  a  prophet 
"Impudent  rogue!"  roared  Jeffreys, 
"thou  shait  hare  an  easy,  easy,  easy 
punishment !  **  One  part  of  thiis  e w 
punishment  was  the  pillory,  in  whaen 
the  wretched  fanatic  was  almost  killed 
with  bricAbats.f 

By  this  tfme  the  heart  of  Jeflfreys 

*  Cbrfetmas  Sorions  Piaper  of  n78L 
t  The  Aets  of  the  Wttnenw  of  tlw  Spirit, 
pAirt  T.  chapter  y.  In  this  work,  Lodowick, 
after  his  flishion,  reroiges  himsdf  on  the 
**  bawling  devil,"  as  he  calls  Jeffr^s,  by  a 
eMag  of  cnnes  whMi  Bnnlphiu,  or  JeOreya 
himself ,  might  hav«  envied.  The  trial  was  in 
January  1677. 


had  been  hardened  to  that  temper 
which  tyrants  require  in  their  worst 
implements.  He  had  hitherto  looked 
for  professional  advancement  to  the 
corporation  of  London.  He  had  there- 
fore professed  himself  a  Eoundhead, 
and  had  always  appeared  to  be  in  a 
higher  state  of  exhilaration  when  he 
explained  to  Popish  priests  that  they 
were  to  be  cut  down  alive,  and  were 
to  see  their  own  bowels  burned,  than 
when  he  passed  ordinary  sentences 
of  death*  Bat,  os  soon  as  he  had  got 
all  that  the  Chy  could  give,  he  made 
hajste  to  sell  his  forehead  of  brass  and 
his  tongue  of  venom  to  the  Court 
Chiffinch,  who  waff  accustomed  to  act 
as  broker  in  infkmous  contracts  of  more 
than  one  kind,  lent  his  aid.  He  had 
conducted  many  amorous  and  many 
political  intrigues;  but  he  assuredly 
never  rendered  a  more  scandalous  ser- 
vice to  his  masters  than  when  he  intro- 
duced Jeflfreys  to  Whitehall  The 
renegade  soon  found  a  patron  in  the 
obdurate  and  revengefm  James,  but 
was  always  regarded  with  scorn  and 
disgust  by  Charles,  whose  fiiidts,  great 
as  they  were,  had  no  ai3flnity  with  inso- 
lence and  cruelty.  **  That  man,"  said 
the  King,  "has  no  learning,  no  sense, 
no  manners,  and  more  impudence  than 
ten  carted  streetwalkers."  *  "Work  was 
to  be  done,  however,  which  could  be 
trusted  to  no  man  who  reverenced  law 
or  was  sensible  of  shame;  and  thus 
Jefieys,  at  an  age  at  which  a  barrister 
thinks  himself  fortunate  if  he  is  em- 
ployed to  conduct  an  important  cause, 
was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  Xingf  s 
Bench. 

His  enemies  could  not  deny  ^at  he 
possessed  some  of  the  qualities  of  a 
great  judge.  His  legal  knowledge, 
indeed,  was  merely  such  as  he  had 
picked  up  in  practice  of  no  very  high 
kind.    But  he  had  one  of  those  hap- 

Eily  constituted  intellects  which,  across 
ibyrinths  of  sophistry,  and  through 
masses  of  immaterial  fiicts,  go  straight 
to  the  true  point  Of  his  inteUeet, 
however,  he  seldom  had  the  foil  use. 
Even  in  civil  causes  his  malevolent  and 

*  This  saying  is  to  be  fOond  in  many  coax' 
temporary  pamphlets.  Tttns  Oates  was  never 
tired  of  qnoting  it.    See  his  Eixwi*  Bao>(Aunr. 
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de^tie  temper  petpetually  disordered 
hifl  judgment  To  enter  his  court  was 
to  enter  the  den  of  a  wild  beast,  which 
none  could  tajne,  and  which  was  as 
likely  to  be  roused  to  rage  by  caresses 
as  by  attacks.  He  frequently  poured 
forth  on  plaintifib  and  defendantis,  bar- 
nsters  and  attom^s,  witnesses  and 
JTuymen,  torrents  of  frantic  abuse,  in- 
termixed with  oaths  and  curses.  His 
looks  and  tones  had  inspired  terror 
when  he  was  merely  a  young  advocate 
struggling  into  practice.  Now  that  he 
▼as  at  the  head  of  the  most  formidable 
tribiiBal  in  the  realm,  there  were  few 
ind«ed  who  did  not  tremble  before  him. 
Even  when  he  was  sober,  his  violence 
was  sufficiently  frightfuL  Bat  in  gene- 
ral his  reason  was  overclouded  and  his 
evil  passions  stimulated  by  the  fumes 
of  intoxication.  His  evenings  were 
ordinarily  given  to  revelry.  People 
who  saw  him  only  over  his  bottle 
would  have  supposed  him  to  be  a  man 
gross  indeed,  sottish,  and  addicted  to 
W  company  and  low  merriment,  but 
social  and  goodhumoured.  He  was 
constantly  surrounded  on  such  occasions 
Ij  bofToons  selected,  for  the  most  part, 
from  among  the  vilest  pettifoggers 
who  practised  before  him.  These  men 
bantCTed  and  abused  each  other  for 
his  entertainment.  He  joined  in  their 
ribald  talk,  sang  catches  with  them, 
and,  when  his  head  grew  hot,  hugged 
and  kissed  them  in  an  ecstacy  of 
drunken  fondness.  But  though  wine 
at  first  seemed  to  soften  his  heart,  the 
effect  a  few  hours  later  was  very  dif- 
ferent He  often  came  to  the  judgment 
seat,  having  kept  the  court  waiting  long, 
and  yet  having  but  half  slept  off  his 
debauch,  his  oieeks  on  fire,  his  eyes 
staring  like  those  of  a  maniac.  When 
he  was  in  this  state,  his  boon  com- 
pamons  of  the  preceding  night,  if  they 
were  wise,  kept  out  of  his  way :  for  the 
recollection  of  the  familiarity  to  which 
he  had  admitted  them  inflamed  his  ma- 
lignity ;  and  he  was  sure  to  take  every 
opportunity  of  overwhelming  them  with 
execration  and  invective.  Not  the  least 
odious  of  his  many  odious  peculiarities 
was  the  pleasure  which  he  took  in  pub- 
licly browbeating  and  mortifying  those 
^lom,  in  his  fits  of  maudlin  tenc&mess, 


he  had  encouraged  to  presume  on  hia 
favour. 

The  services  which  the  govern- 
ment had  expected  from  him  were 
performed,  not  merely  without  flinch- 
ing, but  eagerly  and  triumphantly. 
His  first  exploit  was  the  judicial 
murder  of  Algernon  Sidney.  What 
followed  was  in  perfect  harmony  with 
this  beginning.  Bespectable  Tories 
lamented  the  disgrace  which  the  bar- 
barity and  indecency  of  so  great  a 
functionary  brought  upon  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  But  the  excesses 
which  filled  such  men  with  horror  were 
titles  to  the  esteem  of  James.  Jeffreys, 
therefore,  very  soon  after  the  death  of 
Charles,  obtained  a  seat  in  the  cabinet 
and  a  peerage.  This  last  honour  was 
a  signal  mark  of  royal  approbation. 
For,  since  the  judicial  system  of  the 
realm  had  been  remodelled  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  no  Chief  Justice 
had  been  a  Lord  of  Parliament* 

Guildford  now  found  himself  super- 
seded in  all  his  political  functions,  and 
restricted  to  his  business  as  a  judge  in 
equity.  At  Council  he  was  treated  by 
Jeffreys  with  marked  incivility.  The 
whole  legal  patronage  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chief  Justice  ;  and  it  was  well 
known  by  the  bar  that  the  surest  way 
to  propitiate  the  Chief  Justice  was  to 
treat  the  Lord  Keeper  with  disrespect. 

James  had  not  been  many  hours 
King  when  a  dispute  arose  The 
between  the  two  heads  of  the  coISIm 
law.  The  customs  had  been  ]JJJ)JpJJ 
settled  on  Charles  for  life  iiatntiit.  " 
only,  and  could  not  therefore  be  legally 
exacted  by  the  new  sovereign.  Some 
weeks  must  elapse  before  a  House  of 
Commons  could  be  chosen.  If,  in  the 
meantime,  the  duties  were  suspended, 
the  revenue  would  suffer :  the  regular 
course  of  trade  would  be  interrupted ; 

•  The  chief  souroeB  of  Information  concern- 
ing Jeffreys  are  the  State  Trials  and  North's 
Life  of  Lord  Guildford.  Some  touches  of 
minor  importance  I  owe  to  contemporary 
pamphlets  in  verse  and  prose.  Sach  are  the 
Bloody  Assises,  the  Life  and  Peath  of  George 
Lord  Jeffreys,  the  Paneg3rric  on  the  late  Lord 
Jefllreys,  the  Letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Jeflreys's  Blegy.  See  also  Evelyn's  Diary, 
Dec.  5.  1688,  Oct  31.  1685.  I  scarcely  need 
advise  every  reader  to  consult  Lord  Campbell's 
excellent  Life  of  Jeffreys. 
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the  consumer  would  derive  no  benefit ; 
and  the  only  gainers  would  be  those  for- 
tunate speculators  whose  cargoes  might 
happen  to  arrive  during  the  interval 
between  the  demise  of  the  crown  and 
the  meeting  of  the  Parliament.  The 
Treasury  was  besieged  by  merchants 
whose  warehouses  were  filled  with 
goods  on  which  duty  had  been  paid, 
and  who  were  in  grievous  apprehension 
of  being  undersold  and  ruined.  Impar- 
tial men  must  admit  that  this  was  one 
of  those  cases  in  which  a  government 
may  be  justified  in  deviating  from 
the  strictly  constitutional  course.  But 
when  it  is  necessary  to  deviate  from 
the  strictly  constitutional  course,  the 
deviation  clearly  ought  to  be  no  ^eater 
than  the  necessity  requires.  Guildford 
felt  this,  and  gave  advice  which  did 
him  honour.  He  i)roposed  that  the 
duties  should  be  leviec^  but  should  be 
kept  in  the  Exchequer  apart  from  other 
sums  till  the  Parliament  should  meet 
In  this  way  the  King,  while  violating 
the  letter  of  the  laws,  would  show  that 
he  wished  to  conform  to  their  spirit. 
Jeffreys  gave  very  different  counsel. 
He  advised  James  to  put  forth  an  edict 
declaring  it  to  be  His  Majesty's  will 
and  pleasure  that  the  customs  should 
continue  to  be  paid.  This  advice  was 
well  suited  to  the  King's  temper.  The 
judicious  proposition  of  the  Lord  Keeper 
was  rejected  as  worthy  only  of  a  Whig, 
or  of  what  was  still  worse,  a  Trimmer. 
A  proclamation,  such  as  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice had  suggested,  appeared*  Some 
people  expected  that  a  violent  outbreak 
of  public  indignation  would  be  the 
consequence,  but  they  were  deceived. 
The  spirit  of  opposition  had  not  yet 
revived;  and  the  court  might  safely 
venture  to  take  steps  which,  five  years 
before,  would  have  produced  a  rebellion. 
In  the  City  of  London,  lately  so  turbu- 
lent, scarcely  a  murmur  was  heard.* 
The  proclamation,  which  announced 
that  the  customs  would  still  be 
men"^^  Icvicd,  anuounccd  also  that  a 
called.  Parliament  would  shortly  meet 
It  was  not  without  many  misgivings 
that  James  had  determined  to  call  the 
Estates  of  his  realm  together.    The 

•  London  Gazette,  Feb.  12.  168|,    North's 
Life  of  Guildford,  254. 


moment  was,  indeed,  most  auspicious 
for  a  general  election.  Never  since  the 
accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart  had 
the  constituent  bodies  been  so  favour- 
ably disposed  towards  the  Court  Bnt 
the  new  sovereign's  mind  was  haunted 
by  an  apprehension  not  to  be  mentioned, 
even  at  this  distance  of  time,  without 
shame  and  indignation.  He  was  afraid 
that  by  summoning  his  Parliament  he 
might  incur  the  displeasure  of  tiie  King 
of  France. 

To  the  King  of  France  it  mattered 
little  which  of  the  two  English  tmhw 
factions  triumphed  at  the  elec-  ^^l^ 
tions :  for  all  the  Parliaments  June* 
which  had  met  since  the  Besto-  f^^ST 
ration,  whatever  might  have  '"^* 
been  their  temper  as  to  domestic  poli- 
tics, had  been  jealous  of  the  growing 
power  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.     On 
this  subject  there  was  little  difference 
between  the  Whigs  and  the   sturdy 
country  gentlemen  who  formed  the  main 
strength  of  the  Tory  party.    Lewis  had 
therefore   spared   neither  bribes  nor 
menaces  to  prevent  Charles  from  con- 
voking the  Houses:  and  James,  who 
had  from  the  first  been  in  the  secret  of 
his  brother's  foreign  politics,  had,  in 
becoming  King  of  England,  become 
also  a  hireling  and  vassal  of  France. 

Eochester,  Godolphin,  and  Sunder- 
land, who  now  formed  the  interior 
cabinet,  were  perfectly  aware  that  their 
late  master  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  money  frpm  the  coxirt  of  Ver- 
sailles. They  were  consulted  by  James 
as  to  the  expediency  of  convolang  the 
legislature.  They  acknowledged  the 
importance  of  keeping  Lewis  in  good 
humour:  but  it  seemed  to  them  that 
the  calling  of  a  Parliament  was  not  a 
matter  of  choice.  Patient  as  the  na- 
tion appeared  to  be,  there  were  limits 
to  its  patience.  The  principle,  that 
the  money  of  the  subject  could  not  be 
lawfully  taken  by  the  King  without 
the  assent  of  the  Commons,  was  firmly 
rooted  in  the  public  mind ;  and  though, 
on  an  extraordinary  emergency,  even 
Whigs  might  be  wiUing  to  pay,  during 
a  few  weeks,  duties  not  imposed  by 
statute,  it  was  certain  that  even  Tories 
would  become  refractory  if  such  irregu- 
lar taxation  should  continue  longer  than 
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the  special  circumstances  which  alone 
justified  it      The  Houses  then  must 
meet ;  and,  since  it  was  so,  the  sooner 
th^  were  summoned  the  better.   Even 
the  short  delay  which  would  be  occa- 
sioned by  a  reference   to  Versailles 
might   produce   irreparable    mischiel 
Di»x>ntent  and  suspicion  would  spread 
fast  through  society.     Halifax  would 
complain  that  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution  were  violated. 
The  Lord   Keeper,  like    a   cowardly 
pedantic  special  pleader  as   he  was, 
▼onld  take  the  same  side.  What  might 
have  been  done  with  a  good  grace 
vonld  at  last  be  done  with  a  bad  grace. 
Those  Teiy  ministers  whom  His  Ma- 
jesty most  wished  to  lower  in  the  public 
estimation  would  gain  popularity  at  his 
expense.    The  ill  temper  of  the  nation 
mi^^t  seriously  affect  the  result  of  the 
elections.    These  arguments  were  un- 
answerable.    The  iSng  therefore  noti- 
fied to  the  country  his  intention  of 
hiding  a  Parliament.    But  he  was 
painfolly  anxious  to  exculpate  himself 
from  the  guilt  of  having  acted  un- 
dutifully  and  disrespectfully  towards 
Fiance.    He  led  BarQlon  into  a  private 
loom,  and  there  apologised  for  having 
dared  to  take  so  important  a  step  with- 
out the  previous  sanction  of  Lewis. 
"Assure  your  master,"  said  James^  "of 
my  gratitude  and  attachment.    I  know 
tluit  without  his  protection  I  can  do 
nothing.     I  know  what  troubles  my 
brother  brought  on  himself  by  not  ad- 
herbg  steadily  to  France.    I  will  take 
good  care  not  to  let  the  Houses  meddle 
with  foreign  affairs.    If  I  see  in  them 
any  disposition  to  make  mischief  I 
wQl  send  them  about  their  business. 
£]^lain  this  to  my  good  brother.    I 
hope  that  he  will  not  take  it  amiss  that 
I  have  acted  without  consulting  him. 
He  has  a  right  to  be  consulted ;  and  it 
is  my  wish  to  consult  him  about  every- 
thing.   But  in  this  case  the  delay  even 
of  a  week  might  have  produced  serioxis 
consequences." 

These  ignominious  excuses  were,  on 
the  following  morning,  repeated  by 
Bochester.  Barillon  received  them 
dnlly.  Kochester,  grown  bolder,  pro- 
ceeded to  ask  for  money.  "  It  will  be 
well  laid  out,"  he  said:  "your  master 


cannot  employ  his  revenues  better.  Be- 
present  to  him  strongly  how  important 
it  is  that  the  King  of  England  should 
be  dependent,  not  on  his  own  people,  but 
on  the  firiendship  of  France  alone."  • 

Barillon  hastened  to  communicate  to 
Lewis  the  wishes  of  the  English  govern- 
ment; but  Lewis  had  already  antici- 
pated them.  His  first  act,  after  he  was 
apprised  of  the  death  of  Charles,  was 
to  collect  bills  of  exchange  on  England 
to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  thousand 
livres,  a  sum  equivalent  to  about  thirty- 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 
sterling.  Such  bills  were  not  uien  to 
be  easily  procured  in  Paris  at  a  day's 
notice.  In  a  few  hours,  however,  the 
purchase  was  effected,  and  a  courier 
started  for  London.f  As  soon  as  Baril- 
lon received  the  remittance,  he  flew  to 
Whitehall,  and  communicated  the  wel- 
come news.  James  was  not  ashamed 
to  shed,  or  pretend  to  shed,  tears  of 
delight  and  gratitude.  "Nobody  but 
your  King,**  he  said,  "  does  such  kind, 
sudi  nolue  things.  I  never  can  be 
grateful  enough.  Assure  him  that  my 
attachment  will  last  to  the  end  of  my 
days."  Bochester,  Sunderland,  and 
Godolphin  came,  one  after  another,  to 
embrace  the  ambassador,  and  to  whis- 
per to  him  that  he  had  given  new  life 
to  their  royal  master.^ 

But  though  James  and  his  three 
advisers  were  pleased  with  the  prompti- 
tude which  Lewis  had  shown,  they 
were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
amount  of  the  donation.  As  they  were 
afraid,  however,  that  they  might  give 
offence  by  importunate  mendicancy, 
thev  merely  hinted  their  wishes.  They 
dedared  that  they  had  no  intention  of 
haggling  with  so  generous  a  benefactor 
as  the  French  King,  and  that  they 
were  willing  to  trust  entirely  to  his 
munificence.  They,  at  the  same  time, 
attempted  to  propitiate  him  by  a  large 
sacrifice  of  national  honour.  It  was 
well  known  that  one  chief  end  of  his 

*  The  chief  authority  for  these  transaotions 
is  Barillon's  despatch  of  Feb.  ^.  1685.  It 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Fox's 
History.  See  also  Preston's  letter  to  James, 
dated  April  |J.  1685,  in  Dalrymple. 

t  Lewis  to  Barillon,  Feb.  Jg.  1686. 

t  Barillon,  Feb.  ||.  1685. 
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poUticfl  was  to  add  the  Belgian  pro- 
vhices  to  his  dominions.  England  was 
bound  by  a  treaty,  which  had  been 
conclnded  with  Spain  when  Banby  was 
Lord  Treasurer,  to  resist  any  attempt 
which  France  might  make  on  those 
proTinces.  The  three  ministers  in- 
formed Barillon  that  their  master  con- 
sidered that  treaty  as  no  longer  obliga- 
tory. It  had  been  made,  they  said,  by 
Charles :  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
binding  on  him ;  but  his  brother  did 
not  think  himself  bound  by  it  The 
most  Christian  King  might,  therefore, 
without  any  fear  of  opposition  from 
England,  proceed  to  annex  Brabant 
and  Hainault  to  his  empire.* 

It  was  at  the  same  time  resolved 
Chorehui  that  an  extraordinary  embassy 
J2J5r  should  be  sent  to  assure  Lewis 
to  France,  of  the  sTatitude  and  affection 
of  James.  For  this  mission  was  selected 
a  man  who  did  not  as  yet  occupy  a 
very  eminent  position,  wit  whose  re- 
nown, strangefy  made  up  of  infamy 
and  gloiy,  fSled  at  a  later  period  the 
whole  civilised  world. 

Soon  after  the  Bestoration,  in  the 
g^  gay  and  dissolute  times  which 

hirtofy.  have  been  celebrated  by  the 
lively  pen  of  Hamilton,  James,  young 
and  araent  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
had  been  attracted  by  Arabella  Church- 
ill, one  of  the  maids  of  honour  who 
waited  on  his  first  wife.  The  youlig 
lady  was  plain :  but  the  taste  of  James 
was  not  nice:  and  she  became  his 
avowed  mistress.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  poor  Cavalier  knieht  who  haunted 
Whitehall,  and  made  himself  ridiculous 
by  publishing  a  dull  and  affected  folio, 
long  forgotten,  in  praise  of  monarchy 
and  monarchs.  The  necessities  of  the 
Churchills  were  pressing :  their  loyalty 
was  ardent ;  and  their  only  feeling 
about  Arabella's  seiiuction  seems  to 
have  been  joyful  surprise  that  so 
homely  a  girl  should  have  attained  such 
hi^  preferment. 

Her  interest  was  indeed  of  great  use 
to  her  relations :  but  none  of  them  was 
80  fortunate  as  her  eldest  brother  John, 
a  fine  youth,  who  carried  a  pair  of 
colours  in  tiie  foot  guards.    He  rose 

•  BaiiUon,  Feb.  §f .  1685. 


fast  in  the  court  and  in  tiie  amy,  and 
was  early  distinguished  as  a  man  of 
fashion  and  of  pleasure.  His  stature 
was  commanding,  his  &ce  handsome, 
his  address  singularly  winning,  yet  of 
such  dignity  that  the  most  impertinent 
fops  never  ventured  to  take  any  libeily 
with  him ;  his  temper,  even  in  tiie 
most  vexatious  and  irritating  dream' 
stances,  always  under  perfect  comBand. 
His  education  had  been  so  much  Be* 
glected  that  he  could  not  spell  the  most 
common  words  of  his  own  language: 
but  his  acute  and  vigorous  trnderstand- 
ing  amply  supplied  the  place  of  bock 
learning.  He  was  not  talkative :  but, 
when  he  was  forced  to  speak  in  pobfie^ 
his  natural  eloquence  moved  the  enry 
of  practised  rhetoricians.*  "Sis  courage 
was  singularly  cool  and  impertuzbalJe. 
During  many  years  of  anxiety  and 
peril,  ne  never,  in  any  emergency,  lost; 
even  for  a  moment,  the  perfect  use  of 
his  admirable  judgment. 

In  his  twenty-third  year  he  wm  sent 
with  his  regiment  to  join  the  Frcndi 
forces,  then  engaged  in  operations 
against  Holland.  His  serene  intre- 
pidity distinguished  him  among  thou- 
sands of  brave  soldiers.  His  profes- 
sional skill  commanded  the  res^)ect  of 
veteran  oflftcers.  He  was  publidy 
thanked  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and 
received  many  marks  of  esteem  and 
confidence  from  Turenne,  who  was  then 
at  the  height  of  military  gloiy. 

TTnhap5)ily  the  splendid  qualities  of 
John  Churchill  were  mingled  with 
alloy  of  the  most  sordid  kind.  Some 
propensiti^,  which  in  youth  are  singn* 
larly  uiigraceful,  began  very  eaiiy  to 
show  themselves  in  him.  He  was 
thrifty  in  his  very  vices,  and  leried 
ample  contributions  on  ladies  enriched 
by  the  spoils  of  more  liberal  lorem 
Ke  was,  during  a  short  timo,  the  ob'eet 
of  the  violent  but  fickle  fondness  ofthe 
Duchess  of  Cleveland.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  caught  with  her  by  the  King; 
and  was  forced  to  leap  out  of  the  win- 
dow.     She  rewarded  this  hazardous 

*  Swift,  who  hated  Marlboron^  and  «1)0 
was  little  disposed  to  allow  any  merit  totbose 
whom  be  hated,  says,  in  tMe  famous  letter  to 
Craseus.   "Yon  are  no  ill  orator  in  tbe 

Senate/' 
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fe«t  of  gallantry  with  a  present  of  ftye 
thousand  pounds.  With  this  snm  the 
pndent  young  hero  instantly  bought 
an  annuity  of  five  hundred  a  year,  well 
secnred  on  landed  property'.  •  Already 
his  priTate  drawer  contained  a  hoard 
of  boad  pieces  which,  fifty  years  later, 
yrhm  he  was  a  Duke,  a  Prince  of  the 
ikptre,  and  the  richest  sulrject  in 
Europe,  remained  untouched.! 

After  the  <dose  of  the  war  he  was 
attadied  to  the  household  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  accompanied  his  patron  to  the 
Low  Countries  and  to  Edinburgh,  and 
was  rewarded  for  his  services  with  a 
Seotdi  peerage  and  with  the  command 
of  the  only  re^ment  of  dragoons  which 
188  then  on   the  Etaglidi  establish- 

menLX  ^^  "^^i^  ^^  &  P<^  ^  ^^^ 
funfly  of  James's  younger  daughter, 
the  Brincess  of  Bennrark. 

Lord  Chufi^iU  was  now  sent  as  am- 
bassador extraordinary  to  Versailles. 
He  had  it  in  ehaie«»  to  express  the 
wum  gratitude  of  the  English  govern- 
ment far  the  money  whieh  had  been  so 
generoudy  bestowed.  It  had  been  ori- 
nally  intended  that  he  should,  at  the 
same  time,  ai&  Lewis  for  a  mudi  larger 
som;  hut,  en  fiill  consideration,  it 
vas  apprehended  tiiat  such  indelicate 
greediness  nd^t  disgast  the  benefactor 
vfaose  spontaneous  Hberality  had  been 
90  sigiially  displayed*  Churchill  was 
then^jve  directed  to  confine  himself  to 
thanks  fbr  what  was  past^  and  to  say 
Qottifflg  abouEt  the  fktare.§ 

Bit  James  and  hk  ministers^  even 

*  Baartmotith's  note  on  finmet,  'i.  264. 
Gheitertdd'sLetterB,NoT.18. 1748.  Chester- 
fiiid  k  an  woexcepfAonaAAe  wttness ;  for  the 
mmity  was  %  oiuacga  on  the  estate  of  hi» 
gnad&tther,  Halifax.  I  believe  that  there  is 
00  fkmndation  for  a  disgnoeivl  addition  to 
tbeatory  wUdi  mi^  be  found  in  Pope : 

"1k«  aAta^  toe,  to  wkom  ilM-mld  It  doira, 
U«H  to  TCfuw  hia  mlttrew  half  a  crown." 

Cod  obDi  tlite  a  i>iece  of  travelling  B(»ndal. 

t  Piope  in  Spenoe'ft  Aneodotes. 

t  fte  tbe  EMorieal  Beoonds  U  the  First 
n  Boval  Dragoons^  The  appointment  of 
Ghacmll  to  tite  command  of  this  regiment 
w  ridicoled  aa  an  imCauoe  of  absurd  pcu> 
tiaUty.  One  lampoon  of  that  time,  which  I  do 
Bot  fcnember  to  have  seen  in  print,  bnt  of 
wbldi  a  momnorfpt  copj  is  in  ttie  ]Mtidi 
yneoB.  oentalna  theaelixiee : 

'  Lai>.0at  onr  mtm  wltb  spomB  < 


TIM  WOMiC  MMOd 

A#that  ChvrelilU  should 
B«  pot  to  eomtnapd  the  dragooni.* 

{Bvfilon,  Feb.  |l.  1685. 


while  protesting  that  they  did  not  mean 
to  be  importunate,  contrived  to  hint, 
very  intelligibly,  what  they  wished  and 
expected.  In  the  French  ambassador 
they  had  a  dexterous,  a  zealous,  and,  \ 
perhaps,  not  a  disinterested  intercessor.  ! 
Lewis  made  some  difficulties,  probably  j 
with  the  design  of  enhancing  ike  value 
of  his  gifts.  In  a  very  few  weeks, 
however,  Barillon  received  from  Ver- 
sailles fifteen  himdred  thousand  livres 
more.  This  sum,  equivalent  to  about  a 
hundred  and  twelve  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  he  was  instructed  to  dole  out 
cautiously.  He  was  authorised  to  fur- 
nish the  English  government  with 
thirty  thousand  poxmds,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  corrupting  members  of  the  new 
House  of  Cc^unons.  The  rest  he  was 
directed  to  keep  in  reserve  for  some  ex- 
traordinary emergency,  such  as  a  dis- 
solution or  an  insurrection.* 

The  turpitude  of  these  transactions 
is  universally  acknowledged :  but  their 
real  nature  seems  to  be  often  misun- 
derstood :  for,  though  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  last  two  Kings  of  the  House  of 
Stuart  has  never,  since  the  correspond- 
ence of  Barillon  was  exposed  to  the 
public  eye,  found  an  apologist  among 
us,  there  is  still  a  party  which  labours 
to  excuse  their  domestic  policy.  Yet 
it  is  certain  that  between  ^eir  domes- 
tic policy  and  their  foreign  policrj^  there 
was  a  necessary  and  indksoluble  con- 
nection. If  they  had  upheld,  during  a 
single  year,  the  honour  of  the  country 
abroad,  they  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  diange  the  whole  system  of 
their  administration  at  home.  To 
praise  them  for  refusing  to  govern  in 
conformity  with  the  sense  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  yet  to  blame  them  for  sub- 
mitting to  the  dictation  of  Lewis,  is 
inconsistent.  For  they  had  only  one 
dhoice,  to  be  dependent  on  Lewis,  or  to 
be  dependent  on  Parliament.  I 

James,  to  do  him  justice,  would 
gladly  have  found  out  a  third  way :  but 
there  was  none.  He  became  the  slave 
of  France :  but  it  would  be  incorrect 
to  represent  him  as  a  contented  slave. 
He  had  spirit  enough  to  be  at  times 

I    *  Barillon,  April  -fg. ;  Lewis  to  Barillon, 
April^. 
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angiv  with  himself  for  submitting  to 
sndi* thraldom,  and  impatient  to  break 
loose  from  it ;  and  this  disposition  was 
studiously  enqouraged  by  the  agentis  of 
many  foreign  powers. 

His  accession  had  excited  hopes 
Peeiinjw  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  cveiy  Continental 
SLratS*""  court:  and  the  commencement 
goTcrn.  of  his  administration  was 
to^Mt  watched  by  strangers  with  in- 
Eagiand.  Merest  scarcely  less  deep  than 
that  which  was  felt  by  his  own  subjects. 
One  government  alone  wished  that  the 
troubles  which  had,  during  three  genera- 
tions, distracted  England,  might  be  eter- 
naL  All  other  governments,  whether 
republican  or  monarchical,  whether 
Protestant  or  Boman  Catholic,  wished 
to  see  those  troubleis  happily  terminat-ed. 
The  nature  of  the  long  contests 
between  the  Stuarts  and  their  Parlia- 
ments was-  indeed  very  imperfectly  ap- 
prehended by  foreign  statesmen:  but 
no  statesman  could  fail  to  perceive  the 
effect  which  that  contest  had  produced 
on  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  In 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  sympathies 
of  the  ^courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid 
would  doubtless  have  been  with  a 
prince  struggling  against  subjects,  and 
especially  with  a  Boman  Catholic 
prince  struggling  against  heretical  sub- 
jects: but  all  such  sympathies  were 
now  overpowered  by  a  stronger  feeling. 
The  fear  and  hatred  inspired  by  the 
greatness,  the  injustice,  and  the  arro- 
gance of  the  French  King  were  at  the 
height.  His  neighbours  might  well 
doubt  whether  it  were  more  dangerous 
to  be  at  war  or  at  peace  with  him. 
For  in  peace  he  contmued  to  plunder 
and  to  outrage  them;  and  they  had 
tried  the  chances  of  war  against  him  in 
vain.  In  this  perplexity  they  looked 
with  intense  anxiety  towards  England. 
Would  she  act  on  the  principles  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  or  on  the  principles  of 
the  treaty  of  Dover?  On  that  issue 
depended  the  fate  of  all  her  neighbours. 
"With  her  help  Lewis  might  yet  be 
withstood:  but  no  help  could  be  ex- 
pected from  her  till  she  was  at  imity 
with  herself.  Before  the  strife  between 
the  throne  and  the  Parliament  began, 
she  had  been  a  power  of  the  first  rank : 
on  the  day  on  '^duch  that  strife  termi- 


nated she  became  a  power  of  the  first 
rank  again :  but  while  the  dispute  re- 
mained undecided,  she  was  condemned 
to  inaction  and  to  vassalage.  She  had 
been  great  under  the  Plantagenets  and 
Tudors:  she  was  again  great  under  the 
princes  who  reigned  after  the  Bevolu- 
tion :  but,  under  the  Kings  of  the 
House  of  Stuart^  she  was  a  blank  in 
the  map  of  Europe.  She  had  lost  one 
class  of  energies,  and  had  not  yet  ac- 
quired another.  That  species  of  force 
which,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  had 
enabled  her  to  humble  France  and 
Spain,  had  ceased  to  exist.  That  spe- 
cies of  force,  which,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  humbled  France  and  Spain 
once  more,  had  not  yet  been  cdled 
into  action.  The  government  was  no 
longer  a  limited  monarchy  after  the 
fashion  of  the  middle  ages.  It  had 
not  yet  become  a  limited  monarchy 
after  the  modem  fashion.  With  the 
vices  of  two  different  systems  it  had 
the  strength  of  neither.  The  elements 
of  our  polity,  instead  of  combining  in 
harmony,  counteracted  and  neutralised 
each  other.  All  was  transition,  conflict, 
and  disorder.  The  chief  business  of 
the  sovereign  was  to  in&inge  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  legislature.  The  chief 
business  of  the  legislature  was  to  en- 
croach on  the  prerogatives  of  the  sove- 
reign. The  King  readily  accepted 
foreign  aid,  which  relieved  him  from 
the  misery  of  being  dependent  on  a 
mutinous  Parliament.  The  Parliament 
refused  to  the  King  the  means  of  sup- 
porting the  national  honour  abroad, 
from  an  apprehension,  too  well  founded, 
that  those  means  might  be  employed  in 
order  to  establish  despotism  at  home. 
The  effect  of  these  jecdousies  was  that 
our  country,  with  all  her  vast  resources, 
was  of  as  little  weight  in  Christendom  as 
the  duchy  of  Savoy  or  the  duchy  of  Jmt- 
raine,  and  certainly  of  far  less  weight 
than  the  small  province  of  Holland. 

France  was  deeply  interested  in  pro- 
longing this  state  of   things.*     AH 

«  I  might  transcribe  half  Barillon's  oorres* 
pondence  in  proof  of  this  proposition :  hot  I 
will  quote  onl  j  one  passage,  in  which  tbep(di<7 
of  the  Frenoh  government  towfurds  EiiiB:lu>d 
is  exhibited  concisely  and  with  perfect  dea^ 
ness. 

"  On  pent  tenir  pour  nn  maxime  indubitable 
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other  powers  were  deeply  interested  in 
bringing  it  to  a  close.  The  general 
wish  of  Europe  was  that  James  would 
govern  in  conformity  with  law  and 
with  public  opinion.  From  the  Escu- 
rial  itself  came  letters,  expressing  an 
earnest  hope  that  the  new  King  of 
England  would  be  on  good  terms  with 
p^jj  ^  his  Parliament  and  his  peo- 
thewurt  pie.*  From  the  Vatican  itself 
'^^""^  came  cautions  against  im- 
moderate zeal  for  the  Boman  Catho- 
lic faith.  Benedict  Odescalchi,  who 
filled  the  papal  chair  tmder  the  name 
of  Innocent  the  Eleventh,  felt,  in  his 
diaracter  of  temporal  sovereign,  all 
those  apprehensions  with  which  other 
princes  watched  the  progress  of  the 
French  power.  He  had  also  grounds 
of  uneasiness  which  were  peculiar  to 
himself.  It  was  a  happy  circumstance 
for  the  Protestant  religion  that,  at  the 
moment  when  the  last  Eoman  Catholic 
King  of  England  mounted  the  throne, 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  was  torn 
by  dissension,  and  threatened  with  a 
new  schism.  A  quarrel  similar  to  that 
which  had  ragedin  the  eleventh  centuiy 
between  the  Emperors  and  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  had  arisen  between  Lewis  and 
Innocent.  Lewis,  zealous  even  to 
Wgotiy  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  Borne,  but  tenacious  of  his  regal 

qua  racooid  dn  Boy  d'Angleterre  avec  son 
parieznent,  en  qnelque  maniire  qu'il  se  fasse, 
n'est  pas  oonforme  aux  int^r§ts  de  Y.  M.  Je 
loe  oontente  de  penser  oela  sans  m'en  ouvrir 
iper80ime,et  je  cache  avec  Eoin  mes  senti- 

mcM  &  cet  ^rard.'*— BariUon  to  Lewis,  |^^; 

l<t87.  That  this  was  the  real  secret  of  the 
vlu^  policy  of  Lewis  towards  our  country 
vaa  perfectly  understood  at  Vienna.  The 
Emperor    Leopold    wrote    thus    to  James, 

^^'^  1689 :  "  Ckdli  id  unum  agebant,  nt, 

perpetoas  inter  Serenitatem  vestram  et  ejus- 
dem  popnlos  fovendo  slmultates,  reliquaa 
ChrisUansB  Enropeo  tanto  securius  insulta- 
rettt," 

•  "  Que  sea  unido  con  sn  reyno,  y  en  todo 
Imena  intelligenda  con  el  parlamento." — ^De- 
^Mtdi  from  the  King  of  Spain  to  Don  Pedro 
Bonquillo,  March  ||.  168J7.  This  despatch  is 
in  the  archives  of  Sunancas,  which  contain  a 
gteafc  man  of  papers  relating  to  English 
*S»Sxt,  OopieB  of  the  most  interesting  of 
tlMee  papers  are  in  the  possession  of  M.  Guizot, 
ud  were  1^  him  lent  to  me.  Itiswithpecu- 
U*r  pleatare  tiiat,  at  this  time,  I  acknowledge 
Uds  mark  of  the  friend^p  of  so  great  a  man. 


authority,  accused  the  Pope  of  en- 
croaching on  the  secular  rights  of  the 
French  6x)wn,  and  was  in  turn  accused 
by  the  Pope  of  encroaching  on  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  keys.  The 
Kin^,  haughty  as  he  was,  encountered 
a  spirit  even  more  determined  than  his 
own.  Innocent  was,  in  all  private  re- 
lations, the  meekest  and  gentlest  of 
men:  but,  when  he  spoke  officially 
&om  the  chair  of  Saint  Peter,  he  spoke 
in  the  tones  of  Gregory  the  Seventh 
and  of  Siztus  the  F§th.  The  dispute 
became  serious.  Agents  of  the  King 
were  exconmiunicated.  Adherenta  <5 
the  Pope  were  banished.  The  King 
made  the  champions  of  his  authority 
Bishops.  The  Pope  refused  them  in- 
stitution. They  took  possession  of  the 
episcopal  palaces  and  revenues:  but 
they  were  incompetent  to  perform  the 
episcopal  functions.  Before  the  struggle 
terminated,  there  were  in  France  tlurty 
prelates  who  could  not  confirm  or  or- 
daiii.* 

Had  any  prince  then  living,  except 
Lewis,  been  engaged  in  such  a  dispute 
with  the  Vatican,  he  would  have  had 
all  Protestant  governments  on  his  side. 
But  the  fear  and  resentment  which  the 
ambition  and  insolence  of  the  French 
King  had  inspired  were  such  that  who- 
ever had  the  courage  manfully  to  op- 
pose him  was  sure  of  public  sympathy. 
Even  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  who 
h&d  always  detested  the  Pope,  could 
not  re&am  from,  wishing  him  success 
against  a  tyrant  who  aimed  at  universal 
monarchy.  It  was  thus  that^  in  the 
present  century,  many  who  regarded 
Pius  the  Seventh  as  Antichrist  were 
well  pleased  to  see  Antichrist  confront 
the  gigantic  power  of  Napoleon. 

The  resentment  which  Innocent  felt 
towards  France  disposed  him  to  take  a 
mild  and  liberal  view  of  the  affairs  of 
England.  The  return  of  the  English 
people  to  the  fold  of  which  he  was  the 
shepherd  would  undoubtedly  have  re- 
joiced his  soul.  But  he  was  too  wise  a 
man  to  believe  that  a  nation,  so  bold 

♦  Pew  English  readers  will  be  desirous  to 
go  deep  into  the  history  of  this  quarrel. 
Summiuries  will  be  found  in  Cardinal  Baussct's 
Life  of  BoBSuet,  and  in  Voltaire's  Age  of  Lewis 

xrv. 
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and  stubborn,  ooold  be  brought  back 
to  the  Church  of  Eome  by  the  violent 
and  unconstitutional  exercise  of  royal 
authority.  It  was  not  difficult  to  fore- 
see tJiat)  if  James  attempted  to  promote 
the  interests  of  his  religion  by  illegal 
and  impopular  means,  the  attempt 
would  fail ;  the  hatred  with  which  the 
heretical  islanders  regarded  the  true 
faith  would  become  fiercer  and  stronger 
than  ever ;  and  an  indissoluble  associa- 
tion would  be  created  in  their  minds 
between  Protestantism  and  civil  free- 
dom, between  Popery  and  arbitrary 
power.  In  the  meantime  the  King 
would  be  an  object  of  aversion  and 
suspicion  to  his  people.  England  would 
still  be,  as  she  had  been  under  James 
the  First,  under  Charles  the  Firsts  and 
under  Charles  the  Second,  a  power  of 
the  third  rank;  and  France  would 
domineer  unchecked  beyond  the  Alps 
and  the  Rhine.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  probable  that  James,  by  acting 
with  prudence  and  moderation,  by 
strictly  observing  the  laws,  and  by 
exerting  himself  to  win  the  confidence 
of  his  Parliament,  might  be  able  to 
obtain,  for  the  professors  of  his  religion, 
a  large  measure  of  relief  Penal 
statutes  would  go  first.  Statutes  im- 
posing civil  incapacities  would  soon 
follow.  In  the  meantime,  the  English 
King  and  the  English  nation  united 
might  head  the  European  coalition, 
and  might  oppose  an  insuperable  bar- 
rier to  Sie  cupidity  of  Lewis. 

Innocent  was  confirmed  in  his  judg- 
ment by  the  principal  Englishmen  who 
resided  at  his  court.  Of  these  the 
most  illustrious  was  Philip  Howard, 
sprung  firom  the  noblest  houses  of 
Britain,  grandson,  on  one  side,  of  an 
Earl  of  Arundel,  on  the  other,  of  a 
Duke  of  Lennox  Philip  had  long 
been  a  member  of  the  sacred  college : 
he  was  commonly  designated  as  the 
Cardinal  of  England ;  and  he  was  the 
chief  counsellor  of  the  Holy  See  in 
matters  relating  to  his  country.  He 
had  been  driven  into  exile  by  the  out- 
cry of  Protestant  bigots ;  and  a  mem- 
ber of  his  family,  the  unfortunate 
Stafford,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  their 
rage.  But  neith^  the  Cardinal's  own 
wrongs,  nor  those  of  his  house,  had  so 


heated  his  mind  as  to  make  him  artsh 
adviser.  Eveiy  letter,  thereftH'e,  wMeh 
went  from,  the  Vatican  to  Whitehall, 
recommended  patienee,  moderation,  and 
respect  for  the  prgodicee  of  the  Eng- 
lish people.* 

In  the  mind  of  James  there  wu  a 
great  coofiict    We  should  do  s**^ 
him  injustice  if  we  s^posed  ^i,^ 
that  a  state  of  vassalage  was  ^*">^ 
agreeable    to  his  temp^.    He  loved 
authority  and  business.    He  had  a  high 
sense  of  his  own  personal  digni^.  Nay, 
he  was  not  altogetiier  destitute  of  a 
sentiment  which  bore  fume  affinity  to 
patriotism.    It  galled  his  soul  to  tmnk 
that  the  kingdom  which  he  ruled  wis 
of  far  less  account  in  the  world  tittn 
many  states  which  possessed  amsUer 
natural  advantages;  and  he  liaten«d 
eagerly  to  foreign  ministers  when  thej 
urged  him  to  assert  the  dignity  of  hu 
rank,  to  place  hinttelf  at  the  head  ef  a 
great  confedeiaey,  to  beoomfi  tibe  pco- 
tector  of  injured  nations,  and  to  tame 
the  pride  of  that  power  which  held  the 
Continent  in  awe.    Sueh  esduntatioais 
made  his  heart  swell  witii  eonotioBS 
unknown  to  his  careless  and  effemmste 
brother.    ]^t  those  euotions  wigeaoon 
subdued  by    a  strooger   feeling.    A 
vigorous   foreiflp    policr^    necwBaofy 
implied  a  eoncmatosy  domestie  poUoj. 
It  was  impossible  at  once  to  confront 
the  might  of  Erance  and  to  tnuii|de  on 
the  liberties  of  England.  Theezeeatire 
government  could  undertake  nothing 
great  without  the  support  of  the  Com- 
mons,  and  could  obtain  tiieir  support 
only  by  acting  in  oonformLty  with  tiiflir 
opinion.    Thus  James  found  that  the 
two  things  which  he  most  de- 
sired could   not  be  ei^joyed 
together.  His  second  wish  was 
to  beif  eared  and  respected  abroad.  But 
his    first   wish   was   to  be   abaolntB 
master  at  home.    Between  the  incom- 
patible ol^'eets  on  which  his  heast  was 
set^  he,  for  a  time,  went  inerK^ntely 
to  and  fro.    The  ooofiict  in  Ms  own 
breast  gave  to  his  public  acts  a  atcange 
appearance  of  indedmopaad  insineerity. 
Those  who,  withost^e  due,  attemptia 

•  Bamefc,  i.  661.,  and  Letter  from  Bobm; 
Dead's  Cbxudb.  Hbtoiy,  part  yOL  book  L 

art.  1. 
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to  explore  the  maze  of  his  politics  were 
unable  to  nnderstand  how  the  same 
man  could  be,  in  the  same  week,  so 
haoghfy  and  so  mean.  Even  Lewis 
was  perplexed  by  the  yagaries  of  an 
ally  who  passed,  in  a  few  hours,  from 
homage  to  defiance,  and  £rom  defiance 
to  homage.  Yet,  now  that  the  whole 
eondact  of  James  is  before  us,  this 
inooQsistency  seems  to  admit  of  a 
simple  explanation. 

At  the  moment  of  his  accession  he 
was  in  doubt  whether  the  kingdom 
wonld  peaceably  submit  to  his  autho- 
lity.  The  Exdusionists,  lately  so 
powerful,  might  rise  in  arms  against 
nim.  He  might  be  in  great  need  of 
French  money  and  Erendi  troops.  He 
was  therefore,  during  some  days,  content 
to  be  a  sycophant  and  a  mendicant. 
He  humbly  apologised  for  daring  to 
eall  his  Parliament  together  without 
the  consent  of  the  French  goyemment. 
He  b^ged  hard  for  a  French  sub^dy. 
He  wept  with  joy  oyer  the  French  bills 
of  exchange.  He  sent  to  Versailles  a 
sped&i  embassy  charged  with  assur- 
ances of  his  gratitude,  attachment,  and 
sobmis^on.  But  scarcely  had  the 
embassy  departed  when  his  feelings 
underwent  a  change.  He  had  been 
eyerywhere  procl^ned  without  one 
riol^  without  one  seditious  outcry. 
'Svm  aU  corner^  of  the  island  he 
received  intelligence  that  his  subjects 
were  tranquil  and  obedient.  His  spirit 
lose.  The  degrading  relation  in  which 
he  stood  to  a  foreign  power  seemed 
intolerable.  He  became  proud,  punc- 
tilious, boastful,  quarrelsome.  He  held 
soch  lugh  language  about  the  dignity 
of  his  crown  and  the  balance  of  power 
that  his  whole  court  fully  expected  a 
complete  reyolution  in  the  foreign 
politics  of  the  realm.  He  commanded 
Chnrchill  to  send  home  a  minute  report 
of  the  ceremonial  of  Versailles,  in 
Older  that  the  honours  with  which  the 
Endlsh  embascnr  was  receiyed  there 
mi^t  be  repaid,  and  not  more  than 
repaid,  to  the  representatiye  of  France 
«t  WhitehaU.  The  news  of  this  change 
^as  received  with  delight  at  Madrid, 
^^ienna,  and  the  Hague.*    Lewis  was 

*  Oonsnltatfons  of  the  Spanish  Council  of 
Stata  on  April  ^.  and  ApxU  Jf.  1685,  in  the 
Archivea  of  Simancaa. 


at  first  merely  diverted.  "Mv  ^ood 
ally  talks  big/'  he  said ;  **  but  he  is  as 
fond  of  my  pistoles  as  ever  his  brother 
was."  Soon,  however,  the  altered  de- 
meanour of  James,  and  the  hopes  with 
which  that  demeanour  inspired  both 
the  branches  of  the  House  of  Austria^ 
began  to  call  for  more  serious  nodca. 
A  remarkable  letter  is  still  extant,  in 
which  the  French  King  intimated  a 
strong  suspicion  that  he  had  been 
duped,  and  that  the  very  money  which 
he  had  sent  to  Westminster  would  be 
employed  against  him.* 

By  this  tmie  England  had  recovered 
from  the  sadness  and  anxiety  caused 
by  the  death  of  the  good  natured 
dharlea.  The  Tories  were  loud  in 
professions  of  attachment  to  their  tt«w 
master.  The  hatred  of  the  Whigs  was 
kept  down  by  fear.  That  great  mas^ 
which  i«  not  steadily  Whig  or  Tory, 
but  which  inclines  alternately  to  Whig* 
gism  and  to  T^yism,  was  still  on 
the  Toxy  side.  The  reaction  which 
had  followed  the  dissolution  of  the 
Oxford  parliament  had  not  yet  spent 
its  force. 

The  King  early  put  the  loyal^  of 
his  Protestant  finends  to  the  Patrii«e«. 

Eroof.  While  he  was  a  subject,  JJlSJj*** 
e  had  been  in  the  habit  of  gom«n 
hearing  mass  with  closed  doors  riteatoSt* 
in  a  small  oratory  which  had  ^'*~*' 
been  fi^tted  up  for  his  wife.  He  mow 
ordered  the  doors  to  be  thrown  open,  hi 
order  that  all  who  came  to  pay  their 
duty  to  him  might  see  the  ceremony. 
When  the  host  was  elevated  there  wa» 
a  strange  confusion  in  the  antechamber. 
The  Roman  Catholics  fell  on  their 
knees :  the  Protestants  hurried  out  of 
the  room.  Soon  a  new  pulpit  waa 
erected  in  the  palace;  and,  during 
Lent,  a  series  of  sermons  was  preachea 
there  by  Popish  divines,  to  the  great 
discomposure  of  zealous  churchmen.t 

A  more  serious  innovation  followed. 
Passion  week  came;  and  the  King 
determined  to  hear  mass  with  the  same 
pomp  with  which  his  predecessors  had 


♦  Lewis  to  Bairillon,^^  1688;  Bnmet, 
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been  surrounded  when  they  repaired  to 
the  temples  of  the  established  religion. 
He  announced  his  intention  to  the 
three  members  of  the  interior  cabinet, 
and  requested  them  to  attend  him. 
Sunderland,  to  whom  all  religions  wore 
the  same,  readily  consentedC  Godol- 
phin,  as  Chamberlain  of  the  Queen,  had 
already  been  in  the  habit  of  giTing  her 
his  hand  when  she  repaired  to  her 
oratory,  and  felt  no  scruple  about 
bowing  himself  officially  in  the  house 
of  Rimmon.  But  Rochester  was  greatly 
disturbed.  His  influence  in  the  country 
arose  chiefly  from  the  opinion  enter- 
tained by  uie  clergy  and  by  the  Tory 
gentiy,  that  he  was  a  zealous  and 
•uncompromising  friend  of  the  Church. 
His  orthodoxy  had  been  considered  as 
fuUy  atoning  for  faults  which  would 
otherwise  have  made  him  the  most 
unpopular  man  in  the  kingdom,  for 
boundless  arrogance,  for  extreme  vio- 
lence of  temper,  and  for  manners  almost 
brutal.*  He  feared  that  by  complying 
with  the  royal  wishes,  he  should  greatly 
lower  himself  in  the  estimation  of  his 
party.  After  some  altercation  he  ob- 
tained permission  to  pass  the  holidays 
out  of  town.  All  the  other  great  civil 
dignitaries  were  ordered  to  be  at 
their  posts  on  Easter  Sunday.  The 
rites  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  once 
more,  after  an  interval  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  years,  performed  at 
"Westminster  with  regal  splendour.  The 
(Juards  were  drawn  out  The  Knights 
of  the  Garter  wore  their  collars.  The 
Duke  of  Somerset,  second  in  rank 
among  the  temporal  nobles  of  the 
realm,  carried  the  sword  of  state.  A 
long  train  of  great  lords  accompanied 
the  King  to  his  seat  But  it  was  re- 
marked that  Ormond  and  Halifax 
remained  in  the  antechamber.  A  few 
years  before  they  had  gallantly  defend- 
ed the  cause  of  James  against  some 
of  those  who  now  pressed  past  them. 
Ormond  had  borne  no  share  in  the 
slaughter  of  Roman  Catholics.  Halifax 
had  courageously  pronounced  Stafford 
not  guilty.  As  the  timeservers  who 
had    pretended    to   shudder    at    the 

•  **  To  thoM  tli»t  ask  boon* 
He  Kwcan  by  God'i  oods. 
And  chidM  them  h  if  thej  came  there  to  iteal  tpoont.*' 
Lamentable  Lory,  a  ballad,  1684. 


thought  of  a  Popish  king,  and  who 
had  shed  without  pity  the  innocent 
blood  of  a  Popish  peer,  now  elbowed 
each  other  to  get  near  a  Popish  altar, 
the  accomplished  Trimmer  might,  with 
some  justice,  indulge  his  solitary  pride 
in  that  unpopular  nickname.* 

Within  a  week  after  this  ceremony 
James  made  a  far  greater  sa-  nueot*. 
crifice  of  his  own  religious  «»«*ioo. 
prejudices  than  he  had  yet  called  on 
any  of  his  Protestant  subjects  to  make. 
He  was  crowned  on  the  twenty-third 
of  April,  the  feast  of  the  patron  saint 
of  the  realm.  The  Abbey  and  the 
Hall  were  splendidly  decorated.  The 
presence  of  the  Queen  and  of  the 
peeresses  gave  to  the  solemnity  a 
charm  which  had  been  wanting  to  the 
magnificent  inauguration  of  the  late 
King.  Yet  those  who  remembered 
that  inauguration  pronounced  that 
there  was  a  great  falling  oft.  The 
ancient  usage  was  that^  before  a  coro- 
nation, the  sovereign,  with  all  his 
heralds,  judges,  councillors,  lords,  and 
great  dignitaries,  should  ride  in  state 
from  the  Tower  to  Westminster.  Of 
these  cavalcades  the  last  and  the  most 
glorious  was  that  which  passed  through 
the  capital  while  the  feelings  excited 
by  the  Restoration  were  stiD.  in  full 
vigour.  Arches  of  triumph  overhung 
the  road.  All  Comhill,  Cheapside, 
Saint  Paul's  Church  Yard,  Fleet  Street, 
and  the  Strand,  were  lined  with  scaf- 
folding. The  whole  city  had  thus  been 
admitted  to  gaze  on  royalty  in  the  most 
splendid  and  solemn  form  that  royalty 
could  wear.  James  ordered  an  estimate 
to  be  made  of  the  cost  of  such  a  pro- 
cession, and  found  that  it  would  amount 
to  about  half  as  much  as  lie  proposed 
to  expend  in  covering  his  wife  with 
trinkets.  He  accordingly  determined 
to  be  profuse  where  he  ought  to  have 
been  frugal,  and  niggardly  where  he 
might  pardonably  have  been  profuse. 
More  than  a  hundred  thousand  poimds 
were  laid  out  in  dressing  the  Queen, 
and  the  procession  from  the  Tower  was 
omitted.  The  folly  of  this  course  is 
obvious.  If  pageantry  be  of  any  use 
in  politics,  it  is  of  use  as  a  means 

•  Carillon,  April  ig.  168& 
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of  strikmg  the  imagination  of  the 
multitude.  It  is  surely  the  height  of 
absurdity  to  shut  out  the  populace  from 
a  show  of  which  the  main  object  is  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  populace. 
James  would  have  shown  a  more  judi- 
doiis  mimificenee  and  a  more  judicious 
parsimony,  if  he  had  trayersed  London 
from  east  to  west  with  the  accustomed 
pomp,  and  had  ordered  the  robes  of  his 
vife  to  be  somewhat  less  thickly  set 
\rith  pearls  and  diamonds.  His  ex- 
ample was,  however,  long  followed  by 
his  successors ;  and  sums,  which,  well 
employed,  would  have  afforded  exquisite 
gratification  to  a  large  part  of  the 
nation,  were  squandered  on  an  exhibi- 
tion to  which  only  three  or  four  thousand 
pririleged  persons  were  admitted.  At 
length  the  old  practice  was  partially 
ferrred.  On  the  day  of  the  coronation 
of  Qaeen  Victoria  there  was  a  proces- 
sion in  whidi  many  deficiencies  might 
be  ix>ted,  but  which  was  seen  with 
interest  and  delight  by  half  a  million 
of  her  snbjects,  and  which  undoubtedly 
gate  far  greater  pleasure,  and  called 
forth  hi  greater  enthusiasm,  than  the 
more  costly  display  which  was  witnessed 
by  a  select  circle  within  the  Abbey. 

Jameshad  ordered  Sancrofb  to  abridge 
thetitnaL  The  reason  publicly  assigned 
vas  that  the  day  was  too  short  for  all  that 
vastobedone.  But  whoever  examines 
the  changes  which  were  made  will  see 
that  the  real  object  was  to  remove  some 
things  highly  ofifensive  to  the  religious 
feelings  of  a  zealous  Boman  Catholic. 
The  ^nmiunion  Service  was  not  read. 
The  ceremony  of  presenting  the  sove- 
reign with  a  richly  bound  copy  of  the 
English  Bible,  and  of  exhorting  him 
to  prize  above  all  earthly  treasures  a 
Tolime  which  he  had  been  taught  to 
Kgard  as  adulterated  withfalse  doctrine, 
*a8  omitted.  What  remained,  however, 
after  all  this  curtailment,  might  well 
hare  raised  scruples  in  the  mind  of  a 
^^^  who  sincerely  believed  the  Church 
of  England  to  be  a  heretical  society, 
'ithin  the  pale  of  which  salvation  was 
M  to  be  found.  The  King  made  an 
oblation  on  the  altar.  He  appeared  to 
join  in  the  petitions  of  the  Litany  which 
^as  chaunted  by  the  Bishops.  He 
received  from  those  false  prophets  the 

VOL.!. 


unction  typical  of  a  divine  influence, 
and  knelt  with  the  semblance  of  devo- 
tion while  they  called  down  upon  him 
that  Holy  Spirit  of  which  they  were, 
in  his  estimation,  the  malignant  and 
obdurate  foes.  Such  are  the  incon- 
sistencies of  human  nature  that  this 
man,  who,  from  a  ^matical  zeal  for  his 
religion,  threw  away  three  kingdoms, 
yet  chose  to  commit  what  was  little 
short  of  an  act  of  apostasy,  ^ther  than 
forego  the  childish  pleasure  of  being 
invested  with  the  gewgaws  symbolical 
of  kingly  power.* 

Francis  Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
preached.  He  was  one  of  those  writers 
who  still  affected  the  obsolete  style  of 
Ardibishop  Williams  and  Bishop  An- 
drews. The  sermon  was  made  up  of 
quaint  conceits,  such  as  seventy  years 
earlier  might  have  been  admirej,  but 
such  as  moved  the  scorn  of  id  generation 
accustomed  to  the  purer  eloquence  of 
Sprat,  of  South,  and  of  Tillotson.  Kin^ 
Solomon  was  King  James.  Adonijah 
was  Monmouth.  Joab  was  a  Bye  House 
conspirator;  Shimei,  a  Whig  libeller; 
Abiathar,  an  honest  but  misguided  old 
Cavalier.  One  phrase  in  the  Book  of 
Chronicles  was  construed  to  mean  that 
the  King  was  above  the  Parliament; 
and  another  was  cited  to  prove  that  he 
alone  ought  to  command  the  militia. 
Towards  the  dose  of  the  discourse  the 
orator  very  timidly  alluded  to  the  new 
and  embarrassing  position  in  which 
the  Church  stood  with  reference  to  the 
sovereign,  and  reminded  his  hearers 
that  the  Emperor  Constantius  Chlorus, 
though  not  himself  a  Christian,  had 
held  in  honour  those  Christians  who 
remained  true  to  their  religion,  and  had 
treated  with  scorn  those  who  sought  to 
earn  his  favour  by  apostasy.  The  ser- 
vice in  the  Abbey  was  followed  by  a 
stately  banquet  in  the  Hall,  the  banquet 
by  brilliant  fireworks,  and  the  fireworks 
by  much  bad  poetry.f 

Jul*  22 

»  From  Adda's  Despatch  of   ^^  ^ '  1686, 

and  from  the  expressions  of  the  P^  d'Orl&ms 
(Histoire  des  B^volutions  d'Angleterre,  liv. 
zi.),  it  is  clear  that  rigid  Gatholics  thought 
the  King's  condact  indefensible. 

t  London  Gazette;  Gazette  de  France; 
Life  of  James  the  Second,  ii.  10. ;  History  of 
the  Coronation  of  King  James  the  Second  and 
Queen  Mary,  by  Francis  Sandford,  LancMter 
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This  may  be  fixed  upon  as  the  mo- 
ment at  which  the  enthusiasm 
Sj£^f  of  the  Tory  party  reached  the 
theTorie..  zenith.  Etcp  fluice  the  acees 
Bion  of  the  new  King,  addresses  had 
been  pouring  in  which  expressed  pro- 
fou^  veneratioB  for  his  person 
and  office,  and  bitter  detestsr 
tion  of  the  T»nqui«hed  Whigs.  The 
magistrates  of  Middlesex  thanked  God 
for  having  confounded  the  designs  of 
those  regicides  and  exclusionists  who, 
not  content  with  having  mvrdesed  one 
blessed  monarch,  were  bent  on  destroy- 
ing the  foundations  of  monarchy.  The 
ci^  of  Gloucester  execrated  the  blood- 
thiis^  villains  who  had  tried  to  deprive 
His  Majesty  of  his  just  inheritance. 
The  burgesses  of  Wigaa  assured  their 
sovereign  that  they  would  defend  him 
against  all  plotting  Achitophels  and 
rebdlioBS  Absaloms.  The  grand  jury 
of  Suffix  repressed  a  hope  that  the 
Pacliam«[it  would  proscribe  all  the  ex- 
clusionists. Many  corporations  pledged 
themselves  nevec  to  return  to  the  House 
of  Commons  any  person  who  had  voted 
for  takbxg  away  the  birthright  of  Jamest 
Even  the  capiial  was  profoundly  obse- 
quiouSi  The  lawyers  and  the  trades 
vied  with  eaeh  other  in-  servility.  Inns 
of  Court  and  Inns  of  Chancery  sent  up 
fer^ient  prafessions  of  attachment  and 
submission.  Ail  the  great  commercial 
societies^  the  East  In£a  Company^  the 
AMcan  Company,  theTurk^  Company^ 
the  Muscovy  Company,  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  the  Maij^andMerchante, 
the  Jamaica  Merchants,  the  Merchant 
Adventurers^  declared  that  they  most 
cheerfully  complied  with  the  royal  edict 
which  required  them  rtill  to  pcry  custom. 
Bristol,  the  second  city  of  the  island, 
echoed  the  voice  of  London.  But  no- 
Herald,  foL  1687 ;  Erelyn's  Diary,  Hay  21. 
1685 ;  Despatch  of  the  Dutch  Ambassadors, 
April  |g.  1686 ;  Burnet,  i.  628. ;  Eachard,  ilL 
734. ;  A  Sermon  preached  before  their  Ila- 
jesties  King  Jamee  the  Second  and  Queen 
Mary  at  tiieir  Coronation  in  Westminster 
Abb^,  April  23.  1686,  by  Franitis,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Ely,aad  Lord  AUnonsr.  I  hare  seen 
an  Italian  aeooimt  of  the  Coronation,  which 
was  published  at  Modena,  and  which  is  diiefly 
remarkable  fbr  tiie  skill  with  which  thewriter 
sinks  the  fktct  that  the  pra^rs  and  psalms 
wane  in  Bngiish,  and  that  the  Bishops  wero 
tisnttcs* 


where  was  the  spirit  of  loyalty  stronger 
than  in  the  two  Universities.    Oxford 
declared  that  she  would  never  swerve 
irom  those  religious  principles  whidi 
bound  her  to  obey  the  King  without 
anv  restrictions  or  limitations.    Cam- 
bridge  condemned^  in   severe  terms^ 
the  violence  and  treachery  of  those 
turbulent  men  who  had  maliciously 
endeavoured  to  turn    the   stream  of 
succession  out  of  the  ancient  channd.* 
Such  addresses  as  these  filled,  durisg 
a    considerable    time,    every  Th«*iw> 
number  of  the  London  Gazette.  **"^ 
But  it  was  not  only  by  addressing 
that  the  Tories  showed  their  zeoL  The 
writs  for  the  new  Parliament  had  gone 
forth,  and  the  country  was  agitated  by 
the  tumult  of  a  general  election.    Ke 
election  had  ever  taken  place  under 
circniDstaaces   so    fafvourable   to  the 
Court.    Hundreds  oi  thousands  -wtiam. 
the  Popish  plot  had  scared  into  Whig- 
gism  had  been  scared  back  by  the  Sye 
House    plot   into    Toryismh    In   the 
counties  the  government  ooold  depend 
on  an  ovevwhelraing  maijority  <^  the 
gentlemen  of  tdiree  hmdzed  a  y«ar  and 
upwards^  and  on  iUsa  (dergy  aJnaDOBt  to 
u  man.    Those  borough  wiiixdt  had 
once  been  tdie  ditadels'  of  Whiggism 
had  reeentdy  been  deprived  of  tjieir 
charters    by   legal   sentence,   dv  had 
prevented  the  soitence  by  vohintaiy 
surrender;    They  had  now  been  re- 
comstituted  in  stuii  a  mennw  that  they 
were  certain  to  return  members  ofevoted 
to  the  cit)wn.    Where  Hlq  townsmen 
could  not  be  trusted,  the  freedoa  had 
been  bestowvd  on  the  neighbouring 
squires.     In  some  of  the  small  western 
corporations,    the    constituent    bodies 
were  in  great  part  composed  of  Captains 
and  Lieutenants  of  the  Guards.     The 
returning  officers  were  almost  every- 
where in  the  interest  of  the  court*.  In 
every  shirs  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
his  deputies  fbmved  a  powerM,  active, 
and  vigilant  committee^  fbr  the  purpose 
of  cajoUng  and  intimidating  t^  fire- 
holders.     The  people    were  solemnly 
warned  firom  thousands  of  pulpita  not 
to  vote  for  any  Whig  candidate,  as  they 
should  answer  it  tx>  Him    who  had 

*  See  tiie  London  G^azette  during  the  months 
of  February,  Mftroh,  and  A^ril,  1885. 
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ordained  the  powers  that  he,  and  who 
had  pronounced  rebellion  a  sin  not 
less  deadly  than  witchcraft.  All  these 
advantages  the  predominant  party  not 
only  used  to  the  utmost,  but  abused  in 
so  shameless  a  manner  that  grave  and 
reflecting  men,  who  had  been  true  to 
the  monarchy  in  peril,  and  who  bore 
no  love  to  republicans  and  schismatics, 
stood  aghast,  and  augured  from  such 
b^^nnings  the  approaich  of  evil  times.* 
Yet  the  Whigs,  though  suflfering  the 
jost  punishment  of  their  errors,  though 
defeated,  disheartened,  and  disorgan- 
ised, did  not  yield  without  an  effort. 
They  were  still  numerous  among  the 
traders  and  artisans  of  the  towns,  and 
among  the  yeomanry  and  peasantry  of 
the  open  country.  In  some  districts, 
in  Dorsetshire  for  example,  and  in 
Somersetshire,  they  were  the  great 
majority  of  the  population.  In  the 
remodelled  boroughs  they  could  do 
nothing:  but,  in  every  county  where 
they  had  a  chance,  they  struggled  des- 
perately. In  Bedfordshire,  which  had 
lately  been  represented  by  the  virtuous 
and  unfortunate  Bussell,  they  were 
victorious  on  the  show  of  hands,  but 
were  beaten  at  tie  polLf  In  Essex 
they  polled  thirteen  himdred  votes  to 
eighteen  hundred.  J  At  the  election 
for  Northamptonshire  the  common 
people  were  so  violent  in  their  hostility 
to  the  court  candidate  that  a  body  of 
tiooj;»  was  drawn  out  in  the  market- 
place of  the  county  town,  and  was 
ordered  to  load  with  baIL§  The  history 
of  the  contest  for  Buckinghamshire  is 
still   more    remarkable.      The    "Whig 

•  It  \fotdd  be  easy  to  fill  a  voltiine  with 
what  Wbig  historiaDB  and  pamphleteers  have 
wntten  on  this  subject.  I  will  cite  only  one 
witness,  a  chnrchman  and  a  Tory.  "  Elec- 
tions," says  Evelyn,  "  were  thought  to  be  very 
indeomtly  carried  on  in  most  places.  God 
give  a  better  issue  of  it  than  some  expect ! " 
(May  10. 1C85.)  Again  he  says,  "  The  truth 
is  tiiere  were  many  of  the  new  members  whose 
elections  and  returns  were  universally  con- 
domad."    (Hay  23.) 

t  This  fact  I  learned  from  a  newsletter  in 
the  library  of  the  Eoyal  Institution.  Van 
Citten  mentions  the  strength  of  the  Whig 
partor  in  Bedfordshire. 

X  Bramston's  Memoirs. 

i  Reflections  on  a  Remonstrance  and  Pro- 
testation of  all  the  good  Protestants  of  this 
Klngdom,1689 :  Dialogue  between  two  Friends, 
1689. 


candidate,    Thomas  Wharton^   eldest 
son  of  Philip  Lord  Wharton,  was  a 
man  distinguished  alike  by  dexterity 
and  by  audacity,  and  destined  to  play 
a   conspicuous,   though  not  always  a 
respectable,   part,   in   the   politics    of 
several  reigns.     He  had  been  one  of 
those  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons who  had  carried  up  the  Exclu- 
sion Bill  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords.    The 
court  was  therefore  bent  on  throwing 
him  out  by  fair  or  foul  means.    The 
Lord    Chief  Justice   Jeffreys   himself 
came  down  into  Buckinghamshire,  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  a  gentleman 
named  Hacket,  who  stood  on  the  high 
Tory  interest.  A  stratagem  was  devised 
which,  it  was  thought,  could  not  fail 
of  success.     It  was  given  out  that  the 
polling  would  take  place  at  Ailesbury; 
and  Wharton,  whose  skill  in  all  the 
arts  of  electioneering  was  unrivalled, 
made  his  arrangements  on  that  suppo- 
sition.    At  a  moment's   warning  the 
Sheriff  adjourned  the  poll  to  Newport 
Pagnell.     Wharton    and    his   friends 
hurried  thither,  and  found  that  Hacket, 
who  was  in  the  secret,   had   already 
secured  every  inn  and  lodging.     The 
Whig  freehc^ders  were  cwnpelled '  to 
tie  their  horses  to  the  hedges*  and  to 
sleep  under  the  open  sky  in  the  meadows 
which  surround  the  little  town.   It  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  refresh- 
ments could  be  procured  at  such  short 
notice  for  so  large  a  number  of  men 
and  beasts,  though  Wharton,  who  was 
utterly  regardless  of  money  when  his 
ambition  and  party  spirit  were  roused, 
disbursed  fifteen  hundred  pounds  in 
one  day,  an  immense  outlay  for  those 
times.     Injustice  seems,  however,   to 
have    animated    the   courage  of   the 
stouthearted  yeomen  of   Bucks,    the 
sons  of  the  constituents  of  John  Hamp- 
den.    Not  only  was  Wharton  at  the 
head  of  the  poll ;  but  he  was  able  to 
spare  his  second  votes  to  a  man  of 
moderate   opinions,  and  to  throw  out 
the  Chief  Justice's  candidate.* 

In  Cheshire  the  contest  lasted  six 
days.  The  Whigs  polled  about  seven- 
teen himdred  votes,  the  Tories  about 
two  thousand.    The   common  people 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  Marqu 
of  Wharton,  1715. 
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were  Tehement  on  the  Whig  side, 
raised  the  cry  of  "Down  wjth  the 
Bishops,"  insulted  the  clergy  in  the 
streets  of  Chester,  knocked  down  one 
gentleman  of  the  Tory  party,  broke 
the  windows  and  beat  the  constables. 
The  militia  was  called  out  to  quell  the 
rioty  and  was  kept  assembled,  in  order 
to  protect  the  festivities  of  the  con- 
querors. When  the  poll  closed,  a 
salute  of  five  great  guns  from  the 
castle,  proclaimed  the  triumph  of  the 
Church  and  the  Crown  to  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  bells  ran^. 
The  newly  elected  members  went  in 
state  to  the  City  Cross,  accompanied 
by  a  band  of  music,  and  by  a  long 
train  of  knights  and  squires.  The 
procession,  as  it  marched,  sang  "  Joy 
tx)  Great  Caesar,**  a  loyal  ode,  which 
had  lately  been  written  by  Durfey, 
and  which,  though,  like  all  Durfey's 
writings,  utterly  contemptible,  was,  at 
that  time,  almost  as  popular  as  Lilli- 
buUero  became  a  few  years  later.* 
Kound  the  Cross  the  trainbands  were 
drawn  up  in  order:  a  bonfire  was 
lighted :  the  Exclusion  Bill  was  burned : 
and  the  health  of  King  James  was 
drunk  with  loud  acclamations.  The 
following  day  was  Sunday.  In  the 
morning  the  militia  lined  the  streets 
leading  to  the  CathedraL  The  two 
knights  of  the  shire  were  escorted  with 
great  pomp  to  their  choir  by  the 
magistracy  of  the  city,  heard  the  Dean 
preach  a  sermon,  probably  on  the  duty 
of  passive  obedience,  and  were  after- 
wards feasted  by  the  Mayor.f 

In  Northumberland  the  triumph  of 
Sir  John  Fenwick,  a  courtier  whos^ 
name  afterwards  obtained  a  melancholy 
celebrity,  was  attended  by  circum- 
stances which  excited  interest  in  Lon- 
don, and  which  were  thought  not  unwor- 
thy of  being  mentioned  in  the  despatches 
of  foreign  ministers.  Newcastie  was 
lighted  up  with  great  piles  of  coal. 
Tie  steeples  sent  forth  a  joyous  peaL 
A  copy  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  a 
black  box,  resembling  that  which,  ac- 

*  See  the  Guardian.  No.  67. ;  an  exqnidte 
Bpecimen  of  Addison  s  peculiar  manner.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  works  of  any 
other  writer  such  an  instance  of  benevolence 
delicately  flavoured  with  contempt. 

t  The  Observator,  April  4.  1685. 


cording  to  the  popular  fable,  contained 
the  contract  between  Charles  the  Se- 
cond and  Lucy  "Walters,  were  publicly 
committed  to  the  flames,  with  loud  ac- 
clamations.* 

The  general  result  of  the  electioni» 
exceeded  the  most  sanguine  eipecta- 
tions  of  the  court  James  found  with 
delight  that  it  would  be  unnecessary 
for  him  to  expend  a  farthing  in  buying 
votes.  He  said  that^  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  forty  members,  the  House 
of  Commons  was  just  such  as  he  should 
himself  have  named.t  And  this  House 
of  Commons  it  was  in  his  power,  as  the 
law  then  stood,  to  keep  to  the  end  of 
his  reign. 

Secure  of  parliamentary  support,  he 
might  now  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  re- 
Tenge.  His  nature  was  not  placable ; 
and,  while  still  a  subject,  he  had  suf- 
fered some  injuries  and  indignities 
which  might  move  even  a  placable 
nature  to  fierce  and  lasting  resentment 
One  set  of  men  in  particidar  had,  with 
a  baseness  and  cruelty  beyond  all  ex- 
ample and  all  description,  attacked  his 
honour  and  his  life,  the  witnesses  of 
the  plot.  He  may  well  be  excused  for 
hating  them ;  since,  even  at  this  day, 
the  mention  of  their  names  excites  the 
disgust  and  horror  of  all  sects  and  par- 
ties. 

Some  of  these  wretches  were  already 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  justice. 
Bedloe  had  died  in  his  wickedness, 
without  one  sign  of  remorse  or  shame.^ 
Dugdale  had  followed,  driven  mad, 
men  said,  by  the  Furies  of  an  evil  con- 
science, and  with  loud  shrieks  implor- 
ing those  who  stood  round  his  bed  to 
take  away  Lord  Stafford.!  Carstairs, 
too,  was  gone.  His  end  had  been  all 
horror  am  despair ;  and,  with  his  last 
breath,  he  had  told  his  attendants  to 
throw  him  into  a  ditch  like  a  dog,  for 
that  he  was  not  fit  to  sleep  in  a  Chris- 
tian burial  ground.  |j    But  Oates  and 

*  Despatch  of  the  Dutch  Ambossadon, 
April  JJ.  1685. 

t  Burnet,  i.  626. 

i  A  faithful  account  of  the  Sickness,  Death, 
and  Burial  of  Captain  Bedlow,  1680 ;  Narra- 
tive of  Lord  Chief  Justice  North. 

§  Smith's  Intrigues  of  the  Popish  Plot, 
1685. 

B  Burnet,  i.  439. 
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Bangeifield  were  still  within  the  reach 
of  l£e  stem  prince  whom  they  had 
wronged.  James,  a  short  time  before 
liis  accession,  had  instituted  a  civil 
ProcMd.  suit  against  Oates  for  defama- 
Smt  to^y  'W'ords  ;  and  a  jury  had 
**^  given  damages  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.* 
The  defendant  had  been  taken  in  execu- 
tion, and  was  lying  in  prison  as  a  debtor, 
without  hope  of  release.  Two  bills  of 
indictment  against  him  for  perjury  had 
been  found  by  the  grand  juiy  of  Middle- 
sex, a  few  weeks  before  the  death  of 
Charles.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the 
elections  the  trial  came  on. 

Among  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
Oates  had  few  friends  left  The  most 
respectable  Whigs  were  now  convinced 
that^  even  if  his  narrative  had  some 
foundation  in  fact,  he  had  erected  on 
that  fotmdation  a  vast  superstructure 
of  romance.  A  considerable  number  of 
low  fenatics,  however,  still  regarded 
him  as  a  public  benefactor.  These 
people  well  knew  that,  if  he  were  con- 
victed, his  sentence  would  be  one  of 
extreme  severity,  and  were  therefore 
indefatigable  in  their  endeavours  to 
manage  an  escape.  Though  he  was  as 
yet  in  confinement  only  for  debt,  he 
was  put  into  irons  by  the  authorities  of 
the  King's  Bench  prison ;  and  even  so 
he  was  with  difficulty  kept  in  safe  cus- 
tody. The  mastiff  that  guarded  his 
door  was  poisoned ;  and,  on  the  very 
night  preceding  the  trial,  a  ladder  of 
ropes  was  introduced  into  the  cell. 

On  tihe  day  in  which  Titus  was 
brought  to  the  bar,  Westminster  Hall 
was  crowded  with  spectators,  among 
whom  were  manv  Koman  Catholics, 
eager  to  see  the  misery  and  humiliation 
of  their  persecutor.f  A  few  years  ear- 
lier his  short  neck,  his  legs  uneven,  the 
Tulgar  said,  as  those  of  a  badger,  his 
fordiead  low  as  that  of  a  baboon,  his 
purple  cheeks,  and  his  monstrous 
length  of  chin,  had  been  familiar  to 
all  who  frequented  the  courts  of  law. 
He  had  then  been  the  idol  of  the  na- 
tion. Wherever  he  had  appeared  men 
had  uncovered  their  heads  to  him.   The 

*  Bee  the  proceedings  in  the  Collection  of 
State  Trials, 
t  Erdyn's  Diary,  May  7. 1685. 


lives  and  estates  of  the  magnates  of  the 
realm  had  been  at  his  mercy.  Times 
had  now  changed ;  and  many  who  had 
formerly  regarded  him  as  the  deliverer 
of  his  country,  shuddered  at  the  sight 
of  those  hideous  features  on  which  vil- 
lany  seemed  to  be  written  by  the  hand 
of  God.» 

It  was  proved,  beyond  all  possibility 
of  doubt,  that  this  man  had,  by  false 
testimony,  deliberately  murdered  seve- 
ral guiltless  persons.  He  called  in  vain 
on  the  most  eminent  members  of  the 
Parliaments  which  had  rewarded  and 
extolled  him  to  give  evidence  in  his 
favour.  Some  of  those  whom  he  had 
summoned  absented  themselves.  None 
of  them  said  anything  tending  to  his 
vindication.  One" of  them,  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  bitterly  reproached  him 
vrith  having  deceived  the  Houses  and 
drawn  on  them  the  guilt  of  shedding 
innocent  blood.  The  Judges  browbeat 
and  reviled  the  prisoner  with  an  in- 
temperance which,  even  in  the  most 
atrocious  cases,  ill  becomes  the  judicial 
character.  He  betrayed,  however,  no 
sign  of  fear  or  of  shame,  and  faced 
the  storm  of  invective  which  burst 
upon  him  from  bar,  bench,  and  witness 
box,  with  the  insolence  of  despair. 
He  was  convicted  on  both  indictments. 
His  offence,  though,  in  a  moral  light, 
murder  of  the  most  aggravated  kind, 
was,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  merely  a 
misdemeanour.  The  tribunal,  how- 
ever, was  desirous  to  make  his  punish- 
ment more  severe  than  that  of  felons 
or  traitors,  and  not  merely  to  put  him 
to  death,  but  to  put  him  to  death  by 
frightful  torments.  He  was  sentenced 
to  be  stripped  of  his  clerical  habit,  to 
be  pilloried  in  Palace  Yard,  to  be  led 
round  Westminster  Hall  with  an  in- 
scription declaring  his  infamy  over  his 
head,  to  be  pilloried  again  in  front  of 
the  Royal  Exchange,  to  be  whipped 
from  Aldgate  to  Newgate,  and,  after  an 
interval  of  two  days,  to  be  whipped 
from  Newgate  to  T^bum.  If,  against 
all  probability,  he  should  happen  to 

*  There  remain  many  pictures  of  Oates. 
The  most  striking  descriptions  of  his  person 
are  in  North's  Examen,  225.,  in  Dryden's  Ab- 
salom and  Achitophel,  and  hi  a  broadside  en- 
titled, A.  Hue  and  Cry  after  T.  0. 
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survive  this  horrible  infliction,  he  was 
to  be  kept  close  prisoner  during  life. 
Five  times  every  year  he  was  to  be 
brought  forth  from  his  dungeon  and 
exposed  on  the  pillory  in  different  parts 
of  the  capital.* 

This  ngorous  sentence  was  rigorously 
executed.  On  the  day  on  which  Oates 
was  pilloried  in  Palace  Yard,  he  was 
jnercilessly  pelted  and  ran  some  risk 
of  being  pulled  in  pieces.t  But  in  the 
City  his  partisans  mustered  in  great 
force,  raised  a  riot,  and  upset  the  pil- 
lory. |  They  were,  however,  unable  to 
rescue  their  favourite.  It  was  supposed 
that  he  would  try  to  escape  the  horrible 
doom  which  awaited  him  by  swallowing 
poison.  All  that  he  ate  and  drank  was 
therefore  carefully  inspected.  On  the 
following  morning  he  was  brought  forth 
to  imdergo  his  first  flogging.  At  an 
early  hour  an  innumerable  multitude 
filled  all  the  streets  from  Aldgate  to 
the  Old  Bailey.  The  hangman  laid  on 
the  lash  with  such  unusual  severity  as 
showed  that  he  had  received  special 
instructions.  The  blood  ran  down  in 
rivulets.  For  a  time  the  criminal 
showed  a  strange  constancy:  but  at 
last  his  stubborn  fortitude  gave  way. 
His  bellowings  were  frightful  to  hear. 
He  swooned  several  times;  but  the 
scourge  still  continued  to  descend. 
When  he  was  unbound,  it  seemed  that 
he  had  borne  a;3  much  as  the  human 
frame  can  bear  without  dissolution. 
James  was  entreated  to  remit  the 
second  flogging.  His  answer  was  short 
and  dear :  "  He  shall  go  through  with 
it,  if  he  has  breath  in  his  body."  An 
attempt  was  made  to  obtain  the  Queen's 
intercession;  but  she  indignantly  re- 
fused to  say  a  word  in  fevour  of  such 
a  wretch.  After  an  interval  of  only 
forty-eight  hours,  Oates  was  again 
brought  out  of  his  dungeon.  He  was 
unable  to  stand,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  drag  him  to  Tyburn  on  a  sledge. 
He  seemed  quite  insensible;  and  the 
Tories  reported  that  he  had  stupified 
himself  with  strong  drink.     A  person 

*  The  proceedings  will  be  found  at  length 
in  the  Ck>llection  of  State  Trials. 

t  <3«a5Btte  de  France,  J^~  1686. 

t  Despatch  of  the  Dtrlch  AmbaBSAdors,  Hay 


who  counted  the  stripes  on  the  second 
day  said  that  they  were  seventeen 
hundred.  The  bad  man  escaped  with 
life,  but  so  narrowly  that  his  ignorant 
and  bigoted  admirers  thought  his  re- 
covery miraculous,  and  appealed  to  it 
as  a  proof  of  his  innoc^ice.  The  doom 
of  the  prison  closed  upon  him.  During 
many  months  he  resnained  ironed  in 
the  darkest  hole  of  Newgate.  It  was 
said  that  in  his  ceU.  he  gave  himself 
up  to  melancholy,  and  sate  whole  days 
uttering  deep  groans,  his  arms  fold^ 
and  his  hat  puU^  over  his  eyes.  It 
was  not  in  England  alone  that  these 
events  excited  strong  interest.  Wl' 
lions  of  Bomaa  Catholics,  who  ksew 
nothing  of  our  institutions  or  of  our 
factions,  had  heard  that  a  persecution 
of  singular  barbarity  had  raged  in  our 
island  against  the  professons  of  the  trod 
faith,  that  many  pious  men  had  suffered 
martyrdom,  and  that  Titus  Oates  had 
been  the  chief  murderer.  There  was, 
therefore,  great  joy  in  distant  countries 
when  it  was  loiown  that  the  Divine 
justice  had  overtaken  him.  En^avings 
of  him,  looking  out  from  the  pillory, 
and  writhing  at  the  cart's  ta^  were 
circulated  afi  o'?«r  Europe;  and  epi- 
grammatists, in  many  languages,  made 
merry  with  the  doctoral  title  which  he 
pretended  to  have  received  from  the 
University  of  Salamanca,  and  remained 
that,  since  his  forehead  could  not  be 
made  to  blush,  it  was  but  reaaonaUa 
that  his  back  should  do  sa^ 

»  Hvelya's  Biarv,  Hay  22.  1685 ;  Baduod, 
m.  741. ;  Burnet,  L  637. ;  Observator,  May  27. 
1685  ;  Oates's  Eiitfov,  89. ;  Ewmm^  |9por«A«vyiw, 
1697 ;  Commons'  Journals  of  Ma^,  Jone^aad 
July,  1689;  Tom  Brown's  Advice  to  Dr. 
Oates.  Some  interesting  circumstanoeft  aze 
mentioned  in  a  broadaUle,  printed  for  A. 
Brooks,  Charily  Cross,  1685.  I  have  sem 
contempocanr  French  and  Italian  pazspUete 
containing  me  history  of  the  trial  and  ezaea- 
tion.  A  print  at  Titus  in  the  pilloiy  m* 
publifthed  at  Milan,  with  the  following  oano» 
inscr^tion :  **  Questo  d  il  natuzale  ritcatto  di 
Tito  Otez,  o  vero  Oatz,  Ingleae,  posto  in  IteX' 
Una,  mio  de'  principaliprofesBori  deHa  ral%ion 
protestante,aoeErimo  persecntocede'  Cattolid, 
e  grcui  spergioro."  I  have  also  seen  «  DutA 
engraving  of  his  pmiiahment,  with  eome  Latte 
veraes,  of  which  me  following  tare  a  spedmen: 

**  At  Doctor  flctofl  non  iletos  pertulit  ietni, 
A  tortore  datos  hand  molU  in  ooi 
DiMCBM  nt  van  lealccft  Ob 


The  anagram  of  his  name,  "  TesMs  Ont,^ 
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Horrible  as  wese  .the  sufieiruigB  of 
Oates,  they  did  not  equal  his  cnraes. 
The  old  law  of  England,  which  had 
been  sufSared  to  become  obsolete,  treated 
the  Mae  witness,  who  had -caused  death 
by  means  of  perjury,  as  a  murderer.* 
This  was  wise  and  righteous ;  for  such 
a  witness  is,  in  tn^  the  worst  of 
muiderers.  To  the  ^ilt  d  shedding 
innocent  blood  he  h^  added  the  guilt 
of  Tiolating  the  most  solemn  engage- 
ment into  which  man  can  enter  with 
his  fellow  men,  and  of  making  institu- 
tions, to  which  it  is  desirable  that  the 
public  should  lo(^  with  respect  tmd 
oonfidence,  izistnunents  of  frightfiil 
vTQDg  and  objects  of  general  distrust. 
The  pain  produced  by  ordinary  murder 
bears  no  pfr(^>ortion  to  the  pain  pro- 
dueed  by  murder  of  which  the  courts 
of  justice  are  made  the  agents.  The 
mae  extinction  of  life  is  a  very  small 
part  of  what  makes  an  exeeutioB  hor- 
rible. The  prolonged  mental  agony 
of  the  sufferer,  the  shame  and  misery 
of  all  connected  with  him,  the  stain 
abiding  even  to  the  third  aiid  fourth 
generadcm,  are  things  far  more  dreadful 
than  death  itodf.  In  general  it  may 
be  safely  «ffirmied  that  the  father  of  a 
huge  fiiimily  would  rather  be  bereaved 
of  all  his  ehildrea  by  -aocident  or  by 
disease  than  lose  one  <tf  them  by  the 
hands  of  the  hangmim.  Murder  by 
£il8e  testimcmy  is  there£(»ie  the  most 
aggravaJted  species  of  murder;  and 
Oates  had  been  guilty  of  many  such 
mnrderB.  Ney^rtheless  the  pumahmexit 
which  wsas  inflicted  upon  him  caimot 
be  justified.  In  sentmicing  him  to  be 
strapped  of  his  ecd^iastical  habit  and 
impnscmed  for  life,  the  judges  exceeded 
their  legal  power.  They  were  undoubt- 
edly competent  to  inflict  whipping;  nor 
had  the  law  aseigiied  a  limit  to  the 
Bomber  of  stripes.  But  the  spirit  of 
the  law  clearly  was  that  no  misdemea- 
nour should  he  punished  more  severely 
than  the  most  atrocious  fdonies.  The 
wont  iiBlan  could  only  be  hanged.  The 
judges,  as  they  believed,  sentenced 
Oates  to  be  scoui^ed  to  dieatfa.    That 

mxj  be  foimd  on  many  pdnts  published  ia 
digereotoonntriiea. 

•  Blackstane's  Ccmmmfvrimj  Chapter  of 
Homiddgi 


the  law  was  defecti^ie  is  not  a  sufficient 
excuse:  for  defective  la/ws  should  be 
altered  by  the  legislature,  and  not 
strained  by  the  tribumals ;  and  least  of 
all  should  the  law  be  strained  for  the 
purpose  of  inflicting  torture  anddestro]^- 
mg  life.  That  Oates  was  a  bad  man  ia 
not  a  sufficient  exxsuse ;  for  the  guilty 
are  almost  always  the  first  to  suffer 
those  hardships  which  are  afterwaards 
used  as  precedents  against  the  innocent. 
Thus  it  was  in  the  present  case.  Merci- 
less flogging  soon  became  an  ordinary 
punishmentfor  political  misdemeanours 
of  no  very  aggravated  kind.  Men  wwra 
sentenced,  for  words  spoken  gainst  the 
government^  to  paan  so  excruciating 
that  they,  with  unfeigned  eaiaiestQefls, 
begged  to  be  brox^t  to  trial  on 
capital  charges,  and  sent  to  the  gallows. 
Happily  the  progress  of  this  great  evil 
was  speedily  stopped  by  theKevolutioga, 
and  by  that  article  of  the  Bill  of  Bights 
whidi  ocmdenms  all  'Cruel  and  unuioal 
punishment 

The  viUany  oi  Bongeifield  had  not, 
like  that  of  Oatea,  destroyed  «__..-^ 
many  innocent  Tictims ;  for  S^ 
Bangerfield  had  not  taken  up  Smt«. 
the  trade  oi  a  witness  till  the  ^*^ 
plot  had  been  blown  upon  and  till  jniies 
had  become  inerodulous.'*^  He  was 
brought  to  trial,  not  for  peijury,  but 
far  the  less  heinous  offence  of  libeL 
He  had,  4uring  the  affitatkm  camsed 
by  the  Exclusion  Bill,  put  forth  a 
narrative  containing  some  false  aaid 
odious  imputations  <m  the  late  and  on 
the  present  King.  For  this  publica- 
tion he  was  now,  after  the  lapse  of 
&Ye  yeass,  suddea^y  taken  up,  broi;(^t 
\)e&me  the  Privy  Council,  committed, 
tried,  eonvicted,  and  sentoneed  to  be 
whipped  from  Aldgaite  to  New^te 
and  &om  Ifewgate  to  Tj^um.  The 
wretched  maa   behaved   -vith  great 

♦  According  to  Boger  North  the  jaAg/aa 
decided  tbat  Dangerfleld,  hai^g  been  •prvri' 
aoAj  eonvicted  of  peijiury,  was  inftompetont 
to  be  a  witness  of  the  plot.  But  this  ia  one 
among  many  instances  of  Roger's  inaccnracgr. 
It  appears,  oom  the  x«port  of  tto  trial  of  Loird 
Castlemaioe  in  Jone  1680,  that,  after  mush 
altocGation  between  oounsel.  and  much  conaiil- 
tation  among  the  judges  of  the  different  ooorta 
ia  Westminster  Hall,  Dongerfidd  was  sworn 
and  flufCered  to  tell  his  story :  bat  the  jury 
i  v<97|ax>pttJygavenoGredUttQhisteBtiimflqy« 
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eflfrontery  during  the  trial ;  but^  when 
he  heard  his  doom,  he  went  into  agonies 
of  despair,  gave  himself  np  for  dead, 
and  chose  a  text  for  his  fiineral  sermon. 
His  forebodings  were  jnst.  He  was 
not,  indeed,  scourged  quite  so  severely 
as  Oates  had  been;  but  he  had  not 
Oates's  iron  strength  of  body  and  mind. 
After  the  execution  Dangerfield  was  put 
into  a  hackney  coach  and  was  taken 
back  to  prison.  As  he  passed  the  cor- 
ner of  Hatton  Garden,  a  Tory  gentleman 
of  Gray's  Inn,  named  Francis,  stopped 
the  carriage,  and  cried  out  with  brutal 
levity,  "Well,  friend,  have  you  had 
your  heat  this  morning  ?  "  The  bleed- 
ing prisoner,  maddened  by  this  insult, 
answered  with  a  curse.  Francis  in- 
stantly struck  him  in  the  face  with  a 
cane  which  injured  th  e  eye.  Dangerfi  eld 
was  carried  dying  into  Newgate.  This 
dastardly  outrage  roused  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  bystanders.  They  seized 
Francis,  and  were  with  difficulty  re- 
strained from  tearing  him  to  pieces. 
The  appearance  of  Dangerfield's  body, 
which  had  been  frightfully  lacerated 
by  the  whip,  inclined  many  to  believe 
that  his  death  was  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
caused  by  the  stripes  which  he  had 
received.  The  government  and  the 
Chief  Justice  thought  it  convenient  to 
lay  the  whole  blame  on  Francis,  who, 
though  he  seems  to  have  been  at  worst 
guilty  only  of  aggravated  manslaughter, 
was  tried  and  executed  for  murder. 
His  dying  speech  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  monuments  of  that  age.  The 
savage  spirit  which  had  brought  him 
to  the  gallows  remained  with  him  to 
the  last.  Boasts  of  his  loyalty  and 
abuse  of  the  Whigs  were  mingled  with 
the  parting  ejaciUations  in  which  he 
commended  his  soul  to  the  Divine 
merc^.  An  idle  rumour  had  been 
circulated  that  his  wife  was  in  love 
with  Dangerfield,  who  was  eminently 
handsome  and  renowned  for  gallantry. 
The  fatal  blow,  it  was  said,  had  been 
prompted  by  jealousy.  The  dying 
husband,  witn  an  earnestness  half  ridi-^ 
culous,  half  pathetic,  vindicated  the 
lady's  character.  She  was,  he  said,  a 
virtuous  woman :  she  came  of  a  loyal 
stock,  and,  if  she  had  been  inclined  to 
break  her  marriage  vow,  would  at  least 


have  selected  a  Tory  and  a  churchman 
for  her  paramour.* 

About  the  same  time  a  culprit,  who 
bore  very  little  resemblance  to  proceed. 
Oates  or  Dangerfield,  appeared  |^n«t 
on  the  floor  of  the  Court  of  »»««. 
King's  Bench.  No  eminent  chief  of  a 
party  has  ever  passed  through  many 
years  of  civil  and  religious  ^ssension 
with  more  innocence  than  Kichard 
Baxter.  He  belonged  to  the  mildest 
and  most  t«mperate  section  of  tiie 
Puritan  body.  He  was  a  young  man 
when  the  civil  war  broke  out.  He 
thought  that  the  right  was  on  the  side 
of  the  Houses ;  and  he  had  no  scruple 
about  acting  as  chaplain  to  a  raiment 
in  the  parliamentary  army:  but  his 
clear  and  Somewhat  sceptical-  under- 
standing, and  his  strong  sense  of  justice, 
preserved  him  from  all  excesses.  He 
exerted  himself  to  check  the  fanatical 
violence  of  the  soldiery.  He  condenmed 
the  proceedings  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice.  In  tiio  days  of  the  Common- 
wealth he  had  the  boldness  to  express, 
on  many  occasions,  and  once  even  in 
Cromwell's  presence,  love  and  rever- 
ence for  the  ancient  institutions  of  the 
cpuntiy.  While  the  royal  family  was 
in  exile,  Baxter's  life  was  chiefly  passed 
at  Eadderminster  in  the  assiduous  dis- 
charge of  parochial  duties.  He  heartily 
concurred  in  the  Eestoration,  and  was 
sincerely  desirous  to  bring  about  a^ 
union  between  Episcopalians  and  Pres- 
byterians, For,  with  a  liberality  rare 
in  his  time,  he  considered  questions  of 
ecclesiastical  polity  as  of  small  account 
when  compared  with  the  gr^at  princi- 
ples of  Christianity,  and  had  never, 
even  when  prelacy  was  most  odious  to 

»  Dangerfield'a  teial  was  not  reported ;  but 
I  liave  seen  a  concise  account  of  it  in  a  con- 
temporary broadside.  An  abstract  of  the  eri- 
dence  against  Francis,  and  his  dyiag  epeedi, 
will  be  found  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials. 
See  Eachard,  iii.  741.  Burnet's  narrative  con- 
tains more  mistakes  than  lines.  See  also 
North's  Ezamen,  256,  the  sketch  of  Danger- 
field's  life  in  the  Bloody  Assizes,  the  Obserra- 
tor  of  July  29. 1685,  and  the  -poena,  entitled 
"Dangerfield's  Ghost  to  J^breys."  In  the 
yery  rare  volume  entitled  "  Succinct  Genea- 
logies, by  Robert  Halstead,"  Lord  Peter- 
borough says  that  Dangerfield,  with  whom  be 
had  had  some  intercourse,  was  "  a  young  man 
who  appeared  under  a  decent  figure,  a  serious 
behaviour,  and  with  words  t^t  did  not  seem 
to  proceed  from  a  common  understanding.** 
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the  rnlixig  powers,  joined  in  the  outciy 
against  Bishops.  The  attempt  to  re- 
concile the  contending  factions  fsiiled. 
Baxter  cast  in  his  lot  with  his  pro- 
saibed  friends,  refused  the  mitre  of 
Hereford,  quitted  the  parsonage  of 
Kidderminster,  and  gaye  himself  np 
ahnost  wholly  to  study.  His  theologi- 
cal writings,  though  too  moderate  to  be 
pleasing  to  the  bigots  of  any  party, 
had  an  immense  reputation.  Zealous 
Churchmen  called  him  a  Boundhead ; 
and  many  Nonconformists  accused  him 
of  Erastianism  and  Arminianism.  But 
the  integrity  of  his  heart,  the  purity 
of  his  life,  the  Tigour  of  his  faculties, 
and  the  extent  of  his  attainments  were 
acknowledged  by  the  best  and  wisest 
men  of  every  persuasion.  His  political 
opinions,  in  spite  of  the  oppression 
which  he  and  his  brethren  had  suffered, 
were  moderate.  He  was  friendly  to  that 
small  party  which  was  hated  by  both 
Whigs  and  Tories.  He  could  not,  he 
said,  join  in  cursing  the  Trimmers, 
when  he  remembered  who  it  was  that 
had  blessed  the  peacemakers.* 

In  a  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment he  had  complained,  with  some 
bitterness,  of  the  persecution  which  the 
Dissenters  suffered.  That  men  who, 
for  not  using  the  Prayer  Book,  had 
been  driven  from  their  homes,  stripped 
of  their  proper^,  and  locked  up  in  dun- 
geons, should  dieire  to  utter  a  murmur, 
was  then  thought  a  high  crime  against 
the  State  and  the  Church.  Roger  Le- 
strange,  the  champion  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  oracle  of  the  clergy, 
sounded  the  note  of  war  in  the  Ob- 
serrator.  An  information  was  filed. 
Baxter  begged  that  he  might  be  al- 
lowed some  time  to  pr^are  for  his 
defence.  It  was  on  the  day  on  which 
Oates  was  pilloried  in  Palace  Yard 
that  the  illustrious  chief  of  the  Puri- 
tans, oppressed  by  age  and  infirmities, 
came  to  Westminster  Hall  to  make  this 
request  Jeffireys  burst  into  a  storm  of 
rage.  "  Not  a  minute,"  he  cried,  "  to 
save  his  life.  I  can  deal  with  saints 
as  well  as  with  sinners.  There  stands 
Oates  on  one  side  of  the  pillory;  and, 

*  Baxter's  preface  to  Sir  Matthew  Hale's 
Jodgmeiit  of  the  Nature  of  True  Beligion, 
1884. 


if  Baxter  stood  on  the  other,  the  two 
greatest  rogues  in  the  kingdom  would 
stand  together." 

When  the  trial  came  on  at  Ghiildhall, 
a  crowd  of  those  who  loved  and  ho* 
noured  Baxter  filled  the  court.  At  his 
side  stood  Doctor  William  Bates,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Nonconfor- 
mist divines.  Two  Whig  barristers  of 
great  note,  PoUexfen  and  Wallop,  ap- 
peared for  the  defendant.  PoUexfen 
had  scarcely  begun  his  address  to  the 
jury,  when  the  Chief  Justice  broke 
forth :  "  PoUexfen,  I  know  you  welL  I 
wiU  set  a  mark  on  you.  You  are  the 
patron  of  the  faction.  This  is  an  old 
rogue,  a  schismatical  knave,  a  hypocri- 
tical villain.  He  hates  the  Liturgy. 
He  would  have  nothing  but  longwinded 
cant  without  book :"  and  then  his  Lord- 
ship turned  up  his  eyes,  clasped  his 
hands,  and  began  to  sing  through  his 
nose,  in  imitation  of  what  he  supposed 
to  be  Baxter's  style  of  praying,  "  Lord, 
we  are  thy  people,  thy  pecuUar  people, 
th^  dear  people."  PoUexfen  gently  re- 
minded the  court  that  his  late  Majestnr 
had  thought  Baxtier  deserving  of  a  bi- 
shopric "And  what  aUed  the  old 
blockhead  then,"  cried  Jeflfreys,  "  that 
he  did  not  take  it  ? "  His  fury  now  rose 
almost  to  madness.  He  caUed  Baxter 
a  dog,  and  swore  that  it  would  be  no 
more  than  justice  to  whip  such  a  villain 
through  the  whole  City. 

WaUop  interposed,  but  fared  no  better 
than  his  leader.  "  You  are  in  all  these 
dirty  causes,  Mr.  WaUop,"  said  the 
Judge.  **  Gentlemen  of  the  long  robe 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  assist  such 
factious  knaves."  The  advocate  made 
another  attempt  to  obtain  a  hearing, 
but  to  no  purpose.  "  If  you  do  not 
know  your  duty,"  said  Jeffreys,  "  I  wiU 
teach  it  you." 

WaUop  sate  down ;  and  Baxter  him- 
self attempted  to  put  in  a  word.  But 
the  Chief  Justice  drowned  aU  expostu- 
lation in  a  torrent  of  ribaldry  and  invec- 
tive, mingled  with  scraps  of  Hudibras. 
"  My  Lo^,"  said  the  old  man,  **  I  have 
been  much  blamed  by  Dissenters  for 
speaking  respectfuUy  of  bishops."  "Bax- 
ter for  bishops ! "  cried  the  Judge, "  that's 
a  merry  conceit  indeed.  I  know  what 
you  mean  by  bishops,  rascals  like  your* 
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sel^  Kiddenmnster  bishops,  factious, 
snivelling  Presbyterians ! ' '  Again  Bax- 
ter essayed  to  speak,  and  again  Jeffireys 
bellowed,  "Bichard,  Bichard,  dost  thou 
think  we  will  let  thee  poison  the  court  ? 
Bichard,  thou  art  an  old  knai<e.  Thou 
hast  written  books  enough  to  load  a 
cart,  and  every  bo<^  as  fiill  of  sedition 
as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat.  By  the  grace 
of  God,  m  look  after  thee.  I  see  a 
ereatr  many  of  your  brotherhood  wait- 
ing to  know  what  will  befall  their 
miehty  Bon.  And  there,"  he  continued, 
fixing  his  savage  eye  on  Bates,  "  there 
is  a  Doctor  of  the  party  at  your  elbow. 
But,  by  the  grace  of  God  Almighty,  I 
will  crush  you  alL** 

Baxter  Md  his  peace.  But  one  of' 
the  junior  counsel  for  the  defence  made 
a  last  effort,  and  imdertook  to  show 
that  the  words  of  which  complaint  was 
made  would  not  bear  the  construction 
put  on  them  by  the  information.  "With 
this  view  he  began  to  read  the  context. 
In  a  moment  he  was  roared  down. 
"  You  sha'n't  turn  the  court  into  a  con- 
venticle." The  noise  of  weeping  was 
heard  &om  some  of  those  who  snr- 
rounded  Baxter.  *'  Smvelling  calvies  I " 
said  the  Judge. 

Witnesses  to  character  were  in  at- 
tendance, and  among  them  were  several 
deigjrmen  of  the  ^tablished  Church. 
But  the  Chief  Jw^ice  voidd  bear  no- 
thing. **  Does  your  Lordship  think," 
.flaidBaztei;,  "  that  any  jury  wiU  convict 
a  man  on  such  a  trial  as  this  ?"  '*I 
warrant  you,  Mr.  Baxter,"  said  Jeffireys : 
"don't  trouble  yourself  about  tiiat." 
Jefi&eys  was  right.  The  SherifiGs  were 
ihe  tools  of  the  goTfemment.  The  jury- 
men, selected  by  the  Sheriffs  from  among 
the  fiercest  zealots  of  the  Tory  party, 
confeired  for  a  moment,  and  returned 
a  verdict  of  Guilty.  "  My  Lord,"  said 
Baxter,  as  he  left  the  <x>urt,  "  there  was 
once  a  Chief  Justice  who  would  have 
treated  me  very  differently."  He  alluded 
to  his  learned  and  virtuous  friend,  Sir 
MatUiew  Hale.  *' There  is  not  an 
honest  man  in  England,"  answeied  Jef- 
fiwys,  "  but  looks  on  thee  as  a  knave."* 

*  See  the  ObeecraUir  of  Febmarj  25. 1685, 
the  information  in  the  Collection  of  State 
Trials,  the  aoconnt  of  what  passed  in  ooort 
•gtviB  by  Otlamy,  LUe  of  Baxter,  ^lap.  ziv;. 


The  seutence  was,  iar  those  times,  a 
lenient  one.  What  passed  ia^onfer^ice 
among  the  judges  cannot  be  certainly 
known.  It  was  beJdeved  axnoBg  the 
Koneonformists,  and  is  highly  probable, 
that  the  Chief  Justice  was  ovvosniled 
by  his  three  brethren.  He  pro>posed, 
it  is  said,  titot  Baxter  should  be  whi^pped 
through  London  at  the  cart's  tail.  The 
majority  thought  that  an  eminent  di- 
vine, who,  a  quarter  of  a  eentory  befiae, 
had  been  offered  a  mitee,  and  wtko  was 
now  in  his  eev^itieth  year,  wobUL  be 
sufficiently  punished  for  a  few  shaip 
words  by  fine  and  im^ffisoBBient.* 

The  mann^  in  which  Baxter  was 
treated  by  a  judge  who  was  a  WfOm^ 
member  of  the  x^binet  and.  a  £^^«r 
favourite  of  the  Sovereign  indi-  «««»■«>' 
cated,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  misti^en, 
the  feeling  with  which  the  goFemiOBnt 
at  this  time  regarded  the  Protestant 
Nonoonformists.  But  already  that  feel- 
ing had  been  indicated  by  still  atxmiger 
and  more  terrible  signs.  The  Paiua- 
ment  of  Sc(^and  had  met.  Jaaies  had 
purposely  hastened  the  session  of  this 
body^  and  had  post^cmed  tke  session  of 
the  English  Houses,  in  the  h<^>e  that 
the  example  set  at  Edinbniigb  would 
produce  a  good  effect  9t  Westminster. 
For  the  le^lature  of  his  Barthem 
kingdom  was  as  obseqmons  as  t^ose 
provincial  Estates  wloch  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth  still  snf&red  to  play  at  some 
of  their  anci^it  fimetions  in  Britanny 
and  Burgundy.  ISoob  but  an  f^iseo- 
palian  could  sit  in  the  Scottish  Padia- 
ment,  or  could  even  vote  lor  a  member ; 
and  in  Scotland  an  Episct^alian  was 
always  a  Tory  or  a  time-serrec  Ecom 
an  assembly  thus  eonstituted  little  op- 
position to  the  royal  wishes  was  to  be 
apprehended ;  and  ewa  tlie  nssnniMy 
thus  constituted  could  sass  no  hm  whkxi 
had  not  been  {weviouny  afiproved  Ibgr  a 
committee  of  courdeirs. 

All  that  the  ^veraiaeiit  a^ed  wis 
readily  granted.  In  a  flaaocial  pomt 
of  view,  indeed,  the  libexality  ol  the 
Scottish  Estates  was  of  little  oonse- 
quence.    They   ga^,  howevex;   wbtX 

and  the  very  cnrious  extracts  from  tbe  Bar- 
ter HS8.  te  the  JM9»  by  Qnne.  mlrMrtM  in 
1830. 
*  Baxter  Ma  cited  by  Orme. 
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thai  icmtj  loeans  penxdtted.  They 
^^mefied  in  perpetuity  to  the  crown  the 
duties  which  had  been  granted  to  the 
late  King  and  which  in  his  time  had 
been  estimated  at  forty  thousand 
pounds*  sterling  a  year.  They  also 
settled  on  James  for  lifs  an  additional 
anBual  meome  of  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  thousimd  pounds  Scots,  equi- 
xsleDt  to  eighteen  thousand  pounds 
stediog.  The  whole  sum  which  they 
wese  aUe  to  bestow  was  about  sixty 
thousand  a  year,  little  more  than  what 
was  poured  into  the  I^lish  Excheq^uer 
eveiy  fortnight* 

HaTing  little  mon^  to  give,  the 
Estates  supplied  the  defed^  by  loyal 
pr(tfesaons  and  barbarous  statutes. 
The  £ing,  in  a  letter  which  was  read 
to  them  at  the  opening  of  their  session, 
called  on  them  in  yehement  language 
to  piovide  aew  penal  laws  against  the 
sdndory  Presbyterians,  and  expressed 
las  rei^t  that  business  made  it  impossi- 
blefbr  him  to pro^s^suchlows^in person 
from  tibue  Uiione.  His  commands  were 
obeyed.  A  statute  framed  by  his 
nhiist^si  was  promptly  passed,  a 
sfiatBte  wiich  stands  forth,  even  among 
t^e  statutes  of  Ihat  imhappy  country 
at  that  imhappy  period,  preeminent 
in  atiocity.  It  was  enacted,  in  few 
htt  emi^iatie  words,  that  whoeyer 
shcuild  preach  in  »  coayeuticle  under  a 
nx^  or  shaoXd  attend,  either  aspreadier 
or  as  kearer,  a  ecmyenticle  in  the  open 
air,  riioald  be  punished  with  death  and 
confiscatLon  of  property.f 

This  hvWf  passed  at  the  £^ing^s 
ttib^  ar  iostanee  by  an  assembly  die- 
iSSSi  ▼oted  to  his  will,  deserves 
'«*»»^  espeaal  ooitioe.  "For  he  has 
beoi  firaqnently  represented  by  ignorant 
vzitflrs  as  a  {uinee  rash,  indeed,  and 
ffijndieioiis  in  his  <du>iee  of  means,  but 
int^t  OA  one  of  the  noblest  ends  which 
aiiilerc&B  pufsoe,  the  establishment 
of  entire  reMgious  liberty.  N(»?  can 
it  be  denied  that  some  portions  of 
U»  lifev  when  detached  &om  the  rest 
and  si^^rficially  considered,  seem  to 

*  Act  Paxl  Car.  n.  March  29.  1661 ;  Jac. 
Vn.  Apra !».  1686,  and  May  13. 1685. 

t  Act  Pari.  Jac  VIL  Hay  8. 1685 ;  Obeer- 
valor,  Jane  20.  1665.  Lettrange  evidently 
^Hdied  to  see  the  precedent  followed  in  Eng- 


warrant   this  favourable  ^aew  of  his 
character. 

While  a  subject  he  had  been,  during 
many  years,  a  persecuted  man;  and 
persecution  had  produced  its  usual 
effect  on  him.  His  mind,  dull  and 
narrow  as  it  was,  had  profited  under 
that  sharp  discipline.  While  he  was 
excluded  &om  the  Court,  from  Ihs 
Adoiiralty,  and  from  the  Council,  and 
was  in  dxuiger  of  being  also  excluded 
&om  the  thr^Mie,  only  because  he  could 
not  help  belieTHig  in  transubstantiation 
and  in  the  authority  of  the  see  of  Borne, 
he  made  such  rapid  progress  in  the 
doctrines  of  toleration  Uiat  he  left 
Milton  and  Loelbe  behind.  What,  he 
often  said,  could  be  more  uig'ust^  than 
to  yisit  speculations  with  penalties 
which  ought  to  be  reseryed  for  acts? 
What  more  impolitic  than  to  reject  the 
services  of  good  soldiecs,  seamen,  law- 
yers, diplomatists,  finaneiers,  becaxise 
they  hold  unsound  opinions  about  the 
number  of  the  sacraments  or  the  pluii- 
presence  of  saints?  He  learned  by 
rote  those  oommonplaces  whidi  aU 
sects  repeat  so  flucatly  when  they  are 
enduring  op^^ssion,  and  foi^et  so 
easily  when  t^y  lure  able  to  retaliate 
it  Indeed  h»  rehearsed  his  lesson  so 
well,  t^at  those  who  chanced  to  hear 
him  on  this  subject  gave  him  eredit 
for  mudi  more  sense  and  anuch  rea« 
dier  elocutum  tiiaa  he  oeaUy  possessed. 
His  professions  intposed  <m  some  cha* 
ritable  persons,  and  periiaps  imposed 
on  himself.  But  his  zeal  £(»r  the  rights 
of  eonseienee  ended  with  the  pf»- 
dominanee  of  the  Whig  party.  Wli^ 
fortune  (dianged,  wh^  he  was  no 
longer  afraid  that  others  would  perse* 
cute  him,  when  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  peesecute  others,  his  real  propensities 
began  to  show  themselves.  He  hated 
the  Puritan  sects  with  a  manifbld 
hatred,  theologiealand  political,  heredi- 
tary and  personal.  He  regarded  th^n 
as  the  foes  of  HeaYea,  as  the  foes  of 
all  legitimate  authcnrity  in  Church  and 
State,  as  his  greatgrandmother's  foes 
and  his  grmd&ther's,  his  father's  and 
his  momer's,  his  brother's  and  his 
own.  He,  who  had  complained  so 
loudly  of  the  laws  against  Papists,  now 
declared  himself  unable  to  eonceive 
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how  men  could  have  the  impudence  to 
propose  the  repeal  of  the  laws  against 
Puritans.*  He,  whose  &YOurite  theme 
had  been  the  injustice  of  requiring 
ciyil  functionaries  to  take  religious 
tests,  established  in  Scotland,  when  he 
resided  there  as  Viceroy,  the  most 
rigorous  religious  test  that  has  ever 
been  known  in  the  empire.t  He,  who 
had  expressed  just  indignation  whei^ 
the  priests  of  his  own  faith  were 
hanged  and  quartered,  amused  himself 
with  hearing  Covenanters  shriek  and 
seeing  them  writhe  while  their  knees 
were  beaten  flat  in  the  boots.  |  In  this 
mood  he  became  King,  and  ne  imme- 
diately demanded  and  obtained  from 
the  obsequious  Estates  of  Scotland,  as 
the  surest  pledge  of  their  loyalty,  the 
most  sanguinary  law  that  has  ever  in 
our  island  been  enacted  against  Pro- 
testant Nonconformists. 

With  this  law  the  whole  spirit  of  his 
Cruel  administration  was  in  perfect 
trefttmcnt  harmouy.  The  fiery  perse- 
scot^  Co.  cution,  which  had  raged  when 
Tenanteri.  j^g  j^jg^  Scotland  as  vice- 
gerent^ waxed  hotter  than  ever  from 
the  day  on  which  he  became  sovereign. 
Those  shires  in  which  the  Covenanters 
were  most  numerous  were  given  up  to 
the  license  of  the  army.  With  the 
army  was  mingled  a  militia,  composed 
of  the  most  violent  and  profligate  of 
those  who  called  themselves  Episco- 
palians. Preeminent  among  the  bands 
which  oppressed  and  wasted  these 
tmhappy  districts  were  the  dragoons 
commanded  by  John  6h»ham  of  Ckver- 
house.  The  story  ran  that  these  wicked 
men  used  in  their  revels  to  play  at  the 
torments  of  hell,  and  to  call  each  other 
by  the  names  of  devils  and  damned 
souls.  §    The  chief  of  this  Tophet,  a 

*  His  own  words  reported  by  himself.  Life 
of  James  the  Second,  i.  656.  Orig.  Mem. 

t  Act.  Pari.  Car.  II.  August  31. 1681. 

t  Burnet,  i.  583. ;  Wodrow,  in.  v.  2.  Un- 
fortunately the  Acta  of  the  Scottish  Privy 
Council  during  almost  the  whole  administra- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  York  are  wanting.  (1848.) 
This  assertion  has  been  met  by  a  dkect  con- 
tradiction. But  the  fact  is  exactly  as  I  haye 
stated  it.  There  is  in  the  Acta  of  the  Scottish 
Privy  Council  a  hiatus  extending  &om  Au- 
gust 1678  to  August  1682.  The  Duke  of  York 
began  to  reside  In  Scotland  in  December  1679. 
He  left  Scotland,  never  to  return,  in  May 
1682.  (1857.) 

i  Wodrow,  in.  ix.  6. 


soldier  of  distinguished  courage  and 
professional  skill,  but  rapacious  and 
profane,  of  violent  temper  and  of 
obdurate  heart,  has  left  a  name  which, 
wherever  the  Scottish  race  is  settled 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  is  mentioned 
with  a  peculiar  energy  of  hatred.  To 
recapitulate  all  the  crimes  by  whidi 
this  man,  and  men  like  him,  goaded 
the  peasantry  of  the  Western  Lowlands 
into  madness,  would  be  an  endless 
task.  A  few  instances  must  suffice; 
and  all  those  instances  shall  be  tskea 
from  the  history  of  a  single  fortnight, 
that  very  fortnight  in  which  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament^  at  the  urgent  request 
of  James,  enacted  a  new  law  of  unpre- 
cedented severity  against  Dissenters. 

John  Brown,  a  poor  carrier  of  Lan- 
arkshire, was,  for  his  singular  pety, 
commonly  called  the  Christian  carrier. 
Many  years  later,  when  Scotland  en- 
joyed rest)  prosperity,  and  religioi^ 
freedom,  old  men  who  remembered  the 
evil  days  described  him  as  one  versed 
in  divine  things,  blameless  in  life,  and 
so  peaceable  that  the  tyrants  could  find 
no  offence  in  him  except  that  he  absented 
himself  from  the  public  worship  of  the 
Episcopalians.  On  the  first  of  May  he 
was  cutting  turf,  when  he  was  seized 
by  CIaverhouse*s  dragoons,  rapidly 
examined,  convicted  of  nonconformity, 
and  sentenced  to  death.  It  is  said 
that,  even  among  the  soldiers,  it  was 
not  easy  to  find  an  executioner.  For 
the  wife  of  the  poor  man  was  present: 
she  led  one  little  child  by  the  hand:  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  she  was  about  to 
give  birth  to  another ;  and  even  those 
wild  and  hardhearted  men,  who  nick- 
named one  another  Beelzebub  and 
Apollyon,  shrank  from  the  great  wicked- 
ness of  butchering  her  husband  before 
her  face.  The  prisoner,  meanwhile, 
raised  above  himself  by  the  near  pros- 
pect of  eternity,  prayed  loud  and  fer- 
vently as  one  inspired,  till  Claverhouse, 
in  a  fury,  shot  him  dead.  It  was 
reported  by  credible  witnesses  that  the 
widow  cried  out  in  her  agony,  **  Well 
sir,  weU;  the  day  of  reckoning  will 
come ;"  and  that  the  murderer  replied, 
"  To  man  I  can  answer  for  what  I  have 
done ;  and  as  for  God,  I  will  take  Him 
into  mine   own   hand."     Yet   it  was 
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rumoured  that  even  on  his  seared  con- 
sdence  and  adamantine  heart  the  dying 
ejaculations  of  his  victim  made  an 
impression  which  was  never  effaced.* 

On  the  fifth  of  May  two  artisans, 
Peter  Gillies  and  John  Biyce,  were  tried 
in  Ayrshire  by  a  miUtary  tribunal  con- 
sisting  of  fifteen  soldiers.  The  indict- 
ment is  still  extant  The  prisoners 
were  charged,  not  with  any  act  of 
rebellion,  but  with  holding  the  same 
pemidons  doctrines  which  had  impelled 
others  to  rebel,  and  with  wanting  only 
opportunity  to  act  upon  those  doctrines. 
The  proceeding  was  summary.  In  a 
few  hours  the  two  culprits  were  con- 
Ticted,  hanged,  and  flung  together  into 
a  hole  under  the  gallows.t 

The  eleventh  of  May  was  made 
remarkable  by  more  than  one  great 
crime.  Some  rigid  Calvinists  had 
from  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  drawn 
the  consequence  that  to  pray  for  any 
person  who  had  been  predestined  to 
perdition  was  an  act  of  mutiny  against 
the  eternal  decrees  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  Three  poor  labouring  men, 
deeply  imbued  with  this  unamiable 
divinity,  were  stopped  by  an  officer  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow.  They 
were  asked  whether  they  would  pray 
for  T^Tug  James  the  Seventh.  They 
refused  to  do  so  except  under  the 
condition  that  he  was  one  of  the 
elect  A  file  of  musketeers  was  drawn 
out  The  prisoners  knelt  down :  they 
were  blindfolded ;  and,  within  an  hour 
after  they  had  been  arrested,  their 
blood  was  lapped  up  by  the  dogs.  J 

•  Wodrow,  m.  ix.  6.  The  editor  of  the 
Oxfoid  edition  of  Burnet  attempts  to  excnse 
this  act  by  all^^g  that  Clayerhouse  was  then 
tmplojeSL  to  intercept  all  communicatioii  be- 
tween Argyle  and  Monmouth,  and  by  suppos- 
ing tiliat  John  Bi:t)'wn  may  have  been  detected 
in  conveying  intell^ence  between  the  rebel 
cmpa.  Unfortunately  for  this  hypothesis 
John  Brown  was  shot  on  the  first  of  Hay, 
when  both  Argyle  and  Monmouth  were  in 
HoDand,  and  when  there  was  no  insurrection 
in  ai^  part  of  our  island. 

t  Wodrow,  m.  tx.  6. 

i  IbkL  It  has  been  confidently  asserted, 
by  'penouB  who  have  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  look  at  the  authority  to  which  I  have 
refened,  tb&t  I  have  grossly  calumniated 
theae  tnxfortnnate  men ;  that  I  do  not  under- 
rtaad  the  Calvinistic  theology;  and  that  it 
i«  impOMible  that  members  of  the  Church  of 
Sootland  can  have  refused  to  pray  for  any 


While  this  was  done  in  Clydesdale, 
an  act  not  less  horrible  was  perpetrated 
in  Eskdale.  One  of  the  proscribed 
Covenanters,  overcome  by  sickness, 
had  found  shelter  in  the  house  of  a 
respectable  widow,  and  had  died  there. 
The  corpse  was  discovered  by  the  Laird 
of  "Westerhall,  a  petty  tyrant  who  had, 
in  the  days  of  the  Covenant,  professed 
inordinate  zeal  for  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  who  had,  since  the  Kestoration, 
purchased  the  favour  of  the  govern- 
ment by  apostaffjr,  and  who  felt  towards 
the  party  which  he  had  deserted  the 
implacable  hatred  of  an  apostate.  This 
man  pidled  down  the  house  of  the  poor 
woman,  carried  away  her  furniture, 
and,  leaving  her  and  her  younger 
children  to  wander  in  the  fields,  dragged 
her  son  Andrew,  who  was  still  a  lad, 
before  Claverhouse,  who  happened  to 
be  marching  through  that  part  of  the 
country.  Claverhouse  was  just  then 
strangely  lenient.  Some  thought  that 
he  had  not  been  quite  himself  since 
the  death  of  the  Christian  carrier,  ten 
days  before.  But  "Westerhall  was 
eager  to  signalise  his  loyalty,  and 
extorted  a  sullen  consent  The  guns 
were  loaded,  and  the  youth  was  told 
to  pull  his  bonnet  over  his  face.  He 
refused,  and  stood  confronting  his 
murderers  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand. 


man,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  one  of 
thedect. 

I  can  only  refer  to  the  narrative  which 
Wodiow  has  inserted  in  his  History,  and  which 
he  justly  calls  plain  and  natural.  That  narra- 
tive is  signed  by  two  eyewitnesses,  and  Wod- 
row, before  he  published  it,  submitted  it  to  a 
third  eyewitness,  who  pronounced  it  stricUy 
accurate.  From  that  narrative  I  will  extract 
the  only  words  which  bear  on  the  point  in 
question :  **  When  all  the  three  yiere  taken, 
the  officers  consulted  among  themselves,  and, 
withdrawing  to  the  west  side  of  the  town, 
questioned  the  prisoners,  particularly  if  they 
would  pray  for  King  James  VII.  They  an- 
swered, they  would  pray  for  aU  withfii  tha 
election  of  grace.  Balfour  said.  Do  you  ques- 
tion  the  King's  election?  They  answered, 
sometimes  they  questioned  their  own.  Upon 
which  he  swore  dreadfully,  and  said  they 
should  die  presently,  because  they  would  not 
pray  for  Christ's  vicegerent,  and  so,  without 
one  word  more,  commanded  Thomas  Cook  to 
go  to  his  prayers,  for  he  should  die." 

In  this  narrative  Wodrow  saw  nothing  im- 
probable ;  and  I  shall  not  easily  be  convinced 
that  any  writer  now  living  understands  the 
feelings  and  opinicms  of  the  Covenanters 
better  than  Wodrow  did.  (1867.) 
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I  can  look  you  in  the  face,"  he  said ; 
"  I  have  done  nothing  of  which  I  need 
be  ashamed.  But  how  will  joxl  look  in 
that  day  when  you  shall  be  judged  by 
what  is  written  in  this  book  ?'*  He  fefl 
dead,  and  was  buried  in  the  moor.* 

On  the  same  day  two  women, 
Margaret  Maclachlan  and  Margaret 
Wilson,  tiie  former  an  aged  widow,  the 
latter  a  maiden  of  eighteen,  suffered 
death  for  their  religion  in  Wigtonshire. 
They  were  offered  their  lives  if  they 
would  consent  to  abjure  the  cause  of 
the  insurgent  Covenanters,  and  to 
attend  the  Episcopal  worship.  They 
refused;  and  they  were  sentenced  to 
be  drowned.  They  were  carried  to  a 
spot  which  the  Sohvay  overflows  twice 
a  day,  and  were  &fitened  to  stakes 
fixed  in  the  sand,  between  high  and 
low  water  mark.  The  elder  sufferer 
was  placed  near  to  the  advancing  flood, 
in  the  hope  that  her  last  agonies  might 
terrify  the  younger  into  submission. 
The  sight  was  dreadfuL  But  the 
courage  of  the  survivor  was  sustained 
by  an  enthusiasm  as  lofty  as  any  that 
is  recorded  in  martyrology.  She  saw 
the  sea  draw  nearer  and  nearer,  but 
gave  no  sign  of  alarm.  She  prayed 
and  sang  verses  of  psalms  till  the 
waves  choked  her  voice.  After  she 
had  tasted  the  bitterness  of  death,  she 
was,  by  a  cruel  mercy,  unbound  and 
restored  to  life.  When  she  came  to 
herself,  pitying  friends  and  neighbours 
implored  her  to  yield.  "Dear  Marga- 
ret, only  say,  God  save  the  King!" 
The  poor  girl,  true  to  her  stem  theo- 
logyi  gasped  out,  "May  God  save  him, 
if  it  be  God's  Willi"  Her  friends 
crowded  jcound  the  presiding  officer. 
"  She  has  said  it ;  indeed,  sir,  she  has 
said  it."  "Win  she  take  the  abjura- 
tion ?  "  he  demanded.  •*  Never ! "  she 
exclaimed.  "I  am  Christ's:  let  me 
go  !"  And  the  waters  closed  over  her 
for  the  last  time.t 

•  Wodiow,  m.  ix.  6.    Olond  of  Witnesses. 

t  IbicU  The  epitaph  of  Margaret  Wil- 
son, in  the  churchyard  at  Wigbon,  is 
printed  in  theAjq^endix  to  the  doud  of  Wit- 
neases : 

"  Murdered  for  ownlag  Cllitot  rapveme 
Head  of  hit  Church,  and  no  moMerlnM^ 
But  her  not  owntaijr  Prelacy, 
And  not  abjuring  Preihyterv, 
Within  the  tea,  «ed  to  a  ttake, 
She  suffered  for  Chriat  Jeaus*  fake,** 


Thus  was  Scotland  governed  by  that 
prince  whom  ignorant  men  have  repre- 
sented as  a  friend  of  religious  libo^, 
whose  misfortune  it  was  to  be  too  wise 
and  too  good  for  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  Nay,  even  those  laws  whidi 
authorised  him  to  govern  thus  were  in 
his  judgment  reprehensibly  lenient 
While  his  officers  were  committing  the 
murders  which  have  just  been  related, 
he  was  urging  the  Scottish  Parliament 
to  pass  a  new  Act  compared  with 
which  all  former  Acts  might  be  called 
merciful. 

In  England  his  authority,  thon^ 
great,  was  circumscribed  by  ancient 
and  noble  laws  which  even  the  Tories 
would  not  patiently  have  seen  him  in- 
fringe. Here  he  could  not  hurry  Dis- 
senters before  military  tribunals,  or 
enjoy  at  Council  the  luxury  of  seeiog 
them  swoon  in  the  boots.  Here  he 
could  not  drown  young  girls  for  refusing 
to  take  the  abjuration,  or  shoot  poor 
countrymen  for  doubting  whether  he 
was  one  of  the  elect.  Yet  even  in 
England  he  continued  to  prosecate 
the  Puritans  as  far  as  his  power  ex- 
tended, till  events  which  will  hereafter 
be  related  induced  him  to  form  the 
design  of  imiting  Puritans  and  Piapists 
in  a  coalition  for  the  humiliation  and 
spoliation  of  the  Established  Church. 

One  sect  of  Protestant  Dissenten 
indeed  he,  even  at  this  early  vt^aagu 
period  of  his  retoi  regarded  iSSSi 
with  some  tenderness,  the  Q«k«* 
Society  of  Friends.  His  partiality  for 
that  singular  fraternity  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  religious  sympathy;  for,  of 
all  who  acknowledge  the  divine  mission 
of  Jesus,  the  Boman  Catholic  and  t^ 
Quaker  differ  most  widely.  It  may 
seem  paradoxical  to  say  that  this  teiy 
circumstance  constituted  a  tie  betipeen 
the  Eoman  Catholic  aiid  the  Qnidter; 
yet  such  was  really  the  case.  Por  th^ 
deviated  in  opposite  direetioBS  so  &r 
from  what  the  great  body  of  tiieniti(» 
regarded  as  right,  that  even  fiberal 
men  generally  considered  them  both  as 
lying  beyond  the  pale  of  the  largest 
toleration.  Thus  the  two  extreme  sMts, 
precisely  because  they  were  extrene 
sects,  had  a  common  interest  distaict 
from  the  interest  of  the  interme&te 
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sects.  The  Quakers  were  also  guiltless 
of  all  offence  against  James  and  his 
kmse.  Thej  had  not  been  in  existence 
as  a  eommnmty  till  the  war  between 
his  ft^er  and  the  Long  Pariiament  was 
drawing  towards  a  <uose.  They  had 
been  cri^y  persecuted  by  some  of  the 
revolntionary  governments.  They  had, 
flHce  the  Restoration,  in  spite  of  much 
ill  usage,  submitted  themselves  meekly 
to  the  noyal  authority.  •  For  they  had, 
tbmi^  reasoning  on  premises  which 
tlie  Ang^can  divines  regarded  as  hete- 
ndox,  amved,  like  the  Anglican  divines, 
at  t^  eonduaion,  that  no  excess  of 
tynumy  on  the  part  of  a  prince  can 
iistif|r  active  resistance  on  me  part  of 
a  8Qb)eeL  "So  libel  on  the  government 
liad  erer  been  traced  to  a  ^^laker.*  In 
no  eonspiracy  against  the  government 
Ittd  a  Quaker  been  implicated.  The 
socirty  had  not  joined  in  the  clamour 
^  the  Inclusion  Bill,  and  had  so- 
hmij  condemned  the  Bye  House  plot 
as  a  heflish  design  and  a  work  of  the 
deriLt  Indeed,  the  Friends  then  took 
Toy  littie  part  in  civil  contenti<ms ;  Ibr 
^  were  not,  as  now,  congregated  in 
iMge  towns,  but  were  generdly  engaged 
in  agrieolture,  s  pursuit  from  which 
tliey  have  been  graidually  driven  by  the 
Tttations  consequent  on  their  strange 
scrapie  about  paying  tithe.  They  were, 
^h««fore,  far  removed  from  the  scene 
of  pditical  strife.  They  also,  even  in 
•femestic  privacy,  avoided  on  principle 
^  political  conversation.  For  such 
CMTWsation  was,  in  their  opinion,  un- 
^"▼Wffable  to  their  spirituality  of  mind, 
>»i  tended  to  disturb  the  austere  com- 
P*we  of  Ifceir  deportment.  The  yearly 
"[wfeigB  of  that  age  repeatedly  admo- 
nished the  breliiren  not  to  hold  dis- 
ctowtmidiingaflyrsof  state.l  Even 
]^ai  the  memoiy  of  persons  now 
''"Bg  those  mve  elders  who  retained 
^  habits  of  an  earlier  generation 
TBtematieaUy-discouraged  such  worldly 
^^J  It  was  natural  that  James 
dwdn  make  a  wide  distinction  be- 
^*^  tlMse  harmless  people  and  those 

*  Bee  the  letter  to  King  Charles  H.  prefixed 
?^f*  Apology. 

I SS'*'^  Hbtory  of  tTie  Quakers,  book  x. 
t  Ibmtwof  Tevly  Meedogs,  1689. 1690. 
I  Glaitflon  on  Qnaherism ;  Peculiar  Cus- 
"■•i  chapter  T. 


fierce  and  restless  sects  which  considered 
resistance  to  tyranny  as  a  Christian 
duty,  which  ha4,  in  Germany,  France, 
and  Holland,  made  war  on  legitimate 
princes,  and  which  had,  during  four 
generations,  borne  peculiar  enmity  to 
the  House  of  Stuart 

It  happened,  moreover,  that  it  was 
possible  to  grant  large  relief  to  the 
Koman  Catholic  and  to  the  Quaker 
without  mitigating  the  sufferings  of 
the  Puritan  sects.  A  law  was  in  force 
which  imposed  severe  penfilties  on 
every  person  who  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  supremacy  when  required  to  do 
so.  This  law  did  not  affect  Presbyte- 
rians, Independents,  or  Baptists;  for 
they  were  all  ready  to  call  Ghod  to  wit- 
ness that  they  renounced  all  spiritual 
connection  with  foreign  prelates  and 
potentates.  But  the  Koman  Catholic 
would  not  swear  that  the  Pope  had  no 
jurisdiction  in  England,  and  tne  Quaker 
would  not  swear  to  anything.  On  the 
other  hand,  neither  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic nor  the  Quaker  was  touched  by  the 
Five  Mile  Act,  which,  of  all  the  laws 
in  the  Statute  Book,  was  perhaps  the 
most  annoying  to  the  Pmritan  Noncon- 
formists.* 

The  Quakers  had  a  powerM  and 
zealous  advocate  at  court,  sftoiaaa 
Though,  as  a  class,  they  mixed  '«»»• 
little  with  the  world,  and  shunned 
politics  as  a  pursuit  dangerous  to  their 
spiritual  interests,  one  of  them,  widely 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  station 
and  fortune,  lived  in  the  highest  circles, 
and  had  constant  access  to  the  royal 
ear.  This  was  the  celebrated  William 
Penn.  His  ftither  had  held  great  naval 
commands,  had  been  a  Commissioner 
of  the  Admiralty,  had  sate  in  Parlia- 
ment, had  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  had  been  encouraged 

*  After  this  passage  was  written,  I  found, 
in  the  British  Museum,  a  manuscript  (Harl. 
MS.  7506.)  entitled, "  An  Account  of  the  Sei- 
zures, Sequestrations,  great  Spoil  and  Havock 
made  upon  the  Estates  of  the  several  Protes- 
tant  Dissenters  called  Quakers,  upon  Prosecu- 
tion of  old  Statutes  made  against  Papist  and 
Popish  Recusants."  The  manuscript  is  marked 
as  having  belonged  to  James,  and  appears  to 
have  been  given  by  his  confidential  servant. 
Colonel  Graham,  to  Lord  Oxford.  This  cir- 
cumstance appears  to  me  to  confirm  the  view 
which  I  have  taken  of  the  King's  conduct  to- 
wards the  Quakers. 
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to  expect  a  peerage.  The  son  had 
been  liberally  educated,  and  had  been 
designed  for  the  profession  of  arms,  bnt 
had,  while  still  young,  injured  his 
projects  and  disgusted  his  friends  by 
joining  what  was  then  generally  con- 
sidered as  a  gang  of  crazy  heretics. 
He  had  been  sent  sometimes  to  the 
Tower,  and  sometimes  to  Newgate. 
He  had  been  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey 
for  preaching  in  defiance  of  the  law. 
After  a  time,  howcTer,  he  had  been  re- 
conciled to  his  family,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  such  powerful 
protection  that^  while  all  the  gaols  of 
England  were  filled  with  his  brethren, 
he  was  permitted,  during  many  years^ 
to  profess  his  opinions  without  moles- 
tation. Towards  the  close  of  the  late 
reign  he  had  obtained,  in  satisfaction 
of  an  old  debt  due  to  him  tsmi  the 
crown,  the  grant  of  an  immense  region 
in  North  America.  In  this  tract,  tiien 
peopled  only  by  Indian  hunters,  he 
had  invited  his  persecuted  friends  to 
settle.  His  colony  was  still  in  its 
infancy  when  James  mounted  the 
throne. 

Between  James  and  Fenn  there  had 
long  been  a  familiar  acquaintance.  The 
Quaker  now  became  a  courtier,  and  al- 
most a  favourite.  He  was  every  day 
summoned  from  the  gallery  into  the 
closet,  andsometimes  had  lon^  audiences 
while  peers  were  kept  waiting  in  the 
antechambers.  It  was  noised  abroad 
that  he  had  more  real  power  to  help 
and  hurt  than  many  nobles  who  filled 
high  offices.  He  was  soon  surroimded 
by  flatterers  and  suppliants.  His  house 
at  Kensington  was  sometimes  thronged, 
at  his  hour  of  rising,  by  more  than  two 
hundred  suitors.*  He  paid  dear,  how- 
ever, for  this  seeming  prosperity.  Even 
his  own  sect  looked  coldly  on  him,  and 

*  Penn's  visits  to  Whitehall,  and  levees  at 
Kensingrton,  are  described  with  great  vivacity, 
though  in  very  bad  Latin,  by  Gerard  Groese. 
•*Smnebat,"  he  says,  "rex  saepe  secretum, 
non  horariam,  rero  horarum  plurinm,  in  quo 
de  variis  rebns  cum  Penno  serio  sermon^n 
oonf erebat,  et  interim  differebat  aadire  pras- 
cipuomm  nobilium  ordinem,  qui  hoc  interim 
spatio  in  procoetone,  in  proximo,  regem  con- 
ventum  preesto  erant."  Of  the  crowd  of 
suitors  at  Penn's  house,  Croese  says,  "Visi 
quandoqne  de  hoc  genere  hominum  non 
minus  bis  centum." — Hlstoria  Qualceriana, 
Ub.  ii.  1695. 


requited  his  services  with  obloquy. 
He  was  loudly  accused  of  being  a 
Papist,  nay,  a  Jesuit  Some  affiraied 
that  he  had  been  educated  at  St.  Om«^ 
and  others,  that  he  had  been  ordained 
at  Home.  These  calumnies,  indeed, 
conld  find  credit  only  with  the  undis- 
ceming  multitude:  but  wilh  these 
calumnies  were  mingled  accusations 
much  better  founded. 

To  speak  the  whole  truth  conoeming 
Penn  is  a  task  which  requires  sonre 
courage;  for  he  is  rather  a  mythical 
than  a  historical  person.  Kival  nations 
and  hostile  sects  have  agreed  in  canon- 
ising him.  England  is  proud  of  his 
name.  A  great  commonwealth  beyond 
the  Atlantic  regards  him  with  a  rever- 
ence similar  to  that  which  the  Athe- 
nians felt  for  Theseus,  and  theHomans 
for  Quirinus.  The  respectable  society 
of  which  he  was  a  member  honours 
him  as  an  apostle.  By  pious  men  of 
other  persuasions,  he  is  generally  re- 
garded as  a  bright  pattern  of  Chzistiaii 
virtue.  Meanwhile  admirers  of  a 
very  different  sort  have  sounded  his 
praises.  The  French  philosophers  of 
the  eighteenth  century  pardoned  what 
they  regarded  as  his  superstitioiis  fan- 
cies in  consideration  of  his  contempt 
for  priests,  and  of  his  cosmopolitan 
benevolence,  impartially  extendi  to  all 
races  and  to  aU  creeds.  His  name  has 
thus  become,  throughout  all  civilised 
countries,  a  synonyms  for  probity  and 
philanthropy. 

Nor  is  tlus  high  reputation  altogether 
unmerited.  Penn  was  without  doubt 
a  man  of  eminent  virtues.  He  had  a 
strong  sense  of  religious  duty  and  a 
fervent  desire  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  mankind.  On  one  or  two  points  of 
high  importance  he  had  notions  more 
correct  than  were,  in  his  day,  common 
even  among  men  of  enlarged  minds; 
and  as  the  proprietor  and  legislator  of 
a  province  which,  being  almost  uninha^ 
bited  when  it  came  into  his  possession, 
afforded  a  clear  field  for  moral  ezperi* 
ments,  he  had  the  rare  good  fortune  ol 
being  able  to  cany  his  theories  into 
practice  without  any  compromise,  and 
yet  without  any  shock  to  existing  insti- 
tutions. He  will  always  be  mentioned 
with  honour  as  a  founder  of  a  colony. 
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who  did  not,  in  his  dealings  with  a 
savage  people,  abnse  the  strength  de- 
rnred  fix>m  civilisation,  and  as  a  law- 
giTer  who,  in  an  age  of  persecution, 
made  religious  liberty  the  comer  stone 
of  a  polity.  But  his  writings  and  his 
life  furnish  abundant  proofs  that  he 
was  not  a  man  of  strong  sense.  He 
had  no  skill  in  reading  the  characters 
of  others.  His  confidence  in  persons 
less  rirtuous  than  himself  led  him  into 
great  errors  and  misfortunes.  His  en- 
thusiasm for  one  great  principle  some- 
times impelled  him  to  violate  other 
great  principles  which  he  ought  to  have 
held  sacred.  Nor  was  his  rectitude 
altogether  proof  against  the  temptations 
to  which  it  was  exposed  in  that  splen- 
did and  polit,e,  but  deeply  corrupted 
society,  with  which  he  now  mingled. 
The  whole  court  was  in  a  ferment  with 
intrigues  of  gallantly  and  intrigues  of 
ambition.  The  traffic  in  honours, 
places,  and  pardons  was  incessant.  It 
was  natural  that  a  man  who  was  daily 
seen  at  the  palace,  and  who  was  known 
to  have  free  access  to  majesty,  should 
he  frequently  importuned  to  use  his 
influence  for  purposes  which  a  rigid 
morality  must  condemn.  The  integrity 
of  Penn  had  stood  firm  against  obloquy 
and  persecution.  But  now,  attacked 
by  royal  smiles,  by  female  blandish- 
ments, by  the  insinuating  eloquence 
and  delicate  flattery  of  veteran  diplo- 
matists and  courtiers,  his  resolution 
began  to  give  way.  Titles  and  phrases 
against  which  he  had  often  borne  his 
testimony  dropped  occasionally  from  his 
Hps  and  his  pen.  It  would  be  well  if  he 
had  been  guilty  of  nothing  worse  than 
such  compliances  with  the  fashions  of 
the  worlo.  Unhappily  it  cannot  be 
concealed  that  he  bore  a  chief  part 
in  some  transactions  condemned,  not 
merety  by  the  rigid  code  of  the  society 
to  which  he  ^longed,  but  by  the 
general  sense  of  all  nonest  men.  He 
afterwards  solemnly  protested  that  his 
hands  were  pure  fr^om  illicit  gain,  and 
that  he  had  never  received  any  gratuity 
from  those  whom  he  had  obliged, 
though  he  might  easily,  while  his  in- 
fluence at  court  lasted,  have  made  a 
hnndsed  and  twenty  thousand  pounds.* 

*  "Twenty  thousand  into  my  pocket ;  and 
T0L.I. 


To  this  assertion  full  credit  is  due. 
But  bribes  may  be  offered  to  vanity  as 
well  as  to  cupidity ,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  Penn  was  cajoled 
into  bearing  a  part  in  some  imjustifi- 
able  transactions  of  which  others  en- 
joyed the  profits. 

The  first  use  which  he  made  of  his 
credit  was  highly  commend-  pecuiur 
able.  He  strongly  represented  *?T°". 
the  sufferings  of  his  brethren  f^:."  ■ 
to  the  new  King,  who  saw  udQ!!S! 
with  pleasure  that  it  was  pos-  ^•^ 
sible  to  grant  indulgence  to  these  quiet 
sectaries  and  to  the  Eoman  Catholics, 
without  showing  similar  favour  to  other 
classes  which  were  then  under  persecu- 
tion. A  list  was  framed  of  prisoners 
against  whom  proceedings  had  been  in- 
stituted for  not  taking  the  oaths,  or  for 
not  going  to  church,  and  of  whose 
loyalty  certificates  had  been  produced 
to  the  government.  These  persons 
were  discharged,  and  orders  were  given 
that  no  similar  proceeding  should  be 
instituted  till  the  royal  pleasure  should 
be  further  signified.  In  this  way 
about  fifteen  hxmdred  Quakers,  and  a 
still  greater  number  of  Boman  Catho- 
lics, regained  their  liberty.* 

And  now  the  time  had  arrived  when 
the  English  Parliament  was  to  meet. 
The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
who  had  repaired  to  the  capital  were  so 
numerous  mat  there  was  much  doubt 
whether  their  chamber,  as  it  was  then 
fitted  up,  would  afford  sufficient  ac- 
commodation for  them.  They  em- 
ployed the  days  which  immediately 
preceded  the  opening  of  the  session  in 
talking  over  public  affairs  with  each 
other  and  with  the  agents  of  the 
government.  A  great  meeting  of  the 
loyal  party  was  held  at  the  Fountain 
Tavern  in  the  Strand ;  and  Koger  Le- 

a  hundred  thousand  into  my  province."-* 
Penn's  Letter  to  Popple. 

*  These  orders,  signed  by  Sunderland,  will 
be  found  in  Sewel's  History.  They  bear  dato 
April  18. 1685.  '  They  are  written  in  a  stylo 
singularly  obscure  and  intricate ;  but  I  th&k 
that  I  have  exhibited  the  meaning  correctly. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  proof  that 
any  person,  not  a  Boman  Catholic  or  a  Quaker, 
regained  his  freedom  under  these  orders.  See 
Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  ii.  chap, 
ii. ;  (Gerard  Croese,  lib.  ii.  Croese  estimates 
the  number  of  Quakers  liberated  at  fourteen 
hundred  and  sixty. 
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fltarange,  who  had  recently  been  knighted 
by  the  King,  and  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment by  the  city  of  Winchester,  took  a 
leading  part  in  their  consultations.* 

It  soon  appeared  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Commons  had  views  which 
did  not  altogether  agree  with  those  of 
the  Court  The  Tory  country  gentle- 
men were,  with  scarcely  one  exception, 
desiroas  to  maintain  the  Test  Act  and 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act;  and  some 
among  them  talked  of  voting  the  re- 
venue only  for  a  term  of  years.  But 
they  were  perfectly  ready  to  enact 
severe  laws  against  the  Whigs,  and 
would  gladly  have  seen  all  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Exclusion  Bill  made  in- 
capable of  holding  ofi&ce.  The  King, 
on  the  other  hand,  desired  to  obtain 
from  the  Parliament  a  revenue  for  life, 
the  admission  of  Eoman  Catholics  to 
office,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act.  On  these  three  objects 
his  heart  was  set ;  and  he  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  accept  as  a  substi- 
tute £>r  tiiem  a  penal  law  against  Ex- 
dusionists.  Such  a  law,  indeed,  would 
have  been  positively  unpleasing  to 
him;  for  one  class  of  Exclusionists 
stood  high  in  his  favour,  that  class  of 
which  Sunderland  was  the  representa- 
tive, that  class  which  had  joined  the 
Whigs  in  the  days  of  the  plot,  merely 
because  the  Whigs  were  predominant, 
and  which  had  changed  with  the  change 
of  fortune.  James  justly  regarded 
these  renegades  as  the  most  serviceable 
tools  that  he  could  employ.  It  was 
not  &om  the  stouthearted  Cavaliers, 
who  had  been  true  to  him  in  his  ad- 
versity, that  he  could  expect  abject 
and  unscrupulous  obedience  in  his  pro- 
sperity. The  men  who,  impelled,  not 
by  zeal  for  liberty  or  for  religion,  but 
merely  by  selfish  cupidity  and  selfiijh 
fear,  had  assisted  to  oppress  him  when 
he  was  weak,  were  the  very  men  who, 
impelled  by  the  same  cupidity  and  the 
same  fear,  would  assist  him  to  oppress 
his  people  now  that  he  was  strong.f 

•  Barilion,  ^^  1685.    Olwervator,  May 

27. 1685 ;  Sir  J.  Beresby's  Memoirs. 

t  Lewis  wrote  to  BariPon  about  this  class 
of  Exclusionists  as  follows :  "  L'int6r&t  qu'ils 
aoxont  &  effacer  cette  t&che  par  des  service 
oonaiddrables  les  portera,  selon  tontes  les  ap- 


Though  vindictive,  he  was  not  indifl- 
criminately  vindictive.  Not  a  single 
instance  can  be  mentioned  in  which  he 
showed  a  generous  compassion  to  those 
who  had  opposed  him  honestly  and  os 
public  grounds.  But  he  £reqaentJy 
spared  and  promoted  those  whom  some 
•nie  motive  had  induced  to  injure  him. 
For  that  meanness  which  marked  them 
out  as  fit  impl^nents  of  tyranny  was 
so  precious  in  his  estimation  that  he 
regarded  it  with  some  indulgence  even 
when  it  was  exhibited  at  his  own  ex* 
pense. 

The  King^s  wishes  were  commnni- 
cated  through  several  channels  to  the 
Tory  members  of  the  Lower  House 
The  majority  was  easily  persuaded  to 
forego  all  thoughts  of  a  penal  lav 
against  the  Exchisioiiists,  and  to  con- 
sent that  His  Majesty  should  have  ^ 
revenue  for  life.  But  about  the  Test 
Act  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  the 
emissaries  of  the  court  could  obtain  no 
satisfactory  assurances..''^ 

On  the  nineteenth  of  May  the  sessioQ 
was  opened.    The  benches  of  ^^^^ 
the  Commons  presented  a  sin-  of  the 
gular   spectacle.      That  great  S£^ 
party,  ^ich,  in  the  last  three  "*"*■ 
Parliaments,  had  been    paredomioant, 
had  now  dwindled  to  a  pitiable  mi- 
nority, and  was  indeed  little  more  than 
a  fifteenth  part  of  the  House.     Of  the 
five  hundred  and  thirteen  kni^ts  and 
burgesses  only  a  hundred  and  thirtj- 
five  had  ever  pate  in  that  place  before. 
It  is  evident  that  a  body  c^  men  so  raw 
and  inexperienced  must  have  beeo,  in 
some  impOTtant  qualities,  far  bedowthe 
average  of  our  represeiutative  assem- 

blies.t 

The  management  of  the  Houss  vaa 
confided  by  James  to  two  pears  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland.  One  of  them, 
Charles  Middleton,  Earl  of  Middktoo, 
after  holding  high  offioe  at  Edinburgh, 
had,  shortly  before  the  death  of  the  late 
King,  be^i  sworn  of  the  English  Privy 

parences,  h  le  servir  plus  utilement  que  ne 
pourroient  faire  ceiix  qtd  ont  totijonrs  6t6  Iffi 
plus  attaches  £l  sa  personae.*'    May  ||.  1^' 

»  Banllon,  May  ^.  1685  ;  BSx  Jotan  Beres- 
by's Memcrfrs. 

t  Buniet,  1.636.;  Evelja's  Diazy^M^  tt 
1685. 
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Conncil,  and  appointed  one  of  the  Se- 
cretaries of  State.  With  him  was 
joined  Eichard  Graham,  Viscoimt 
Preston,  who  had  long  held  the  post  of 
EnToy  at  YersaiUes. 
The  first  busiBess  of  the  Commons 
was  to  elect  a  Speaker.  Who 
should  be  the  man,  was  a  ques- 
tion which  had  been  much 
debated  in  the  cabinet.  Guildford  had 
i«commended  Sir  Thomas  Meres,  who, 
like  himself,  ranked  among  the  Trim- 
mos.  JeSrejB,  who  missed  no  oppor- 
tonity  of  crossing  the  Lord  £eeper,  had 
piessed  the  cLums  of  Sir  John  Trevor. 
Trevor  had  been  bred  half  a  petti- 
fogger and  half  a  gambler,  had  brought 
to  political  life  sentiments  and  prin- 
ce vorthj  of  both  his  callings,  had 
^me  a  parasite  of  the  Chief  ^tice, 
ud  eonld,  (m  occasion,  imitate,  not  un- 
soeeeasfiilly,  the  vituperative  style  of 
losiMtron.  The  minion  of  Jefi&eys  was, 
tt  might  have  been  expected,  preferred 
by  James,  was  proposed  by  Jmddleton, 
8ad  was  chosen  without  (^position.* 

Thns  fan  all  went  smoothly.  But 
cj,„,^  an  adversary  of  no  common 
"^  prowess  was  watching  his  time* 
This  was  Edward  Seymour  of 
Beny  Fomeroy  Castle,  member  for  the 
ofy  of  Exeter.  Seymour's  birth  put 
jomon  a  level  with  the  noblest  subjects 
ui  Euope.  He  was  the  right  heir  male 
^  the  body  of  that  Duke  of  Somerset 
^  had  been  brother  in  law  of  King 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Protects  of  the 
Rftlmof  Eng^d.  In  the  limitation  of 
^  dnkedcnn  of  Somerset,  the  elder 
"w»  of  the  Protector  had  been  postponed 
to  the  younger  son.  From  the  younger 
»n  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  were  de- 
■^nded.  From  the  elder  son  was  de* 
Jendedthe  family  which  dwelt  atBerry 
Pomepoy  Seymour's  fortune  was  large, 
»d  his  influence  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
»od  extensive.  Nor  was  the  import- 
*jce  derived  firom  descent  and  wealth 
^  only  importance  which  belonged  to 
^J^He  was  one  of  the  most  skilful 
debsteis  and  men  of  business  in  the 
^l^gdonL  He  had  sate  many  years  in 
!^  House  of  Commons,  had  studied  all 
^  nles  and  usages,  and  thoroughly 

JBoger  Nortti'ff  Life  of  Gnfldforfl,  218. ; 


understood  its  peculiar  temper.  He 
had  been  elected  Speaker  in  the  late 
reign  under  circumstances  which  made 
that  distinction  peculiarly  honourable. 
During  several  generations  none  but 
lawyers  had  been  called  to  the  chair ; 
and  he  was  the  first  country  gentleman 
whose  abilidesandaequirements  enabled 
him  to  break  that  long  prescription. 
He  had  subsequentl^r  held  lugh  political 
office,  and  had  sate  in  the  cabinet.  But 
his  haughty  and  tmaccommodating 
temper  had  given  so  much  disgust  that 
he  had  been  fbroed  to  retire.  He  was 
a  Tory  and  a  Churchman :  he  had  stre- 
nuously opposed  the  Exclusion  Bill :  he 
had  been  persecuted  by  the  Whigs  in 
the  day  of  their  prosperity;  and  he 
could  therefore  safely  venture  to  hold 
language  for  which  any  person  sus- 
pected of  republicanism  would  have 
been  sent  to  me  Tower.  He  had  long 
been  at  the  head  of  a  strong  parliamen- 
tary connection,  which  was  called  the 
Western  Alliance,  and  which  included 
many  gentlemen  of  Devonshire,  Somer- 
setshire, and  ComwalL* 

In  every  House  of  Commons,  a  mem- 
ber who  unites  eloquence^  knowledge, 
and  habits  of  business,  to  opulence  and 
illustrions  descent,  must  be  highly  con- 
sidered. But  in  a  House  of  Commons 
from  whidi  many  of  the  most  eminent 
orators  and  parliamentary  tactidana  of 
the  age  were  excluded,  and  which  was 
crowded  with  people  who  had  never 
heard  a  debate,  the  influence  oi  such  a 
man  was  pecnliaziy  formidable.  Weight 
of  moral  character  was  indeed  wanting 
to  Edward  Seymour.  He  was  lioeatioiis, 
pro&n^  corrupt,  too  proud  to  behave 
witti  common  politeness,  yet  not  too 
proud  to  pocket  illicit  gain.  But  he 
was  so  useful  an  ally,  and  so  mischiev- 
ous an  enemy,  that  he  was  frequently 
courted  even  by  those  who  most  de^ 

tested  him.t 

He  was  now  in  bad  fanmovr  with  the 
government.  B[is  interest  had  been 
weakened  in  some  places  by  the  re- 
modeUing  of  the  western  boroughs:  his 

*  north's  life  of  anildford,  828. ;  Iil«ws 
from  Westminster. 

t  Burnet,  L  883. ;  Letter  from  Lord  Oon- 
way  to  Sir  George  Rawdon,  Dec  28. 1677,  In 
tbe  Eawdon  Bipers. 
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pride  had  been  wounded  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  Trevor  to  the  chair ;  and  he  took 
an  early  opportunity  of  revenging  him- 
self. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  May  the 
^^  Commons  were  summoned  to 
KiDt't  the  bar  of  the  Lords ;  and  the 
"ETpmL^  King,  seated  on  his  throne, 
uammit  made  a  speech  to  both  Houses. 
He  declared  himself  resolved  to  main- 
tain tiie  established  government  in 
Church  and  State.  But  he  weakened 
the  elSectof  this  declaration  by  address- 
ing an  extraordinary  admonition  to 
the  Commons.  He  was  apprehensive, 
he  said,  that  they  might  be  inclined  to 
dole  out  money  to  mm,  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  hope  that  they  should  thus 
force  him  to  call  them  frequently 
together.  But  he  must  warn  them  that 
he  was  not  to  be  so  dealt  with,  and 
that,  if  they  wished  him  to  meet  them 
often,  they  must  use  him  well.  As  it 
was  evident  that  without  money  the 
government  could  not  be  carried  on, 
these  expressions  plainly  implied  that, 
if  they  did  not  give  him  as  much  money 
as  he  wished,  he  would  take  it.  Strange 
to  say,  this  harangue  was  received  with 
loud  dieers  by  the  Tory  gentlemen  at 
the  bar.  Such  acclamations  were  then 
usual.  It  has  now  been,  during  many 
years,  the  grave  and  decorous  usage  of 
Parliaments  to  hear,  in  respectM  si- 
lence, all  expressions,  acceptable  or 
unacceptable,  which  are  uttered  from 
the  throne.* 

It  was  then  the  custom  that,  after 
the  King  had  concisely  explained  his 
reasons  for  calling  Parliament  together, 
the  minister  who  held  the  G-reat  Seal 
should,  at  more  length,  explain  to  the 
Houses  the  state  of  public  afSdrs. 
Guildford,  in  imitation  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Clarendon,  Bridgeman,  Shaftes- 
bury, and  Nottingham,  had  prepared 
an  elaborate  oration,  but  found,  to  his 
great  mortification,  that  his  services 
were  not  wantedf 

As  soon  as  the  Commons  had  re- 

Debatein  *^"^®^  ^  their  owu  chamber, 
the-com.  it  was  proposed  that  they 
"**^       should  resolve  themselves  into 

*  London  Gazette,  Mar  25. 1685 ;  ErelYn's 
Dlanr,  May  22. 1685. 
t  North^B  Life  of  Guildford,  256. 


a  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
a  revenue  on  the  King. 

Then  Seymour  stood  up.     How  he 
stood,  looking  like  what  he  was,  gpceehor 
the  chief  of  a  dissolute  and  »v™«». 
high  spirited  gentry,  with  the  artificial 
ringlets  clustering  in  fashionable  pro- 
fusion rotmd  his  shoulders,  and  a  min- 
gled expression  of  voluptuousness  and 
disdain  in  his  eye  and  on  his  lip,  the 
likenesses  of  him  which  still  remain 
enable  us  to  imagine.    It  was  not,  the 
haughty  CavaUer  said,  his  wish  that 
the  Parliament  should  withhold  from 
the  Crown  the  means  of  carrying  on 
the  government.  But  was  there  indeed 
a  Parliament  ?    Were  there  not  on  the 
benches  many  men  who  had,  as  all  the 
world  knew,  no  riffht  to  sit  there,  many 
men  whose  elections  were  tainted  by 
corruption,  many  men  forced  l^  inti- 
midation on  reluctant  voters,  and  many 
men  returned  by  corporations  whi(m 
had  no  legal  existence  ?    Had  not  con- 
stituent  bodies    been  remodelled,  in 
defiance  of  royal  charters  and  of  im- 
memorial prescription?    Had  not  le- 
turning  officers  been  everywhere  the 
unscrupulous    agents  of    the  Court? 
Seeing   that    the    very  principle  of 
representation  had  been  thus  systema- 
tically attacked,  he  knew  not  how  to 
call  the  throne  of  gentlemen  which  he 
saw  aroimd  him  by  the  honouiable 
name  of  a  House  of  Commons.    Yet 
never  was  there  a  time  when  it  mon 
concerned  the  public  weal  that  ths 
character  of  Parliament  should  stand 
high.    Ghreat  dangers  impended  ovet 
the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  constitni 
of  the  realm.    It  was  matter  of 
notoriety,  it  was  matter  which 
no  proo^  that  the  Test  Act,  the 
part  of  religion,  and  the  Habeas  Corpi 
Act,    the   rampart    of    liberty, 
marked  out  for  destruction.     **'. 
we  proceed  to  legislate  on  questions 
momentous,  let  us  at  least  asce: 
whether  we  really  are  a  legisla 
Let  our  first  proceeding  be  to  inq 
into  the  manner  in  which  the  electio 
have  been  conducted.    And  let  us  1 
to  it  that  the  inquiry  be  imparti 
For,  if  the  nation  shall  find  that 
redress  is  to  be  obtained  by 
methods,  we  may  perhaps    ere  lo: 
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suffer  the  justice  wliich  we  refuse  to ' 
do."  He  concluded  by  moWng  that, 
before  any  supply  was  granted,  the 
House  would  take  into  consideration 
petitions  against  returns,  and  that  no 
member  whose  ri^ht  to  sit  was  disputed 
should  be  allowed  to  vote. 

Kot  a  cheer  was  heard.  Not  a 
member  ventured  to  second  the  motion. 
Indeed,  Seymour  had  said  much  that 
no  other  man  could  have  said  with 
impunity.  The  proposition  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  was  not  CTen  entered  on 
the  journals.  But  a  mighty  effect  had 
been  produced.  Barillon  informed  his 
master  that  many  who  had  not  dared 
to  applaud  that  remarkable  speech  had 
cordiaDy  approved  of  it,  that  it  was 
the  universid  subject  of  conversation 
throughout  London,  and  that  the  im- 
pression made  on  the  public  mind 
seemed  likely  to  be  durable.* 

The  Commons  went  into  committee 
.j^  j^  without  delay,  and  voted  to  the 
wane  King,  for  life,  the  whole  reve- 
^"^       nue  enjoyed  by  his  brother.f 

The  zealous  churchmen  who  formed 
p^^  the  mjgority  of  the  House 
iapoftu  seem  to  have  been  of  opinion 
SSS*  tliat  the  promptitude  with 
^y^  which  they  had  met  the  wish 
of  James,  touching  the  revenue, 
entitled  them  to  expect  some  concession 
on  his  part  They  said  that  much  had 
been  aone  to  gratify  him,  and  that 
they  must  now  do  something  to  gratify 
the  nation.  The  House,  therefore,  re- 
solved itself  into  a  Grand  Committee 
of  Religion,  in  order  to  consider  the 
best  means  of  providing  for  the  security 
of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  In 
that  CoDunittee  two  resolutions  were 
nnanimously  adopted.  The  first  ex- 
pressed fervent  attachment  to  the 
Church  of  England.  The  second  called 
on  the  King  to  put  in  execution  the 
penal  laws  against  all  persons  who  were 
not  members  of  that  Church.  J 

The  Whigs  would  doubtless  have 

*  Bnmet,  L  639. ;  Evelyn's  Diaiy,  May  22. 
1685 ;  BariUon,  |^  and|^^  1685.  The 

nlenoe  of  the  journals  perplexed  Mr.  Fox :  but 
it  is  explained  l^  the  drcmnstanoe  that  Sey- 
taovfs  motion  was  not  seconded. 

t  Jonmals,  May  22.  Stat.  Jac.  11.  i.  1. 

Ubid.,  May  26,  27.  Sir  J.  Beresby's 
Memoin. 


wished  to  see  the  Protestant  dissenters 
tolerated,  and  the  Eoman  Catholics 
alone  persecuted.  But  the  Whigs  were 
a  small  and  a  disheartened  minority. 
They  therefore  kept  themselves  as  much 
as  possible  out  of  sight,  dropped  their 
party  name,  abstained  from  obtruding 
their  peculiar  opinions  on  a  hostile 
audience,  and  steadily  supported  every 
proposition  tending  to  disturb  the  har- 
mony which  as  yet  subsisted  between 
the  Parliament  and  the  Court 

When  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Religion  were  known  at 
Whitehall,  the  £ng's  anger  was  great. 
Nor  can  we  justly  blame  him  for 
resenting  the  conduct  of  the  Tories. 
If  they  were  disposed  to  require  the 
rigorous  execution  of  the  penal  code, 
they  clearly  ou^t  to  have  supported 
the  Exclusion  Bill.  For  to  place  a 
Papist  on  the  throne,  and  then  to  insist 
on  his  persecuting  to  the  death  the 
teachers  of  that  faith  in  which  alone, 
on  his  principles,  salvation  could  be 
found,  was  monstrous.  In  mitigating 
by  a  lenient  administration  the  severity 
of  the  bloody  laws  of  Elizabeth,  the 
King  violated  no  constitutional  princi- 

Ele.  He  only  exerted  a  power  which 
as  always  belonged  to  the  crown. 
Nay,  he  only  did  what  was  afterwards 
done  by  a  succession  of  sovereigns 
zealous  for  Protestantism,  byWiUisun, 
by  Anne,  and  hj  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick.  Had  he  suffered 
Koman  Catholic  priests,  whose  Uves  he 
could  save  without  infidnging  any  law, 
to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered, 
for  discharging  what  he  considered  as 
their  first  duly,  he  would  have  drawn 
on  himself  the  hatred  and  contempt 
even  of  those  to  whose  prejudices  he 
had  made  so  shameful  a  concession; 
and,  had  he  contented  himself  with 
granting  to  the  members  of  his  own 
Church  a  practical  toleration  by  a  large 
exercise  of  his  unquestioned  prerogative 
of  mercy,  posterity  would  have  imani- 
mously  applauded  him. 

The  Commons  probably  ffelt  on  re- 
fiection  that  tJiey  had  acted  absurdly. 
They  were  also  disturbed  "by  learning 
that  the  King,  to  whom  they  looked  up 
with  superstitious  reverence,  was  greatly 
provoked.    They  made  haste,  therefore, 
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to  atone  for  their  offence.  In  the  House, 
they  xmanimonsly  reyeraed  the  decision 
which,  in  thd  Committee,  they  had 
unanimously  adopted,  and  passed  a  re- 
solution importing  that  they  relied  with 
entire  confidence  on  His  Majesty's 
gracious  promise  to  protect  tiiat  religion 
which  was  dearer  to  them  than  life 
itself* 

Three  days  later  the  King  informed 
the  House  that  his  brother  had 
£2S**"^  left  some  debts,  and  that  the 
'••^  stores  of  the  navy  and  ordnance 
were  nearly  exhausted-  It  was  promptly 
resolved  that  new  taxes  should  be  im- 
sirDadi^j  posed.  The  person  on  whom 
Worth.  devolved  the  task  of  devising 
ways  and  means  was  Sir  Dudley  North, 
younger  brother  of  the  Lord  Keeper. 
Dudley  North  was  one  of  the  ablest 
men  of  his  time.  He  had  early  in  life 
heoi  sent  to  the  Levant,  and  had  there 
been  long  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits. Most  men  would,  in  sudi  a 
situation,  have  allowed  th^  faculties 
to  rust  For  at  Smyrna  and  Ccmstan- 
tinople  there  were  few  books  and  few 
intelligent  companions.  But  the  young 
factcHT  had  one  of  those  vigorous  under^ 
standings  wluch  are  independent  of 
external  aids.  In  his  solitude  he  medi- 
tated deeply  on  the  philosophy  of  trade, 
and  thought  out  by  degrees  a  complete 
and  admirable  theory,  substantially  the 
same  with  that  whi(^  a  century  later, 
was  expounded  by  Adam  Smith.  After 
an  exile  of  many  years,  Dudley  North 
returned  to  England  with  a  large  for- 
tune, and  commenced  business  as  a 
Turkey  merchant  in  the  City  of  Lon- 
don. His  profound  knowledge,  both 
speenlative  and  {tactical,  of  commercial 
matters,  and  the  perspicuity  and  liveli- 
ness with  which  he  explained  his  views, 
speedily  introduced  him  to  the  notice 
oif  statesmen.  The  government  found 
in  him  at  once  an  enlightened  adviser 
and  an  unscrupulous  slave.  For  with 
his  rare  mental  endowments  were  joined 
lax  principles  and  an  unfeeling  heart. 
When  the  Tory  reaction  was  in  full 
progress,  h^  had  consented  to  be  made 
Shmff  for  the  express  purpose  of 
assisting  the  vengeance  of  the  Court. 

»  Oommons'  Jonmals,  May  27. 1685. 


His  juries  had  never  failed  to  find 
verdicts  of  Guilty;  and,  on  a  day  of 
judicial  butchery,  carts,  loaded  with  the 
legs  and  arms  of  quartered  "Whigs,  were, 
to  the  great  discomposure  of  his  lady, 
driven  to  his  fine  house  in  BasinghaE 
Street  for  orders.  His  services  had 
been  rewarded  with  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  with  an  Alderman's  gown, 
and  with  the  office  of  Commissioner  of 
the  Customs.  He  had  been  bronght 
into  Parliament  for  Banbuiy,  and, 
though  a  new  member,  was  the  person 
on  whom  tiie  Lord  Treasurer  chiefly 
relied  for  the  conduct  of  financial 
buflineas  in  the  Lower  House.* 

Though  the  Commons  were  unani- 
mous in  their  resolution  to  grant  a 
further  supply  to  the  Crown,  they  were 
by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  sources 
from  which  that  supply  should  be  drawn. 
It  was  speedily  determined  that  part  of 
the  sum  which  was  required  should  be 
raised  by  laying  an  additional  impost 
for  a  term  of  eight  years,  on  wine  and 
vinegar :  but  something  more  than  this 
was  needed.  Several  absurd  schemes 
were  suggested.  Many  country  gentle- 
men were  disposed  to  put  a  heary  tax 
on  all  new  buildings  in  the  capital 
Such  a  tax,  it  was  hoped,  would  che<i  the 
growth  of  a  city  which  had  long  been 
regarded  with  jealousy  and  aversion  by 
the  rural  aristocracy.  Dudley  North's 
plan  was  that  additional  duties  shofold 
be  imposed,  for  a  term  of  eight  years, 
on  sugar  and  tobacco.  A  great  clamonr 
was  raised.  Colonial  merchants,  gro- 
cers, sugar  bakers  and  tobacconists, 
petitioned  the  House  and  besieged  the 
public  offices.  The  people  of  Bristol, 
who  were  deeply  interested  in  the  trade 
with  Virginia  and  Jamaica,  sent  up  a 
deputation  which  was  heard  at  the  bar 
of  the  Commons.  Bochester  was  fbr  a 
moment  staggered ;  but  North's  ready 
wit  and  perfect  knowledge  of  trade 
prevailed,  both  in  the  Treasury  and  in 
the  Parliament)  against  all  opposition. 
The  old  members  were  amazed  at  see- 
ing a  man  who  had  not  been  a  fortmgbt 
in  the  House,  and  whose  life  had  been 
chiefly  passed    in   foreign    countries, 

»  Roger  North's  Life  of  Sir  Dudley  North ; 
Life  of  Lord  Guildford,  166. ;  Mr.  M'Cidlodi's 
Literature  of  Political  Economy, 
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Assume  with,  confidence,  and  diaeharge 
WT^  ftbiHij,  all  the  frmctions  of  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.* 

His  plan  was  adopted ;  and  thns  the 
Crown  was  in  possession  of  a  clear 
koome  of  about  nineteen  hundred 
thoosand  pounds,  deriyed  firom  England 
aLone.  Such  an  income  was  tlien  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the 
gOY^nment  in  time  of  peace.t 

The  Lords  had,  in  the  meantime, 
^^  discussed  several  important 
ivsoTte  questions.  The  Tory  party 
'***••  had  always  been  strong  among 
the  peers.  It  included  the  whole  bench 
of  Bishops,  and  had  been  reinforced, 
doling  the  foxa  years  which  had  elapsed 
ahiee  the  last  dissolution,  by  several 
fnA.  creations.  Of  the  new  nobles, 
the  most  conspicuous  were  the  Lord 
Treasttrer  Bochester,  the  Lord  Keeper 
Guildford,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jef- 
freys, the  Lord  Gtodolphin,  and  the 
Lord  Churchill,  who,  after  his  return 
from  Versailles,  had  been  made  a  baron 
of  England. 

The  peers  early  took  into  considera- 
tion the  case  of  four  members  of  their 
body  who  had  been  impeached  in  the 
late  reign,  but  had  never  been  brought 
to  trial,  and  had,  after  a  long  confine- 
ment, been  admitted  to  baU  by  the 
Conrt  (rf  King's  Bench.  Three  of  the 
noblemen  who  were  thus  under  recog- 
nisances were  Eoman  Catholics.  The 
fourth  was  a  Protestant  of  great  note 
and  influence,  the  Earl  of  Danby. 
Since  he  had  fallen  from  power  and 
bad  been  accused  of  treason  by  the 
Commons,  four  Parliaments  had  been 
dissolved;  but  he  had  been  neither 
acquitted  nor  condemned.  In  1679 
the  Lords  had  considered,  with  reference 
to  his  situation,  the  question  whether 
an  impeachment  was  or  was  not  ter- 
minated by  a  dissolution.  They  bad 
resolved,  after  long  debate  and  full 
examination  of  precedents,  that  the 
impeachment  was  still  pending.  That 
resolution  they  now  rescinded.  A  few 
Whig  nobles  protested  against  this 
step,  but  to  little  purpose.  The  Com- 
mons silently  acquiesced  in  thu  decision 

*  life  of  Dudley  North,  176. ;  Lonsdale's 
Ifanoirs ;  Van  Citters,  June  ||.  1685. 
t  Commons'  Journals,  March  1. 1689. 


of  the  Upper  House.  Danby  again 
took  his  seat  among  his  peers,  and 
became  an  active  and  powerful  member 
of  the  Tory  party.* 

The  constitutional  question  on  which 
the  Lords  thus,  in  the  short  space  of 
six  y^u^  pronounced  two  diametrically 
opposite  decisions,  slept  during  more 
than  a  century,  and  was  at  length 
revived  by  the  dissolution  which  took 
place  during  the  long  trial  of  Wairen 
Hastings.  It  was  then  necessary  to 
determine  whether  the  rule  laid  down 
in  1679,  or  the  opposite  rule  laid  down 
in  1685,  was  to  be  accounted  the  law 
of  the  land.  The  point  was  long  de- 
bated in  both  Houses;  and  the  best 
legal  and  parliamentary  abilities  which 
an  age  preeminently  fertile  both  in 
legal  and  in  parliamentary  ability  could 
supply  were  employed  in  the  discussion. 
The  lawyers  were  not  unequally  divided, 
Thurlow,  Kenyon,  Scott,  and  Erskine 
maintained  that  the  dissolution  had  put 
an  end  to  the  impeachment.  The  con- 
trary doctrine  was  held  by  Mansfield, 
Camden,  Loughborough,  and  Grant. 
But  among  those  statesmen  who  ground- 
ed their  arguments,  not  on  precedents 
and  technical  analogies,  but  on  deep 
and  broad  constitutional  principles, 
there  was  little  difference  of  opinion. 
Pitt  and  Grenville,  as  well  as  Burke 
and  Fox,  held  that  the  impeachment 
was  still  pending.  Both  Houses  by 
great  majorities  set  aside  the  decision 
of  1685,  and  pronounced  the  decision 
of  1679  to  be  in  conformity  with  the 
law  of  Parliament. 

Of  the  national  crimes  which  had 
been  committed  during  the  Bmfo^^. 
panic  excited  by  the  fictions  of  vmingth* 
Gates,  the  most  signal  had  been  oSut" 
the  judicial  murder  of  Staf-  '°^ 
ford.  The  sentence  of  that  unhappy 
nobleman  was  now  regarded  by  all 
impartial  persons  as  unjust.  The  prin- 
cipal witness  for  the  prosecution  had 
been    convicted  of   a  series  of   fold 

f)erjuries.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
egislature,  in  such  circumstances,  to 
do  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  guiltless 
sufferer,  and  to  efface  an  unmerited 
stain  from  a  name  long  illustrious  in 

»  Lords'  Journals,  March  18, 19. 1679,  May 

22. 1685. 
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our  annals.  A  bill  for  reversing  the 
attainder  of  Stafford  was  passed  by  the 
Upper  House,  in  spite  of  the  murmurs 
of  a  few  peers  who  were  unwilling  to 
admit  that  thej  had  shed  innocent 
blood.  The  Commons  read  the  bill 
twice  without  a  diTision,  and  ordered 
it  to  be  committed.  But,  on  the  day 
appointed  for  the  committee,  arrived 
news  that  a  formidable  rebellion  had 
broken  out  in  the  West  of  England. 
It  was  consequently  necessary  to  post- 
pone much  important  business.  The 
amends  due  to  the  memory  of  Stafford 
were  deferred,  as  was  supposed^  only 
for  a  short  time.  But  the  misgo- 
v^mment  of  James  in  a  few  months 
completely  turned  the  tide  of  public 
feeling.  Burins  several  generations 
the  Boman  Catholics  were  in  no  con- 
dition to  demand  reparation  for  injus- 


tice, and  accountM  themselves  happy  if 
they  were  permitted  to  Kve  unmoleied 
in  obscurity  and  silence.  At  length,  in 
the  reign  of  King  George  the  Fouith, 
more  l£an  a  hundred  and  forty  yean 
after  the  day  on  which  the  blood  <^ 
Stafford  was  shed  on  Tower  Hill,  tlid 
tardy  expiation  was  accomplished.  A 
law  annulling  the  attainder  and  resto(^ 
ing  the  injured  family  to  its  ancient 
dignities  was  presented  to  Parliament 
by  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  ww 
eagerly  welcomed  by  public  men  of  aU 
parties,  and  was  passed  without  one 
dissentient  voice.* 

It  is  now  necessary  that  I  should 
trace  the  origin  and  progress  of  that 
rebellion  by  which  the  deHb^ratioDB 
of  the  Houses  were  suddenly  inter- 
rupted. 

*  Stat.  5  Geo.  lY.  c.  46. 


CHAPTER  V. 


TowAKDS  the  dose  of  the  reign  of 
whigrv.  Charles  the  Second,  some 
fo^eei  on  "WTii^s  who  had  been  deeply 
tinent  imphcatcd  in  the  plot  so  fiitd. 
to  their  party,  and  who  knew  them- 
selves to  be  marked  out  for  destruction, 
had  sought  an  asylum  in  the  Low 
Countries. 

These  refugees  were  in  general  men 
of  fiery  temper  and  weak  judgment. 
They  were  also  under  the  influence  of 
that  peculiar  illusion  which  seems  to 
belong  to  their  situation.  A  politician 
driven  into  banishment  by  a  hostile 
faction  generally  sees  the  society  which 
he  has  quitted  through  a  false  medium. 
Every  object  is  distorted  and  discoloured 
by  his  regrets,  his  longings,  and  his 
resentments.  Every  little  discontent 
appears  to  him  to  portend  a  revolution. 
Every  riot  is  a  rebellion.  He  cannot 
be  convinced  that  his  country  does  not 
pine  for  him  as  much  as  he  pines  for 
his  country.  He  imagines  that  all  his 
old  associates,  who  still  dwell  at  their 
homes  and  enjoy  their  estates,  are 
tormented  by  the  same  feelings  which 


make  life  a  burden  to  himsel£  The 
longer  his  expatriation  the  greater  does 
this  hallucination  become.  The  lapse 
of  time  which  cools  the  ardour  of  the 
friends  whom  he  has  left  behind,  in- 
flames his.  Every  month  his  impatience 
to  revisit  his  native  land  increases; 
and  every  month  his  native  land  re- 
members and  misses  him  less.  This 
delusion  becomes  almost  a  madness 
when  many  exiles  who  suffer  in  the 
same  cause  herd  together  in  a  foreign 
country.  Their  chief  employment  is 
to  talk  of  what  they  once  were,  and  of 
what  they  may  yet  be,  to  goad  each 
other  into  animosity  against  the  com- 
mon enemy,  to  feed  each  other  with 
extravagant  hopes  of  victory  and 
revenge.  Thus  they  become  ripe  for 
enterprises  which  would  at  once  be 
pronounced  hopeless  by  any  man 
whose  passions  had  not  deprived  him 
of  the  power  of  calculating  chances. 

In  this  mood  were  many  of  the 
outlaws  who  had  assembled  on  ineircor. 
the  Continent  The  corres-  SSK** 
pondence  which  they  kept  up 
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^th  England  was,  for  the  most  part, 
such  as  t«nded  to  excite  their  feelines 
and  to  mislead  their  judgment.  Their 
iofonnation  concerning  the  temper  of 
the  public  mind  was  chiefly  derived 
from  the  worst  members  of  the  Whig 
pait7,  from  men  who  were  plotters  and 
ubeUers  by  profession,  who  Were  pur- 
sued by  the  officers  of  justice,  who 
vere  forced  to  skulk  in  disguise  through 
back  streets,  and  who  sometimes  lay 
hid  for  weeks  together  in  cocklofts  and 
cellars.  The  statesmen  who  had  for- 
merly been  the  ornaments  of  the 
Country  Party,  the  statesmen  who 
afterwuds  guided  the  councils  of  the 
Conyention,  would  have  given  advice 
Toy  different  from  that  which  was 
giren  by  such  men  as  John  Wildman 
and  Henry  Danvers. 

Wadman  had  served  forty  years 
before  in  the  parliamentary  army,  but 
had  been  more  distinguished  there  as 
an  agitator  than  as  a  soldier,  and  had 
wrly  quitted  the  profession  of  arms 
for  pursuits  better  suited  to  his  temper. 
His  hatred  of  monarchy  had.  induced 
him  to  engage  in  a  long  series  of  con- 
spiracies, firet  against  the  Protector, 
^d  then  against  the  Stuarts.^  But 
with  Wildman's  fanaticism  was  joined 
a  tender  care  for  his  own  safety.  He 
had  a  wonderful  skill  in  grazing  the 
^  of  treason.  No  man  understood 
better  how  to  instigate  others  to  des- 
perate enterprises  by  words  which, 
yhen  repeated  to  a  jury,  might  seem 
umocent,  or,  at  worsts  ambiguous.  Such 
*^  his  cunning  that,  though  always 
plotting,  though  always  known  to  be 
pbtting,  and  though  long  malignantly 
hatched  by  a  vindictive  government, 
he  eluded  every  danger,  and  died  in 
"^  bed,  after  having  seen  two  genera- 
tions of  his  accomplices  die  on  the 
gallows.*  Danvers  was  a  man  of  the 
8ame  class,  hotheaded,  but  fainthearted, 
wnstantly  urged  to  the  brink  of  danger 
by  enthusiasm,  and  constantly  stopped 
^^  that  brink  by  cowardice.  He  had 
'^'Dflderable  influence  among  a  portion 
of  the  Baptists,  had  written  largely  in 

•  Clarendon's  History  of  tlie  RebelUon, 
wojxiT. ;  Bumefs  Own  Times,  i.  646.  626. ; 
JMe«  and  Ireton's  Narratives,  LaHsdowne 
J*  WW. ;  West's  information  in  the  Appen- 
*^  to  Bprat's  True  Acoount. 


defence  of  their  peculiar  opinions,  and 
had  drawn  down  on  himself  the  severe 
censure  of  the  most  respectable  Puritans 
by  attempting  to  palliate  the  crimes  of 
Matthias  and  Jonn  of  Leyden.  It  is 
probable  that,  had  he  possessed  a  little 
courage,  he  would  have  trodden  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  wretches  whom  he 
defended.  He  was,  at  this  time,  con- 
cealing himself  from  the  officers  of 
justice ;  for  warrants  were  out  against 
him  on  account  of  a  grossly  calumnious 
paper  of  which  the  government  had 
discovered  him  to  be  the  author.* 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  kind  of 
intelligence  and  counsel  men,  cbanfctm 
such  as  have  been  described,  ti^Mag 
were  likely  to  send  to  the  out-  rrfnf««. 
laws  in  the  Netherlands.  Of  the 
general  character  of  those  outlaws  an 
estimate  may  be  formed  from  a  few 
samples. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  among 
them  was  John  AylolBFe,  a  law-  ^  ^^^ 
yer  connected  bv  affinity  with  ' 
the  Hydes,  and  through  the  Hydes, 
with  James.  Aylofie  had  early  made 
himself  remarkable  by  offering  a  whim- 
sical insult  to  the  government.  At  a 
time  when  the  ascendency  of  the  court 
of  Versailles  had  excited  general  un- 
easiness, he  had  contrived  to  put  a 
wooden  shoe,  the  established  type, 
among  the  English,  of  French  tyranny, 
into  the  chair  of  the  House-  of  Com- 
mons. He  had  subsequently  been 
concerned  in  the  Whig  plot ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a 
party  to  the  desi^  of  assassinating  the 
royal  brothers.  He  was  a  man  of  parts 
and  courage;  but  his  moral  character 
did  not  stand  high.  The  Puritan 
divines  whispered  that  he  was  a  care- 
less GalHo  or  something  worse,  and 
that,  whatever  zeal  he  might  profess 
for  civil  liberty,  the  Saints  would  do 
well  to  avoid  all  connection  with  him.f 

*  London  Gazette,  Jan.  4. 168| ;  Fergnson 
MS.  in  Eachard's  History,  iiL  764. ;  Grey's 
Narrative ;  Sprat's  True  Account ;  Danvers's 
Treatise  on  Baptism;  Danvers's  Innocency 
and  Truth  vindicated;  Crosby's  History  of 
the  English  Baptists. 

t  Sprat's  True  Account ;  Burnet,  i.  634. ; 
Waders  Confession,  Harl.  MS.  6846. 

Lord  Howard  of  Escrick  accused  Ay  loffe  of 
proposing  to  assassinate  the  Duke  of  York ; 
but  Lord  Howard  was  an  abject  liar ;  and  this 
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Ksthaniel  Wade  was,  like  Ayloffc,  a 
lawjeT.  He  had  long  resided 
at  firifltol,  and  had  been  cele- 
brated in  his  own  neighbotcriiood  as  a 
vehement  republican.  At  <5ne  time 
he  had  fonned  a  pTpjeet  of  emigrating 
to  New  Jersey,  where  he  expected  to 
find  institutions  better  snited  to  his 
taste  than  those  of  England.  HisactiTity 
in  electioneering  had  introduced  him  to 
the  notice  of  some  Whig  nobles.  They 
had  employed  him  professionally,  and 
had,  at  length,  admitted  him  to  theur 
most  secret  counsels.  He  had  been 
de^ly  concerned  in  the  scheme  of 
insurrection,  and  had  undertaken  to 
head  a  rising  in  his  own  city.  He  had 
also  been  privy  to  the  more  odious  plot 
against  the  lives  of  Charles  and  James. 
But  he  always  declared  that,  though 
priry  to  it)  he  had  abhorred  it,  and  had 
attempted  to  dissuade  his  associates 
from  carrying  their  design  into  effect 
For  a  man  bred  to  civil  pursuits.  Wade 
seems  to  have  had,  in  an  unusual 
degree,  that  sort  of  ability  and  that 
sort  of  nerve  which  make  a  good 
soldier.  Unhappily  his  principles  and 
his  courage  proved  to  be  not  of  suffi- 
cient force  to  support  him  when  the 
fight  was  over,  and  when,  in  a  prison, 
he  had  to  choose  between  dea^  and 
infamy.* 

Another  fugitive  was  Richard  Gtx)d- 
Q,,od-  enough,  who  had  formerly  been 
•n«»i^  Under  Sheriff  of  London.  On 
this  man  his  party  had  long  relied  for 
services  of  no  honourable  kind,  and 
especially  for  the  selection  of  jurymen 
not  likely  to  be  troubled  with  scruples 
in  political  cases.  He  had  been  deeply 
concerned  in  those  dark  and  atrocious 
parts  of  the  Whig  plot  which  had  been 
carefully  concealed  from  the  most  re- 
spectable Whigs.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
plead,  in  extenuation  of  his  guilt,  that 
he  was  misled  by  inordinate  zeal  for 
the  public  good.  For  it  will  be  seen 
that)   after  having,  disgraced  a  noble 

story  was  not  part  of  his  original  confession, 
bnt  was  added  afterwards  by  way  of  supple- 
ment, and  therefore  deeerres  no  credit  what- 
ever. 

*  Wade's  Confession,  HarL  Ma  6845. ; 
Lansdowne  MS.  1152. ;  Hollowajr's  narrative 
in  the  Api)endix  to.  Sprat's  True  Account. 
"Wade  owned  that  Hoiloway  had  told  nothing 
but  truth. 


cause  by  his  crimes,  lie  betrayed  it  in 
order  to  escape  from  his  well  merited 
punishment.* 

Very  different  was  the  character  of 
Richard  Rumbold.  He  had  ^_^_„ 
held  a  conmiission  in  Crom- 
wclFs  own  regiment,  had  guarded  tilie 
scaffold  before  the  Banqueting  House 
on  the  day  of  the  great  execution,  had 
fought  at  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  and 
had  always  shown  in  the  highest  degree 
the  qualities  which  distinguished  the 
invincible  army  in  which  he  served, 
courage  of  the  truest  temper,  fieiy 
enthusiasm,  both  political  and  reHgioiis, 
and  with  that  enlliusiasm,  all  the  power 
of  self-government  which  is  chaiacter- 
istic  of  men  trained  in  well  disciplined 
camps  to  command  and  to  obey.  Whoi 
the  republican  troops  were  disbanded, 
Rumbold  became  a  maltster,  and  carried 
on  his  trade  near  Hoddesdon,  in  that 
building  from  which  the  Rye  House 
plot  derives  its  name.  It  had  been 
suggested,  though  not  absolutely  dete^ 
mined,  in  the  conferences  of  the  most 
violent  and  unscrupulous  of  the  male- 
contents,  that  armed  men  should  be 
stationed  in  the  Rye  House  to  attad 
the  Guards  who  were  to  escoirt  Charies 
and  James  from  Newmarket  to  London. 
In  these  conferences  Rumbold  bad 
borne  a  part  from  which  he  would  have 
shrunk  with  horror,  if  his  dear  unde^ 
standing  had  not  been  overclouded, 
and  his  manly  heart  corrupted,  hj 
party  spiritf  i 

A  more  important  exile  was  Ford 
Grey,  Lord  Grey  of  Wark.  He  i^ 
had  been  a  zealous  Exclusion-  *^ 
ist,  had  concurred  in  the  design  of  in- 
surrection,  and  had  been  committed  to 
the  Tower,  but  had  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing  his  keepers  drunk,  and  in  effecting 
his  escape  to  the  Continent.  His 
parliamentaiy  abilities  were  great,  and 
his  manners  pleasing :  but  his  life  had 
been  sullied  by  a  great  domestic  crime. 
His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  the  noble 
house  of  Berkeley.  Ser  sister,  the  Ladj 
Henrietta  Berkeley,   was   allowed  to 

*  Sprat's  True  Accoimt  and  Appendix, 
passim. 

t  Sprat's  Tme  Account  and  Anpenffix; 
Proceedings  against  Rmnbold  in  the  Collec- 
tion of  State  Trials  ;  Burnet's  Own  Times,  L 
G33. ;  Appendix  to  Fox's  History,  No.  IV. 
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sesoQBte  and  ooirespond  with  him  as 
vith  a  brother  by  blood.    A  fatal  at- 
tachsieiit  sprang  np.    The  high  spirit 
and  strong  passioDs  of  Lady  Henrietta 
htoka  thrdiigh  all  restraints  of  virtue 
and  deeorom.   A  scandalous  elopement 
disdoeed  to  the  whole  kingdom  the 
Aame  of  two  illustrious  families.  Grey 
and  some  of  the  agents  who  had  served 
imn  in  his  amour  were  brought  to  trial 
on  a  diarge  of  cons^nracy.    A  scene 
unparalleled  in  our  legal  history  was 
exhibited  in  the  Comrt  o^King^s  Bench. 
The  sedneer  appeared  with  dauntless 
£Eont,  accompanied  by  his  paramour. 
Sor  did  the  great  Whig  leads  flinch 
from  their  friend's  side  even  in  that 
ealremity.  Those  whom  he  had  wronged 
stood  over  against  him,  and  were  moved 
to  tam^KJTts  of  rage  by  the  sight  of 
Imn.   The  old  Eaii  of  Berkeley  poured 
&rth    reproaches  and  curses   on   the 
wretched  Henrietta.  The  Countess  gave 
eridenee  broken  by  many  sobs,  and  at 
length  fdl  down  in  a  swoon.    The  jury 
foiod  a  Terdict  of  guilty.    When  the 
court  rose,  "Lord  Bwkeley  called  on  all 
his  fisends  to  help  him  to  seize  his 
daighter.  The  partisans  of  Grey  rallied 
round  her.  Swords  were  drawn  on  both 
ades :  a  skirmi^  took  place  in  West- 
BQBster  Hall ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  Judges  and  tipstaves  parted 
the  eombatants.    In  our  time  such  a 
trial  would  be  flEKtal  to  the  character  of 
a  public  man ;  but  in  that  age  the 
standard  o|  morality  among  the  great 
VBi  80  low,  and  party  spirit  was  so 
jnt^eat,  that  Grey  still  continued  to 
hare  considerate  influence,  though  the 
Pnzitans,  who  formed  a  strong  section 
oi  the  Whig  party,  looked  somewhat 
eoidy  on  him.* 

One  part  of  the  character,  or  rather, 
it  nay  be,  of  the  fortune,  of  Grey  de- 
serves Dodoe.  It  was  admitted  that 
everywhere,  ezc^  on  the  fleld  of  battle, 
he  showed  a  high  degree  of  cotirage. 
Man  than  once,  in  embarrassing  cir- 
CBBiftances,  when  his  life  and  liberty 
were  at  stake,  the  dignity  of  his  deport- 
maA  and  his  p^ect  command  of  all 
hit  fiicnlties  extorted  praise  from  those 
who  neither  loved  nor  esteemed  him 

•  Grey's  Narrative  ;  Ws  trial  in  the  Collec- 
Ito  o(  Bteto  Trials ;  ^pfrat's  True  Aocomit. 


But  as  a  soldier  he  incurred,  less  per- 
haps by  his  fault  than  by  mischance, 
the  degrading  imputation  of  personal 
cowardice. 

In  this  respect  he  differed  widely 
from  his  friend  the  Duke  of  -noa. 
Monmouth.   Ardent  and  intre-  mouth. 
pid  on  the  field  of  battle,  Monmouth 
was   everywhere  else   effeminate   and 
irresolute.     The  accident  of  his  birth, 
his  personal  courage,  and  his  superficial 
graces,  had  placed  him  in  a  post  for 
which  he  was  altogether  unfitted.  After 
witnessing  the  ruin  of  the  party  of 
which  he  had  been  the  nominal  head, 
he  had  retired  to  Holland.   The  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Orange  had  now  ceased 
to  regard  him  as  a  rivaL  They  received 
him  most  hospitably;  for  they  hoped 
that,  by  treating  him  with  kindness, 
they  should  establish  a  claim  to  the 
gratitude  of  his  father.     They  knew 
that    paternal  affection  was  not  yet 
wearied  out,  that  letters  and  supplies  of 
money  still  came  secretly  from  White- 
hall to  Monmouth's  retreat,  and  that 
Charles  frowned  on  those  who  sought 
to  pay  their  court  to  him  by  speaking 
ill  of  his  banished  son.    The  Duke  had 
been  encouraged  to  expect  that,  in  a 
very  short  time,  if  he  gave  no  new  cause 
of  displeasure,  he  would  be  recalled  to 
his  native  land,  and  restored  to  all  his 
high  honours  and   commands.     Ani- 
mated by  such  expectations  he  had  been 
the  life  of  the  Hague  during  the  late 
winter.    He  had  been  the  most  conspi- 
cuous figure  at  a  succession  of  balls  in 
that    splendid    Orange    Hall,    which 
blazes  on  every  side  with  the  most 
ostentatious  colouring  of  Jordaens  and 
Hondthorst.*   He  had  taught  the  Eng- 
lish country  dance  to  the  Dutch  ladies, 
and  had  in  his  turn  learned  from  them 
to  skate  on  the  canals.     The  Princess 
had  accompanied  him  in  his  expeditions 
on  the  ice;  and  the  figure  which  she 
made  there,  poised  on  one  leg,  and  clad 
in  petticoats  shorter  than  are  generally 
worn  by  ladies  so  strictly  decorous,  had 
caused  some  wonder  and  mirth  to  the 
foreign  ministers.     The  sullen  gravity 

*  In  the  Pepysdan  Collection  is  a  print  re- 
presenting one  of  the  balls  which  about  this 
time  WUUam  and  Mary  ^ave  in  the  Oranjc 
Zaal. 
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which  had  been  characteristic  of  the 
Stadtholder's  court  seemed  to  have 
Tanished  before  the  influence  of  the 
fascinating  Englishman.  Even  the 
stem  and  pensive  William  relaxed  into 
good  humour  when  his  brilliant  guest 
appeared.* 

Monmouth  meanwhile  carefully 
avoided  all  that  could  give  olSence  in 
the  quarter  to  which  he  looked  for  pro- 
tection. He  saw  little  of  any  Wlugs, 
and  nothing  of  those  violent  men  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  worst  part 
of  the  Whig  plot  He  was  therefore 
loudly  accused,  by  his  old  associates,  of 
fickleness  and  ingratitude.t 

By  none  of  the  exiles  was  this  accu- 
P  sation  urged  with  more  vehe- 

^'^^'^  mence  and  bitterness  than 
by  Robert  Ferguson,  the  Judas  of 
Dryden's  great  satire.  Feiguson  was 
by  birth  a  Scot ;  but  England  had  long 
been  his  residence.  At  die  time  of  the 
Restoration,  indeed,  he  had  held  a  living 
in  Kent.  He  had  been  bred  a  Presby- 
terian ;  but  the  Presbyterians  had  cast 
him  out,  and  he  had  become  an  Inde- 
pendent He  had  been  master  of  an 
academy  which  the  Dissenters  had  set 
u^  at  Islington  as  a  rival  to  West- 
minster School  and  the  Charter  House; 
and  he  had  preached  to  large  congrega- 
tions at  a  meeting  house  in  Moorfields. 
He  had  also  published  some  theological 
treatises  which  may  still  be  found  in 
the  dusty  recesses  of  a  few  old  libraries ; 
but^  though  texts  of  scripture  were  al- 
ways on  his  lips,  those  who  had  pecu- 
niary transactions  with  him  soon  found 
him  to  be  a  mere  swindler. 

At  length  he  turned  his  attention 
almost  entirely  from  theology  to  the 
worst  part  of  politics.  He  belonged  to 
the  class  whose  office  it  is  to  render  in 
troubled  times  to  exasperated  parties 
those  services  from  which  honest  men 
shrink  in  disgust  and  prudent  men  in 
fear,  the  class  of  fanatic^  knaves. 
Violent^  malignant,  regardless  of  truth, 
insensible  to  shame,  insatiable  of  noto- 

• 

•  Avanx  Neg.  Jan.  25. 1685.  Letter  from 
James  to  the  Princess  of  Orange  dated  Jan. 
168j,  among  Birch's  Extracts  In  the  British 
Museum. 

t  Grey's  Narrative;  Wade's  Confession, 
Lansdowne  MS.  1152. 


riety,  delighting  in  intrigue,  in  tumult, 
in  mischief  for  its  own  sake,  he  toiled 
during  many  years  in  the  darkest  mines 
of  faction.  He  lived  among  libeUen 
and  false  witnesses.  He  was  the  keeper 
of  a  secret  purse  from  which  agents  too 
vile  to  be  acknowledged  received  hire, 
and  the  director  of  a  secret  press 
whence  pamphlets,  bearing  no  name, 
were  daily  issued.  He  boasted  that  he 
had  contrived  to  scatter  lampoons  about 
the  terrace  of  Windsor,  and  even  to  lay 
them  under  the  royal  pillow.  In  this 
way  of  life  he  was  put  to  many  shifts, 
was  forced  to  assume  many  names,  and 
at  one  time  had  four  different  lodgings 
in  different  comers  of  London.  He 
was  deeply  engaged  in  the  Rye  Hooae 

Elot.  There  is,  indeed,  reason  to  be- 
eve  that  he  was  the  original  author 
of  those  sanguinary  schemes  which 
brought  so  much  discredit  on  the  whole 
Whig  party.  When  the  conspiracy  vas 
detected  and  his  associates  were  in 
dismay,  he  bade  them  £urewell  with  a 
laugh,  and  told  them  that  they  were 
novices,  that  he  had  been  used  to  flight, 
concealment)  and  disguise,  and  that  he 
should  never  leave  off  plotting  while  he 
lived.  He  escaped  to  the  Continent* 
But  it  seemed  that  even  on  the  Conti- 
nent he  was  not  secure.  The  Eo^ish 
envoys  at  foreign  courts  were  dir»:ted 
to  be  on  the  watch  for  him.  The  French 

government  offered  a  reward  of  fire 
undred  pistoles  to  any  who  would 
seize  him.  Nor  was  it  eas}|for  him  to 
escape  notice;  for  his  broad  Scotch 
accent,  his  tall  and  lean  figure,  his 
lantern  jaws,  the  gleam  of  ms  sharp 
eyes  wluch  were  ^ways  overhung  by 
his  wig,  his  cheeks  inflamed  by  an 
eruption,  his  shoulders  deformed  by  a 
stoop,  and  his  gait  distinguished  from. 
that  of  other  men  by  a  peculiar  shuffle, 
made  him  remarkable  wherever  he  ap- 
peared. But)  though  he  was,  as  it 
seemed,  pursued  with  peculiar  ani* 
mosity,  it  was  whispered  that  this 
animosity  was  feigned,  and  that  the 
officers  of  justice  had  secret  orders  not 
to  see  him.  That  he  was  really  a  bitter 
malecontent  can  scarcely  be  doubted. 
But  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  he  provided  for  his  own  safety  by 
pretending  at  Whitehall  to  be  a  spy  on 
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the  TVliigs,  and  by  furnishing  the  go- 
Ternment  with  just  so  much  informa- 
tion as  sufficed  to  keep  up  his  credit. 
This  hypothesis  furnishes  a  simple 
explanation  of  what  seemed  to  his 
associates  to  be  his  imnatural  reckless- 
ness and  audacity.  Being  himself  out 
of  danger,  he  always  gave  his  vote  for 
the  most  yiolent  and  perilous  course, 
and  sneered  Teiy  complacently  at  the 
posiUanimity  of  men  who,  not  having 
taken  the  infamous  precautions  on 
which  he  relied,  were  disposed  to  think 
twice  before  they  placed  life,  and  ob- 
jects dearer  than  life,  on  a  single 
hazard.* 

As  soon  as  he  was  in  the  Low  Cotm- 
tries  he  began  to  form  new  projects 
against  the  English  government,  and 
found  among  his  fellow  emigrants  men 
ready  to  listen  to  his  evU  counsels. 
Monmouth,  however,  stood  obstinately 
aloof;  and  without  the  help  of  Mon- 
mouth's immense  popularity,  it  was 
impossible  to  effect  anything.  Yet 
sndi  was  the  impatience  and  rashness 
of  the  exiles  tlmt  they  tried  to  find 
another  leader.  They  sent  an  embassy 
to  that  solitaiy  retreat  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Jjeman  where  Edmund  Ludlow, 
once  conspicuous  among  the  chiefs  of 
the  parliamentaty  army  and  among  the 
members  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
had,  during  many  years,  hidden  him- 
self firom  ^e  yengeance  of  the  restored 
Stuarts.  The  stem  old  regicide,  how- 
erer,  refused  to  quit  his  hermitage. 
His  work,  he  said,  was  done.  If  Eng- 
land was  still  to  be  saved,  she  must  be 
saved  by  younger  men.t 

The  unexpected  demise  of  the  crown 
changed  the  whole  aspect  of  afi&irs. 
Any  hope  which  the  proscribed  Whigs 
might  have  cherished  of  returning 
peaceably  to  their  native  land  was  ex- 
tinffoished  by  the  death  of  a  careless 
ud  goodnatured  prince,  and  by  the 
iccession  of  a  prince  obstinate  in  all 
things,  and  especially  obstinate  in  re- 
Toige.    Ferguson  was  in  his  element 

*  Bnniet.  L  643. ;  Wood,  Aih.  Ox.  under 
the  name  of  Owen ;  Absalom  and  Achitophel, 
Pvt  iL ;  EMdiaid,  iii.  682.  697. ;  Sprat's  True 
Aflooont,  paufm ;  Lond.  Oaz.  Ang.  6.  1683 ; 
HonooBfonnist's  Memorial ;  Nortlr  s  Examen, 

m. 

t  Waders  Confession,  HaxL  US.  6845. 


Destitute  of  the  talents  both  of  a 
writer  and  of  a  statesman,  he  had  in  a 
high  degree  the  imenviable  qualifica- 
tions of  a  tempter ;  and  now,  with  the 
malevolent  activity  and  dexterity  of  an 
evil  spirit,  he  ran  from  outlaw  to  outlaw, 
chattered  in  every  ear,  and  stirred  up 
in  every  bosom  savage  animosities  and 
wild  desires. 

He  no  longer  despaired  of  being  able 
to  seduce  Monmouth.  The  situation 
of  that  unhappy  young  man  was  com- 
pletely changed.  While  he  was  dan- 
cing and  skating  at  the  Hague,  and 
expecting  every  day  a  summons  to 
London,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  mi- 
sery by  the  tidings  of  his  father's 
death  and  of  his  imde's  succession. 
Durinff  the  night  which  followed  the 
arrival  of  the  news,  those  who  lodged 
near  him  could  distinctly  hear  his  sobs 
and  his  piercing  cries.  He  quitted  the 
Hague  tne  next  day,  having  solemnly 
pledged  his  word,  both  to  the  Prince 
and  to  the  Princess  of  Orange,  not  to  at- 
tempt anything  against  the  government 
of  England,  and  having  be^  supplied 
by  them  with  money  to  meet  immediato 
demands.* 

The  prospect  which  lay  before  Mon- 
mouth was  not  a  bright  one.  There 
was  now  no  probabili^  that  he  would 
be  recalled  from  banishment  On  the 
Continent  his  life  could  no  longer  be 
passed  amidst  the  s^endour  and  festi- 
vity of  a  court.  His  cousins  at  the 
Hague  seem  to  have  really  regarded 
him  with  kindness ;  but  they  could  no 
longer  countenance  him  openly  without 
serious  risk  of  producing  a  rupture 
between  England  and  HoUand.  Wil- 
liam offered  a  kind  and  iudicious  sug- 
gestion. The  war  which  was  then 
raging  in  Himgary,  between  the  Empe- 
ror and  the  Turks,  was  watched  by  all 
Europe  with  interest  almost  as  great 
as  that  which  the  Crusades  had  excited 
five  hundred  years  earlier.  Many  gal- 
hLDt  gentlemen,'  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  were  fighting  as  volunteers  in 
the  common  cause  of  Christendom. 
The  Prince  advised  Monmouth  to  repair 
to  the  Imperial  camp,  and  assured  him 

*  Avauz  Neg.  Feb.  20.  .22.  1685 ;  Mon- 
month's  letter  to  James  from  Bingwood. 
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that,  if  he  would  do  so,  he  should  not 
want  the  means  of  making  an  appear- 
ance befitting  an  English  nobleman.* 
This  counsel  was  excellent:  but  the 
Duke  could  not  make  up  his  mind. 
He  retired  to  Brussels  accompanied  by 
Henrietta  Wentworth,  Baroness  Went- 
worth  of  Nettlestede,  a  damsel  of  high 
rank  and  ample  fortune,  who  loved 
him  passionately,  who  had  sacrificed 
for  his  sake  her  maiden  honour  and  the 
hope  of  a  splendid  alliance,  who  had 
followed  him  into  exile,  and  whom  he 
believed  to  be  his  wife  in  the  sight  of 
heaven.  Under  the  soothing  influence 
of  female  friendship,  his  lacerated 
mind  healed  fast  He  seemed  to  have 
found  happiness  in  obscurity  and  re- 
pose, and  to  have  forgotten  that  he  had 
been  the  ornament  of  a  splendid  court 
and  the  head  of  a  great  party,  that  he 
had  commanded  armies,  and  that  he 
had  aspired  to  a  throne. 

But  he  was  not  suffered  to  remain 
quiet.  Ferguson  employed  all  his 
powers  of  temptation.  Grey,  who 
knew  not  where  to  turn  for  a  pistole, 
and  was  ready  for  any  undertaking, 
however  desperate,  lent  his  aid.  No 
art  was  spared  which  could  draw  Mon- 
mouth from  retreat  To  the  first  invi- 
tations which  he  received  firom  his  old 
associates  he  returned  unfavourable 
answers.  He  pronounced  the  diflScul- 
ties  of  a  descent  on  England  insuper- 
able, protested  that  he  was  sick  of 
public  life,  and  begged  to  be  left  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  newly  found  happi- 
ness. But  he  was  little  in  the  habit  of 
resisting  skilful  and  urgent  importunity. 
It  is  said,  too,  that  he  was  induced  to 
quit  his  retirement  by  the  same  powers 
fal  infiuence  which  had  made  that 
r^irement  delightful.  Lady  Went- 
worth wished  to  see  him  a  King.  Her 
rents,  her  diamonds,  her  credit  were 
put  at  his  disposal.  Monmouth's  judg- 
ment was  not  convinced;  but  he  had 
not  firmness  to  resist  such  solicitations.t 

*  Beyer's  History  of  King  William  the 
Third,  2nd  edition,  1703,  vol.  i.  160. 

t  Wei  wood's  Memoirs,  App.  xr. ;  Bumet, 
i.  630.  G-rey  told  a  somewhat  different  story : 
bnt  he  told  it  to  save  his  life.  The  Spanish 
ambassador  at  the  English  oourt,  Don  Pedro 
de  Ronqoillo,  in  a.  letter  to  the  governor  of 
the  Low  Goantriee  written  about  Uds  time. 


By  the  English  exiles  he  was  joyfully 
welcomed,  and  unanimously  8«o«di 
acknowledged  as  their  head.  "***""' 
But  there  was  another  class  oi  tai- 
grants  who  were  not  disposed  to  recog- 
nise  his  supremacy.  Misgovemment, 
such  as  had  never  been  known  in  the 
southern  part  of  our  island,  had  driven 
from  Scotland  to  the  Continent  many 
fugitives,  the  intemperance  of  whose 
political  and  religious  zeal  was  ppopor- 
tioned  to  the  oppression  whi<3i  they 
had  undergone.  These  men  were  not 
willing  to  follow  an  English  leader. 
Even  in  destitution  and  ^tile  tiiey  re- 
tained their  punctilious  national  pride^ 
and  would  not  consent  that  their  coon- 
try  should  be,  in  their  persons,  degraded 
into  a  province.  They  had  a  EMiof 
captain  oftheip  own,  Archibald,  -**•»** 
ninth  Earl  of  Ar^le,  who,  as  chief  of 
the  great  tribe  of  Campbdl,  was  known 
among  the  population  of  the  Highlawk 
by  the  proud  name  of  Mac  Calhim  Mone. 
His  fathOT,  the  Marquess  of  Aigyle,  had 
been  the  head  of  the  Scotch  Goreiiaii- 
ters,  had  greatbf  contributed  to  the 
ruin  of  Charles  the  First,  aad  was  noi 
thought  by  ihe  Royalists  to  hare 
atoned  for  this  offence  by  consenting  to 
bestow  the  empty  title  of  King,  and  a 
state  prison  in  a  palace,  on  Charles  the 
Second.  After  the  return  <^  the  royil 
family  the  Marquess  was  put  to  death. 
His  marquisate  became  extinct ;  but 
his  son  was  permitted  to  inherit  the 
ancient  earldom,  and  was  still  among 
the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  tiie 
nobles  of  Scotland.  The  Earl's  con- 
duct during  the  twenty  years  which 
followed  the  Eestorati(Hi  had  been,  as 
he  afterwards  thought,  criminally  mo- 
derate. He  had,  on  some  occasions, 
opposed  the  administration  which 
afflicted  his  country:  but  his  opposi- 
tion had  been  languid  and  cautioiis. 
His  compliances  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters had  given  scandal  to  rigid  Ptosby- 

sneen  at  Monmooth  tone  living  on  the  bovn^ 
of  a  fond  woman,  and  hints  a  very  nnfoonded 
suspicion  that  the  Dnke's  paaiion  was  alto- 
gether interested.  **  Hallandoae  hoy  tan  falto 
de  medios  qne  ha  raenester  traafionnane  m 
Amor  con  MUedi  en  viata  de  la  w 
de  poder  spbBJatJr.**— Bonqirillo  t» 
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terians:  and  so  &r  had  he  been  from 
sbowing  any  inclination  to  resistance 
that,  when  the  Covenanters  had  been 
persecuted  into  insurrection,  he  had 
brought  into  the  fiehl  a  large  body  of 
his  dependents  to  support  the  goyem- 
ment 

Such  had  been  his  political  course 
until  the  Bnke  of  Tork  came  down  to 
Edinbnigh  armed  with  the  whole  regal 
authority.  The  despotic  viceroy  soon 
found  that  he  could  not  expect  entire 
support  &om  Aigyle.  Since  the  most 
powerful  chief  in  the  kingdom  could  not 
he  gained,  it  was  thought  necessary  that 
he  should  be  destroyed.  On  grounds 
soMtoIous  that  even  the  spirit  of  party 
>Qd  the  spirit  of  chicane  were  ashamed 
of  them,  he  was  brought  to  trial  for 
treason,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
death.  The  partisans  of  the  Stuarts 
afterwards  asserted  that  it  was  never 
meant  to  carry  this  sentence  into  effect, 
and  that  the  only  object  of  the  prose- 
cQtion  was  to  frighten  him  into  ceding 
hii  extensive  junsdiction  in  the  High- 
lands. Whether  James  designed,  as 
his  enemies  su^>ected,  to  commit  mur- 
der, or  only,  as  his  Mends  affirmed, 
to  OQomut  extortion  by  threatening  to 
commit  murder,  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained. '» I  know  nothing  of  the  Scotch 
W,"  said  Halifax  to  King  Charles ; 
"hut  this  I  know,  that  we  should  not 
^  a  dog  here  on  the  grotmds  on 
'^  my  Lord  Arsyle  has  been  sen- 
tenced."* 

Aigyle  e8c^>ed  in  disguise  to  Eng- 
^d,  and  thence  passed  over  to  Fries- 
*id.  In  that  s^uded  province  his 
&ther  had  bought  a  small  estate,  as  a 
^^  of  refuge  for  the  family  in  civil 
^lea  It  was  said,  among  the  Scots, 
"^  this  purchase  had  been  made  in 
^>M«quence  of  the  predictions  of  a 
Celtic  seer,  to  whom  it  had  been  re- 
pealed that  Mac  Galium  More  would 
<w»«  day  be  driven  forth  from  the  ancient 
^'^^'um.  of  his  race  at  Inverary.f   But 

*  I'roQeediiigg  against  Argyle  in  the  Colleo- 
^  ^  StateTrials ;  Bnmet,  i.  621. ;  A  true 
^^P«n  Aooonnt  of  the  Discoveries  made  in 
?2"*'  ^«W ;  The  Scotch  Mist  Cleared ;  Sir 
J7*fge  Kackenzie's  Vindication ;  Lord  Foun- 
*M«ir«  Chronological  Notes. 

t  Information  of  Bobert  Smith  in  the  Ap- 
'^^  toSptafa  Tnw  Aooonnt. 


it  is  probable  that  the  politic  Marquess 
had  been  warned  rather  by  the  signd 
of  the  times  than  by  the  visions  of  any 
prophet.  In  Eriesland  Earl  Archibald 
resided  during  some  time  so  quietly 
that  it  was  not  generally  known  whither 
he  had  fled.  From  his  retreat  he  car- 
ried on  a  correspondence  with  his  Mends 
in  Qreat  Britain,  was  a  party  to  the 
Whig  conspiracy,  and  concerted  with 
the  chiefs  of  that  conspiracy  a  plan  for 
invading  Scotland.*  This  plan  had 
been  dropped  upon  the  detection  of  the 
Bye  House  Plot,  but  became  again  the 
subject  of  his  thoughts  after  the  demise 
of  die  crown. 

He  had,  during  his  residence  on  the 
Continent^  reflected  mudi  more  deeply 
on  religious  questions  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding years  of  his  life.  In  one  respect 
the  efiect  of  these  reflections  on  his 
mind  had  been  pernicious.  His  parti- 
ality for  the  synodical  form  of  church 
government  now  amounted  to  bigotry. 
When  he  remembered  how  long  he  had 
conformed  to  the  established  worship, 
he  was  overwhelmed  with  shame  and 
remorse,  and  showed  too  many  siens 
of  a  disposition  to  atone  for  his  de- 
fection oy  violence  and  intolerance. 
He  had,  however,  in  no  long  time,  an 
opportunity  of  proving  that  the  fear 
and  love  of  a  higher  Power  had 
nerved  him  fl>r  the  most  formidable 
conflicts  by  which  human  nature  can 
be  tried. 

To  his  companions  in  adversity  his 
assistance  was  of  the  highest  moment. 
Though  proscribed  and  a  fugitive,  he 
was  still,  in  some  sense,  the  most 
powerful  subject  in  the  British  domi- 
nions. In  wealth,  even  before  his 
attainder,  he  was  probably  inferior^ 
not  only  to  the  great  English  nobles, 
but  to  some  of  the  opulent  esquires  of 
Kent  and  Norfolk.  But  his  patriarchal 
authority,  an  authority  which  no  wealth 
could  give  and  which  no  attainder  could 
take  away,  made  him,  as  a  leader  of 
an  insurrection,  truly  formidable.  No 
southern  lord  could  reel  any  confidence 
that,  if  he  ventured  to  resist  the  govern- 
ment, even  his  own  gamekeepers  and 
huntsmen  would  stand  by  him.    An 
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Earl  of  Bedford,  an  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
could  not  engage  to  bring  ten  men  into 
the  field.  Mac  Galium  More,  penniless 
and  depriyed  of  his  earldom,  might,  at 
any  moment,  raise  a  serious  civil  war. 
He  had  only  to  show  himself  on  the 
coast  of  Lorn ;  and  an  army  would,  in 
a  few  days,  gather  round  him.  The 
force,  which,  in  -  favourable  circiun- 
stances,  he  could  bring  into  the  field, 
amounted  to  five  thousand  fighting  men, 
devoted  to  his  service,  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  target  and  broadsword,  not 
afraid  to  encounter  regular  troops  even 
in  the  open  plain,  and  perhaps  superior 
to  regular  troops  in  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  the  defence  of  wild  moun- 
tain passes,  hidden  in  mist,  and  torn 
by  headlong  torrents.  What  such  a 
force,  well  directed,  could  ejffect,  even 
against  veteran  regiments  and  skilful 
commanders,  was  proved,  a  few  years 
later,  at  KilUecrankie. 

Hut,  strong  as  was  the  claim  of 
sir  Patrick  A^^l©  to  the  Confidence  of 
Hume.  the  exiled  Scots,  there  was  a 
faction  among  them  which  regarded 
him  with  no  fnendly  feeling,  and  which 
wished  to  make  use  of  his  name  and 
influence,  without  entrusting  to  him 
any  real  power.  The  chief  of  this 
faction  was  a  lowland  gentleman,  who 
had  been  implicated  in  the  Whig  plot, 
and  had  with  difficulty  eluded  the 
vengeance  of  the  court,  Sir  Patrick 
Hume,  of  Polwarth,  in  Berwickshire. 
Great  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  his 
integrity,  but  without  sufficient  reason. 
It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that 
he  injured  his  cause  by  perverseness 
as  much  as  he  could  have  done  by 
treachery.  He  was  a  man  incapable 
alike  of  leading  and  of  following,  con- 
ceited, captious,  and  wrongheaded,  an 
endless  talker,  a  sluggard  in  action 
against  the  enemy,  and  active  only 
against  his  own  allies.  With  Hume 
was  closely  connected  another  Scottish 
gjyjohn  e^©  of  great  note,  who  had 
Cochran*  many  of  the  same  faults.  Sir 
John  Cochrane,  second  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Dundonald. 

A  far  higher  character  belonged  to 
Fletcher  of  Andrew  Flctchcr  of  Saltoun,  a 
saitoun.  man  distinguished  by  learning 
and  eloquence,  distinguished  also  by 


courage,  disinterestedness,  and  poblifi 
spirit^  but  of  an  irritable  and  impracti- 
cable temper.    Like  many  of  his  most 
illustrious  contemporaries,  Milton  for 
example,    Harrington,    Marvel,    and 
Sidney,  Fletcher  had,  from  the  miego- 
vemment  of  several  successive  princes, 
conceived  a  strong    aversion  to  he- 
reditary monarchy.    Yet  he  was  no 
democrat.    He  was  the  head  of  an 
ancient  Norman  hous^  and  was  proud 
of  his  descent.    He  was  a  fine  speaker 
and  a  fine  writer,  and  was  prond  of 
his  intellectual  superiority.    Both  in 
his  character  of  gentleman,  and  in  his 
character  of  scholar,  he  looked  doira 
with  disdain  on  the  common  people,  and 
was  so  little  disposed  to  entrust  them 
with  political  power  that  he  thongfat 
them  amfit  even  to  enjoy  personal  free- 
dom.   It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that 
this  man,  the  most  honest,  fearless,  and 
uncompromising  republican  of  his  time, 
should  have  been  the  author  of  a  plan 
for  reducing  a  large  part  of  the  work- 
ing classes  of  Scotiand  to  slaveiy.    He 
bore,  in  truth,  a  lively  resemblance  to 
those  Boman  Senators  who,  while  thej 
hated  the  name  of  King,  guarded  the 
privileges  of  their  order  with  inflexible 
pride  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
multitude,  and  governed  their  bond- 
men and  bondwomen  by  means  of  the 
stocks  and  the  scourge. 

Amsterdam  was  the  place  where  the 
leading  emigrants,  Scotch  and  En^ish, 
assembled.  Argyle  repaired  thither 
from  Friesland,  Monmouth  from  Bra- 
bant- It  soon  appeared  that  the  fugi- 
tives had  scarcely  anything  in  conunon 
except  hatred  of  James  and  impatience 
to  return  from  banishment,  lie  Scots 
were  jealous  of  the  English,  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  Scots.  Monmouth's  high 
pretensions  were  offensive  to  Aigylc, 
who,  proud  of  ancient  nobility  and  of  a 
legitimate  descent  from  kings,  was  by 
no  means  inclined  to  do  homage  to  the 
offspring  of  a  vagrant  and  ignoble  love. 
Hut  of  sJl  the  dissensions  by  which  the 
little  band  of  outlaws  was  distracted 
the  most  serious  was  that  which  xjnmr^ 
arose  between  Argyle  and  a  J^JiJ^ 
portion  of  his  own  followers,  seoteh 
Some  of  the  Scottish  exiles  "***** 
had,  in  a  long  course  of  opposition  to 
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tyranny,  been  excited  into  a  morbid 
state  of  understanding  and  temper, 
which  made  the  most  just  and  necessary 
restraint  insupportable  to  them.  They 
knew  that  without  Argyle  they  could 
do  nothing.  They  ought  to  have  known 
that,  unless  they  wished  to  run  head- 
long to  ruin,  they  must  either  repose 
fall  confidence  in  their  leader,  or  relin- 
qnish  all  thoughts  of  military  enterprise. 
Experience  has  fully  proved  that  in  war 
every  operation,  from  the  greatest  to  the 
smallest,  ought  to  be  under  the  absolute 
direction  of  one  mind,  and  that  every 
subordinate  agent,  in  his  degree,  ought 
to  obey  implicitly,  strenuously,  and  with 
the  show  of  cheerfulness,  orders  which 
he  disapproves,  or  of  which  the  reasons 
are  kept  secret  from  him.  Bepresen- 
tative  assemblies,  public  discussions, 
and  all  the  other  checks  by  which,  in 
civil  afi&irs,  rulers  are  restrained  from 
abusing  power,  are  out  of  place  in  a 
camp.  Machiavel  justly  imputed  many 
of  the  disasters  of  Venice  and  Florence 
to  the  jealousy  which  led  those  repub- 
lics to  mterfere  with  every  act  of  Qieir 
generals.*  The  Dutch  practice  of  send- 
ing to  an  army  deputies,  without  whose 
consent  no  great  blow  could  be  struck, 
vas  almost  equally  pernicious.  It  is 
undoubtedly  by  no  means  certain  that 
a  captain,  who  has  been  entrusted  with 
dictatorial  power  in  the  hour  of  peril, 
will  quietly  surrender  that  power  in  the 
hoar  of  biumph ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
many  considerations  which  ought  to 
make  men  hesitate  long  before  they  re- 
solre  to  vindicate  public  liberty  by  the 
sword.  But,  if  they  determine  to  try 
the  chance  of  war,  they  will,  if  they  are 
wise,  entrust  to  their  chief  that  plenary 
authority  without  which  war  cannot  be 
▼ell  conducted.  It  is  possible  that,  if 
they  give  him  that  autnority,  he  may 
turn  out  a  Cromwell  or  a  Napoleon. 
But  it  is  almost  certain  that,  if  they 
withhold  from  him  that  authority,  their 
enterprises  will  end  like  the  enterprise 
ofAigyle. 

Some  of  the  Scottish  emigrants,  heated 
^th  republican  enthusiasm,  and  utterly 
destitute  of  the  skill  necessary  to  the 
conduct  of  great  affairs,  employed  all 

•  Biaoorai  botob  la  prima  Deca  di  Tito  LI vio, 
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their  industry  and  ingenuity,  not  in  col- 
lecting means  for  the  attacK  which  they 
were  about  to  make  on  a  formidable 
enemy,  but  in  devising  restraints  on 
their  leader's  power  and  securities 
against  his  ambition.  The  selfcompla- 
cent  stupidity  with  which  they  insisted 
on  organising  an  army  as  if  they  had 
been  organising  a  commonwealth  would 
be  incredible  if  it  had  not  been  frankly 
and  even  boastfully  recorded  by  one  of 
themselves.* 

At  length  all  differences  were  com- 
promised. It  was  determined  AmmM. 
that  an  attempt  should  be  forth-  JJ,*^^ 
with  made  on  the  western  coast  tempt  on 
of  Scotland,  and  that  it  should  ^s^ 
be  promptly  followed  by  a  de-  **"*'• 
scent  on  England. 

Argyle  was  to  hold  the  nominal  com- 
mand in  Scotland :  but  he  was  placed 
under  the  control  of  a  Committee  which 
reserved  to  itself  all  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  military  administration. 
This  Committee  warf  empowered  to  de- 
termine where  the  expedition  should 
land,  to  appoint  officers,  to  superintend 
the  levying  of  troops,  to  dole  out  pro- 
visions and  ammunition.  All  that  was 
left  to  tbe  general  was  to  direct  the 
evolutions  of  the  army  in  the  field,  and 
he  was  forced  to  promise  that  even  in 
the  field,  except  in  the  case  of  a  sur- 
prise, he  would  do  nothing  without  the 
assent  of  a  council  of  war. 

Monmouth  was  to  command  in  Eng- 
land. His  soft  mind  had,  as  usual, 
taken  an  impress  from  the  society  which 
surrounded  him.  Ambitious  hopes, 
which  had  seemed  to  be  extinguished, 
revived  in  his  bosom.  He  remembered 
the  affection  with  which  he  had  been 
constantly  greeted  by  the  common  people 
in  town  and  country,  and  expected  that 
they  would  now  rise  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  to  welcome  him.  He  remem- 
bered the  good  will  which  the  soldiers 
had  always  borne  him,  and  flattered 
himself  that  they  would  come  over  to 
him  by  regiments.  Encouraging  mes- 
sages readied  him  in  quick  succession 
from  London.  He  was  assured  that 
the  violence  and  iiyustice  with  which 
the  elections  had  been  carried  on  had 

*  See  Sir  Patrick  Hume's  Narrative, 
pasnm, 
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dnren  tiie  nation  mad,  that  the  pru- 
dence of  the  leading  Whig8  had  with 
difficulty  prevented  a  sanguinary  out- 
break on  the  day  of  the  coronation,  and 
that  all  the  great  Lords  who  had  sup- 
pcnrted  the  Exclusion  Bill  were  impatient 
to  raDy  round  him.  "Wildman,  who 
loved  to  talk  treason  in  parables,  sent 
to  say  that  the  Earl  of  Bichmond,  just 
two  hundred  years  before,  had  limded 
in  England  with  a  handM  of  men,  and 
had  a  few  days  later  been  crowned,  on 
tile  field  of  Bosworth,  with  the  diadem 
taken  from  the  head  of  Eichard.  Ban- 
vers  undertook  to  raise  the  City.  The 
Duke  was  deceived  into  the  bdief  that, 
as  soon  as  he  set  up  his  standard, 
Bedfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Biunp- 
sldre,  Cheshire  would  rise  in  arms.* 
He  consequently  became  eager  for  the 
enterprise  fix)m  which  a  few  weeks 
before  he  had  shrunk.  His  countrymen 
did  not  impose  on  him  restrictions  so 
elaboratelv  absurd  as  those  which  the 
Scotdi  emigrants  &id  devised.  All  that 
was  required  of  him  was  to  promise 
that  he  would  not  assume  the  regal 
title  till  his  pretensions  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  a  free  Par- 
liament. 

It  was  determined  that  two  Englidi- 
men,  AylofEb  and  Bumlxdd,  should  ac- 
company Argyle  to  Scotland,  and  that 
Fletcher  should  go  with  Monmouth  to 
England.  Fletcher,  from  the  begin- 
ning; had  augured  iU  of  the  enterprise : 
but  his  chivalrous  spirit  would  not  suffer 
him  to  decline  a  risk  which  his  friends 
seemed  eager  to  encounter.  When  Grey 
repeated  with  approbation  what  "Wild- 
man  had  said  about  Bichmond  and 
Bichard,  the  well  read  and  thoughtful 
Scot  justly  remarked  that  there  was  a 
great  difiEerence  between  the  fifteenth 
century  and  the  seventeenth.  Bich- 
mond was  assured  of  the  support  of 
barons,  each  of  whom  eould  bring  an 
army  of  feudal  retainers  into  the  field ; 
and  Bidiard  had  not  one  regiment  of 
regular  soldiers-f 

Hie  eadles  were  able  to  raise,  partly 
from  their  own  resources  and  partly 
fh)m  the  contributions  of  well  wishers 

•  Grej*s  NarratiTe;    Wade's  Confession, 
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in  Holland,  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  two 
expeditions.  Very  little  was  obtained 
from  London.  Six  thousand  pounds 
had  been  expected  thence.  But  instead 
of  the  money  came  excuses  from  Wild- 
man,  which  ought  to  have  opened  the 
eyes  of  all  who  were  not  wilfully  blind. 
The  Duke  made  up  the  deficiency  by 
pawning  his  own  jewels  and  those  of 
Lady  Wentworth.  Arras,  ammunition, 
and  provisions  were  bought,  and  several 
ships  which  lay  at  Amsterdam  woe 
freighted.* 

It  is  remaricable  that  the  most  illustri- 
ous and  the  mostgrosslyinjured  John 
man  among  the  BritiBh  exiles  ^^*^*' 
stood  far  aloof  from  these  rash  counsels. 
John  Locke  hated  tyranny  and  perse- 
cution as  a  philosopher ;  but  his  intel- 
lect and  his  temper  preserved  him 
from  the  violence  of  a  partisan.  He 
had  lived  on  confidential  terms  with 
Shaftesbury,  and  had  thus  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  court  Ixx^e's  pru- 
dence had,  however,  been  sudi  that  it 
would  have  been  to  little  purpose  to 
bring  him  even  before  the  corrupt  and 
partial  tribunals  of  that  age.  In  one 
point,  however,  he  was  vulnerable.  He 
was  a  student  of  Christ  Church  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  drive  from  that  celebrated 
coU^e  the  greatest  man  of  whom  it 
could  ever  boast  But  this  was  net 
easy.  Locke  had,  at  Oxford,  abstained 
from  expressing  any  opinion  on  the 
politics  of  the  d^.  %>ies  had  been 
set  about  him.  Doctors  of  Divinity 
and  Masters  of  Arts  had  not  been 
ashamed  to  perform  the  vilest  of  all 
offices,  that  of  watching  the  lips  of  a 
companion  in  order  to  report  his  wcfrds 
to  Ws  ruin.  The  conversation  in  the 
hall  had  been  purposely  turned  to 
irritating  topics,  to  the  Exclusion  Bill 
and  to  the  character  of  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  but  in  vain.  Lod^e 
neitiier  broke  out  nor  dissembled,  but 
maintained  such  steady  silence  and 
composure  as  forced  the  tools  of  power 
to  own  with  v^uition  that  nev^  man 
was  so  complete  a  master  of  his  tongue 
and  of  his  passions.  When  it  was 
found  that  treacheiy  could  do  nothing; 

•  Grey's  Narrative. 
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arbitrary  power  was  used.  After 
Tainlj  tiying  to  inveigle  Locke  into 
a  fault,  the  government  resolved  to 
punish  him  without  one.  Orders  came 
from  Whitehall  that  he  should  be 
ejected ;  and  those  orders  the  Dean  and 
Caoons  made  haste  to  obey. 

Locke  was  travelling  on  the  Continent 
for  his  health  when  he  learned  that  he 
had  been  deprived  of  his  home  and  of  his 
bread  withont  a  trial  or  even  a  notice. 
The  injustice  with  which  he  had  been 
treated  would  have  excused  him  if  he 
had  resorted  to  violent  methods  of 
redress.  But  he  was  not  to  be  bUnded 
hy  personal  resentment:  he  augured 
no  good  from  the  schemes  of  those  who 
had  assembled  at  Amst«*dam ;  and  he 
qnietly  repaired  to  Utrecht,  where, 
while  his  partners  in  misfortune  were 
planning  their  own  destruction,  he 
employ^  himself  in  writing  his  cele- 
brated letter  on  Toleration.* 

The  English  Government  was  early 
Prepvs.  apprised  that  something  was 
^°j|*^  in  agitation  among  the  outlaws. 
■CTtfor"  An  invasion  of  England  seems 
of  sSr*"  not  to  have  been  at  first  ex- 
""^  pected:  but  it  was  appre- 
hended that  Argyle  would  shortly  ap- 
pear in  arms  among  his  clansmen.  A 
proclamation  was  accordingly  issued 
directing  that  Scotland  should  be  put 
into  a  state  of  defence.  The  militia 
was  ordered  to  be  in  readisess.  All 
the  clans  hostile  to  the  name  of  Camp- 
bell were  set  in  motion.  John  Murray, 
3Iarqness  of  Athol,  was  appointed 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Argyleshire,  and, 
at  the  head  of  a  great  body  of  his 
followers,  occupied  &e  castle  of  Invert 
ary.  Some  suspected  persons  were 
arrested.  Others  were  compelled  to 
give  hostages.     Ships  of  war  were  sent 

to  cmise  near  the  isle  of  Bute;   and 

« 

*  Le  Olerc's  .Life  of  Locke ;  Lord  King's 
life  of  Locke ;  Lord  GrenvUle'e  Oxford  and 
I'Ocke.  Locke  most  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Anabaptist  Nicholas  Look,  whose  name  is 
^>elt  Locke  in  Grey's  CJonfeasion,  and  who  is 
BKnttoned  in  the  Lansdowne  MS.  1152.,  and 
in  ttie  Baodeaoh  narrative  iq)pended  to  Mr. 
Bomb's  dissertation.  I  should  hardly  think  it 
itweaary  to  make  this  remark,  but  that  the 
^Bdlarl^  of  the  two  names  appears  to  have 
Dialed  a  man  so  well  acquainted  with  tlie  his- 
tory of  those  times  as  Speaker  Onslow.  See 
Us  note  on  Burnet,  i.  629. 


part  of  the  army  of  Ireland  was  moved 
to  the  coast  of  Ulster.* 

While  these  preparations  were 
making  in  Scotland,  James 
called  into  his  closet  Arnold  tion'©?^ 
Van  Citters,  who  had  long  re-  Sl5''*SJteh 
sided  in  England  as  Ambassa-  SSST 
dor  firom  the  United  Provinces, 
and  Everard  Van  Dykvelt,  who,  after 
the  death  of  Charles,  had  been  sent  by 
the  States  General  on  a  special  mission 
of  condolence  and  congratulation.  The 
King  said  that  he  had  received  fh>m 
unquestionable  sources  intelligence  of 
designs  which  were  forming  against 
his  throne  by  his  banished  subjects  in 
Holland.  Some  of  the  exiles  were  cut- 
throats, whom  nothing  but  the  special 
providence  of  God  had  prevented  tcom 
committing  a  foul  murder ;  and  among 
them  was  the  owner  of  the  spot  which 
had  been  fixed  for  the  butchery.  "  Of 
all  men  living,"  said  the  King,  "  Argyle 
has  the  greatest  means  of  annoying 
me ;  and  of  all  places  Holland  is  t^at 
whence  a  blow  may  be  best  aimed 
against  me."  The  Dutch  envoys  assured 
His  Majesty  that  what  he  had  said 
should  instantly  be  communicated  to 
the  government  which  thev  represented, 
and  expressed  their  ftdl  confidence 
that  every  exertion  would  be  made  to 
satisfy  him.t 

They  were  justified  in   expressing 
this    confidence.      Both    the  in«ffeo- 
Prince  of  Orange  and  the  States  *?fiL«.. 
General    were,   at  this  time,  to  prwMic 
most  desirous  that  the  hospi-  jv^Jidi. 
tality  of  their  country  should  ^' 
not  be  abused  for  purposes  of  which  the 
English  government  could  justly  com- 
plain.   James  had  lately  held  language 
which  encouraged  the  hope  that  he 
would    not   patiently    submit  to  the 
ascendency  of  France.    It  seemed  pro- 
bable that  he  would  consent  to  form  a 
close  alliance  with  the   United  Pro- 
vinces and  the  House  of  Austria.  There 
was,  therefore,  at  the  Hiigue,  an  extreme 
anxiety  to  avoid  all  that  could  give 
him  oflFence.    The  personal  interest  of 

*  Wodrow,  book  lii.  chap.  ix. ;   London 
Gazette,  May  11. 1685 ;  BariUon,  May  ^. 

t  Register  of  the  Proceedings  of  tbe  States 
General,  May  ^.  1686. 
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William  was  also .  on  this  occasion 
identical  with  the  interest  of  his  father 
in  law. 

But  the  case  was  one  which  required 
rapid  and  vigorous  action;  and  the 
nature  of  the  Batavian  institutions 
made  such  action  almost  impossible. 
The  Union  of  Utrecht,  rudely  formed, 
amidst  the  agonies  of  a  revolution,  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  immediat.e  exi- 
gencies, had  never  been  deliberately 
revised  and  perfected  in  a  time  of 
tranquillity.  Every  one  of  the  seven 
commonwealths  wmch  that  Union  had 
bound  together  retained  almost  all  the 
rights  of  sovereignty,  and  asserted 
those  rights  punctiliously  against  the 
central  government.  As  the  federal 
authorities  had  not  the  means  of 
exacting  prompt  obedience  from  the 
provincial  authorities,  so  the  provin- 
cial authorities  had  not  the  means  of 
exacting  prompt  obedience  from  the 
municipal  authorities.  Holland  alone 
contained  eighteen  cities,  each  of  which 
was,  for  many  purposes,  an  indepen- 
dent state,  jealous  of  all  interference 
firom  without.  If  the  rulers  of  such  a 
city  received  trom,  the  Hague  an  order 
wmch  was  unpleasing  to  them,  they 
either  neglected  it  altogether,  or  exe- 
cuted it  hmguidly  and  tardily.  In  some 
town  councils,  indeed,  the  influence  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  all  powerful 
But  xmfortunately  the  place  where 
the  British  exiles  had  congregated, 
and  where  their  ships  had  been  fitted 
out,  was  the  rich  and  populous  Amster- 
dam; and  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam 
were  the  heads  of  the  faction  hostile  to 
the  federal  government  and  to  the 
House  of  Nassau.  The  naval  admin- 
istration of  the  United  Provinces  was 
conducted  by  five  distinct  boards  of 
Admiralty.  One  of  those  boards  sate 
at  Amsterdam,  was  partly  nominated 
by  the  authorities  of  that  city,  and 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  animated 
by  their  spirit. 

All  the,  endeavours  of  the  federal 
government  to  effect  what  James  desired 
were  frustrated  by  the  evasions  of  the 
functionaries  of  Amsterdam,  and  by 
the  blunders  of  Colonel  Bevil  Skelton, 
who  had  just  arrived  at  the  Hague  as 
envoy    from    England.    Skelton    had  , 


been  bom  in  Holland  during  the 
English  troubles,  and  was  therefore 
supposed  to  be  peculiarly  qualified  for 
his  post;*  but  he  was,  in  truth,  unfit 
for  that  and  for  every  other  diplomatic 
situation.  Excellent  judges  of  charac- 
ter pronounced  him  to  be  the  most 
shallow,  fickle,  passionate,  presump- 
tuous, and  guTulous  of  men.t  He 
took  no  serious  notice  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  refugees  tiU  three  vessels  which 
had  been  equipped  for  the  expedition 
to  Scotland  were  safe  out  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  till  the  arms,  ammunition,  and 
provisions  were  on  board,  and  till  the 
passengers  had  embarked.  Then,  in- 
stead of  applying,  as  he  should  have 
done,  to  the  States  General,  who  sate 
dose  to  his  own  door,  he  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam, 
with  a  request  mat  the  suspected  ships 
might  be  detained.  The  magistrates 
of  Amsterdam  answered  that  the 
entrance  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  was  ont 
of  their  jurisdiction,  and  referred  him 
to  the  federal  government.  It  was 
notorious  that  this  was  a  mere  excose, 
and  that,  if  there  had  been  any  real 
wish  at  the  Stadthouse  of  Amsterdam 
to  prevent  Arg^le  &om  sailing,  no 
difficulties  womd  have  -been  nude. 
Skelton  now  addressed  himself  to  the 
States  General  They  showed  every 
disposition  to  comply  with  his  demand, 
and,  as  the  case  was  urgent^  deported 
from,  the  course  which  mej  ordinarily 
observed  in  the  transaction  of  business. 
On  the  same  day  on  which  he  made 
his  application  to  them,  an  order,  drawn 
in  exact  conformity  with  his  request, 
was  despatched  to  the  Admiralty  of 
Amsterdam.  But  this  order,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  misinformation,  did 
not  correctly  describe  the  situation  of 
the  ships.  They  were  said  to  be  in 
the  Texel'  They  were  in  the  Vlie. 
The  Admiralty  of  Amsterdam  made 
this  error  a  plea  for  doing  nothing; 
and,  before  the  error  could  be  rectified, 
the  three  ships  had  sailed.  { 

*  This  is  mentioned  in  his  oredentiali  dated 
on  the  16th  of  March  168|. 
t  Bonrepanz  to  Seignelay,  Feb.  ^.  1686. 

t  Avaux  Neg.  ^^^*  May  ^.,  May  ^. 
IG85 ;  Sir  Patrick  Hume's  Narrative ;  Letter 
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The  last  hours  wHch  Argyle  passed 
Dmrta  OH  the  coast  of  HoUana  were 
u^Sl  ^oxmb  of  great  anxiety.  Near 
lud-  him  lay  a  Dutch  man  of  war 
whose  broadside  would  in  a  moment 
have  put  an  end  to  his  expedition. 
Bound  his  little  fleet  a  boat  was  row- 
ing, in  which  were  some  persons  with 
telescopes  whom  he  suspected  to  be 
spies.  But  no  effectual  step  was  taken 
for  the  pmpose  of  detaining  him ;  and 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  of  May 
he  stood  out  to  sea  before  a  favourable 
breeze. 

The  Toyage  was  prosperous.  On  the 
Qxth  the  Orimeys  were  in  sight. 
Argyle  Tery  unwisely  anchored  off 
Kirkwall,  and  allowed  two  of  his  fol- 
lowers to  go  on  shore  there.  The  Bishop 
ordered  &em  to  be  arrested.  The  re- 
fn^  proceeded  to  hold  a  long  and 
animated  debate  on  this  misadyenture : 
for,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
their  expedition,  however  languid  and 
irresolute  their  conduct  might  be,  they 
neTer  in  debate  wanted  spirit  or  perse- 
Teisnoe.  Some  were  for  an  attack  on 
ffirkwalL  Some  were  for  proceeding 
without  ddiay  to  Argyleshire.  At  last 
the  Earl  seized  some  gentlemen  who 
liTed  near  the  coast  of  the  island,  and 
proposed  to  the  Bishop  an  exchange  of 
priacmeis.  The  Bishop  returned  no 
answer;  and  the  fleets  after  losing  three 
days,  sailed  away. 

This  delay  was  full  of  danger.  It  was 
g,,^^  speedily  known  at  Edinburgh 
Jjwi.  that  the  rebel  squadron  had 
touched  at  the  Orkneys.  Troops 
»«re  instantly  put  in  motion.  When 
the  Earl  reachea  his  own  province,  he 
found  that  preparations  had  been  made 
to  repel  him.  At  Dunstaffnage  he  sent 
his  second  son  Charles  on  shore  to  call 
the  Campbells  to  arms.  But  Charles 
returned  with  gloomy  tidings.  The 
Msmen  and  fishermen  were  indeed 
nady  to  rally  round  Mac  Callum  More ; 
l^nt,  of  the  heads  of  the  dan,  some  were 
in  confinement^  and  others  had  fied. 
Those  gentlemen  who  remained  at  their 
Glomes  were  either  well  affected  to  the 

bm  the  Admiralty  of  Amsterdam  to  the 
6utci  General,  dated  June  20. 1685 ;  Memo- 
^  of  Skelton,  deliyered  to  the  States  Gene- 
tt»,M»yl0.1685. 


government  or  afraid  of  moving,  and 
refused  even  to  see  the  son  of  their 
chief.  From  Dunstafihage  the  small 
armament  proceeded  to  Campbelltown, 
near  the  southern  extremi^  of  the 
peninsula  of  Kintyre.  Here  the  Earl 
published  a  manifesto,  drawn  up  in 
Holland,  under  the  direction  of  the  . 
Committee,  by  James  Stewart,  a  Scotch 
advocate,  whose  pen  was,  a  few  months 
later,  employed  in  a  very  different  way. 
In  this  paper  were  set  forth,  with  a 
strength  of  language  sometimes  ap- 
prcMuming  to  scumlity,  many  real  and 
some  imaginary  grievances.  It  was 
hinted  that  the  late  King  had  died  b^ 
poison.  A  chief  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  declared  to  be  the  entire  sup- 
?ression,  not  only  of  Popery,  but  of 
^relacy,  which  was  termed  the  most 
bitter  root  and  ofispring  of  Popery ; 
and  all  good  Scotchmen  were  exhorted 
to  do  valiantly  for  the  cause  of  their 
countnr  and  of  their  God. 

Zealous  as  Argyle  was  for  what  he 
considered  as  pure  religion,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  practise  one  rite  half  Popish 
and  half  Pagan.  The  mystenous 
cross  of  yew,  fcst  set  on  fire,  and  then 
quenched  in  the  blood  of  a  goat,  was 
sent  forth  to  summon  all  the  Campbells, 
from  sixteen  to  sixty.  The  isthmus  of 
Tarbet  was  appointed  for  the  place  of 
gathering.  The  muster,  though  small 
indeed  when  compared  with  what  it 
would  have  been  if  the  spirit  and 
strength  of  the  dan  had  been  unbroken, 
was  still  formidable.  The  whole  force 
assembled  amounted  to  about  eighteen 
hundred  men.  Ai^le  divided  his 
mountaineers  into  three  regiments,  and 
proceeded  to  appoint  officers. 

The  bickerings  which  had  begun  in 
Holland  had  never  been  inter-  mt  du- 
mitted  during  the  whole  course  Ktou*** 
of  the  expedition:  but  at  Tarbet  *"*«"• 
they  became  more  violent  than  ever. 
The  Committee  wished  to  interfere  even 
with  the  patriarchal  dominion  of  the 
Earl  over  file  Campbells,  and  would  not 
allow  him  to  settle  the  military  rank 
of  his  kinsmen  by  his  own  authority. 
While  these  disputatious  meddlers  tried 
to  wrest  from  him  his  power  over  the 
Highlands,  they  carried  on  their  own 
correspondence  with  the  Lowlands,  and 
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received  and  sent  letters  which  were 
never  communicated  to  the  nominal 
General.  Hume  and  his  confederates 
had  reserved  to  themselves  the  super- 
intendence of  the  stores,  and  conducted 
this  important  part  of  the  administra- 
tion of  war  witii  a  laxity  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  &om  dishonesty,  suffered 
the  arms  to  be  spoilt,  wasted  the  prp- 
visicms,  and  lived  riotously  at  a  time 
when  they  ought  to  have  set  to  all 
beneath  them  an  example  of  abste- 
miousness. 

The  great  question  was  whether  the 
Highlands  or  the  Lowlands  should  be 
the  seat  of  war.  The  Earl's  first  object 
was  to  establish  his  authority  over  his 
own  domains,  to  drive  out  the  invading 
dans  which  had  been  poured  from 
Perthshire  into  Argyleshire,  and  to  take 
possession  of  the  ancient  seat  of  his 
family  at  Liveraiy.  He  might  then 
hope  to  have  four  or  five  thousand  clay- 
mores at  his  command.  With  such  a 
force  he  would  be  able  to  defend  that 
wild  country  against  the  whole  power 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  would 
also  have  secured  an  excellent  base  for 
offensive  operations.  This  seems  to 
have  been  tne  wisest  course  open  to  him. 
Knmboldf  who  had  been  trained  in  an 
excellent  military  school,  and  who,  as 
an  Englishman,  might  be  supposed  to 
be  an  impartial  umpire  between  the 
Scottish  &ctio9S,  did  aU  in  his  power 
to  strengthen  the  Earl's  hands.  But 
Htmie  and  Cochrane  were  utterly  im- 
practicable. Their  jealousy  of  Argyle 
was,  in  truth,  stronger  than  their  wish 
for  the  success  of  the  expedition.  They 
saw  that,  among  his  own  mountains 
and  lakes,  and  at  the  head  of  an  army 
chiefly  composed  of  his  own  tribe,  he 
would  be  able  to  bear  down  their  oppo- 
sition, and  to  exercise  the  full  authority 
of  a  General.  They  muttered  that  the 
only  men  who  had  the  good  cause  at 
hei^  were  the  Lowlanders,  and  that  the 
Campbells  took  up  arms  neither  for 
liberty  nor  for  the  Church  of  God,  but 
for  Mac  Galium  More  alone.  Codirane 
declared  that  he  would  go  to  Ayrshire 
if  he  went  by  himself,  and  with  nothing 
but  a  pitchfork  in  his  hand.  Argyle, 
after  long  resistance,  consented,  against 
his  better  judgment^  to  divide  his  little 


army.  He  remained  with  Bumbold  in 
the  Highlands.  Cochrane  and  Home 
were  at  the  head  of  the  force  which 
sailed  to  invade  the  Lowlands. 

Ayrshire  was  Cochrane's  object :  bat 
the  eoast  of  Ayrshire  was  guarded  by 
English  frigates ;  and  the  adventorezs 
were  under  the  necessity  of  running  up 
the  estuary  of  the  Clyde  to  Greei^ 
then  a  small  fifth  jng  village  oonsistiDg 
of  a  single  row  of  thatched  hovels,  nov 
a  great  and  flounshing  port,  of  which 
the  customs  amount  to  more  than  ire 
times  the  whole  revenue  which  the 
Stuarts  derived  from  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland.  A  party  of  militia  lay  at 
Grreenock:  but  Cochrane,  who  waoted 
provisions,  was  determined  to  land. 
Hume  objected.  Cochrane  was  pe^ 
emptoiy,  and  ordered  an  officer,  named 
Elphinstone,  to  take  twenty  men  in  a 
boat  to  the  sh<»re.  But  the  wiaagUng 
i^urit  of  the  leaders  had  infected  all 
ranks.  Elphinstone  answered  that  he 
was  bound  to  obey  only  reasonable 
coBQimands,  that  he  considered  this 
command  as  unreasonable,  and,  in 
shprt,  that  he  would  not  go.  Mi^or 
Fullarton,  a  brave  man,  esteemed  by 
all  parties,  but  peculiady  attached  to 
Argnrle^  undertook  to  land  with  only 
twelve  men,  and  did  so  in  spite  of  a 
fire  from  the  coast  A  slight  fliHrmiah 
followed.  The  militia  fell  back.  Cochr 
rane  entered  Greenock  and  procured  a 
supply  of  meal,  but  found  no  di^Kwi- 
tion  U>  insurrection  among  the  people. 

In  fact,  the  state  of  public  feeHng  in 
Scotland  was  not  such  as  the  j,^^^ 
exiles,  misled  by  the  in&toa-  g»  y^ 
tion  common  in  all  ages  to  ""^^ 
exiles,  had  supposed  it  to  be.  The 
government  was,  indeed,  hatefol  and 
hated.  But  the  malecontents  were 
divided  into  parties  which  were  almost 
as  hostile  to  one  another  as  to  their 
rulers;  nor  was  any  of  those  paities 
eager  to  join  the  invaders.  Many 
thought  that  the  insurrection  had  no 
chance  of  success.  The  spirit  of  many 
had  been  effectually  broKen  by  hmg 
and  cruel  oppression.  There  waSi  in- 
deed, a  class  of  enthusiasts  who  were 
little  in  the  habit  of  calculating  chances, 
and  whom  of^ression  had  not  tamed 
but  madden^     But  these  men  saw 
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little  difierenoe  between  Argyle  and 
James.     Their  wrath  had  been  heated 
to  such  a  temperature  that  what  every 
body  else  wonld   have  called  boiling 
zeal  seemed  to  them  Laodicean  luke- 
wammess.      The  Earl's  past  life  had 
been  stained  by  what  they  regarded  as 
the  vilest  apostasy.      The  very  High- 
landers whom  he  now  summoned  to 
extirpate  Prelacy  he  had  a  few  years 
before  summoned  to  defend  it.     And 
irere  slaves  who  knew  nothing  and 
cared  nothing  about  religion,  who  were 
ready  to  fight  for  synodical  govern- 
ment, for  Episcopacy,  for  Popery,  just 
as  Mac  Galium  More  might  be  pleased 
to  oonmiand,  fit  allies  for  the  people  of 
God?     The  manifesto,  indecent    and 
intolerant  as  was  its  tone,  was,  in  tiie 
view  of  these  fanatics,  a  cowardly  and 
worfdly   performance.      A  settlement 
such  as  Argyle  would  have  made,  such 
as  was  afterwards  made  by  a  mightier 
and  happier  deliverer,  seemed  to  them 
not  worth  a  struggle.     They  wanted 
not  only  freedom  of   conscience    for 
themselves,  but  absolute  dominion  over 
the  consciences  of  others ;  not  only  the 
ftwbyterian  doctrine,  polity,  and  wor- 
ship, but  the  Covenant  in  its  utuKNst 
rigonr.    Nothing  would  content  them 
bat  that  every  end  for  which  civil 
society  exists  should  be  sacrificed  to 
the  ascendency  of  a  theological  i^stem. 
One  who  believed  no  form  of  Chttrch 
government  to  be  worth  a  breach  of 
Christian    charity,   and   who     recom- 
mended comprehension  and  toleration, 
▼as,  in  their  phrase,  halting  between 
Jehorah  and  ^aaL     One  w1k>   eon- 
denmed  such  acts   as  the  murder  of 
Cardinal    Beatoun    and    Archbishop 
Shaipe  fell  into  Ute  same  sin  for  which 
Sanl  had  been,  rejected  from    being 
Eng  over   Israel      All  the  rules  hj 
vhidi,  among  civilised  and  Christian 
nwn,  the  horrors  of  war  are  mitigated, 
▼we  abominations  in  the  sight  of  t3ie 
I^»d.    Quarter  was  to  be  neither  taken 
Mr  given.     A  Malay  running  a  muck, 
a  nad  dog  pursued  by  a  crowd,  were 
the  models  to  be  imitated  by  warriors 
fitting  in  just  self-defence.     To  rea- 
"OM  such  as  guide   the    conduct    of 
•tatesmen  and  generals  the  minds  of 
these  zealots  were  absolutely  imper- 


vious. That  a  man  should  venture  to 
urge  such  reasons  was  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  he  was  not  one  of  the 
faithfhL  If  the  divine  blessing  were 
withheld,  little  would  be  effected  by 
crafty  politicians,  by  veteran  captains, 
by  cases  of  arms  fh>m  Holland,  or  by 
regiments  of  imregenerate  Celts  from 
the  mountains  of  Lorn.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Lord's  time  were 
indeed  come.  He  could  still,  as  of  old, 
cause  ihe  foolish  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  wise,  and  could  save 
alike  by  manv  and  by  few.  The 
broadswords  ot  Athol  and  the  bayonets 
of  Claverhouse  would  be  put  to  rout  by 
wea^ns  as  insignificant  as  the  sling  of 
David  or  the  pitcher  of  Gideon.* 

Cochrane,  having  found  it  impossible 
to  raise  the  population  on  the  south  of 
the  Clyde,  rejoined  Argyle,  who  was  in 
the  island  of  Bute.  The  Earl  now 
again  proposed  to  make  an  attempt 
upon  Inverary.  Again  he  encountered 
a  pertinaeious  opposition.  The  seamen 
sided  with  Hume  and  Cochrane.  The 
Highlanders  were  absolutely  at  the 
command  of  their  chieftain.  There 
was  reason  to  fear  that  the  two  pasties 
would  come  to  blows ;  and  the  dread 
of  such  a  c&aster  induced  the  Com- 
mittee to  make  some  concession.  The 
castle  of  Ealon  G-hierig,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  Loch  ^ddan,  was  selected  to 
be  the  chief  place  of  arms.  The  mili- 
tary stores  were  disembarked  there. 
The  squadron  was  moored  dose  to  the 
walls  in  a  ^aoe  where  it  was  protected 
by  rodcB  and  shallows  such  as,  it  was 
thought,  no  frigate  could  pass.  Out- 
works were  thrown  up.  A  battery  was 
planted  with  some  small  guns  taken 
from  the  lAiips.  The  command  of  the 
fort  was  most  unwisdy  giveti  to  El- 
phinstone,  who  had  alreiEidy  proved 
himself  much  more  disposed  to  argue 
with  his  commanders  than  to  fight  the 
enemy. 

And  now,  during  a  few  hours,  there 
was  some  show  of  vigour.     Rumbold 

*  If  any  person  ia  inclined  to  suspect  that 
I  have  exaggerated  the  absurdity  and  ferocity 
of  these  men,  I  would  advise  him  to  read  two 
books,  which  will  oonvince  him  that  I  h«ve 
rather  softened  than  overcharged  the  por- 
trait, the  Hiad  Let  Loose,  and  Faithful  Con- 
tendings  Displiqred. 
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took  the  castle  of  Ardkinglass.  The 
Earl  skirmished  successfullj  Trith 
AthoFs  troops,  and  was  aboat  to 
adyance  on  Inyerary,  when  alarming 
news  from  tiie  ships  and  factions  in  the 
Committee  forced  him  to  turn  back. 
The  King's  frigates  had  come  nearer  to 
Ealan  Gmerig  than  had  been  thought 
possible.  The  Lowland  gentlemen  po- 
sitiyely  refused  to  adyance  further  into 
the  Highlands.  Aigyle  hastened  back 
to  Ealan  Ghierig.  There  he  proposed 
to  make  an  attack  on  the  frigates.  His 
ships,  indeed,  were  ill  fitted  for  such 
an  encounter.  But  they  would  haye 
been  supported  by  a  flotilla  of  thirty 
large  fishing  boats,  each  well  manned 
witn  armed  Highlanders.  The  Com- 
mittee, howeyer,  refused  to  listen  to 
this  pLan,  and  efiectually  coimteracted 
it  by  raising  a  mutiny  among  the 
sailors. 

All  was  now  confusion  and  despon- 
dency. The  proyisions  had  been  so  ill 
managed  by  tne  Committee  that  there 
was  no  longer  food  for  the  troops.  The 
Highlanders  consequently  deserted  by 
hundreds;  and  the  Earl,  brokenhearted 
by  his  misfortunes,  yielded  to  the  ur- 
gency of  those  who  still  pertinaciously 
insisted  that  he  should  march  into  the 
Lowlands. 

The  little  army  therefore  hastened  to 
the  shore  of  Loch  Long,  passed  that 
inlet  by  night  in  boats,  and  landed  in 
Dumbartonshire.  Hither,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  came  news  that  the 
frigates  had  forced  a  passage,  that  all 
the  EarFs  ships  had  been  taken,  and 
that  Elphinstone  had  fled  from  Ealan 
Ghierig  without  a  blow,  leaying  the 
castle  and  stores  to  the  enemy. 

All  that  remained  was  to  inyade  the 
Lowlands  under  eyery  disadyantage. 
Argyle  resolyed  to  make  a  bold  push 
for  Glasgow.  £ut^  as  soon  as  this  re- 
solution was  announced,  the  yeiy  men, 
who  had,  up  to  that  moment,  been 
urging  him  to  hasten  into  the  low  coun- 
try, took  fright,  argued,  remonstrated, 
and,  when  argument  and  remonstrance 
proyed  yain,  laid  a  scheme  for  seizing 
the  boats,  making  their  own  escape, 
and  leaying  their  General  and  his  clans- 
men to  conquer  or  perish  unaided.  This 
scheme  failed ;  and  the  poltroons  who 


had  formed  it  were  compelled  to  share 
with  brayer  men  the  ri^  of  the  last 
yenture. 

During  the  march  through  the  coun- 
try which  lies  between  Loch  Long  and 
Loch  Lomond,  the  insurgents  were  con- 
stantly infested  by  parties  of  militia. 
Some  skirmishes  took  place,  in  which 
the  Earl  had  the  adyantage ;  but  the 
bands  which  he  repelled,  falling  back 
before  him,  spread  the  tidings  of  his 
approach,  and,  soon  after  he  had  crossed 
the  riyer  Leyen,  he  found  a  strong  bodj 
of  regular  and  irregular  troops  prepared 
to  encounter  him. 

He  was  for  giying  battle.  Ayloffe 
was  of  the  same  opinion.  Hume,  on 
the  other  hand,  dedared  tbat  to  fight 
would  be  madness.  He  saw  one  regi- 
ment in  scarlet  More  might  be  behind. 
To  attack  such  a  force  was  to  rush  on 
certain  death.  The  best  course  was  to 
remain  quiet  till  night,  and  tlien  to  give 
the  enemy  the  slip. 

A  sharp  altercation  followed,  which 
was  with  difficulty  quieted  by  the  me- 
diation of  Eumbold.  It  was  now  eren- 
ing.  The  hostile  armies  encamped  at 
no  great  distance  from  each  otiier.  The 
Earl  yentured  to  propose  a  night  attack, 
and  was  again  oyerniled. 

Since  it  was  determined  not  to  fight, 
nothing  was  left  but  to  take  the  ;^,_,^, 
step  which  Hume  had  recom-  forendii- 
mended.  There  was  a  chance  '*"**' 
that,  by  decamping  secretly,  and  has- 
tening all  night  across  heaths  and  mo- 
rasses, the  Earl  might  gain  many  miles 
on  the  enemy,  and  might  reach  Glasgow 
without  further  obstruction.  The  watch 
fires  were  left  burning ;  and  the  march 
began.  And  now  disaster  followed  dis- 
aster fast.  The  guides  mistook  the 
track  across  the  moors,  aif d  led  the  anny 
into  boggy  ground.  Military  order  conld 
not  be  preseryed  by  undisciplined  and 
disheartened  soldiers  under  a  dark  sky, 
and  on  a  treacherous  and  uneyen  sou. 
Panic  after  panic  spread  through  the 
broken  ranks.  Every  sight  and  sound 
was  thought  to  indicate  the  approach  of 
pursuers.  Some  of  the  officers  contri- 
buted to  spread  the  terror  which  it  was 
their  duty  to  calm.  The  army  had  be- 
come a  mob ;  and  the  mob  melted  fest 
away.    Gtreat  numbers  fled  under  corer 
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of  the  night.  Bnmbold  and  a  few  other 
braye  men  whom  no  danger  could  have 
scared  lost  their  way,  and  were  unable 
to  rejoin  the  main  body.  When  the 
day  broke,  only  five  hundred  fugitives, 
wearied  and  dispirited,  assembled  at 
Kilpatrick. 

All  thought  of  prosecuting  the  war 
ms  at  an  end :  and  it  was  plain  that 
the  chiefs  of  the  expedition  would  have 
sufficient  difficulty  in  escaping  with 
their  lives.  They  fled  in  different  di- 
rections. Hume  reached  the  Continent 
in  safety.    Cochrane  was  taken,  and 

Ainka  ^^^^  ^P  ^0  London.  Argyle 
p**^*  hoped  to  find  a  secure  asylum 
Tuiderthe  roof  of  one  of  his  old  servants 
▼ho  lived  near  Kilpatrick.  But  this 
hope  was  disappointed;  and  he  was 
forced  to  cross  the  Clyde.  He  assumed 
the  dress  of  a  peasant,  and  pretended 
to  be  the  guide  of  Mj^'or  Fullarton, 
▼hose  coiirageous  fidelity  was  proof 
to  all  danger.  The  friends  journeyed 
together  through  Benfrewshire  as  far 
as  Inchinnan.  At  that  place  the  Black 
Cart  and  the  Whit«  Cart,  two  streams 
which  now  fiow  through  prosperous 
towns,  and  turn  the  wheels  of  many 
factories,  but  which  then  held  their 
quiet  course  through  moors  and  sheep- 
walks,  mingle  before  they  join  the  Clyde. 
The  only  ford  by  whici  the  travellers 
could  cross  was  guarded  by  a  parfy  of 
militia.  Some  questions  were  asked. 
Fiillarton  tried  to  draw  suspicion  on 
hhnself,  in  order  that  his  companion 
mi^t  escape  imnoticed.  But  the  minds 
of  the  questioners  misgave  them  that 
the  guide  was  not  the  rude  down  that 
he  seemed.  They  laid  hands  on  him. 
He  broke  loose  and  sprang  into  the 
water,  but  was  instantly  chased.  He 
stood  at  bay  for  a  short  time  against 
fire  assailants.  But  he  had  no  arms 
except  his  pocket  pistols,  and  they  were 
so  wet,  in  consequence  of  his  jplimge, 
that  they  would  not  go  offi  He  was 
struck  to  the  ground  with  a  broadsword, 
snd  secured. 

He  owned  himself  to  be  the  Earl  of 
Aigyle,  probably  in  the  hope  that  his 
great  name  would  excite  the  awe  and 
pit?  of  those  who  had  seized  him.  And 
inoeed  they  were  much  moved.  For 
ttfiy  were  plain  Scotchmen  of  humble 


rank,  and,  though  in  arms  for  the  crown, 
probably  cherished  a  preference  for  the 
Calvinistic  church  government  and  wor- 
ship, and  had  been  accustomed  to  reve- 
rence their  captive  as  the  head  of  an 
illustrious  house  and  as  a  champion  of 
the  Protestant  religion.  But,  though 
they  were  evidently  touched,  and  though 
some  of  them  even  wept,  they  were  not 
disposed  to  relinquish  a  lai^e  reward 
and  to  incur  the  vengeance  of  an  impla~ 
cable  government.  They  therefore  con- 
veyed their  prisoner  to  Kenfrew.  The 
man  who  bore  the  chief  part  in  the 
arrest  was  named  EiddelL  On  this 
account  the  whole  race  of  EiddeUs  was, 
during  more  than  a  century,  held  in 
abhorrence  by  the  great  tribe  of  Camp- 
bell Within  living  memory,  when  a 
Biddell  visited  a  fair  in  Argyleshire,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  assume  a  false 
name. 

And  now  commenced  the  brightest 
part  of  Argyle*s  career.  His  enterprise 
had  hitherto  brought  on  him  nothing 
but  reproach  and  derision.  His  great 
error  was  that  he  did  not  resolutely 
refuse  to  accept  the  name  without  the 
power  of  a  generaL  Had  he  remained 
quietly  at  his  retreat  in  Friesland,  he 
would  in  a  few  years  have  been  recalled 
with  honour  to  his  country,  and  would 
have  been  conspicuous  among  the  orna- 
ments and  the  props  of  constitutional 
monarchy.  Had  he  conducted  his  ex> 
pedition  according  to  his  own  views,  and 
carried  with  him  no  followers  but  such 
as  were  prepared  implicitly  to  obey  all 
his  orders,  ne  might  possibly  have  ef- 
fected something  great  For  what  ho 
wanted  as  a  captain  seems  to  have  been, 
not  courage,  nor  activity,  nor  skiU, 
but  simply  authority.  He  should  have 
known  that  of  all  wants  this  is  the  most 
fatal.  Armies  have  triumphed  xmder 
leaders  who  possessed  no  very  eminent 
qualifications.  But  what  army  com- 
manded by  a  debating  club  ever  escaped 
discomfiture  and  disgrace  ? 

The  great  calamity  which  had  fallen 
on  Argyle  had  this  advantage,  that  it 
enabl^  him  to  show,  by  proofs  not  to 
be  mistaken,  what  manner  of  man  he 
was.  From  the  day  when  he  quitted 
Friesland  to  the  day  when  his  followers 
separated  at  Kilpatrick,  he  had  never 
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been  a  free  agent.  He  had  borne  the 
responsibility  of  a  long  series  of  mea- 
sures which. his  judgment  disapproved. 
Now  at  length  he  stood  alone.  Cap- 
tivity had  restored  to  him  the  noblest 
kind  of  liberty,  the  liberty  of  governing 
himself  in  all  his  words  and  actions 
according  to  his  own  sense  of  the  right 
and  of  the  becoming.  From  that  mo- 
ment he  became  as  one  inspired  with 
new  wisdom  and  virtue.  His  intellect 
seemed  to  be  strengthened  and  concen- 
trated, his  moral  character  to  be  at 
once  elevated  and  softened.  The  in- 
solence of  the  conquerors  spared  nothing 
that  could  try  the  temper  of  a  man  proud 
of  ancient  nobility  and  of  patriarchal 
dominion.  The  prisoner  was  dragged 
through  Edinburgh  in  triumph.  ^He 
walked  on  foot,  bareheaded,  up  the 
whole  length  of  that  stately  street  which, 
overshadowed  by  dark  and  gigantic  piles 
of  stone,  leads  from  Holyrood  House  to 
the  Castle.  Before  him  marched  the 
hangman,  bearing  the  ghastly  instru- 
ment which  was  to  be  Hfled  at  the  quar- 
tering block.  The  victorious  party  had 
not  forgotten  that,  thirty-five  years  be- 
fore tl^  time,  the  father  of  Argyle  had 
been  at  the  head  of  the  faction  which 
put  Montrose  to  death.  Before  that 
event  the  houses  of  Graham  and  Camp- 
bell had  borne  no  love  to  each  other ; 
and  they  had  ever  since  been  at  deadly 
feud.  Care  was  taken  that  the  prisoner 
should  pass  through  the  same  gate  and 
the  same  streets  through  whi^  Mon- 
trose had  been  led  to  the  same  doom.* 
When  the  'Esal  reached  the  Castle  his 
legs  w^re  put  in  irons,  and  he  was  in- 
formed tJiat  he  had  but  a  few  days  to 
live.  It  had  been  determined  not  to 
bring  him  to  trial  for  his  recent  offence, 
but  to  put  him  to  death  under  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  against  him  several 
years  before,  a  sentence  so  flagitiously 
unjust  that  the  most  servile  and  obdu- 
rate lawyers  of  that  bad  age  could  not 
speak  of  it  without  shame. 

But  neither  the  ignominious  proces- 
sion up  the  High  Street^  nor  the  near 

*  A  few  words  which  were  in  the  first  five 
editions  hove  been  omitted  in  this  place.  Hen 
and  in  another  passage  I  had,  as  Mr.  Aytoon 
has  observed,  mistaken  the  City  Guards  which 
were  commanded  by  an  officer  named  Graham, 
for  the  Dragoons  of  Graham  of  Glovcrhonse. 


view  of  death,  had  power  to  disturb 
the  gentie  and  majestic  patience  of 
Argyle.  His  fortitude  was  tried  by 
a  stiU  more  severe  test  A  paper  of 
interrogatories  was  laid  before  him 
by  order  of  the  Privy  CounciL  He 
replied  to  those  questions  to  which  he 
could  reply  without  danger  to  any  of 
bis  friends,  and  refused  to  say  more. 
He  was  told  that  unless  he  returned 
fuller  answers  he  should  be  put  to  the 
torture.  James,  who  was  'doubtless 
sorry  that  he  could  not  feast  his  own 
eyes  with  the  sight  of  Argyle  in  the 
boots,  sent  down  to  Edinburgh  positive 
orders  that  nothing  should  be  omitted 
which  could  wring  out  of  the  traitor 
information  a^iinst  all  who  had  been 
concerned  in  l£e  treason.  Bat  menaces 
were  Tain.  With  torments  and  death 
in  immediate  prospect,  Mac  Callum 
More  thought  far  less  c^  himself  than 
of  his  poor  dansmen.  *'I  was  buay 
this  day,"  he  wrote  from  his  cell, 
"  treating  for  them,  and  in  some  hopes. 
But  this  evening  orders  came  that  I 
must  die  upon  Monday  orTuesdaj;  and 
I  am  to  be  put  to  the  torture  if  I 
answer  not  ail  questions  upon  oath. 
Yet  I  hope  Qt)d  shall  support  me." 

The  torture  was  not  inflicted.  Per- 
haps tiie  magnanimity  of  the  Tictim 
had  moved  the  conquerors  to  unwonted 
compassion.  He  himself  remarked  tiiat 
at  flrst  they  had  been  very  harsh  to  him, 
but  tiiat  tiiey  80<m  began  to  treat  him 
with  rea>ect  and  kindness.  God,  he 
said,  had  melted  their  heart&  It  is 
certain  that  he  did  not^  to  save  himself 
from  the  utmost  crueltr^  of  his  enemies, 
betray  any  of  his  friends.  On  the  last 
morning  cdf  his  life  he  wrote  these  words: 
"  I  have  named  none  to  their  disadvan- 
tage. I  thank  God  he  hath  supported 
me  wonderftilly." 

He  composed  his  own  epitaph,  a 
short  poem,  full  of  meaning  and  spirit, 
simple  and  forcible  in  style,  and  not 
contemptible  in  versifllcation.  In  this 
littie  piece  he  complained  thai^  though 
his  enemies  had  repeatedly  decreed  his 
death,  his  friends  had  been  still  mctfe 
crueL  A  comment  on  these  egressions 
is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  whidi  he  ad- 
dressed  to  a  lady  residing  in  Holland. 
She  had  furmshed  him  with  a  large 
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Sam  of  money  for  his  expedition,  and 
lie  thought  her  entitled  to  a  full  expla- 
nation of  the  causes  whieh  had  led  to 
bis  &ilareu  fie  acquitted  his  coad- 
jutois  of  treachery,  but  described  their 
M7,  Iheir  ignorance,  and  their  factious 
peryerseBess,  in  terms  which  their  own 
testimony  has  since  proved  to  have 
1)een  richly  deserved.  He  afterwards 
doubted  whether  he  had  not  used  lan- 
guage too  seyere  to  become  a  dying 
Cbniitian,  and,  in  a  separate  paper, 
begged  his  friend  to  suppress  what  he 
bad  said  of  these  men.  *'  Only  this  I 
must  acknowledge,"  he  mildly  added  ,* 
"thej  were  not  governable.'* 

Most  of  his  few  remaining  hours 
wen  passed  in  devotion,  and  in  affec- 
tionate intercourse  with  s<»ne  members 
of  his  family.  He  professed  no  repent- 
ance on  aceoant  of  his  last  enterprise, 
bot  bewailed,  with  great  emotion,  his 
former  ccmpLiance  in  spiritual  things 
^tb  the  pleasure  of  the  government 
He  bad,  he  said,  been  justly  punished. 
One  who  had  so  long  been  guilty  of 
eowaidice  and  dissimulation  was  not 
iwthy  to  be  the  instrument  of  salva- 
tion to  the  State  and  Church.  Yet  the 
taxm,  he  frequently  repeated,  was  the 
csQse  of  God,  and  would  assuredly 
ttiomj^  *<  I  do  not,"  he  said,  '*  take 
on  mjBt^  to  be  a  prophet  But  I  have 
a  stioDg  impression  on  my  spirit,  that 
ddiveiaiiee  will  come  very  i^denly." 
It  is  not  strange  that  some  zealous 
^eal^tecians  should,  have  laid  up  his 
sajing  in  their  hearts,  and  should,  at 
&  lata  pmod,  have  attributed  it  to 
dirine  inqnraticm. 

80  eflfectually  had  religious  &ith  and 
^pe,  cooperating  with  natural  courage 
and  equanimity,  composed  his  spirits, 
^t;  00.  the  very  day  on  which  he 
^ss  to  die,  he  dined  with  appetite, 
ttttrcrsed  with  gaietv  at  tabk,  and, 
after  his  last  BB^al,  lay  down,  as  he 
^M  wont,  to  take  a  short  slumber,  in 
order  that  his  body  and  mind  might 
be  in  fall  vigour  when  he  should  mount 
tbe  Kafibld.  At  this  time  one  of  the 
I^>rd8  of  the  Council,  who  had  proba- 
%  been  bred  a  Presbyterian,  and  had 
^>^  seduced  by  interest  to  join  in 
oppressing  the  Church  of  which  he 
uad  onee  been  a  member,  came  to  the 


Castle  with  a  message  from  his  brethren, 
and  demanded  admittance  to  the  EarL 
It  was  answered  that  the  Earl  was 
asleep.  The  Privy  Councillor  thought 
that  this  was  a  subterfuge,  and  insisted 
on  entering.  The  door  of  the  cell  was 
softly  opened;  and  there  lay  Argyle 
on  the  bed,  sleeping,  in  his  irons,  the 
placid  sleep  of  infancy.  The  conscience 
of  the  renegade  smote  him.  He  turned 
away  sick  at  hearty  ran  out  of  the  CasUe, 
and  took  r^uge  in  the  dwelling  of  a 
lady  of  his  family  who  lived  ha^  by. 
There  he  flung  himself  on  a  couch,  and 
gave  himself  ^  to  an  agony  of  remorse 
and  shame.  His  kinswoman,  alarmed 
by  his  looks  and  groans,  thought  that 
he  had  been  taken  with  sudden  illness, 
and  begged  him  to  drink  a  cup  of  sack. 
"  No,  no,"  he  scud ;  "  that  wUl  do  me 
no  good."  She  prayed  him  to  tell  her 
what  had  disturbed  him.  "  I  have 
been,"  he  said,  "  in  Argyle's  prison.  I 
have  seal  him  within  an  hour  of  eter- 
nity, slewing  as  sweetly  as  ever  man 
did.    But  as  for  me 


» 


And  BOW  the  Earl  had  risen  from 
his  bed,  and  had  prepared  himself  fat 
what  was  yet  to  be  endured.  He  was 
first  brought  down  the  High  Street  to 
the  Coun^  House,  where  he  was  to 
remain  during  the  short  interval  which 
was  still  to  elapse  before  the  executi<m. 
During  that  interval  he  asked  for  pea 
and  ii^  and  wrote  to  his  wife :  *'I)ear 
heart,  Gbd  is  unchangeable :  He  hath 
always  been  good  and.  gracious  to  me ; 
and  no  place  altera  it  Forgive  me  all 
my  fieuilts;  and  now  otHuiort  thyself 
in  Him,  in  whom  q/dIj  true  eomfek  is 
to  be  found.  The  Lord  be  with  thee, 
bless  and  comfort  thee,  my  deadest 
Adieu." 

It  was  now  time  to  leave  the  Council 
House.  The  divines  who  at-  Hh«e«u. 
tended  the  prisoner  were  not  *«»»• 
of  his  own  persuasion ;  but  he  listened 
to  them  with  civility,  and  exhorted 
them  to  caution  their  flocks  against 
those  doctrines  which  aU  Protestant 
churches  unite  in  condemning.  He 
mounted  the  scaffold,  where  the  rude 
old  guillotine  of  Scotland,  called  the 
Maiden,  awaited  him,  and  addressed 
the  people  in  a  speech,  tinctured  with 
the  peculiar  phraseology  of  his  sect,  but 
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breathing  the  spirit  of  serene  piety. 
His  enemies,  he  said,  he  forgave,  as  he 
hoped  to  be  forgiven.  Only  a  single 
acrimonious  expression  escaped  him. 
One  of  the  episcopal  clergymen  who 
attended  him  went  to  the  edge  of  the 
scaffold,  and  called  out  in  a  loud  voice, 
«  My  Lord  dies*a  Protestant"  "  Yes," 
said  the  Earl,  stepping  forward,  "  and 
not  only  a  Protestant,  but  with  a  heart 
hatred  of  Popery,  of  Prelacy,  and  of 
all  superstition."  He  then  embraced 
his  friends,  put  into  their  hands  some 
tokens  of  remembrance  for  his  wife  and 
children,  kneeled  down,  laid  his  head 
on  the  block,  prayed  during  a  few 
minutes,  and  gave  the  signal  to  the 
executioner.  His  head  was  fixed  on 
the  top  of  the  Tolbooth,  where  the  head 
of  Montrose  had  formerly  decayed.* 
The  head  of  the  brave  and  sincere, 
^  though  not  blameless  Bumbold, 
or  Rum.  was  already  on  the  West  Port 
^^-  of  Edinburgh.  Surrounded  by 
factious  and  cowaralv  associates,  he 
had,  through  the  whole  campai^,  be- 
haved himself  like  a  soldier  framed  in 
the  school  of  the  great  Protector,  had 
in  council  strenuously  sup|)orted  the 
authority  of  Argyle,  and  had  in  the  field 
been  distinguished  by  tranquil  intre- 
pidity. After  the  dispersion  of  the 
army  he  was  set  upon  by  a  •party  of 
militia.  He  defended  himself  despe- 
rately, and  would  have  cut  his  way 
through  them,  had  they  not  hamstringed 
his  horse.  He  was  brought  to  Edin- 
burgh mortally  wounded.  The  wish  of 
the  government  was  that  he  should  be 
executed  in  England.  But  he  was  so 
near  death  that,  if  he  was  not  hanged 
in  Scotland,  he  could  not  be  hanged  at 

*  The  authors  from  whom  I  have  taken  the 
history  of  Argyle's  expedition  are  Sir  Patoick 
Hume,  who  was  an  ^ewitness  of  what  he  re- 
lated, and  Wodrow,  who  had  access  to  mate- 
rials of  the  greatest  valne,  among  which  were 
the  Barl's  own  papers.  Wherever  there  is  a 
question  of  veracity  between  Argyle  and 
Hume,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Argyle's  narra- 
tive ought  to  be  followed. 

See  also  Burnet,  1.  631.  and  the  life  of  Bres- 
son, published  by  Dr.  Mac  Crie.  The  account 
of  t^e  Scotch  rebellion  in  the  Life  of  James 
the  Second,  is  a  ridiculous  romance,  not  writ- 
ten by  the  King  himself,  nor  derived  from  his 
papers,  but  composed  by  a  Jacobite  who  did 
not  even  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  a  map  of 
the  seat  of  war. 


all ;  and  the  pleasure  of  hanging  him 
was  one  which  the  conquerors  could  not 
bear  to  forego.  It  was  indeed  not  to 
be  expected  that  they  would  show  much 
lenity  to  one  who  was  regarded  as  the 
chief  of  the  Rye  House  Plot,  and  who 
was  the  owner  of  the  building  from 
which  that  plot  took  its  name :  but  the 
insolence  with  which  they  treated  the 
dying  man  seems  to  our  more  humane 
age  almost  incredible.  One  of  the  Scotch 
Privy  Councillors  told  him  that  he  was 
a  confoimded  villain.  *'  I  am  at  peace 
with  Grod,"  answered  Kumbold,  calmly; 
"  how  then  can  I  be  confounded  ?  " 

He  was  hastily  tried,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  be  hanged  and  quartered 
within  a  few  hours,  near  the  (Sty  Cross 
in  the  High  Street.  Though  imabie  to 
stand  without  the  support  of  two  men, 
he  maintained  his  fortitude  to  the  last, 
and  under  the  gibbet  raised  his  feeble 
voice  against  Popery  and  tyranny  with 
such  vehemence  that  the  officers  ordered 
the  drums  to  strike  up,  lest  the  people 
should  hear  him.  He  was  a  friend,  he 
said,  to  limited  monarchy.  But  he  never 
would  believe  that  Providence  had  sent 
a  few  men  into  the  world  ready  booted 
and  spurred  to  ride,  and  millions  ready 
saddled  and  bridled  to  be  ridden.  **I 
desire,"  he  cried,  **  to  bless  and  mag- 
nify God's  holy  name  for  this,  that  I 
stand  here,  not  for  any  wrong  that  I 
have  done,  but  for  adhering  to  his  cause 
in  an  evil  day.  If  every  hair  of  my 
head  were  a  man,  in  this  quarrel  I  would 
venture  them  all." 

Both  at  his  trial  and  at  his  execution 
he  spoke  of  assassination  with  the  ab- 
horrence which  became  a  good  Chrisdan 
and  a  brave  soldier.  He  had  never,  he 
protested,  on  the  faith  of  a  dying  man, 
harboured  the  thought  of  committing 
such  villany.  But  he  firankly  owned 
that,  in  conversation  with  his  fellow 
conspirators,  he  had  mentioned  his  own 
house  as  a  place  where  Charies  and 
James  might  with  advantage  be  attack- 
ed, and  that  much  had  been  said  on  the 
subject,  though  nothing  had  been  de- 
termined. It  may  at  first  sight  seem 
that  this  admowl^ent  is  Inconsis- 
tent  with  his  declaration  that  he  had 
always  regarded  assassination  with 
horror.     But  the  truth  appears  to  be 
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that  lie  was  imposed  upon  by  a  distmc- 
tion  which  deluded  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Nothing  would  have 
induced  him  to  put  poison  into  the  food 
of  the  two  princes,  or  to  poniard  them 
in  their  sleep.  But  to  make  an  unex- 
pected onset  on  the  troop  of  Life  Guards 
which  surrounded  the  royal  coach,  to 
exchange  sword  cuts  and  pistol  shots, 
and  to  take  the  chance  of  slaying  or  of 
heing  slain,  was,  in  his  view,  a  lawful 
nulitary  operation.  Ambuscades  and 
surprises  were  among  the  ordinary  in- 
ddents  of  war.  Every  old  soldier, 
Cayalier  or  Boundhead,  had  been  en- 
gaged in  such  enterprises.  If  in  the 
skirmish  the  King  should  fall,  he  would 
fell  by  fiair  fighting  and  not  by  murder, 
^"^cisely  the  same  reasoning  was  em- 
ployed, after  the  Revolution,  by  James 
himself  and  by  some  of  his  most  devoted 
followers,  to  justify  a  wicked  attempt 
on  the  life  of  William  the  Third.  A 
hand  of  Jacobites  was  commissioned  to 
attack  thePrince  of  Orange  in  his  winter 
qiarters.  ^  The  meaning  latent  imder 
^  q)ecious  phrase  was  that  the 
frince's  throat  was  to  be  cut  as  he  went 
^  his  coach  fix)m  Richmond  to  Ken- 
ongton.  It  may  seem  strange  that  such 
allacies,  the  dregs  of  the  Jesuitical 
'^Jisaistry,  should  have  had  power  to 
seduce  men  of  heroic  spirit,  both  Whigs 
a?d  Tories,  into  a  crime  on  which  di- 
^e  and  human  laws  have  justly  set  a 
I*caliarnote  of  infamy.  But  no  sophism 
J*  too  gross  to  delude  minds  distempered 
I7  party  spirit* 
•^rgyle,  who  survived  Rumbold  a  few 
,  left  a  dying  testimony  to  the 

•  Wodiow,  m.  ix.  10. ;  Western  Martyr- 
3;  Burnet,  L  683. ;  Fox's  History,  Ap- 
P™ix  iv.  I  can  find  no  way,  except  that 
!2atod  in  the  text,  of  reconciling  Rumbold's 
JJial  that  he  had  ever  admitted  into  his  mind 
u«  taooght  of  assassination  with  his  con- 
«•«»  that  he  had  himself  mentioned  his  own 


I  as  a  convenient  place  for  an  attack  on 
^^'jal  brothers.  The  distinction  which  I 
^POM  him  to  have  taken  was  certainly  taken 
inL^"*^  Rye  Honse  conspirator,  who  was, 
"«Wm,  an  old  soldier  of  the  Commonwealth, 
2g^  Waloot.  On  Waloot's  trial,  West,  the 
^**»  for  the  crown,  said,  "  Captain,  you 
J55  "(SMe  to  be  one  of  those  that  were  to  fight 
"*J»wb.**  «  What,  then,  was  the  reason," 
■W  Chief  Justice  Pemberton,  "that  he 
*2d  not  klU  the  King  ?  "  "  He  said,"  an- 
1*0*4  West, "  that  it  was  a  base  thing  to  kill 
»  naked  man,  and  he  would  not  do  it." 


virtues  of  the  gallant  Englishman. 
"Poor  Rumbold  was  a  great  support 
to  me,  and  a  brave  man,  and  died 
Christianly."* 

Avlofie  showed  as  much  contempt  of 
deatn  as  either  Argyle  or  Rum-  d^^  of 
bold :  but  his  end  did  not,  like  Ajioffc. 
theirs,  edify  pious  minds.  Though  po- 
litical sympathy  had  drawn  him  towards 
the  Puritans,  he  had  no  religious  sym- 
pathy with  them,  and  was  indeed  re- 
garded bythem  as  little  better  than  an 
atheist.  He  belonged  to  that  section  of 
the  Whigs  which  sought  for  models 
rather  amonethe  patriots  of  Ghreece 
and  Rome  than  among  the  prophets 
and  judges  of  Israel.     He  was  taken 

Prisoner,  and  carried  to  Glasgow.  There 
e  attempted  to  destroy  himself  with  a 
small  penknife:  but  though  he  eave 
himself  several  wounds,  none  of  mem 
proved  mortal,  and  he  had  strength 
enough  left  to  bear  a  journey  to  Lou- 
don. He  was  brought  before  the  Privy 
Council,  and  interrogated  by  the  King^ 
but  had  too  much  elevation  of  mind  to 
save  himself  by  informing  against 
others.  A  story  was  current  among  the 
Whigs  that  the  King  said,  "  You  had 
better  be  frank  with  me,  Mr.  Ayloffe. 
You  know  that  it  is  in  my  power  to 
pardon  jou."  Then,  it  was  rumoured, 
the  captive  broke  his  suUen  silence,  and 
answered,  "  It  may  be  in  your  power ; 
but  it  is  not  in  your  nature."  He  was 
executed  under  his  old  outlawry  before 
the  gate  of  the  Temple,  and  died  with 
stoi^  composurcf 

In  the  meantime  the  vengeance  of 
the  conquerors  was  mercilessly  Denuia 
wreaked  on  the  people  of  Ar-  5[?Sy°L 
gyleshire.   Many  of  the  Camp-  'Wre. 
bells  were  hanged  by  Athol  without  a 
trial;  and   he  was  with  difficulty  re- 
strained by  the  Privy  Council  from 
taking  more  lives.    The  country  to  the 
extent  of  thirihr  miles  round  Inverary 
was  wasted.  Houses  were  burned :  the 
stones  of  mills  were  broken  to  pieces : 
fruit  trees  were  cut  down,  and  the  very 
roots  seared  with  fire.     The  nets  and 
fishing  boats,  the  sole  means  by  which 

•  Wodrow,  m.  ix.  9. 

t  Wade's  Narrative,  Harl.  MS.  6845. :  Bur- 
net, i.  684. ;  Van  Citters's  Despatch  of  -j^-9 
1685 ;  Lnttrell's  Diary  of  the  same  date. 
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many  inhabitants  of  the  coast  subsisted, 
were  destroyed.  More  than  three  hun- 
dred rebels  and  malecontents  were 
transported  to  the  colonies.  Many  of 
them  were  also  sentenced  to  mutilation. 
On  a  single  day  the  hangman  of  Edin- 
burgh cut  off  the  ears  of  thirty-five  pri- 
soners. Several  women  were  sent  across 
the  Atlantic  after  being  first  branded 
in  the  cheek  with  a  hot  iron.  It  was 
even  in  contemplation  to  obtain  an  act 
of  Parliament  proscribing  the  name  of 
Campbell,  as  uie  name  of  Macgregor 
had  been  proscribed  eighty  years 
before.* 

Argyle*s  expedition  appears  to  have 
produced  little  sensation  in  the  south  of 
the  island.  The  tidings  of  his  landing 
reached  London  just  before  the  English 
Pariiament  met  The  King  mentioned 
the  news  from  the  throne;  and  the 
Houses  assured  him  that  they  would 
stand  by  him  against  every  enemy. 
Nothing  more  was  required  of  them. 
Over  Scotland  they  had  no  authority ; 
and  a  war  of  which  the  theatre  was  so 
distant,  and  of  which  the  event  might, 
almost  ttom  the  first,  be  easily  foreseen, 
excited  only  a  languid  interest  in  Lon- 
don. 

But,  a  week  before  the  final  disper- 
sion of  Aigyle*s  army,  Eng- 
land was  agitated  by  the 
]i£l£]^  news  that  a  more  formidable 
Jj'^JjJ**-  invader  had  landed  on  her  own 
iMid.  shores.  It  had  been  agreed 
among  the  reftigees  that  Monmouth 
should  sail  from  Holland  six  days  after 
the  departure  of  the  Scots.  He  had 
deferred  his  expedition  a  short  time, 
probably  in  the  nope  that  most  of  the 
troops  in  the  south  of  the  island  would 
be  moved  to  the  north  as  soon  as  war 
broke  out  in  the  Highlands,  and  that 
he  should  find  no  force  ready  to  oppose 
him.  When  at  length  he  was  desirous 
to  proceed,  the  wind  had  become  ad- 
verse and  violent. 

"While  his  small  fleet  lay  tossing  in 
the  Texel,  a  contest  was  going  on 
among  the  Dutch  authorities.  The 
States  General  and  the  Prince  of  Orange 

•  Wodrow,  m.  Ix.  4.  and  m.  Ix.  10.  Wod- 
row  gives  from  the  Acta  of  Oonncil  tbe  names 
of  all  the  prisoners  who  were  transported, 
mutilated,  or  branded. 


IimAmIimI 
attempts 


were  on  one  side,  the  Town  Council  and 
Admiralty  of  Amsterdam  on  the  other. 
Skelton  had  delivered  to  the  States 
Gt>neral  a  list  of  the  refugees  whose  re- 
sidence in  the  United  Provinces  caused 
uneasiness  to  his  master.  The  States 
General,  anxious  to  grant  every  reason- 
able request  which  James  coidd  make, 
sent  copies  of  the  list  to  the  provincial 
authorities.  The  provincial  authorities 
sent  copies  to  the  municipal  authorities. 
The  magistrates  of  all  Uie  towns  were 
directed  to  take  such  measures  as  might 
prevent  the  proscribed  Whigs  from  mo- 
lesting the  Eng^lish  government.  In 
general  those  directions  were  obeyed. 
At  Rotterdam  in  particular,  where  the 
influence  of  William  was  all  powerfol, 
such  activity  was  shown  as  called  forth 
warm  acknowledgments  from  James. 
But  Amsterdam  was  the  chief  seat  of 
the  emigrants ;  and  the  governing  body 
of  Amsterdam  would  see  nothing  hear 
nothing,  know  of  nothing.  The  High 
Bailiff  of  the  city,  who  was  himself  in 
daily  communication  with  Ferguson, 
reported  to  the  Hague  that  he  did  not 
know  where  to  And  a  single  one  of  the 
refngees;  and  with  this  excuse  the 
federal  government  was  forced  to  be 
content.  The  truth  was  that  the  En- 
glish exiles  were  as  well  known  at  Am- 
sterdam, and  as  much  stared  at  in  th>e 
streets,  as  if  they  had  been  Chinese.* 

«  Skelton's  letter  is  dated  the  J^of  Hiir 

1686.  It  will  be  found,  together  with  s  letter 
of  the  Schout  or  High  Bailiff  of  Amsterdam, 
in  a  little  volume  published  s  few  mootfai 
later,  and  entitled,  **  Histoire  dee  Svdneaiais 
Tragiques  d' Angleterre."  The  doonmenta  fa* 
serted  in  that  work  are,  as  tar  as  I  bare 
examined  them,  given  exactly  from  the  Dntdi 
arohives,  exoept  that  Skdton*s  FreD<^  whidi 
was  not  the  purest,  ia  slightly  corrected.  See 
also  Grey's  Narrative. 

Goodenough,  on  his  examination  after  Ae 
battle  of  Sedgemoor,  said,  '*  The  Scfaoot  of 
Amsterdam  was  a  particular  friend  to  thii 
last  design."    Lansdowne  MS.  1162. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  refute  those  wxAsi 
who  represent  the  Prince  of  Orange  •§  u 
accomplice  in  Monmouth's  enterprise.  Tb« 
circumstance  on  which  they  chiefly  rdy  it 
that  the  authorities  of  Amsterdam  took  m 
effectual  steps  for  preventing  the  expedltioa 
from  sailing.  This  circumstance  is  in  tnUi 
the  strong^  proof  that  the  expedition  tm 
not  favoured  by  WiUiam.  No  person,  vi 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  insutotioaf  <al 
poUtics  of  Holland,  wonld  bold  the  Stadt- 
holder  answerable  for  the  proceedinga  of  U» 
heads  of  the  Loevestdn  party. 
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A  few  days  later,  Skelton  received 
orders  from  his  ccmrt  to  request  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  dangers  which 
threatened  his  master's  throne,  the 
three  Scotch  regiments  in  the  service  of 
the  United  Provinces  might  be  sent  to 
Great  Britain  "without  delay.  He  ap- 
plied to  the  Prince  of  Orange;  and  the 
Prince  undertook  to  manage  the  matter, 
but  predicted  that  Amsterdam  would 
raise  some  difficulty.  The  prediction 
proved  correct  The  deputies  of  Am- 
sterdam refused  to  consent,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  causing  some  delay.  But 
the  qaestion  was  not  one  of  mose  on 
which,  by  the  constitution  of  the  re- 
public, a  single  city  could  prevent  the 
▼ish  of  the  majority  from  being  carried 
into  effect  The  influence  of  William 
prevailed;  and  the  troops  were  em- 
barked with  great  expedition.* 

Skelton  was  at  the  same  time  exert- 
ing himself,  not  indeed  very  judiciously 
or  temperately,  to  stop  the  rfiips  which 
the  English  refugees  had  fitted  out 
He  expostulated  in  warm  terms  with 
the  Admiralty  of  Amsterdam.  The 
negligence  of  that  board,  he  said,  had 
already  enabled  one  band  of  rebels  to 
invade  Britain.  For  a  second  error  of 
the  same  kind  there  could  be  no  excuse. 
He  peremptory  demanded  that  a  large 
vessel,  named  the  Helderenbergh, 
loight  be  detained.  It  was  pretended 
that  this  vessel  was  bound  for  the  Ca- 
rries. But,  in  truth,  she  had  been 
fronted  by  Monmouth,  carried  twenty- 
^  gnns,  and  was  loaded  with  arms  and 
Mummition.  The  Admiralty  of  Am- 
sterdam replied  that  the  liberty  of 
trade  and  navigation  was  not  to  be  re- 
strained for  light  reasons,  and  that  the 
Helderenbergh  could  not  be  stopped 
without  an  order  from  tlie  States  Gene- 
^  Skelton,  whose  uniform  practice 
*€«nw  to  have  been  to  be^n  at  the 
J^ong  end,  now  had  recourse  to  the 
States  G^eneraL  The  States  General 
gave  the  necessary  orders.  Then  the 
Adnuralty  of  Amsterdam  pretended 
^  there  was  not  a  sufficient  naval 
force  in  the  Texel  to  seize  so  large  a 

•  Avanx  Neg.  June  ^  ^  Ji.  1685 ;  Letter 

^  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  tJord  Eochester, 
June  9. 1685. 


ship  as  the  Helderenbergh,  and  suffered 
Monmouth  to  sail  unmolested.* 

The  weather  was  bad:  the  voyage 
was  long ;  and  several  English  men  of 
war  were  cruising  in  the  Channel.  But 
Monmouth  escaped  both  the  sea  and 
the  enemy.  As  he  passed  by  the  cliffit 
of  Dorsetshire,  it  was  thought  desir- 
able to  send  a  boat  to  the  beach  with 
one  of  the  refugees  named  Thomas 
Dare.  This  man,  though  of  low  mind 
and  manners,  had  great  influence  at 
Taunton.  He  was  directed  to  hasten 
thither  across  the  country,  and  to  ap- 
prise his  friends  that  Monmouth  would 
soon  be  on  English  groundf 

On  the  morning  of  the  eleventli  of 
June  the  Helderenbergh,  accom- 
panied  by  two  smaller  vessels,  T»i'«t 
appeared  off  the  port  of  Lyme.  ^^^ 
That  town  is  a  small  knot  of  steep  and 
narrow  alleys,  lying  on  a  coast  wild, 
rocky,  and  beaten  by  a  stormy  sea. 
The  place  was  then  chiefly  remarkable 
for  a  pier  which,  in  the  days  of  the 
Plantagenets,  had  been  constructed  of 
stones,  unhewn  and  uncemented.  This 
ancient  work,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Cob,  enclosed  the  only  haven  where, 
in  a  space  of  many  miles,  the  fishermen 
could  take  refuge  from  the  tempests  of 
the  ChanneL 

The  appearance  of  the  three  ships, 
foreign  built  and  without  colours,  per- 
plexed the  inhabitants  of  Lyme ;  and 
the  uneasiness  increased  when  it  was 
found  that  the  Customhouse  officers, 
who  had  gone  on  board  according  to 
usage,  did  not  return.  The  town's 
people  repaired  to  the  difis,  and  gazed 
long  and  anxiously,  but  could  find  no 
solution  of  the  mystery.  At  length 
seven  boats  put  off  from  the  largest  of 
the  strange  vessels,  and  rowed  to  the 
shore.  From  these  boats  landed  about 
eighty  men,  well  aimed  and  appointed. 
Among  them  were  Monmouth,  Grey, 
Fletcher,  Ferguson,  Wade,  and  An- 
thony Buyse,  an  officer  who  had  been 

»  Van  Citters,  June  ^.,  June  if.  1685.  The 
oorrespondence  of  Skelton  wim  the  States 
General  and  with  the  Admiral^  of  Amster- 
dam is  in  the  Archives  at  the  Hague.  Some 
pieces  will  be  found  in  the  Evdnemens  Tra- 
giques  d'Angleterre.    See  also  Burnet,  i.  640. 

t  Wade's  Confession  in  the  Hardwicke 
Papers ;  Harl.  MS.  6845. 
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in  the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg.* 

Monmouth  commanded  silence, 
kneeled  down  on  the  shore,  thanked 
God  for  having  preserved  the  friends 
of  liberty  and  pure  religion  from  the 
perils  of  the  sea,  and  implored  the 
divine  blessing  on  what  was  yet  to  be 
done  by  land.  He  then  drew  nis  sword 
and  led  his  men  over  the  cli£&  into  the 
town. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  under  what 
leader  and  for  what  purpose  the  expedir 
tion  came,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  popu- 
lace burst  through  all  restraints.  The 
little  town  was  in  an  uproar  with  men 
running  to  and  fro,  and  shouting  "  A 
Honmouth !  a  Monmouth !  the  Protes- 
tant religion!"  Meanwhile  the  en- 
sign of  the  adventurers,  a  blue  flag, 
was  set  up  in  the  market  place.  The 
military  stores  were  deposited  in  the 
town  hall ;  and  a  Declaration  setting 
forth  the  objects  of  the  expedition  was 
read  from  the  cross.t 

This  Declaration,  the  masterpiece  of 
Hitde-  Ferguson's  genius,  was  not  a 
daration.  grave  manifesto  such  as  ought 
to  be  put  forth  by  a  leader  drawing 
the  sword  for  a  great  public  cause,  but 
a  libel  of  the  lowest  class,  both  in  sen- 
timent and  language.  I  It  contained 
undoubtedly  many  just  charges  against 
the  government.  But  these  charges 
were  set  forth  in  the  prolix  and  inflated 
style  of  a  bad  pamphlet ;  and  the  paper 
contained  other  charges  of  which  the 
whole  disgrace  falls  on  those  who  made 
them.  The  Duke  of  York,  it  was 
positively  affirmed,  had  burned  down 
London,  had  strangled  Godfrey,  had 
cut  the  throat  of  Essex,  and  had  poi- 
soned the  late  King.  On  account  of 
those  villanous  and  unnatural  crimes, 
but  chiefly  of  that  execrable  fact,  the 
late  horrible  and  barbarous  parricide,— 
such  was  the  copiousness  and  such  the 
felicity  of  Ferguson's  diction,  —  James 

*  See  Bn3n3e's  evidence  against  Monmouth 
and  Fletcher  in  the  Ck)llection  of  State  Trials. 

t  Journals  of  the  House  of  Ck)nmions,  June 
13.  1685 ;  Harl.  MS.  6845. ;  Lansdowne  MS. 
1152. 

t  Burnet,  i.  641. ;  Gk)odenough's  Confession 
in  the  Lansdowne  MS.  1152.  Copies  of  the 
Declaration,  as  originally  printed,  are  very 
rare ;  but  there  is  one  in  the  British  Museum. 


was  declared  a  mortal  and  bloodjT 
enemy,  a  tyrant,  a  murderer,  and  an 
usurper.  No  treaty  should  be  made 
with  him.  The  sword  should  not  be 
sheathed  till  he  had  been  brought  to 
condign  punishment  as  a  traitor.  The 
government  should  be  settled  on  prin- 
ciples favourable  to  liberty.  AU  Pro- 
testant sects  should  be  tolerated.  The 
forfeited  charters  should  be  restored. 
Parliaments  should  be  held  annually, 
and  should  no  longer  be  prorogued  or 
dissolved  .by  royal  caprice.  The  only 
standing  force  should  be  the  militia: 
the  mifitia  should  be  commanded  by 
the  Sheriffii;  and  the  Sheriff  should 
be  chosen  by  the  freeholders.  Finally 
Monmouth    declared    that    he    could 

Erove  himself  to  have  been  bom  in 
iwful  wedlock,  and  to  be,  by  right  of 
blood,  King  of  England,  but  that,  ^ 
the  present,  he  waived  his  dainis,  that 
he  would  leave  them  to  the  judgment 
of  a  free  Parliament^  and  that^  in  the 
meantime,  he  desired  to  be  considered 
only  as  the  Captain  General  of  the 
English  Protestants  who  were  in  aims 
against  tyranny  and  Popery. 

Disgraceful  as  this  manifesto  was  to 
those  who  put  it  forth,  it  was  Hupwa. 
not  unskilfully  framed  for  the  5jj£^ 
purpose  of  stimulating  the  pas-  or 
sions  of  the  vulgar.  In  the  West  '^'«**^ 
the  effect  was  great.  The  gentry  and 
clergy  of  that  part  of  England  were  in- 
deedl  with  few  exceptions,  Tories.  But 
the  yeomen,  the  traclers  of  the  towns, 
the  peasants,  and  the  artisans  were 
generally  animated  by  the  old  Bound- 
head  spirit.  Many  of  them,  were 
Dissenters,  and  had  been  goaded  by 
petty  persecution  into  a  temper  fit 
for  desperate  enterprise.  The  great 
mass  of  the  population  abhorred  Popery 
and  adored  Monmouth.  He  was  no 
stranger  to  them.  His  progress  through, 
^mersetshire  and  Devonshire  in  the 
summer  of  1680  was  still  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  all  men.  He  was  on  that 
occasion  sumptuously  entertained  by 
Thomas  Thynne  at  Longleat  Hall,  then, 
and  perhaps  still,  the  most  magnificent 
country  house  in  England.  From 
Longleat  to  Exeter,  the  hedges  were 
lined  with  shouting  spectators.  The 
roads  were  strewn  with  boughs  and 
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flowers.  The  mnltitnde,  in  their  eager- 
ness to  see  and  touch  their  favourite, 
broke  down  the  palings  of  parks,  and 
besieged  the  mansions  where  he  was 
feasted.  When  he  reached  Chard  his 
escort  consisted  of  five  thousand  horse- 
men. At  Exeter  aU  Devonshire  had 
been  gathered  together  to  welcome  him. 
One  stdking  part  of  the  show  was  a 
companj  of  nine  hundred  young  men 
▼ho,  dad  in  a  white  uniform,  marched 
before  him  into  the  city.*  The  turn  of 
f(nlnne  which  had  alienated  the  gentry 
from  his  cause  had  produced,  no  effect 
on  the  common  people.  To  them  he 
was  Btin  the  good  Duke,  the  Protestant 
Duke,  the  ri^tful  heir  whom  a  vile 
coDspracy  kept  out  of  his  own.  They 
came  to  his  standard  in  erowds.  AU 
the  deiks  whom  he  could  employ  were 
too  few  to  take  down  the  names  of  the 
ncrmts.  Before  he  had  been  twenty- 
&ur  hoars  on  English  ground  he  was 
at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men. 
Dare  arriyed  from  Taunton  with  forty 
horsemen  of  no  very  martial  appear- 
ance, and  brought  encouraging  intelli- 
gence as  to  the  state  of  public  feeling 
in  Somersetshire.  As  yet  all  seemed  to 
promise  wdLi* 

But  a  force  was  collecting  at  Brid- 
port  to  oppose  the  insurgents.  On  the 
thirteen^  of  June  the  red  regiment  of 
Dorsetshire  miCtia  came  pouring  into 
that  town.  The  Somersetohire,  or  yel- 
low regiment,  of  which  Sir  William 
Portmui,  a  Tory  gentleman  of  great 
note,  was  Colonel,  was  expected  to 
ttrire  on  the  following  day.|  The 
Doke  determined  to  strike  an  imme- 
^te  blow.  A  detachment  of  his 
Sloops  was  preparing  to  march  to  Brid- 
port  when  a  disastrous  event  threw  the 
^ole  camp  into  confusion. 

Fletcher  of  Saltoun  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  cavalry  under 
9^^'  Fletcher  was  ill  mounted ;  and 
Wed  there  were  few  chargers  in  the 
^^p  which  had  not  been  taken  from 
plough.    When  he  was  ordered  to 

^.fflitorlcal  Aocoimt  of  the  Life  and  mag* 
Actions  of  the  most  niostrious 
Prince  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth, 

Wsde*8  Confession,  Hardwicke  Papers; 
^  Papers ;  Harl.  MS.  6846. 
I  Hail.  MS.  6845. 
▼OL.I. 


Bridport,  he  thought  that  the  exigency 
of  the  case  warranted  him  in  borrowing, 
without  asking  permission,  a  fine  horse 
belonging  to  Dare.  Dare  resented  this 
liberty,  and  assailed  Fletcher  with 
gross  abuse.  Fletcher  kept  his  temper 
better  than  any  one  who  knew  him  ex- 
pected. At  last  Dare,  presuming  on 
the  patience  with  which  his  insolence 
was  endured,  yentured  to  shake  a 
switch  at  the    high  bom    and  high 

Sirited  Scot  Fletcher^s  blood  boiled, 
e  drew  a  pistol  and  shot  Dare  dead. 
Such  sudden  andyiolent  reyenge  would 
not  haye  been  thought  strange  in  Scot- 
land, where  the  law  had  always  been 
weak,  where  he  whodid  not  right  himself 
bj  the  strong  hand  was  not  Bkely  to  be 
righted  at  aU,  and  where,  consequently, 
human  life  was  held  almost  as  cheap 
as  in  the  worst  goyemed  proyinces  at 
Italy.  But  the  people  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  island  were  not  accustomed 
to  see  deadly  weapons  used  and  blood 
spilled  on  account  of  a  rude  word  or  ges- 
ture, except  in  duel  between  gentlemen 
with  equ^  arms.  There  was  a  general 
cry  for  yengeance  on  the  foreigner  who 
had  murdered  an  Englishman.  Mon- 
mouth could  not  resist  the  clamour. 
Fletcher,  who,  when  his  first  burst  of 
rage  had  spent  itself  was  oyerwhelmed 
with  remorse  and  sorrow,  took  refuge 
on  board  of  the  Helderenbergh,  es- 
caped to  the  Continent,  and  repaired  to 
Hungary,  where  he  fought  brayely 
against  the  common  enemy  of  Chris- 
tendom.* 

Situated  as  the  insurgents  were,  the 
loss  of  a  man  of  parts  and 
ener^  was  not  easily  to  be  ofttM 
repaired.    Early  on  the  mom-  35*^,, 
ing  of  the  following  day,  the  gJJJJ^' 
fourteenth  of  June,  Ghrey,  ac- 
companied  by  Wade,  marched  with 
about   fiye    hundred   men    to  attack 
Bridport    A  confused  and  indedsiye 
action  took  place,  such  as  was  to  be 
expected  when  two  bands  of  plough- 
men, officered  by  country  eentlemen 
and  barristers,  were  opposea  to  each 
other.    For  a  time  Monmouth's  men 
droye  the  militia  before  them.    Then 

*  Buyae'a  evidence  in  the  Oollection  of  State 
Trials ;  Burnet,  i.  642. ;  Ferguson's  MS.  quoted 
by  Eachard. 
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ihe  militia  made  a  stand,  and  Mon- 
mouth's men  retreated  in  some  con- 
fbsion.  Grey  and  his  caTaliy  ne^er 
stopped  till  thej,  were  safe  at  Lyme 
again :  but  Wade  rallied  the  in&ntiy, 
and  brought  them  off  in  good  order.* 

^Hiere  was  a  violent  outcry  agiunst 
Qrey;  and  some  of  the  adventorers 
pressed  Monmouth  to  take  a  severe 
course.  Monmouth,  however,  would 
not  listen  to  this  advice.  His  lenity 
has  been  attributed  by  some  writers  to 
his  good  nature,  which  undoubtedtf 
often  amounted  to  weakness.  Others 
have  supposed  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  deal  harshly  with  the  only  peer  who 
served  in  his  army.  It  is  probable, 
however^  that  the  Ihike,  who,  though 
not  a  general  of  the  highest  order, 
understood  war  very  much  better  than 
the  preachers  and  lawyers  who  were 
always  obtruding  their  advice  on  him, 
made  allowances  which  people  alto- 
gether inexpert  in  military  afj^rs  never 
Siought  of  making.  In  justice  to  a 
man  who  has  had  few  defenders,  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  task  which, 
throughout  this  campaign,  was  assigned 
to  Grey,  was  one  which,  if  he  had  been 
the  boldest  and  most  skilful  of  soldiers, 
he  could  scarcely  have  performed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  gain  credit  He 
was  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry.  It  is 
notorious  that  a  horse  soldier  requires 
a  longer  training  than  a  foot  soldier, 
and  that  the  war  horse  requires  a 
longer  training  than  his  rider.  Some- 
thing may  be  done  with  a  raw  iufSantry 
which  has  enthusiasm  and  animal 
courage:  but  nothing  can  be  more 
helpless  than  a  raw  cavalry,  consisting 
of  yeomen  and  tradesmen  mounted  on 
cart  horses  and  post  horses ;  and  such 
was  the  cavalry  which  Grey  command- 
ed. The  wonder  is,  not  that  his  men 
did  not  stand  fire  with  resolution,  not 
that  they  did  not  use  their  weapons 
with  vigour,  but  that  they  were  able 
to  keep  their  seat& 

Still  recruits  came  in  by  hundreds. 
Arming  and  drilling  went  on  all  day. 
Meantime  the  news  of  the  insurrection 
had  spread  £Eist  and  wide.  On  the 
evening  on  which  the  Buke  landed, 

*  London  Gazette.  Jane  18.  1685 ;  Wade's 
Oonfenion,  Hazdwicke  Papers. 


Gregory  Alford,  Mayor  of  Lyme,  a 
zealous  Tory,  and  a  bitter  penecoter 
of  Nonconformists,  sent  off  his  serrants 
to  give  the  alarm  to  the  gentry  «ff 
Somersetshire  and  Dorsetshire,  and 
himself  took  horse  £>r  the  West 
at  night  he  stopped  at  Honiton, 
thence  despatched  a  few  hnzriedlxDes  to 
London  with  the  ill  tidings.*  He  then 
pushed  on  to  Exeter,  w£ere  he  fimnd 
Christopher  Monk,  D^e  of  Albemarle. 
This  nobleman,  the  son  and  heir  of 
George  Monk,  the  restotrer  of  Ike 
Stuarts,  was  Iiord  Xiieutoauait  of  De- 
vonshire, aad  was  then  holding  amus- 
ter  of  militia.  Four  thousand  men  of 
the  trainbands  were  actnaify  assembled 
under  his  command.  He  fleens  to 
hove  thought  that,  with  this  font,  he 
should  be  able  at  once  to  cvm^  tke 
rebellion.  He  thoefore  nuffched  to- 
wards Lyme. 

But  when,  on  the  afternoon  of  Mon- 
day the  AileeDth  of  June,  be 

reached  Axminster,  he  found  ^[^ 
the  insurgents  drawn  up  there 
to  eocounter  him.  They  pre- 
sented a  resolute  front  Four 
fidd  faeces  were  pointed  against  the 
royal  troops.  The  thick  hedges,  which 
on  each  side  oi^erhnng  the  narrow  Ines, 
were  lined  with  musketeers.  AB)e- 
marie,  ho#ever,  was  less  alarmed  by 
the  pr^axatioBS  of  the  enemy  tbaok  hj 
the  spirit  which  aj^eared  in  his  ova 
ranks.  Such  was  Monmoath's  popu- 
larity among  the  common  peofile  of 
Dev(mshire  &at,  if  once  the  tniinbands 
had  caught  sigjlit  of  his  weU  known 
face  and  figore,  they  would  probably 
have  gone  over  to  him  in  a  body. 

Albemarle,  thereforei,  though  he  had 
a  great  superiority  of  force,  tbou^t  it 
advisable  to  retrnst  The  retreat  soon 
became  a  rout  Hie  whole  oountiy 
was  strewn  with  the  arms  and  jBiifcaemB 
which  the  fugitives  had  thrown  away; 
and,  had  D&mmouth  urged  1^  pursuit 
with  vig(»ir,  he  would  probab^  harw 
taken  Exeter  without  a  blow.  JBut  be 
was  satisfied  with  the  advantage  whidi 
he  had  gained,  and  thoug;ht  it  aesizaUt 
that  his  recruits  should  be  better 
trained  before  they  were  employed  in 

*  Lords'  Journals,  Jane  18.  MSfi. 
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any  hazardous  service.  He  therefore 
marched  towards  Taunton,  where  he 
amyed  on  the  eighteenth  of  June, 
exactly  a  week  after  his  landing.* 

The  Court  foid  the  Parliament  had 
g^af  l>6*°  greatly  moved  by  the 
£|,*2?"  '*®^»'  ^™  ™  "West  At  five 
iMto'  ia  the  momihig  of  Saturday 
'*°**  the  tharteentii  of  June,  the 
King  had  reoeived  tlie  letter  which  the 
Mayor  of  Lyme  had  despatched  from 
Honilon.  The  iPrtvy  Council  was 
iixfta&tly  called  together.  Orders  were 
girsn  mtt  the  stMagth.  of  every  com* 
paiy  of  in&ntty  and  of  every  troc^  of 
i„-^^f  cavalry  should  be  increased. 
d»pi%L  Commissions  were  issued  for 
"^  the  levying  of  nerw  regiments. 
Alfoid's  «oimmtBucaitioii  was  lai^  before 
the  Lords ;  and  its  substance  was  com» 
Buatiested  to  the  Commons  by  »  mes- 
sage. 1^  'Commons  examined  the 
Goarieis  who  had  ani«ped  from  the 
West,  and  instantly  ordered  a  bill 
to  be  brought  in  for  attainting  JCoa- 
nxrath  of  high  treason.  Abbesses 
vere  voted  assuring  the  King  that 
hoth  Ins  peers  and  his  people  weve 
detemined  to  stand  by  hhn  ws&  lifb 
ttd  fortune  against  all  his  enemies. 
At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Houses 
they  ordered  the  dedarstion  of  the 
reb«l8  to  be  bomed  by  the  hangman, 
ud  passed  dm  bill  of  attainder  tlffoueh 
sUitB  stages*  That  bill  received  1^ 
royal  assent  oa  the  same  day;  and  a 
nVard  of  five  thousand  ^ands  was 
pionnsed  ^r  the  apprdiension  of  Mon- 
iKmtht 

The  fact  that  Konmouth  was  in 
mu  agamflt  ilhe  government  was  so 
wtoriotts  thM;  the  bill  of  attainder 
tiwaaia  alaw  with  only  a  &int  show  of 
oppoflitHm  from  one  or  two  peers,  and 
«8  seldom  been  severely  censured  <ev0n 
uf  Whig  hdstoriaiis.  Yet^  when  we 
^(•nder  hcrw  important  it  is  that  liegi»- 
^▼e  aad  judicial  functions  should  be 
kept  distinct,  how  important  it  is  that 
common  fame,  however    strong    and 

*  Waders  Oonlenton ;  Vetgamm  MS. ;  Axe 
Pjm,  BsrL  K8.  6845. ;  OlAmilcOii,  701, 702. 
^J'Buon,'ii4K>  waat&en  a  boy,  Ihrad  very  zKfkr 
w«  nae  of  tlnae  erentt. 

t  LoBdon  Chnslte,  Juie  18.  1685;  Loi^' 
|»>1  OMmoar  Jonoals,  Jane  18.  and  15. ; 
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ffeneral,  should  not  be  received  as  a 
legal  proof  of  guilty  how  important  it 
is  to  maintmn  the  rule  that  no  man 
shall  be  condemned  to  death  without 
an  opportunity  of  defending  himself 
and  how  eanly  amd  speedily  breaches 
in  great  prindfAes,  when  once  made, 
are  widened,  we  shall  probably  be 
disposed  to  think  that  the  oourse  taken 
by  the  Partiament  was  open  to  soma 
ol:rjectioB.  Krither  House  had  beibM 
it  anythiaag  which  even  so  oormpt  •« 
judge  as  Jaffireys  could  have  directed  « 
jury  to  conrider  as  proof  of  Monmooth'a 
crime.  The  messengras  examiMd  by 
the  Commons  were  not  on  oath,  and 
might  therefore  ha^  related  mens 
fictions  without  inonrring  the  penaltiet 
of  peijiny.  The  Leroi,  who  might 
have  fdmmistesed  an  oath,  appear  not 
to  have  examined  any  witness,  Uind  to 
hftve  had  no  evidence  before  them 
except  the  letter  of  the  Mayor  <€f 
Lyme,  which,  in  the  eye  of  the  lam^ 
was  no  evidence  at  alL  ExtmaA 
danger,  it  is  ime,  justifies  extteotne 
remedies.  But  the  Act  of  Attaindet 
was  a  remedy  wbidt  oould  not  epettite 
till  all  damger  upas  ervw,  and  which 
would  becoBM  svpezAuous  at  the  verir 
moment  at  whidi  it  ceased  to  be  nulL 
While  Honmouth  was  m  arms  it  was 
impossible  to  execute  him,  J£  ha 
iriiould  be  vanqmshed  and  taken,  there 
would  be  no  hazard  and  no  -diificoM^r 
in  trying  hint.  It  was  afterwards 
remembmd  asA'Curious  eirenmstanee 
that,  among  the  aealous  Tories  who 
went  up  with  the  hifl  from  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  bar  'ei  the  Lords^ 
was  Sir  John  Fenwidk,  member  fitt 
Ifforthsmberhtttd.  This  geatleHiiin^  a 
few  years  lately  had  occasion  to  ^eeoii* 
sider  the  whole  sulgect,  and  &en  came 
to  the  oosehisLoa  that  atfts  of  attainder 
are  ailtogetiier  uagwstifiablek  * 

The  Farlinimetit  gave  other  proofs  of 
loyalty  in  this  bSax  of  j^eaL  The 
Commons  authcwised  the  King  to  liaise 
an  extraordinary  sum  of  fcmr  hundred 
thousand  pounds  for  lus  present  neces- 
sities, and,  that  he  m^g^  ha?e  no  diffi- 

«  OMmixon  !a  wrong  im  tflQine  HIM  Vtfr- 
wide  carried  up  Idit  bill.  K  Was  <wiKvie<l  up, 
as  appears  from  the  Journals,  by  Lord  An- 
cram.  See  DelaDoere's  Obaervattona  «ia  the 
Attainder  of  the  late  I>aket>C  MeosaoOtk. 
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cultyin  finding  the  money,  proceeded 
to  derise  new  imposts.  Tne  scheme  of 
taxing  houses  lately  built  in  the  capital 
was  revived  and  strenuously  supported 
by  the  country  gentlemen.  It  was 
resolved  not  only  that  such  houses 
should  be  taxed,  but  that  a  bill  should 
be  brought  in  prohibiting  the  laying  of 
any  new  foundations  within  the  bills 
of  mortality.  The  resolution,  however, 
was  not  carried  into  effect.  Powerful 
men  who  had  land  in  the  suburbs,  and 
who  hoped  to  see   new   streets  and 

Snares  rise  on  their  estates,  exerted 
[  their  influence  against  the  project. 
It  was  found  that  to  a<^*ust  the  details 
would  be  a  work  of  time;  and  the 
King^s  wants  were  so  pressinp;  that  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  qmcken  the 
movements  of  the  House  Sy  a  gentle 
exhortation  to  speed.  The  plan  of 
taxing  buildings  was  therefore  relin- 
quished ;  and  new  duties  were  imposed 
lor  a  term  of  five  years  on  foreign  silks, 
linens,  and  spirits.^ 

The  Tories  of  the  Lower  House  pro- 
ceeded to  introduce  what  they  called  a 
bill  for  tiie  preservation  of  the  Xing^s 
person  and  government  They  proposed 
that  it  should  be  high  treason  to  say 
that  Monmouth  was  legitimate,  to  utter 
any  wx»ds  tending  to  Bring  the  person 
or  government  of  the  sovereign  into 
hatred  or  contempt^  or  to  make  any 
motion  in  Fhurliament  for  changing  the 
order  oi  succession.  Some  of  ^ese 
provisions  excited  general  disgust  and 
alann.  The  Whigs,  few  and  weak  as 
tibey  were,  attempted  to  rally,  and 
found  thiemselves  reinforced  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  moderate  and 
sensible  Cavaliers.  Words,  it  was  said, 
may  easily  be  misunderstood  by  a  dull 
man.  They  may  easily  be  misconstrued 
by  a  knave.  What  was  spoken  meta- 
phoric^ly  may  be  apprehended  liter- 
ally. Wliat  was  spoken  ludicrously 
may  be  apprehended  seriously.  A 
particle,  a  tense,  a  mood,  an  emphasis, 
may  mike  the  whole  difference  between 
guilt  and  innocence.  The  Saviour  of 
mankind  himself,  in  whose  blameless 
life  malice  eould  find  no  act  to  impeach, 
had  been  called  in  question  for  words 

*  Oomnioiii^  Journals  of  Jane  17, 18,  and 
19. 1685 ;  BflfWI^s  Memoirs. 


spoken.  False  witnesses  had  suppressed 
a  syllable  which  would  have  made  it 
dear  that  those  words  were  figurative^ 
and  had  thus  furnished  the  Sanhedrim 
with  a  pretext  under  which  the  foulest 
of  all  judicial  murders  had  been  pope- 
trated.  With  such  an  example  on 
record,  who  could  affirm  that,  if  mere 
talk  were  made  a  substantive  treason, 
the  most  loyal  subject  could  be  safe? 
These  arguments  produced  so  great  an 
effect  that  in  the  committee  amend- 
ments were  introduced  which  greatfy 
mitigated  the  severity  of  the  biU.  But 
the  clause  which  made  it  high  treaaoD. 
in  a  member  of  Parliament  to  propose 
t^e  exclusion  of  a  prince  of  the  blood 
seems  to  have  raised  no  debate,  and 
was  retained.  That  clause  was  indeed 
altogether  imimportant^  except  as  a 
proof  of  the  ignorance  and  inexperience 
of  the  hot-headed  Boyalists  who 
thronged  the  House  of  Commons.  Had 
thoy  learned  the  first  rudiments  of 
legislation,  they  would  have  known 
tl^t  the  enactment  to  which  thej 
attached  so  much  value  would  be 
sup^fluous  while  the  Pioliament  was 
disposed  to  maintain  the  order  of  sac- 
cession,  and  would  be  repealed  as  soon 
as  there  was  a  Parliament  bent  oa 
changing  the  order  of  succession.* 

The  bill,  as  amended,  was  pa«ed 
and  carried  up  to  the  Lords,  but  did 
not  become  law.  The  King  had  ob- 
tained fix)m  the  Parliament  all  the 
pecuniaiy  assistance  that  he  codd 
expect;  and  he  conceived  that,  while 
rebeUion  was  actually  raging,  the  loyal 
nobility  and  gentry  would  be  of  more  use 
in  their  counties  than  at  Westminstei^ 
He  therefore  hurried  their  deliberatioiit 
to  a  dose,  and,  on  the  second  of  Jiil]f^ 
dismissed  them.  On  the  same  daf 
the  royal  assent  was  |^yen  to  a  la# 
reviving  that  censorship  of  the  presi 
which  had  terminated  in  1679.  Thi» 
object  was  effected  by  a  few  words  at 
ihe  end  of  a  miscellaneous    atatatt 

*  Common;^  Journals,  June  19,  39. 1685& 
Lord  Lonsdale's  Memoirs,  8,  9. ;  BimMt,  £ 
689.  The  bUl,  aa  amended  by  the  oommittecfc 
will  be  fonnd  in  Kr.  Foz'a  bistoriaal  work^ 
Appendix  iiL  If  Bomef a  aoooont  beoonei% 
the  oifences  which,  by  the  amended  bUl,  wa« 
made  poniahaUe  only  wi^  ctyil  lnciapaatk% 
were,  by  the  original  bill,  made  oapiteL 
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'wineh.  continued  sereral  expiring  acts. 
The  courtiers  did  not  think  that  they 
had  ffained  a  triumph.  The  Whigs 
did  uTatter  amor^or.  Neither^ 
the  Lords  nor  in  the  Commons  was 
there  any  division,  or  even,  as  fax  as 
eannow  be  learned,  any  debate  on  a 
question  which  would,  in  our  age,  con^ 
Tolse  the  whole  £:ame  of  society.  In 
troth,  the  change  was  slight  and  almost 
imperceptible ;  for,  since  the  detection 
of  the  Bye  House  plot^  the  liberty  of 
unlicensed  printing  had  existed  only 
in  name.  During  many  months  scarcely 
one  Whig  pamphlet  had  been  published 
ezc^t  by  stealth ;  and  by  stealth  such 
pamphlets  might  be  published  stilL* 

The  Houses  then  rose.  They  were 
not  prorogued,  but  o>nly  adjourned,  in 
in  order  that,  when  they  should  re- 
assemble,  they  might  take  up  their 
business  in  the  exact  state  in  which 
they  had  left  it.t 

Wldle  the  Parliament  was  devising 
Rcwpdoa  sharp  laws  against  Monmouth 
i£t]iii  and  nis  partisans,  he  found  at 
ikmrtoo.  Taunton  a  reception  which 
ought  well  encourage  him  to  hope  that 
his  enterprise  would  have  a  prosperous 
issue.  Taunton,  like  most  other  towns 
in  the  south  of  England,  was,  in  that 
age,  more  important  than  at  present. 
^Hiose  towns  nave  not  indeed  declined. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  larger  and  richer, 
better  built  and  better  peopled,  than 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  But, 
though  they  have  positively  advanced, 
they  have  relatively  gone  back.  They 
We  been  far  outstripped  in  wealth 
and  population  by  the  great  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  cities  of  the 
iKtrth,  cities  which,  in  the  time  of  the 
Stuarts,  were  but  beffinning  to  be 
Imown  as  seats  of  industry.  When 
Monmouth  inarched  into  Taunton  it 
^^  an  eminently  prosperous  place. 
Its  markets  were  plentifally  supplied. 
It  was  a  celebrated  seat  of  the  woollen 
maaufiMiture.  The  people  boasted  that 
th<nr  lived  in  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
And  honey.    Kor  was  this  language 

,  *  1  Jto.  n.  c.  17 ;  Lords'  Journals,  July  2. 
1«85.  *        ' 

,  t  LordsT  and  Cowmonaf  Journals,  July  2. 
1«85.  '        ' 


held  only  by  partial  natives ;  for  every 
stranger  who  climbed  the  graceful 
tower  of  Saint  Mary  Magdalene  owned 
that  he  saw  beneath  him  the  most 
fertile  of  English  valleys.  It  was  a 
country  rich  with  orchards  and  green 
pastures,  among  which  were  scattered, 
in  gay  abundance,  manor  houses,  cot- 
tages, and  village  spires.  The  towns- 
men had  lon^  leaned  towards  Presby- 
terian divinity  and  Whig  politics. 
In  the  great  civil  war  Taunton  had, 
through  all  vicissitudes,  adhered  to 
the  Parliament^  had  been  twice  closely 
besieged  by  Goring,  and  had  been  twice 
defended  with  heroic  valour  by  Bobert 
Blake,  afterwards  the  renowned  Admi- 
ral of  the  Commonwealth.  Whole 
streets  had  been  burned  down  by  the 
mortars  and  grenades  of  the  Cav^ers. 
Food  had  been  so  scarce  that  the 
resolute  governor  had  announced  lus 
intention  of  putting  the  gairison  on 
rations  of  horse  flesh.  But  the  spirit 
of  the  town  had  never  been  subdued 
either  by  fire  or  by  hunger.* 

The  Bestoration  had  produced  no 
effect  on  the  temper  of  the  Taunton 
men.  They  had  still  continued  to  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  the  happy  day 
on  which  the  siege  laid  to  their  town 
by  the  royal  army  had  been  raised ; 
and  their  stubborn  attachment  to  the 
old  cause  had  excited  so  much  fear  and 
resentment  at  Whitehall  that,  by  a  royal 
order,  their  moat  had  been  filled  up, 
and  their  wall  demolished  to  the  foun- 
dation.t  The  puritanical  spirit  had 
been  kept  up  to  the  height  among  them 
by  the  precepts  and  example  of  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  dissenting 
clergy,  Joseph  Alleine.  AUeine  was 
the  author  of  a  tract,  entitled.  An  Alarm 
to  the  Unconverted,  which  is  still  po- 
pular both  in  England  and  in  America. 
From  the  gaol  to  which  he  was  con- 
signed by  the  victorious  Cavaliers,  he 
addressed  to  his  loving  friends  at  Taun- 
ton many  epistles  breathing  the  spirit 
of  a  truly  heroic  piety.  His  firame  soon 
sank  under  the  effects  of  study,  toil, 
and  persecution :  but  his  memory  was 

«  Savage's  edition  of  Toulmin's  History  of 
Taunton. 

t  Sprat's  True  Aooount ;  Toulmin's  History 
of  Taunton. 
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long-  cherished  with  exceeding  loTe  and 
reverence  by  those  whom  he  had  ex- 
horted and  catechised.* 

The  children  of  the  men  wh<^  forty 
years  before,  had' manned  the  ramparts 
of  Taonbon  against  the  Boyalists,  now 
welcomed  Monmouth  with  tran^orts 
of  joy  and  affection.  E^ery  door  and 
window  was  adorned  with  wreaths  of 
flowers.  Nb  man  a|)peaied  in  thestreets 
without  waaring  m  his  hat  a  green 
bough,  the  badge  of  the  popular  cause. 
Bams^of  the  best  &milies  in  the  town 
woTB^  cdmurs  for  the  incrmgents.  One 
flag  in  particular  waa  embroidered  gor- 
geously with  emblems  of  roral  dignity, 
and  was  ofl^ed  to  Monmoutn  by^  a  train 
of  young  girls.  He  receiyed  the  gift 
with  tiie  winning  courtesy  i^ch  dis- 
tinguished him.  Th&lady  who  headed 
tiie  procession  presented  him-  also  with 
a  small  Bible  of  great  price.  He  took 
it  with  a  show  of  reverenoe.  *  *  I  come," 
hesaid,  "  to  defend  t^e  truths  contained 
ih  this  book^  and  to  seal  them,  if  it 
must  be  so,  with  my  blood.**t 

But,  while  MonmouIJi  enjoyed  the 
applause  of  the  multitude,  he  could  not 
but  perceive,  with  concern  and  appre- 
hension, that  the  higher  classes  were, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  hostUe  to 
hia  undertaHng,  and  that  no*  rising  had 
tf^en  pliMie  exc^t  in  the  counties  where 
he  had  hims^  appearod;  He  had  been 
assured  by  agents,  who  profiwsed  to  have 
derived*  their  information  ftom  WHd- 
man,  that  the  whole  Whig  aristocracy^ 
was  eager  to  take  arms.  Nevertheless 
more  than  a  week  had  now  elapsed  since 
the  blue  standard'  had  been  set  up  at 
L3mie.  Day  labourers,  small  farmers, 
shopkeepers,  apprentices,,  dissenting 
preachers,  had  flocked  to  the  reb^camp: 
but  not  a  single  peei^  baronet,  or  knight^ 
not  a  single  niember  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  scarcely  any  esquire  of 
sufficient  note  to  have  ever  been  in  the 
commission  of  the  peace,  had  joined  the 
invaders.  Ferguson,  who,  ever  since 
the  deatii  of  Charles,  had  been  Mon- 
mouth's evil  angel,  had  a  suggestion 
ready.    The  Duke  had  put  himself  into 

*^  Life  and  Death  of  Joseph  Allelne,  1672 ; 
Nonoonformists'  Memorial. 

t  Harl.  MS.  7006. ;  Oldmizon,  702. ;  Bach- 
ard,  iii.  763. 


a  false  position  by  declining  the  rrmil 
title.  Had  he  declared  himself  save' 
reign  of  England,  his  cause  would  hare 
worn  a  show  oi  legality.  At  present  it 
was  impo«dble  to  reconcile  his  Decla- 
ration with  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution. It  was  dear'  t^t  ^ther 
Monmouth  or  his  imele  was  rightM 
Kingv  Monmouth  did  not  venture  to 
pronounce  himself  the  rightfol  King, 
and  yet  denied  that  his  unde  was  sou 
Those  who  fcmgkt  &r  James  fought  fbr 
the  only  person  who  ventured  to  daim 
the  throve,  and  were  therefore  deazly 
in  their  duty,  accOTding  to  the  laws  of 
the  realm.  Those  who  fought  ^r  Mon- 
mouth fought  f<^  some  unknown  polity, 
which  was  to  be  set  up  by  a  convention 
not  yet  in  existence.  None  could  won- 
der that  men  of  lugh  rank  and  am^ 
fortune  stood  aloof  from  an  enterprue 
which  threatened  with  destmctiott  tiuit 
system  in  the  permanence  of  which  they 
were  deeply  interested.  H  the  Duke 
would  assert  his  legitamacy  a2td  assume 
the  crown,  he  would  at  once  remove  this 
objection*  The  question  would  cease 
to  be  a  question  between  the  old  con- 
stitution and  a  new  constitution.  It 
would  be  merely^  question-oThereditaiy 
right  between  two  princes. 

On  such  grounds  as  these  F^rgusoOt 
almost  immediately  after  the  ^^ 
landing,  had  eam^tiy  pressed  tiMtitieor 
the  Duke  to  proclaim  himself  *"**• 
King;  and  Qrey  had  seconded  Fecgo^ 
son.  Monmoutii  had  been  very  willlag 
to  take  this  advice;  but  Wade  and  other 
republicans  had  been  reflractoiy;  and 
their  chi^,  with  his  usual  {liability, 
had  yielded  to  their  azguments.  At 
Taunton  the  subject  was  revived.  Mon- 
mouth talked  in  ^nivate  with  the  dis- 
sentients, assured-  them  that  he  saw  no 
other  way  of  obtaining  the  support  of 
any  portion  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
succeeded  in  extorting  their  reluctant 
consent.  On  the  morning  of  the  twen- 
tieth of  Jline  he  was  proclaimed  in  the 
market  place  of  Taimton.  His  follow- 
ers repeated  his  new  title  with  affsc- 
tionate  delight  But^  as  some  confusion 
might  have  arisen  if  he  had  been  called 
King  James  the  Second,  they  commonly 
used  the  strange  appellation  of  King 
Monmouth:   and  by  this  name  their 
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imli^pj£v70iiiite  iviia  oiban  mcoitioned 
k  the  westeEQ  counties^,  witiiiii  the  me- 
moiy  of  peisoiifi  still  liTing.* 

Within  tW'entjr-fonr  houiai  after  he 
had  asBumed  the  regal  title,  he  put  forth 
several  proclamatloiis  headed  wilh.  his 
sign  mannaL  Bj  one  of  these  he  set  a 
price  oa  the  head  of  his  siTaL  Another 
declared  the  Parliament  then  sitting  at 
Westminster  an  unlawful  assembly,  and 
ARmBaoded  the  members  to  du^iersa. 
Athiid  &rbade  the  people  to  pay  tuses 
to  the  nsmper.  A  fonzt^  promnmced 
Albemarle  a  traitor.f 

Albemarle  transmitted  these  preclah 
nadoDs  to  London,  merely  as  specimens 
of  fi>lly  and  impertinence.  They  pro- 
doeed  no  effect^  except  wondar  and  con- 
tempt; nor  had  Monmonih  any  reason 
to  think  that  the  assumption  of  royalty 
had  improved  his  position..  Only  a 
week  had  elapsed  nnce  he  had  solemnly 
boond  himself  not  to  take  theerown  tiU 
a  &ee  Parliament  i^nld  haye  acknow- 
ledged his  ri^itsw  By  bxeaking  that 
engagement  he  had  incunred  the  impu- 
tation of  levity,  if  not  of  perfidy.  The 
class  which  he  had  hoped  to  eonoiliate 
still  stood  aloo£  Tbie  reasons  which 
prevented  the  great  Whig  lords  and 
goitlemen  fix>ni  recognising  him  as  their 
Kiog  Kere  at  least  as  strong  as  those 
v^u^  had  prevented'  them  fi?Qm  rally^ 
uigiennd  him  as  their  Captain.  General. 
Thejr  didiked  indeed  the  person,  the 
nligie%  and  the  politics  of  «famee.  But 
J^aiaes  was-  no  longer  youn^  His  eldest 
^wig^r  was  justly  popular^  She  was 
attached  to  the  reformed  faith.  SAie 
vas  married  to  a  prince-  who  was  the 
iioeditaiy  chief  of  the  Protestants  of 
the  Continent,,  to  a  piinee  who  had 
heen  bred  in  a  republic,  and  whose  sen- 
timents were  supposed  to  be  such  as 
became  a  constitutumal  King.  Was  it 
wise  to  incur  the-  horrors  of  civil  war, 
for  the  mere  chance  of  being  able  to 
cSaet  immediately  what  naturo  would, 

^  *  WadB*s  ConfeerioB ;  Goodenongh's  Con- 
naiQii^HarL  MS.  1152  ;  Oldmizon,  70£  Fer- 
eoaon'e  denial  is  quite  undeserving  of  credit, 
f  oop7  of  the  produnation  is  in  the  Harl. 
US.  7006. 

t  CSopiea  of  the  last  tiiret  prodamaiions  are 
«» the  British  Museum ;  Harl.  MS.  7006.  The 
unt  I  hav*  sever  seen ;  bnt  it  is  mentianed  by 
Wide. 


without  bloodsheji,  without  any  viola- 
tion of  law,  effect,  in  all  probability, 
before  many  years  should  have  expired  ? 
Fariiaps  there  might  be  reasons  for  pull- 
ing down  James.  Butwhat  reason  could 
be  ffiven  for  setting  up  Monmouth?  To 
exdude  a  prince  from  the  throne  on 
account  of  unfitness  was  a  course  agree- 
able to  Whig  principles.  But  on  no 
principle  could  it  be  proper  to  exclude 
rightM  heirs,  who  were  admitted  to 
be,  not  only  blameless,  but  eminently 
qualified  for  the  highest  public  trust; 
That  Monmouth  was  legitimate,  nay, 
that  he  thought  himself  legitimate,  in- 
telligent men  could  not  l^lieve.  He 
was  therefdre  not  merd^y  an  usurper, 
but  an  usurper  of  the  worst  sort,  an 
impostor;  If  he  made  out  any  sem- 
blance of  a  case,  he  could  do  so  only 
by  means  of  fbrgeiy  and  perjury.  AU 
honest  and  sensible  persons  were  un- 
willing to  see  a  fraud  whidi,  if  prac- 
tised to  obtain  an  estate,  would  have 
been  punished  with  the  scomge  and 
the  pilloiy,  rewarded  with  t^e  English 
crown*  To  the  old  nobility  of  the 
realm  it  seemed  insupportable  that  the 
bastard  of  Lucy  Walters  should  be  set 
up  high  above  the  lawfol  descendants 
of  the  Fitzalans  and  De  Veres.  Those 
who  were  capable  of  looking  forward 
must  have  se^i  that^  if  Monmouth 
i^uld  succeed  in.  overpowering  the 
existing  government,  there  would  still 
remain  a  war  between  him  and  the 
House  of  Orange,  a  war  which  might 
last  longer  and  produce  more  misery 
than  Idle  war  of  the  Hoses,  a  war  which 
might  probably  break  up  the  Protestants 
of  £urope  into  hostile  parties^  might 
arm  England  and  Holland  against  each 
other,  and  might  make  both  those  coun- 
tries an  easy  prey  to  France.  The 
opinion,  therefore,  of  almost  all  the 
lading  Whigs  se^ns  to  have  been  that 
Monmouth's  enterprise  could  not  foil 
to  end  in  some  great  disaster  to  the 
nation*  but  that,  on  the  whole,  his  defeat 
would  be  a  less  disaster  than  his  victory. 
It  was  not  only  by  the  inaction  of 
the  Whig  aristocracy  that  the  invaders 
were  disappointed.  The  wealth  and 
power  of  London  had  sufficed  in  the 
preceding  generation,  and  might  again 
suf&ce,  to  turn  the  scale  in  a  civil  con- 
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flict.  The  Londoners  had  formerly 
giyen  many  proofs  of  their  hatred  of 
Popery  and  of  their  afifection  for  the 
Protestant  Duke.  He  had  too  readily 
believed  that,  as  soon  as  he  landed, 
there  would  be  a  rising  in  the  capitaL 
But,  though  adyices  came  down  to  him 
that  many  thousands  of  the  citizens 
had  been  enrolled  as  volunteers  for  the 
good  cause,  nothing  was  done.  The 
plain  truth  was  that  the  agitators  who 
had  urged  him  to  invade  i^igland,  who 
had  promised  to  rise  on  the  first  signal, 
and  who  had  perhaps  imagined,  while 
the  danger  was  remote,  that  they  should 
have  the  courage  to  keep  their  promise, 
lost  heart  when  the  crincal  time  drew 
near.  Wildman's  firight  was  such  that 
he  seemed  to  have  lost  his  understand- 
ing. The  craven  Banvers  at  first  ex- 
cused his  inaction  by  saying  that  he 
would  not  take  up  arms  tiil  Monmouth 
was  proclaimed  King,  and,  when  Mon- 
mouth had  been  proclaimed  King, 
turned  round  and  declared  that  good 
republicans  were  absolved  from  all  en- 
gagements to  a  leader  who  had  so 
shamefully  broken  faith.  In  every  age 
the  vilest  specimens  of  human  nature 
are  to  be  found  among  demagogues.* 

On  the  day  following  that  on  which 
Monmouth  had  assumed  the  regal  title 
he  marched  &om  Taunton  to  Bridge- 
water.  His  own  spirits,  it  was  remarked, 
were  not  high.  The  acclamations  of 
the  devoted  Siousands  who  surrounded 
him  wherever  he  turned  could  not  dispel 
the  gloom  which  sate  on  his  brow. 
Those  who  had  seen  him  during  his 
progress  through  Somersetshire  five 
years  before  could  not  now  observe 
without  pity  the  traces  of  distress  and 
anxiety  on  those  soft  and  pleasing  fea- 
tures which  had  won  so  many  hearts.t 

Ferguson  was  in  a  very  different 
temper.  With  this  man's  knavery  was 
strangely  mingled  an  eccentric  vanity 
which  resembled  madness.  The  thought 
that  he  had  raised  a  rebellion  and  be- 
stowed a  crown  had  turned  his  head. 
He  swaggered  about^  brandishing  his 
naked  sword,  an'?  crying  to  the  crowd 
of  spectators  who  had  assembled  to  see 

•  Grey's  Narrative ;  Ferguson's  MS.,  Each- 
ard,  ill.  754. 
t  Fenecntidn  Exposed,  by  Jobn  WMting. 


the  army  march  out  of  Taunton,  '*  Look 
at  me!  You  have  heard  of  me.  IamFe^ 
guson,  the  famous  Ferguson  for  whose 
head  so  many  hundred  pounds  have  been 
offered."  And  this  man,  at  once  un- 
principled and  brainsick,  had  in  Us 
keeping  the  understanding  and  the 
conscience  of  the  unhappy  Monmouth.* 

Bridgewater  was  one  of  the  few  tomu 
which  still  had  some  Whig  Bbra. 
magistaitei.  The  mayor  ^  ^- 
aldermen  came  in  their  robes  **^- 
to  wdcome  the  Duke,  walked  before 
him  in  procession  to  the  high  cross,  and 
there  proclaimed  him  King.  His  troops 
found  excellent  quarters,  and  were  f^- 
nished  with  necessaries  at  little  or  no 
cost  by  the  people  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.  He  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  Castle,  a  building  which 
had  been  honoured  by  several  rojal 
visits.  In  the  Castle  Field  his  army 
was  ^icamped.  It  now  consisted  of 
about  six  thousand  men,  and  might 
easily  have  been  increased  to  double  the 
number,  but  for  the  want  of  arms.  The 
Duke  had  brought  with  him  from  the 
Continent  but  a  scanty  supply  of  piles 
and  muskets.  Many  of  ms  foUowen 
had,  therefore,  no  other  weapcms  than 
such  as  could  be  fashioned  out  of  the 
tools  which  they  had  used  in  husbandly 
or  mining.  Of  these  rude  implements 
of  war  the  most  formidable  was  made 
by  fiustening  the  blade  of  a  scythe  erect 
on  a  strong  polcf  The  tithing  men  of 
the  countiy  round  Taunton  and  Biidge- 
water  received  orders  to  search  eveiy- 
where  for  scythes  and  to  bring  all  that 
could  be  found  to  the  camp.  It  was 
impossible,  however,  even  with  the  help 
of  these  contrivances,  to  supply  ^ 
demand ;  and  great  numbers  who  were 
desirous  to  enlist  were  sent  away.| 

The  foot  were  divided  into  six  re^' 
ments.  Many  of  the  men  had  be^  in 
the  militia,  and  still  wore  their  uni- 
forms, red  and  yellow.  The  cavaliy 
were  about  a  thousand  in  number;  bnt 
most  pf  them  had  only  large  colts,  sadi 
as  were  then  bred  in  great  herds  on 
the  marshes  of  Somersetshire  for  the 

«  HarL  MS.  6846. 

t  One  of  these  weapons  may  stiU'be  aeen  ia 
the  Tower. 

t  Grey's  Narrative ;  Paschall's  NarratiTe  ia 
the  Appendix  to  Heywood's  Yindication. 
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prpose  of  rappl jing  London  with  coach 
Bones  and  cart  horses.  These  animalB 
vere  so  &r  £rom  being  fit  for  any  mili- 
taiy  purpose  that  they  had  not  yet 
learned  to  obey  the  bridle,  and  became 
migoTemable  as  soon  as  they  heard  a 
gon  fired  or  a  dram  beaten.  A  small 
body  guard  of  forty  young  men,  well 
armed  and  mounted  at  their  own  charge, 
attended  Monmouth.  The  people  of 
Bridgewater,  who  were  enriched  by  a 
thnTing  coast  trade,  famished  him  with 
a  small  som  of  money.* 

All  tliis  time  the  forces  of  the  govem- 
^^  ment  were  fast  assembling.  On 
bS?"  the  west  of  the  rebel  army  Albe- 
iXrt  marie  still  kept  together  a  large 
Jw»t  body  of  Devonshire  militia.  On 
the  east,  the  trainbands  of  Wilt- 
shire had  mastered  onder  the  command 
of  Thomas  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
On&enortheast,  Heniy  Somerset,  Dake 
of  Beaufort,  was  in  arms.  The  power 
of  Beanfort  bore  some  fednt  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  great  barons  of  the  fif- 
teenth centa^.  He  was  President  of 
Wales  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  four 
English  counties.  His  ofi&cial  tours 
throngh  the  extensive  region  in  which 
he  represented  the  miy'esty  of  the  throne 
▼Pie  scarcely  inferior  in  pomp  to  royal 
pipgresses.  His  household  at  Bad- 
minton was  regulated  after  the  fashion 
of  an  earlier  generation.  The  land  to 
^  great  extent  round  his  pleasure 
grounds  was  in  his  own  hands ;  and  the 
labonrers  who  cultivated  it  formed  part 
of  his  £unily.  Nine  tables  were  every 
^y  spread  under  his  roof  for  two  hun- 
^  persons.  A  crowd  of  gentlemen 
«nd  pages  were  under  the  orders  of  the 
**c^wi  A  whole  troop  of  cavalry 
obeyed  the  master  of  the  horse.  The 
^e  of  the  kitchen,  the  cellar,  the 
^nnel,  and  the  stables  was  spread  over 
all  England.  The  gentry,  many  miles 
roond,  were  proud  of  the  magnificence 
of  their  great  neighbour,  and  were  at 
the  same  time  charmed  by  his  ajSability 
and  ^ood  nature.  He  was  a  zealous 
Cavaher  of  the  old  school.  At  this  crisis, 
therefore,  he  used  his  whole  influence 
and  sathority  in  support  of  the  crown, 
^d  oeomied  Bristol  with  the  train- 
"*^  of  Gloucestershire,  who  seem  to 

•  Oldmlxon,  702. 


have  been  better  disciplined  than  most 
other  troops  of  that  description.* 

In  the  counties  more  remote  from 
Somersetshire  the  supporters  of  the 
throne  were  on  the  alert.  The  militia 
of  Sussex  began  to  march  westward, 
under  the  command  of  Bichaidt  Lord 
Lumley,  who,  though  he  had  lately 
been  converted  from  the  Roman  Oatho* 
lie  religion,  was  still  firm  in  his  alle- 

fiance  to  a  Roman  Catholic  king, 
ames  Bertie,  Earl  of  Abingdon,  call^ 
out  the  array  of  Oxfordshire.  John 
Fell,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  was  also 
Dean  of  Christchurch,  summoned  the 
undergraduates  of  his  University  to 
take  arms  for  the  crown.  The  gowns- 
men crowded  to  give  in  their  names. 
Christchurch  alonefumished  near  ahun« 
dred  pikemen  and  musketeers.  Young 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  commoners 
acted*  as  officers ;  and  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  ColoneLf 

But  it  was  chiefiy  on  the  regular 
troops  that  the  King  relied.  Charchill 
had  been  sent  westward  with  the  Blues ; 
and  Feversham  was  following  with  all 
the  forces  that  could  be  spared  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.  A 
courier  had  started  for  Holland  with  a 
letter  directing  Skelton  instantly  to 
request  that  the  three  English  regi- 
ments in  the  Dutch  service  might  be 
sent  to  the  Thames.  When  Sie  re- 
quest was  made,  the  party  hostile  to 
Uie  House  of  Oranse,  headed  by  the  de- 
puties of  Amsterdam,  again  tried  to 
cause  delav.  But  the  energy  of  Wil- 
liam, who  nad  almost  as  much  at  stake 
as  James,  and  who  saw  Monmouth's 
progress  with  serious  uneasiness,  bore 
down  opposition;,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  troops  sailed.  {  The  three  Scotch 
regiments  were  already  in  England. 
They  had  arrived  at  Gruvesend  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  and  James  had  re- 
viewed them  on  Blackheath.  He 
repeatedly  declared  to  the  Dutch  Am- 

•  North's  Life  of  Gnildfoid,  182.  Aoooimts 
of  Beaofort^s  progicai  tbrongh  Wales  and  the 
neighboming  cotmties  axe  in  the  London  Ga- 
settea  of  July  1684.  Letter  ot  Beaufort  to 
Olaiendon,  June  19. 168S. 

t  Bishop  Fell  to  Clarendon,  Jtme  90. ;  Ab- 
ingdon to  Clarendon,  June  SO.  SS,  S6.  1685; 
Lanadowne  MS.  846. 

t  Avaoz,  JtQy  ^.  ^.  1685. 
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bassador  thst  he  had  nerer  in  his  fife 
seen  finer  or  better  disciplined  soldiers, 
and  expressed  the  wannest  gratitude 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  States 
fbr  so  valuable  and  seasonable  a  rein- 
fbreement.  This  satisfaction,  however, 
wa»  net  unmixed.  Excellentlj  as  the 
men  went  tibroush  their  drOl,  they 
weafe  net  untainted  with  Dutch  pditics 
and  Dutch  dirinitj.  One  of  them  was 
■hot  and  another  flogged  for  drinking 
the  Duke  of  Monmou^s  health.  It  was 
therefore  not  thought  advisaUe  to  place 
tiiem  in  the  poet  m  danger.  Thej  were 
kept  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
till  the  end  of  the  campaign.  But  their 
arriyal  enabled  the  King  to  send  to  the 
West  some  infantry  which  would  other- 
wtte  have  been  wanted  in  the  capital.* 
While  the  goremment  was  tmw  pre- 
partng*  for  »  conflict  with,  the  rebels 
m  the  field,  precautions  of  a  different 
kind  were  not  neglected^  In  London 
alone  two  hundred  of  those  persons 
who  were  thought  most  likely  to  be  at 
the  head  of  a  Whig  movement  were 
airested.  Among  the  prisoners  were 
some  merchants  of  great  note.  Eveiy 
man  who  was  obnoxious  to  the  Court 
went  in  fbar.  A  general  gloom  over- 
hung t^e  capital  jBusiness  languished 
on  the  Exchange;  and  the  uieatres 
were  so  generally  deserted,  that  a  new 
opera»  written  by  Dlyden,  and  set  ofi" 
b^  decorations  of  unprecedented  mag- 
nificence, was  withdrawn,  because  the 
receipts  would  not  cover  the  expenses 
of  the  performance.*!'  The  ma^strates 
and  clergy  were  everywhere  active.  The 
Dissenters  were  everywhere  closely  ob- 
served. In  Cheshire  and  Shropshire  a 
fierce  persecution  raged:  in  Northamp- 
tonshire arrests  were  numerous ;  and 
Hxe  ga<d  of  Oxford  was  crowdJed  with 
prisoners.  No  Puritan  divine,  how- 
ever moderate  his  opinions,  however 
guarded  his  conduct,  could  feel  any  con- 
fidence that  he  shotild  not  be  torn  &om 
his  family  and  flung  into  a  dungeon.| 

•  Tan  Cttfcens,  5^f|,  Jtily  ^»  |x.  1685 ; 

AvMus  JSog^  July  ^.  ;•  London  GaEette, 
Julys. 

t  Barillon,  July  ^.  16M  ;  Seotf^prefhoe  to 
Albion  and  Albanlus. 

X  Abingdon  to  Clarendon,  Jane  29. 1685 : 
life  of  Philip  Henry,  by  Bfttes. 


IQCeanwhile  Monmoutii  advanced 
from  Bridgewater,  harassed  throa|^ 
the  whole  march  by  Churchill,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  done  all  that,  witli  a 
handftil  of  men,  it  was  possible  for  a 
brave  and  skilful  ofilcer  to  eflbct.  The 
rebel  army,  much  annoyed  bot&  by  the 
enemy  and  by  a  heavy  fkU  of  ndn, 
haltea  in  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
second  of  June  at  Glastonbury.  The 
houses  of  the  little  town  did  not  afford 
shelter  for  so  large  a  force.  Some  of 
the  troops  were  therefore  quartered  m 
the  churches,  and  others  lighted  their 
fires  among  the  venerable  ruins  of  the 
Abbey,  once  the  wealthiest  religioDS 
house  in  our  island..  From  Gla^on- 
buiy  the  Duke  marched  to  Wells,  and 
from  Wells  to  Siepton  Mallet* 

Hitherto  he  seems  to  have  wandered 
from  place  to  place  with  no  -^^^ 
other  object  than  that  of  col-  dgaw 
lecting  troops.  It  was  now  ""^^^ 
necessary  for  him  to  form  some  pUn 
of  military  operations.  His  first  scheme 
was  to  seize  BristoL  Many  of  the  dud 
inhabitants  of  Hhat  important  place 
were  Whigs.  One  of  the  ramiflcatjons 
of  the  Whig  plot  had  extended  thither. 
The  garrison  consisted  only  of  the 
Gloucest^Bshire  trainbands.  If  Beau- 
fort and  his  rustic  followers  could  he 
overpowered  before  the  regular  troops 
arrived,  the  rebels  would  at  onoe  find 
themselves  possessed  of  ample  pecuniaxy 
resources:  the  credit  of  Monmouth's 
arms  wotdd  be  raised;  and  his  fH^idi 
throughout  the  kingdom  would  be  en- 
couraged to  declare  themselves.  Bris- 
tol had  fortifications  which,  on  the  north 
of  the  Avon  towards  Gloucestershire, 
were  weak,  but  on  the  south  towards 
Somersetshire  were  much  stronger.  It 
was  therefore  determined  that  the  at- 
tack shotdd  be  made  on  the  Gloucesttf- 
shire  side.  But  for  this  purpoee  it  was 
necessary  to  take  a  circuitous  route, 
and  to  cross  the  Avon  at  Keynsham. 
The  bridge  at  K^eynsham  had  been 
partly  demolished  by  the  militia,  and 
was  at  present  impassable.  A  detadi- 
ment  was  therefore  sent  forward  to 
make  the  necessary  repairs.    The  other 

*  London  Gazette,  Jtme  32.  and  Jose  Si. 
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troops  Mowed  more  slowly,  and  on  the 
erening  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  June 
Mted  fi)r  repose  at  Pensford.  At 
Ptosford  ^bffj  were  only  fiye  miles  from 
the  SomanetBhire  side  of  Bristol ;  but 
&fr  CHoueestershire  nde,  which  could 
be  reached  only  by  going  round  tihrough 
l&ynshami  was  d^tant  a  long  da/s 

That  night  was*  one  of  great  tumult 
and  e^eetalie&  in  Bristol.  The  par- 
tisafifr  ei  Monmouth  knew  that  he  was 
almost  wi&in  sight  of  their  dty,  and 
imaged  that  he  would  be  among  them 
befim  daybrea]c.  About  an  hour  after 
sunset  a  merdumtmaii  lying  at  the 
qnaj  to^  fire.  Such  au  occurrence,  in 
a  p«rt  crowded  with  shipping,  could 
not  bnt  ezdte  great  alarm.  The  whole 
nvflrwas  in  commotion.  The  streets 
voe  erowded.  Seditious  cries  were 
heaid  amidst  the  darkness  and  confo- 
sion.  It  was  afterwards  asserted,  both 
hy  Whigs  and  by  Tories,  that  the  fite 
ttd  bees  kindled  by-  the  friends  of 
lloomoatii,  in  the  hope  that  the  train- 
bands would  be  busied  in  preventine 
tbe  conflagration  JSN>m  i^rea^g,  and 
tbat  in  tiie  meantime  Hie  rebel  army 
vonldmakea  bold'pui^  and  would  enter 
the  eify  on  the  S<mierBetshire  fiide.  If 
nch  was  tiie  design  of  the  incendiaries 
^  oompletdy  feoled.  Beaufort,  instead 
of  sendiBg  ms  men  to  the  quay,  kept 
them  all  night  drawn  up  imder  arms 
nond  theb^utifbl  chunm  of  St  Maiy 
leddilB^  on  the  south  of  the  Atou. 
Bb  woold  see  Bristol  burned  down,  he 
and,  nay,  he  would  bum  it  down  him- 
m1^  latbffir  than  &at  it  should  be  occu- 
pied by  traitors.  He  was  able,  with 
t^  hrip  of  some  regular  oaraby  which 
Ittd  joined  him  from  Chi^enham  a  few 
Iiran  befiirsi  to  prevent  im  insurrection. 
&  might  perhaps  have  been  beyond  his 
power  at  onee  to  overawe  the  malcon- 
tents within  tiie  walls'  sad  to  repel  an 
attadL  frtcna  without:  but  no  such  at- 
Mwas  made.  The  fire,  which  caused 
so  BMudi  commotion  at  Bristol,  was 
^istiiotiyseen  at  Pensford.  Monmouth, 
^evOT,  did  not  think  it  expedient  to 
change  his  plan.  He  remained  quiet 
tin  soniise,  and  tien  marched  to  Keyn- 

*  Vade^s  Ck>iife88lon. 


sham.  ThOTe  he  found  the  bridge  re- 
paired. He  determined  to  let  his 
army  rest  during  the  afternoon,  and, 
as  soon  as  night  came,  to  proceed  to 
Bristol* 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  King's 
forces  were  now  near  at  hand.  Colonel 
Oglethorpe,  at  tiie  head  of  about  a  hun- 
dred men  of  the  Life  Guards,  dashed 
into  Keynsham,  scattered  two  troops 
of  rebel  horse  which  yentured  to  op- 
pose him,  and  retired  after  inflicting 
much  in^'uiy  and  suffering  little.  In 
these  cireumstances  it  was  Heniin 
thought  necessary  to  relinquish  ffijj  dSl 
the  design  on  BristoLf  ■*«»• 

But  what  was  to  be  done?  Seyeral 
schemes  were  proposed  and  discussed. 
It  was  suggested  tJiat  Monmouth  might 
hasten  to  Gloucester,  might  cross  the* 
Severn  there,  might  break  down  the 
bridge  behind  him,  and  with  his  right 
flank  protected  by  the  river,  might 
march  through  Worcestershire  into 
Shropshire  and  Cheshire.  He  had  for- 
merly made  a  progress  through  those 
counties,  and  had  been  received  there 
with  as  mudi  enthusiasm  as  in  Somer- 
setshire and  Devonshire.  His  pre- 
sence might  revive  the  zeal  of  his  old 
friends ;  and  his  army  might  in  a  few 
days  be  swollen  to  double  its  present 
numbers. 

On  fWl  consideration,  however,  it  ap- 
peared that  this  plan,  though  roecious, 
was  impracticable.  The  rebels  were 
iU  shod  for  such  work  as  they  had 
lately  undergone,  and  were  exhausted 
by  toiling,  day  after  day,  through  deep 
mud  und^  heavy  rain.  Harassed  and 
impeded  as  they  would  be  at  every 
stage  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  they  could 
not  hope  to  reach  Gloucester  with- 
out being  overtaken  by  the  main 
body  of  l£e  royal  troops,  and  forced 
to  a  general  action  under  every  dis- 
advantage. 

Then  it  was  proposed  to  enter  Wilt- 
shire. Persons  who  professed  to  know 
that  coimty  well  assi^ed  tiie  Puke  that 
he  would  be  joined  there  by  such  strong 

»  Wade's  Ck>iifesslon ;  Oldmixon, .  708. » 
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reinforcements  as  would  make  it  safe 
for  him  to  give  batUe.* 

He  took  this  adyice,  and  tamed  to- 
wards Wiltshire.  He  first  summoned 
Bath.  But  Bath  was  strongly  gar- 
risoned for  the  King;  and  Feversham 
was  fast  approaching.  The  rebels, 
therefore,  maae  no  at|;empt  on  the 
waJls,  but  hastened  to  Philip's  Norton, 
where  thej  halted  on  the  evening  of 
the  twenty-sixth  of  June. 

Feversham  followed  them  thither. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  they  were  alarmed  by  tidings 
that  he  was  dose  at  hand.  They  got 
into  order,  and  lined  the  hedges  lead- 
ing to  the  town. 

The  advanced  guard  of  the  royal 
army  soon  appeaiid.  It  consisted  of 
About  five  hundred  men,  commanded 
by.  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  a  youth  of 
bold  spirit  and  rough  manners,  who 
was  probably  eager  to  show  that  he 
had  no  share  in  the  disloyal  schemes 
of  his  half  brother.  Grafton  soon  found 
himself  in  a  deep  lane  with  fences  on 
both  sides  of  him,  from  which  a  galling 
fire  of  musketiy  was  kept  up.  Still  he 
pushed  boldly  on  till  he  came  to  the 
entrance  of  Philip's  Norton. 
at  Phiup't  There  his  way  was  crossed  by 
^'"^^  a  barricade,  from  which  a  third 
fire  met  him  fall  in  front.  His  men 
now  lost  hearty  and  made  the  best  of 
their  way  back.  Before  they  got  out 
of  the  lane  more  than  a  hundred  of 
them  had  been  killed  or  wounded. 
Grafton's  retreat  was  intercepted  by 
some  of  the  rebel  cavalry :  but  he  cut 
his  way  gallantly  through  them,  and 
came  off  (Ukfe.f 

The  advanced  guard,  thus  repidsed, 
fell  back  on  the  main  body  of  the  royal 
forces.  The  two  armies  were  now  face 
to  fajce ;  and  a  few  shots  were  exchanged 
that  did  little  or  no  execution.  Neimer 
side  was  impatient  to  come  to  action. 
Feversham  did  not  wish  to  fight  till 
his  artillery  came  up,  and  fell  back  to 
Bradford.  Monmouth,  as  soon  as  the 
night  closed  in,  quitted  his  position, 
marched  southwaKl,  and  by  daybreak 

*  Wade's  Confession. 

t  London  (Gazette,  ^uly  2.  1685 ;  Barillon, 
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arrived  at  Frome,  where  he  hoped  to 
find  reinforcements. 

Frome  was  as  zealous  in  his  cause 
as  either  Taunton  or  Bridgewater,  but 
could  do  nothing  to  serve  him.  There 
had  been  a  rising  a  few  days  befixre ; 
and  Monmouth's  Declaration  had  been 
posted  up  in  the  market  place.  But 
the  news  of  this  movement  had  been 
carried  to  the  Eaii  of  Pembrd^e,  vdio 
lay  at  no  ^reat  distance  with  the 
Wiltshire  militi&  He  had  instantly 
marched  to  Frome,  had  rooted  a  mob 
of  rustics  who,  with  scythes  and  jatdi- 
forks,  attempted  to  oppose  him,  had 
enterod  the  town  and  had  disarmed  the 
inhabitants.  No  weapons,  therefore, 
were  left  there;  nor  was  Monmouth 
able  to  furnish  any.* 

The  rebel  army  was  in  evil  case. 
The  march  of  the  preceding  DaiMi. 
night  had  been  weariscmie.  ^S^ 
The  rain  had  fallen  in  tor-  boia. 
rents ;  and  the  roads  had  beoome  mere 
quagmires.  Nothing  was  heard  of  the 
promised  succoursfrom Wiltshire.  One 
messenger  brought  news  that  Argyk's 
forces  had  been  dispersed  in  Scotland. 
Another  reported  that  Feversham,  hay- 
ing been  joined  by  his  artillery,  was 
about  to*  advance.  Monmouth  under- 
stood war  too  well  not  to  Imow  that 
his  followers,  with  all  their  oouzage 
and  all  their  seal,  were  no  vatilch  for 
regular  soldiers.  He  had  till  lately 
flattered  himself  with  tiie  hope  that 
some  of  those  regiments  which  he  hid 
formerly  commanded  would  pass  over 
to  his  standard :  but  that  hope  he  was 
now  compelled  to  relinquish.  His  heart 
failed  him.  He  could  scarcely  muster 
fimmess  enough  to  give  ord^s.  la  his 
misery  he  complained  bitterly  of  the 
evil  counsellors  who  had  induced  him 
to  quit  his  happy  retreat  in  Brabant 
Against  Wildman  in  particular  he  broke 
forth  into  violent  imprecatjons.'f  And 
now  an  ignominious  thought  rose  in 
his  weak  and  agitated  mind.  He  would 
leave  to  the  men^  of  the  govenuneiit 
the  thousands  who  had,  nJt  his  call  and 
for  his  sake^   abandoned  their  quiet 
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fields  and  dwellings.  He  would  steal 
awajwith  his  <^ef  officers,  would  gain 
some  seaport  before  his  flight  was  sus- 
peeted,  would  escape  to  the  (Continent, 
and  would  forget  his  ambition  and  his 
shame  in  the  arms  <^  Lady  Wentworth. 
He  serionslj  discussed  this  scheme 
-with  his  leading  advisers.  Some  of 
them,  trembling  for  their  necks,  listened 
to  it  with  ap^bation :  but  Grej,  who, 
by  the  admission  of  his  detractors, 
VTBS  intr^id  eveirwhere  except  where 
swords  were  clashing  and  guns  going 
off  around  him,  opposed  the  dastardly 
propootion  ^  ^t  oidoiir,  and  im. 
pbred  the  Duke  to  face  erery  danger 
rather  than  requite  with  ingratitude 
and  treadieiy  t£e  devoted  attadiment 
of  the  Western  peasantry.* 

The  scheme  <^  flight  was  abandoned: 
hut  it  was  not  now  easy  to  form  any 
I^  fior  a  campaign.  To  advance  to- 
wards London  would  have  been  mad- 
ness; for  the  road  lay  right  across 
Salishniy  Plain ;  and  on  that  vast  open 
space  regular  troops,  and  above  all 
regular  cavaliy,  would  have  acted  with 
every  advantaj^e  against  undisciplined 
men.  At  this  juncture  a  report  reached 
&e  camp  that  the  rustics  of  the  marshes 
near  Axbridge  had  risen  in  defence  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  had  armed 
themsehres  with  flails,  bludgeons,  and 
pitefafbrks,  and  were  assembling  bv 
thofossnds  at  Bridgewater.  Monmoutj^ 
detetmined  to  return  thither,  and  to 
itiengthen  himsdf  with  these  new 
inies.t 

The  rebels  accordingly  proceeded  to 
Wells,  and  arrived  there  in  no  amiable 
temper.  They  were,  with  few  excep- 
tions, hostile  to  Priolacy;  and  they 
imnd  their  hostility  in  a  way  very 
little  to  their  honour.  They  not  only 
tore  tbe  lead  from  the  roof  of  the  mag- 
nifioent  cathedral  to  make  bullets,  an 
let  for  which  they  might  fSurly  plead 
the  necessities  of  war,  but  wantonly 
de&eed  the  ornaments  of  the  building. 
Orey  with  difficulty  preserved  the  altar 
from  the  insults  of  some  ruffians  who 
viihedto  carouse  around  it,  by  takinghis 
itand  before  it  with  his  sword  drawn. { 

*  Wttde's  Gonfenlon ;  Eaohazd,  ilL  766. 
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On  Thursday,  the  second  of  July, 
Monmouth  again  entered  Her*. 
Bridgewater,  in  circumstances  bJ^^ 
far  less  cheering  than  those  in  «"•*«• 
which  he  had  marched  thence  ten  days 
before.  The  reinforcement  which  he 
found  there  was  inconsiderable.  The 
royal  army  was  close  upon  him.  At 
one  moment  he  thought  of  fortifying  the 
town ;  and  hundreds  of  labourers  were 
summoned  to  dig  trenches  and  throw 
up  mounds.  Then  his  mind  recurred 
to  the  plan  of  marching  into  Cheshire, 
a  plan  which  he  had  rejected  as  im- 
practicable when  he  was  at  Keynsham, 
and  which  assuredly  was  not  more 
practicable  now  that  he  was  at  Bridge- 
water.* 

While  he  was  thus  wavering  between 
TOOJects  equally  hopeless,  the  xi„„^ 
king's  forces  came  in  sight  •rmjm. 
They  consisted  of  about  two  tS^"' 
thousand  five  hundred  regular  "****^* 
troops,  and  of  about  fifteen  hundred  of 
the  Wiltshire  militia.     Early  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  the  fifth  of  July, 
they  left  Somerton,  and  pitched  their 
tents  that  day  about  three  miles  from 
Bridgewater,  on  the  plain  of  Sedge- 
moor. 

Doctor  Peter  Mew,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, acoompaniedlhem.  This  prelate 
had  in  his  youth  borne  arms  for  Charles 
the  First  against  the  Parliament. 
Neither  his  years  nor  his  profession 
had  wholly  extinguished  his  martial 
ardour ;  and  he  probably  thought  that 
the  appearance  of  a  fiither  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  in  the  King's  camp 
might  confirm  the  loyalty  of  some 
honest  men  who  were  wavering  between 
their  horror  of  Popeiy  and  their  horror 
of  rebellion. 

The  steeple  of  the  parish  church  of 
Bridgewater  is  said  tobe  the  loftiest  in 
Somersetshire,  and  commands  a  wide 
view  over  the  surrounding  countiy. 
Monmouth,  accompanied  by  some  of 
his  officers,  went  up  to  the  top  of  the 
square  tower  from  which  the  spire  as- 
cends, and  observed  through  a  telescope 
the  position  of  the  enemy.  Beneath 
hiTn  lay  a  flat  expanse,  now  rich  with 
comflelds  and  apple  trees,  but  then,  as 
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its  name  imports,  for  the  most  part  a 
dreary  morass.  When  the  rains  were 
heayy,  and  the  Parret  and  its  tributaiy 
streams  rose  aboTe  their  banks,  thiis 
tract  was  often  flooded.  It  was  indeed 
anciently  a  part  of  that  great  swamp 
which  is  renowned  in  our  early  chro- 
nicles as  haying  arrested  the  progress 
of  two  successive  races  of  inyaders,  which 
long  protected  the  Celts  against  the 
aggressions  of  the  kings  of  Wessex,  and 
which  sheltered  Al&ed  from  the  pursuit 
of  the  Danes.  In  those  remote  times 
this  region  could  be  travevsed  only  in 
boats.  It  was  a  vast  pool,  wherein 
were  scattered  many  islets  d  shifting 
and  treacherous  soil,  overhung  with 
rank  jungle,  and  swarming  with  deer 
and  wild  swine.  Even  in  the  days  of 
the  Tudors,  the  traveller  whose  joun^y 
lay  from  Ilchester  to  Bridgewater  was 
forced  to  make  a  circuit  of  several  miles 
in  order  to  avoid  the  waters.  When 
Monmouth  looked  upon  Sedgemoor,  it 
had  been  partially  reclaimed  by  art,  and 
was  intersected  by  many  deep  and  wide 
trenches  which,  in  that  country,  -axe 
called  rhines.  In  the  midst<of  the  moor 
rose,  clustering  round  the  towers  of 
churches,  a  few  villages,  of  which  the 
names  seem  to  indicate  that  they  once 
were  surrounded  by  wa>ye8.  In  one  of 
these  villages,  called  Weston  Zoyland, 
the  royal  cavalry  lay  4  and  Eeversham 
had  &Ked  his  head  quarters  there. 
Many  persons  still  living  have  seen  the 
daughter  of  the  servant  girl  who  waited 
on  him  that  day  at  table ;  and  a  large 
dish  of  Persian  ware,  which  was  set 
before  him,  is  still  carefully  preserved 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  population  of  Somerset"- 
shire  does  not,  like  that  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  consist  of  emigrants 
from  distant  places.  It  is  by  no  means 
unusual  to  find  feumers  who  cultivate 
the  same  land  which  their  ancestors  cul- 
tivated when  the  Plantagenets  reigned 
in  England.  The  Somersetshire  tra- 
ditions are,  therefore,  of  no  small  value 
to  a  historian.* 

•  Matt.  We?t.  Flor.  Hllat.  A.D.  788 ;  MS. 
Ohnmide  quoted  by  Mr.  Sbaron  Turner  In  the 
History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  book  IV.  chap. 
Tix,;  Drayton's  Polyolblon,  iil. ;  Leiantfs 
Itinerary;  Oldmixon,  708.  Oldmizon  was 
then  at  Bridgewater,  and  probably  saw  the 


At  a  greliter  distance  from  Bzidge- 
water  lies  the  Tillage  of  Middlezoy.  In 
that  village  and  its  ndghbomdiood,  the 
Wiltshire  militia  were  qoarterod,  luder 
the  command  of  Pembroke. 

On  the  open  moor,  not  iaa  £na 
Chedzoy,  were  ^enataaped.  sevenl  ImA- 
talions  of  regular  iafsi^ay,  Monmoiftii 
looked  Roomily  on  th^ii.  He  eoald 
not  but  remember  how^  a  few  ytais 
before,  he  had,  at  the  head  of  a  eokmn 
composed  of  some  of  those  Toiy  mea, 
driven  be£Di»  him  in  caatme^  ^ 
fierce  enthusiasts  who  deifanded&lb- 
well  Bridge.  He  coold  distingaifih 
among  the  liostile  ranks  that  ^Jhnt 
band  ^fi^oh  was  then  called,  frma  the 
name  of  its  C!olonel,  Dumbarton'-s  zegi- 
ment,  but  which  has  long  hecM.  kaowa 
as  the  first  of  the  line,  and  mlat^  in 
aXL  the  four  quazten  of  the  world,  hat 
nobly  supported  its  early  r^potatioik 
"  I  Imow  mose  men,'*  said  Momnentk; 
<<  they  will  fight  If  I  had  hut  them, 
all  would  go  well  !"* 

Tet  the  aspect  ai  the  enoB^  waiaot 
altogether  disoonni^png.  'tm  floee 
divisions  of  the  royal  anqy  lay  Iv 
apaart  ieom  one  anotheB.  There  was  an 
appearance  of  negligenoeand  of  relaied 
disdplme.in  all  their  tno^remente.  It 
was  reported  that  they  were  drmkiiiff 
themselves  drunk  with  &e  ^oyhma 
cider.  The  incapacity  of  FewuaiB, 
who  commanded  in  chie^  was  sotoaiMis* 
Evenat  thismamentouserisi&he&eagkt 
6nly  of  eating  and  sleeping.  Ckae^sSl 
was  indeed  a  captain  eqnal  to  tasks  te 
more  arduous  than  that  of  scattering  a 
dowdof  ill  armed  and  ill  trained  jpea- 
santSk  But  the  genius,  which,  atakt« 
peri6d,;humbleds]z  MarahaJs  of  FraaoQi 
was  not  now  in  its  ^popes!  place.  Fever- 
sham  told  Oburohill  Utile,  and  gafa 
him  no  enoouiMigemeQt  to  ofi^ai^sog- 
gestipn.  The  lieutenant,  eonscioosa 
si^periortabilities  and  edenee,  iiualieBt 
of  the  contzol  of  a  chief  w^om  he  ^ 
i^ised,  and  trembling  for  the  fkte  of  the 
anpy^netvertheless  preserved  his  chaiae* 
teristic  jsel&ommanclv  v<L  dissemUed 

Dtdte  oa  theiohiiMhtiMMB.  The  AAw 
tioned  in  the  text  is  the  ptopefty  of  lb. 
Stradling,  who  has  taken  landbble  pains  to 
preserve  .the  xellcB  aad  tmOMou  ctmtWta' 
tern  insurrection. 
»  Oldmiac{m,70S. 
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his  feei^Dgg  so  well  that  FeTexBham 
praised  his  sabmiaaive  alaGrify,  and 
promised  to  leport  it  to  the  King.^ 

Monmonth,  having  observed  l£e  dis- 
postion  of  the  royal  forces,  and  haTing 
been  apprised  of  the  state  in  which 
t%  were,  concaved  that  a  ni^it  at- 
tiek  miflht  be  attended  with  success. 
He  resdved  to  run  the  hazard,  and 
pKp&ratifans  were  instantly  made. 

It  mM  Simd^;  and  his  followers, 
iIm)  had,  for  tihe  most  part^  been 
Imogiht  np  after  the  Puritan  &shio&, 
peased  a  great  part  of  the  day  in 
nligiMs  esercsses.  The  Castle  Field, 
in  which  the  army  was  eBean]|>ed,  pve- 
ffMi  a  specteele  such  as,  siace  the 
diihandiftg  d?  CrOTawell's  soldiers, 
Soglaiid  had  nerer  seen.  The  dissent- 
ing preachers  who  had  tak^i  arms 
f^awt  Pop^,  aad  s^ne  of  whom  had 
piobsbly  fought  in  the  great  civil  war, 
payed  ana  preached  in  red  coats  and 
Mge  jackboots,  with  swords  by  their 
Bides.  Fergusoa  was  one  d  those  who 
Ittnagaed.  He  tock  ior  his  text  the 
fwM  im{»recatii>]i  hy  which  the  Israel- 
is ^0  dwelt  beyond  Jordan  cleared 
^selves  £M)im  the  charee  %norantIy 
^Ji^  against  th^n  by  j^eir  brethren 
on  the  other  side  of  ih&  river.  "  The 
I<(vd  God  of  Gtods,  the  Lord  God  of 
Gods^  he  knoweth ;  and  Israel  he  shall 
bow.  If  it  be  in  rebellion,  ot  if  in 
tamsgNsoon  against  the  Lord,  save  us 

not  t^  day."  t 
That  an  attack  was  to  be  made  under 

^^  of  the  ni^it  was  no  secret  in 

^dgewater.     The  town  was  fiill  of 

^OBWB,  who  had  repaired  thither  by 

HtBdieds  from,  the  surrounding  region, 

to  see  their  husbands,  sons,  lovers,  aiid 

^>rother8  once  moreu    There  were  ma£^ 

sidpartiDgs  that  day;  and  many  parted 

nem  to  medi  agaizu|    The  report  of 

^intended  atti^  came  to  the  ears  of 

*  ^oiog  gill  who  was  zealous  for  the 

K^^     ThMNigh  of  modest  oharact^, 

^  had  the  courage  to  resolve  that  she 

^^  hsEself  bear  the  intelligence  to 

FereiAam.    She  «t<de  out  of  Bridge- 

^tt,  and  made  her  way  to  the  xoyal 

*  Ohnrdbm  to  OUurendon,  July  4. 1686. 
t  CHdndxon,  708 ;  Observator,  Aug.  1. 1686. 
I  PMohairi  NarratiYe  In  Heywood's  Ap- 


camp.  But  that  camp  was  not  a  place 
where  female  innocence  could  be  safeu 
Even  the  officers,  despising  alike  the 
irregular  force  to  if^ch  they  were  op- 
pos^  and  the  negligent  general  who 
conmianded  them,  had  indulged  largely 
in  wine,  and  were  ready  for  any  excess 
of  liceo^ousness  and  cruelty.  One  df 
them  seiaed  the  unhappy  maideCy  z«> 
fiised  to  listen  to  her  errand,  and 
brutally  outraged  her.  She  fled  in 
agcmies  of  rage  and  shame,  leaving  the 
wicked  army  to  its  doom.^ 

And  now  the  time  for  the  great 
hazard  drew  near.  The  night  was  not 
ill  suited  £or  such  an  enterprise.  QThe 
moon  was  indeed  at  the  full,  and  the 
northern  streamers  were  shiiung  bril- 
liantly. But  the  marsh  fog  LE^y  so 
thick  on  Sedgemoor  that  no  object 
could  be  discenaed  there  at  the  distance 
of  fifty  paoes.t 

The  dock  struck  eleven;  and  the 
Duke  with  his  body  guard  rode  out  of 
the  Castle.  He  was  not  in  the  frame 
of  mind  which  befits  one  who  is  aboi^ 
to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  j,,^,^ 
The  very  children  who  pressed  8«ig». 
to  see  mm  pass  observed,  and  "°*^' 
l<»g  remembered,  that  his  look  was 
sad  and  full  of  e^  «ugury.  His 
aimy  marched  by  a  circuitous  path» 
near  «x  miles  in  length,  towards  the 
royal  eneamionent  on  Sedgemoor.  Part 
of  the  route  is  to  this  day  called  War 
Lane.  The  foot  were  led  by  Monmouth 
himsell  The  horse  were  confided  to 
Grey,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
some  who  remembered  the  mishi^  at 
Bridpoit.  Orders  were  given  that  strict 
silence  should  be  preserved,  that.jit 

«  lEetmet,  ed.  1719,  ill.  433.  lamfincedte 
believe  that  this  haoentable  stcny  istme.  TkB 
Bii^op  declares  that  it  was  commTmicated  to 
him  in  the  year  1718  by  a  brave  ofBcer  of  the 
Bines,  who  hadfonght  at  Sedgemoor,  aad  who 
had  himself  seen  the  poor  ^1  depart  )a  mm 
agony  of  diskless. 

t  Karratlveof  anoflSoerof  theHorseGnards 
ia  Eennet,  ed.  1719,  111.  482. ;  MS.  Jonmal  ot 
the  Western  BebellUm,  kept  by  Mr.  Edwas4 
Dnmmer ;  Bryden's  Hind  and  Panther,  part 
U.    The  lines  of  Diyden  are  remarkable  :-r- 

**  Sooh  ««•  the  piMwing  trlomphi  of  the  iky. 
For  JamM*i  l«to  noetumal  victoiT, 
The  pledge  oT  his  almlgtitgr  i»trou*«  teve, 
The  flnworinirhloh  bb  umiO*  maAe  Aeivew 
I  MW  myMlf  the  lambeiU  cMf  Uf  ht 
GQd  the  brown  horror  and  dispel  tiie  mght 
The  messenger  wftb  speed  the  tidings  bore, 
News  «4iiBh  three  labonring  nirtlcns  «d  TeBlR«4 
But  hearcn*!  own  Mnnaae  was  mrtlTed  befpre.** 
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dram  should  be  beaten,  and  no  shot 
fired.  The  word  by  which  the  insur- 
gents were  to  recognise  one  another  in 
Sie  darkness  was  Soho.  It  had  doubt- 
less been  selected  in  allusion  to  Soho 
Fields  in  London,  where  their  leader's 
palace  stood.^ 

At  about  one  in  the  morning  of 
Honday  the  sixth  of  July,  the  rebels 
were  on  the  open  moor.  !But  between 
them  and  the  enemy  lay  three  broad 
rhines  filled  with  water  and  soft  mud. 
Two  of  these,  called  the  Black  Ditch 
and  the  Langmoor  Bhine,  Monmouth 
knew  that  he  must  pass.  But,  strange 
to  say,  the  existence  of  a  trench,  called 
the  Sussex  Bhine,  which  immediately 
covered  the  royal  encampment^  had 
not  been  mentioned  to  him  by  any  of 
hif  scouts. 

The  wains  which  carried  the  ammu- 
nition remained  at  the  entrance  of  the 
moorl  The  horse  and  foot,  in  a  long 
narrow  column,  passed  the  Black  Ditch 
by  a  causeway.  There  was  a  similar 
causeway  across  the  Langmoor  Bhine : 
but  the  guide,  in  the  fog,  missed  his 
way.  There  was  some  dday  and  some 
tumult  before  the  error  could  be  recti- 
fied. At  length  the  passage  was  effected: 
but^  in  the  confusion,  a  pistol  went  off. 
Some  men  of  the  Horse  Guards,  who 
were  on  watch,  heard  the  report,  and 
perceived  that  a  great  multitude  was 
advancing  through  the  mist  They 
fired  their  carbines,  and  galloped  off  in 
different  directions  to  give  the  alarm. 
Some  hastened  to  Weston  Zoyland, 
where  the  cavalry  lay.  One  trooper 
spurred  to  the  encampment  of  the  in- 
fantiy,  and  cried  out  vehemently  that 
the  enemy  was  at  hand.  The  drums 
of  Dumbarton's  regiment  beat  to  arms; 
and  the  men  got  fast  into  their  ranks. 
It  was.  time;  for  Monmouth  was  al- 
ready drawing  up  his  army  for  action. 
He  ordered  Grey  to  lead  the  way  with 
the  cavalry,  and  followed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  infantry.     Grey  pushed  on 

*  It  has  been  said  by  aerenJ  wiiten,  and 
among  them  by  Pennant,  that  the  district  in 
London  called  Soho  derived  its  name  from  the 
watohword  of  Monmouth's  army  at  Sedge- 
moor.  Mention  of  Soho  Fields  will  be  f  onnd 
In  many  books  printed  before  the  Western 
-smrreotion ;  for  example,  in  Ohamberlayne's 
ite  of  Bngland,  1684.  I 


till  his  progress  wbb  unexpectedly 
arrested  by  the  Bussex  Bhine.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ditch  the  Eing'sfixit 
were  hastily  forming  in  order  of  iMitde. 
"  For  whom  are  you  ?**  called  oat  an 
officer  of  the  Foot  Guards.  "  For  tiie 
King,''  replied  a  voice  fiom  the  nu^ 
of  the  rebel  cavalry.  "For  whidi 
King?"  was  then  demanded.  The 
answer  was  a  shout  of  '*King  Jto- 
mouth,"  mingled  with  the  war  crj, 
which  forty  years  before  had  been  in- 
scribed on  the  colours  of  the  piiiift- 
mentary  regiments,  **Qod.  with  ns.** 
The  royal  troops  iiLstanUy  fired  sncfa  a 
volley  of  musketry  as  sent  the  rebel 
horse  fiyin^  in  adl  directions.  The 
world  agreed  to  ascribe  this  ign(»nimoD9 
route  to  Ghrey's  pusillanimity.  Yet  it 
is  by  no  means  clear  that  Ghurchill 
would  have  succeeded  better  at  the 
head  of  men  who  had  never  before 
handled  arms  on  horseback,  and  whoBO 
horses  were  unused,  not  only  to  stud 
fire,  but  to  obey  the  rein. 

A  few  minutes  aft^  the  Duke's  hone 
had  dispersed  themselves  over  the  moor, 
his  infantry  came  up  running  &st,  and 
guided  through  the  gloom  by  tiie  lighted 
matches  of  Dumba^n's  regiment 

Monmouth  was  startled  by  finding 
that  a  broad  and  profound  trench  lay 
between  him  and  the  camp  whidi  he 
had  hoped  to  surprise.  The  insurgents 
halted  on  the  edge  of  the  riiine,  aid 
fired.  Part  of  the  royal  infiintiy  on 
the  opposite  bank  returned  the  fire. 
During  three  quarters  of  an  hour  the 
roar  of  the  musketry  was  incessant. 
The  Somersetshire  peasants  beared 
themselves  as  if  they  had  been  veteraa 
soldiers,  save  only  that  they  levdlej; 
their  pieces  too  hieh. 

But  now  the  omer  divisions  of 
royal  army  were  in  motion.    TIm 
Guards  and  Blues  came  priddng 
from  Weston  Zoyland,  and  seal 
in  an  instant  some  of  GreVs 
who  had  attempted  to   niUy. 
fugitives  si^ead  a  panic  among 
comrades  in  the  rear,  who  had 
of  the  ammunition.    The 
drove  off  at  full  speed,  and  never 
ped  till  (hey  were  many  miles 
the  field  of  battie.    Monmouth 
hitherto  done  his  part  like  a  stout 
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able  warrior.  He  had  been  seen  on 
foot,  pike  in  hand,  encouraging  his 
infentry  by  Toice  and  by  example. 
But  he  Tras  too  well  acquainted  with 
military  a£&.irs  not  to  Imow  that  all 
was  over.  His  men  had  lost  the  ad- 
Tantage  which  surprise  and  darkness 
had  given  them.  They  were  deserted 
by  Uie  horse  and  by  the  ammuni- 
tion waggons.  The  King's  forces 
▼ere  now  united  and  in  good  order. 
Feversham  had  been  awakened  by  the 
firing,  had  got  out  of  bed,  had  adjusted 
bis  cravat,  had  looked  at  himself  well 
in  the  glass,  and  had  come  to  see  what 
bis  men  were  doing.  Meanwhile,  what 
-was  of  much  more  importance,  Churchill 
bad  rapidly  made  an  entirely  new  dis- 
position of  the  royal  infEUitry.  The 
day  was  about  to  break.  The  event 
of  a  conflict  on  an  open  plain,  by  broad 
sunlight,  could  not  be  doubtful  Yet 
Monmoath  should  have  felt  that  it  was 
not  for  him  to  fly,  while  thousands 
whom  affection  for  him  had  hurried 
to  destruction  were  still  fighting  man- 
fully in  his  cause.  But  vain  hopes  and 
the  intense  love  of  life  prevailed.  He 
saw  that  if  he  tamed  the  royal  cavalry 
would  soon  intercept  his  retreat.  Ho 
mounted  and  rode  from  the  field. 

Yet  his  foot,  thoi^  deserted,  made 
a  gallant  stcmd.  The  life  Guards 
attacked  them  on  the  right,  the  Blues 
m.  the  left:  but  the  Somersetshire 
downs,  with  their  scythes  and  the  but 
ends  of  their  muskets,  faced  the  royal 
horse  like  old  soldiers.  Oglethorpe 
made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  break 
them  and  was  manfully  repulsed. 
Satsfield,  a  brave  Irish  officer,  whose 
name  afterwards  obtained  a  melancholy 
celebrity,  charged  on  the  other  flank. 
His  men  were  beaten  back.  He  was 
hims^  struck  to  the  ground,  and  lay 
£ir  a  time  as  one  dead.  But  the 
fltxBggle  of  the  hardy  rustics  could  not 
last  Their  powder  and  ball  were 
spent*  Cries  were  heard  of  "  Ammimi- 
tum!  for  God's  sake  ammunition  1" 
Bttt  no  ammunition  was  at  hand.  And 
new  the  King's  artillery  came  up.  It 
bad  been  posted  half  a  mile  off,  on  the 
Iddb  load  from  Weston  Zoyland  to 
Bndgewater.  So  defective  were  then 
tlie  appointments  of  an  English  army 

TOL.  I. 


that  there  would  have  been  much  diffi- 
culty in  dragging  the  great  guns  to 
the  place  where  the  battle  was  raging, 
had  not  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
offered  his  coach  horses  and  traces  for 
the  purpose.  This  interference  of  a 
Christian  prelate  in  a  matter  of  blood 
has,  with  strange  inconsistency,  been 
condemned  by  some  Whig  writers  who 
can  see  nothing  criminal  in  the  conduct 
of  the  numerous  Puritan  ministers 
then  in  arms  against  the  government. 
Even  when  the  guns  had  arrived,  there 
was  such  a  want  of  gunners  that  a 
sergeant  of  Dumbarton's  regiment  was 
forced  to  take  on  himself  the  manage- 
ment of  several  pieces.*  The  cannon, 
however,  though  ill  served,  brought 
the  engagement  to  a  speedy  dose.  The 
pikes  of  the  rebel  battalions  be^n  to 
shake:  the  ranks  broke;  the  Kingfs 
cavalry  charged  again,  and  bore  down 
ever3rthing  before  them;  the  King's 
infantry  came  pouring  across  the  ditdi. 
Even  in  that  extremity  the  Mendip 
miners  stood  bravely  to  their  arms, 
and  sold  their  lives  dearly.  But  the 
rout  was  in  a  few  minutes  complete. 
Three  hundred  of  the  soldiers  had 
been  killed  or  wounded.  Of  the  rebels 
more  than  a  thousand  lay  dead  on  the 
moor.f 

»  There  is  a  warrant  of  James  directing 
that  forty  pounds  should  be  paid  to  Sergeant 
Weems,  of  Dumbarton's  regunent, "  for  good 
service  in  the  aotion  at  Sedgemoor  in  firing 
the  great  gmxs  against  the  rebels.**— Histori- 
cal Becord  of  the  First  or  Boyal  Begiment  of 
Foot. 

t  James  the  Second's  aooount  of  the  battle 
of  Sedgemoor  in  Lord  Haidwicke's  State 
Papers ;  Wade's  Confession ;  Ferguson's  MS. 
Narrative  in  Eachard,  iii.  768. ;  Narrative  of 
an  officer  of  the  Horse  Guards  in  Eennet,  ed« 
1719,  iii.  432. ;  London  Gazette,  July  9. 1685 ; 
Oldmixon,  703. ;  Paschall's  Narrative ;  Bur- 
net, i.  643. ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  July  8. ;  Van 
Citters,  July,  ^. ;  BariUon,  July  ^. ;  Bcres- 
hfa  Memoirs;   the  Duke  of  Buckingham's 
Battle  of  Sedgemoor,  a  Farce ;  MS.  Journal  of 
the  Western  Bebellion,  kept  by  Mr.  Edward 
Dummer,  then  serving  in  the  train  of  artil- 
lery employed  by  His  Majesty  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  same.    The  last  mentioned 
manuscript  is  in  the  Pepysian  library,  and  is 
of  the  greatest  value,  not  on  account  of  the 
narrative,   which   contains   little    that    is 
remarkable,  but  on  account  of  the  plans, 
which  exhibit  the  battle  in  four  or  five  dif- 
ferent stages. 

"  The  history  of  a  battle,"  says  the  greatest 
of  living  generals, "  is  not  unlike  the  history 
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So  ended  the  last  flght,  deserving 
the  name  of  battle,  &at  has  been 
fought  on  English  ground.  The  im- 
pression left  on  the  simple  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbonrhood  -was  deep  and 
lasting.  That  impression,  indeed,  has 
been  frequently  renewed.    For  ftwn 

ofabaU.  Some  indhidnaltmaormeoileoA all 
tlae  littte  eyents  of  which  the  gxeat  result  is 
the  battle  won  or  lost ;  bnt  no  Indiyidaal  can 
reooUeot  l^e  order  in  which,  or  the  exact  mo- 
mmt  aib  wUch,  they  oocnmdt  which  maikes 
all  tbediiterence  as  to  their  Talne  or  import- 
ance,   Just  to  show  yon  how  little  re- 
liance can  be  placed  erven  on  what  are  snp- 
poMd  the  bast  aoooonts  of  a  battle,  I  mention 
that  there  are  some  cdronmstanoea  mentioned 
in  (3^ieral  — ~'s  account  which  did  not  oc- 
cur as  he  relates  them.  It  is  impossible  to 
say.  when  each  important  oeeozrenoe  took 
ptooe,  or  in  whatorder.''^WeUington  P^ecs, 
August  8.  and  17. 1815. 

The  battle  concerning  wUoh  the  Duke  of 
WeUingtonwrote  thus  waailuit  of  Waterloo, 
fought  only  a  f^  weeks  before*  by  broad  day, 
under  his  own  vigilant  and  en>menoed  ^e. 
What,  then,  must  be  the  difBcmty  of  compil- 
ing from  twelre  or  thirteen  narratiyes  an  ac- 
cpont  of  a  battle  foofl^  more  than  a  hundred 
and  sizitT,  yean  ago  insudi  darkness  that  not 
a  man  ojf  those  engaged  could  see  fifty  paces 
before  him  ?  The  dlffieidtgp  is  aggravated  by 
the-  ciroiuiMtanoe  that  those  witaeaNs  who 
had  the.  bestf  opportonity  of  knowing  the 
truth  were  hj  no  means  inclined  to  tell  it. 
The  paper  whddi  I  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
nj' Ua*  of>  anthorltlea  waa  erjdaoiily  drawn  up 
with  extreme  partiality  to  Feversham.  Wade 
was  writing  under  the  dread  of  the  halter. 
Ferguson,  who  was  seldom  sompulous  about 
t^e  trutii  of  his  aoertionf ,  lied  on  this  occa- 
sion like  Bobadil  or  ParoUes.  Oldmixon, 
who  was  a  boy  at  Bridgewater  when  the  battle 
was  fought,  and  passed  a  great  part  of  his 
subsequent  life  there,  was  so  much  under  the 
influence  of  local  paaeionB  that  his  local  infor- 
mation was  useless  to  him.  His  desire  to 
magnify  the  valour  of  the  Somersetshire  pea- 
sants, a  valour  which  their  enemies  acknow- 
ledged, and  which  did  not  need  to  be  set  off 
by  exaggeration  and  fiction,  led  him  to  com- 
pose an  absurd  romance.  Tne  eulogy  which 
BariDop.  a  Frenchman  accustomed  to  despise 
raw  levies,  pronounced,  on  the  vanquidied 
army,  is  of  much  more  value.  <*Soninianterie 
fit  fort  bien.  On  eut  de  la  -petite  aiesrompre, 
et  les  Boldats  combattoient  aveo  lee  orossee 
da  mfoosqoet  et  les  sciee  qu'ilaaivolent  au  bout 
de  grands  hastens  an  lien  de  ploqiies." 

Mttleisnowto  be  learned  by  visiting  the 
field  of  battle ;  for  the  face  of  the  oonntn' has 
been  greatly  changed ;  and  ^e  old  Sussex. 
Bhine,onthebanksof  which  thegreat  struggle 
took  place,  has  long  disappeared.  The  Rhine 
now  called  by  that  name  is  of  later  date,  and 
takes  a  dlAerent  course. 

I  have  derived  much  .assistance  fMm  Ifr. 
Hoberts's  account  of  the  battle.  Life  of  Hon- 
month,  chap.  xxii.  His  narratiye  is  in  the 
main  confirmed  by  Dmmner's  plans.  | 


in  our  own  lime  the  plongh  and  tlie 
spade  haye  not  seldom  toned  up 
ghastij  memorialB  of  the  slaughter, 
sknlls,  and  thighbones,  and  strange 
weapons  made  oat  of  implements  of 
hnsbandiy.  Old  peasants  related  veiy 
recently  that,  in  thmp  childhood^  thej 
were  aoeustomed  to  play  on  the  moor 
at  the  fight  between  King  James's 
men  and  Eing  Mcnmouth's  men,  and 
that  Eiing  l^nmouth's  men  aLwsjs 
raised  the  <ny  of  Soho.*^ 

What  seems  most  extraordinaiy  in 
the  battle  of  8edgemoor  is  that  the 
eTont  diould  haye  been  for  a  moment 
doubtftil,  and  that  the  rebels  c^oold 
haye  resisted  so  long.  Hiat  five  or  six 
thousand  colliers  and  plOngfamen  i^ioQld 
contend  during  an  hour  with  half  that 
number  of  regular  cayaLy  and  infimtij 
would  now  be  thought  a  mirade.  Oir 
wonder  will,  perhaps^  be  diminuhed 
when  we  remember  tfaat^  in  tiiie  time 
of  James  the-Second,  the  cKsdpline  of 
the  regular  army  was  extremely  lax; 
and  that^  on  the  other  hand,  the  pea- 
santry were  aoeustomed' to  serve  in  the 
militia.  l%e  difference^  tlierefon, 
between  a  regiment  of  file  Foo^Gaards 
and  a  regiment  of  downs  just  enrolled, 
though  doubtiesB  oonmdenible,  was  bf 
no  means  whaiit  now  ia  Mbnmonth 
did  not  lead  a  mere  mob  to  attadE  good 
soldiers.  FOr  his  fi>lloweni  were  not 
altogether  without  a  tincture  of  sddie^ 
ship ;  and  FoTersham's  troops,  when 
compared  with  Knglish  troops  d  oar 
time,  might  almost  oe  odled  a  mob. 

It  was  four  o'doek :  the  smi  mf 
rising ;  and  t&e  routed  amy  obb» 
pouring  into  the  streets  ^  Biidge- 
water.  The  uproar,  tiie  blood,  the 
gashes,  the  ghastly  figures  whidi  sanlt 
down  and  nerer  rose  again,  epmA  j 
horror  and  dismay  through  the  towiuj 
The  pursuers,  too,  were  dose  befain^ 
Those  inhabitants  who  had  tarmanA 
itjie  insurrection  eicpected  sadc  and? 
massacre,  and  implored  the  proteetioa 
of  their  neighbours  who  proftseed  thf 
Eoman  Catholic-  religion,  or  had  madtf 
themselves  conspicuous  by  Tory  peli* 
tics ;  and  it  is  admowledged  by  tb» 
bitterest  of  Whig  historians  that  ^ 

*  I  learned  these  things  from  persona  ttrioC 
close  to  Sedgemoor. 
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ptoboetian  was  kindlj  and  generotolj 
giTen.* 

Daring  that  day  the  conquerors  oon- 
Pg„^  ^  tinned  to  chase  the  ftigitiTes. 
th«reb«ii.  The  neighbonring  '▼magers^ 
hue  lemembered  -with  ivliat  a  datta* 
of  horsehoo&  and  what  a  storm  <tf 
cmsee  the  whirlwind  of  cavalry  swept 
by.  Befbre  evening  fire  hnndred 
prisoners  had  been  crowded  into 
the  parish  church  of  Weston  Zoy- 
land.  Eighty  of  them  were  woanded; 
and  five  expired  within  the  con^ 
secrated  walls.  Qceat  nvmbeni  of 
Isbonrers  were  impressed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  huzying  the  idain.  A  feew, 
^o  were  notorioiisly  partial  to  the 
-vanquished  side^  were  set  apart  liar 
the  hideous  ofllse  of  quartering  the 
captvres.  The  tithing-  men  of  the 
moghbonribg  parishes  were  buried  in 
setting  up  gibbets  and  piovidingdiain& 
All  tius  wUle  the  bells  of  Weston  Zoy^ 
landandChedaoyiwigjc^^ 
solaien  sang  and  notod  on  the  moor 
^nidst  the  corpses.  For  the  liHemers 
of  HtB  neigjibourhood  had  made  hasto, 
as  soon  as  the  emnt  of  the  flgfat  was 
known,  to  send  hogiriieads  of  t^^  best 
rider  as  peace  ofimngs  to  the  'riotors.f 

"Pe^eauiaiD.  passed  for  a.goodnatnred 
maimy  niAn:  but  he  was  a  foreigner, 
'■■■■*^»»  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  care- 
less of  tlie  feelingsof  the  TBnglish.  He 
was  accustomed  to  the  military  lioense 
of  France^  and  had  learned  fixmi  his 
great  kmsman,  the  conqueror  and  de- 
Tistatop  of  the  Palatinate,  not  indeed 
bow  to  conquer,  but  how  to  deivstate. 
A  considerable  number  of  prisoners 
were  immediately  selected  for  execur 
tion.  Amoxiff  them  waa  a  youth  famous 
for  his-  spee£  Hopes  were  held  out  to 
him  'Aiat  his  life  would  be  spared  if  he 
oonkl  run  a  raoe  with  one  of  tiie  oolts 
ef  the  marsh*  13ie  q>ace  through  whi'di 
the  man  kept  up  wnh  the  horse  is  still 
inaiiKd  by  well-hnown  bounds  on  the 
moor,-  and'  is  about  three^  quarters  of  a 
mfle.  Feversham  was  not  ashamed, 
after  seeing  the  performance,  to  send 
tiie  wret)ched'perfoimer-to  the  gallows. 
The  next  day  a  long  line  of  gibbets  ap- 

•  Oldmizon,  704. 

t  Locke's  Western  BebellUm ;-  Stradling^ 
Chilton  Priory. 


peared  on  the  road  leading  from  Bridge- 
water  to  Weston  Zoyland.  On  each 
gibbet  a  prisoner  was  suspended.  Four 
of  the  sufferers  were  left  to  rot  in  irons.* 
Meanwhile  Monmouth,  accompanied 
by  Grey,  by  Buvse,  and  hj  a 
few  other  friends,  was  fl3ang  moS- 
from  the  field  of  battle.  At  "»'***^ 
Ohedzoy  he  stopped  a  momoit  to  mount 
a  fresh  horse  and  to  hide  his  blue  riband 
and  his  Qeoige.  He  then  hastened  to> 
wards  the  Bristol  OhanneL  From  the 
rising  ground  on  the  nordi  of  the  field 
of  batde  he  saw  the  flash  and  the 
smolos  of  the  last  ToUey  fired  by  his 
deserted,  followers*  Before  six  o'clock 
he  was  twenty^miles  from  Sedgemoor. 
Some  of  his  companions  adyi^  him 
to  cross  the  watw,  and  to  seek  refuge 
in  Wales;  and  this  would  undoubted^ 
have  been  his  wisest  course.  He  would 
hare  been  in  Wales  many  hours  befiooi 
the  news  of  his  defeat  was  knewn  therei, 
and,  in  a  country  so  wild^and  so  remote 
irom  the  seat  of  goyemment^  he  might 
have  remained  long  undiBoorered.  He 
determined^  howeTmr,  to  push  for  Hamp- 
shicej  in  the  hi^e  that  he  might  lurk 
in  t^e  cabins  of  deerstealeEs  among  the 
oaks  of  the  New  Forest,  till  means  of 
oouTeyance  to  the  Continent  could  be 
procured.  He  therefore^  with  Gtey  and 
the  German^  turned  to  the  south  east. 
But  the  way  was  beset  with  dangers* 
The  three  fugitives  had  to  traverse  a 
country  in  which  every  one  already 
knew  t^C'  event  of  the  battle,  and  in 
^riiich  no  travellsr  of  suspicions  ap- 
pearanoe  could'  esci^  a  dose  scrutiny. 
They  rode  on  all  day,  diiimning  towns 
and  villages.  Nor  was  this  so  dif&cult 
as  it  may  now  appear.  For  mMi  then 
living  oonld  remember  the  time  when 
the  wild  deer  ranged  freely  through  a 
succession  of  forests  from  the  banks  of 
the  Avon  in  Wiltshire  to  the  southern 
coast  of  Hsunpshire.f  At  length,  on 
Cranboume  Chase,  the  strength  of  the 
horses  failed.  They  were  therefore 
taimed  loose.  The  bridles  and  saddles 
were  concealed.  Monmouth  and  his 
friends  procuredirustio  attire»,disguised 

•  Locke'fl  WeBtsrn  Bebellion ;  Stodling's 
Chilton  Priory ;  Oldmixon,  704. 

t  Aubney's  Natural  History  of  Wfltehire, 
1691. 
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themselves,  and  proceeded  on  foot  to- 
wards the  New  Forest.  They  passed 
the  night  in  the  open  air:  but  before 
morning  they  were  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  toils.  Lord  Lumley,  who  lay 
at  Bingwood  with  a  strong  body  of  the 
Sussex  nulitia,  had  sent  forth  parties  in 
every  direction.  Sir  William  Portman, 
with  the  Somerset  militia,  had  formed  a 
chain  of  posts  from  the  sea  to  the  north- 
em  extremity  of  Dorset.  At  five  in  the 
morning  of  the  seventh,  Grey,  who  had 
wandered  from  his  friends,  was  seized 
by  two  of  the  Sussex  scouts.  He  sub- 
mitted to  his  fate  with  the  calmness 
of  one  to  whom  suspense  was  more 
intolerable  than  despair.  "Since  we 
landed,"  he  said,  *'  I  have  not  had  one 
comfortable  meal  or  one  quiet  nighf 
"^t  could  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
thief  rebel  was  not  fu  ofL  The  pur- 
suers redoubled  their  vigilance  and 
activity.  The  cottages  scattered  over 
the  heathy  oountiy  on  the  boundaries 
of  Dorsetshire  and  Hampshire  were 
strictly  examined  by  Ltunley;  and 
the  clown  with  whom  Monmoulli  had 
changed  clothes  was  discovered.  Fort- 
man  came  with  a  strong  body  of  horse 
and  foot  to  assist  in  the  search.  At- 
tention was  soon  drawn  to  a  place  well 
fitted  to  shelter  fiigitives.  It  was  an 
extensive  tract  of  Itmd  separated  by  an 
enclosure  from  the  open  country,  and 
divided  by  numerous  hedges  into  small 
fields.  In  some  of  these  fields  the  lye, 
the  pease,  and  the  oats  were  high 
enough  to  conceal  a  man.  Others  were 
overgrown  with  fern  and  brambles.  A 
poor  woman  reported  that  she  had  seen 
two  strangers  lurking  in  this  covert. 
The  near  prospect  of  reward  animated 
the  zeal  of  the  troops.  It  was  agreed 
that  every  man  who  did  his  duty  in  the 
search  should  have  a  share  of  ike  pro- 
mised five  thousand  pounds.  The  outer 
fence  was  strictly  guarded :  the  space 
within  was  examined  with  indefeiti^ble 
diligence;  and  several  dogs  of  quick 
scent  were  tamed  out  among  the  bushes. 
The  day  closed  before  the  work  could 
be  completed:  but  careful  watch  was 
kept  all  night  Thirty  times  the  fugi- 
tives ventured  to  look  through  the  outer 
hed^e :  but  everywhere  they  found  a 
sentuel  on  the  alert :  once  they  were 


seen  and  fired  at ;  they  then  separated, 
and  concealed  themselves  in  different 
hiding  places. 

At  stmrise  the  next  morning  the 
searchrecommenced,andBuyse  hj. 
was  found.  He  owned  that  he  *t*«n. 
had  parted  from  the  Duke  only  a  few 
hours  before.  The  com  and  oopsewood 
were  now  beaten  with  more  care  than 
ever.  At  length  a  gaunt  figure  was 
discovered  hidden  in  a  ditdi.  The 
pursuers  sprang  on  their  prey.  Some 
of  them  were  about  to  fire :  but  Port- 
man  forbade  all  violence.  The  prisoner's 
dress  was  that  of  a  shepherd;  his  beard, 
premature^  grey,  was  of  several  days' 
growth.  He  trebled  greatly,  and  was 
unable  to  speak.  Even  those  who  had 
often  seen  him  were  at  first  in  doubt 
whether  this  were  truly  the  brilliant 
and  graceful  Monmouth.  His  pod^ets 
were  searched  by  Portman,  and  in  them 
were  found,  among  some  raw  pease 
gathered  in  the  rage  of  hunger,  a  watch, 
a  purse  of  gpold,  a  small  treatise  on  for- 
tification, an  album  filled  with  songs, 
receipts,  ^yers,  and  charms,  and  the 
George  with  which,  many  years  before, 
King  Charles  the  Second  liad  decorated 
his  f&vourite  son.  Messengers  were 
instantlv  despatched  to  Whitehall  with 
the  good  news,  and  with  the  George  ss 
a  token  that  the  news  was  true.  The 
prisoner  was  conveyed  under  a  stiong 
guard  to  Bingwood.*^ 

And  all  was  lost;  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  that  he  should  prepare  to 
meet  death  as  became  one  who  had 
thought  himself  not  unworthy  to  wear 
the  crown  of  William  the  Conqueror 
and  of  Bichard  the  Lion-hearted,  of  the 
hero  of  Cressy  and  of  the  hero  of  Agin- 
court  The  captive  might  eadly  have 
called  to  mind  other  cbmestie  exam- 
dies,  stiU  better  suited  to  his  condition. 
Within  a  hundred  years,  two  soverdgns 
whose  blood  ran  in  his  Teins,  <me  of 
them  a  delicate  woman,  had  been  placed 
in  the  same  situation  in  which  he  nov 
stood.    They  had  shown,  in  the  prison 

•  Aocoimt  of  the  maimer  of  taking  the  lata 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  published  by  Si»  3Ca- 
jest/a  command ;  GaEotte  da  Fzaxioe,  July 
||.  1685 ;  Eachaid,  iii.  770. ;  Boxnet,  i.  664., 
and  Dartmouth's  note;  Yaa  Cittos,  Jvij 
|g.l685. 
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and  on  the  scaffold,  Tirtae  of  which, 
in  the  seaflon  of  prosperity,  they  had 
seemed  incapable,  and  had  half  re- 
deemed great  crimes  and  errors  by  en- 
duiii^  -with  Christian  meekness  and 
piincdy  dienit^  all  that  yictorions  ene- 
mies could  inflict  Of  cowardice  Mon- 
mouth had  never  been  accused;  and, 
eTen  had  he  been  wanting  in  consti- 
tutional cotnage,  it  might  haye  been 
expected  that  the  defect  wotdd  be  sup- 
plied by  pride  and  by  despair.  The 
eyes  of  the  whole  world  were  upon  him. 
Tile  latest  generations  would  know  how, 
in  that  extremity,  he  had  borne  himself. 
To  the  brave  peasants  of  the  West  he 
owed  it  .to  show  that  they  had  not 
poured  forth  their  blood  for  a  leader 
unworthy  of  their  attachment.  To  her 
who  haa  sacrificed  eveiything  for  his 
sake  he  owed  it  so  to  bear  himself  that^ 
Uiongh  she  might  weep  for  him,  she 
should  not  blush  for  him.  It  was  not 
for  him  to  lament  and  supplicate.  His 
leason,  too,  should  have  told  him  that 
lamentation  and  supplication  would  be 
nnavailing.  He  had  done  that  which 
coold  never  be  forgiven.  He  was  in 
the  grasp  of  one  who  never  forgave. 

But  the  fortitude  of  Monmouth  was 
not  that  highest  sort  of  fortitude  which 
is  derived  from  reflection  and  from  self- 
lespect ;  nor  had  nature  given  him  one 
of  those  stout  hearts  &om  which  neither 
adversity  nor  peril  can  extort  any  sign 
of  weakness.  His  courage  rose  and  fell 
with  his  animal  spirits.  It  was  sus- 
tained on  the  field  of  battle  by  ^e 
ezdtement  of  action,  by  the  hope  of 
Tictoiy,  by  the  strange  influence  of  sym- 
pathy. All  such  aids  were  now  ti^en 
away.  The  spoiled  darling  of  the  court 
and  of  the  populace,  acci^tomed  to  be 
loved  and  worshipped  wherever  he  ap- 
peared, was  now  surrounded  by  stem 
gaolers  in  whose  eyes  he  read  his  doom. 
Yet  a  few  hours  of  gloomy  seclusion, 
and  he  must  die  a  violent  and  shameful 
deatii.  His  heart  sank  within  him. 
Life  seemed  worth  purchasing  by  any 
humiliation ;  nor  comd  his  mind,  always 
feeUe,  and  now  distracted  by  terror, 
perceive  that  humiliation  must  degrade, 
but  could  not  save  him. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  Bingwood  he 
wrote  to  the  King.   The  letter  was  that 


of  a  man  whom  a  craven  fear  had 
made  insensible  to  shame.   He 

Erofessed  in  vehement  terms  tothf**' 
is  remorse  for  his  treason.  '"°'' 
He  affirmed  that,  when  he  promised 
his  cousins  at  the  Hague  not  to  raise 
troubles  in  England,  he  had  fully  meant 
to  keep  his  word.  Unhappily  he  had 
afterwards  been  seduced  from  his  al- 
legiance by  some  horrid  people  who  had 
heated  his  mind  by  calumnies  and  mis- 
led him  by  sophistry:  but  now  he  ab- 
horred them:  ne  abhorred  himselfl  He 
begged  in  piteous  terms  that  he  might 
be  admitted  to  the  royal  presence. 
There  was  a  secret  which  he  could  not 
trust  to  paper,  a  secret  which  lay  in  a 
single  word,  and  which,  if  he  spoke 
that  word,  would  secure  the  throne 
against  all  danger.  On  the  following 
day  he  despatdied  letters,  imploring 
the  Queen  Dowager  and  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer to  intercede  in  his  behalf.* 

When  it  was  known  in  London  how 
he  had  abased  himself  the  general  sur- 
prise was  great ;  and  no  man  was  more 
amazed  than  Barillon,  who  had  resided 
in  England  during  two  bloody  proscrip- 
tions, and  had  seen  numerous  victims, 
both  of  the  Opposition  and  of  the  Court, 
submit  to  their  fate  without  womanish 
entreaties  and  lamentations.t 

Monmouth  and  Qrej  remained  at 
Kingwood   two    days.     They  „  . 

A.-L.  •   J  X      T  He  If  car. 

were  then  earned  up  to  Lon-  riadto 
don,  under  the  guard  of  a  large  ^'***- 
body  of  regular  troops  and  militia.  In 
the  coach  with  the  Duke  was  an  officer 
whose  orders  were  to  stab  the  prisoner 
if  a  rescue  were  attempted.  At  every 
town  along  the  road  the  trainbands  of 
the  neighbourhood  had  been  mustered 
under  the  command  of  the  principal 
gentry.  The  march  lasted  three  days, 
and  terminated  atVauxhall,  where  a 
regiment,  commanded  by  George  Legge, 
Lord  Dartmouth,  was  in  readiness  to 
receive  the  prisoners.  They  were  put 
on  board  of  a  state  barge,  and  carried 

*  The  letter  to  the  King  was  printed  at  the 
time  by  authority ;  that  to  the  Queen  Dowager 
wm  be  found  in  Sir  H.  Ellis's  Original  Letters ; 
that  to  Bochester  in  tixe  Clarendon  Corres- 
pondence. 

t  "  On  trouve,"  he  wrote, "  fort  d,  redlre  icy 
qu'il  ayt  fait  une  chose  si  peu  ordinaire  aux 
Anglois."    July  ||.  1685. 
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dbwn  the  river  to  Whitehall  Stairs. 
Ltunley  and  Portman  had  altematelj 
watched  the  Duke  day  and  night  till 
they  had  brought  him  Tidthin  the  -wallfi 
of  the  palace.^ 

Both  the  demeanour  of  Monmouth 
and  that  of  Grey,  during  the  journey, 
filled  all  observers  with  surprise.  Mon- 
mouth was  altogether  unnerved.  Grey 
was  not  only  calm  but  cheerfhl,  talked 
pleasantly  of  horses,  dogs,  and  field 
sports,  and  even  made  jocose  allusions 
to  the  perilous  situation  in  which  he 
stood. 

The  King  cannot  be  blamed  for  de- 
termining that  Monmouth  should  suf^ 
death.  Eveiy  man  who  heads  a  rebel- 
lion against  an  established  government 
stakes  his  life  <m  the  event:  and  rebel- 
lion was  the  smallestpart  of  Monmouth's 
crime.  He  had  declared  against  his 
unde  a  war  without  quarter.  In  the 
manifesto  put  forth  at  Lyme,  James 
had  been  held  up  to  execration  as  an 
incendiary,  as  an  assassin  who  had 
strangled  one  innocent  man  and  cut 
the  throat 'of  another,  and,  lastly,  as 
the  poisoner  of  his  own  brother.  To 
spare  an  enemy  who  had  not  scrupled 
to  resort  to  such  eextremities  would  have 
been  an  actof  rare,  periiaps  of  blamable 
generosity.  But  to  see  him  and  not  to 
spare  him  was  an  outrage  on  liumanity 
and  decenoy.f  This  outrage  the  £jng 
resolved  to  commit.  The  arms  of  the 
prisoner  were  bound  behind  him  with 
a  silken  cord;  and,  thus  secured,  he 
was  ushered  into  *the  presence  <^  the 
implacable  kinsmatn  whom  he  had 
wronged. 

Then  Monmouth  threw  himself  on 
the  ground,  and  eora^led  to  the 
ftovwith  King's  feet  fie  wept.  He 
"»*^*^  tried  to  embrace  his  uncle's 
knees  with  his  pinioned  arms.  He 
begged  for  life,  only  life,  life  at  any 
price.  He  owned  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  a  great  crime,  but  tried  to 
throw  the  bl^ne  on  others,  paifticulariy 

*  Aooount  of  the  mnjinfir  of  tiding  the 
Duke  of  Monmonth ;  QaMtterJnly  16. 1685 ; 
Tan  Cittstg,  July  ||. 

t  Barillon  was  eridentlj  much  ttbocked. 
"  II  se  vient,"  he  says,  "  de  passer  icy  une 
chose  bien  extraordinaire  et  fort  oppos^e  & 
rnaage  ordinaire  des  aatres  nadans.'^  July 
If.  1685. 


on  Aigyie,  who  woifld  isthw  have  pot 
his  legs  into  the  boots  thaoa  have  saved 
his  own  life  by  such  baseness.  Bythe 
ties  of  kindred,  by  the  memovy  <xf  tbe 
late  King,  who  had  been  the  best  and 
truest  of  brothen,  the  unhappy  mia 
secured  James  to  show  some  mezej. 
James  gravely  le^died  that  this  r^mft- 
once  was  of  the  lirtest,  that  he  WW  sanj 
far  the  miseiy  which  the  prisoner  hid 
brought  on  himself  but  tiiat  the  can 
was  not  one  fin?  lenity.  A  Dedsration, 
filled  with  atrocious  oalummes,  had  been 
put  forth.  The  Tegal  title  had  been 
assumed.  Eor  treasons  so  aggravated 
thereoould  be  no  pardon  on  mis  side 
of  the  grove.  The  poor  terrified  Bi^ 
vowed  that  he  had  never  wicdied  to  take 
the  crown,  hut  had  been  led  into  that 
fatal  error  by  others.  Asto  the  Beda- 
ration,  he  had  not  written  it :  he  had 
not  read  it :  he  had  signed  it  without 
looking  at  it:  it  was  3l  the  work  of 
Ferguson,  that  bloody  villain  FcEgvon. 
**  Do  you  eipect  me  to  believv  ^^ 
James,  with  contempt  but  too  wdlme- 
rited,  **  tdiat  you  set  your  iumd  to  a 
paper  of  such  moment  without  knowing 
what  it  contained  P"  One  dqith  d 
infiuny  only  remained;  and  even  to  that 
the  prisonar  desoended.  He  was  part- 
eminently  the  ohampian  of  the  Fxt^ 
tant  Tsligiop.  Q^  iBterest  of  that 
religion  hadbemhisiplea  fbroonaBnng 
against  the  government  of  his  mther, 
and  for  bringing  on  liis  4soiiBtry  tbe 
miseries  of  civil  war :  yet  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  hint  that  he  ^was  indiaid 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Bodb. 
The  King  eagBoiij  ofifered  him  epiritaai 
assistanoe,  but  said  notfaiiig  of  pardon 
or  res^te.  "  Is  there  then  no  hope?" 
asked  mimmouth.  James  turned  aivay 
in  silence.  Then  Monmouth  strofe  to 
rally  his  courage,  rose  fifom  his  knee^t 
and  retired  wiUi  a  firmness  which  ha 
had  not  shown  since  hisoverdirow.* 

*Grey  was  introduced  negct  Hebe- 
haved  with  a  propiiety  and  fortitude 
which  moved  even  the  stem  and  resent- 
ful King,  fnoddy  owned  himself  gmlty» 
made  no  escoses,  and  did  not  once 

•  Burnet,  L  644. ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  July  15. : 
Sir  J.  Bramston's  Memoirs ;  JLenstffB  Me- 
moirs ;  James  to  the  Prinoe  of  Onmge,  July 
14. 1685 ;  BariUon,  July  |§.   3iMeltiich  Jf& 
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Bto(^  to  asA:  his  lif e.  SoththeprisoneTs 
weie  sfflit  to  the  Tower  by  water.  There 
V88  so  tmnnlt ;  but  many  thousands  of 
people,  wiUi  anxiety  and  sorrow  in  their 
fiices,  tried  to  catdi  a  glimpse  of  the 
CBptiTes.  The  Duke's  resolution  fiiiled 
88  soon  as  he  had  left  the  royal  pre- 
sence. On  his  way  to  his  prison  he 
bemoaoed  himself  acoused  his  followers, 
and  abjectly  implored  the  intercession 
of  Dartmouth.  "I  know,  my  Lord, 
that  you  loved  my  fat^r.  For  his  sake, 
fat  God's  si^,  try  if  there  be  ai^  room 
tot  m^pc^."  DB]rtmouth  relied  that 
the  King  had  spoken  the  truth,  and 
that  a  subject  wno  assumed  the  regal 
title  excluded  himself  £rom  all  hope  of 
pardon.* 

Soon  after  Monmouth  had  been 
lodged  in  "^e  Tower,  he  was  informed 
tiiat  his  wife  had,  by  the  royal  com- 
mand, been  sent  to  see  him.  She  was 
accompanied  by  the  Eaii  of  Olarendon, 
Keepered  the  Privy  Seal.  Her  husband 
leeeiTed  her  yery  coldly,  and  addressed 
ahnost  all  his  discourse  to  Clarendon, 
whose  inteicession  he  earnestly  im- 
plored. Clarendim  held  out  no  hopes ; 
and  that  same  evening  two  prelates, 
Tomer,  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  Ken, 
Bi^p  of  Bath  a&d  WojIb,  arrived  at 
the  Towsr  with  a  solemn  message  from 
the£hig.  It  wiae  Monday  night  On 
Wednesday  mcwiing  Monmouth  was  to 
ok, 

fie  was  greflttfy  agitated.  The  blood 
left  luB  ch^es;  «nd  it  was  some  time 
before  he  cotild  ispeak.  Most  of  the 
short  time  which  remaEhied  to  him  he 
iriflted  in  vaiin  attempts  to  obtain,  if 
not  a  pardon,  at  least  a  ifespite.  He 
vrote  piteoos  letters  to  the  K^ing  and 
to  BOforal  courtiers,  but  in  vain.  Some 
Bonum  CathoHe  divines  were  sent  to 

*  James  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  July  14. 
I^ ;  Dutch  degpatch  of  the  same  date ;  Dart- 
noom  note  on  Burnet,  i.  846. ;  Kardasus 
LBttntt'a  Dianr.  (1848^  A  0(^  of  this 
Di«l,  from  July  1685  to  Sept.  1690,  is  among 
file  Haddntosh  papers.  To  the  rest  I  was 
lUoved  access  by  the  kindness  of  the  "Warden 
of  AU  Sonli'  OoUego,  where  the  original  If  S. 
^  depodted.  The  Delegates  of  the  Press  of 
tlw  unhrersity  of  Oxford  have  since  published 
tbeiphole,  in  six  substantial  volumes,  which 
^  I  am  afraid,  find  little  flivour  with 
naaen  who  seek  only  for  amusement,  but 
wUcfa  wUl  always  be  useful  as  materials  for 
Wstory.  (}Wrj) 


him  from  WhitehaU.  But  they  soon 
discovered  ihat/thou^  he  vrould  gladly 
have  purchased  Mb  life  by  renoundne 
the  religion  of  which  he  had  professed 
himself  in  aa  especial  manner  'the  de- 
fender, jet,  if  he  was  to  die,  he  would 
as  soon  die  without  their  absolution  as 
with  it* 

Nor  ware  Ken  and  Turner  much 
better  pleased  with  his  frame  of  mind. 
The  doctrine  of  nontesistanoe  was,  in 
thefar  view,  as  in  the  yiew  of  most  of 
their  brethren,  tiiie  distinguiahing^badge 
of  the  Analican  Chur^  The  two 
Bish(^&in8kted  en  Monmouth's  owning 
thaty  in  drawing  the  sword  against  the 
government^  >he  had  committed  a  great 
sin;  andy  on  this  pcnnt,  theyibnnd  him 
obstinately  hetenKlox.  Nor  was  tthis 
his  'on>f  hexesy.  He  maintained  that 
his  connection  with  Lady  Wentworth 
was  blameless  in  the  sight  of  GtoSi, 
He  had  been  manied,  he  said,  when  a 
child.  He  had  imever  cared  for  his 
Duchess.  The  ha{mine8s  whidi  he  had 
not  iSound  at-home  ne  had  sought  in  a 
round  of  looae«noum,  condemned  1^ 
rel^ion  and  molality.  Henrietta  bad 
reckumed  Idm  feam.  a  Hfe  of  vice.  To 
her  he  had  been  stnctly  constant 
They  had,  by  common  consent  offi»ed 
up  fervent  ^prayers  <fiar  the  divine  guid- 
ance. -After  thoee  prayers  they  had 
found  their  afiEtokion  fjs  each  other 
strengthened;  and  th^  could  then  nio 
longer  doubt  tlot  in  me  «igbt  of  God, 
they  wevB  a  wedded  pair.  TheSKshiips 
were  so  aradi  scandalised  by  tins  view 
of  the  conjugal  relation  *thiit  ibvy  re- 
fused to  admhiister  the  sacrament  to 
the  prisoner.  All  thslt  they  could  ob^ 
tain  fr«an  Ihim  mis  a  promise  that, 
durh^  tihe  single  night  whii&  still 
remained  to  him,Jie^vrould  ipraytobe 
^ilight^iedif  he  were  in  error. 

On  Idle  Wednesday  morning,  at  his 
piorticular  arequest  Doctor  Thomas 
Tenison,  who  then  held  the  ^carage  of 
Saint  MartinNi,  and,  in  that  important 
cure,  had  obtained  the  high  esteem  of 
the  pubUc,  came  to  the  Tower.  iFrom 
Tenison,  whose  opinions  were  known  to 
be  moderate,  the  Duke  expected  more 

*  BnecIenchHS. ;  Lifeof  James  the  Seoond, 
ii.  87.  Orig.  Mem.;  Tan  Gitters,  July  ||. 
1685 ;  Gazette  de  France,  Aug.  ^ip 
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indulgence  tHan  Een  and  Turner  were 
disposed  to  show.  But  Tenison,  what- 
eTer  might  be  his  sentiments  concern- 
ing nonresistance  in  the  abstract^ 
thought  the  late  rebellion  rash  and 
wicked,  and  considered  Monmouth's 
notion  respecting  marriage  as  a  most 
dangerous  delusion.  Monmouth  was 
obstinate.  He  had  prayed,  he  said,  for 
the  diTine  direction.  His  sentiments 
remained  unchanged;  and  he  could  not 
doubt  that  they  were  correct.  Tenison's 
exhortations  were  in  a  milder  tone  than 
those  of  the  Bishops.  But  he,  like 
them,  thought  that  he  should  not  be 
justified  in  administering  the  Eucharist 
to  one  whoso  penitence  was  of  so  un- 
satisfactory a  nature.^ 

The  hour  drew  near:  all  hope  was 
oyer ;  and  Monmouth  had  passeid  from 
pusillanimous  fear  to  the  apathy  of 
despair. '  His  children  were  brought  to 
his  room  that  he  might  take  leave  of 
them,  and  were  followed  by  his  wife. 
He  spoke  to  her  kindly,  but  without 
emotion.  Though  she  was  a  woman  of 
great  strength  of  mind,  and  had  little 
cause  to  love  him,  her  miseiy  was  such 
that  none  of  the  bystanders  could  re- 
frain from  weeping.  He  alone  was 
unmoTed.t 

It  was  ten  o'clock.  The  coach  of  the 
Hiteze.  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  was 
cation,  ready.  Monmouth  requested 
his  spiritual  adyisers  to  accompany  him 
to  the  place  of  execution;  and  they 
consented :  but  they  told  him  that,  in 
their  judgment,  he  was  about  to  die  in 
a  perilous  state  of  mind,  and  that,  if 
they  attended  him,  it  would  be  their 
du^  to  exhort  him  to  the  last    As  he 

Eassed  along  the  ranks  of  the  guards 
e  saluted  mem  with  a  smile,  and  he 
mounted  the  scaffold  with  a  firm  tread. 
Tower  Hill  was  covered  up  to  the 
chimney  tops  with  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  gazers,  who,  in  awful 
silence,  broken  only  by  sighs  and  the 
noise  of  weeping,  Ustened  for  the  last 
accents  of  the  darling  of  the  people. 
"I  shall  say  little,"  he  began.  "I 
come  here,  not  to  speak,  but  to  die.    I 

*  Bucoleuoh  MS. ;  Life  of  James  the  Second, 
H.  87,  88.  Orig.  Mem, ;  Burnet,  i.  646. ;  Teni- 
son'8  aoconnt  in  Eennet,  iil.  432.  ed.  1719. 

t  Bnodench  MS. 


die  a  Protestant  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land." The  Bishops  interrupted  him, 
and  told  him  that,  unless  he  acknow- 
ledged resistance  to  be  sinfdl,  he  was 
no  member  of  their  church.  He  went 
on  to  speak  of  his  Henrietta.  She  was, 
he  said,  a  young  lady  of  virtue  and 
honour.  He  loved  her  to  the  last^  and 
he  could  not  die  without  giving  utter- 
ance to  his  feelings.  The  Bishops 
again  interfered,  and  begged  him  not 
to  use  such  language.  Some  altercation 
followed.  The  divines  have  been  ac- 
cused of  dealing  harshly  with  the  dying 
man.  But  they  appear  to  have  onlj 
discharged  what,  in  their  view,  was  a 
sacred  duty.  Monmouth  knew  their 
principles,  and,  if  he  wished  to  aToid 
their  importunity,  should  have  dis- 
pensed with  their  attendance.  Their 
general  arguments  against  resistance 
had  no  effect  on  him.  But  when  thejr 
reminded  him  of  the  ruin  which  be 
had  brought  on  his  brave  and  loring 
followers,  of  the  blood  which  had  been 
shed,  of  the  souls  which  had  been  sent 
unprepared  to  the  great  account^  he  was 
touched,  and  said,  in  a  softened  voice, 
*'  I  do  own  that.  I  am  sony  thai  it 
ever  happened.*'  They  prayed  with 
him  long  and  fervently ;  and  ne  joined 
in  their  petitions  tilL  they  invoked  a 
blessing  on  tiie  King.  He  remained 
silent.  "  Sir,"  said  one  of  the  Bishops, 
"  do  you  not  pray  for  the  King  with 
us?"  Monmouth  paused  some  time, 
and,  after  an  intemal8truggle,exclaimed 
**  Amen."  But  it  was  in  vain  that  the 
prelates  implored  him  to  address  to  the 
soldiers  and  to  the  people  a  few  words 
on  the  du^  of  obedience  to  the  govern- 
ment. *^  I  will  make  no  speeches^"  he 
exclaimed.  *'Only  ten  words,  my 
Lord."  He  turned  away,  called  h^ 
servant,  and  put  into  the  man's  hand  a 
toothpick  case,  the  last  token  of  ill 
starred  love.  "  Give  it,"  he  said,  "  to 
that  person."  He  then  accosted  John 
Ketch  the  executioner,  a  wretch  who 
had  butchered  many  brave  and  noble 
victims,  and  whose  name  has,  during  a 
century  and  a  half,  been  vulgarly  giren 
to  all  who  have  succeeded  him  in  his 
odious  office.*    "  Here,"  said  the  Duke, 

«  The  name  of  Ketch  was  often  aaaoriatfd 
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'<  aie  six  guineas  fbr  joxu  Do  not  hack 
me  as  yon  did  mj  Lord  EnsselL  I 
haye  h^ird  that  70a  strnck  him  three 
or  four  times.  My  servant  will  give 
yon  some  more  gold  if  70a  do  the  work 
welL'f  He  ^en  mi^ressed,  felt  the 
edge  of  the  axe,  expressed  some  fear 
that  it  was  not  sharp  enough,  and  laid 
his  head  on  the  blodc  The  divines  in 
the  meantime  continued  to  ejaculate 
with  great  energy ;  **  Qod  accept  your 
repentance!  Qod  accept  your  imperfect 
repentance ! " 

The  hangman  addressed  himself  to 
his  office.  But  he  had  been  discon- 
certed by  what  the  Duke  had  said.  l%e 
first  blow  inflicted  only  a  slight  wound. 
The  Duke  struggled,  rose  from  the 
blodc,  and  lookeareproachfnlly  at  the 
execationer.  The  head  sank  down  once 
more.  The  stroke  was  repeated  again 
and  again ;  but  still  the  neck  was  not 
serer^  and  the  body  continued  to 
more.  Tells  of  rage  and  horror  rose 
from  the  crowd.  Ketch  flimg  down  the 
axe  with  a  curse.  **  I  cannot  do  it,''  he 
said ;  **  my  heart  fails  me."  "Take  up 
^e  axe,  man,"  cried  the  sheriff.  "  EHug 
him  oyer  the  rails,"  roared  the  mob. 
At  length  the  axe  was  taken  up.  Two 
more  blows  extinguished  the  last  re- 
mains of  life ;  but  a  knife  was  used  to 
separate  the  head  from  the  shoulders. 
The  crowd  was  wrought  up  to  such  an 
ecstasy  of  rage  that  the  executioi|er  was 
in  danger  of  being  torn  in  pieces,  and 
vas  couTeyed  away  under  a  strong 
guard.* 

In  the  meantime  many  handkerchiefs 
were  dipped  in  the  Didce's  blood ;  for 
by  a  large  part  of  the  multitude  he  was 

with  that  of  JefEreya  in  the  lampoons  of 
thoaedays. 

"WbO*  ifHtnjt  on  the  bench.  Ketch  on  the  gibbet 
riti,** 

Myt  one  poet.  In  the  year  which  followed 
Honmcmth's  execution  Ketch  was  turned  out 
(tfhb  office  for  insulting  one  of  the  Sherifb, 
and  was  succeeded  Xxy  a  butcher  named  Bose. 
But  in  four  months  Bose  himself  was  hanged 
stlVbom,  and  Ketch  was  reinstated.  Lut- 
bdri  Diaiy,  Jan.  20.  and  May  28.  1686.  See 
a  coiions  note  \xs  I>r.  Orey,  on  Hudibraa,  part 
iU.  canto  iL  line  1634. 

*  Aooount  of  the  execution  of  Monmouth, 
itgaed  by  the  divines  who  attended  him.  Buo- 
deodi  Ha ;  Burnet,  i.  646. ;  Van  Citters, 
Joly  ^,  168ff ;  LnttreU*B  Diary ;  Evelyn's 
l>iv7i  Jnly  19. ;  Barlllon,  July  J§. 


regarded  as  a  martyr  who  had  died  for 
the  Protestant  religion.  The  head  and 
body  were  placed  in  a  coffin  covered 
with  black  velvet,  and  were  laid  pri- 
vately under  the  communion  table  of 
Saint  Peter^s  Chapel  in  the  Tower. 
Within  four  years  tiie  pavement  of  the 
chancel  was  again  disturbed,  and  hard 
by  the  remains  of  Monmouth  were  laid 
the  remains  of  Jeffire3r8.  In  truth  there 
is  no  sadder  spot  on  uie  earth  than  that 
little  cemetei^.  Death  is  there  asso- 
ciated, not,  as  in  Westminster  Abbey  and 
Saint  Paul's,  with  genius  and  virtue, 
with  public  veneration  and  imperish- 
able renown ;  not,  as  in  our  humblest 
churches  and  churchyards,  with  every 
thiuff  that  is  most  endearing  in  social 
and  domestic  chuities ;  but  with  what- 
ever is  darkest  in  human  nature  and  in 
human  destiny,  with  the  savage  triumph 
of  implacable  enemies,  with  the  incon- 
stancy, the  ingratitude,  the  cowardice 
of  fiiends,  with  all  the  miseries  of  fEillen 
greatness  and  of  blighted  fame.  Thither 
have  been  carried,  through  successive 
ages,  by  the  rude  hands  of  gaolers, 
without  one  mourner  following,  the 
bleeding  relics  of  men  who  had  been 
the  captains  of  armies,  the  leaders  of 
parties,  the  oracles  of  senates,  and  the 
ornaments  of  courts.  Thither  was  borne, 
before  the  window  where  Jane  Grey  was 
praying,  the  mangled  corpse  of  Gtulford 
Dudley.  Edward  Seymour,  Duke  of 
Somerset,  and  Protector  of  the  realm, 
reposes  there  by  the  brother  whom  he 
murdered.  There  has  mouldered  away 
the  headless  trunk  of  John  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Bochester  and  Cardinal  of 
Saint  Vitalis,  a  man  worthy  to  have 
lived  in  a  better  age,  and  to  have  died 
in  a  better  cause.  There  are  laid  John 
Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Lord 
High  Admiral,  and  Thomas  Cromwell, 
Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  High  Treasurer. 
There,  too,  is  another  Essex,  on  whom 
nature  and  fortune  had  lavished  all 
their  bounties  in  vain,  and  whom  valour, 
grace,  genius,  royal  favour,  popular 
applause^  conducted  to  an  early  and 
ignominious  doom.  Not  far  off  sleep 
two  chiefii  of  the  meat  house  of  Howard, 
Thomas,  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
Philip,  eleven^  Earl  of  ArundeL  Here 
and  there,  limong  the  thick  graves  of 
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unquiet  and  aapirii^  statesmen,  liemore 
delicate  sufferers;Maxgar8t  of  Salisbury, 
the  last  of  tiie  proud  name  of  Plantar 
genet,  and  those  two  fair  Queens  idio 
perished  by  the  jealous  rage  of  Henry. 
Such  was  the  dust  with  which  the  dust 
of  Monmouth  mingled.* 

Yet  a  few  months,  and  the  quiet 
Tillage  of  Toddington,  in  Bedfordshire, 
Tfitnessed  a  still  sadder  funeiaL  Near 
that  Tillage  stood  an  ancient  and  stately 
hall,  the  seat  of  the  IVentworths.  The 
transit  of  the  parish  church  had  long 
been  their  burial  place.  To  that  burial 
place,  in  the  spring  which  followed  the 
death  of  Monmouth,  "was  borne  the 
coffin  of  the  young  Baroness  Wentworth 
of  Nettlestede.  Her  fiamily  reared  a 
sumptuous  mausoletmi  over  her  re- 
mains :  but  a  less  costly  nramorial  of 
her  was  long  contemplated  with  &r 
de^er  interest.  Her  name,  carred  hy 
Hbe  hand  of  him  whom  she  loved  too 
well,  was,  a  few  yeazs  ago,  still  dis- 
cernible on  a  tree  in  the  ac^joimng 
park. 

It  was  not  by  Lady  Wentwortii  alone 
that  the  in»mory  of  Monmouth 
m«mor7  "^-as  chenshed  with  idoIatrouB 
g*gj**  fondness.  His  hold  on  the 
•<»»»tt  hearts  of  the  people  lasted  "till 
'***  the  generation  which  had  seen 

him  had  passed  away,  l^bcnds,  buddes, 
and  o^er  trifling  avtides  of  apparel 
which  he  bad  wom,  irere  treaAzred  lup 
as  precious  xelies  by  those  who  had 
fought  under  him  at  Sedgemoor.  Old 
men  who  long  survrrod  him  desired, 
when  tiiey  were  dying,  that  these 
trii^ets  nught  be  bnri^  with  them. 
One  button  of  gold  thread  -which  nar- 
rowly escaped  this  &te  may  still  be  seen 
at  a  house  whidi  oreilooks  the  field  of 
batCle.  Nay,  such  was  the  devotion  of 
the  people  to  their  unhappy  favourite 
that,  in  the  face  of  the  strongest  evi^ 
dence  by  which  the  fiict  of  a  death  was 
ever  venfied,  many  continued  to  chert^ 
a  hope  that  he  was  fitill  living,  andthat 
he  would  again  appear  in  arms.  A 
person,  it  was  said,  who  was  remarkably 
like  Monmouth  had  sacrificed  himsen 

*  I  caxmot  refrain  from  expresdng  my  clis- 
gtffit  at  the  barbarous  etapidlty  whic^  has 
transformed  this  most  interesting  littlechmroh 
into  the  lilrenesa  of  a  meeting  house  in  a  manu- 
facturing town.  I 


to  save  the  Protestant  hero.  The  vulgar 
long  continued,  at  evexy  important 
crisis,  to  whi^)er  that  the  time  was  alt 
hand,  and  that  £ing  Monmouth  would 
soon  show  hirasftlf.  In  1666,  a  knave 
who  had  pretended  to  be  theiBuke,  and 
had  levied  contnbutioiiB  in  sevmal  vil- 
lages of  Wiltshire,  was  aiqpraheiuied, 
and  whipped  &om  Newgate  to  Tyburn. 
In  1698,  when  Eng^d  had  long  en- 
joyed constitutional  .fiteedom  under  a 
new  dynasty,  the  son  of  ^an  -innV^apw 
passed  himself  on  the  Teomamy  of 
t^sseac  as  their  b^ved  Monmouth,  «nd 
defniuded  many  who  were  by  bo  means 
ofthelowestdass.  Fivehoncbedpomids 
were  collected  for  'him.  \Ehe  &rmc95 
provided  him  with  a  hoEse.  l^ieirwiTK 
sent  him  baskets  of  tchiekens  and  diu^ 
and  were  lavish,  it  was  said,  of  &ifmra 
of  a  more  tender  kind;  firar,  inigallantiy 
at  least,  the  eounteifeit  was-anottm- 
woiftby  i^qnresentative  of  tbe  origiBaL 
When  this  impostor  was  thrown  into 
prison  ibr  his^udyhis  foUowi^s  main- 
tained him  in  luxury.  Bevexal  of  them 
appeared  at  the  barto  oount^ianoe  him 
when  he  was  tried  at  the  HozBhasi 
assizes.  So  :kmg  did  this  delusion  last 
t^at,  when  G^eo:^  the  TMtd  bad  been 
some  yeazB  on  >tlM^38n^iii&  Ifaone^  Vol- 
taire thought  it  Aeeoisaiy  gtxwety  to 
confiite  the  liypotiiesiB  that  thoixaa  in 
the  iron  mask  was  tiia  Drfloe  of  lifon- 
mouth.^ 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  &ct  scsicely  leas 
remarkabte  tjiat,  to  this  day,  tiie  inha- 
bitants of  some  parts  of  the  West  of 
England,  when  say  bill  ofibcting  tiiieir 
interests  ^  b^bre  the  House  4)f  Lords, 

*  Observator,  August  1.  1685 ;  Gazette  de 
Franoo,  Kov.  2. 1686  ;  Letter  frmn  Humpkrey 
Wanley,  dated  Aug.  25.  1698,  in  the  Ashmf 
Collection ;  Voltaire,  Diet.  PhiL  There  are, 
in  the  Fepysian  Collection,  several  ballads 
written  after  Monmouth*8  deatbt  yrbkh  xe* 
present  him  as  living,  aad  imediot  hk^qpta^ 
return.    I  will  give  two  apadmmia; 

*•  TbOQitlrtbb  b  a  dkBuHmmr 

Of  the  Ml  «f  lAjr  t9M%% 
Tet  I  Ml  come  agiUn  In  «to0t 

Ttl  lire  AH  elgfaty-ntoe; 
For  PII  iMiTesftMrMgepimj, 
And  of  ammudttloa  itav*.** 
Again: 

**  Than  shaU-Moanoath  fn  UHltofiM 

Unto  hU  EngUih  fH«ads  »n**»'* 
And  will  «t!fle  aUaodt  •tortea 

Ab  are  TMided  ercvjwtMK. 
They  'U «ee  I-WMoot  «o  degrated. 

To  be  taken  Hthertng  peaee. 
Or  la  a  eo«k  of  mj  u^  braided. 

What  ttrange  itariet  ndw  are  tlieee  f  * 
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think  themselves  entitled  to  claim  the 
help  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the 
dfl^ndant  of  the  Tmfortuiia;te  leader 
for  whom  their  ancestors  bled. 

The  history  of  Monmonth  would 
alone  suffice  to  refute  the  imputation  of 
JnconHtamy  wliich  is  so  frequently 
thiown  on  the  eoBomon  people.  The 
common  people  are  sometimes  incon- 
stant ;  for  they  axo  liuman  beings.  But 
tiist  they  are  incomtant  as  compared 
with  the  educated  classes,  with  aristo- 
cndes,  or  with  princes,  may  be  confi- 
dently deinied.  It  would  be  easy  to 
ntme  demagogues  whose  popularity  has 
iBBiained  undiminished  while  sovereigns 
ud  parliaments  have  withdrawn  their 
onfiaence  from  a  long  Buocession  of 
BtaUamen.  Wben  Swift  had  survived 
bis  Acuities  many  years,  the  Irish  popu- 
lace still  ccmtinaed  to  light  bonfijres  on 
his  luzUiday,  in  commemoration  of  the 
semees  wMch  they  fismcied  that  he  had 
rendered  to  his  country  when  his  mind 
WW  in  full  vigour.  While  seven  admi- 
oifltiations  w^e  raised  to  power  and 
burled  item,  it  in  consequence  of  court 
intdgoes  or  of  changes  in  l^e  senti- 
naits  of  the  higher  classes  of  society, 
tbeproffigate  Wilkes  retained  his  hold 
OD  Uie  ^^ctions  of  a  rabble  whom  he 
pillaged  and  iddiculed.  Politicians, 
iH  in  1807,  had  sought  to  curry  fa- 
vour with  Qeorge  the  Third  by  de- 
fendmg  Cazoline  of  Brunswidc,  were 
not  «£amed,  in  1820,  to  cuny  fieivour 
»ith  George  the  Fourth  by  persecuting 
ber.  But  in  1820,  as  in  1807,  the 
vbole  body  of  working  men  was  fana- 
tically devoted  to  h^  cause.  So  it  was 
lith  Monmonth.  In  1680  he  -had  been 
scored  alike  by  the  gentry  and  by  the 
Pttsantiy  of  the  West  In  1685  he 
CBoe  again.  To  ihe  gentry  he  had 
become  an  object  of  aversion :  but  by 
tbe  peasantry  he  was  still  loved  with  a 
bre  atrong  as  death,  with  a  love  not  to 
be  tttiTiguished  by  misfortunes  or 
^uilta,  1w  ihe  fl^ht  from  Sedgemoor, 
by  tb»  letter  ham  Bingwood,  or  by 
^  tears  and  abject  supplications  at 
WhitdialL  The  charge  which  may 
with  justice  be  brou^t  against  the 
^onmion  people  is,  not  that  they  are 
ii^eonstant^  but  that  they  almost  in- 
variably choose  their  &.Youiite  so  ill 
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that  their  constancy  is  a  vice  and  not 
a  virtue. 

While  the  execution  of  Monmouth 
occupied  the  thoughts  of  the  crmmw 
Londoners,  Ihe  counties  which  dt«S  hT'' 
had  risen  against  the  govern-  <^  ^«t> 
ment  were  enduring  all  that  a  foroeious 
soldiery  could  inflict.  Feversfaam  had 
been  summoned  to  the  court,  where 
honours  and  rewards  which  he  little 
deserved  awaited  hinL  Me  was  made 
a  Knight  of  the  Qarter  and  Captain  of 
the  firat  and  most  lucrative  txoop  of 
Life  Guards:  but  Court  and  City 
laughed  at  his  militazy 'ezploitB ;  and 
the  wit  of  Buckingham  gave  &rth  its 
last  f edble  flash  at  the  expemae  of  the 
general  who  had  won  a  battle  in  bed.* 
Feversham  left  in  command 
at  Sridgewater  Colonel  Percy 
Kirke,  a  mihtaiy  adventurer  whose  vices 
had  been  develqped  by  the  worst  of  all 
sdiools,  Tangier.  Elirkehadduiingsome 
years  commanded  thegaziison  of  that 
town,  and  had  bemi  constantly  employed 
in  hostilities  against  tribes  of  foreign 
barbarians,  ignorant  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  warfiDe  of  ^vihsed  and 
Christian  nations.  Within  the  jnaor- 
parts  of  his  fortress  he  was  a  despotic 
prince.  The  only  check  on  his  t^rani^ 
was  the  fear  of  being  called  toaccoui^ 
tgr .  a  distant  fuid-a  cueless  government. 
He  might  therefore  safely  proceed  to 
the  most  audacious  excesses  of  r^aoitr^, 
licentiousness,  and  cruelty.  He  lived 
with  boundless  ^issohiteness,«nd, pro- 
cured by  ^tortion  the  means  xji  indul- 
gence. Ko  goods  could  be  sold  till 
Kiricehadhad  the  refusal  of  them.  ^ 
question  of  oight  could  be  decided  tiU 
Kirke  had- been  bribed.  <Xnce,  mfflrely 
isom  a  malignant  whim,  he  4Btaved  aU. 
the  wine  in  a.  vintner's  cellar.  On  an^ 
other  occasion  he  drove  all  the  Jews 
from  Tangier.  Two  of  them  he  sent 
to  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  which  forth- 
with biumed  them.  Under  this  iron 
domination  scarce  a  complaint  was 
heard ;  far  hatred  was  effectually  ke^t 
down  by  terror.  Two  persons  who  had 
been  refractory  were  found  murdered; 
and  it  was  universally  believed  that 
they  had  been  dain  by  Kirke's  order. 

*  London  Gazette,  Anffost  8.  1685;  the 
Battle  of  Sedgemoor,  a  Faroe. 
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When  his  soldiers  displeased  him  he 
flogged  them  with  merciless  severity: 
bnt  he  indemnified  them  by  permitting 
them  to  sleep  on  watch,  to  reel  dnmk 
about  the  streets,  to  rob,  beat,  and  in- 
sult the  merchants  and  Ihe  labourers. 

When  Tangier  was  abandoned,  Kirke 
returned  to  England.  He  still  con- 
tinued to  command  his  old  soldiers, 
who  were  designated  sometimes  as  the 
First  Tangier  Regiment,  and  some- 
times as  Queen  Catharine's  Regiment. 
As  they  had  been  levied  for  the  purpose 
of  waging  war  on  an  infidel  nation, 
theyb^re  on  their  flag  a  Christian  em- 
blem, the  Paschal  Lunb.  In  allusion 
to  this  derice,  and  with  a  bitterly  ironi- 
cal meanine,  these  men,  Ihe  rudest  and 
most  ferocious  in  the  English  army, 
were  called  Kirke's  Lambs.  The  regi- 
ment, now  the  second  of  the  line,  still 
retains  this  ancient  badge,  which  is 
howeyer  thrown  into  the  shade  by  de- 
corations honourably  earned  in  ijgypt, 
in  Spain,  and  in  the  heart  of  Asia.* 

Such  was  the  captain  and  such  the 
soldiers  who  were  now  let  loose  on  the 
people  of  Somersetshire.  From  Bridge- 
water  Eirke  marched  to  Taunton.  He 
was  accompanied  by  two  carts  fllled 
with  wounded  rebels  whose  gashes  had 
not  been  dressed,  and  by  a  long  drove 
of  prisoners  on  foot>  who  were  chained 
two  and  two.  Several  of  these  he 
hanged  as  soon  as  he  reached  Taunton, 
without  the  form  of  a  triaL  They 
were  not  suffered  even  to  take  leave  of 
their  nearest  relations.  The  signpost 
of  the  White  Hart  Inn  served  for  a 
sallows.  It  is  said  that  the  work  of 
death  went  on  in  sight  of  the  windows 
where  the  officers  of  the  Tangier  regi- 
ment were  carousing,  and  that  at  every 
health  a  wretch  was  turned  off.  When 
the  legs  of  the  dying  men  quivered  in 
the  last  agony,  the  colonel  ordered  the 
drums  to  strike  up.  He  would  give 
the  rebels,  he  said,  music  to  their  danc- 
ing. The  tradition  runs  that  one  of 
the  captives  was  not  even  &Uowed  the 
indulgence  of  a  speedy  death.  Twice 
he  was  suspended  from  the  sign-post, 
and  twice  cut  down.    Twice  he  was 

»  Pepyt's  Diarr,  kept  at  Tangier ;  Histori- 
oal  Beoorda  of  the  Second  or  Queen's  Boyal 
Begiment  of  Foot. 


asked  if  he  repented  of  his  treason; 
and  twice  he  replied  that,  if  the  thing 
were  to  do  again,  he  would  do  it  Then 
he  was  tied  up  for  the  last  time.  So 
many  dead  bodies  were  quartered  that 
the  executioner  stood  ankle  deep  in 
blood.  He  was  assisted  by  a  poor 
man  whose  loyalty  was  suspected,  and 
who  was  compelled  to  ransom  his  own 
life  by  seetlung  the  remains  of  his 
friends  in  pitch.  The  peasant  who  had 
consented  to  perform  this  hideoos 
office  afterwards  returned  to  his  plongfa. 
But  a  mark  like  that  of  Cain  was  upon 
him.  He  was  known  throng  his  Til- 
lage by  the  horrible  name  of  Tom  BoQ- 
man.  The  rustics  long  continued  to 
relate  that,  though  he  had,  by  his  sin- 
ftd  and  shameful  deed,  savea  himself 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  Lambs,  he 
had  not  escaped  the  vengeance  of  a 
higher  power.  In  a  great  storm  he 
fled  for  shelter  imder  an  oak,  and  was 
there  struck  dead  by  lightning.* 

The  nmnber  of  those  who  were  Has 
butchered  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
Nine  were  entered  in  the  parish  regis- 
ters  of  Taunton:  but  those  regist^ 
contain  the  names  of  such  only  as  had 
Christian  buriaL  Those  who  were 
hanged  in  chains,  and  those  whose  heads 
and  limbs  were  sent  to  the  neighbonring 
villages,  must  have  been  much  more 
numerous.  It  was  believed  in  London, 
at  the  time,  that  Kirke  put  a  hundred 
captives  to  death  during  the  imk 
which  followed  the  battlcf 

Cruelty,  however,  was  not  this  man's 
only  passion.  He  loved  money;  and 
was  no  novice  in  the  arts  of  extortion. 
A  safe  conduct  might  be  bought  of  him 
for  thirty  or  forty  pounds ;  and  sndi  a 
safe  conduct,  though  of  no  value  in 
law,  enabled  the  purchaser  to  pass  the 
posts  of  the  Lambs  without  molestation, 
to  reach  a  seaport,  and  to  fly  to  a  ibreign 
country.  The  ships  which  were  botw 
for  New  England  were  crowded  at  this 
juncture  wiUi  so  many  fugitives  from 
Sedgemoor  that  there  was  great  danger 

»  Bloody  Assizes ;  Burnet,  i.  647. ;  Lattreiri 
Diary,  July  15. 1685 ;  Locke's  Western  Bw 
lion ;  Toolmin's  History  of  Taunton,  aditad 
by  Savage. 

t  LnttreU*s  Diary,  Jnly  15. 1685 ;  Tonlmin'i 
History  of  Taunton. 
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lest  the  vater  and  piOTiBions  should 

Kiike  was  also,  in  his  own  coarse 
and  ferocions  way,  a  man  of  pleasure ; 
ind  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that 
be  employed  his  power  for  the  purpose 
of  gratifying  his  licentious  appetites. 
It  vas  reported  that  he  conqu^ed  the 
Tutoe  of  a  beautiful  woman  by  promis- 
ing  to  spare  the  life  of  one  to  whom 
she  vas  strongly  attached,  and  that, 
after  she  had  yielded,  he  showed  her 
lospended  on  the  gallows  the  lifeless 
nmains  of  him  for  whose  sake  she  had 
ncrificed  her  honour.  ^  This  tale  an 
oapaitial  judge  must  reiect.  It  is  un- 
sapported  by  proo£  The  earliest  au- 
thority for  it  is  a  poem  written  by 
Pomfret  The  respectable  historians 
of  that  age,  while  they  imeak  with  just 
sererity  of  the  crimes  of  Kirke,  either 
omit  ail  mention  of  this  most  atrocious 
crime^  or  mention  it  as  a  thine  rumoured 
but  not  proved.  Those  who  tell  the 
Btoiy  tell  it  with  such  variations  as  de- 
pnre  it  of  all  title  to  credit.  Some  lay 
the  scene  at  Taunton,  some  at  Exeter. 
Some  make  the  heroine  of  the  tale  a 
loaiden,  some  a  married  woman.  The 
Klation  for  whom  the  shameful  ransom 
vag  paid  is  described  by  some  as  her 
^er,  by  some  as  her  brother,  and  by 
lome  as  her  husband.  Lastly  the  story  is 
ODe^ch,  long  before  Kirkd  was  bom, 
had  been  told  of  many  other  oppressors, 
tndbad become  afavourite  theme  of  no- 
TelistB  and  dramatists.  Two  politicians 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  Bhyiisault, 
^  &Touiite  of  Charles  the  Bold  of 
^ugnndy,  and  Oliver  le  Dain,  the 
{iTouite  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh  of 
^^uiee^  had  been  accused  of  the  same 
crime.  Ointio  had  taken  it  for  the 
nlject  of  a  romance.  Whetstone  had 
laade  out  of  CHntio's  narrative  the  rude 
^7  of  Promos  and  Cassandra;  and 
chakq)eare  had  borrowed  fromWhet- 
*^  the  plot  of  the  noble  tragicomedy 
^  Heasure  for  Measure.  As  Kirke 
^  not  the  first*  so  he  was  not  the 
^  to  whom  this  excess  of  wickedness 
^>*  popularly  imputed.  During  the 
KactKm  whim  followed  the  Jacobin 
^Tivuiy  in   France,    a   very  similar 

*  Oldmizon,  706. ;  Life  and  Bnors  of  Jolin 
"«ttoii,  chap.  Til. 


charge  was  brought  against  Joseph 
Lebon,  one  of  the  most  odious  agents  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and, 
after  inquiry,  was  admitted  even  by 
his  nrosecutors  to  be  unfounded.* 

The  government  was  dissatisfied  with 
Kirke,  not  on  account  of  the  barbarity 
with  which  he  had  treated  his  needy 
prisoners,  but  on  account  of  the  inter- 
ested lenity  which  he  had  shown  to 
rich  delinquentB.t  He  was  soon  recalled 
from  the  West  A  less  irregular  and 
more  cruel  massacre  was  about  to  be 
perpetrated.  The  vengeance  was  de- 
ferred during  some  weeks.  It  was 
thought  desirable  that  tke  Western 
Circuit  should  not  beein  till  the  other 
circuits  had  terminated.  In  the  mean- 
time the  gaols  of  Somersetshire  and 
Dorsetshire  were  filled  with  thousands 
of  captives.  The  chief  Mend  and  pro- 
tector of  these  unhappy  men  in  their 
extremity  was  one  who  abhorred  their 
religious  and  political  opinions,  one 
whose  order  they  hated,  and  to  whom 
they  had  done  ui^rovoked  wrongs 
Bishop  Ken.  That  good  prelate  used 
all  his  infiuence  to  soften  the  gaolers, 
and  retrenched  from  his  own  episcopal 
state  that  he  might  be  able  to  make 
some  addition  to  the  coarse  and  scanty 
fare  of  those  who  had  de£Eused  his  be- 
loved CathedraL  His  conduct  on  this 
occasion  was  of  a  piece  with  his  whole 
life.  His  intellect  was  indeed  darkened 
by  numy  superstitions  and  prejudices : 
but  his  moral  character,  wEen  impar- 
tially reviewed,  sustains  a  comparison 

*  The  sllenoe  of  Whig  writers  so  crednlonfl 
and  io  malevolent  as  Oldmixon  and  the  com- 
pliers  of  the  Western  HartTzology  would  alone  * 
seem  to  me  to  settle  the  question.  It  also  de- 
serves to  be  remarked  that  the  story  of  Bhyn- 
saolt  is  told  by  Steele  in  the  Spectator,  No. 
491.  Sorely  it  is  hardly  possible  to  believe 
that,  U  a  crime  exactly  resembling  that  of 
Bhyiisault  had  been  ooxnmitted  within  living 
memory  in  England  by  an  ofBcer  of  James  the 
Second,  Steele,  who  was  indiscreetly  and  un- 
seasonably forward  to  display  his  Whiggism, 
would  have  made  no  allusion  to  that  fact. 
For  the  case  of  Lebon,  see  the  Moniteur,  4 
Messidor,  I'an  8. 

t  Sunderhmd  to  Eirke,  July  14.  and  28. 
1685.  "His  Majesty."  says  Sunderland, 
*'  commands  me  to  signify  to  you  his  dislike  of 
these  proceedings,  and  desires  you  to  take  care 
that  no  person  concerned  in  the  rebellion  be 
at  large.^'  It  is  but  just  to  add  that,  in  the 
same  letter,  Eirke  is  blamed  for  allowing  hla 
soldiers  to  live  at  free  quarter. 
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with  any  in  ecdesiastical  history,  and 
seems  to  approach,  as  near  as  human 
infirmity  permits,  to  the  ideal  perfec- 
tion of  Christian  Tirtue.* 

His  labour  of  loye  was  of  no  long 
j^gg,^  duration.  A  rapid  and  eflfec- 
Mu  out  tual  gaol  deliyery  was  at  hand, 
wmtem  Sarly  in  September,  Jef&ejs, 
^^"^  accompanied  ly  four  other 
judges,  set  out  on  that  circuit  of  which 
the  memory  will  last  as  long  as  our 
race  and  limcuage.  The  officers  who 
commanded  me  troops  in  the  ^stricts 
through  which  his  course  lay  had  orders 
to  ftirmflh  him  with  whaterer  military 
aid  he  might  require.  His  ferocious 
tl9mper  needed  no  spur;  yet  a  spurwas 
appued.  The  healm  and  spirits  of  the 
liOTd  Keeper  had  giren  way.  He  had 
been  deeply  mortified  by  the  coldness 
of  liie  ifing  and  by  the  insolence  of 
the  Chief  Justice,  and  could  find  little 
consolation  in  looking  back  on  a  lifo, 
not  indeed  blackened  by  any  atrocious 
crime,  but  sullied  by  cowardice,  selfish- 
ness, and  serrility.  So  deeply  was  tiie 
unhappy  man  humUed  that,  when  he 
appeamd  for  the  last  time  in  Westmin- 
ster HaU,  he  took  with  him  a  nosegay 
to  hide  his  fkce,  because,  as  he  after^ 
wards  owned,  he  could  not  bear  the 
^es  of  the  bar  and  of  the  audlenoa 
The  "prospect  of  his  approaching  end 
seems  to  hare  inspired  him  with  un- 
wonted courage.  He  determined-  to 
discharge  his  conscience,  requested  an 
audience  of  the  King,  spoke  earnestly 
of  the  dangers  inseparable  from  violent 
«nd  tMtaxy  counsels,  and  condemned 
tiie  lawless  cruelties  idnch  the  soldiers 
*  had  committed  in  Somersetshire.  He 
soon  after  retired.  &om  London  to  die. 

*  IdKralflfbeTerys^if  loonldgiTSoredit 
to  t3ie  iwinilar  story  iSttat  Ken,  immediatdy 
after  the  battle  of  Sedgemoer ,  represented  to 
the  chieCsof  the  royal  army  the  illegality  of 
military  executions.  He  would,  I  doubt  not, 
have  exerted  all  his  influenoe  on  the  side  of 
lawand'ofmeny,  if  he  had  been  present.  But 
there  is  no  trustworthy  eridenoe  that  he  was 
then  in  the  West  at  all.  Indeed  what  we 
know  about  his  prooeedings  at  this  time 
amounts  Tery  nearly  to  proof  of  an  alibi.  It  is 
certain  firom  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords 
that,  on  the  Thursday  beforethe  battle,  he  was 
at  Westminster :  it  is  equally  certain  tdiat,  on 
the  Monday  after  t^e  baittle,  he  was  with  Mon- 
montii  in  the  Tower;  and,  in  that  age,  a 
joum^  from  London  to  Bridgewater  and  back 
again  was  no  light  thing. 


He  breathed  his  last  a  fow  d^s  after 
the  Judges  set  out  for  the  West  It 
was  immediately  notifiied  to  Jefl&eys 
that  he  might  expeot  the  Great  Scsl  as 
the  reward  of  fidthM  and  Tigorous  ser* 
idee.* 

At  Winchester  the  Chief  Justiot 
first  opened  h]»  commisrioB.  ,^ 
Hampshire  had  not  been  the  Apm'^ 
theatre  of  war;  but  many  of  ^^^ 
the  TMiquished  rebels  had,  like  tbecr 
leader,  fled  thither.  Twoef  tfaem,  Joim 
Hickes,  a  Nonoonfoimbt  diTiii%  and 
^chaid  Nelthorpe,  a  law3FeF  nho  had 
been  outlawed  f^-  taking  part  in  the 
Bye  House  plol^  had  sougmz  rtliige  at 
the  house  of  Alice,  widow  of  JiAnJJd^ 
John  Lisle  had  sate  in  the  Long  Piiiia> 
ment  and  in  the  High  Court  of  Justiee^ 
had  been  a  Comanssioner  of  tiie  "Qntk 
Seal  in  the  days  of  the  Commonwetttli, 
and  had  been  cfeated  »  kid  hy  CieiB> 
well  The  tiae»  given  by  tiM^Msfte 
had  not  been  reoognised'^anj  gofeoh 
ment  which  had  ruled  England  oasi 
the  downfall  of  his  house;  bat  tfaaf 
appear  to  hafie  been  often  vad  ii 
oonyersation  otod  bj  BoyidistBi  Jbis 
Lide*s  widow  was  therefore  wumotij 
known  as  the^  I'^y  AHee.  Sbe  ims 
related  to^  many  reippectablo,  «id  ts 
some  nobte,  fiindliea^  sad  she  ims 
generally^  esteemed'  even*  by  the  Tkwf 
gentlemen  of  her  emai^  Por  it  ims 
well  known  to  than  that  Ab  hd 
deeply  regretted-  some  iiolait  aets  ii 
whidi  her  husband  had  bome  a  pu% 
that  she  had  shed  bitter  tears  ftt 
Charles  the  Vimb,  and  dut  Am  hal 
protected  and  relie^wd  many  GwMtn 
in  their  distreea.  The  same  woanate 
kindness^  whidi  had  led  hereto  befioM 
the  Boyaiists  in  their  time  of  troihlil 
would  not  sufiTer  her  to  refuse  a  nm 
and  a  hiding  place  to  t^e  wretohedBtt* 
who  now  ^treated  her  to  protect  thooi 
She  took  them  into  her  hinise,  set  nsil 
and  drink  b^xre  th^m,  and  sfacwil 
them  where  theraiight  take  rest  Tb* 
next  morning  W  dwelling  waa  sai^ 
rounded  by  stddiersi  s£ei  seaial 
was  made.     BSckes  was  ftyasd  m» 

•  Nixrth'slifeof  Gnildfrad,  2C0.  20.331.1 

Mackintosh's  View  of  the  Belgn  of  Jamee  tbi 
Second,  page  16.  note ;  Latter  of  JeOnys  t#- 
SanderUmd,  Sept.  5. 1685. 
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oealed  in  the  maltbouse,  and  Nelthorpe 
in  ^  chimney.     If  Lady  Alice  knew 
ha  guests  to  haye  been  concerned  in 
the  insnirectioii,   she   was  undoubt- 
edly gnilty  of  what  in  strictness  was  a 
captal  crime.    For  tbe  law  of  principal 
and  aoeesaoiy,  as  semects  high  treason, 
then  was,  ai^  i»  to  niis  day,  in  a  state 
diflgraeefiil  to  English  jnrispmdenee. 
In  oases  of  felony,  a  distinction,  founded 
on  justice  and  reason,  i»made  betwe^ 
tite  pnncipal  and  the  accessory  after 
titefiiet    He  who  conceit  £com  justice 
one  whom  he  knows  to*  be  at  murderer 
i»Hahle  to  punishmenl^  but  not  to  the 
pmrinhTnant  o£  murder.    He,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  shelters  one  whom  he 
bows  to  be  a  tnaitDr  is,  aoeosding  to 
all  our  jurists^  guilty  of  high  tteason. 
lib  ifl  uaneeootary  to  point  out   the 
abnodily  and  cmelty  of  a  law  which 
iadndes  undecthe  sams  definition,  and 
yialxi  witii.  the  same  penalty,  offences 
iTog*  9t.  Hie  cfppoBit^  eodxemes  of  1^ 
scale  of  guilt.     The  idling   which 
maket  the  most  loyal  subject  cdmnlc 
finm  the  thought  of.  giving  up  to  a 
shamefal  dbttfch  the  rebel  whoi  ^ran- 
qni^hed,  hunted  down,  and  In  mortal 
Hf^h  begs  foe  a  morsd  of  bread  and 
a  01^  of  wwter;  may  b«.  a  weakness : 
hufeifeis  smrely  a  waaknesftTez^  needy 
alliei  te  Tictne^  a  weakness,  which,  con- 
stitntfid:  as  human  beings  are,  we  can 
hai^  eradiflale  irom  the  mind  without 
"^^ftfttiuy  many  noble  and  beoeTol^it 
sentiments^    A  wise  md  good  ruler 
i&ay  not  think  it  right  to  sanction  this 
^nalmess ;  but  he  will  generally  con- 
W  at  it^  or  piuusk  it  Tery  temlerly. 
h  no  case  will  he  tireatz  it  as  a  crime  of 
theblacikeBtdye.   Whether  Mora  JVIao- 
^onaid  was  justified  in  ocmcealing  the 
attainted  heir  of  the  Stnatts,  whether 
a  baiive  sddiec  of  our  own  time  was 
jtttibBed  is  assisting  the  escape  of  La- 
bette, axe  questions  on  whush  casuists 
nardxffiBr:  but  to.  class  such,  actions 
^m  the  orimes  of  Guy  Eaux   and 
Pieschi  is  an  outrage  to  humanity  and 
common  sense*    Such)  however,  is  the 
clarification  of  our  law.    It  is  evident 
that  no&ing  but  a  lenient  administra- 
tion ooidd  make  such  a  state  of  the  law 
enclnrable.    And  it  is  just  to  si^  that, 
doring  many  genoeationfl,  no  £bgUsh 


government,  save  one,  has  treated  with 
rigour  persons  guilty  merely  of  harbour- 
ing defeated  and  fiying  insurgents.  To 
women  especially  has  been  granted,  by 
a  kind  of  tacit  prescription,  the  right 
of  indulging,  in  the  midst  of  havoc  and 
vengeance,  that  compassion  which  is 
the  most  endearing  of  aU  their  charms. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  great  civil 
war,  numerous  re^ls,  some  of  them' 
far  more  important  than  Hickes  or 
Nelthorpe,  have  been  protected  from 
the  severi^  of  victorious  governments 
by  &male  adroitness  and  generosity. 
But  no  English  xnler  who  has  been 
thus  baffled,  the  savage  and  implacable 
James  alone  exo^yted,  has  had  the 
barbarity  even  to  think  of  putting  a 
lady  to  a  cruel  and  shameful  death 
for  so  Tsenifd  and  uniabk  a  transgres- 
sion* 

Odioueasthelawwas,  it  was  strained 
&xr  the  purpose  of  destroying  Alice 
lisle,  ^le  could  not,  accoidine  to  the 
doctrine  laid  down  by  the  highest 
authority^  be*  convicted  till  after  the 
conviotimLof  the  zebek  whom  she  had 
harboured*  She  was^  however,  set  to 
the  bar  before  either  Hickes  or  Nel- 
thorpe had  been  tried  It  was  no  eacfy 
matter  in  such  a  case  to  obtain,  a 
verdict  for  the^  cnrwQi  The  witnesses 
prevaricated  .The  jui^,  consisting  of 
the  principal  gentl^nen  of  Hamp- 
shire, shrank  &om  t^e  thought  of 
sendhig  a  follow  creature  to  the  stake 
for  conduct  which  seemed  deserving 
rather  of  praise  t^ian  of  blame..  Jeffireys 
was  beeude  himself  with  foxy.  Tms 
was  the  first  case  of  treason  on  the 
oirouit;  and  there  seemed  to  be  a 
strong  probability  that  his  prey  would 
escape  him.  He  stormed,  cursed,  and 
swore  in  language  which  no  wellbred 
man  would  have  used  at  a  race  or  a 
cockfight  One  witness  named  Dunne, 
partly  ^m<  concern  for  Lady  Alice,  and 
partly  from  fright  at  the  threats  and 
maledictions  of  the  Chief  Justice,  en^ 
tirely  lost  his  head,  and  at  last  stood 
silent  "  Oh  how  hard  ^e  truth  is," 
said  JefiBreys,  ''to  come  out  of  a  lying 
Presbyterian  knave."  The  witness,  after 
a  pause  of  some  minutes,  stammered  a 

•  Seethepzeambleof  theActofParUamenf 
revendng  her  attainder. 
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few  unmeaimig  words.  "Waa  there 
ever/'  exdaiiiied  the  judge,  with  an 
oath,  '*  was  there  eyer  such  a  Tillain  on 
the  face  of  the  earth?  Dost  thou 
believe  that  there  is  a  God  ?  Dost  thou 
believe  in  hell  fire?  Of  all  the  witnesses 
that  I  eyer  met  with,  I  never  saw  thj 
fellow."  Still  the  poor  man,  scared  out 
of  his  senses,  remained  mute;  and 
again  Jeffireys  burst  forth.  "  I  hope, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  you  take 
notice  of  the  homble  carriage  of  this 
fellow.  How  can  one  help  abhcOTing 
both  these  men  and  thoir  religion? 
A  Turk  is  a  saint  to  such  a  fellow  as 
this.  A  Pagan  would  be  ashamed  of 
suchyiUany.  Oh  blessed  Jesus  I  What 
agenerationof  vipersdo  weliveamoner* 
"I  cannot  tell  what  to  say,  my  Loro," 
faltered  Dunne.  Thejudge  again  broke 
forth  into  a  volley  of  oaths.  "  Was 
there  ever,"  he  cried,  "suchanimpudent 
rascal  ?  Hold  the  candle  to  him  that 
we  may  see  his  brazen  fiice.  Yon, 
gentlemen,  that  are  of  counsel  for  the 
crown,  see  that  an  information  for 
peijuiy  be  preferred  against  thisfeUow." 
After  the  witnesses  had  been  thus 
handled,  Hie  Lady  Alice  was  called  on 
for  her  defence.  She  began  by  saying; 
what  may  possibly  have  Men  true,  that, 
though  she  knew  Hickes  to  be  in 
trouble  when  she  took  him  in,  she  did 
not  know  or  suspect  that  he  had  been 
concerned  in  the  rebellion.  He  was  a 
divine,  a  man  of  peace.  It  had,  there- 
fore, never  occurred  to  her  tiiat  he 
could  have  borne  arms  against  the 
government;  and  she  had  supposed 
that  he  wished  to  conceal  himself 
because  warrants  were  out  against  him 
for  field  preaching.  The  Cmef  Justice 
b^gan  to  storm.  **  But  I  will  tell  ^ou. 
There  is  not  one  of  those  lying,  snivel- 
ling,  canting  Presbyterians  but,  one 
way  ar  another,  had  a  hand  in  the 
rebellion.  Presbyteiy  has  all  manner 
ofvillanyinit  Nothing  but  Presbytery 
could  have  made  Dunne  such  a  rogue. 
Show  me  a  Presbyterian ;  and  111  show 
thee  a  ]ying  knave."  He  summed  up 
in  the  same  style,  declaimed  during 
an  hour  against  Whigs  and  Dissenters, 
and  reminded  the  jury  that  the  prison- 
er's husband  had  borne  a  part  in  the 
death  of   Charles  the  First,   a  fact 


which  had  not  been  proved  by  any 
testimony,  and  which,  if  it  had  been 
proved,  would  have  been  utterly  ine- 
levant  to  the  issue.  The  jury  retired, 
and  remained  long  in  consultation. 
The  judge  grew  impatient  He  could 
not  conceive,  he  said,  how,  in  so  plain 
a  case,  they  should  even  have  left  the 
box.  He  sent  a  messenger  to  tell  them 
that,  if  they  did  not  instantly  retoiD, 
he  would  acyoum  the  court  and  lode 
them  up  all  night  Thus  put  to  the 
torture,  they  came,  but  came  to  say  that 
they  doubted  whether  the  charge  had 
been  made  out  Jeffirevs  ei^wstalated 
with  them  vehemently,  and,  after 
another  consultation,  they  gave  a  ie> 
luctant  verdict  of  Gtiilly. 

On  the  following  morning  sentence 
was  pronounced.  Jeffreys  gave  direc- 
tions that  Alice  Lisle  should  be  burned 
alive  that  very  afternoon.  This  exeess 
of  barbarity  moved  the  pilj  and  indig- 
nation even  of  the  class  which  was  most 
devoted  to  the  crown.  The  deigy  of 
Windiester  Cathedral  remonstrated 
with  the  Chief  Justice,  who,  bmtal  as 
he  was,  was  not  mad  enough  to  risk  a 
quarrel  on  such  a  subject  with  a  body 
so  mudi  respected  by  the  Tory  party. 
He  consented  to  put  off  the  execution 
five  days.  During  that  time  the  firiends 
of  the  prisoner  besought  James  to  be 
merdfm.  Ladies  of  mgh  rank  inter- 
ceded for  her.  Feversham,  whose 
recent  victory  had  increased  his  in- 
fluence at  court,  and  who«  it  is  said, 
had  been  bribed  to  take  the  compas- 
sionate side,  spoke  in  her  fiivour.  daren* 
don,  the  King's  brother  in  law,  pleaded 
her  cause.  But  all  was  vain.  The 
utmost  that  could  be  obtained  was 
that  her  sentence  should  be  commuted 
from  burning  to  beheading.  She  was 
put  to  death  on  a  scaffold  in  the  market- 

Elace  of  Winchester,   and  underwent 
er  fiite  with  serene  courage.* 
In  Hampshire  Alice  Lisle  was  the 
only  victim :  but,  on  the  day  .^^ 
following  her  execution,  Jef-  Bto«^ 
fipeys  reached  Dorchester,  the  "^*'*** 

•  Trial  of  Alice  Lide  in  the  CoUeetton  ct 
State  Trials ;  Act  of  the  First  of  William  and 
Mary  for  annulling  and  making  void  the  At- 
tainder of  Alice  Lisle,  widow ;  Snmet,  i.  649. ; 
Oavest  against  the  Whi0k 
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principal  town  of  the  county  in  which 
Monmouth  had  landed;  and  the  judi- 
cial massacre  began. 

The  court  was  hung,  by  order  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  with  scarlet;  and  this 
innoyation  seemed  to  the  multitiide  to 
indicate  a  bloody  purpose.  It  was 
also  rumoured  that,  when  the  clergy- 
man who  preached  the  assize  sermon 
enforced  the  duty  of  mercy,  the  ferocious 
mouth  of  the  Judge  was  distorted  by 
an  ominouB  grin.  These  things  made 
men  augur  iU  of  what  was  to  follow.  *" 

More  than  three  hundred  prisoners 
were  to  be  tried.  The  work  seemed 
heavy ;  but  Jefi&eys  had  a  contrivance 
for  miaking  it  light  He  let  it  be 
understood  that  Qxe  only  chance  of 
obtaining  pardon  or  respite  was  to 
plead  guilty.  Twenty-nine  persons, 
who  put  themselves  on  their  country 
and  were  convicted,  were  ordered  to  be 
tied  up  without  delay.  The  remaining 
prisoners  plea<fed  guilty  by  scores. 
Two  hundred  and  mnety-two  received 
sentence  of  death.  The  whole  number 
hanged  in  Dorsetshire  amounted  to 
seventy-four. 

From  Dorchester  Jeflfreys  proceeded 
to  Exeter.  The  civil  war  had  barely 
gazed  the  frontier  of  Devonshire. 
Here,  therefore,  comparatively  few  per- 
sons were  capitally  punished.  Somer- 
setshire, the  chief  seat  of  the  rebellion, 
had  been  reserved  for  the  last  and 
most  fearfulvengeance.  In  this  county 
two  hundred  and  thirty  three  prisoners 
were  in  a  few  days  hanged,  dmwn,  and 
quartered.  At  every  spot  where  two 
loads  met,  on  every  marketplace,  on 
the  green  of  every  large  village  which 
had  furnished  Monmouth  with  soldiers, 
ironed  corpses  clattering  in  the  wind, 
or  heads  and  quarters  stuck  on  poles, 
poisoned  the  air,  and  made  the  travel- 
ler sick  with  horror.  In  many  parishes 
the  peasantry  could  not  assemble  in  the 
house  of  God  without  seeing  the 
ghastly  face  of  a  neighbour  grinning 
at  them  over  the  porch.  The  Chi5 
Justice  was  all  himself.  His  spirits 
rose  higher  and  higher  as  the  work 
went  on.  He  laughed,  shouted,  joked, 
and  swore  in  such  a  way  that  many 


«  Bloody  Attsizes. 


thought  him  drunk  from  morning  to 
night.  But  in  him  it  was  not  easy  to 
distinguish  the  madness  produced  by 
evil  passions  from  the  madness  pro- 
duced by  brandy.  A  prisoner  aflftrmed 
that  the  witnesses  who  appeared  against 
him  were  not  entitled  to  credit.  One 
of  them,  he  said,  was  a  Papist,  and 
another  a  prostitute.  "  Thou  impudent 
rebel,"  exclaimed  the  Judge,  "to  reflect 
on  the  King's  evidence  !  I  see  thee, 
villain,  I  see  thee  already  with  the 
halter  round  thy  neck."  Aiiother  pro- 
duced testimony  that  he  was  a  good  Pro- 
testant "  Protestant ! "  said  Jeffreys ; 
"you  mean  Presbyterian.  I'll  hold 
you  a  wager  of  it.  I  can  smell  a  Pres- 
byterian forty  miles."  One  vrretched 
man  moved  the  pity  even  of  bitter 
Tories.  "  My  Lord,"  they  said,  "  this 
poor  creature  is  on  the  parish."  "  Do 
not  trouble  yourselves,"  said  the 
Judge,  "I  will  ease  the  parish  of  the 
burden."  It  was  not  only  against  the 
prisoners  that  his  fury  broke  forthv 
Gentlemen  and  noblemen  of  high  con- 
sideration and  st^iinless  loyalty,  who 
ventured  to  bring  to  his  notice  any 
extenuating  circumstances,  were  almost 
sure  to  receive  what  he  called,  in  the 
coarse  dialect  which  he  had  learned  in 
the  pothouses  of  Whitechapel,  a  lick 
with  the  rough  side  of  his  tongue. 
Lord  Stawell,  a  Tory  peer,  who  could: 
not  conceal  his  horror  at  the  remorse- 
less manner  in  which  his  poor  neigh- 
bours were  butchered,  was  punished  by 
having  a  corpse  suspended  in  chains  at 
his  park  gate.*  In  such  spectacles 
originated  many  tales  of  terror,  which 
were  long  told  over  the  the  cider  by  the 
Christmas  fires  of  the  farmers  of 
Somersetshire.  Within  the  last  forty 
years,  peasants,  in  some  districts,  well 
knew  the  accursed  spots,  and  passed 
them  unwillingly  after  sunset.t 

Jeffreys  boasted  that  he  had  hanged 
more  traitors  than  all  his  predecessors 
together  since  the  Conquest.  It  is 
certain  that  the  number  of  persons 
whom  he  put  to  death  in  one  month, 
and  in  one  shire,  very  much  exceeded 
the  number  of  all  the  political  offenders 

*  Locke's  Western  Rebellion, 
t  This  I  can  attest  from  my  own  chUdish. 
recollections. 
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who  have  been  put  to  death  in  our 
island  since  the  iteyolutioA.  The  re* 
bellious  of  171&  and  1745'  ^ere  of 
longer  duration,  of  wider  extent,  and 
of  moipe  formidable  aspect  than  tiiat 
which  waft  put  down  at  Sedgemoor. 
It  has  not  been  general^  thought  that, 
either  a^ter  the  reba^on  of  niGt,  or 
after  the  rebeMion  of  1745,  the  !^ou£e 
of  HanoTer  enrod  on  the  side  of  ole* 
mency.  Yet  all  the  executionB  of  1715 
and  1745  added  together  -mil  appear  to 
have  been  few  indeed  when  compared 
with  those  whidi  disgraced  the  Bloody 
Assizea  The  number  of  the  rebels 
whom  Jeffireys  havged  on  thi&  citrcoit 
was  three  hundred  and  twenty.* 

Sudi  havoc  must  have  excited  dis- 
gust even  if  the  sufi^ers  had  been 
generally  odious.  Bat  they  were,  Ibr 
ibe  most  parti  i^aen  ^^  blameless  Hfe, 
amd  of  high  r^igious  profession.  They 
were  regaoxied  by  thems^ves,  and  hf  a 
large  proportion  ^i  their  neighbours^ 
not  as  wrongdoers,  bwt  as  martyrs  who 
sealed  with  blood  the  truth  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  Very  few  of  the  eoft* 
victs  professed  any  repentance  for  whai; 
they  had  done,  Meuiy,  animated  by 
the  old  Puritan  e^HPit,  met  death,  not 
merely  with  fortitude,  but  with  exulta* 
tion.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  ministers 
of  the  EstabHshed  Church  lectured 
them  on  the  guilt  of  rebellion  and  on 
the  importance  of  prie^ly  absdution. 
The  claim  of  the  King  to  unbounded 
authority  in  thmgft  temporal,  and  the 
diaim  of  the  clergy  to  tho  spiritual 
power  of  binding  and  loosing,  moved 
the  bitter  scorn  of  the  intrepid  sec- 
taries. Some  of  them  composed  hymns 
in  the  dungeon,  and  chaunted  them  on 
the  fatal  sledge.  Christ,  they  sang 
while  they  were  undressing  lor  the 
butchery,  would  soon  come  to  rescue 
Zion  and  to  make  war  on  Babylon, 
would  set  up  his  standard,  would  blow 
his  trumpet,  and  would  requite  his  foes 
tenfold  for  all  t^e  evil  which  had  been 

*  Lord  Lonsdale  sa^a  seven  fanndiMd ;  Bon* 
>et  six  hundred.  I  have  followed  the  list 
which  the  Judges  sent  to  the  Treasury,  and 
which  may  still  be  seen  there  in  the  letter 
book  of  1685.  See  the  Bloody  Assizes ;  Locke's 
Western  Bebellion ;  the  Panegyric  on  Lord 
Jeffreys ;  Burnet,  i.  648. ;  Bachard,  lU.  775. ; 
Oldmixon,  705. 


inftieted  om  hoB  secvaBts.  The  ^^iig 
wcods  of  these  m^i  were  noted  dmrn: 
their  farewell  letl«r»  were  kept  as 
treasures ;  a«d,  isi  thi»  waj,  with  the 
help  of  some  inventiMi  anct  exaggera- 
tion, was  formed  a  oopaouB  sappisseit 
to  the  Mafian  Martyrdiegy.* 

A  fow  cases  deserve  special  meotioB. 
Abraham  Holmes,  a  retired  Abnbm 
officer  of  the  partianeiitavy  **** 
amiy,  aiftd  on*  of  those  zeaJots  vbo 
w(»]M  own  ne>  king  but  Hing  Jests, 
had  beei>  taken  at  Sed|gemoer.  Bje 
arm  had  been  frightMly  mangled  and 
shattered  in  the  battle;  an^  as  bo 
suorgeon  was  at  hand,  the  stout  old  sol- 
dier amputated  it  himselil  Be  was 
carried  i^  to  London,  (uid  examined  by 
the  King  in  Council,  but  woirid  sake 
no  submission.  **  I  am  an  aged  hmd," 
he  said,  **  and  what  renains  to  me  of 
life  is  not  wor^  a  fidsehood  or  a  bew- 
ness.  I  have-always  been  a  republieui; 
and  I  am  so  8ib3iL^*  Ho  was  sent  had: 
to  the  West  and  haaffed.  The  people 
remitfked  with^we  and  wonder  that  the 
beasts  whieh  were  to  drag  him  to  the 
gallows  became  restive  and  went  hoA. 
Holmes  himsetf  doused  not  that  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord,  as  in  the  old  time, 
stood  in  the  way  sw<»fd  in  hand,  iavfei- 
ble  to  human  eyes,  but  visible  to  tiie 
inforior  animate.  "  Stop,  gentleraen,"*  he 
cried,  "  let  me  go  on  foots.  There  is  mMe 
in  this  t&an  you  think.  Bemember  hov 
the  ass  saw  hinir  whom  the  prc^het 
could  not  see^^  Se  w^ked  mai^aBj 
to  the  gaUowHk  haarangued  the  people 
with  a  smile,  prayed  fervently  that€k)d 
would  hasten  the  downfhU  of  Aati- 
christ  and  the  deliverance  of  Ea^fuid, 
and  went  up  the  ISadder  with  an  apology 
for  mounting  so  awkwardly.  "Yos 
see,'*  he  said,  **  I  have  but  <me  aFm."t 

Not  less  courageously  died  Christo- 
pher   Battiscombe,    a   young  j^^^,^ 
Templar  of  good  family  and  ph«Bu. 
fortune,  who,  at  Dorchester,  an  ***"""^ 

*  Some  of  the  prayers,  exhortations,  axtd 
hjmsBS  of  the  sotfezers  wiU  be  floond  in  the 
Kix>dy  Assizes. 

t  Bloody  Aasixee ;  Locke's  Weeteni.  Babel' 
lion ;  Lord  Lon^ale's  Memoirs.;  Aoconpt  of 
the  Battle  of  Sedgemoor  in  the  HacdwidcB 

PaiMTS. 

The  story  in  the  Life  of  James  the  Seomd, 
ii.  43.,  is  not  taken  from  tibe  King's  mann- 
scripts,  and  sa£9cient3y  vetateB  itsdf. 
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agx««abl9  pcoviaeud  town  pitmd  of  ks 
taste  and  itflnemeirty  wa»  regairded  hy 
«U  a»  tl»  iBodel  oi  a  fine  gantlemikn. 
(beat  itttfreat  waa  made  to  fare  ktm. 
It  waa  bdiered  thsough  the  West  of 
Sog^d  that  Ite  waa  enoH^ped  to  a 
joang  lady  of  gestle  bloody  IIm  sktex 
<]f  the  StieaaS,  that  sba  threw  heneif  at 
the  £Mt  of  Jeffireya  to  beg  for  merey, 
and  that  Je&^a  dax>Y4t  her  from  him 
vith  a  jest  so  kideaua  that  to  vepeait  it 
wovtd  he  an  ofience  against  deeeaej 
and  humanity*  Hf  r  )over  luifeEed  at 
L/Me  pioa^  and  coongeevaly*^ 

A  i^U  deeper  iaterest  wm»  excited  by 
Tbt  the  fate  of  two  galkmt  brothers, 
Harifaig,.  WilliMii  a^  Bei^amin  Hew- 
haf.  7hey  were  yowog^  handsome, 
ae(«n|^tshed,aBdweUeonAeeCed.  Their 
matemalgraiidfatherwaa  named  KifBu. 
He  waa  oaa  of  the  fimt  merchants  in 
LobcIm^  and  waa  generally  eoasidered 
asthfrheadof theBafiistA  TheChief 
Jartiea  behaved  to  WiUiam  Hewliag  on 
tke  trial  with  cfaavaet^iatic  brotality. 
**yea  ha^e  a  grandfathet/'  he  said, 
**  who  deserves  to-  be  hanged  as  rieblj 
as  yoa."  The  poor  hbd,  who  was  only 
maeteenv  suffered  death  with  so  mueh 
neekneaa  and  fertitndev  that  an  officer 
«f  the  army  who  attended  the  ezecu- 
tien,  aad  who  had  made  himself  re* 
iBSfkable  by  rudeness  aad  severity,  was 
stmagriy  melted,  and  said^  "  I  do  not 
believe  that  n*y  Lord  Chief  Jnsttee 
hiiasetf  ecmid  be  proof  against  this." 
Hopes  were  eat^rtauied  that  Benjamin 
vevld  be  pardsoed.  One  vietim  of 
taader  years  was  surely  enough  for  one 
hoase  to  famish^  Even  Jeffi^ys  was,  or 
piet^ded  to  be,  inclined  ta  lenity.  The 
tn^  was  thai  one  of  liis  kinsmeB,  from 
whom  he  had  large  ezpectatioBS,  and 
iibgBk,  therefoM,  he  oonld  aot  tnsat  as 
he  geaeraUy  treated  intercessors, 
j^iaded  strongly  for  the  afflicted  family. 
^Ma  waa  allowed'  for  a  reference  to 
Ixmdon.  The  sister  of  the  pviseaer 
wiBt  to  Whitehall  with  a  petition. 
Musj  courtiers  wished  her  success ;  and 
Churchill,  among  whos«  nameraiw 
Mts  cruelty  h^  no  pitace,  obtsdned 


^      — ^ ;  Loeke's  Westenn  JMsA- 

loa;  Rmnble  Petition  of  Widewt  and  father- 
Mi  Cbikbran  in  the  West  of  XitgUmd ;  Fane- 
KPiooa  LonlJ«areysk 


admittance  for  her.  ''I  wish  well  to 
your  suit  with  all  mv  heart,"  he  Baid» 
as  they  stood  together  in  the  ante* 
chamber;  "  but  do  not  flatter  yourself 
with  hopes.  This  mavble,**  and  he  laid 
his  hand  on  the  chimaeypiece,  "  is  not 
harder  than  the  King."  The  inredietioii 
proved  true.  James  was  inexorable. 
Benjamin  Hewling  died  with  dauntless 
cowage,  amidst  lamentations  in  which 
the  soldiers  who  kept  guard  round  the 
gallows  could  not  refrain  from  joining.* 
Yet  those  rebels  who  were  doomed 
to  death  were  less  to  be  pitied  than 
some  of  the  surrivonk  oeyeral  pri- 
soners to  whom  Jeffi^ejs  was  unable  to 
briag  home  the  ehsiige  of  high  treason 
were  convicted  of  misdemeanors,  and 
were  sentenced  to  scourging  not  less 
terrible  than  that  which  Dates  bad  un- 
dergone. A  wo«naa  for  some  idle  words^ 
such  as  had  been  atfered  by  half  the 
womesi  in  the  districts  where  the  war 
had  raged,  waaeondeauied  to  be  whi]^d 
throngfa  aU  the  market  towns  in  the 
county  of  Dorset.  She  suffered  part  of 
her  punishment  before  Jef&eys  returned 
to  London ;  but,  when  he  was  no  longer 
in  the  West,  the  gaolers,  with  the  hu- 
mane connivance  of  the  magistrates, 
took  on  themselves  the  responsibility  of 
paring  her  any  further  torture.  A  still 
more  frightful  sentence  was 
passed  osl  a  lad  named  Tutchin,  ment  ^r 
who  was  tried  for  seditious  ^"'"***°' 
words.  He  wa»,  as  usual,  interrupted 
in  his  defence  by  ribaldry  and  scuv- 
riiity  from  the  judgment  seat.  "  Yott 
are  a  rebel ;  and  all  your  family  have 
been  rebels  since  Adam.  They  tell  me 
that  jo^  are  a  poet.  1 11  cap  verses 
with  you."  The  sentence  was  that 
the  boy  should  be  imprisoned  strven 
jears^  and  should,  during  that  period, 
be  dogged  through  every  market  town 
in  Dorsetshire  every  year.  The  women 
in  the  galleries  biwst  into  tears*  The 
clerk  of  the  arraign  stood  up  in  great 
disorder.     "My  Lord,"  said  he,  "the 

•  As  te  the  Hewlltigs,  I  ha^e  foDowed 
Ei£Bn'8  Memoirs,  and  Mr.  Hewliag  Lnson's 
narrative,  which  will  be  found  in  the  seoond 
edition  of  the  Hughes  Correspondence,  vol.  11. 
Appendix.  The  accottnts  in  Locke's  Western 
Btebellion  and  in  the  Panegyrio  on  Jeffrejn 
are  full  of  errors.  Great  part  of  the  account 
in  the  Bloody  Assizes  was  written  by  Kiffln, 
and  agrees  word  for  with  his  Memoira. 
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prisoner  is  very  young.  There  are  many 
market  towns  in  our  county.  The  sen- 
tence amounts  to  whipping  once  a  fort- 
night, for  seven  years.**  "If  he  is  a 
yoimg  man,'*  said  JeflBreys,  *'  he  is  an 
old  rogue.  Ladies,  you  do  not  know 
the  villain  as  weU  as  I  do.  The  punish- 
ment is  not  half  bad  enough  for  him. 
All  the  interest  in  England  shall  not 
alter  it.**  Tutchin  in  his  despair  peti- 
tioned, and  probably  with  sincerity,  that 
he  might  be  hanged.  Fortunately  for 
him  he  was,  just  at  this  conjuncture, 
taken  ill  of  the  smallpox  and  given 
over.  As  it  seemed  highly  improbable 
that  the  sentence  would  ever  be  exe- 
cuted, the  Chief  Justice  consented  to 
remit  it,  in  return  for  a  bribe  which 
reduced  the  prisoner  to  poverty.  The 
temper  of  Tutchin,  not  origindly  very 
mild,  was  exasperated  to  madness  by 
what  he  had  undergone.  He  lived  to 
be  known  as  one  of  the  most  acrimo- 
nious and  pertinacious  enemies  of 
the  House  of  Stuart  and  of  the  Tory 
party.* 

The  number  of  prisoners  whom  Jef- 
^^j^  freys  transported  was  eight 
tmnf.'  hundred  and  forty  one.  These 
^°'*^  men,  more  wretched  than  their 
associates  who  suffered  death,  were 
distributed  into  gangs,  and  bestowed 
on  persons  who  enjoyed  favour  at 
court  The  conditions  of  the  gift  were 
that  the  convicts  should  be  carried 
beyond  sea  as  slaves,  that  they  should 
not  be  emancipated  for  ten  years,  and 
that  the  place  of  their  banishment 
should  be  some  West  Indian  island. 
This  last  article  was  studiously  framed 
for  the  purpose  of  aggravating  the 
miseiy  of  the  exiles.  In  New  England 
or  New  Jersey  they  would  have  found 
a  population  kindly  disposed  to  them, 
and  a  climate  not  un&vourable  to  their 
health  and  vigour.  It  was  therefore 
determined  that  they  should  be  sent  to 
colonies  where  a  Puiritan  could  hope  to 
inspire  little  sympathy,  and  where  a 
labourer  bom  in  the  temperate  zone 
could  hope  to  ei\joy  little  health.  Such 
was  the  state  of  the  slave  market  that 
these  bondmen,  long  as  was  the  pas- 
sage, and  sickly  as  they  were  likely  to 

*  See  Tntohin's  acootrnt  of  his  own  case  in 
tht:  Bloody  ABstzes. 


prove,  were  still  very  valuable.  It  was 
estimated  by  Jeffreys  that»  on  an 
average,  each  of  them,  after  all  charges 
were  paid,  would  be  worth  from  ten  to 
fifteen  pounds.  There  was  therefore 
much  angiy  competition  for  grants. 
Some  Tories  in  the  West  conceived  that 
they  had,  by  their  exertions  and  suf- 
ferings daring  the  insurrection,  earned 
a  right  to  share  in  the  profits  which 
had  been  eagerly  snatched  up  by  the 
sycophants  of  WhitehaU.  The  eourtier8> 
however,  were  vict  >rious.* 

The  miseiy  of  the  exiles  fully  equalled 
that  of  the  negroes  who  are  now  ca> 
ried  from  Congo  to  BraziL  It  apjpears 
from  the  best  information  which  is  at 
present  accessible  that  more  than  one 
fifth  of  those  who  were  shipped  were 
flung  to  the  sharks  before  the  end  of 
the  voyage.  The  human  cargoes  were 
stowed  close  in  the  holds  of  small  ves- 
sels. So  little  space  was  allowed  that 
the  wretches,  many  of  whom  were  still 
tormented  by  unhealed  wounds,  could 
not  all  lie  down  at  once  without  lying 
on  one  another.  They  were  never  auf- 
fered  to  go  on  deck.  The  hatchway  "was 
constantly  watched  by  sentinels  armed 
with  hangers  and  blunderbusses.  In  the 
dungeon  below  all  was  darkness,  stench, 
lamentation,  disease,  and  death.  Of 
ninety  nine  convicts  who  were  eairied 
out  in  one  vessel,  twenty  two  died  be- 
fore they  reached  Jamaica,  although 
the  voyage  was  performed  with  unusoal 
speed.  The  survivors  when  they  airiTed 
at  their  house  of  bondage  were  mere 
skeletons.  During  some  weeks  eoane 
biscuit  and  fetid  water  had  been  doled 
out  to  them  in  such  scanty  measnre 
that  any  one  of  them  could  easily  bs?e 
consumed  the  ration  which  was  as- 
signed to  five.  They  were,  therefore,  in 
such  a  state  that  the  merchant  to  whom 
they  had  been  consigned  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  fiitten  them  before  selliog 
them.t 

«  Sunderland  to  Jeffreys,  Sept.  14.  1^85; 
Jeffreys  to  the  King,  Sept.  19.  1685,  in  tbe 
State  Paper  Offloe. 

t  The  best  account  of  the  sufferings  of  thou 
rebels  who  were  sentenced  to  traneportation 
is  to  be  found  in  a  very  curious  namtiTa 
written  by  John  Coad,  an  honest.  Godfearing 
carpenter,  who  joined  Monmontli,  was  badly 
wounded  at  Philip's  Norton,  was  tried  bf 
Jetbeys,  and  was  sent  to  Jamaica.    The  ori* 
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Meanwhfle  the  property  both  of  the 
.  .  rebels  who  had  suffered  death, 
naaaad  and  01  those  more  unfortunate 
atomoa  ^^^  ^^^  wero  withering  Under 

the  tropical  sun,  wais  fought  for  and 
torn  in  pieces  by  a  crowd  of  greedy 
informers.  By  law  a  subject  attainted 
of  treason  forfeits  all  his  substance; 
and  this  law  was  enforced  after  the 
Bloody  Assizes  with  a  rigour  at  once 
(smd  and  ludicrous.  The  broken- 
hearted widows  and  destitute  orphans 
of  the  labouring  men  whose  corpses 
hong  at  the  cross  roads  were  c^ed 
upon  by  the  agents  of  the  Treasury  to 
e^lain  what  had  become  of  a  basket, 
of  a  goose,  of  a  flitch  of  bacon,  of  a  keg 
of  cider,  of  a  sack  of  beans,  of  a  truss 
of  hay.*  While  the  humbler  retainers 
of  the  gOTemment  were  pillaging  the 
fiunilies  of  the  slaughtered  peasants, 
the  Chief  Justice  was  fast  accumulating 
a  fortune  out  of  the  plunder  of  a  higher 
class  of  Whigs.  He  traded  largely  in 
pardons.  His  most  lucrative  transac- 
tion of  this  kind  was  with  a  gentleman 
named  Edmund  Frideaux.  It  is  certain 
that  Prideaux  had  not  been  in  arms 
against  the  goremment ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  his  only  crime  was  the  wealth 
vhich  he  had  inherited  from  his  father, 
an  eniinent  lawyer  who  had  been  high 
in  office  under  the  Protector.  Ifc  exer- 
tions were  spared  to  make  out  a  case 
for  the  crown.  Mercy  was  offered  to 
some  prisoners  on  condition  that  they 
would  bear  evidence  against  Prideaux. 
The  unfortunate  man  lay  long  in  gaol, 
and  at  length,  overcome  by  fear  of  the 
gallows,  confuted  to  pay  fifteen  thou- 
sand pounds  for  his  Hberation.  This 
great  sum  was  received  by  Jefireys.  He 
bought  with  it  an  estate,  to  which  the 
people  gave  the  name  of  Aceldama, 
nom  that  accursed  field  which  was 
purchased  with  the  price  of  innocent 
blood.t 

He  was  ably  assisted  in  the  work  of 
extortion  by  the  crew  of  parasites  who 

{[nal  mannscript  was  kindly  lent  to  me  by 
«r.  Phippaid,  to  whom  it  belongs. 

•  In  the  Treasury  reooids  of  the  autumn  of 
lw5  tie  sereral  letters  directing  search  to  be 
»»»de  for  trifles  of  this  sort. 
_f  Commons'  Journals,  Oct.  9.,  Nov.  10., 
^  28. 16$0 ;  Oldmixon,  706. ;  Panegyric  on 
Jeffreys. 


were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  and 
laughing  with  him.  The  office  of  these 
men  was  to  drive  hard  bargains  with 
convicts  under  the  strong  terrors  of 
death,  and  with  parents  trembling  for 
the  lives  of  children.  A  portion  of  the 
spoil  was  abandoned  by  Je£&eys  to  his 
agents.  To  one  of  his  boon  companions, 
it  is  said,  he  tossed  a  pardon  for  a  rich 
traitor  across  the  table  during  a  reveL 
It  was  not  safe  to  have  recourse  to  any 
intercession  except  that  of  his  crea- 
tures ;  for  he  guarded  his '  profitable 
monopoly  of  mercy  with  jealous  care. 
It  was  even  suspected  that  he  sent 
some  persons  to  the  gibbet  solely  be- 
cause they  had  applied  for  the  royal 
clemency  through  channels  independent 
of  him.* 

Some  courtiers  nevertheless  contrived 
to  obtain  a  small  share  of  this  ji^^^,- 
traffic  The  ladies  of  the  ofth# 
Queen's  household  distin-  ?fhJ?*° 
guished  themselves  preemi-  *^^^ 
nently  by  rapacity  andhardheartedness. 
Part  of  the  disgrace  which  they  incurred 
falls  on  their  mistress :  for  it  was  solely 
on  account  of  the  relation  in  which  they 
stood  to  her  that  they  were  able  to 
enrich  themselves  by  so  odious  a  trade ; 
and  there  can  be  no  question  that  she 
might  with  a  word  or  a  look  have  re- 
strained them.  But  in  truth  she  en- 
couraged them  by  her  evil  example,  if 
not  by  her  express  approbation.  She 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  that  large  class 
of  persons  who  bear  adversity  better  than 
prosperity.  While  her  husband  was 
a  subject  and  an  exile,  shut  out  from 
public  emplo3mient)  and  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  deprived  of  his  birth- 
right, the  suavity  and  humility  of  her 
manners  conciliated  the  kindness  even 
of  those  who  most  abhorred  her  religion. 
But  when  her  good  fortime  came  her 
good  nature  disappeared.  The  meek 
and  affable  Duchess  turned  out  an  un- 
gracious and  haughty  Queen.f  The 
misfortunes  which  she  subsequently  en- 
dured have  made  her  an  object  of  some 

•  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Jeffreys ;  Pane- 
gyric  on  Jeffreys ;  EiflBn's  Memoirs. 

t  Burnet,  i.  868. ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  Feb.  4. 
168^,  July  18. 1686.  In  one  of  the  satires  of 
that  time  are  these  lines : 

*•  Wheq  DuebeM,  she  wm  gentle,  mild,  nnd  ciTil  s 
When  Queen,  ibe  proved  a  nfing  forioiu  devil.** 
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int^est;  but  that  interest  would  be 
not  a  little  heightened  if  it  could  be 
shown  that,  in  the  season  of  her  great- 
ness, she  saTed,  or  even  tried  to  save, 
one  single  victim  from  the  most  fright- 
ful proscription  that  England  has  ever 
seen.  Unhappily  the  only  request  that 
she  is  known  to  have  preferred  touching 
the  rebels  was  that  a  hundred  of  those 
who  were  sentenced  to  transportation 
might  be  given  to  her.*  The  jvofit 
which  she  cleared  on  the  cargo,  after 
making  large  allowance  for  those  who 
died  of  hunger  and  fever  during  the 
passage,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less 
than  a  thousand  guineas.  We  cannot 
wonder  that  her  attendants  should  have 
imitated  her  unprineely  greediness  and 
her  unwomanly  cruelty.  They  exacted 
a  thousand  pounds  from  Roger  Hoare, 
a  merchant  of  Brid^ewater,  who  had 
contributed  to  the  military  chest  of  the 
rebel  army.  But  the  prey  on  which 
they  pounced  most  eagerly  was  one 
which  it  might  have  been  thought  that 
even  the  most  ungentle  natures  would 
have  spared.  Already  some  of  the 
girls  wno  had  presented  the  standard 
to  Monmouth  at  Taunton  had  cruelly 
expiated  their  offence.  One  of  them 
had  been  thrown  into  a  prison  where 
an  infectious  malady  was  raging.  She 
had  sickened  and  died  there.  Another 
had  presented  herself  at  the  bar  before 
Jeffreys  to  beg  for  mercy.  "  Take  her, 
gaoler,"  vociferated  the  judge,  with  one 
of  those  frowns  which  had  often  struck 
terror  into  stouter  hearts  than  hers. 
She  burst  into  tears,  drew  her  hood 
over  her  face,  followed  the  gaoler  out 
of  court,  fell  ill  of  fright,  and  in  a  few 
hours  was  a  corpse.  Most  of  the  young 
ladies,  however,  who  had  walked  in  the 
procession,  were  still  alive.  Some  of 
them  were  under  ten  years  of  age.  All 
had  acted  under  the  orders  of  their 
schoolmistress,  without  knowing  that 
they  were  committing  a  crime.  The 
Queen's  maids  of  honour  asked  the  royal 
permission  to  wring  money  out  of  the 
parents  of  the  poor  children ;  and  the 
permission  was  granted.  An  order  wag 
9ent  down  to  Taunton  that  all  these 
little  girls  should  be  seized  and  impri- 

•  Sunderland  to  JeflfreyB,  Sept.  14. 1685. 


soned.  Sir  Francis  Warre  of  Hester- 
combe,  the  Tory  member  for  Bridge- 
water,  wae  requested  to  undotake  the 
office  of  exaeting  the  ransom.  He  was 
charged  to  declare  in  stxong  language 
that  the  maids  of  honour  would  not 
endure  delay,  that  they  were  detenoined 
to  prosecute  to  outlawry,  unless  a  rea- 
sonable sum  were  forthcoming,  and  that 
by  a  reasonable  sum  was  meant  seven 
thousand  pounds.  Wane  excused  him- 
self from  taking  any  part  in  a  traof- 
action  so  scandalous.  The  maids  of 
honour  then  requested  William  Penn  t» 
act  for  tliem;  and  Penn  accepted  the 
commission.  Yet  it  should  seem  that 
a  little  of  the  pertinacious  scrupulosity 
which  he  had  often  shown  about  taking 
off  his  hat  would  not  have  been  alto- 
gether out  of  place  on  this  occasioB. 
He  probably  silenced  ike  remonstTanees 
of  his  conscience  by  repeating  to  himself 
that  none  of  the  money  which  he  ex- 
torted would  go  into  his  own  pocket; 
that  if  he  re&sed  to  be  the  agent  of 
the  ladies  they  would  find  agents  less 
humane ;  that  by  complying  he  should 
increase  his  influence  at  the  court,  and 
that  his  influence  at  the  court  had 
already  enabled  him,  and  might  still 
enable  him,  to  render  great  services  to 
his  oppressed  brethren.  The  maids  of 
honou?  were  at  last  forced  to  content 
themselves  with  lees  than  a  third  paft 
of  what  they  had  demanded.*^ 

*  Locke's  Western  Bebdlion ;  Toulmin's 
History  of  Taunton,  edited  by  Savage ;  Letter 
of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  to  Sir  F.  Wane; 
Letter  of  Sanderland  to  Penn,  Feb.  IS.  168L 
from  the  State  Paper  Offloe,  in  the  VaokintoA 
Collection.  (1848.) 
The  letter  of  Sunderland  is  as  fbUows : 
*«Mr.Penne,        '* ^hhiuiu f*.  is.  i«s^ 

"  Her  Majesty's  Maids  of  Honour  hav- 
ing aoqnainted  me  that  they  deslgneto  emi^ 
you  and  Mr.  Walden  in  making  a  oompofitiMi 
with  the  Kelations  of  the  Maids  of  Taonton 
for  the  high  Misdemeanonr  they  have  been 

Cilty  of,  I  do  at  their  request  hereby  let  von 
ow  that  His  Majesty  has  been  pieasea  to 
give  their  Fines  to  the  said  Maids  of  BOooar, 
and  therefore  recommend  it  to  Mr.  Walden 
and  you  to  make  the  most  advantageous  com- 
position yon  can  in  their  behalfe. 

*•  I  am,  Sir, 
•  Tour  humble  servant, 

•*  SUHDBRLAKD." 

That  the  person  to  whom  tiiis  letter  watad« 
dressed  was  William  Pmn  the  Quaker  was  not 
doubted  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  who  flnS 
brought  it  to  light,  or,  as  far  as  I  am  aware^ 


im. 


"So  English  soYereign  has  ever  giren 
EtTODger  proo&  of  a  cmd.  nature  than 
James  the  Second.    Yet  his  crudty  was 

by  any  other  person,  tfll  after  tlte  pubMcation 
of  the  first  part  of  this  Hietory.  It  hag  since 
beeoootifidently  averted  that  thb  letter  was 
addressed  to  a  certain  George  Penne,  who 
<y)pear8  from  an  old  account  book  lately  dis- 
covered to  have  been  concerned  in  a  negotia- 
tion for  the  ransom  of  one  •<  Monmouth's 
foOowers,  named  Aaariah  Pinxtey. 

If  I  thought  t^iat  I  had  committed  an  ^Tor,  I 
ihould,  I  l^pe»  have  the  honesty  to  actoow- 
ledge  it.  Bat,  aft^  fnll  conrideraUon,  I  am 
satisfied  that  SonderlaDd's  letter  was  addressed 
to  WUIiam  Penn. 

Modi  has  been  eaid  abont  the  way  in  which 
the  uune  is  ^telU  The  Qaakjer,  we  are  t»ld, 
was  Bot  Mr.  Peaae,  but  Mr.  Penn.  I  fe^ 
asBDred  that  no  person  conversant  with  the 
books  and  mannBcripts  of  the  seventeenth  oen- 
toy  will  attach  aaaj  in4)ortanoe  to  this  arga- 
ttent.  It  is  notorioflfl  that  a  proper  name 
wBs  then,  thought  to.  be  well  spelt  if  the  sound 
were  preserved.  To*  go  no  further  thtm  the 
penons  who,  in  Penn's  time,  held  the  Great 
Seal,  one  of  them  is  sometimes  Hyde  and 
lemetimes  Hide :  another  is  Jeffieries,  Jeffries, 
jftffcreys,  and  Jeffreys :  a  third  is  Somoiv, 
Sommerg,  and  Siunma:^ :  a  fourth  is  Wright 
ttd  Wrighte :  and  a  flfOi  is  Gowper  and 
Oooper.  The  Quaker's  name  was  spelt  in 
tbree  ways.  He,  and  his  father  the  Admiral 
btfore  him,  invariably,  as  far  as  I  have  ob^ 
Mrved,  epeit  it  Penn ;  but  most  people  spelt 
it  Pen ;  and  there  were  eome  who  adhered  to 
tbesBoiait  form,  Peone.  For  example,  Wil- 
Hsm  t^  father  ie  Penne  in  a  lett^  from  Dis- 
tmwe  to  l^Qiioe,  dated  on  t^e  7th  of  Decem- 
ber 1664 ;  and  WiUlam  the  son  is  Penne  in  a 
Bewflletfcer  of  the  22nd  of  September  1688, 
printed  in  the  Bllis  Correspondence.  In 
Bicfasid  Ward's  Life  and  Letters  of  Henry 
Hore,  printed  in  1710,  the  name  of  the  Qnnk^ 
wiH  be  found  8|>elt  in  all  the  t^uree  ways,  Penn 
IB  the  index,  P^  in  page  197.,  and  Penne  in 
P*8e  311 .  The  name  is  Penne  in  the  Commis- 
>ioa  whioh  the  Acbniral  carried  out  with  htm 
on  bis  expedition  to  the  West  Indies.  Bur- 
<^ntt,  who  bec^ne  fiectetary  to  the  Admiralty 
>oon  alter  the  Brerolnt^n,  and  remained  in 
<^Boe  kmg  after  ibe  aooeasion  of  the  House  of 
HsnoTw,  always,  in  his  Naval  History,  wrote 
^  Bsme  Penne.  Snielyit  cannot  be  thought 
■traage  that  an  old-fashioned  fq)elling,  in 
^"bich  the  Secretary  of  tiie  Admiralty  per^ted 
i6  kte  Bs  1790,  sIXMdd  have  been  used  at  the 
oAoeof  the  Secretary  of  State  in  168&.  I  am 
Vte  confident  that,  if  the  letter  which 
^  are  ccnuidering  had  been  of  a  different 
™^  if  Mr.  Penne  had  been  informed  that,  in 
^weqnence  of  his  earnest  intercession,  the 
Kingbad  been  graciously  pleased  to  grant  a  free 
Pwdon  to  the  Taunton  gbrls,  and  if  I  had  at- 
jBBpted  to  deprive  the  Quaker  of  the  credit  of 
"»t  intercession  on  the  ground  that  his  name 
*a8  not  Penne,  the  very  persons  who  now 
*niptain  so  bitterly  that  I  am  unjust  to  his 
^«nory  would  have  complained  quite  as  bit- 
wriy,  and,  I  must  say,  with  much  more  reason. 

I  think  myself,  therefore,  perfectly  justified 
m  considering  the  names,  Penn  and  Penne,  as 
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not  more  odious  than  his  mercy.     Or 


perhfms  it  may  he  more  correct  to  say 
tliat  his  mercy  and  his  cruelty  were 

the  same.  To  whteh,  ttwn ,  of  the  two  persons 
who  bore  that  name,  Oeetge  or  William,  is  it 
probable  that  the  letter  ot  the  Secretary  ^ 
State  was  addressed  ? 

George  was  evidently  an  adventurer  of  a 
very  low  class.  All  that  we  learn  about  him 
from  the  papers  of  the  Pinney  family  is  that 
he  was  employed  in  t^e  parchase  of  a  pardon 
for  the  younger  eon  of  a  dissenting  minister. 
The  whole  sum  which  appears  to  have  passed 
through  George's  hands  on  this  occasion  wee 
rixty-nve  pounds^  His  commission  on  the 
transaction  must  ther^ore  have  been  smaU. 
The  only  other  information  which  we  have 
about  him  is  that  he,  eome  time  later,  applied 
to  thegov«:nmmit  for  a  favour  which  was  very 
far  from  being  an  honour.  In  England  tb^ 
Groom  Porter  of  the  Palace  had  a  jurisdiction 
over  games  of  chance,  and  made  some  very 
dirty  gain  by  issuing  lottery  tickets  and 
licensing  hazard  tables.  George  appears  to 
hav«  petitioned  for  a  similar  privilege  in  the 
Americaa  odoniee. 

William  Penn  was,  during  the  reign  of 
James  the  Second,  tiie  most  active  and  power- 
ful solicitor  i^xrat  the  Court.  I  will  quote  the 
words  ot  his  admirer  Creese.  *'  Quum  autem 
Pennus  tanta  gratia  plurimuna  apud  regem 
valeret,  et  per  M  perplures  sibi  amicos  acqui<- 
reret,  ilium  omnes,  etiam  qui  modo  aliqua 
notitia  erant  conjuncti,  quoties  aliquid  a  rege 
postulandum  agendumve  apud  regem  ese^, 
adire,  ambire,  orare,  ut  eos  apud  regem  adjn- 
varet."  He  was  overwhelmed  by  business  ci 
this  kind, "  obrutusnegotiaticmibuscnrationi- 
busque."  His  house  smd  the  approaches  to  tt 
were  every  day  blocked  up  by  carowds  of  p&> 
sons  who  came  to  request  his  good  offices; 
"domus  ac  vestibula  quotidie  referta  clien- 
tium  et  supplicantium.  From  the  Fountains- 
hall  papers  it  appears  that  his  influence  was 
fdt  even  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  We 
learn  from  himself  that,  at  this  time,  he  was 
always  toiling  for  otbra:^  that  he  was  a  daily- 
suitor  at  Whitehall,  and  that,  if  he  had  chosen 
to  sell  his  influence,  he  could,  in  little  more 
than  three  years,  have  put  twenty  thousand 
pounds  into  his  pocket,  and  obtained  a  hun- 
dred thousand  more  for  the  improvem^it  oi 
the  colony  of  which  he  was  proprietor. 

Such  was  the  position  of  these  two  men. 
Which  of  them,  then,  was  tlie  more  likely  to  be 
employed  in  the  matter  to  whicb  Simderland's 
letter  related  ?  Was  it  George  or  William,  an 
agent  of  the  lowest  or  &i  the  highest  class  ^ 
The  persons  interested  were  ladies  of  rank  and 
fashion,  reddent  at  tiie  palace,  where  Gkorge 
would  hardly  have  hem  adinitted  into  esi 
outer  room,  but  where  William  was  every  de^ 
in  the  presence  chamber  and  was  frequently 
called  into  the  closet.  The  greatest  nobles  iik 
the  kingdom  were  zealous  and  active  in  the 
cause  of  their  fair  friends,  nobles  with  whom 
William  lived  in  habits  of  fmniliar  inter- 
course, but  who  would  httrdly  have  thought 
Geoi^  fit  company  for  their  grooms^  The 
sum  in  question  was  seven  thousand  poundsj 
a  sum  not  large  when  compared  with  the 
masses  of  wealth  with  which  William  had 
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tncli  that  each  reflectB  infiimy  oi 
other.  Our  horror  at  tie  fale  of  the 
simple  clowns,  tlie  young  lads,  tbu  ddli- 
cnte  women,  to  whom  he  was  ineiorahly 
Beyere,  i»  increased  when  we  find  ti 
irhom  and  for  what  coosideratioas  he 
granted  hie  panlon. 


It  is  most  important  to  obserrs  thi 

luul  Tflquested  to  Bct  tor  than.    They  AppUed 

thej  hod  prgvloaaly  applied,  had^  after 

Uieir  flnt  aM>Uca{kin  we  loam  witb  certainty 
niiatBOrtUiienontlieywUhedtoemplr-  " 


corresponded   with   (3eor@ 


The  rule  by  which  a  prince  oo^t, 
after  a  rebellion,  to  be  gnided  in  select- 
ing rehels  for  punishment  is  perfectly 
obTious.  The  rincleadprs,  the  men  of 
rank,  fortune  and  education,  whose 
power  and  whose  artifices  haye  led  the 
multitude  inti)  error,  ara  the  propet 


-niEhed  by  ennderland'i  letuc. 
asserts nottalngpoaltlT^.  KM 
ot  assert  positively  that  BFOt 

Ten  anert  poeltlrely  ttut'  tk> 


the  Mdds  of  Honoar  «i 
■gent  of  high  Btfltlon 
ttiey  were  right.  For 
demandfid  was  bo  lart 
Jobber  coDld  Bafely  be  a 
nf  their  Interesta. 

As  ^r  FruidB  Warn 
uudertaklnB;  ttie  negodd 
■aiy  for  Itie  If  aids  ot 
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aspect  and  dialeel  could  scarcely  baT<e 
eluded.  It  was.  confidently  reported  ia 
the  cofiee  bouses  of  London  that 
Peiguson  was  taken;  and  this  import 
found  credit  with  men  who  liad  excel- 
lent opportonities  of  knowing  the 
truth.  The  next  thing  that  was  heard 
of  him  was  that  he  was  safe  on  the 
Continent  It  was  strongly  svapected 
that  he  had  been  in  constant  commani- 
cation  with  the  goTernment  against 
which  he  was  constantly  plotting,  that 
he  had,  while  urging  hts  associates  to 
every  excess  of  rashness,  sent  to  White- 
hall just  so  much  information  aboi^ 
their  proceedings  as  might  suffice  to 
save  lus  own  neck,  and  Siat  therefore 
orders  had  baoi  giTea  to  let  him 
escape.* 

And  now  Jei&eys  had  done  his  work, 
and  returned  to  claim  his  reward.  B.t 
anived  at  Windsor  from  the  West, 
leaving  carnage,  mourning,  and  terror 
behind  him.  The  hatred  with  wluch 
he  was  regarded  by  the  people  of 
Somersetshire  has  no  parallel  m  our 
history.  It  was  not  to  be  quenched  by 
time  or  by  political  changes,  was  long 
transmitted  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, and  raged  fiercely  against  his 
innocent  progeny.  When  he  had  been 
many  years  dead,  iHien  his  .name  and 

•  Many  wrifeen  hare  anertod,  withovt  the 
Blightest  foundation,  that  a  pardon  was  granted 
to  Ferguson  by  James.  Some  have  beea  so 
absord  as  to  die  this  imaginary  pudon,  which, 
if  it  were  real,  would  prove  onlv  that  Fergu- 
son was  a  court  spy,  in  proof  of  the  magnani- 
mity and  benigrnity  of  the  prince  who  beheaded 
Alice  Lisle  and  burned  Elizabeth  Gaunt. 
Ferguson  was  not  only  not  specially  pardoned, 
but  was  excluded  by  name  from  the  general 
I)ardon  published  in  the  following  spring. 
(London  Qazette,  March  15. 168|«).  If,  as  the 
publio  BQspeoted,  and  as  seems  probable,  in- 
mdgence  was  shown  to  him,  it  was  indulgence 
of  which  James  was,  not  without  reason, 
ashamed,  and  which  was,  as  far  as  possible, 
kept  secret.  The  reports  which  were  current 
in  London  at  the  time  are  mentioned  in  tiie 
Observator,  Aug.  1.  1686. 

Sir  John  Reresby,  who  ought  to  have  been 
well  informed,  positively  affiimB  that  Fez^u- 
Bon  was  taken  three  days  after  the  battle  of 
Sedgemoor.  But  Sir  John  was  certainly  wrong 
as  to  the  date,  and  may  therefore  have  been 
wrong  as  to  the  whole  story.  From  the  Lon- 
don Oazette,  and  from  Goodenough's  confes- 
sion (Lansdowne  MS.  11 5S.),  it  is  clear  that, 
a  fortnight  after  the  battle,  Ferguson  had  not 
been  caught,  and  was  supposed  to  be  still 
lurking  in  England. 


title  were  eztiaot,  tda  gnnMaai^ter 
the  Ooimtess  of  Pomfret,  travelhag 
along  the  western  road,  was  insoltM 
by  the  populace,  and  found  that  she 
oould  not  safely  venture  herself  amoag 
the  descendants  of  those  who  had  wit* 
nessed  the  Bloody  Assises.* 

But  at  the  court  Jei&eys  was  oo^ 
dially  wdcomed.  fie  was  a  judge  after 
his  master's  own  heart,  Jalmes  had 
watched  the  circuit  with  intere^  and 
delight.  In  his  drawingioom  and  si 
his  table  be  had  finquentiy  talked  of 
the  havoc  which  was  making  amoag 
his  disaffected  subjects  with  a  glee  at 
which  the  linttiga  ministers  f^ood 
aghast  With  his  own  hand  he  had 
penned  accoonts  of  what  he  feoetioiisly 
called  his  Lord  Chief  Justice's  cam- 
paign in  the  West.  Some  hnndreds  of 
rebels,  His  Majesty  wrote  to  the 
Hague,  had  been  condemned.  Some 
of  ^m  had  been  hanged:  more  slioaM 
be  hanged:  and  the  rest  should  be 
sent  to  the  plantations.  It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  Ken  wrote  to  implore 
mercy  for  the  misguided  people,  and 
described  with  pathetic  eloqueDoe  the 
frightful  state  of  his  diocese.  He  com- 
pliuned  that  it  was  impossible  to  walk 
along  the  highways  without  seeing 
some  terrible  spectacle,  and  tliat  the 
whole  air  of  Somersetshire  was  tainted 
with  death.  The  King  read,  and  le- 
mained,  according  to  the  siting  of 
Churchill,  hard  as  the  marble  chinmej- 
faeces  of  Whitehall  At  Wind-  j«ffy^ 
sor  the  great  seal  of  England  SSmT* 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  ^^• 
Jeffireys,  and  in  the  ne^  London 
(Hzette  it  was  sblenmly  notified  thit 
this  honour  was  the  reward  of  the 
many  eminent  and  faithful  services 
whidi  he  had  rendered  to  the  crown.t 

At  a  later  period,  when  all  men  of 
all  parties  spoke  with  horror  of  the 
Bloody  Assizes,  the  wicked  Ju^^  and 
the  wicked  King  attempted  to  vindi- 
dicate  themselves  by  throwing  the 
blame  on  each  other.  JefiOrevs,  in  the 
Tower,  protested  that>  in  hu  utmort 
cruel^,  he  had  not  gone  beyond  his 

*  Granger's  Biographical  History. 

t  Bnmet,  i.  tf48. ;  James  to  the  Prtnoe  of 
Orange,  Sept.  10.  and  34.  1685  ;  Lord  Lons- 
dale's Memoin;  London  Oazette,  Oct.  1. 
1685. 
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masters  cacpr«ss  oiden,  nay,  that  he 
had  &llea  short  of  them.  James,  at 
Saint  Germain's,  would  wiUiogly  hare 
had  it  beliered  that  his  own  inclina- 
tions had  been  on  the  side  of  clemency, 
and  that  unmerited  obloquy  had  been 
brought  on  him  by  the  violence  of  his 
minister.  But  neither  of  these  hard- 
hearted men  must  be  absolved  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.  The  plea  set  up 
for  James  ean  be  proved  under  his 
ovn  hand  to  be  false  in  fact.  The  pLesL 
(^  Jeffieys,  even  if  it  be  true  in  fact,  is 
utterly  worthless. 

The  slaughter  in  the  West  was  over. 
-. ,    ^  The  slaturhter  in  Londion  was 
ISJSl  .bout  to  begin.    Th«  goyem- 
""^  ment  wM^^culiariy  <Lirou8 
to  find  victims  among  the  great  .Whig 
merchants  of  the  City.     They  had,  in 
the  last  reign,  been  a  formidable  part 
of  (he  strength  of  the  opposition.  They 
were  wealthy ;  and  their  wealth  was 
not,  like  that  of  many  noblemen  and 
country  gentlemen,  protected  by  entail 
against  forfeiture.  In  the  ease  of  Grey, 
and  of  men  situated  like  him,  it  was 
impossible  to  gratify  cruelty  and  rapa- 
city at  onee :  but  a  rich  trader  might 
be  both  hanged  and  plundered.    The 
commercial  grandees,  however,  though 
in  general  hostile  to  Popery  and  to 
arbitrary   power,   had  yet    been  too 
scrupulous  or  too  timid  to  incur  the 
guilt  of  high  treason.     One    of  the 
most  considerable  among  them  was 
Heniy   Cornish.     He    had    been    an 
Alderman  under  the  old  charter  of  the 
City,  and  had  filled  the  ofSce  of  Sheriff 
when  the* question  of  the  Exclusion 
Bill  occupied    the   pubKc  mind.     In 
politics  he  was  a  Whig :  his  religious 
opinions  leaned  towards  Presbyterian- 
ism  :  but  his  temper  was  cautious  and 
moderate.     It  is  not  proved  by  trust- 
worthy evidence  that  he  ever  approached 
the  verge  of  treason.     He  had,  indeed, 
^en  Sheriff,  been  very  unwilling  to 
«nploy  as  his  deputy  a  man  so  violent 
and    unprincipled     as     Goodenough. 
When  the  Rye  House  Plot  was  dis- 
covered, great  h<^)es  were  entertained 
»t  Whitehall  that  Cornish  would  appear 
to  have  been  concerned:   but  these 
^pes  were  disappointed.     One  of  the 
conspirators,    indeed,    John  Rumsey, 


was  ready  to  swear  any  thing:  but  a 
single  witness  was  not  suiBcient ;  and 
no  second  witness  could  be  found. 
More  Qum  two  years  had  since  elapsed. 
Cornish  thought  hims^  safe :  but  titie 
eye  of  the  tyrant  was  upon  him. 
Goodenough,  terrified  by  the  near 
prospect  of  death,  and  still  harbouring 
malice  on  account  of  the  unirrovraUe 
opinion  which  had  always  been  enter- 
tained of  him  by  his  old  master,  con- 
sented to  supply  the  testimony  which 
had  hitherto  been  wanting.  Cornish 
was  arrested  while  transacting  business 
on  the  Exchange,  was  hurried  to  gad, 
was  kept  there  some  days  in  solitary 
confinement,  and  was  brought  altogether 
unprepared  to  l^e  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey. 
The  case  against  him  rested  wholly  on 
the  evidence  of  Rumsey  and  Good- 
enough.  Both  were,  hj  their  own 
confession,  accomplices  in  the  |^ 
with  which  they  charged  the  prisoner. 
Both  were  impelled  by  the  strongest 
pressure  of  hope  and  fear  to  criminate 
him.  Evidence  was  produced  which 
proved  that  Goodenough  was  also 
under  the  influence  of  personal  enmity. 
Rumsey's  story  was  inconsistent  with 
the  story  which  he  had  told  when  he 
appeared  as  a  witness  against  Lord 
Russell.  But  these  things  were  uiged 
in  vain.  On  the  bench  sate  three 
judges  who  had  been  with  Jeffireys  in 
the  West;  and  it  was  remarked  by 
those  who  watched  their  deportment 
that  they  had  come  back  from  the 
carnage  of  Taunton  in  a  fierce  and 
excited  state.  It  is  indeed  but  too 
true  that  the  taste  for  blood  is  a  taste 
which  even*  men  not  naturally  cmel 
may,  by  habit,  speedily  acquire.  Tbo 
bar  and  the  bench  united  to  browbeat 
the  unfortunate  Whig.  The  jury, 
named  by  a  courtly  Sheriff,  readily 
found  a  verdict  of  Guilty;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  indignant  murmurs  of  the 
public,  Cornish  suffered  death  within 
ten  days  after  he  had  been  arrested. 
That  no  circumstance  of  degradation 
might  be  wanting,  the  gibbet  was  se* 
up  where  King  Street  meets  Cheapside, 
in  sight  of  the  house  where  he  had 
long  lived  in  general  respect,  of  the 
Exchange  where  his  credit  had  always 
stood  high,  and  of  the  Guildhall  wher» 
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he  liad  distinguished  himself  as  a 
popular  leader.  He  died  with  courage 
and  with  many  pious  expressions,  but 
showed,  by  look  and  gesture,  such 
strong  resentment  at  the  barbarity  and 
injustice  with  which  he  had  been 
treated,  that  his  enemies  spread  a 
calumnious  report  concerning  lum.  He 
was  drunk,  they  said,  or  out  of  his 
mind,  when  he  was  turned  off.  William 
Penn,  however,  who  stood  near  the 
gallows,  and  whose  prejudices  were 
all  on  the  side  of  the  government, 
afterwards  said  that  he  could  see  in 
Cornish's  deportment  nothing  but  the 
natural  indignation  of  an  innocent  man 
slain  under  the  forms  of  law.  The 
head  of  the  murdered  magistrate  was 
placed  over  the  Guildhall* 

Black  as  this  case  was,  it  was  not 
,^  the  blackest  which  disgraced 
cxeeutiMia  the  sossious  of  that  autimin  at 
Md  eSS  the  Old  Bailey.  Among  the 
oiunt.  persons  concerned  in  the  Rye 
House  Plot  was  a  man  named 
James  Burton.  By  his  own  confession 
he  had  been  present  when  the  design 
of  assassination  was  discussed  by  his 
accomplices.  When  the  conspiracy 
was  detected,  a  reward  was  offered 
for  his  apprehension.  He  was  saved 
from  death  by  an  ancient  matron  of 
the  Baptist  persuasion,  named  Eliza- 
beth Gaunt  This  woman,  with  the 
peculiar  manners  and  phraseology 
which  then  distinguished  her  sect, 
had  a  large  charity.  Her  life  was 
passed  in  relieving  tne  unhappy  of  all 
religious  denominations,  and  she  was 
well  known  as  a  constant  visitor  of  the 
gaols.  Her  political  and  theological 
opinions,  as  well  as  her  compassionate 
disposition,  led  her  to  do  every  thing 
in  her  power  for  Burton.  She  procured 
a  boat  which  took  him  to  Gravesend, 
where  he  got  on  board  of  a  ship  bound 
for  Amsterdam.  At  the  moment  of 
parting  she  put  into  his  hand  a  sum 
of  money  which,  for  her  means,  was 
very  large.  Burton,  after  living  some 
time  in  exile,  returned  to  England  with 
Monmouth,  fought  at  Sedgemoor,  fled 

*  Trial  of  Cornish  in  the  Collection  of  State 
Trials ;  Sir  J.  Hawles's  Remarks  on  Mr.  Cor- 
nish's Trial ;  Burnet,  i.  661. ;  Bloody  Assizes ; 
Stat.  1  Qui.  &  Mar. 


to  London,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
house  of  John  Femley,  a  barb^  in 
Whitechapel.  Femley  was  very  poor. 
He  was  besieged  by  creditors.  He 
knew  that  a  reward  of  a  hundred 
pounds  had  been  offered  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  apprehension  of  Burton. 
But  the  honest  man  was  incapable  of 
betraying  one  who,  in  extreme  peril, 
had  come  under  the  shadow  of  his  root 
Unhappily  it  was  soon  noised  abroad 
that  the  anger  of  James  was  more 
strongly  excited  against  those  who 
harboured  rebels  than  against  the 
rebels  themselves.  He  had  publidj 
declared  that  of  all  forms  of  treasoD 
the  hiding  of  traitors  from  his  vengeance 
was  the  most  unpardonable.  Burton 
knew  this.  He  delivered  himself  np 
to  the  government ;  and  he  gave  info> 
mation  against  Femley  and  Elizabeth 
Gaunt.  They  were  brought  to  trial 
The  villain  whose  life  they  had  pre- 
served had  the  heart  and  the  forehead  to 
appear  as  the  principal  witness  against 
them.  They  were  convicted.  Femley 
was  sentenced  to  the  gallows,  Elizabeth 
Guunt  to  the  stake.  Even  after  all  the 
horrors  of  that  year,  many  thought  it 
impossible  that  these  judgments  should 
be  carried  into  execution.  But  the  Emg 
was  without  pity.  Femley  was  hanged. 
Elizabeth  Gaunt  was  bumed  alive  at 
Tyburn  on  the  same  day  on  which 
Cornish  suffered  death  in  Cheapside. 
She  left  a  paper,  written,  indeed,  in  no 
graceful  style,  yet  such  as  was  read  by 
many  thousands  with  compassion  and 
horror.  "My  fiiult,"  she  said,  "was 
one  which  a  prince  might. well  haie 
forgiven.  I  did  but  relieve  a  poor 
family;  and  lo!  I  must  die  for  it" 
She  complained  of  the  insolence  of  the 
judges,  of  the  ferocity  of  the  gaoler, 
and  of  the  tyranny  of  him,  the  great 
one  of  all,  to  whose  pleasure  she  and 
so  many  other  victims  had  been  sacri- 
ficed. In  so  far  as  they  had  iiyurfd 
herself,  she  forgave  them :  but,  in  that 
they  were  implacable  enemies  of  that 
good  cause  which  would  yet  revive  and 
flourish,  she  left  them  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  King  of  Kings.  To  the 
last  she  preserved  a  tranquil  courage, 
which  reminded  the  spectators  of  the 
most  lieroic  deaths  of  whidi  they  had 
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read  in  Fox.  "William  Penn,  for  whom 
exhibitions  which  humane  men  gene- 
rally aToid  seem  to  have  had  a  strong 
attraction,  hastened  from  Cheapside, 
where  he  had  seen  Cornish  hanged,  to 
Tybom,  in  order  to  see  Elizabeth  Qtiunt 
bomed.  He  afterwards  related  that, 
when  she  calmly  disposed  the  straw 
about  her  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
shorten  her  sufferings,  all  the  bystanders 
burst  into  tears.  It  was  much  noticed 
that,  while  the  foulest  judicial  murder 
which  had  disgraced  even  those  times 
was  perpetrating,  a  tempest  burst  forth, 
such  as  had  not  been  known  since 
^t  great  hurricane  which  had  raged 
round  the  deathbed  of  Oliver.  The 
oppressed  Puritans  reckoned  up,  not 
without  a  gloomy  satisfaction,  the 
houses  which  had  been  blown  down, 
and  the  ships  which  had  been  cast 
away,  and  derived  some  consolation 
from  thiivking  that  heaven  was  bearing 
awful  testimony  against  the  iniquity 
which  afflicted  the  earth.  Since  that 
terrible  day  no  woman  has  suffered 
death  in  England  for  any  political 
offence.* 

It  was  not  thought  that  Gk)odenough 
THaiaad  had  yet  earned  his  pardon. 
KS"  The  government  was  bent  on 
■^  destroying  a  victim  of  no  high 
rank,  a  surgeon  in  the  City,  tiamed 
Bateman.  He  had  attended  Shaftes- 
bury professionally,  and  had  been  a 
Kalous  Exclusionist.  He  may  possibly 
hare  been  privy  to  the  Whig  plot  ,*  but 
it  is  certain  that  he  had  not  been  one 
of  the  leading  conspirators;  for,  in  the 
great  mass  of  depositions  published  by 
the  government^  his  name  occurs  only 
once,  and  then  not  in  connection  with 
ujy  crime  bordering  on  high  treason. 
From  his  indictment,  and  from  the 
8«uity  account  which  remains  of  his 
trial,  it  seems  clear  that  he  was  not 
«ven  accused  of  participating  in  the 
design  of  murdering  the  royal  brothers. 
The  malignity  with  which  so  obscure  a 
n>an,  guilty  of  so  slight  an  ottence,  was 
hunted  down,  while  traitors  far  more 
criminal  and  far  more  eminent  were 

*  Trials  of  Femley  and  Elizabeth  Gkitmt,  in 
we  CJoUecfcion  of  State  Trials ;  Burnet,  i.  649 ; 
oknij  Assizes ;  Sir  J.  Bramston's  Memoirs ; 
l^ttxell's  Diary,  Oct.  23. 1685. 


allowed  to  ransom  themselves  by  giving 
evidence  against  him,  seemed  to  require 
explanation  ;  and  a  disgraceful  expla- 
nation was  found.  When  Oates,  after 
his  scourging,  was  carried  into  Newgate 
insensible,  and,  as  all  thought,  in  the 
last  agony,  he  had  been  bled,  and  his 
wounds  had  been  dressed  by  Bateman. 
This  was  an  offence  not  to  be  forgiven. 
Bateman  was  arrested  and  inmcted. 
The  witnesses  against  him  were  men 
of  infamous  character,  naen,  too,  who 
were  swearing  for  their  own  lives. 
None  of  them  had  yet  got  his  pardon ; 
and  it  was  a  popular  saying,  that  they 
fished  for  prey,  like  tame  cormorants, 
with  ropes  round  their  necks.  The 
prisoner,  stupified  by  illness,  was  un- 
able to  articidate,  or  to  understand 
what  passed.  His  son  and  daughter 
stood  by  him  at  the  bar.  They  read 
as  well  as  they  could  some  notes  which 
he  had  set  down,  and  examined  his 
witnesses.  It  was  to  little  purpose. 
He  was  convicted,  hanged,  and  quar- 
tered.* 

Never,  not  even  under  the  tyranny 
of  Laud,  had  the  condition  of  pertceu- 
the  Puritans  been  so  deplor-  pJot^iSt 
able  as  at  that  time.  Never  i>i»««>ten. 
had  spies  been  so  actively  employed  in 
detecting  congregations.  Never  had 
magistrates,  grand  jurors,  rectors  and 
churchwardens  been  so  much  on  the 
alert.  Many  Dissenters  were  cited  be- 
fore the  ecclesiastical  courts.  Others 
foimd  it  necessary  to  purchase  the  con- 
nivance of  the  agents  of  the  government 
by  presents  of  hogsheads  of  wine,  and 
of  gloves  stuffed  with  guineas.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  separatists  to  pray 
together  without  precautions  such  a« 
are  employed  by  coiners  and  receivers 
of  stolen  goods.  The  places  of  meeting 
were  frequently  changed.  Worship 
was  performed  sometimes  just  before 
break  of  day  and  sometimes  at  dead  of 
night.  Round  the  building  where  the 
little  flock  was  gathered  sentinels  were 
posted  to  giv»»  the  alarm  if  a  stranger 
drew  near.     The  minister  in  disguise 

*  Bateman's  Trial  in  the  Collection  of  State 
Trials ;  Sir  John  Hawles's  Bemarks.  It  is 
worth  while  to  compare  Thomas  Lee's  evi- 
dence on  this  occasion  with  his  confession 
previously  published  by  authority. 
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was  introdiLced  thioagli  the  garden  and 
tiifi  back  yard.  In  soioe  bouses  there 
were  trap  doors  through  which»  in  case 
of  daoger,  he  might  descend.  Where 
Nonconformists  lived  next  door  to  eaeh 
other,  the  walls  were  often  broken  open, 
and  secret  passages  were  made  ^m 
dwelling  to  dwelling.  No  psalm  was 
song ;  ajftd  many  contrivances  were  used 
to  prevent  the  voice  of  the  preacher,  in 
his  moments  of  fervoui^  from  l^eiing 
heard  beyond  the  walls.  Yet,  with  all 
this  care^  it  w*as  often  found  impossible 
to  elude  the  vigilance  of  infonnersi.  In 
the  suburbs  of  London,  especially,  the 
law  was  enforced  with  the  utmost  rigDUjr. 
SeTeral  opulent  gentlemen  were  accused 
of  holding  conventicles^.  Their  houses 
were  strietly  searched,  aiid  distresses 
were  levied  to  the  amount  of  many 
thousanda  of  pounds*  The  fiereer  aad 
bolder  sectaries,  thus  driven  from  the 
shelter  of  roofs,  met  in  the  open  air, 
and  determixted  to  repel  force  by  force. 
A  Middlesex  justice,  who  had  learned 
that  a  nightly  prayer  meeting  wae  held 
in  a  gravel  pit  about  two  nulea  firom 
London,  took  with  him  a  strong  body 
of  constables,  broke  in  upon  the  as- 
sembly,  and  seized  the  preadier.  B«t 
the  congregation,  which  consisted  of 
about  two  hundred  men,  soon  rescued 
their  pastor,  and  put  the  magistsate 
and  his  officers  to  flight.^  This,  how- 
ever, was  no  ordinary  occurrence.  In 
general  the  Puritan  spirit  seemed  to  be 
more  eJGGBctually  cowed  at  thia  conjunc- 
ture than  at  any  moment  before  or  since. 
The  Tory  pamphleteers  boasted  that 
not  one  fanatic  dared  to  move  tc»igue 
or  pen  in  defence  of  his  religious  ofi- 
nioni.  .  Dissenting  ministers,  however 

•  Van  Cittea,  Oct.  ||.  168& 


blameless  in  tif %  bowerer  cmment  ibr 
learning  and  abilkies^  could  notTentore 
to  walk  the  streets  for  fear  d  outn^ 
which  wece  not  only  not  repressed,  bit 
encouraged,  by  tkose  whose  duty  it  vai 
to  preserre  ^e  peace.  Some  diriBes 
of  great  fiune  mxe  in  pnao*.  AmMg 
theeewasBiehardBaztec  Otfaera^nbi) 
had,  during  a  quarter  of  a  ceatsj, 
bcMrne  mp  against  qpprenioa,  mm  kit 
heart,  and  quitted  the  kingdom.  Ammg 
these  was  John  Howe*  Gxeat  nvraben 
of  persons  who  had  been  aseastaned 
to  frequent  convcBlieleaEepaved  tothe 
parish  drarchea.  It  was  reanrked  tkl 
the  schinMnitTci  who  kad  beeai  tcniied 
mto  thi»  show  <^  coDliormdty  uDgfat 
easily  be  distingitislicd  by  thetdifBeo^ 
which  they  had  in  finding  o«l  the 
ooUeet,  and  bjr  l&e  awkwazd  maimer 
in  whidi  tbej  bowed  ai  tiie  name  of 
Jesufli.'* 

Through  many  years  the  ^i^una  «f 
168^  was  remembered  by  the  Kobood- 
formists  as  a  time  of  misesj  and  tenor. 
Yet  in;  that  automa  might  be  diseened 
the  first  faint  indications  of  a  great 
turn  of  fortune;  and  before  eigfateea 
months  had  diapsed,  the  intdennt 
Kiag:  and  the  intoleranrt  Church  were 
eagerly  bidding  agaxast  each  other  fsr 
the  support  of  the  party  which  both 
had  so  deeply  injused. 

•  HJeaTs  BKstory  of  tbe  Ptcrftaas,  CnfamVi 
Accoimt  of  tin  ejected  JMSaifltenv  azidthe  Kob- 
coTxformists'  Memorial,  ooi^aiiv  abmdaal 
proofs  of  the  severity  of  this  peraecntioQ. 
How^a  fareweU  letter  to  his  flock  will  b0 
fotmd  in  the  interesting  Hfe  ot  that  git^i 
man,  by  Mr.  Bogars.  Howe  comji^auis  tiut 
he  could  not  venture  to  shew  hiiivHf  in  tbe 
streets  of  London,  and  that  his  health  Iiad 
aulEered  from  want  of  air  wad  exemse.  Boi 
the  most  vivid  pistioie  of  the  dialiqt  of  tke 
Nonconformists  is  furnished  bj  their  desdlT 
enemy,  Lestrange,  in  the  Ohservatora  of  Se^ 
tonbes  uid  October,  1685. 
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Jajdss  ms  now  at  the  hmght  of  power 
Thepvmr  and  piosperltj.  Both,  in  Eng- 
ii^  land  and  in  Scotland  he  had 
iM%i>t  yanquished  his  enemies,  and 
kdpumshedthemwithaseTrenty  vhich 
had  indeed  excited  thieir  bitterest  hatred, 
but  liad»  at  the  same  time,  effectually 
quelled  their  courage.  The  Whig  party 
seemed  extinct.  The  name  of  Whig 
was  never  used  except  as  a  term  ol 
reproach.  The  Parfiameut  was  de- 
Toted  to  the  Elng;  and  it  was  in  his 
power  to  keep  that  Parliament  to  the 
end  of  his  reign.  The  Church  was 
bodfirthan  ever  in  professions  of  at- 
tachment to  him»  and  had,  during  the 
hte  iflfiurrection,  acted  up  to  those  pro- 
fessions. The  Judges  were  his  tools ; 
and,  if  tkey  ceased  to  be  so,^  it  was  in 
iis  power  to  remove  them.  The  cor- 
porations were  filled  with  his  creatures. 
Hijs  revenues  far  exceeded  those  oS  his 

Sedecessors.  His  pride  rose  high. 
e  was  not  the  same  man  who,  a  few 
months  before^  in  doubt  whether  his 
throne  might  not  be  overturned  in  an 
liottr,  had  implored  foceign  help  with 
'ujtingly  supplications,  and  had  ac- 
cepted it  with  tears  of  gratitude.  Visions 
<rf  dominion  and  glory  rose  before  him. 
He  iihe&dy  saw  himself  in  imagination, 
the  umpire  of  Europe,  the  champion  of 
aiany  states  oppressed  by  one  too  power- 
ful monarchy.  So  early  as  the  month 
«f  June  he  had  assured  the  United 
Provinces  that,  as  soon  as  the  affairs  of 
Engknd  were  settled,  he  would  show 
the  world  how  little  he  feared  France. 
In  conformity  with  these  assurances, 
K  within  a  month  after  the  battle  of 
Sedgemooc,  concluded  vnth  the  States 
General  a  defensive  treaty,  framed  in 
the  veijjr  spirit  of  thfr  Triple  League. 
It  was  regarded,  both  at  the  Hague 
^  at  Versailles^  as  a  most  significant 
<iz!eaai9t«M»  timt  HeJUfax^.who  was  the 
constant  and  mortal  wiemy^  of  Ft«nch 
wcendency,  and  who  had  scarcely  ever 
Wore  been  consulted  on  any  grave 


affiiir  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign, 
took  the  lead  on  this  occasion,  and 
seemed  to  Imve  the  royal  ear.  It  was 
a  circumstance  not  less  significant  that 
no  previous  communication  was  made 
to  Barillon.  Both  he  and  his  master 
were  taken  by  surprise.  Lewis  was 
much  troubled,  aaa  expressed  great, 
and  not  unreasonable,,  anxiety  as  to  the 
ulterior  designs  of  the  prince  who  had 
lately  been  his  pensioner  and  vassal. 
There  were  strong  rumours  that  William 
of  Orange  was  busied  in  organising  a 
great  confederacy,  which  was  to  include 
both  branches  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
the  United  Provinces,  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden,  and  the  electorate  of  Bninden- 
burg.  It  now  seemed  that  this  con- 
federacy would  have  at  its  head  the 
King  and  Parliament  of  England.* 

lu  6et,  nfigotiatiom  tendSig  to  sack 
a  result  were  actuaDj  opened, 
Spain  proposed  to  form  a  close  Ntei 
alliance  with  James;  and  he  ^°^' 
listened  to.  the  proposition  with  favour; 
though  it  was  evident  that  such  an  alli- 
ance would  be  little  less  than  a  declara^ 
tioa  of  war  against  France.  But  he 
postponed  his  final  decision  till  after 
the  Parliament  should  have  reassem- 
bled The  fate  of  Christendom  de- 
pended on  the  temper  in  which  he  might 
then  find  the  Commons.  If  they  were 
disposed  to  acquiesce  in  his  plans  of 
domestic  government,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  prevent  him  from  interfering 
with  'vigour  and  authority  in  the  great 
dispute  which  must  soon  be  brought  to 
an  issue  on  the  Continent.  If  they 
were  refractory,  he  must  relinquish  aU. 
thought  of  arbitrating  between  contend- 
ing nations,  must  again  implore  French 
assistance,  must  again  submit  to  French 
dictation,  must  sink  into  a  potentate  of 

•  Avaux  Neg.,  Aug.  ■^.  1685  ;  Despatoli  of 
Tan  Gitters  and  his  odleaeoes,  encloring  the 
treaty,  Aagast||. ;  Lewis. to  JBarfiIon,,Aagiist 
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the  third  or  fourth  class,  and  must  in- 
demni^  himself  for  the  contempt  with 
which  he  would  be  regarded  abroad  by 
triumphs  over  law  and  public  opinion 
at  home. 

It  seemed,  indeed,  that  it  would  not 
Hu  plan*  be  casy  for  him  to  demand  more 
&^m.  ^^^^  *^®  Commons  were  dis- 
■«««*•  posed  to  give.  Already  they 
had  abundantly  proved  that  they  were 
desirous  to  maintain  his  prerogatives 
unimpaired,  and  that  thev  were  by  no 
means  extreme  to  mark  his  encroach- 
ments on  the  rights  of  the  people. 
Indeed,  eleven  twelfths  of  the  members 
were  either  dependents  of  the  court,  or 
zealous  Cavaliers  from  the  country. 
There  were  few  things  which  such  an 
assembly  could  pertinaciously  refuse  to 
the  Sovereign;  but,  happily  for  the 
nation,  those  few  things  were  the  very 
things  on  which  James  had  set  his 
heart. 

One  of  his  objects  was  to  obtain  a 
The  Ha.  repeal  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
*'**'j£t  *  ^^  which  he  hated,  as  it  was 
^^  natural  that  a  tyrant  should 

hate  the  most  stringent  curb  that  ever 
legislation  imposed  on  tyrannv.  This 
feeling  remained  deeply  fixed  in  his 
mind  to  the  last,  and  appears  in  the 
instructions  which  he  drew  up,  in  exile, 
for  the  guidance  of  his  son.*  But  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  though  passed 
during  the  ascendency  of  the  Whigs, 
was  not  more  dear  to  the  Whigs  than 
to  the  Tories.  It  is  indeed  not  won- 
derful that  this  great  law  should  be 
highly  prized  by  all  Englishmen  with- 
out distinction  of  party:  for  it  is  a  law 
which,  not  by  circuitous,  but  by  direct 
operation,  adds  to  the  security  and 
happiness  of  every  inhabitant  of  the 
realm.t 

James  liad  yet  another  design,  odious 
ThetuiMU  ^  *^®  party  which  had  set  him 
ingarmy.  qu  the  thronc  and  which  had 
upheld  him  there.  He  wished  to  form 
a  great  standing  army.  He  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  late  insurrection  to 

*  Instmctions  headed,  "  For  my  eon  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  1692,"  among  the  Stuart 
Papers. 

t  **  The  Habeas  Ck>rpii8,"  said  Johnson,  the 
most  bigoted  of  Tories,  to  Boswell,  "  is  the 
single  advantage  which  our  sovcmnient  has 
over  that  of  other  countries. 


make  large  additions  to  the  militaiy 
force  which  his  brother  had  left.  The 
bodies  now  designated  as  the  first  six 
regiments  of  dragoon  guards,  the  thiid 
and  fourth  regiments  of  dragoons,  and 
the  nine  regiments  of  infantry  of  the 
line,  from  the  seventh  to  the  fifteentli 
inclusive,  had  just  been  raised.*  The 
efifect  of  these  augmentations,  and  of 
the  recall  of  the  garrison  of  Tangier, 
was  that  the  number  of  regular  troops 
in  England  had,  in  a  few  months,  been 
increased  from  six  thousand  to  near 
twenty  thousand.  No  English  King 
had  ever,  in  time  of  peace,  had  such  a 
force  at  his  command.  Yet  even  with  . 
this  force  James  was  not  content  He 
often  repeated  that  no  confidence  conld 
be  placed  in  the  fidelity  of  the  train- 
bands, that  they  sympathised  with  all 
the  passions  of  the  class  to  which  thej 
belonged:  that,  at  Sedgemoor,  there  had 
been  more  militiamen  in  the  rebel  army 
than  in  the  royal  encampment,  and  thai 
if  the  throne  had  been  defended  only 
by  the  array  of  the  counties,  Monmouth 
would  have  marched  in  triumph  fis>m 
Lyme  to  London. 

The  revenue,  large  as  it  was  when 
compared  with  that  of  former  Kings, 
bar^y  sufficed  to  meet  this  new  charge. 
A  great  part  of  the  produce  of  the  new 
taxes  was  absorbed  by  the  naval  ex- 
penditure. At  the  close  of  the  late 
reign  the  whole  cost  of  the  army,  the 
Tangier  regiments  included,  had  been 
under  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a  year.  Six  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a  year  would  not  now  suffice.f  If  any 
further  augmentation  were  made,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  demand  a  supp^ 
from  Parliament ;  and  it  was  not  like^ 
that  Parliament  would  be  in  a  comply- 
ing mood.  The  very  name  of  standing 
army  was  hateful  to  the  whole  nation, 
and  to  no  part  of  the  nation  more  hate- 
ful than  to  the  Cavalier  gentlemen  who 
filled  the  Lower  House.    In  their  minds 

*  See  the  Historical  Beoords  of  Begimenis, 
published  under  the  supervision  of  t^e  Ad^ 
tant  General. 

t  Barillon,  Dec.  A.  1685.  He  had  studied 
the  subject  muph.  '*  Cest  nn  dgtafl,**  he  snji, 
"dont  j'ai  oonnoissance."  It  appeaza  tnm 
the  Tr^sury  Warrant  Book  that  tlitt  chaise 
of  the  army  for  the  year  1687  was  fixed  on  tbe 
first  of  January  at  628,104/.  9«.  lldE. 
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a  standing  army  was  inseparably  asso- 
ciated with  the  Rump,  with  the  Pro- 
tector, with  the  spoliation  of  the 
Churdi,  with  the  purgation  of  the  Uni- 
versities, with  the  abolition  of  the  peer- 
age, with  the  murder  of  the  King,  with 
the  sullen  reign  of  the  Saints,  with  cant 
and  asceticism,  with  fines  and  seques- 
trations, with  the  insults  which  Major 
Generals,  sprung  from  the  drees  of  the 
people,  had  offered  to  the  oldest  and 
most  honourable  families  of  the  king- 
dom. There  was,  moreover,  scarcely  a 
baronet  or  a  squire  in  the  Parliament 
liio  did  not  owe  part  of  his  importance 
in  his  own  county  to  his  rank  in  the 
militia.  If  that  national  force  were  set 
aside,  the  gentry  of  England  must  lose 
much  of  their  dignity  and  influence. 
It  wis  therefore  probable  that  the  King 
would  find  it  more  difficult  to  obtain 
fimds  for  the  support  of  his  army  than 
even  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act. 

But  both  the  designs  which  have 
jitOgaMin  ^®®^  mentioned  were  subor- 
Jjjgj^  dinate  to  one  great  design  on 
Ctth..iic  which  the  King's  whole  soul 
*^°°'  was  bent,  but  which  was 
abhorred  by  those  Tory  gentlemen 
who  were  ready  to  shed  their  blood  for 
his  rights,  abhorred  by  that  Church 
which  had  never,  during  three  gener- 
ations of  civil  discord,  wavered  in 
fidelity  to  his  house,  abhorred  even 
by  that  army  on  which,  in  the  last 
extremity,  he  must  rely. 

His  religion  was  still  under  pro- 
scription. Many  rigorous  laws  against 
Boman  Catholics  appeared  on  the 
Statute  Book,  and  had,  within  no  long 
time,  been  rigorously  executed.  The 
Test  Act  excluded  from  civil  and 
mihtary  office  all  who  dissented  from 
the  Church  of  England;  and,  by  a 
subsequent  Act,  passed  when  the  fic- 
tions of  Gates  had  driven  the  nation 
wild,  it  had  been  provided  that  no 
person  should  sit  in  either  House  of 
Parliament  without  solemnly  abjuring 
Ae  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
That  the  King  should  wish  to  obtain 
for  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged  a 
complete  toleration  was  natural  and 
light;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
doabt  that,  by  a  little  patience,  pru- 

TOL.L 


dence,  and  justice,  such  a  toleration 
might  have  been  obtained. 

The  extreme  antipathy  and  dread 
with  which  the  English  people  regard- 
ed his  religion  was  not  to  be  ascribed 
solely  or  chiefly  to  theological  ani- 
mosity. That  salvation  might  be 
found  in  the  Church  of  Eome,  nay, 
that  some  members  of  that  Church 
had  been  among  the  brightest  examples 
of  Christian  virtue,  was  admitted  by 
all  divines  of  the  Anglican  communion 
and  by  the  most  illustrious  Noncon- 
formists. It  is  notorious  that  the  penal 
laws  against  Popery  were  strenuously 
defended  by  many  who  thought  Arian- 
ism,  Quakerism,  and  Judaism  more 
dangerous,  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view, 
than  Popery,  and  who  yet  showed  no 
disposition  to  enact  similar  laws  against 
Arians,  Quakers,  or  Jews. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  why  the  Koman 
Catholic  was  treated  with  less  indul- 
gence than  was  shown  to  men  who 
renounced  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicene 
fathers,  and  even  to  men  who  had  not 
been  admitted  by  baptism  within  the 
Christian  pale.  There  was  among  the 
English  a  strong  conviction  that  the 
Roman  Catholic,  where  the  interests 
of  his  religion  were  concerned,  thought 
himself  free  from  aU  the  ordinary  nSes 
of  morality,  nay,  that  he  thought  it 
meritorious  to  violate  those  rules  if,  by 
so  doing,  he  could  avert  injury  or 
reproach  from  the  Church  of  which  he 
was  a  member. 

Nor  was  this  opinion  destitute  of  a 
show  of  reason.  It  was  impossible  to 
deny  that  Roman  Catholic  casuists  of 
great  eminence  had  written  in  defence 
of  equivocation,  of  mental  reservation, 
of  perjury,  and  even  of  assassination. 
Nor,  it  was  said,  had  the  speculations 
of  tills  odious  school  of  sophists  been 
barren  of  results.  The  massacre  of 
Saint  Bartholomew,  the  murder  of  the 
first  William  of  Orange,  the  murder  of 
Henry  the  Third  of  France,  the 
numerous  conspiracies  which  had  been 
formed  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth, 
and,  above  all,  the  gunpowder  treason, 
were  constantly  cited  as  instances  of  the 
close  connection  between  vicious  theory 
and  vicious  practice.  It  was  alleged 
that  every  one  of  these  crimes  had  been 
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prompted  op  applauded  by  Koman 
Catholic  dirines.  The  letters  which 
Eyerard  Digby  wrote  in  lemon  juice 
ftom  the  Tower  to  his  wife  had  recently 
been  published,  and  were  often  quoted. 
He  was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman, 
upright  in  all  ordinary  dealings,  and 
strongly  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
duty  to  God.  Yet  he  had  been  deeply 
concerned  in  "the  j)lot  for  blowing  up 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  and  had, 
on  the  brink  of  eternity,  declared  that 
it  was  incomprehensible  to  him  how 
any  Roman  Catholic  should  think  such 
a  design  sinM.  The  inference  popu- 
larly drawn  from  these  things  was 
that,  howeyer  fairtbe  general  ctttaracter 
of  a  Papist  might  be,  there  was  no 
excess  of  fraud  or  cruelty  of  which  he 
was  not  capable  when  the  safety  and 
honour  of  his  Church  were  at"  stake. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  the 
fables  of  Gates  is  to  be  chiefly  ascribed 
to  the  prevalence  of  this  opinion.  It 
was  to  no  purpose  that  the  accused 
Homan  Catholic  appealed  to  the  inte- 
grity, humanity,  and  loyalty  which  he 
had  diown  through  the  whde  course  of 
his  life.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  he 
i»lled  crowds  of  respectable  witnesses, 
of  his  own  persuasion,  to  contradict 
monstrous  Tomances  invented  by  the 
most  in&mous  of  mankind.  It  was  to 
no  pTirpose  that,  with  .the  halter  round 
his  neck,  he  invoked  on  hims^^lf  the 
whole  vengeance  of  the  God  before 
whom,  in  a  few  moments,  he  must 
appear,  if  he  had  been  guilty  of 
meditating  any  ill  to  his  prince  or  to 
his  Protestant  fellow  countrymen.  The 
evidence  which  he  produced  in  his 
favour  proved  only  how  little  Popish 
oaths  were  worth.  His  very  virtues 
raised  a  presumption  of  his  guilt. 
That  he  had  before  him  death  and 
judgment  in  immediate  prospect  only 
made  it  more  likely  that  he  would 
deny  what,  without  injury  to  the 
holiest  of  causes,  he  could  not  confess. 
Among  the  unhappy  men  who  were 
convicted  of  the  murder  of  Godfrey 
was  one  Protestant  of  no  hi^  charac- 
ter, Henry  Berry.  It  is  a  remarkable 
and  well  attested  circumstance,  that 
Berry's  last  words  did  more  to  shake 
the  credit  of  the  plot  than  the  dying 


declarations  of  pious  «nd  honoorabb 
Roman  Catholics  who  underwent  the 
same  fate.* 

It  was  not  only  by  ^le  ignewot 
populace,  it  was  not  only  by  awlote 
in  whom  fanaticism  had  extingmshed 
all  reason  and  charity,  that  the  Ronwi 
Catholic  was  r^aided  as  a  man  titt 
very  tenderness  of  whose  coo8cieii« 
might  make  him  a  &lse  witness,  8b 
incendiary,  or  a  murderer,  as  a  bbb 
who,  where  his  'Church  was  concerued, 
shrank  from  no  atrocity  and  could  !» 
bound  by  no  oath.  If  there  wwe  in. 
that  age  two  persons  inclined  hy  their 
judgment  and  by  their  temper  t» 
toleration,  those  persons  were  TiDol- 
son  and  Locke.  Yet  Tillotson,  iHiwe 
indulgence  for  various  kinds  df  sdns- 
matics  and  heretics  broug^  on  him 
the  TBproadi  of  heterodoxy,  told  1i» 
House  of  Commons  from  the  ptilpit 
tiiat  it  was  their  dtfty  to  make  effectil 
provisions  against  the  propagation  of  a 
religion  more  mischievous  than  inreli- 
gion  itself,  of  a  Tcligion  whiob  de- 
manded fcofm  its  followers  mtsiom 
directly  opposed  to  the  first  principles 
of  morality.  His  temper,  he  truly 
said,  was  prone  to  lenity;  but  his  dn^ 
to  t^  community  forced  him  to  be,  in 
this  one  instance,  severe.  He  dedaied 
tiiat,  in  his  judgment,  Pagans  who  hxA 
never  heard  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
who  were  guided  only  by  the  light  of 
nature,  were  more  trustworthy  men- 
bers  of  civil  society  i^ian  men  who  liad 
been  formed  in  t3ie  schools  of  the 
Popish  casuists,  f  Loc3ce,  in  the  cele- 
brated treatise  inwhich he  laboniedtp 
show  that  even  tbe  grossest  forms  rf 
idolatry  ought  not  to  be  prohibited 
under  penal  sanctions,  contended  "tiiat 
the  Church  which  taught  men  not  to 
keep  faith  with  heretics  had  no  daiin 
to  toleration.  | 

It  is  evident  tiiat,  in  such  dream- 
stances,  the  greatest  service  whidi  «« 
English  Roman  CfethoUc  could  Tender 
to  his  brethren  in  the  faith  was  to 
convince  the  public  that,  whaterer 
some  too  subtle  tiieorists  might  hate 

•  Burnet,  i.  447. 

t  TilToteon's  Sermon,  preached  before^ 
House  of  Commons,  Nov.  o.  1678. 
t  Ix>cke,  Pirst  Lcstter  on  Toleratttm. 
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wrkteo,  whatever  some  rash  men  might, 
in  times  of  violent  excitement,  have 
done,  his'Chnrdi  did  not  hold  that  any 
end  ^uld  sanctify  means  inconsktent 
▼ith  morality.  And  this  great  service 
it  vas  in  ^te  poww  of  James  torender. 
He  was  Sing.  He  was  more  ^)Owerfal 
&an  any  English  King  had  been  within 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  man.  It 
depended  on  him  ^n^ther  the  reproach 
wmdi  lay  on  his  religion  should  be 
taken  away  or  shosld  be  made  per- 
manrait. 

Had  he  conformed  to  the  laws,  had 
he  kept  his  promises,  had  he  abstained 
btm  employing  any  nnnghteous  me- 
thods for  the  propagation  of  his  own 
theological  tenets,  had  he  suspended 
the  operation  of  1^  penal  statutes  by 
a  Islrge  exercise  of  his  unquestiomtble 
l^erogative  of  «iercy,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  eaoefuDy  abstained  from  violating 
the  eivil  or  ecclesiastical  constitution  of 
the  realm,  the  feeling  of  his  people 
must  have  undergone  a  rapid  change. 
^  eonspicuous  an  example  of  good 
fMth  punctiliously  observed  by  a  Popish 
jiince  towards  a  Protestant  nation 
would  have  quieted  the  public  appre- 
hensions. Men  who  saw  that  a  Eoman 
Catholic  might  safely  be  suffered  to 
direct  the  whole  .executive  administi^.- 
tion,  to  command  the  army  and  navy, 
to  convene  and  dissolve  the  legislature, 
to  appoint  the  Biidiops  and  Deans  of 
the  Church  of  England,  would  soon 
have  ceased  to  fear  that  any  great  evil 
would  arise  from  allowing  a  Boman 
Catholic  to  be  captain  of  a  company  or 
alderaian  of  a^b^ugh.  It  is  probable 
that,  in  a  few  years,  the  sect  so  long 
detested  by  the  nation  would,  with 
^neral  applause,  have  been  admitted  to 
office  and  to  Parliament. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  James  should 
^tempt  to  promote  the  interest  of  his 
Churdi  by  violating  the  fundamental 
laws  of  his  kingdom  smd  the  solemn 
'  pomises  which  he  had  repeatedly  made 
in  the  fuee  of  the  wh(de  world,  it  could 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  charges 
which  it  had  been  the  ^ahion  to  bring 
against  the  Koman  Catholic  religion 
would  be  considered  by  all  Protestants 
as  fully  established.  For,  if  ever  a 
Boman  Catholic  could  be  expected  to 


keep  faith  with  heretics,  James  might 
have  been  expected  to  keep  faith  with 
the  Anglican  dergy.  To  them  he 
owed  his  crown.  But  for  their  strenu- 
ous opposition  to  ^e  Exclusion  Bill  he 
woula  have  been  a  banished  man.  He 
had  r^)eatedly  and  emphatically  ac- 
knowledged the  debt  which  he  owed  to 
them,  and  had  vowed  to  maintain  them 
in  all  -their  legal  rights.  If  he  could 
not  be  bound  by  ties  like  these,  it  must 
be  evident  that,  where  his  superstition 
was  concerned,  no  tie  of  gratitude  or  of 
honour  could  bind  him.  To  trust  him 
would  thenceforth  be  impossible ;  and, 
if  his  people  could  not  trust  him,  what 
member  of  his  Church  eould  they  trust  ? 
He  was  not  supposed  to  be  constitu- 
tionally or  habitually  treacherous.  To 
his  blunt  manner,  and  to  his  want  of 
consideration  for  the  feelings  of  oth^e, 
he  owed  a  much  higher  Deputation  for 
sincerity  than  he  at  all  deserved.  !EQs 
eulogiffts  affected  to  call  him  James  the 
Just.  If  then  it  should  appear  that,  in 
tumii^  Papist,  he  had  also  t\u*ned 
dissembler  and  promisebreaker,  what 
conclusion  was  litely  to  be  drawn  bv  a 
nation  already  disposed  to  believe  that 
Popery  had  a  pernicious  influence  on 
the  moral  character  f 

For  these  reasons  many  of  the  mo<t 
eminent  Boman  Catholics  of  that  age,  and 
among  them  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  were 
of  opinion  that  the  interests  of  their 
Church  in  our  island  would  be  most 
effectually  promoted  by  a  moderate  and 
constitutional  policy.  But  such  con- 
siderations had  no  effect  on  the  slow 
understanding  and  imperious  temper  of 
James.  In  his  eagerness  to  remove  the 
disabilities  under  which  the  professors 
of  his  religion  lay,  he  took  a  course 
which  convinced  the  most  enlightened 
and  tolerant  Protestante  of  his  time 
that  those  disabilities  were  essential 
to  the  safety  of  the  state.  To  his 
policy  the  English  Boman  <Uatholics 
owed  three  years  of  lawless  and  in- 
solent triumph,  and  a  hundred  and 
forty  years  of  subjection  and  degrada- 
tion. 

Many  members  of  his  Church  held 
commissions     in     the    newly 
raised  regiments.    This  breach  ofth«Tit 
of  the  law  for  a  time  passed  '^•'* 
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uncensTired :  for  men  were  not  disposed 
to  note  every  irregularity  which  was 
committed  by  a  King  suddenly  called 
upon  to  defend  his  crown  and  his  life 
against  rebels.  But  the  danger  was 
now  over.  The  insurgents  had  been 
vanquished  and  punished.  Their  un- 
successful attempt  had  strengthened 
the  government  which  they  had  hoped 
to  overthrow.  Yet  still  James  con- 
tinued to  grant  commissions  to  unquali- 
fied persons;  and  speedily  it  was 
announced  that  he  was  determined 
to  be  no  longer  bound  by  the  Test 
Act,  that  he  hoped  to  induce  the  Par- 
liament to  repeal  that  Act,  but  that, 
if  the  Parliament  proved  refractory, 
he  would  not  the  less  have  his  own 
way. 

As  soon  as  this  was  known,  a  deep 
mim-ace  murmur,  the  forerunner  of  a 
ofHaiifBx.  tempest,  gave  him  warning 
that  the  spirit  before  which  his  grand- 
father, his  father,  and  his  brother  had 
been  compelled  to  recede,  though  dor- 
mant, was  not  extinct.  Opposition 
appeared  first  in  the  cabinet.  Halifax 
did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  disgust 
and  alarm.  At  the  Council  board  he 
courageously  gave  utterance  to  those 
feelings  which,  as  it  soon  appeared, 
pervaded  the  whole  nation.  None  of 
his  colleagues  seconded  him ;  and  the 
subject  dropped.  He  was  summoned 
to  the  royal  closet,  and  had  two  long 
conferences  vrith  his  master.  James 
tried  the  effect  of  compliments  and 
blandishments,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Halifax  positively  refused  to  promise 
that  he  would  give  his  vote  in  the 
House  of  Lords  for  the  repeal  either  of 
the  Test  Act  or  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act. 

Some  of  those  who  were  about  the 
King  advised  him  not,  on  the  eve  of 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  to  drive  the 
most  eloquent  and  accomplished  states- 
man of  the  age  into  opposition.  They 
represented  that  Halifax  loved  the 
dignity  of  office,  that,  while  he  con- 
tinued to  be  Lord  President,  it  would 
be  hardly  possible  for  him  to  put  forth 
his  whole  strength  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  to  dismiss  him  from  his 
high  post  was  to  emancipate  him  from 
all  restraint     The  King  was  peremp- 


tory. Halifax  was  informed  that  his 
services  were  no  longer  needed,  and  his 
name  was  struck  out  of  the  Council 
Book.* 

His  dismission  produced  a  great 
sensation  not  only  in  England,  oencm 
but  also  at  Paris,  at  Vienna,  <"««»'^ 
and  at  the  Hague:  for  it  was  well 
known,  that  he  histd  always  laboured  to 
counteract  the  influence  exercised  hy 
th«  court  of  Versailles  on  EngM 
affairs.  Lewis  expressed  much  pleasure 
at  the  news.  The  ministers  of  the 
United  Provinces  and  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  extolled 
the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  discarded 
statesman  in  a  manner  which  gave 
serious  offence  at  WhitehalL  James 
was  particularly  angry  with  the  secre- 
tary of  the  imperial  legation,  who  did 
not  scruple  to  say  that  the  eminent 
service  which  Halifiix  had  performed 
in  the  debate  on  the  Exclusion  Bill 
had  been  requited  with,  gross  ingrati- 
tude.f 

It  soon  became  clear  that  Hali&x 
would  have  many  followers,  A  portion 
of  the  Tories,  with  their  old  leader, 
Danby,  at  their  head,  began  to  hold 
Whiggish  language.  Even  the  prelates 
hinted  that  there  was  a  point  at  which 
the  loyalty  due  to  the  prince  must 
yield  to  higher  considerations.  The 
discontent  of  the  chiefs  of  the  army 
was  still  more  extraordinary  and  stiU 
more  formidable.  Already  b^an  to 
appear  the  first  symptoms  of  that 
feeling  which,  three  years  later,  im- 
pelled so  many  officers  of  high  rank 
to  desert  the  royal  standard.  Men  who 
had  never  before  had  a  scruple  had  on 
a  sudden  become  strangely  scrupulous. 
Churchill  gently  whispered  that  ihs 
King  was  going  too  far.  Kirke,  just 
returned  from  his  Western  butcheiy, 
swore  to  stand  by  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion. Even  if  he  abjured  the  faith  in 
which  he  had  been  bred,  he  would 
never,  he  said,  become  a  Papist.  H^ 
was  already  bespoken.  If  ever  he  did 
apostatise,  he  was  bound  by  a.  solemn 

•  Ck>nncil  Book.    The  entsme  is  dated  Oct 
21.1686.    BarUlon,  Oct.  If. 

t  BariUon,  nSt^  ^^^ '»  I^^"^  *o  Barillflii, 

Ocu  27.      __  6 

ifST  a:  J  Nov.  Tff. 
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promise  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  to 
torn  Mussulman  .♦ 

While  the  nation,  agitated  by  many 
rffttca.  strong  emotions,  looked  anzi- 
j«of tji«  onsly  forward  to  the  reassem- 
HogM.  bling  of  the  Houses,  tidings, 
"**■  which  increased  the  prevailing 
excitement,  arrived  from  France. 

The  long  and  heroic  struggle  which 
the  Huguenots  had  maintained  against 
the    French    government    had    been 
brought  to  a  final  close  by  the  ability 
and  vigour  of  Bichelieu.     That  great 
statesinan  vanquished  them ;  but  he 
confirmed  to  them  the  liberty  of  con- 
science which  had  been  b^towed  on 
them  by  the  edict  of  Nantes.     They 
vere  si^ered,  under  some  restraints  of 
no  galling  kind,  to  worship  God  accord- 
ing to  their  own  ritual,  and  to  write  in 
drfence  of  their  own  doctrine.     They 
were  admissible  to  political  and  mili- 
tary employment ;  nor  did  their  heresy, 
dnnng  a  considerable  time,  practically 
impede  their  rise  in  the  world.      Some 
of  them  commanded  the  armies  of  the 
state;  and  others  presided  over  im- 
portMit  departments  of  the  civil  ad- 
ministration.    At  length  a  change  took 
place.     Lewis    the    Fourteenth    had, 
from  an  early  age,  regarded  the  Cal- 
vinists  with  an  aversion  at  once  religi- 
ous and  political.     As  a  zealous  Boman 
Catholic,  he  detested  their  theological 
dogmas.    As  a  prince  fond  of  arbitrary 
power,  he  detested  those  republican 
theories  which  were  intermingled  with 
the  Genevese  divinity.      He  gradually 
retrenched  all  the  privileges  which  the 
schismatics    enjoyed.     He    interfered 
with  the  education  of  Protestant  chil- 
dren, confiscated  property  bequeathed 
to  Protestant  consistories,  and  on  frivo- 
lous   pretexts    shut    up     Protestant 
churches.      The  Protestant  ministers 
▼ere  harassed    by  the    taxgatherers. 
The  Protestant  magistrates  were  de- 
prived of  the  honour  of  nobility.    The 
Protestant  officers  of  the  royal  house- 
hold were  informed  that  His  Majesty 
dispensed  with  their  services.      Orders 
were  given  that  no  Protestant  should 

*  There  is  a  remarkable  acootmt  of  the  first 
"PPearance  of  the  symptoms  of  discontent 
ttoong  the  Tories  in  a  letter  of  Halifax  to 
Chesterfleld,  written  in  October,  1685.  Bur- 
aet,l684. 


be  admitted  into  the  legal  profession. 
The  oppressed  sect  showed  some  faint 
signs  of  that  spirit  which  in  the  pre- 
ening century  had  bidden  defiance  to 
the  whole  power  of  the  House  of  Va- 
lois.      Massacres  and  executions  fol- 
lowed.   Dragoons  were  quartered  in 
the  towns  where  the  heretics  were  nu- 
merous, and  in  the  country  seats  of  the 
heretic  gentry;  and  the  cruelty  and 
licentiousness  of  these  rude  mission- 
aries was  sanctioned  or  leniently  cen- 
sured by  the  government.     Still,  how- 
ever, the    edict    of    Nantes,    though 
practically  violated  in  its  most  essen- 
tial provisions,  had  not  been  formally 
rescinded;    and  the  King  repeatedly 
declared  in  solemn  public  acts  that  he 
was  resolved  to  maintain  it.    But  the 
bigots  and  flatterers  who  had  his  ear 
gave  him  advice  which  he  was  but  too 
willing  to  take.     They  represented  to 
him  that  his  rigorous  policy  had  been 
eminently  successful,  that  little  or  no 
resistance  had  been  made  to  his  will, 
that   thousands    of    Huguenots    had 
already  been   converted,   that^    if   he 
would  take  the  one  decisive  step  which 
yet  remained,  those  who  were  still  ob- 
stinate would  speedily  submit,  France 
would  be  purged  from  the  taint  of 
heresy,  and   her   prince  would   have 
earned  a  heavenly  crown  not  less  glori- 
ous than  that  of  Saint  Lewis.     These 
ai^uments  prevailed.     The  final  blow 
was  struck.     The  edict  of  Nantes  was 
revoked;  and  a  crowd  of  decrees  against 
the  sectaries  appeared  in  rapid  succes- 
sion.    Boys  and  girls  were  torn  from 
their  parents  and  sent  to  be  educated 
in  convents.    All  Calvinistic  ministers 
were  commanded  either  to  abjure  their 
religion  or  to  quit  their  country  within 
a  fortnight.     The  other  professors  of 
the  reformed  faith  were  forbidden  to 
leave  the  kingdom;  and,  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  making  their  escape, 
the  outports  and  frontiers  were  strictly 
guarded.     It    was    thought  that    the 
flocks,  thus  separated  from  the   evil 
shepherds,  would   soon  return  to  the 
true  fold.    But  in  spite  of  all  the  vi- 
gilance of  the  military  police  there  was 
a  vast  emigration.     It  was  calculated 
that,  in  a  ifew  months,  fifty  thousand 
families  quitted  France  for  ever.    Nop 
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were  the  refugees  such  as  a  country 
can  well  spare.  They  were  generally 
persons  of  intelligent  minds,  of  indus- 
trious habits,  and  of  austere  morals. 
In  the  list  are  to  be  found  names  emi- 
nent in  war,  in  science,  in  literature, 
and  in  art  Some  of  the  exiles  ofibred 
their  swords  to  William  of  Oi»nge, 
and  distinguished  themselves  by  the 
fupy  with  which  they  fought  against 
their"  persecutor.  0  thers  avenged  them- 
selves with  weapons  stiU  more  formid- 
able, and,  by  means  of  the  presses  of 
Holland,  England,  and  Germany,  in- 
flamed, during  thirty  years,  the  public 
mind  of  Europe  against  the  French 
government  A  more  peaceful  class 
erected  silk  manufactories  in  the 
eastern  suburb  of.  London^  One  de- 
tachment of  emigrants  taught  the 
Saxons  to  make  the  stufis  and  hats  of 
which  France  had  hitherto  enjoyed  a 
DMrnopoIy.  Another  planted  the  first 
Tines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.* 

In  ordinary.circumstances  the  courts 
of  Spain  and  of  Eome  would  have 
eigerly  applauded  a  prince  who  had 
made  vigorous  war  on  heresy.  But 
soch  was  the  hatred  inspired  by  the 
injustice  and  haughtiness  of  Lewis 
iJoAt,  when  he  became  a  persecutor,  the 
courts  of  Spain  and  Home  took  the  side 
<rf  religious  Hberty,  and  loudly  repro- 
bated the  cruelty  of  turning  &  savage 
and  licentious  soldiery  loose  on  an  un- 
(Ending  people. f  One  cry  of  grief 
and  rage  rose  from  the  whole  of  Pro'^ 
testant  Europe.  The  tidings  of  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
reached  England  about  a  week  before 
t^  day  to  which  the  Parliament  stood 
adjourned.  It  was  clear  then  that  the 
spirit  of  Gardiner  and  of  Alva  was 
still  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.      Lewis  was  not  inferior  to 

«  The  coBtemporary  tracts  in  yarions  lan- 
gaages  on  the  subject  of  this  persecution  ax& 
innumerable.  An  eminently  clear,  terse,  and 
spirited  summary  will  be  foimd  in  Voltaire's 
a^le  de  Louis  XTV. 

t  "  Misionarios  embotados,"  says  "Ronquillo. 
"  Apostoli  armati,"  says  Innocent.  There  is,  in 
the  Mackintosh  Collection,  a  remarkable  letter 

<m  this  subject  from  Bonquillo,  dated    J^^^^  ^ 

1686.  See  Venier,  Relatione  di  Francia,  1689, 
quoted  by  Professor  Rankc  in  hife  Homischen 
PSpste,  book  viii. 


James  in  geaeto^y  dnd  humamtj, 
and  was  certainly  far  superior  to  Jame» 
in  all  the  abilities  and  aequiranents  of 
a  statesman.  Lewis  had,  l^e  James, 
repeatedly  promised  te  r6^>ect  the 
privileges  of  his  Pi^testant  subjecti. 
Yet  Lewis  was  now  avowedly  a  perse- 
cutor of  the  reformed  religion.  What 
reason  was  t^iere,  then,  to  doubt  diat 
James  waited  only  for  an  opportuaity 
to  follow  the  example?  He  mM 
already  forming,  in  defiance  of  the  k«r, 
a  militairy  force  officered  to  a  grea^ 
extent  by  Boman  Catholics.  Was 
there  anything  unreasonable  in  the 
apprehension  that  this  force  might  be 
em^oyed  to  do  whAt  tlw  French 
dra^^ns  had  done  ? 

James  was  almost  as  much  distorbed 
as  his  subjects  by  the  conduct 
of  the  court  of  Versailles.  In  S^ 
truth,  that  court  had  acted  as  ^^^J 
if  it  had  meant  to  embarrass 
and  annoy  him.  Se  was  about  to  ask 
from,  a  Pbotestant  legislatore  a  foU 
toleration  for  Koman'  Catholics^  No- 
thing, therefore,  could  be  more  un- 
welcome icy  him  than  the  inSelligeice 
that,  in  a  neighbouring  country^  tolera- 
tion had  just  been  withdrawn  hf  a 
Komaa  Catholic  government  from  Pzo- 
testants.  His  vexation  was  increased 
by  a  speech  whidi  the  Bishop  of 
Valence,  in  the  name  of  the  Galliean 
clergy,  addressed  at  this  time  to  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth.  The  pious  Seveieiga 
of  England,  the  (ymtor  said,  looked  to 
the  most  Christian  Kiag  for  support 
against  a  heretical  nation.  It  was 
remarked  tbaf  the  membent  oi  the 
House  of  Commons  showed  particular 
anxiety  td  preeuee  copies  of  this 
harangue,  ana  thcUl  it  was  read  by  all 
Ea^shmen  with  indignation  aad 
alarm.*  James  was^  desirous  to  eoon- 
teract  the  impression  which  these 
things  had  made,  and  waS'  also  st  that 
moment  by  no  means  unwUling  to  let 
all  Europe  see  that  he  was  not  the 
sla^ve  of  France .  He  therefore  declared 
publicly  that  ho  disapproved  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Huguenots  bad 

•  "  Mi  dicono  che  tutti  cfoesti  parlameantarii 
ne  hanno  voluto  copia,  il  che  assolntamente 
avrft  causate  pessime  impressioni."— Adda, 
ijbv.  ^.  1685.    See  Evelyn's  Biary,  Kot.  t. 
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been  tieated,  granted  to  the  exiles 
fcMne  relief  from  his  privy  purse,  and, 
by  letters  under  his  great  seal^  invited 
ha  sabjects  to  imitate  his  liberality, 
la  a  very  few  months  it  became  clear 
tint  all  this  compassi(m  was  feigned 
&r  the  porpose  o£  ciyoling  his  Pariia- 
ment,  that  he  regarded  the  refugees 
vith  mortal  hatred,  and  that  he  re- 
gretted nothing  so  much  as  his  own 
inalnUtj  to  do  what  Lewis  had  done. 

On  the  ninth  of  November  the 
jj^^j.  Houses  met.  The  Commons 
«'^&-  were  summoned  to  the  bar  of 
^^  the  Lords;  and  the  King  spoke 
JJJ*  from  the  throne.  His  speech 
had  been  composed  by  himself. 
He  coBgratulated  his  loving  subjects 
<a  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in 
tbe  West :  but  he  added  that  the  speed 
vith  vdnch  that  rebellion  had  risen  to 
aloiDiiidable  height,  and  the  length  of 
tine  durmg  which  it  had  continued  ta 
age^  must  coirvinca  all  men  how  little 
<lq)endenee  could  be  i^aced  on  the 
^Qiiitia.  He  had,  therefore,  made  addi- 
tioMto  tiie  regular  army.  The  charge 
of  that  army  would  henceforth  be  more 
thui  double  of  what  it  had  been :  and  he 
trosted  that  the  Commons  would  grant 
Ima  the  means  of  defraying  the  increased 
expense.  He  then  informed  his  hearers 
that  he  had  em|doyed  some  officers 
▼lio  had  not  itisD.  the  test ;  but  he 
knew  those  officers  to  be  fit  for  public 
tnst  He  feared  that  artful  men 
'Btt^t  avail  themselves  <^  this  irregu- 
lai^  to  disturb  the  harmony  which 
ousted  between  himself  and  his  Pa]>- 
Haamt.  But  he  would  speak  out. 
He  was  determined  not  to  part  with 
•wvants  on  whose  fidelity  he  could 
1CI7,  <uid  whose  help  he  might  perhaps 
«ooiineed* 

This  expUcit  declaration  that  he  had 

AaooMd.  ^^o'^®^  *^®  ^*^s  which  were 
regarded  by  the  nation  as  the 
chief  safeguards  of  the  esta- 
^  blished  religion,  and  that  he 
was  reserved  to  persist  in  bretfek- 
lag  those  laws,  was  not  likely  to  soothe 
^  excited  feelings  of  his   subjects. 

•I^rdaf  Jonmala,  Nov.  9. 1686.  "Vengo 
"■iwitto,"  sa^  Adda,  "che  S.  M.  etessa 
•JWtooBipostoildiscorao."— De^atch  of  Nov. 
•;^g.  1685. 
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The  Lords,  seldom  disposed  to  take 
the  lead  in  opposition  to  a  government, 
consented  to  vote  him  formal  thanks 
for  what  he  had  said.  But  the  Com- 
mons were  in  a  less  complying  mood. 
When  they  had  returned  to  their  own 
House  there  was  a  long  silence ;  and 
the  fiices  of  many  of  the  most  respect- 
aible  members  expressed  deep  concern. 
At  length  Middleton  rose  and  moved 
the  House  to  go  instantly  into  committee 
on  the  King's  speech :  b«t  Sir  Edmund 
Jennings,  a  zealous  Tory  from  York- 
shire, who  was  supposed  to  sgeaik.  the 
sentiments  of  Panby,  protested  against 
this  course,  and  demanded  time  for 
consideration.  Sir  Thomas  Clargesy 
maternal  uncle  of  the  Duke  of  Albe- 
made,  and  long  distinguished  in  Pais 
liament  as  a  man  of  business  and  a 
vigilant  steward  of  the  public  money, 
took  the  same  side.  The  feeling  of  the 
House  could  not  be  mistaken.  Sir 
John  Emley,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, indsted  that  the  delay  should 
not  exceed  forty-eight  hours:  but  he 
was  overruled;  and  it  was  resolved 
that  the  discussion  should  be  postponed 
for  three  days.* 

The  interval  was  well  employed  by 
those  who  took  the  lead  against  the 
Court.  They  had  indeed  no  light  work 
to  perform.  In  three  days  a  country 
party  was  to  be  organised.  The  diffi- 
culty of  the  task  is  in  our  age  not 
easily  to  be  ajE^reciated ;  for  in  our 
age  aU  the  nation  assists  at  every 
deliberation  of  the  Lords  and  Com^ 
mons.  What  is  said  by  the  leaders  of 
the  ministry  and  of  the  opposition  after 
midnight  is  read  by  the  whole  metro- 
polis at  dawn,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Northumberland  and  Cornwall  in  the 
afternoon,  and  in  Ireland  and  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  on  the  morrow. 
In  our  age,  therefore,  the  stages  of 
legislation,  the  rules  of  debate,  the 
tactics  of  faction,  the  opinions,  temper, 
and  style  of  every  active  member  of 
either  House,  are  familiar  to  hundreds 

*  Commons'  Jomnals ;  Bramston's  Me- 
moirs ;  James  Van  l^eeuwen  to  tbe  States 
General,  Nov.  |g.  1685.  Van  Leeuwen  was 
secretary  of  the  Dutch  Embassy,  and  conr 
ducted  the  correspondence  in  the  absence 
of  Van  Cittcrs.  As  to  Clarges,  see  Burnet, 
I  i.  98. 
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of  thousands.  Every  man  who  now 
enters  parliament  possesses  what,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  would  have 
been  called  a  great  stock  of  parlia- 
mentary knowledge.  Such  knowledge 
was  then  to  be  obtained  only  by  actual 
parliamentary  service.  The  difference 
between  an  old  and  a  new  meiaber  was 
as  great  as  the  difference  between  a 
veteran  soldier  and  a  recruit  just  taken 
firom  the  plough ;  and  James's  Parlia- 
ment contained  a  most  unusual  propor- 
tion of  new  members,  who  had  brought 
from  their  country  seats  to  "Westminster 
no  political  knowledge  and  many  vio- 
lent prejudices.  These  gentlemen 
hated  the  Papists,  but  hated  the  Whigs 
not  less  intensely,  and  regarded  the 
King  with  superstitious  veneration. 
To  form  an  opposition  out  of  such 
materials  was  a  feat  which  required 
the  most  skilful  and  delicate  manage- 
ment. Some  men  of  great  weight, 
however,  undertook  the  work,  and 
performed  it  with  success.  Several 
experienced  Whig  politicians,  who  had 
not  seats  in  that  Parliament,  gave 
useful  advice  and  information.  On  the 
day  preceding  that  which  had  been 
fixed  for  the  debate,  many  meetings 
were  held  at  which  the  leaders  in- 
structed the  novices;  an(^  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  these  exertions  had  not 
been  thrown  away.* 

The  foreign  embassies  were  all  in  a 
8«nu-       ferment.     It  was  well  under- 

gorern-  now  dccide  the  great  question, 
"'*°'*'  whether  the  King  of  England 
was  or  was  not  to  be  the  vassal  of  the 
King  of  France.  The  ministers  of  the 
House  of  Austria  were  most  anxious 
that  James  should  give  satisfaction  to 
his  Parliament.  Innocent  had  sent  to 
London  two  persons  charged  to  incul- 
cate moderation,  both  by  admonition 
and  by  example.  One  of  them  was 
John  Leybum,  an  English  Dominican, 
who  had  been  secretary  to  Cardinal 
Howard,  and  who,  with  some  learning 
and  a  rich  vein  of  natural  humour,  was 
the  most  cautious,  dexterous,  and 
taciturn  of  men.  He  had  recently 
been  consecratedBishopof  Adrumetum, 

•  B3rmon,Nov.|f-1685. 


and  named  Vicar  Apostolic  in  Great 
Britain.  Ferdinand,  Count  of  Adda, 
an  Italian  of  no  eminent  abilities,  bat 
of  mild  temper  and  courtly  manners, 
had  been  appointed  Nuncio.  These 
functionaries  were  eagerly  welcomed 
by  James.  No  Koman  Catiiolic  Bishop 
had  exercised  spiritual  functions  in 
the  island  during  more  than  half  a 
century.  No  Nimcio  had  been  received 
here  during  the  hundred  and  twenty 
seven  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  death  of  Mary.  Leybum  was 
lodged  in  Whitehall,  and  received  a 
pension  of  a  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
Adda  did  not  yet  assume  a  public 
character.  He  passed  for  a  foreigner 
of  rank  whom  curiosity  had  brought  to 
London,  appeared  daily  at  court,  and 
was  treated  with  high  consideration. 
Both  the  Papal  emissaries  did  their 
best  to  diminish,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  odium  inseparable  from  the  of&oes 
which  they  filled,  and  to  restrain  the 
rash  zeal  of  James.  The  Nuncio,  in 
particular,  declared  that  nothing  could 
be  more  ii\jurious  to  the  interests  of 
the  Church  of  Home  than  a  rupture 
between  the  King  and  the  Parliament* 
Barillon  was  active  on  the  other  side. 
The  instructions  which  he  received 
from  Versailles  on  this  occasion  well 
deserve  to  be  studied ;  for  they  furnish 
a  key  to  the  policy  systematically 'por- 
sued  by  his  master  towards  Eng^d 
during  the  twenty  years  which  pre- 
ceded our  revolution.  The  advices 
from  Madrid,  Lewis  wrote,  were  alarm- 
ing. Strong  hopes  were  entertained 
there  that  James  would  ally  himself 
closely  with  the  House  of  Austria,  as 
soon  as  he  should  be  assured  that  his 
Parliament  would  give  him  no  trouble. 
In  these  circumstances,  it  was  evidentiy 
the  interest  of  France  that  the  Paih'a- 

*  Dodd's  CJhurch  History ;  Van  Leemren, 
Nov.  1^.  1685;  BarUlon,  Dec  24. 1685.  Bft- 
riUon  says  of  Adda,  "  On  I'avoit  fait  prgvenir 
que  la  surety  et  I'avantage  des  CathoUqnes 
consistoient  dans  nne  r^nnion  entidre  de  ta, 
Majesty  Britaonique  et  de  son  parleanent" 

Letters  of  Innocent  to  James,  dated  ^,'i 
and  ^^^  3/  1685  ;  Despatches  of  Adda,  Not. 

YS'  fi»d  Nov.  Jg.  1686.  The  very  interesting 
corref^pondenoe  of  Adda,  copied  from  tbe  Pqiil 
archives,  is  in  the  British  Mnseum. 
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ment  should  prove  refractory.  Barillon 
▼as  therefore  directed  to  act,  with  all 
possible  precautions  against  detection, 
the  part  of  a  makebate.  At  court  he 
▼as  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  stimu- 
lating the  religious  zeal  and  the  kingly 
pride  of  James ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  might  be  desirable  to  have  some 
secret  conmiunication  -with  the  male- 
contents.  Such  communication  would 
indeed  be  hazardous,  and  would  require 
the  utmost  adroitness :  yet  it  might 
peAaps  be  in  the  |)ower  of  the  Ambas- 
sador, without  committing  himself  or 
his  government,  to  animate  the  zeal  of 
the  opposition  for  the  laws  and  liber- 
ties of  England,  and  to  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  those  laws  and  liberties  were 
not  regarded  by  his  master  with  an 
unfriendly  eye.* 

Lewis,  when  he  dictated  these  in- 
coooiittce  stnictions,  did  not  foresee  how 
cJ^ma  speedily  and  how  completely 
£^,  his  uneasiness  would  be  re- 
f^^  moved  by  the  obstinacy  and 
stupidity  of  James.  On  the  twelfth 
of  NoTember  the  House  of  Commons 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the 
royal  speech.  The  Solicitor  General, 
Heneage  Finch,  was  in  the  chair.  The 
debate  was  conducted  by  the  chiefs  of 
the  new  country  party  with  rare  tact 
and  address.  No  expression  indicating 
disrespect  to  the  Sovereign  or  sympathy 
for  rebels  was  suffered  to  escape.  The 
W«3tem  insurrection  was  always  men- 
tioned with  abhorrence.  Nothing  was 
said  of  the  barbarities  of  Kirke  and 
Je£&eys.  It  was  admitted  that  the 
heavy  expenditure  which  had  been 
occasioned  by  the  late  troubles  justified 
the  King  in  asking  some  further  supply : 
hut  strong  objections  were  made  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  army  and  to  the 
infraction  of  the  Test  Act. 

The  subject  of  the  Test  Act  the 
courtiers  appear  to  have  carefully 
avoided.  They  harangued,  however, 
with  some  force  on  the  great  superi- 
ority of  a  regular  army  to  a  militia. 
One  of  them  tauntingly  asked  whether 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom  was  to  be 
entrusted  to  the  beefeaters.    Another 

*  This  moet  remarkable  despatch  bears  date 
the  ^th  of  November  1685,  and  will  be  found 
In  Uie  Appendix  to  Mr.  Fox's  History. 


said  that  he  should  be  glad  to  know 
how  the  Devonshire  trainbands,  who 
had  fled  in  confusion  before  Mon> 
mouth's  scythemen,  would  have  faced 
the  household  troops  of  Lewis.  But 
these  arguments  had  little  effect  on 
Cavaliers  who  still  remembered  vrith 
bitterness  the  stem  rule  of  the  Protec- 
tor. The  general  feeling  was  forcibly 
expressed  by  the  first  of  the  Tory 
country  gentlemen  of  England,  Edward 
Seymour.  He  admitted  &at  the  militia 
was  not  in  a  satisfactory  state,  but 
maintained  that  it  might  be  remodelled. 
The  remodelling  might  require  money : 
but,  for  his  own  part,  he  would  rather 
give  a  million  to  keep  up  a  force  from 
which  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  than  half 
a  million  to  keep  up  a  force  of  which 
he  must  ever  be  afraid.  Let  the  train- 
baflds  be  disciplined :  let  the  navy  be 
strengthened ;  and  the  country  would 
be  secure.  A  standing  army  was  at 
best  a  mere  drain  on  the  public  re- 
sources. The  soldier  was  withdrawn 
from  all  useful  labour.  He  produced 
nothing:  he  consumed  the  fruits  of 
the  industry  of  other  men;  and  he 
domineered  over  those  by  whom  he  was 
supported.  But  the  nation  was  now 
threatened,  not  only  with  a  standing 
army,  but  with  a  Popish  standing  army, 
with  a  standing  army  officered  by  men 
who  might  be  very  amiable  and  ho- 
nourable, but  who  were  on  principle 
enemies  to  the  constitution  of  the 
realm.  Sir  "William  Twisden,  member 
for  the  county  of  Kent,  spoke  on  the 
same  side  with  great  keenness  and  loud 
applause.  Sir  Richard  Temple,  one  of 
the  few  "Whigs  who  had  a  seat  in  that 
Parliament,  dexterouslyaccommodating^ 
his  speech  to  the  temper  of  his  audience, 
reminded  the  House  that  a  standing 
army  had  been  found,  by  experience, 
to  be  as  dangerous  to  the  just  authority 
of  princes  as  to  the  liberty  of  nations. 
Sir  John Maynard,  themost  learned  law- 
yer of  his  time,  took  part  in  the  debate. 
He  was  now  more  than  eighty  years  old, 
and  could  well  remember  the  political 
contests  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First. 
He  had  sate  in  the  Long  Parliament^ 
and  had  taken  part  with  the  Round- 
heads, but  had  always  been  for  lenient 
counsels,  and  had  laboured  to  bring 
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aiboat  ft  general  reconciliation.  His 
abilities,  which  age  had  not  impaired, 
and  his  professional  knowledge,  which 
had  long  ov^^wed  all  Westminster 
HftU,  commanded  the  ear  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  He,  too>  declared  him- 
self against  the  augmentation  of  the 
regular  forces. 

After  much  debafte,  it  was  resolved 
that  a  supply  should  be  granted  to  the 
Crown;  but  itwaa  also  resolved  that 
a  bill  fidiould  be  brought  in  for  making 
iAke  militia  nuH^e  efficient.  This  last 
resolution  wa»  tantamount  to  a.  deda^ 
ration  against  the  standing  army.  The 
£ing  was  greatfy  displeased ;  and  it 
w»A  whispeoed  that,  if  things  went  on 
thus,  the  session  would,  not  be  of  long 
duration.* 

On  the  morrow  the  contention  was 
renewed.  The  language  of  the  coun- 
lay  party  wa»  perceptibly  bolder  and 
sharper  than  on  the  preceding  day. 
That  paragraph  of  the  King's  speech 
which  relived  to  supply  {^receded  the 
paragraph  whicb  related  to  the  test 
On  this  ground  Middleton  proposed, 
that  the  paragrs^h  relatiog  to  supply 
i^KMild  be  first  camadered  in  committee. 
The  opposition  moved  the  previous 
question,  Th^  contended  that  the 
reiMKmaldf^  and  eonstitutional  practice 
was  to  grsoit  no  mon^  till  grievances 
had  been  redressed,  and  &at  there 
wouM  be  an  end  of  thifr  piactice  if  the 
House  though!*  itself  bound  servilely 
to  follow  the  order  in  which  matters 
were  mentiiO&ed  by  the  King  from^  the 
thirone. 

•  Gommons'  Jbnmalflv  Ifbv.  12. 1685  ;  Van. 
Lwnwen,  Noy.  ||. ;  Barillon,  Nov.  ||. ;  Sir 
Jokn  Bramston's  Memoirs.  The  best  r^>ort 
of  the  debates  of  the  Commons  in  November 
1685,  is  one  of  which  the  history  is  somewhat 
csEioaa.  There-  are  two-  manusDVipt  «opiies  of 
it  in  the  British  Museum,  Harl.  7187.  ;  Laus. 
253.  In  these  copies  the  names  of  the  speakers 
are  given  at  length.  The  author  of  the  Life 
of  JanDCB  published  in  1703  tronaeribed  this 
report,  but  gaive  only  the  initials  of  the 
speakers.  The  editors  of  Chandler's  Debates 
and  of  the  Parliamentary  History  guessed 
trom  tHese  initials  at  the  names,  and  aosie> 
ISaies  g^u^sed  wrong.  They  ascribe  to  Waller 
a  very  remarkable  speech,  which  will  here- 
after be  mentioned,  and  which  was  really 
aaade  by  Windham,  member  for  Salisbiwy. 
It  was  with  some  ooneem  that  I  found  my- 
self forced  to  give  up  the  belief  that  the  last 
words  uttered  in  public  by  "Waller  were  so 
bonourable  to  him. 


The    division    was    taken   on    ths 
question  whether  Middleton' s  motioa 
should  be  put.    The  Noes  were  ordered 
by  the  Speaker  to  go  forth  into  the 
lobby.      They  resented  this  much,  and 
complained  loudly  of  his  i^rvility  and 
partiality:    for   they   conceived   thaty 
according  to  the  intricate  and  subtle 
rule  which  was  then    in    force,  and 
which,  in  our  time,  was  superseded  by 
a  more  rational  and  convenient  prac- 
tice, they  were  entitled  to  keep  their 
seats ;    and  it  was   held   by   all  tiia 
parliamentary  tacticians^  of  tiiat  age 
that  the  party  which   stayed  in  tSe 
House  had  an  advantage  over  the  party 
which  w«nt  out ;  for  the  accommodar- 
tion   on    the    benches    was    then   so 
deficient  that  no  person  who  had  been 
fortunate   enough  to  get  a  good  seat 
was  willing  to  lose  it     Nevertheless, 
to  the  dismay  of  the  mkiistera,  many 
persons  on  whose  votes  the  Court  had 
absolutely  depended  were  seen  moving 
towards  the  door.     Among  them  was 
Charles  Fox,  Paymaster  of  the  Forces^ 
and  son  of  Sir  St^hen  Fox,  Clerk  of 
the  Green  Cloth.     The  Paymaster  had 
been  induced  by  his  friends  to  absent 
himself  during  part  of  the  discussioB. 
But  his  anxiety  had  become  insupport- 
able.    He  came  down  to  the  Speakei^s 
chamber,   heard  part  of  tbe   debate, 
withdrew,  and,  after  hesitating  for  an 
houET  or  two  between  conscience  and 
five  thousand  pounds  &  year,  took  a 
manly  resolution  and  rushed  into  the 
House   just   in  time   to  vote.      Two 
officers    of   the    army,    Colonel  John 
Parcy  bob  of  the  L^rd  Conyera^  and 
Captain  Jam«s  Kendall,   withdrew  to 
the  lobl^.     Middleton  went  down  to 
the  bar  and  expostulated  warmly  wiUi 
them.    He  particularly  addressed  him- 
self to  Kendall,  a  needy  retainer  of  the 
Court,  who  had,,  in  obedience  to  the 
royal  mandate,  been  sent  to  Parliament 
by  a  packed  corporation  in  Cornwall, 
and  who  had  recently  obtained  a  grant 
of  a  hundred  head  c^  rebels  sentenced 
to  transportation*     "  Sir,"  said  Middle- 
too,  "have  not  you  a  troop  of  horse  in 
ffis  Majesty's  servke  ? "     "  Yes>  my 
Lord,"  answered  Kendall:    "but  my 
elder  brother  is  just  dead,  and  haa  left 
me  seven  hundred  a  year.*' 
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When  the  tellers  had  done  their 
^^^  office  it  appeared  that  tiw 
ttogo-  Ajes  were  one  hundred  and 
Tenunait  ^jgjjjjj.  ^^q^  ^nd  the  Noes  one 

hundred  and  eighty  three.  In  that 
House  of  Commons  which  had  been 
brought  together  by  the  nnscropaloua 
ise  of  chicanei^,  of  corruption^  and 
of  Tiolence^  in  that  House  of  Comttons 
of  which  James  had  said  that  more 
than  eleren  twelfths  of  the  members 
i^re  mcisk  as  ha  would  hiaself  hiMre 
nominaited,  the  Court  had  sustained  a 
defeat  on  a  vital  questaon.* 

la  conseqiMnce  of  this-  Tot&  the 
expressioi^  whdch  the  King  had  used 
respecting  the  test  were  taken  into 
consideration.  It  wa«»  resolved,  after 
much  discussion,  that  an  addi?es»  should 
be  presented  to  him,  remindkg  hdm 
that  he  could  iu>t  legally  continue  to 
employ  of&eers  who  refused  to  qualify, 
andpreseuig  him  to  giye  such  direc>' 
tions  as  might  quiet  the  apprehensions 
and  jealousies  of  hds  people,  f 

A.  motion  wa^  then  made^  tbad  tbe 
Lords  should  be  requested  to  join  in 
the  address.  Whether  this  motion 
V2A  honestly  made  by  the  opposition, 
in  the  hope  that  tbe  ccMicurrenee  ef  the 
peers  would  add  weight  to  the  remon- 
strance, or  artfully  made  by  the  cour- 
tiecs,  in  the  hope  that  a  l»reach  between 
the  Houses  might  be  the  consequence, 
it  is  now  impossible  to  discover.  The 
proposition  was  rejected.  X 

•  CinmAnnatJ  JvoiwOs,  Mov.  13. 1688  ;  Btom* 

Eton's  Kemeirs;  Bereiby's  Memoirs;  Beanl- 
ton,  Nov.  If. ;  Van  Leoaw^i,  Nov.  ||. ;  Me- 
moirs of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  1717 ;  The  Case  of 
tie  Church  of  Bn^and  fairly  stated ;  Burnet, 
i.  686.  axtd  Speaker  OtsHavr's  note. 

t  Couhbohs'  Jo«nMti«,  Nov.- 13. 1685 ;  Harl. 
ICS.  7187. ;  Lanadowne  US,  258. 

X  The  conflict  of  testfinony  on  this  subject 
i»  most  extraordinary ;  and,  after  long  con- 
ddeiation,  I  must  ovrtk  that  the  balance  seems 
to  me  to  be  exactly  poised.  In  the  Life  of 
James  (1702),  the  motion  is  represented  as  a 
ooort  motion.  This  account  is  conflrmed  by 
a  ronailcable  passage  in  the  Stuart  Papers, 
which  was  corrected  by  the  Pretender  him- 
self. (Life  of  James  the  Second,  ii.  66.)  On 
Ae  other  hamd,  Iteresby,  who  vras  present, 
and  BariOon,  who  ought  to  have  been  well 
informed,  represent  the  motion  as  an  opposi- 
tion motion.  The  Harlelan  and  Lansdowne 
Euaiiscripts  (fifferin  the  single  word  on  which 
the  whole  depends.  Unfortunately  Bramston 
was  not  at  tlfe  Hense  that  day.  James  Van 
Leemren  mentions  the  motion  and  the  divl- 
lion,  bat  does  not  add  a  word  which  can 


The  House  then  resolved  itself  into 
a  committee,^  for  the  purpose  oi  con- 
sidering the  amovjit  of  supply  to  be 
granted.      The  King  wanted  fourteen 
himdred  thousand  pounds;    but    the 
ministers  saw  that  it  would  be  vain  ta 
ask  for  so  large  a  sum.   The  CImneellor 
of  the  Exch^oer  mentioned  twelve 
hundred  thousand  pounds.    The  chiefs 
of  the  opposition  replied  that  to  vote 
for  sueha  grant  wiould  be  to  voUe  for  the 
permanence  of  the  present  military  es- 
tablishment: they  were  disposed  to  give 
only  so  much  as  might  suffice  to  keep  the 
regular  troops  on  foot  till  the  militia 
coold  be  remodelled ;  and  they  thore- 
lore  proposed  floKir'  huBdred  thousand 
pounds.       The    courtiers    exclaimed 
against  this  motion  as  unworthy  of 
the  House   and  disrespectful  to    the 
King:  but  they  were  manfully  encoun- 
tersd.     One  of  the*  western  members, 
John  "Windham,  who  sate  for  Salisbu^,. 
especiaUy  distinguished  himself     He 
had  always^  he  said,  looked  with  dread 
and  ayenion  en  stsmding  armies ;  and 
recent    experience    had    strengthened 
those  feelmgs.    He  then  yentured  to 
touch  on  a  theme  wbidi  had  hitherto 
been  studiously  avoided.    He  described 
the  desolation  of  the  western  counties. 
The  people,  he  said,   were  weary  of 
the  oppression   of  the  troops,  weary 
of  firee  quairters,   of  depredations,  of 
still  fouler  crimes  which  the  law  called 
felonies,  but  for  which,  when  perpe*' 
trated  by  tiiis  dass  of  felons,  no  redress' 
could  be  obtained.      The  King's  ser- 
vant's had  indeed  told  the  House  that 
excdlent  rules  had  been  laid  down  for 
the  govermii«it  of  the  army ;  but  none 
could  venture  to  say  that  these  rules 
had  been  observed.     "What,  then,  was 
the  inevitable  inference  ?     Bid  not  the 
contrast  between  the  pji^temal  injunc- 
tions issued  from  the  throne  and  th» 
insupportable  tyranny  of  the  soldiers 
prove  that  the  army  was  even  now  too 
strong  for  the  prince  as  well  as  for  the 

throw  the  smallest  light  on  the  state  of  parties. 
I  must  own  myself  unable  to  draw  with  con- 
fidence any  iirference  from  the  names  of  the 
tellers,  Sir  Joseph  "Williamson  and  Sir  Francis 
Russell  for  the  majority,  and  Lord  Ancram  and 
Sir  Henry  Goodricke  for  the  minority*  I 
should  have  thought  Lord  Ancram  likely  te 
go  with  the  court,  and  Sir  Henry  Goodiricke 
likely  to  go  with  the  opposition. 
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people  ?  The  Commons  might  surely, 
with  perfect  consistency,  while  they 
reposed  entire  confidence  in  the  inten- 
tions of  His  Majesty,  refuse  to  make 
any  addition  to  a  force  which  it  was 
dear  that  His  Majesty  could  not  manage. 
The  motion  that  the  sum  to  be 
granted  should  not  exceed  four 
M^ot    hundred  thousand  pounds,  was 

iiJiSrent  ^°^*  ^y  twelve  votes.  This 
victory  of  the  ministers  was 
little  better  than  a  defeat.  The  leaders 
of  the  country  party,  nothing  disheart- 
ened, retreated  a  little,  made  another 
stand,  and  proposed  the  sum  of  seven 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  com- 
mittee divided  again,  and  the  courtiers 
were  beaten  by  two  hundred  and 
twelve  votes  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy.* 

On  the  following  day  the  Commons 
went  in  procession  to  White- 
3Jrt^»  hall  with  their,  address  on  the 
^^ou!  s^l>ject  of  the  test.  The  King 
received  them  on  his  throne. 
The  address  was  drawn  up  in  respectful 
and  affectionate  language;  for  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  had  voted  for  it 
were  zealously  and  even  superstitiously 
loyal,  and  had  readily  agreed  to  insert 
some  complimentary  phrases,  and  to 
omit  every  word  which  the  courtiers 
thought  offensive.  The  answer  of 
James  was  a  cold  and  sullen  repri- 
mand. He  declared  himself  greatly 
displeased  and  amazed  that  the  Com- 
mons should  have  profited  so  little  by 
the  admonition  which  he  had  given 
them.  "  But^"  said  he,  "  however  you 
may  proceed  on  your  part,  I  will  be 
very  steady  in  all  the  promises  which 
I  have  made  to  you."  f 

The  Commons  reassembled  in  their 
chamber,  discontented,  yet  somewhat 
overawed.  To  most  of  them  the  King 
was  still  an  object  of  filial  reverence. 
Three  more  years  filled  with  bitter 
injuries,  and  with  not  less  bitter 
insults,  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  dis- 
solve the  ties  which  bound  the  Cavalier 
gentry  to  the  throne. 

The  Speaker  repeated  the  substance 
of  the  King's  reply.     There  was,  for 

*  Ck>inmon8'  Jonmals,  Nov.  16. 1685 ;  Harl. 
MS.  7187. ;  Lansdowne  MS.  235. 
t  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  17, 18. 1685. 


some  time,  a  solemn  stillness:  then 
the  order  of  the  day  was  read  in 
regular  course;  and  the  House  vent 
into  committee  on  the  bill  for  remodel- 
ling the  militia. 

In  a  few  hours,  however,  the  spirit 
of    the    opposition    revived.  cok««8m. 
When,  at  the  dose  of  the  day,  ^^^ 
the  Speaker  resumed  the  chair,  moufcr 
Wharton,  th^  boldest  and  most  ioS» 
active  of  the  Whigs,  proposed  **"** 
that  a  time  should  be  appointed  for 
taking  His  M^esty's  answer  into  con- 
sideration.     John  Coke,  member  for 
Derby,  though  a  noted  Toiy,  seconded 
Wharton.      "I  hope,"  he  said,  "that 
we  are  all  Englishmen,  and  that  ve 
shall  not  be  frightened  from  our  daty 
by  a  few  high  words.*' 

It  was  manfully,  but  not  wisely, 
spoken.  The  whole  House  was  in  a 
tempest  "Take  down  his  words," 
«  To  the  bar,"  "  To  the  Tower,"  re- 
soimded  ^m  every  side.  T^ose  who 
were  most  lenient  proposed  that  the 
offender  should  be  reprimanded:  bat 
the  ministers  vehemently  insisted  that 
he  should  be  sent  to  prison.  The  House 
might  pardon,  they  said,  offences 
committed  against  itself,  but  had  no 
right  to  pardon  an  insult  offered  to  the 
Crown.  Coke  was  sent  to  the  Tower. 
The  indiscretion  of  one  man  had  de- 
ranged the  whole  system  of  tactics 
which  had  been  so  ably  concerted  bj 
the  chiefs  of  the  opposition.  It  was  in 
vain  that,  at  that  moment,  Edward 
Seymour  attempted  to  rally  his  fol- 
lowers, exhorted  them  to  fix  a  day 
for  discussing  the  Eling's  answer,  sai 
expressed  his  confidence  that  the  dis- 
cussion would  be  conducted  with  the 
respect  due  from  subjects  to  the  sore- 
reign.  The  members  were  so  much 
cowed  by  the  royal  displeasure,  and 
so  much  incensed  by  the  rudeness  of 
Coke,  that  it  would  not  have  been  safe 
to  divide.* 

The  House  ai^oumed;  and  the  mi- 
nisters flattered  themselves  that  the 
spirit  of  opposition  was  quelled.  But 
on  the  morrow,  the  nineteenth  of  No- 
vember, new  and  alarming  i^rmptoins 

*  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  18. 1685  ;  Hari. 
MS.  7187. ;  Lansdowne  MS.  253. :  Boniat* 
i.  667. 
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i^peared.  The  time  had  arrived  for 
tating  into  consideration  the  petitions 
which  had  been  presented  from  all 
parts  of  England  against  the  late  elec- 
tions. When,  on  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Parliament,  Seymour  had  complained 
of  the  force  and  fraud  by  which  the 
gOTemment  had  prevented  the  sense  of 
oonstitaent  bodies  from  being  fairly 
taken,  he  had  found  no  seconder.  But 
many  who  had  then  flinched  from  his 
side  had  subsequently  taken  heart,  and, 
with  Sir  John  Lowther,  member  for 
Cumberland,  at  their  head,  had,  before 
the  recess,  suggested  that  there  oueht 
to  be  an  inquiry  into  the  abuses  which 
bad  80  mudi  excited  the  public  mind. 
The  House  was  now  in  a  much  more 
angiy temper;  and  many  voices  were 
boldly  raised  in  menace  and  accusation. 
The  ministers  were  told  that  the  nation 
expected,  and  should  have,  signal  re- 
dress. Meanwhile  it  was  dexterously 
intimated  that  the  best  atonement 
^fhich  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
brought  into  the  House  by  irregular 
means  could  make  to  the  public  was  to 
use  his  ill  acquired  power  in  defence  of 
the  religion  and  liberties  of  his  coimtrv. 
No  member,  who,  in  that  crisii,  did 
his  duty,  had  anything  to  fear.  It 
might  he  necessary  to  unseat  him ;  but 
the  whole  influence  of  the  opposition 
should  be  employed  to  procure  his  re- 
election.* 

On  the  same  day  it  became  clear 
^^  that  the  spirit  of  opposition 
toSw'^  had  spread  from  the  Commons 
b'ST"  to  the  Lords,  and  even  to  the 
}*^j  episcopal  bench.  William  Ca- 
J^wn-  vendi^  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
took  the  lead  in  the  Upper 
House;  and  he  was  well  qualifled  to  do 
^'  In  wealth  and  influence  he  was 
second  to  none  of  the  English  nobles ; 
and  the  general  voice  designated  him 
A8  the  finest  gentleman  of  his  time. 
Hit  magnificence,  his  taste,  his  talents, 

*  Lonsdale's  Memoirs.  Burnet,  tells  us  (i. 
^.)  that  a  sharp  debate  about  elections  took 
Pttoe  in  the  House  of  Commons  after  Coke's 
^unittaL  It  must  therefore  have  been  on 
«e  19th  of  November ;  for  Coke  was  com- 
Butted  late  on  the  18th,  and  the  Parliament 
WM  prorogued  on  the  20th.  Burnet's  narra- 
wn  is  confirmed  by  the  Journals,  from  which 
»  Mipean  that  several  elections  were  under 
«««>a«ion  on  the  19th. 


his  classical  learning,  his  high  spiiity 
the  grace  and  urbanity  of  his  manners, 
were  admitted  bv  hui  enemies.  His 
eulogists,  unhappily,  could  not  pretend 
that  his  morals  had  escaped  untainted 
from  the  widespread  contagion  of  that 
age.  Though  an  enemy  of  Popery  and 
of  arbitrary  power,  he  had  been  averse 
to  extreme  courses,  had  been  willing, 
when  the  Exclusion  Bill  was  lost^  to 
agree  to  a  compromise,  and  had  never 
been  concemea  in  the  illegal  and  im- 
prudent schemes  which  had  brought 
discredit  on  the  Whig  party.  But, 
while  blaming  part  of  the  conduct  of 
his  friends,  he  had  not  failed  to  per- 
form zealously  the  most  arduous  and 
perilous  duties  of  friendship.  He  had 
stood  near  Kussell  at  the  bar,  had 
parted  from  him  on  the  sad  morning  of 
the  execution  with  dose  embraces  and 
with  many  bitter  tears,  nay,  had  offered 
to  manage  an  escape  at  the  hazard  of 
his  own  life.*  This  great  nobleman 
now  proposed  that  a  day  should  be 
fixed  for  considering  the  royal  speech. 
It  was  contended,  on  the  other  side, 
that  the  Lords,  by  voting  thanks  for 
the  speech,  had  precluded  themselves 
from  complaining  of  it  But  this  ob- 
jection was  treated  with  contempt  by 
Halifax.  "  Such  thanks,"  he  said  witn 
the  sarcastic  pleasantry  in  which  he 
excelled,  "  imply  no  approbation.  We 
are  thankful  whenever  our  gracious 
Sovereign  deigns  to  speak  to  us.  Espe- 
cially thankfrd  are  we  when,  as  on  the 
present  occasion,  he  speaks  out,  and 
gives  us  fair  warning  of  what  we  are  to 
suffer."  t  Dr.  Henry  Compton,  Bishop 
of  London,  spoke  strongly  for 
the  motion.  Though  not  ^ted  Suhopof 
with  eminent  abilities,  nor  ^"<*«»* 
deeply  versed  in  the  learning  of  his 
profession,  he  was  always  heaI^d  by  the 
House  with  respect ;  for  he  was  one  of 

*  Burnet,  i.  660. ;  Funeral  Sermon  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  preached  by  Kennet, 
1708;  Travels  of  Cosmo  III.  in  England; 
The  Hazard  of  a  Death-bed  Bepentanoe  argued 

from  the  Bemorse  of  Conscience  of  W , 

late  D of  D ,  when  dying,  a  most 

absurd  pamphlet  by  John  Dimton  which 
reached  a  tenth  edition. 

t  Bramston's  Memoirs.  Burnet  is  incorrect 
both  as  to  the  time  when  the  remark  was 
made  and  as  to  tho  person  who  made  it.  In 
Halifax's  Letter  to  a  Dissenter  will  be  found 
a  remarkable  allusion  to  thia  discussion. 
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tlieiev{dergyTnen  who  could,  in  that 
ag^,  hoMt  <of  noible  blood.  JSict  own 
Jbjaltj,  8jm1  the  ioyaltj  of  hie  family, 
had  .1»»en  signally  pcoved.  His  father, 
the  ^second  EmL  c^  j^'orthawpton,  had 
iboghJb  bravely  for  King  Chadea  the 
Firat,  and^  surrounded  bj  the  parlia- 
mentary «oldiera,  had  fallen,  emord  in 
hand,  refusing  to  giv^  kmt  take  quarter. 
The  Bishop  himseli^  he&ie  he  was  or- 
dained, had  borne  axsm  in  the  Ouards ; 
juad,  though  he  generally  did  his  best 
<to  preserve  the  .gpa\nity  and  sobriety 
befitting  a  prelate,  some  flashes  of  his 
jnilitary  spirit  would,  to  the  last,  ocoa- 
jdonaUy  break  Ibrth.  He  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  reLigio«s  education 
of  the  two  Prinoesses,  and  had  aoquitted 
himself  of  that  important  duty  in  a 
manner  which  had  satisfied  aU  good 
Protestent^,  and  had  ceeored  to  him 
considerable  .influesee  over  the  minds 
of  his  pupik,  e^efiuUiy  of  the  Lady 
Anne.*  He  now  declared  that  he  was 
-empow^ed  to  speak  the  sense  of  hm 
brethren,  and  that,  in  their  <^inion  and 
in  his  own,  the  whole  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical constitution  of  t^  jealm  was 
in  danger. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  speedies 

inicimat  ^^  ^^^  ^^  "^^  made  by  a 
jEoriUiuit.  young   man,  whose  eocentric 

oareer  was  destimed  to  amaze  Europe. 
This  was  Ohsjrles  Moasdaunt,  Fiscount 
JVEordaunt,  widely  renowned,  many 
yeaics  later,  as  Earl  of  Peterborough. 
Already  be  had  given  abundant  proofs 
Kxf  his  courage,  of  his  cafiaeity,  akd  of 
that  strai^e  unsoundness  of  mind  which 
made  his  countge  and  capacity  almost 
useless  to  his  country.  Akeady  he  had 
distinguished  himself  as  a  wit  and  a 
scholar,  as  a  soldier  and  a  sailor.  He 
had  even  set  his  heart  on  rivalling 
Hourdaloue  and  Bossuet.  Thongh  an 
Avowed  freethinker,  he  had  sate  up  all 
night  at  sea  to  compose  sermons,  and 
had  with  great  difficulty  been  prevented 
ifrom  edifying  the  crew  of  a  man  of  war 
with  his  pious  oratory.f  He  now  ad- 
dressed the  House  of  Peers,  for  the  first 
time,  with  characteristic  eloquence, 
sprightliness,  and  audacity.  He  blamed 

••  Wood,  Ath.  Ox. ;  GU>ooh's  Funeral  Sermon 
on  Bishop  Compton, 
t  Teonge's  Diary. 


the  Commons  for  mpt  .having  tak/m  • 
bold^epr  line.    *'  They  hav«  ,been  afinid," 
he  isaid,  ''  to  speak  o^.     They  ha»e 
talked  of  appM^bensicns  and  jejdouaist. 
What  have  apiHrehension  aod  jealousy 
to  do  here?  Apprehension  andjeaWusy 
are  the  feelings  with  whidi  we  zegaid 
future  and  uneertaw  .evils.    The  efH 
which  we  aoa  eonsidedng  ds  neitiwr 
future  nor  BUteftain.  A  standing  amy 
exiatfi.    It  is  (t^oesed  by  Pafists.  We 
have  BO  i^neign  jQMWiy.     There  is  bo 
rebellion  in  the  land.    Por  what,  Ikee, 
is  this  force  maintained,  except  tor  the 
purpose  of  enbv^rtipg  oar  ham,^ad 
establishing  that  arbitaraiy  power  which 
is  so  ju^ly  abhorred  by  JBngluriuaen  ?*^ 
Je^ys  9pQke  against  the  molden 
in  the  eoavse  and  sa/vage  styleaf  which 
he  w«u3  a  wms^  I  but  he  •soon  iwnd 
that  it  was  not  quite  so  easjio  brow- 
beat the  pro«d  and  rpowevfui  banms  of 
England  in  their  own  hall  as  to  uiti- 
midate  advocates  whose  l»ead  defMidsd 
on  hisiavouf  or  priscmeis  whose  neds 
were  at  his  mercy.    A  man  whose  h^B 
has  been  passed  inattaMkinganddomi- 
neenng,  whatever  may  be  his  taleiiiB 
and  couEige,  generaly  makes  a  poor 
lilgurs  mhen  he  is  vigovou^y  assailed: 
for,  b^ttg^unaeouetomed^  stand  on  ^ 
defensive,  he  becomes  confused;  and 
the  knowledge  that  all  those  whom  he 
has  insulted  are  enjoying  his  eoD^imoii 
confuses  him  still  more.     Je&Msys  wai 
now,  for  thefinst  time  sinee  be  had  be- 
come a. great  man,  eneountwped  on  equal 
texaos  by  adversaries  who  did  not  iear 
him.  To  the  general  delight,  he  passed 
at  onee:from  tlie  extreme  of  iosoleDee 
to  the  extreme  of  meanness,  and  osoid 
not  fefrain  fnom  weeping  with  rage  and 

»  BariUon  bas  giv«A  the  laest  aoeemit  «f 
this  debate.  I  iwill  extraet  his  Kepnrt  ^  Mm- 
daunt's  ^eech.  "  Milord  ;idiordaaut,  qaoiqao 
jeune,  parla  avec  61oquenoe  et  force.  D  dit 
que  la  question  n'^toit  pas  r^dttite,  oomme  iB 
Cbaoabre  des  CiommQDes  le  jwrttaBcbit^^i^  eafitir 
des  jalousies  et  defiances,  qui  avoientlieadans 
les  ohoaes  inoertaines ;  nuos  que  «e  qoi  ae  pas- 
soit  nei'^toit  pas,  qu'il  y  avoit  aae  ann^e  mt 
pied  qui  sub^tmt,  et  qui  4toit  renplie  d'eC- 
ciers  Catholiques,  qttiaae.iMm^roit  &tee  oooMr- 
v^  que  pour  le  reavecsraDtentdes  loix,  e^  q«e 
la  subditance  de  l'«rm6e,  qaand.  11  n'y  aAoooae 
guerce  m  mx  dedans  ni  au  dehors,  6toit  I'^a- 
blissement  du  ^uvemeDrant  arbtonire,  pesr 
lequel  les  ^^Jlglois  oot  mne  «v«rsioa  -si  bien 
,fond6e." 
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"Vexation  *  l^othing  indeed  was  want- 
ing to  his  bnmiliation ;  for  the  House 
▼as  crowded  by  about  a  hundred  peers, 
a  laiger  number  than  had  voted  even 
on  the  great  day  of  the  Exclusion  Bill. 
The  King,  too,  was  present.  His  brother 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the 
fflttings  of  the  Lords  for  amusement, 
and  i^ed  often  to  say  that  a  debate  was 
as  entertaimng  as  a  comedy.  James 
came,  not  to  he  div«rted,  but  in  the 
hope  that  his  presence  might  impose 
lome  restraint  on  the  discussion.  He 
was  disappointed.  The  sense  of  the 
flonse  was  so  strongly  manifested  that, 
after  a  closing  speech,  of  great  keenness, 
from  Halifax,  the  courtiers  did  not 
Tentnie  to  divide.  An  early  day  was 
ilxed  for  taking  the  royal  speech  into 
consideration ;  and  it  was  ordered  that 
wery  peer  who  was  in  or  near  the 
capitol  should  "be  in  his  place.'f 

On  tile  foUowing  morning  the  King 
PwTog*.  came  down,  in  his  robes,  to  the 
*^  House  of  Xiords.  The  Usher 
of  the  Black  Bod  summoned  the  Com- 
mons to  the  bar ;  and  the  Chancellor 
annonneed  that  the  Parliament  was 
prorogued  to  the  tenth  of  February.^ 
The  members  who  had  voted  against 
the  Court  wore  dismissed  from  the  pifb- 
Kc  service.  Chjaies  Fox  quitted  the 
Pay  Office:  the  Bishop  of  London 
«ied  tobeDean  of  the  Chapel  Royal ; 
and  his  name  was  struck  out  of  the  list 
of  Priyy  ConncillorB. 

The  effect  of  the  prorogation  was  to 
put  an  end  to  a  legal  proceeding  of  the 

*  He  vas  very  eadly  moved  to  tears.  "  He 
could  not,"  says  the  author  of  the  Panegyric, 
'^refnin  from  weepio^  lon  bold  affronts." 
Aidagain:  "They  talk  of  hie  hectorii^ and 
proad  carriage ;  what  could  be  more  humble 
^^  for  a  man  in  his  great  post  to  cry  and 
lob?"  In  the  Answer  to  the  Panegyric  it  is 
•U  that  "  his  having  no  jcommand  of  his 
torn  spoiled  him  for  a  hypocrite." 

t  Lords'  JomnM48,«bv.  19. 1685 ;  Barillon, 

'Str*  I>^itch  Despatch,  :N'ov.  §§. ;  Lnttrell's 
I)l»y,Tfov.  19. ;  Bnmet,  I.  665.  The  closing 
?»«h«f  Halifax  4e  meationod  by  i*e  Nnnoio 
b  hiB  despatch  of  Hkiv.  ^.  Adda,  about  a 
J><tttlil«ier,,be8ars  strong  testimony  to  Hali- 
*^B  powers.  **  Da  questo  oomo  che  ha  gran 
tt^to  nel  parlamento,  e  grande  eloqnenza, 
*0Q  A  poesono  attendere  che  flere  contradi- 
■BDi,  e  nel  partito  B^o  non  vi  d  un  nomo 

^oootrapporsL'*    Dec  |J. 

t  hatOtf  andOommona^  Journals.  l!l«v«  20. 
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highest  importance.  Thomas  Grey, 
Earl  of  Stamford,  sprung  from  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  houses  of  Ehgland, 
had  been  recently  arrested  and  com- 
mitted close  prisoner  to  the  Tower  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason.  He  was  a«- 
cused  of  having  been  concerned  in  the 
Rye  House  plot.  A  true  bill  had  been 
found  against  him  by  the  grand  jury  of 
the  City  of  London,  and  had  been  re- 
moved into  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
only  court  before  whidi  a  temporal  peer 
can,  during  a  session  of  parliament,  be 
arraigned  for  any  ofience  higher  than  a 
misdemeanour.  The  first  of  December 
had  been  fixed  for  the  trial ;  and  orders 
had  been  given  that  Westminster  Hall 
should  be  fitted  up  with  seats  and 
hangings.  In  consequence  of  the  pro- 
rogation, the  hearing  of  the  cause  was 
postponed  for  an  indefinite  period ;  and 
Stamford  soon  regained  his  liberty.* 

Three  other  Whigs  of  great  emi- 
nence were  in  confinement  when  the 
session  dosed,  Charles  Gerard,  Lord 
Gerard  of  Brandon,  eldest  sod  of  the 
Earl  of  Macclesfield,  John  Hampden, 
grandson  of  the  renowned  leader  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  and  Henry  Booth, 
Lord  Belamere.  Gerard  and  Hampden 
were  accused  of  having  tafcen  part  in 
the  Rye  "House  plot,  Delamere  of  hav- 
ing abetted  the  Western  insurrection. 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  go- 
vernment to  put  either  Gerard  ^j^^^  ^ 
or  Hampden  to  death.     Grey  J^^ 
had  stipulated  for  their  lives  ofHamp- 
before  he  consented  to  become  "*"* 
a  witness  against  them.*!*    But  there 
was  a  stiU  stronger  reason  for  sparing 
them.     They  were  heirs  to  lai^e  pro- 
perty :  but  their  fathers  were  still  liv- 
ing.     The  Court  could  therefore  get 
little  in  the  way   of  forfeiture,    and 
might  get  mudi  in  the  way  of  ransom. 
Gerard  was  tried,  tind,  from  tlie  very 
scanty  accounts  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  seems  to  have  defended  himself 
with  great  spirit  and  force.  He  boasted 
of  the*  exertions  and  sacrifices  made  by 
his  family  in  the  cause  of  Charles  ike 
First,  and  proved  Rumsey,  the  witness 
who  had  murdered  Russell  by  telling 
one  story  and  Cornish  by  telling  another^ 

«  Lords*  Journals,  Nov.  11. 17, 18. 1686. 
t  Bnmet,  i.  646. 
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to  be  utterly  undeserving  of  credit. 
The  jury,  with  some  hesitation,  found 
a  verdict  of  Guilty.  After  long  impri- 
sonment Gerard  was  suffered  to  redeem 
himself.*  Hampden  had  inherited  the 
political  opinions  and  a  large  share  of 
thie  abilities  of  his  grandfather,  but  had 
degenerated  from  the  uprightness  and 
the  courage  by  which  his  grandfather 
had  been  distinguished.  It  appears 
that  the  prisoner  was,  with  cruel  cun- 
ning, long  kept  in  an  agony  of  suspense, 
in  order  that  his  family  might  be  in- 
duced to  pay  largely  for  mercy.  His 
spirit  sank  under  the  terrors  of  death. 
"When  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Old 
Bailey,  he  not  only  pleaded  guilty,  but 
disgraced  the  illustrious  name  which 
lie  bore  by  abject  submissions  and 
entreaties.  He  protested  that  he 
had  not  been  privy  to  the  design  of 
assassination;  but  he  owned  that  he 
had  meditated  rebellion,  professed  deep 
repentance  for  his  offence,  implored  the 
intercession  of  the  Judges,  and  vowed 
that,,  if  the  royal  clemency  were  ex- 
tended to  him,  his  whole  life  should  be 
passed  in  evincing  his  gratitude  for 
such  goodness.  The  Whigs  were  fu- 
rious at  his  pusillanimity,  and  loudly 
declared  him  to  be  far  more  deserving 
of  blame  than  Grey,  who,  even  in  turn- 
ing King's  evidence,  had  preserved  a 
certain  decorum.  Hampden's  life  was 
spared;  but  his  family  paid  several 
thousand  pounds  to  the  Chancellor. 
Some  courtiers  of  less  note  succeeded 
in  extorting  smaller  sums.  The  unhappy 
man  had  spirit  enough  to  feel  keenly 
the  degradation  to  which  he  had  stoopei 
He  survived  the  day  of  his  ignominy 
several  years.  He  lived  to  see  his  party 
triumphant,  to  be  once  more  an  im- 
portant member  of  it,  and  to  make  his 
persecutors  tremble  in  their  turn.  But 
nis  prosperity  was  embittered  by  one 
insupportable  recollection.  He  never 
regained  his  cheerfulness,  and  at  length 
died  by  his  own  hand.t 

That  Delamere,  if  he  had  needed  the 
Trial  of  royal  mercy,  would  have  found 
xMUmere.  jt,  is  not  vcry  probable.     It  is 

*  Bramston's  Memoirs ;  LuttreU'B  Diary. 

t  See  the  trial  in  the  Collection  of  State 
Trials ;  Bramston's  Memoirs ;  Burnet,  i.  647. ; 
Lords'  Journals,  December  20. 1689. 


certain  that  every  advantage  which  the 
letter  of  the  law  gave  to  the  govern- 
ment was  used  against  him  without 
scruple  or  shame.  He  was  in  a  differ- 
ent situation  from  that  in  which  Stam- 
ford stood.  The  indictment  against 
Stamford  had  been  removed  into  the 
House  of  Lords  during  the  session  of 
Parliament,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
prosecuted  till  the  Parliament  should 
reassemble.  All  the  peers  would  then 
have  voices,  and  would  be  judges  as 
well  of  law  as  of  fact.  But  the  bill 
against  Delamere  was  not  found  till  after 
the  prorogation.*  He  was  therefore 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  to 
which  belongs,  during  a  recess  of  Par- 
liament)  the  cognisance  of  treasons  and 
felonies  committed  by  temporal  peers; 
and  this  Court  was  then  so  constituted 
that  no  prisoner  charged  with  a  politi- 
cal offence  could  expect  an  impartial 
triaL  The  King  named  a  Lord  High 
Steward.  The  Lord  High  Steward 
named,  at  his  discretion,  certain  peers 
to  sit  on  their  accused  brother.  The 
number  to  be  summoned  was  indefinite. 
No  challenge  was  allowed.  A  simple 
majority,  provided  that  it  consisted  of 
twelve,  was  sufficient  to  convict  The 
High  Steward  was  sole  judge  of  the 
law ;  and  the  Lords  iSriers  fonned 
merelv  a  jury  to  pronouncft  on  the 
question  of  fact.  Jeffreys  was  appointed 
High  Steward.  He  selected  thirty 
Triers  ;  and  the  selection  was  chaIt^ 
teristic  of  the  man  and  of  the  times. 
All  the  tiiirty  were  in  politics  vehe- 
mently opposed  to  the  prisoner.  Fif- 
teen of  them  were  colonels  of  regiments, 
and  might  be  removed  from  fiieir  lu- 
crative commands  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
King.  Among  the  remaining  fifteen 
were  the  Lord  Treasurer,  the  principal 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Steward  of  the 
Household,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Household,  the  Captain  of  the  Band 
of  Gentlemen  Pensioners,  the  Queens 
Chamberlain,  and  other  persons  who 
were  bound  by  strong  ties  of  interest  to 
the  government.  Neyertheless,  Dela- 
mere had  some  great  advantages  over 
the  humbler  culprits  who  had  beea 
arraigned  at  the  Old   Bailey.    Thei« 

•  Lords'  Jonmals,  Kor.  9, 10. 16.  IMf. 
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the  JQiymen,  yiolent  partisans,  taken 
for  a  single  day  by  courtly  Sheriflfe 
torn  the  mass  of  society  and  speedily 
sent  back  to  mingle  with  that  mass, 
were  mider  no  restraint  of  shame,  and 
being  little  accustomed  to  weigh  evi- 
dence, followed  without  scruple  the 
directions  of  the  bench.  But  in  the 
High  Steward's  Court  every  Ti^er  was 
a  man  of  some  experience  in  grave 
affairs.  Every  Trier  filled  a  consider- 
able space  in  the  public  eye.  Every 
Trier,  beginning  from  the  lowest^  had 
to  rise  separately  and  to  give  in  his 
rerdict,  on  his  honour,  before  a  great 
concourse.  That  verdict,  accompanied 
with  his  name,  would  ro  to  every  part 
of  the  world,  and  would  live  in  history. 
Moreover,  though  the  selected  nobles 
were  all  Tories,  and  almost  all  place- 
men, many  of  them  had  begun  to  look 
with  uneasiness  on  the  Kin^s  proceed- 
ings, and  to  doubt  whether  the  case  of 
Belamere  might  not  soon  be  their  own. 
Jeffreys  conducted  himself,  as  was 
liis  wont,  insolently  and  unjustly.  He 
liad  indeed  an  old  grudge  to  stimulate 
his  zeaL  He  had  been  Chief  Justice 
of  Chester  when  Delamere,  then  Mr. 
Booth,  represented  that  county  in  Par- 
liament. Booth  had  bitterly  com- 
plained to  the  Commons  that  the  dear- 
est interests  of  his  constituents  were 
entmsted  to  a  drunken  jackpudding.* 
The  revengeful  judge  was  now  not 
ashamed  to  resort  to  artifices  which 
even  in  an  advocate  would  have  been 
cclpable.  He  reminded  the  Lords 
Triers,  in  very  significant  language, 
that  Delamere  had,  in  Parliament,  ob- 
jected to  the  bill  for  attainting  Mon- 
moath,  a  fact  which  was  not,  and  could 
wtt  be,  in  evidence.  But  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  JeflTreys  to  overawe  a 
^nod  of  peers  as  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  overawing  common  juries. 
The  evidence  for  the  crown  would  pro- 
bably have  been  thought  amply  suffi- 
cient on  the  Western  Circuit,  or  at  the 
City  Sessions,  but  could  not  for  a  mo- 
nient  impose  on  such  men  as  Kochester, 
dolphin,  and  Churchill;  nor  were 
they,  with  all  their  faults,  depraved 
enough  to  condemn  a  fellow  creature 

*  Speech  on  the  Comxption  of  the  Judges  in 
«)rd  Dplamcre's  works,  1694. 
VOI-.  I. 


to  death  against  the  plainest  roles  of 
justice.  Grey,  Wade,  and  Goodenough 
were  produced,  but  could  only  repeat 
what  they  had  heard  said  by  Mon- 
mouth and  by  Wildman's  emissaries. 
The  principal  witness  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, a  miscreant  named  Sazton,  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion, 
and  who  was  now  labouring  to  earn  his 
pardon  by  swearing  against  all  who 
were  obnoxious  to  the  government^ 
was  proved  by  overwhelming  evidence 
to  have  told  a  series  of  falsehoods.  All 
the  Triers,  from  Churchill,  who,  as 
junior  baron,  spoke  first,  up  to  the 
Treasurer,  pronounced,  on  their  honour, 
that  Delamere  was  not  guilty.  The 
gravity  and  pomp  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding made  a  deep  impression  even 
on  the  Nuncio,  accustomed  as  he  was 
to  the  ceremonies  of  Kome,  ceremonies 
which,  in  solemnity  and  splendour,  ex- 
ceed all  that  the  rest  of  the  world  can 
show.*  The  King,  who  was  present, 
and  was  unable  to  complain  of  a  deci- 
sion evidently  just,  went  into  a  rage 
with  Saxton,  and  vowed  that  the 
wretch  should  first  be  pilloried  before 
Westminster  Hall  for  perjury,  and  then 
sent  down  to  the  West  to  be  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered  for  treason.f 

The  public  joy  at  the  acquittal  of 
Delamere  was  great  The  reign  g^^^^ 
of  terror  was  over.  The  inno-  b!««cquit. 
cent  began  to  breathe  freely,  **^ 
and  false  accusers  to  tremble.  One 
letter  written  on  this  occasion  is 
scarcely  to  be  read  without  tears.  The 
widow  of  Eussell,  in  her  retirement, 
learned  the  good  news  with  mingled 
feelings.  "  I  do  bless  God,"  she  wrote, 
"  that  he  has  caused  some  stop  to  be 
put  to  the  shedding  of  blood  in  this 
poor  land.  Yet^  when  I  should  rejoice 
with  them  that  do  rejoice,  I  seek  a 
corner  to  weep  in.  I  find  I  am  capable 
of  no  more  gladness;  but  every  new 
circumstance,  the  very  comparing  my 
night  of  sorrow,  after  such  a  day,  with 
theirs  of  joy,  does,  from  a  reflection  of 
one  kind  or  another,  rack  my  uneasy 

*  "  Fa  nna  fanzione  plena  di  gravity,  di 
ordine,  e  di  gran  spedositfi." — ^Adda,  Jan.  ||« 
1686. 

t  The  Trial  is  in  the  Collection  of  State 
Trials.    Van  Leeuwen,  Jan.  ||.  i|.  1686. 
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mixtd.  TboQgh  I  am  Ur  from  wishing 
the  close  of  theirs  like  mine,  yet  I  can- 
not refrain  giving  some  time  to  lament 
mine  was  not  like  theirs."  * 

And  now  the  tide  was  on  the  turn. 
The  death  of  Stafford,  witnessed  with 
signs  of  tenderness  and  remorse  by  the 
populace  to  whose  rage  he  was  sacri- 
ficed, marks  the  close  of  one  proscrip- 
tion. The  acquittal  of  Delamere  marks 
the  close  of  another.  The  crimes  which 
had  disgraced  the  stormy  tribuneship 
of  Shaftesbury  had  been  fearfully  ex- 
piated. The  blood  of  innocent  Papists 
had  been  avenged  more  than  tenfold 
by  the  blood  of  zealous  Protestants. 
AjK>ther  great  reaction  had  commenced. 
Pactions  were  fast  taking  new  forms. 
Old  allies  were  separating.  Old  ene- 
mies were  uniting.  Discontent  was 
treading  fast  through  all  the  ranks  of 
the  party  lately  dominant.  A  hope, 
still  mdeed  faint  and  indefinite,  of  vic- 
tory and  revenge,  animated  the  party 
which  had  lately  seemed  to  be  extinct. 
With  such  omens  the  eventful  and 
troubled  year  1635  terminated,  and  the 
year  1686  began. 

The  prorogation  had  relieved  the 
partiMin  King  from  the  genUe  remon- 
th«  Court  strances  of  the  Houses  :  but  he 
had  still  to  listen  to  remonstrances, 
similar  in  substance,  though  uttered  in 
a  tone  even  more  cautious  and  subdued. 
Some  men,  who  had  hitherto  served 
him  but  too  strenuously  for  their  own 
fame  and  for  the  public  welfare,  had 
begun  to  feel  painful  misgivings,  and 
occasionally  ventured  to  hint  a  small 
part  of  what  they  felt. 

During  many  years  the  zeal  of  the 
F«iiiHr  of  English  Tory  for  hereditary 
{Jj^t*"  monarchy  and  his  zeal  for  the 
Tories  e-stablished  religion  had  grown 
up  together  and  had  strengthened  each 
other.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him 
that  the  two  sentiments,  which  seemed 
inseparable  and  even  identical,  might 
one  day  be  found  to  be  not  only  dis- 
tinct but  incompatible.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  strife  between 
the  Stuarts  and  the  Commons,  the 
cause  of  the  crown  and  the  cause  of 
the  hierarchy  had,  to  all  appearance, 
been  one.     Churlea  the  First  was  re- 

»  Lady  EuaaeU  to  Dr.  Fitzwfiliaiii,  Jan.  15. 
1686. 


garded  by  the  Church  as  her  own 
martyr.  If  Charles  the  Second  had 
plotted  against  her,  he  had  plotted  in 
secret.  In  public  he  had  ever  professed 
himself  her  grateful  and  devoted  son, 
had  knelt  at  her  altars,  and,  in  spite  of 
his  loose  m(»ralav  had  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  great  body  of  hec 
adherents  that  he  felt  a  sincere  prefer- 
ence fdt  her.  Whatever  conflicts,  there- 
fore, the  honest  Cavalier  might  have 
had  to  maintain  against  Whigs  and 
Boundheads,  he  had  at  least  been 
hitherto  undisturbed  by  conflict  in  his 
own  mind.  He  had  seen  the  path  of 
duty  plain  before  him.  Through  good 
and  evil  he  was  to  be  true  to  Qiureh 
and  King.  But,  if  those  two  august 
and  venerable  powers,  which  had 
hitherto  seemed  to  be  so  closely  con- 
nected that  those  who  were  true  to  one 
could  not  be  false  to  the  other,  should 
be  divided  by  a  deadly  enmity,  what 
course  was  the  orthodLox  Royalist  to 
take  ?  What  situation  could  be  more 
trying  than  that  of  a  man  distracted 
between  two  duties  equally  sacred, 
between  two  affections  equally  ardent? 
How  would  it  be  possible  to  give  to 
Caesar  all  that  was  Caesar's,  and  yet  to 
withhold  from  God  no  part  of  what  was 
God's?  None  who  felt  thus  could 
have  watched,  without  deep  concern 
and  gloomy  forebodings,  the  dispute 
between  the  King  and  the  Parliament 
on  the  subject  of  the  test.  If  James 
could  even  now  be  induced  to  recon- 
sider his  course,  to  let  the  Houses 
reassemble,  and  to  comply  with  their 
wishes,  all  mi^tyet  be  well. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the 
King's  two  kinsmen,  the  Earls  of 
Clarendon  and  Rochester.  The  power 
and  favour  of  these  noblemen  seemed 
to  be  great  indeed.  The  younger 
brother  was  Lord  Treasurer  and  prime 
minister ;  and  the  elder,  after  holding 
the  Privy  Seal  during  some  mondis, 
had  been  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  The  venerable  Ormond 
took  the  same  side.  Middleton  and  Pres- 
ton, who,  as  managers  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  had  recently  learned  hj 
proof  how  dear  the  established  religion 
was  to  the  loyal  gentry  of  England,  were 
also  for  moderate  coimselfl. 
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At  the  very  beginmng  of  the  new 
jear  these  statesmen  and  the  great 
party  which  thej  represented  had 
to  suffer  a  cruel  mortification.  That 
the  late  King  had  been  at  heart  a 
Boman  Catholic  had  b^n,  during  some 
months,  suspected  and  whispered,  but 
sot  fon]^lly  announced.  The  disclosure, 
indeed,  could  not  be  made  without 
great  scandal.  Charles  had,  times 
without  number,  declared  himself  a 
Protestant,  and  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  recoiviM  the  Eudiarist  from  the 
Bish(^  Those  Churchmen  who  had 
stood  by  him  in  his  difOx^ulties,  and  who 
still  cherished  an  affectionate  remem- 
brance of  him,  must  be  filled  with 
shame  and  indignation  bj  learning  that 
his  whole  life  had  been  a  lie,  that, 
while  he  professed  to  belong  to  their 
communion,  he  had  really  r^arded 
them  as  heretics,  and  that  the  dema- 
gogues who  had  represented  him  as  a 
concealed  Papist  had  been  the  only 
people  who  had  formed  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  his  character.  Even  Lewis 
understood  enough  of  the  state  of  public 
feeling  in  England  to  be  aware  that 
the  divulging  of  the  truth  might  do 
harm,  and  had,  of  his  own  accord, 
promised  to  keep  the  conversion  of 
Charles  strictly  secret*  James,  while 
his  power  was  still  new,  had  thought 
that  on  this  point  it  was  advisable  to 
be  cautious,  and  had  not  ventured 
to  inter  his  brother  with  the  rites  of 
the  Church  of  Borne,  Eor  a  time, 
therefore,  every  man  was  at  liberty  to 
believe  what  he  wished.  The  Papists 
claimed  the  deceased  prince  as  their 
proselyte.  The  Whigs  execrated  him 
as  a  hypocrite  and  a  renegade.  The 
T(»ies  regarded  the  report  of  his  apo- 
stasy as  a  c^umny  wluch  Papists  and 
Wlugs  had,  for  very  difierent  reasons, 
a  common  interest  in  circulating. 
James  now  took  a  step  which  greatly 
disconcerted  the  tdiole  Anglican  party. 
PabBM.  Two  papers,  in  which  were  set 
SSSS  ^orth  very  concisdy  the  aMu- 
wtte  ments  ordinarily  used  by  Ko- 
ToC^  man  Catholics  against  Protest- 
^  ants,     had    been     foimd    in 

Chariesls  strong  box,  and  appeared  to  be 

•  Lewis  to  Barillon,  Feb.  JJ.  168|. 


in  his  handwriting.  These  papers 
James  showed  triumphantly  to  several 
Protestants,  and  declared  that,  to  his 
knowledge,  his  brother  had  h'ved  and 
died  a  Koman  Catholic*  One  of  the 
persons  to  whom  the  manuscripts  were 
exhibited  was  Archbishop  Sancroft. 
He  read  them  with  much  emotion,  and 
remained  silent.  Such  silence  was  only 
the  natural  effect  of  a  struggle  between 
respect  and  vexation.  But  James  sup- 
posed that  the  Primate  was  struck  dumb 
by  the  irresistible  force  of  reason,  and 
eagerly  challenged  His  Grace  to  pro- 
duce, with  the  help  of  the  whole  epi- 
scopal bench,  a  satisfactory  reply.  "  Let 
me  have  a  solid  answer,  and  in  a 
gentlemanlike  style ;  and  it  may  have 
the  effect  which  you  so  much  desire  of 
bringing  me  over  to  your  Church." 
The  Archbishop  mildly  said  that,  in 
his  opinion,  such  an  answer  might, 
without  much  difficulty,  be  written, 
but  declined  the  controversy  on  the 
plea  of  reverence  for  the  memory  of 
his  deceased  master.  This  plea  the 
King  considered  as  the  subterfuge  of 
a  vanquished  disputant.!  Had  His 
Majesty  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
polemical  literature  of  the  preceding 
century  and  a  hal^  he  would  have 
known  that  the  documents  to  which 
he  attached  so  much  value  might  have 
been  composed  by  any  lad  of  fifteen  in 
the  college  of  Douay,  and  contained 
nothing  which  had  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  all  Protestant  divines,  been  ten 
thousand  times  refuted.  In  his  igno- 
rant exultation,  he  ordered  these  tracts 
to  be  printed  with  the  utmost  pomp  of 
typography,  and  appended  to  them  a 
declaration  attested  by  his  sign  manual, 
and  certifying  that  the  originals  were 
in  his  brother's  own  hand.  James 
himself  distributed  the  whole  edition 
among  his  courtiers  and  among  the 
people  of  humbler  rank  who  crowded 
round  his  coach.  He  gave  one  copy 
to  a  yoimg  woman  of  mean  condition 
whom  he  supposed  to  be  of  his  own 
religious  persuasion,  and  assured  her 
that  she  would  be  greatly  edified  and 
comforted  by  theperusaL  In  requital  of 

*  Bvdyn*s Diary,  Octobers.  1685. 

t  Life  of  James  the  Second,  ti.  9.  Ollg. 
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his  kindness,  she  delivered  to  him,  a 
few  days  later,  an  epistle  adjuring  him 
to  come  out  of  the  mystical  Babylon 
and  to  dash  from  his  lips  the  cup  of 
fornications.* 

These  things  gave  great  uneasiness 
F«eiin  of  ^^  '^ory  chuTchmeu.  Nor  were 
theref"  the  most  respectable  Koman 
S^n^*  Catholic  noblemen  much  better 
cathoiicfc  pleased.  They  might  indeed 
have  been  excused  if  passion  had,  at 
this  conjuncture,  made  them  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  prudence  and  justice ;  for 
they  had  suffered  much.  Protestant 
jealousy  had  degraded  them  from  the 
rank  to  which  they  were  bom,  had 
closed  the  doors  of  the  Parliament 
House  on  the  heirs  of  barons  who  had 
signed  the  Charter,  had  pronounced  the 
command  of  a  company  of  foot  too  high 
a  trust  for  the  descendants  of  the  ge- 
nerals who  had  conquered  at  Flodden 
and  Saint  Quentin.  There  was  scarcely 
one* eminent  peer  attached  to  the  old 
faith  whose  honour,  whose  estate,  whose 
life  had  not  been  in  jeopardy,  who  had 
not  passed  months  m  the  Tower,  who 
had  not  often  anticipated  for  himself 
the  fate  of  Stafford.  Men  who  had 
been  so  long  and  cruelly  oppressed 
might  have  been  pardoned  if  the^  had 
eagerly  seized  the  first  opportunity  of 
obtaining  at  once  greatness  and  revenge. 
But  neither  fanaticism  nor  ambition, 
neither  resentment  for  past  wrongs  nor 
the  intoxication  produced  by  sudden 
good  fortune,  could  prevent  the  most 
distinguished  Boman  Catholics  from 
perceiving  that  the  prosperity  which 
they  at  length  enjoyed  was  only  tem- 
porary, and,  unless  wisely  used,  might 
be  fatel  to  them.  They  had  been 
taught,  by  a  cruel  experience,  that  the 
antipathy  of  the  nation  to  their  religion 
was  not  a  fancy  which  would  yield  to 
the  mandate  of  a  prince,  but  a  profound 
sentiment,  the  growth  of  five  genera- 
tions, difiused  through  all  rai^  and 
parties,  and  intertwined  not  less  closely 
with  the  principles  of  the  Tory  than 
with  the  principles  of  the  Whig.  It  was 
indeed  in  the  power  of  the  King,  by 

*  Yan  Leeuwen,  Jan.  ^.  and  ||.  168«. 
Her  letter,  though  very  long  and  very  absurd, 
"was  thought  worth  sending  to  the  States 
General  as  a  sign  of  the  times. 


the  exercise  of  his  prerogative  of  mercy, 
to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  penal 
laws.  It  might  hereafter  be  in  his 
power,  by  discreet  management,  to  ob- 
tain from  the  Parliament  a  repeal  of 
the  acte  which  imposed  civil  disabilities 
on  those  who  professed  his  religion. 
But,  if  he  attempted  to  subdue  the 
Protestant  feeling  of  England  by  rode 
means,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  rio 
lent  compression  of  so  powerfol  and 
elastic  a  spring  would  be  followed  by 
as  violent  a  recoiL  The  Boman  Catholic 
peers,  by  prematurely  attempting  to 
force  their  way  into  tiie  Privy  Council 
and  the  House  of  Lords,  might  lose 
their  mansions  and  their  ample  estates, 
and  might  end  their  lives  as  traitors  on 
Tower  Hill,  or  as  beggars  at  the  porches 
of  Italian  convents. 

Such  was  the  feeling  of  William 
Herbert,  Earl  of  Powis,  who  was  gene- 
rally regarded  as  the  chief  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  aristocracy,  and  who,  according 
to  Oates,  was  to  have  been  prime  mi- 
nister if  the  Popish  plot  had  succeeded. 
John  Lord  Bellasyse  took  the  same 
view  of  the  stete  of  affiurs.  In  his  youth 
he  had  fought  gallantly  for  Charies  the 
First,  had  been  rewarded  after  the 
Bestoration  with  high  honours  and 
commands,  apd  had  quitted  them  when 
the  Test  Act  was  passed.  With  these 
distinguished  leaders  all  the  noblest 
and  most  opulent  members  of  their 
church  concurred,  except  Lord  Arondell 
of  Wardour,  an  old  man  fast  sinking 
into  second  childhood. 

But  there  was  at  the  court  a  small 
knot  of  Boman  Catholics  whose  ckm  or 
hearte  had  been  ulcerated  by  JJJS 
old  ii\juries,  whose  heads  had  c^fcoBo. 
been  turned  by  recent  elevation,  who 
were  impatient  to  climb  to  the  highest 
honours  of  the  state,  and  who,  having 
little  to  lose,  were  not  troubled  by 
thoughts  of  the  day  of  reckoning.  One 
of  these  was  BogerPalmer,Eari  c«m. 
of  Castelmaine  in  Ireland,  and  ■•'^ 
husband  of  the  Duchess  of  Cievehind. 
His  title  had  notoriously  been  pc^ 
chased  by  his  wife's  dishonour  and  his 
own.     His  fortune  was  smalL     His 
temper,  naturally  ungentle,  had  been 
exasperated  by  his  domest;ic  vexations, 
by  the  public  reproaches,  and  by  what 
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he  had  undergone  in  the  days  of  the 
Popish  plot.  He  had  been  long  a  pri- 
soner, and  had  at  length  been  tried  for 
Ms  life.  Happily  for  him,  he  was  not 
put  to  the  bar  till  the  first  burst  of 
popular  rage  had  spent  itself,  and  till 
the  credit  of  the  false  witnesses  had 
been  blown  upon.  He  had  therefore 
escaped,. though  very  narrowly.*  With 
Castelmaine  was  allied  one  of 
*™^  tiie  most  favoured  of  his  wife's 
hundred  lovers,  Henry  Jermyn,  whom 
James  had  lately  created  a  peer  by  the 
title  of  Lord  Dover.  Jermyn  had  been 
distinguished  more  than  twenty  years 
before  by  his  vagrant  amours  and  his 
desperate  duels.  He  was  now  ruined 
by  play,  and  was  eager  to  retrieve  his 
fallen  fortunes  by  means  of  lucrative 
posts  from  which  the  laws  excluded 
hinuf  To  the  same  party  belonged  an 
^^  intriguing  pushing  Irishman 
named  White,  who  had  been 
much  abroad,  who  had  served  the 
House  of  Austria  as  something  between 
an  envoy  and  a  spy,  and  who  had  been 
rewarded  by  that  House  for  his  services 
vith  the  title  of  Marquess  of  Albeville.  { 

Soon  after  the  prorogation  this 
Tjn^  reckless  faction  was  strength- 
"«'•  ened  by  an  important  rein- 
forcement. Richard  Talbot,  Earl  of 
Tyrconnel,  the  fiercest  and  most  uncom- 
promising, of  all  those  who  hated  the 
liberties  and  religion  of  England,  ar- 
rired  at  court  from  Dublin. 

Talbot  was  descended  fFom  an  old 
^'orman  family  which  had  been  long 
settled  in  Leinster,  which  had  there 
sunk  into  degeneracy,  which  had  adopt- 
ed the  manners  of  the  Celts,  which  had, 
like  the  Celts,  adhered  to  the  old  reli- 
gion, and  which  had  taken  part  with 
the  Celts  in  the  rebellion  of  1641.  In 
his  youth  he  had  been  one  of  the  most 
not^  sharpers  and  bullies  of  London. 
He  had  been  introduced  to  Charles  and 
James  when  they  were  exiles  in  Flan- 
ders, as  a  man  fit  and  ready  for  the 
ia&mous   service  of  assassinating  the 

*  8ee  his  trial  in  the  Collection  of  State 
'^'rials,  and  hiB  curious  numifetto,  printed  in 

t  Mfotoiree  de  Grammont ;  Pepys's  Diary, 
■^ng.  19. 1662 ;  Bonrepauz  to  Seignelay,  Feb. 
Ti-1«86. 

X  Bonrepauz  to  Seignelay,  Fob.  j^.  1686. 


Protector.  Soon  after  the  Restoration, 
Talbot  attempted  to  obtain  the  favour 
of  the  royal  family  by  a  service  more 
in&mous  still.  A  plea  was  wanted 
which  might  justify  the  Duke  of  York 
in  breaking  that  promise  of  marriage 
by  which  he  had  obtained  from  Anne 
Hyde  the  last  proof  of  female  afiection. 
Such  a  plea  Talbot,  in  concert  with  some 
of  his  dissolute  companions,  undertook 
to  furnish.  They  agreed  to  describe 
the  poor  young  lady  as  a  creature  with- 
out virtue,  shame,  or  delicacy,  and  made 
up  long  romances  about  tender  inter- 
views and  stolen  favours.  Talbot  in 
particular  related  how,  in  one  of  his 
secret  visits  to  her,  he  had  unluckily 
overturned  the  Chancellor's  inkstand 
upon  a  pile  of  papers,  and  how  cleverly 
she  had  averted  a  discovery  by  laying 
the  blame  of  the  accident  on  her  mon- 
key. These  stories,  which,  if  they  had 
been  true,  would  never  have  passed  the 
lips  of  any  but  the  basest  of  mankind, 
were  pure  inventions.  Talbct  was  soon 
forced  to  own  that  they  were  so ;  and 
he  owned  it  without  a  blush.  The 
iiyured  lady  became  Duchess  of  York. 
Had  her  husband  been  a  man  really 
upright  and  honourable,  he  would  have 
driven  fi»m  his  presence  with  indigna- 
tion and  contempt  the  wretches  who 
had  slandered  her.  But  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  James's  character  was 
that  no  act,  however  wicked  and  shame- 
ful, which  had  been  prompted  by  a 
desire  to  gain  his  favour,  ever  seemed 
to  him  deserving  of  disapprobation. 
Talbot  continued  to  frequent  the  court, 
appeared  daily  with  brazen  front  before 
the  princess  whose  ruin  he  had  plotted, 
and  was  installed  into  the  lucrative 
post  of  chief  pandar  to  her  husband. 
In  no  long  time  Whitehall  was  thrown 
into  confusion  by  the  news  that  Dick 
Talbot,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  had 
laid  a  plan  to  murder  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond.  The  bravo  was  sent  to  the  Tower: 
but  in  a  few  days  he  was  again  swag- 
gering about  the  galleries,  and  carrying 
billets  backward  and  forward  between 
his  patron  and  the  ugliest  maids  of 
honour.  It  was  in  vain  that  old  and 
discreet  counsellors  implored  the  royal 
brothers  not  to  countenance  this  bad 
man,  who  had  nothing  to  recommend 
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Mm  except  his  fine  person  and  his  taste 
in  dress.  Talbot  was  not  only  welcome 
at  the  palace  when  the  bottle  or  the 
dicebox  was  going  roimd,  but  was  heard 
with  attention  on  matters  of  business. 
He  affected  the  character  of  an  Irish 
patriot,  and  pleaded,,  with  great  auda- 
city, and  sometimes  with  success,  the 
cause  of  his  countrymen  whose  estates 
had  been  confiscated.  He  took  care, 
however,  to  be  well  paid  for  his  services, 
and  succeeded  in  acquiring,  partly  by 
the  sale  of  his  influence,  partly  by 
gambling,  and  partly  by  pimping,  an 
estate  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
For  under  an  outward  show  of  levity, 
profusion,  improvidence,  and  eccentric 
impudence,  he  was  in  truth  one  of  the 
most  mercenary  and  crafty  of  mankind. 
He  was  now  no  longer  young,  and  was 
expiating  by  severe  sufferings  the  dis- 
soluteness of  his  youth:  but  age  and 
disease  had  made  no  essential  change 
in  his  character  and  manners.  He  still, 
whenever  he  opened  his  mouth,  ranted, 
cursed,  and  swore  with  such  frantic 
violence  that  superficial  observers  set 
him  down  for  the  wildest  of  libertines. 
The  multitude  was  unable  to  conceive 
that  a  man  who,  even  when  sober,  was 
more  ftirious  and  boastful  than  others 
when  they  were  drunk,  and  who  seemed 
utterly  incapable  of  disguising  any 
emotion  or  keeping  any  secret,  could 
really  be  a  coldhearted,  farsighted, 
scheming  sycophant  Yet  such  a  man 
was  Talbot.  In  truth  his  hypocrisy 
was  of  a  far  higher  and  rarer  sort  than 
the  hypocrisy  which  had  flourished  in 
Barebone's  Parliament.  For  the  con- 
summate hypocrite  is  not  he  who  con- 
ceals vice  behind  the  semblance  of  vir- 
tue, but  he  who  makes  the  vice  which  he 
has  no  objection  to  show  a  stalkinghorse 
to  cover  darker  and  more  profitable 
vice  which  it  is  for  his  interest  to  hide. 
Talbot,  raised  by  James  to  the  earl- 
dom of  Tyrconnel,  had  commanded 
the  troops  in  Ireland  during  the  nine 
months  which  elapsed  between  the 
termination  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Or- 
mond  and  the  commencement  of  the 
viceroyalty  of  Clarendon.  When  the 
new  Lord  Lieutenant  was  about  to 
leave  London  for  Dublin,  the  General 
was  summoned  from  Dublin  to  London. 


Dick  Talbot  had  long  been  weH  known 
on  the  road  which  he  had  now  to  travel 
Between  Chester  and  the  capital  there 
was  not  an  inn  where  he  had  not  be«i 
in  a  brawl.  He  was  now  more  insolent 
and  turbulent  than  ever.  He  pressed 
horses  in  defiance  of  law,  swore  at  fiw 
cooks  and  postilions,  and  almost  raised 
mobs  by  his  insolent  rodomontades. 
The  Reformation,  he  told  the  people, 
had  ruined  everything.  But  fine  times 
were  coming.  The  Catholics  would 
soon  be  uppermost.  The  heretics  shoild 
pay  for  alL  Raving  and  blaspheming 
incessantly,  like  a  demoniac,  he  came 
to  the  Court*  As  soon  as  he  was 
there,  he  allied  himself  dosely  "with 
Castelraaine,  Dover,  and  Alberille. 
These  men  called  with  one  voice  far 
war  on  the  constitution  of  the  ChnrA 
and  the  State.  Th^  told  their  marter 
that  he  owed  it  to  his  religion  and  to 
the  dignity  of  his  crown  to  stand  firm 
against  the  outcry  of  heretical  dema- 
gogues, and  exhorted  him  to  let  the 
Parliament  see  from  the  first  that  he 
would  be  master  in  spite  of  opposi- 
tion, and  that  the  only  effect  of  op- 
position would  be  to  make  him  a  hard 
master. 

Each  of  the  two  parties  into  which 
the  Court  was  divided  had  1^^^^ 
zealous  fcMwign  allies.  The  th»  i3id^ 
ministers  of  Spain,  of  the  Em-  S^t^fo- 
pire,  and  of  the  States  General  """■•^ 
were  now  as  anxious  to  support  Bodies- 
ter  as  they  had  formerly  been  to  support 
Halifax.  AU  the  influence  of  Btuilkm 
was  employed  on  the  other  side ;  and 
Barillon  was  assisted  by  anotl»er  French 
agent,  inferior  to  him  in  station,  bat 
superior  in  abilities,  Bonrepaux.  Ba- 
rillon was  not  without  parts,  and 
possessed  in  large  measure  the  graces 
and  accomplishments  which  then  dis- 
tinguished the  French  gentry.  Bat 
his  capacity  was  scarcely  equal  to  what 
his  great  place  required.  He  had  be- 
come sluggish  and  selfindulgent,  liked 
the  pleasures  of  society  and  <rf  the  table 
better  than  business,   and    on   great 

*  M6moires  de  Grammont ;  Life  of  Edwud, 
Earl  of  Clw«ndon ;  Corratpondenoe  of  HeniTi 
Earl  of  Clarend<m,  jMWMin,  particularly  the 
letter  dated  Dec.  29.  1685;  Sheridan  XS. 
among  the  Stuart  Papers ;  Ellis  Qiomepcsiir 
enoe,  Jan.  12. 1^6. 
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emergencies  generally  -waited  for  ad- 

monitioBS   and    eren   for   reprimands 

from  Versailles  before  he  showed  much 

aetirity.*  Boarepaaix  had  raised  him- 
self from  obscurity  by  the  intelligence 

and  industry  which  he  had  exhibited 

IS  a  clei^  in  the  department  of  the 

manne,  and  was  esteemed  an  adept  in 

the  mystery  of  mercaatile  politics.    At 

the  close  of  the  year  1685,  he  was  sent 

to  London  chained  with  sereral  i^ecial 

eommissioBS  of  hi^  importance.     He 

iras  to  lay  the  ground  for  &  treaty  of 

commerce ;  he   was  to  ascertain   and 

lepoit  the  state  of  the  English  fleets 

and  dockyards;  and  he  was  to  make 

some  overtures  to  the  Huguenot  refu- 
gees, who,  it  was  supposed,  had  been 

so  effectually  tamed   by  penury  and 

exile,  that  they  would  thankfully  accept 

almost  any  terms  of  reconciliation.    The 

new  Envoy's  carigin  was  plebeian :  his 

stature  was  dwai^sh :  his  countenance 
•  was  Ittdicrously  ugly,  and   his  accent 

was  that  of  his  native  Crascony:  but 

his  strong  sense,  his  ke^i  penetration, 

and  his  lively  wit  eminently  qualified 
him  for  his  post.    In  spite  of  every 

disadvantage  of  birth  and  figure,  he 
was  soon   known  as  a  pleasing  com- 

r'on  and  as  a  skilful  diplomatist, 
oontrived,  while  flirting  with  the 
Duchess  of  Mazarin,  discussing  literary 
questions  with  Waller  and  St.  Evre- 
mond,  and  corresponding  with  La 
Fontaine,  to  acquire  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  English  politics.  His 
skill  in  maritime  af&irs  recommended 
him  to  James,  who  had,  during  many 
years,  paid  close  attention  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Admiralty,  and  understood 
that  business  as  well  as  he  was  capable 
of  understanding  anything.  Theycon- 
Tepsed  every  day  long  and  freely  about 
the  state  of  the  shipping  and  the^ock- 
yards.  The  result  of  this  intimacy  was, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  that  the 
keen  atirl  vigilant  Frenchman  conceived 
a  great  contempt  for  the  King's  abili- 
ties and  character.  The  world,  he  said, 
had    much    overrated  His   Britannic 


•  See  his  later  correspondence,  pcusim ; 
Saint  Brranond,  pasrim ;  and  Madame  de 
S^Tign^'s  Letters  in  the  beginning  of  1G89. 
See  also  the  instructions  to  Tallard  after 
the   peace    of    Ryswick,    In    the    French 
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Majesty,  who  had  less  capacity  than 
CharLe«,  and  not  more  virtue.* 

The  two  envoys  of  Lewis,  though 
pursuing  one  object,  very  judiciously 
took  different  paths.  They  made  a  par- 
tition of  the  court.  Bonrepaux  lived 
chiefly  with  Eochester  and  Kochester's 
adherents.  Barillon's  connections  were 
chiefly  with  the  opposite  faction.  The 
consequence  was  that  they  sometimes 
saw  the  same  event  in  different  points 
of  view.  The  best  account  now  extant 
of  the  contest  which  at  this  time  agi- 
tated Whitehall  is  to  be  found  in  their 
despatches. 

As  each  of  the  two  parties  at  the 
court  of  James  had  the  support  ^h^  p^pe 
of  foreign  princes,  so  each  had  ^  *»»• 
also  the  support  of  an  ecdesi-  J«tu>  oi». 
aetical  authority  to  which  the  K?*** 
King    paid    ^eat    deference.  ******** 
The  Supreme  Fontiff  was  for  legal  and 
moderate  courses;  and  his  sentiments 
were  expreased  by  the  Nundo  and  by 
the  Vicar  Apostolict    On  the  other 
side  was  a  body  of  which  the  weight 
balanced  even  the  weight  of  the  Papacy, 
the  mighty  Order  of  Jesus. 

That  at  this  conjioncture  these  two 
great  spiritual  powers,  once,  as  it 
seemed,  inseparably  allied,  should  have 
been  opposed  to  each  other,  is  a  most 
important  and  remarkable  circumstance. 
During  a  period  of  little  less  than  a 
thousand  years  the  regular  clergy  had 
been  the  chief  support  of  the  Holy  See. 
By  that  See  they  had  been  protected 
from  episcopal  interference ;  snd  the 
protection  which  they  had  received 
had  been  amply  repaid.  But  for  their 
exertions  it  is  probable  that  the  Bishop 
of  Borne  would  have  been  merely  the 
honorary  president  of  a  vast  aristocracy 
of  prelates.    It  was  by  the  aid  of  the 


*  Saint  Kmon,  M^moires,  1697, 1719 ;  Saint 
Evremond;    La    Fontaine;    Bonrepaux   to 

Seignelay,  p"^.  1. 1  ^®**-  A*  ^^^^• 

t  Adda,  Nov.  ||.,  Dec.  /y.,  and  Dec.  ||. 
1686.  In  these  despatches  Adda  gives  strong 
reasons  for  compromising  matters  by  abolish- 
ing the  penal  laws  and  leaving  the  test.  He 
calls  the  quarrel  with  the  Parliament  a  "  gran 
ditigrazia."  He  repeatedly  hints  that  the 
King  might,  by  a  constitutional  policv,  have 
obtained  much  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
that  the  attempt  to  relieve  them  illegally  is 
likely  to  bring  great  calamities  on  tkem. 
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Benedictines  that  Grregoiy  the  Seventh 
was  enabled  to  contend  at  once  against 
the  Franconian  Caesars  and  against  the 
secular  priesthood.  It  was  by  the  aid 
of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  that 
Innocent  the  Third  crushed  the  Albi- 
gensian  sectaries.  Three  centuries  later 
Qie  Pontificate,  exposed  to  new  dangers 
more  formidable  than  had  ever  before 
The  Order  threatened  it,  was  saved  by  a 
of  Jetus.  new  religious  order,  which  was 
animated  by  intense  enthusiasm  and 
organised  with  exquisite  skill.  When 
the  Jesuits  came  to  the  rescue,  they 
found  the  Papacy  in  extreme  peril: 
but  firom  that  moment  the  tide  of 
battle  turned.  Protestantism,  which 
had,  during  a  whole  generation,  carried 
sill  before  it,  was  stopped  in  its  pro- 
gress, and  rapidly  beaten  back  ^om 
the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic.  Before  the  Order  had  existed 
a  hundred  years,  it  had  filled  the  whole 
world  with  memorials  of  great  things 
done  and  suffered  for  the  faith.  No 
religious  community  could  produce  a 
list  of  men  so  variously  distinguished : 
none  had  extended  its  operations  over 
so  vast  a  space :  yet  in  none  had  there 
ever  been  such  perfect  unity  of  feeling 
and  action.  There  was  no  region  of 
the  globe,  no  walk  of  speculative  or  of 
active  life,  in  which  Jesuits  were  not 
to  be  found.  They  guided  the  counsels 
of  Kings.  They  deciphered  Latin  in- 
scriptions. They  observed  the  motions 
of  Jupiter's  satellites.  They  published 
whole  libraries,  controversy,  casuistry, 
history,  treatises  on  optics,  Alcaic  odes, 
editions  of  the  fathers,  madrigals,  cate- 
chisms, and  lampoons.  The  liberal 
education  of  youth  passed  almost 
entirely  into  their  hands,  and  was 
conducted  by  them  with  conspicuous 
ability.  They  appear  to  have  discovered 
the  precise  point  to  which  intellectual 
culture  can  be  carried  without  risk 
of  intelleftual  emancipation.  Enmity 
itself  was  compelled  to  own  that,  in 
the  art  of  managing  and  forming  the 
tender  mind,  they  had  no  equals. 
Meanwhile  they  assiduously  and  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  the  eloquence  of 
the  pulpit.  With  still  greater  assi- 
duity and  still  greater  success  they 
applied  themselves  to  the  ministry  of 


the  confessional.     Throughout  Eoman 
Catholic  Europe  the  secrets  of  eveiy 
government  and  of  almost  every  family 
of  note  were  in  their  keeping.    They 
glided  from  one  Protestant  country  to 
another  under  innumerable  disguises, 
as  gay  Cavaliers,  as  simple  rustics,  as 
Puritan    preachers.     They   wandered 
to  coimtries  which  neither  mercantile 
avidity  nor  Hberal  curiosity  had  ever 
impelled  any  stranger  to  explore.  They 
were  to  be  found  in  the  garb  of  Man- 
darins superintending  the  observatory 
at  Pekin.     They  were   to  be  found, 
spade  in  hand,  teaching  the  rudiments 
of  agriculture  to  the  savages  of  Para- 
guay.   Yet,  whatever  might  be  their 
residence,  whatever  might  be  their  ^n- 
ployment,  their  spirit  was  the  same, 
entire  devotion  to  the  common  cause, 
unreasoning  obedience  to  the  central 
authority.    None  of  them  had  chosen 
his  dwellingplace  or  his  vocation  fiff 
himself.    Whether  the  Jesuit  should 
live  under  the  arctic  circle  or  under 
the  equator,  whether  he  should  pass 
his  life  in  arranging  gems  and  collating 
manuscripts  at  the  Vatican,  or  in  per- 
suading naked  barbarians  under  thd 
Southern  Cross  not  to  eat  each  other, 
were  matters  which  he  left  with  pro- 
found submission  to  the  decision  of 
others.    If  he  was  wanted  at  Lima,  he 
was  on  the  Atlantic  in  the  next  fleet 
If  he  was  wanted  at  Bagdad,  he  was 
toUing  through  the  desert  with   the 
next  caravan.    If   his   ministry  was 
needed  in  some  country  where  his  lifa 
was  more  insecure  than  that  of  a  wolt 
where  it  was  a  crime  to  harbour  him, 
where  the  heads  and  quarters  of  his 
brethren,  fixed  in  the  public  places, 
showed  him  what  he  had  to  expect,  he 
went  without  remonstrance  or  hesita- 
tion to  his  doom.    Nor  is  this  heroic 
spirit  yet  extinct.    When,  in  our  own 
time,   a  new   and  terrible   pestilmoe 
passed  round  the  globe,  when,  in  some 
great  cities,  fear  had  dissolved  all  the 
ties  which  hold  society  together,  when 
the  secular  clergy  had  forsaken  their 
fiocks,  when  medical  succour  was  not 
to  be  purchased  by  gold,  when  the 
strongest  natural  affections  had  yielded 
to  the  love  of  life,  even  then  the  Jesuit 
was  found  by  the  pallet  which  bishop 
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and  curate,  physician  and  nurse,  father 
and  mother,  had  deserted,  bending  over 
infected  lips  to  catch  the  faint  accents 
of  confession,  and  holding  up  to  the 
last,  before  the  expiring  penitent,  the 
image  of  the  expiring  Kedeemer. 

But  with  the  admirable  energy,  dis- 
interestedness, and  selfdeyotion  which 
were  characteristic  of  the  Society,  great 
vices  were  mingled.  It  was  alleged, 
and  not  without  foundation,  that  the 
ardent  public  spirit  which  made  the 
Jesuit  regardless  of  his  ease,  of  his 
liberty,  and  of  his  life,  made  him  also 
regardless  of  truth  and  of  mercy;  that 
no  means  which  could  promote  the 
interest  of  his  religion  seemed  to  him 
nnlawfal,  and  that  by  the  interest  of 
Bis  religion  he  too  often  meant  the 
interest  of  his  Society.  It  was  alleged 
that,  in  the  most  atrocious  plots  re- 
corded in  history,  his  agency  could  be 
distinctly  traced;  that,  constant  only 
in  attachment  to  the  fraternity  to  which 
he  belonged,  he  was  in  some  countries 
the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  freedom, 
and  in  others  the  most  dangerous  enemy 
of  order.  The  mighty  victories  which 
he  boasted  that  he  had  achieved  in  the 
cause  of  the  Church  were,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  many  illustrious  members  of 
that  Church,  rather  apparent  than  real 
He  had  indeed  laboured  with  a  wonder- 
fol  show  of  success  to  reduce  the  world 
under  her  laws ;  but  he  had  done  so 
fcy  relaxing  her  laws  to  suit  the  temper 
of  the  world.  Instead  of  toiling  to 
elerate  human  nature  to  the  noble 
standard  fixed  by  divine  precept  and 
example,  he  had  lowered  the  standard 
till  it  was  beneath  the  average  level  of 
human  nature.  He  gloried  in  multi- 
tudes of  converts  who  had  been  baptised 
in  the  remote  regions  of  the  East :  but 
it  was  reported  3iat  from  some  of  those 
converts  the  facts  on  which  the  whole 
theology  of  the  Gospel  depends  had 
Wen  cunningly  concealed,  and  that 
others  were  permitted  to  avoid  perse- 
cution by  bowing  down  before  the  images 
of  fiilse  gods,  while  internally  repeating 
Paters  and  Aves.  Nor  was  it  only  in 
heathen  countries  that  such  arts  were 
said  to  be  practised.  It  was  not  strange 
that  people  of  aU  ranks,  and  especially 
of  ^e  highest  ranks,  crowded  to  the 


confessionals  in  the  Jesuit  temples ;  for 
from  those  confessionals  none  went  dis- 
contented away.  There  the  priest  was 
all  things  to  idl  men.  He  showed  just 
so  much  rigour  as  might  not  drive  those 
who  knelt  at  his  spiritual  tribunal  to 
the  Dominican  or  the  Franciscan  church. 
If  he  had  to  deal  with  a  mind  truly 
devout,  he  spoke  in  the  saintly  tones  of 
the  primitive  fathers:  but  with  that 
large  part  of  mankind  who  have  religion 
enough  to  make  them  uneasy  when  Siey 
do  wrong,  and  not  religion  enough  to 
keep  them  from  doing  wrong,  he  fol- 
lowed a  different  system.  Since  he 
could  not  reclaim  them  from  vice,  it  was 
his  business  to  save  them  from  remorse. 
He  had  at  his  comniand  an  immense 
dispensary  of  anodynes  for  wounded 
consciences.  In  the  books  of  casuistry 
which  had  been  written  by  his  brethren, 
and  printed  with  the  approbation  of  his 
superiors,  were  to  be  found  doctrines 
consolatory  to.  transgressors  of  every 
class.  There  the  bankrupt  was  taught 
how  he  might,  without  sin,  secrete  his 
goods  from  his  creditors.  The  servant 
was  taught  how  he  might,  without  sin, 
run  off  with  his  master's  plate.  The 
pandar  was  assured  that  a.  Christian 
man  might  innocently  earn  his  Uving  by 
carrying  letters  and  messages  between 
married  women  and  their  gsdlants.  The 
highsprrited  and  punctilious  gentlemen 
of  Prance  were  gratified  by  a  decision 
in  favour  of  duelling.  The  Italians, 
accustomed  to  darker  and  baser  modes 
of  vengeance,  were  glad  to  learn  that 
they  might,  without  any  crime,  shoot 
at  their  enemies  from  behind  hedges. 
To  deceit  was  given  a  license  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  whole  value  of  human 
contracts  and  of  human  testimony.  In 
truth,  if  society  continued  to  hold  to- 
gether, if  life  and  property  enjoyed  any 
security,  it  was  because  common  sense 
and  common  humanity  restrained  men 
from  doing  what  the  Order  of  Jesus 
assured  them  that  they  might  with  a 
safe  conscience  do. 

So  strangely  were  good  and  evil  in- 
termixed in  the  character  of  these  cele- 
brated brethren ;  and  the  intermixture 
was  the  secret  of  their  gigantic  power. 
That  power  could  never  have  belonged 
to  mere  hypocrites.     It  could  never 
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have  belonged  to  rigid  moralists.  It 
was  to  be  attained  onlj  by  men  8in> 
cerely  enthusiastic  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
great  end,  and  at  the  same  time  un- 
scrupulous as  to  the  choice  of  means. 

From  the  first  the  Jesuits  had  been 
bound  by  a  pee«liar  allegiance  to  the 
Pope.  Their  mission  had  been  not  less 
to  quell  all  mutiny  within  the  Church 
than  to  repel  the  hostility  of  her  aTowed 
enemies.  Their  doctrine  was  in  the 
highest  degree  what  has  been  called  on 
our  side  of  the  Alps  Ultramontane,  and 
differed  almost  as  much  from  the  doc- 
trine of  Bossuet  as  from  that  of  Luther. 
They  condemned  the  Galilean  liberties, 
l^e  claim  of  cecumenical  councils  to 
control  the  Holy  See,  and  the  daim  of 
Bishops  to  an  independent  commission 
from  heayen.  Lain^,  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  fraternity,  proclaimed  at 
Trent,  amidst  the  applause  of  the 
creatures  of  Pius  the  Fourth,  and  the 
murmurs  of  French  and  Spanish  pre- 
lates,  that  the  government  of  the  faithful 
kad  been  committed  by  Christ  to  the 
Pope  alone,  that  in  the  Pope  alone  all 
sacerdotal  authority  was  concentrated, 
and  that  through  the  Pope  alone  priests 
and  bishops  derived  whatever  power 
they  possessed.*  Daring  many  years 
the  union  between  the  Supreme  Pontile 
and  the  Order  had  continued  unbroken. 
Had  that  union  been  stiU  unbroken 
when  James  the  Second  ascended  the 
English  throne,  had  the  influence  of 
the  Jesuits  as  well  as  the  influence  of 
the  Pope  been  exerted  in  favour  of  a 
moderate  and  constitutional  policy,  it 
is  probable  that  the  great  revolution 
which  in  a  short  tune  changed  the  whole 
state  of  European  afikirs  would  never 
have  taken  place.  But,  even  before  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  centunr,  the 
Society,  proud  of  its  services  and  con- 
fident in  its  strength,  had  become  im- 
patient of  the  yoke.  A  generation  of 
Jesuits  sprang  up,  who  looked  for  pro- 
tection and  guidance  rather  to  the  court 
of  France  than  to  the  court  of  Kome ; 
and  this  disposition  was  not  a  little 
strengthened  when  Innocent  the  Ele- 
venth was  raised  to  the  papal  throne. 

The  Jesuits  were,  at  that  time,  en- 

•  Pra  Paolo,  lib.   vli. ;   PaUavlcino,  lib. 
krlii.  oap.  15. 


gaged  in  a  war  to  the  death  against  an 
enemy  whom  they  had  at  first  disdained, 
but  whom  they  had  at  length  been 
forced  to  regard  with  respect  and  fear. 
Just  when  their  pK>^»enty  was  at  the 
height,  they  were  braved  by  a  handfiii 
of  opponents,  who  had  indeed  no  infla- 
ence  with  the  rulers  of  this  w(M4d,  but 
who  were  strong  in  religious  faith  and 
intellectual  energy.  Then  followed  a 
long,  a  strange,  a  glorious  conflict  of 
genius  against  power.  The  Jesuit  called 
cabinets,  tribunals,  univ««tie6  to  hif 
aid;  and  they  responded  to  the  aSL 
Port  Boyal  ^pealed,  not  in  vain,  to 
the  hearts  and  to  the  understandingi 
of  millions.  The  dictators  of  Christea- 
dom  found  themselves,  on  a  sudden,  ia 
the  position  of  culprits.  Theywwe 
arraigned  on  the  charge  of  having  sys- 
tematically debased  the  standard  cf 
evangelical  morality,  for  the  pwpos* 
of  increaedng  their  own  inflmenoe ;  aad 
the  charge  was  enforced  in  »  mannsr 
which  at  once  arrested  the  attendon  ci 
the  whole  worid:  fot  the  chief  aeeuser 
was  Blaise  Pascal  His  powers  of  mind 
were  such  as  have  rarciy  been  bestowed 
on  any  of  the  children  of  men ;  and  tht 
vehemence  of  the  zeal  whidi  animated 
him  was  but  too  wsU  prored  by  tiie 
cruel  penances  and  vigils  under  wfaidi 
his  macerated  frame  sajik  into  an  earij 
grave.  His  spirit  was  the  ^jirit  d 
Saint  Bernard :  but  the  delicacy  of  hii 
wit,  the  purity,  the  energy,  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  rhetoric,  haanever  b€«i 
equalled,  except  by  the  groat  masten 
of  Attic  eloquence.  All  Europe  raid 
and  admired,  laughed  and  wept  1^ 
Jesuits  attempted  to  reply:  but  their 
feeble  answers  were  received  by  tiw 
public  with  shouts  of  mockery.  They 
wanted,  it  is  true,  so  talent  or  accem* 
plishment  into  which  men  can  be  (billed 
by  elaborate  discij^ne ;  but  sudi  dis* 
eipline,  though  it  may  bring  out 
the  powers  of  ordinary  minds,  has  t 
tendency  to  8ufK>cate,  rather  ihstn  to 
develope,  original  genius.  It  was  uni- 
versally acknowledged  that,  in  the 
literary  contest,  the  Jansenists  were 
completely  victorious.  To  t^e  Jesoiti 
nothing  was  left  but  to  oppress  the  sect 
which  they  could  not  confute.  Lewii 
the  Fourteenth  was  now  their  chief 
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OTK^ort.  His  c(m6ci€noe  had,  fi^na  boy- 
hood, been  in  their  keeping;  and  he 
had  learned  from,  them  to  abhor  Jan- 
senism qnite  as  much  as  he  abhorred 
Protestantism,  and  yerj  mnch  more 
than  he  abhorred  Atheism.  Innocent 
the  EleTenth,  on  the  other  hand,  leaned 
to  the  Jansenist  opinions.  Th«  conse- 
qnence  was  that  the  Society  found  itself 
in  a  situation  never  contemplated  by 
its  founder.  The  Jesuits  were  estranged 
from  the  Supreme  Pontiff;  and  they 
were  closely  allied  with  a  prince  who 
proclaimed  himself  the  champion  of 
the  Galilean  liberties  and  the  enemy  of 
Ultriffliontane  pretensions.  The  Order 
therefore  became  in  England  an  in- 
^Toment  of  the  designs  of  Lewis,  and 
laboured,  with  a  success  which  the 
Soman  Catholics  afterwards  long  and 
bitterly  deplored,  to  widen  the  breach 
between  the  King  and  the  Parliament, 
to  thwart  the  Nuncio,  to  undermine  the 
power  of  the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  to 
mpport  the  most  desperate  schemes  of 
Tprconnel. 

Thus  on  one  side  were  the  Hydes 
and  the  whole  body  of  Tory  churchmen, 
Powis  and  aU  the  most  respectable 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  King's 
own  faith,  the  States  General,  the 
House  of  Austria,  and  the  Pope.  On 
^  otiber  side  were  a  few  Roman  Ca- 
thoHe  adventurers,  of  broken  fortune 
and  taunted  reputation,  backed  byFrance 
and  by  the  Jesuits. 

The  chief  representative  of  the  Jesuits 
haer  A^  Whitehall  was  an  English 
'**•  brother  of  the  Order,  who  had, 
dnring  some  time,  acted  as  Vicepro- 
vinci^  who  had  been  long  regarded 
by  James  with  peculiar  favour,  and 
who  had  lately  been  made  Clerk  of  the 
Closet.  This  man,  named  Edward 
Petre,  was  descended  from  an  honour- 
able family:  his  manners  were  courtly: 
Ms  speedi  was  flowing  and  plausible : 
^t  he  was  weak  and  vain,  covetous 
and  ambitious.  Of  all  the  evil  coun- 
cilors who  had  access  to  the  royal  ear, 
i»  bore,  perhaps,  the  largest  part  in  the 
min  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 

Th«*  obstinate  and  imperious  nature 
of  the  King  gave  gr^t  advant^es  to 
those  who  advised  him  to  be  firm,  to 
yield  nothing,   and  to  make  himself 


feared.  One  state  naxim  had  taken 
possession  of  his  small  under-  JJ^^ 
standing,  and  was  not  to  be  dis-  Jt'"*'" 
lodged  by  reason.  To  reason,  •nd'^*^ 
indeed,  he  wae  not  in  the  habit  "J'*^*"*^ 
of  attending.  His  mode  of  aiding,  if 
it  is  to  be  so  called,  was  one  not  un- 
common among  dull  and  stubborn  per- 
sons, who  are  accustomed  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  their  inferiors.  He  asserted 
a  proposition ;  and,  as  often  as  wiser 
people  ventured  respectfully  to  show 
that  it  was  erroneous,  he  asserted  it 
again,  in  exactly  the  same  words,  and 
conceived  that,  by  doing  so,  he  at  once 
disposed  of  all  objections.*  "  I  will 
m^Le  no  concession,"  he  often  repeated; 
"  my  father  made  concessions,  and  he 
was  beheaded.**  f  Even  if  it  had  been 
true  that  concession  had  been  fatal  to 
Charles  the  First,  a  man  of  sense  would 
have  remembered  that  a  single  expm- 
ment  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  a 
general  rule  even  in  sciences  much  less 
complicated  than  the  science  of  govern- 
ment ;  that,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  no  two  political  experiments 
were  ever  made  of  which  all  the  condi- 
tions were  exactly  alike ;  and  that  the 
only  way  to  learn  civil  prudence  from 
history  is  to  examine  and  compare  an 
immense  number  of  cases.  But,  if  the 
sin^e  instance  on  whi^  the  King  re- 
lied proved  anything,  it  proved  that  he 
was  in  the  wrong.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  if  Charles  had  frankly 
made  to  the  Short  Parliament,  which 
met  in  the  spring  of  1640,  but  one  half 
of  the  concessions  which  he  made,  a 
few  months  later,  to  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, he  would  have  lived  and  died  a 
powwful  King.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that,  if 
he  had  refused  to  make  any  concession 
to  the  Long  Parliament,  and  had  re- 
sorted to  arms  in  defence  of  the  Ship- 
money  and  of  the  Star  Chamber,  he 
would  have  seen,  in  the  hostile  ranks, 

»  This  was  the  practioe  of  his  daughter 
Anne;  and  Marlborough  said  that  she  had 
learned  it  from  her  father.  See  the  Yindioa- 
tion  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 

t  Do\vn  to  the  time  of  the  trial  of  the  Bi- 
shops, James  went  on  telling  Adda  that  all 
the  calamitieB  of  Charles  the  First  were  "per 

la  troppa  indulgenza."    Detpafedi  of  j^^^' 
1688. 
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Hyde  and  Falkland  side  by  side  with 
HolHs  and  Hampden.  It  would  indeed 
be  more  correct  to  say  that,  if  he  had 
refused  to  make  any  concession,  he 
would  not  hare  been  able  to  resort  to 
arms ;  for  not  twenty  Cayaliers  would 
have  joined  his  standard.  It  was  to 
his  large  concessions  alone  that  he 
owed  the  support  of  that  great  body  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  fought  so 
long  and  so  gallantly  in  his  cause.  But 
it  would  have  been  useless  to  represent 
these  things  to  James. 

Another  fatal  delusion  had  taken 
possession  of  his  mind,  and  was  never 
dispelled  till  it  had  ruined  him.  He 
firmly  believed  that,  do  what  he  might, 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
would  act  up  to  their  principles.  It 
had,  he  knew,  been  proclaimed  from 
ten  thousand  pulpits,  it  had  been 
solemnly  declared  by  tie  University  of 
Oxford,  that  even  tyranny  as  frightful 
as  that  of  the  most  depraved  of  the 
Csesars  did  not  justify  subjects  in  re- 
sisting the  royal  authority ;  and  hence 
he  was  weak  enough  to  conclude  that 
the  whole  body  of  Toiy  gentlemen  and 
clergymen  would  let  him  plunder,  op- 
press, and  insult  them,  without  lifting 
an  arm  against  him.  It  seems  strange 
that  any  man  should  have  passed  lus 
fiftieth  year  without  discoyering  that 
people  sometimes  do  what  they  think 
wrong:  and  James  had  only  to  look 
into  his  own  heart  for  abundant  proof 
that  even  a  strong  sense  of  religious 
duty  will  not  always  prevent  frail 
human  beings  from  indulging  their 
passions  in  defiance  of  divine  laws, 
and  at  the  risk  of  awful  penalties.  He 
must  haye  been  conscious  that,  though 
he  thought  adultery  sinful,  he  was  an 
adulterer :  but  nothing  could  convince 
him  that  any  man  who  professed  to 
think  rebellion  sinful  would  ever,  in 
any  extremity,  be  a  rebel.  The  Church 
of  England  was,  in  his  view,  a  passive 
victim,  which  he  might,  without  dan- 
ger, outrage  and  torture  at  his  plea- 
sure ;  nor  did  he  ever  see  his  error  till 
the  Universities  were  preparing  to  coin 
their  plate  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  military  chest  of  his  enemies,  and 
till  a  Bishop,  long  renowned  for  loyalty, 
had  thrown  aside  the  cassock,  put  on 


jackboots,  and  taken  the  command  of  a 
re^ment  of  insurgents. 

In  these  fatal  follies  the  King  was 
artfully  encouraged  by  a  minis-  -nwu^ 
ter  who  had  been  an  Exclusion-  ^^ 
ist,  and  who  still  called  him-  ^^^ 
self  a  Protestant,  the  Earl  of  derUDd. 
Sunderland.  The  motives  and conductof 
this  imprincipled  politician  have  often 
been  misrepresented.  He  was,  in  his 
own  lifetime,  accused  by  the  Jacobites 
of  having,  even  before  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  James,  determined  to 
bring  about  a  revolution  in  favour  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  of  having, 
with  that  view,  recommended  a  succes- 
sion of  outrages  on  the  ciyU  and  ecde- 
siastical  constitution  of  the  realm.  This 
idle  stoiy  has  been  repeated  down  to 
our  own  days  by  ignorant  writers.  But 
no  well  informed  historian,  whatever 
might  be  his  prejudices,  has  conde- 
scended to  adopt  it :  for  it  rests  on  no 
evidence  whatever;  and  scarcely  any 
evidence  would  conyince  reasonable 
men  that  Sunderland  deliberately  in- 
curred guilt  and  infamy  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  change  by  which  it  was 
dear  that  he  could  not  possibly  be  a 
gainer,  and  by  which,  in  fact,  he  lost 
immense  wealth  and  infiuence.  Nor  is 
there  the  smallest  reason  for  resorting 
to  so  strange  a  hypothesis.  For  the 
truth  lies  on  the  surface.  Crooked  as 
this  man's  course  was,  the  law  which 
determined  it  was  simple.  His  ocm- 
duct  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  alternate 
influence  of  cupidity  and  fear  on  a 
mind  highly  susceptible  of  both  tiiose 
passions,  and  quicksighted  rather  than 
farsighted.  He  wanted  more  power 
and  more  money.  More  pow»  he 
could  obtain  only  at  Rochester's  ex- 
pense ;  and  the  obvious  way  to  obtain 
power  at  Kochester's  expense  was  to 
encourage  the  dislike  which  the  King 
felt  for  Bochester's  moderate  counsels. 
Money  could  be  most  easily  and  most 
largely  obtained  from  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles ;  and  Sunderland  was  eager  to 
sell  himself  to  that  court.  He  had  no 
jovial  generous  vices.  He  cared  little 
for  wine  or  for  beauty :  but  he  desired 
riches  with  an  ungovernable  and  insati- 
able desire.  The  passion  for  play  raged  in 
him  without  measure,  and  had  not  been 
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tamed  by  rainoiiB  losses.  His  heredi- 
tary forttme  was  ample.  He  had  loog 
filled  lucrative  posts,  and  had  neglected 
no  art  which  could  make  them  more 
kcrative :  but  his  ill-luck  at  the  hazard 
table  was  such  that  his  estates  were 
daily  becoming  more  and  more  encum- 
bered. In  the  hope  of  extricating 
himself  from  his  embarrassments,  he 
betrayed  to  Barillon  all  the  schemes 
adverse  to  France  which  had  been 
meditated  in  the  English  cabinet,  and 
hinted  that  a  Secretary  of  State  could 
in  such  times  render  services  for  which 
it  might  be  wise  in  Lewis  to  pay 
largely.  The  Ambassador  told  his 
master  that  six  thousand  guineas  was 
the  smallest  gratification  that  could  be 
offered  to  so  important  a  minister. 
Lewis  consented  to  go  as  high  as 
twenty  five  thousand  crowns,  equiva- 
lent to  about  five  thousand  six  hundred 
poimds  sterling.  It  was  agreed  that 
Sunderland  should  receive  this  sum 
yearly,  and  that  he  should,  in  return, 
exert  all  his  influence  to  prevent  the 
reassembUng  of  the  Parliament.* 

He  joined  himself  therefore  to  the 
Jesuitical  cabal,  and  made  so  dexterous 
an  use  of  the  influence  of  that  cabal 
that  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Hali- 
fex  in  the  high  dignity  of  Lord  Presi- 
dent without  being  required  to  resign 
the  &r  more  active  and  lucrative  post 
of  Seeretary.f  He  felt^  however,  that 
he  could  never  hope  to  obtain  para- 
mount influence  in  the  Court  while  he 
vas  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  All  religions  were  the 
same  to  him.  In  private  circles,  in- 
deed, he  was  in  the  habit  of  talking 
^th  profane  contempt  of  the  most 
sacred  things.  He  therefore  determined 
to  let  the  King  have  the  delight  and 
g^ory  of  efiecting  a  conversion.  Some 
loanagement,  however,  was  necessary. 

*  Barmon,Nov.||.  1685 ;  Lewis  to  BariUon, 

Sot.  J6. 

~D^^.   In  a  highly  cnrions  paper  which  was 

^tten  in  1687,  almost  certainly  by  Bonre- 
P»w,  and  which  is  now  in  the  French  archives, 
Wonderland  is  described  thus :— "  La  passion 
V»  U  a  pour  le  jeu,  ct  lee  pertes  considSrables 
<ip  il  7  fttit,  incommodent  fort  see  affaires.  II 
nainae  pas  le  vin  ;  et  il  halt  les  femmee." 

t  It  i^;>pears  from  the  Conndl  Book  that  he 
w>k  Ws  place  as  President  on  the  4th  of  De- 
«inber,  1685. 


No  man  is  utterly  without  regard  for 
the  opinion  of  his  fellow  creatures :  and 
even  Sunderland,  though  not  very  sen- 
sible to  shame,  flinched  from  the  in- 
famy of  public  apostasy.  He  played 
his  part  with  rare  adroitness.  To  the 
world  he  showed  himself  as  a  Protes- 
tant. In  the  Boyal  Closet  he  assumed 
the  character  of  an  earnest  inquirer 
after  truth,  who  was  almost  persuaded 
to  declare  (himself  a  Koman  Catholic, 
and  who,  while  waiting  for  fuller 
illumination,  was  disposed  to  render 
every  service  in  his  power  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  old  faith.  James,  who 
was  never  very  discerning,  and  who  in 
religious  matters  was  absolutely  blind, 
suffered  himself,  notwithstanding  aH 
that  he  had  seen  of  human  knavery,  of 
the  knavery  of  courtiers  as  a  class,  and 
of  the  knavery  of  Sunderland  in  parti- 
cular, to  be  duped  into  the  belief  that 
divine  grace  had  touched  the  most  false 
and  callous  of  human  hearts.  During 
many  months  the  wily  minister  con- 
tinued to  be  regarded  at  court  as  a 
promising  catechumen,  without  exhibit- 
ing himself  to  the  public  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  renegade.* 

He  early  suggested  to  the  King  the 
expediency  of  appointing  a  secret  com- 
mittee of  Boman  Catholics  to  advise  on 
all  matters  affecting  the  interests  of 
their  religion.  This  committee  met 
sometimes  at  Chiffinch's  lodgings,  and 
sometimes  at  the  official  apartments  pf 
Sunderland,  who,  though  still  nomi- 
nally a  Protestant,  was  admitted  to  all 
its  deUberations,  and  soon  obtained  a 
decided  ascendency  over  the  other 
members.  Every  Friday  the  Jesuitical 
cabal  dined  with  the  Secretary.  The 
conversation  at  table  was  free ;  and 
the  weaknesses  of  the  prince  whom  the 
confederates  hoped  to  manage  were  not 
spared.  To  Petre  Sunderland  promised 
a  Cardinal's  hat;  to  Castelmaine  a 
splendid  embassy  to  Rome ;  to  Dov» 
a  lucrative  (K)mmand  in  the  Guards; 

•  Bonrepaux  was  not  so  easily  deceived  as 
James.  "  £n  son  particulier  il  (Sunderland) 
n'en  prof  esse  aucune  (r61igion),  et  en  parle 
fort  llbrement.  Ces  sortes  de  disoours  8^x>ient 
en  execration  en  France.  Ici  ils  sont  ordi- 
naires  parmi  un  certain  nombre  de  gens  du 

pais."  —  Bonrepaux    to    Seignelay,    j'^^  ^' 
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and  to  Tyrconnel  high  employment  in 
Ireland.  Thus  bound  together  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  interest,  these  men 
addressed  themselyes  to  the  task  of 
subverting  the  Treasurer's  power.* 

There  were  two  Protestant  niembers 
F»rM7  of  of  the  cabinet  who  took  no 
j«ffrejfc  decided  part  in  the  struggle. 
Jeffreys  was  at  this  time  tortured  by  a 
cruel  internal  malady  which  had  been 
aggravated  by  intemperanpe.  At  a 
<£nner  which  a  wealthy  Alderman 
gave  to  some  of  ihe  leading  members 
of  the  government,  the  Lord  Treasurer 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  were  so 
drunk  that  they  stripped  themselves 
almost  stark  naked,  and  were  with 
difficulty  prevented  from  climbing  up 
a  signpost  to  drink  His  Majesty's 
health.  The  pious  Treasurer  escaped 
with  nothing  but  the  scandal  of  the 
debauch :  but  th«  Chancellor  brought 
on  a  violent  fit  of  his  complaint.  His 
life  was  for  some  time  tlu^ht  to  be  in 
serious  danger.  James  expressed  great 
uneasiness  at  the  thought  of  losing  a 
minister  who  suited  him  so  well,  and 
said,  with  some  truth,  that  the  loss  of 
such  a  man  could  not  be  easily 
repaired.  Jeffreys,  when  he  became 
convalescent,  promised  his  support  to 
both  the  contending  parties,  and  waited 
to  see  which  of  them  would  prove  vic- 
torious. Some  curious  proofs  of  his 
duplicity  are  still  extant  It  has  been 
already  said  that  the  two  French 
agents  who  were  then  resident  in 
London  had  divided  the  English  court 
between  them.  Bonrepaux  was  con- 
stantly with  Kochester;  and  Barillon 
lived  with  Sunderland.  Lewis  was 
informed  in  the  same  week  by  Bonre- 
paux that  the  ChanceUor  was  entirely 
with  the  Treasurer,  and  by  Barillon 
that  the  Chancellor  was  in  league  with 
the  Secretary.f 

Godolphin,   cautious  and   taciturii, 

QoiM.      ^^^  ^8  ^®s*  ^  preserve  neu- 
phin.         trality.      His    opinions    and 

*  Life  <a  James  the  Second,  ii.  74.  77.  Orig. 
Mem. ;  Sheridaa  Ma  ;  Barilloa,  March  4|. 
1686. 

t  Beresby's    Memodn ;    LatfTeH'e    Diaxy, 

Teh.  2. 168?. ;  Barillon,  Feb.  Am  ^:^»  ^'^- 

3 an.  95. 


wishes  were  undoubtedly  with  Eoehes* 
ter:  but  his  office  made  it  necessaij 
for  him  to  be  in  coBstant  attendance 
on  the  Queen;  and  he  was  naturally 
unwilling  to  be  on  bad  terms  inth 
her.  There  is  indeed  some  -^^ 
•reason  to  believe  that  he  <>>•*• 
regarded  her  with  an  attachment  mm 
romantic  than  often  finds  place  in  the 
hearts  of  veteran  statesmen  ;  and  d^ 
cumstances,  which  it  is  now  necessarj 
to  relate,  had  thrown  her  aitirely  into 
the  hands  of  the  Jesuitical  cabal.* 

The  King,  stem  as  was  his  temper 
and  grave  as  was  his  deport-  j^^aamd 
ment,  was  scarcely  less  wider  «k«K«* 
the  influence  of  female  attractions  Urn 
his  more  lively  and  amiable  brotba 
had  been.  The  beauty,  indeed,  whidi 
distinguished  the  favourite  ladies  of 
Charles  was  not  necessary  to  Jamea. 
Barbara  Palmer,  Eleanor  Gwynn,  and 
Louisa  de  Querouaille  were  among  the 
finest  women  of  their  time.  James, 
when  young,  had  surrendered  bis 
liberty,  descended  below  his  rank,  and 
incurred  the  displeasor*  of  his  ^mily, 
for  the  coarse  features  of  Anne  Hydfc 
He  had  soon,  to  the  great  diversion  at 
the  whole  court,  been  drawn  away 
from  his  plain  consort  by  a  plaiiier 
mistress,  Arabella  ChurchilL  His 
second  wife,  though  twenty  yean 
younger  than  himself,  and  oi  bo 
unpleasing  face  or  figure,  had  fireqnent 
reason  to  complain  dl  his  inconstancy. 
But  of  all  his  illicit  attach-  cwhtxiu 
ments,  the  strongest  was  that  s^'? 
which  bound  him  to  Catharine  Sedley. 

This  woman  was  the  da^hter  of  ^ 
Charles  Sedley,  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant and  profligate  wits  of  the  Be- 
storation.  The  licentiousness  oi  his 
writings  is  not  redeemed  by  much 
grace  or  vivacity ;  but  the  cl^rms  of 
his  conversation  were  acknowledged 
even  by  sober  men  who  had  no  esteem 
for  his  character.  To  sit  near  him  at 
the  theatre,  and  to  hear  his  criticisms  on 
a  new  play,  was  regarded  as  an  intd- 

•  Daartraoath*B  note  on  Bixnwfc,  L  €31.  In 
a  contenq^orary  aaitixe  it  is  zeouHrited  tiu* 
Godolpfaia 


•<  Beat*  time  with  p«««l«  h«id«  woA  all 
PloMed  with  tte  Aamf  of  «h«  QMKa*B 

gloref." 
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lectoal  treat.*'  Dryden  had  done  him 
the  kmonr  to  make  him  a  principal 
mteiiocat(»r  in  the  Dialogue  on  Dt^- 
static  Poesy.  The  morali  of  Sedley 
were  such  as,  even  in  that  age,  gaTe 
gtea^  scandaL  He  on  one  occasion, 
after  a  wild  reTel,  exhibited  himself 
wiUMmt  a  slffed  of  clothing  in  the 
baleony  of  a  tav^n  near  Corent 
Garden,  and  harangued  the  people 
who  -were  passing  in  language  so 
indecent  and  pro£me  that  he  was 
driven  in  by  a  shower  of  brickbats, 
was  pfosecuted  lor  a  misdemeanour, 
was  sentenced  to  a  heavy  fine,  and  was 
ivprimanded  by  the  Court  oi  King's 
Bench  in  the  most  cutting  terms.t 
His  daughter  had  inherited  his  abili- 
ties and  his  impudence.  Personal 
diarms  she  had  none,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  brilliant  eyes,  the  lustre 
of  which,  to  men  of  d^cate  taste, 
seemed  fierce  and  unfeminiue.  Her 
hrm  was  lean,  her  countenance  hag- 
gard. Charles,  though  he  liked  her 
ocmTenation,  laughed  at  her  ugliness, 
and  said  that  the  priests  must  have 
recommended  her  to  his  brother  by 
way  of  penance.  She  well  knew  that 
she  was  not  handsome,  and  jested 
freely  on  her  own  homeliness.  Yet, 
with  strange  inconsistency,  she  lored 
to  adorn  herself  magnificently,  and 
drew  on  herself  much  keen  ridicule  by 
appearing  in  the  theatre  and  the  ring 
plastered,  painted,  dad  in  Brussels 
lace,  glittering  with  diamonds,  and 
affecting  all  the  graces  of  eighteen.  { 

The  nat\ire  of  her  influence  over 
James  is  not  easily  to  be  explained. 
He  was  no  longer  young.  He  was  a 
rdigious  man :  at  least  he  was  willing 
to  make  for  his  religion  exertions  and 
iaoffices  from  "wiiich  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  are  called  religious  men 
wonld  shrink.  It  seems  strange  that 
aay  attraction  should  hare  drawn  him 
into  a  course  of  life  which  he  must 
hare  regarded  as  highly  criminal ;  and 
in  this  ease  none  coiild  understand 
where  the  attraction  lay.  Catharine 
herself  was  astonished  by  the  violence 
of  his  passion.      "It  cannot  be  my 

*  Fepys,  Oet.  4. 1864. 

t  Ibid.  July  1.  1668. 

X  See  Dorset's  satirical  lines  on  her. 


beauty,"  she  said;  "for  he  must  see 
that  I  have  none:  and  it  cannot  be  my 
wit;  for  he  has  not  enough  to  know 
that  I  have  any." 

At  the  moment  of  the  King's  acces- 
sion, a  sense  of  the  new  responsibility 
which  lay  on  him  made  his  mind  for  a 
time  pecaHariy  open  to  religious  im- 
pressions. He  formed  and  announced 
many  good  resolutions,  spoke  in  public 
with  great  severity  of  the  impious  and 
licentious  manners  of  the  age,  and  in 
private  assured  his  Queen  and  his 
confessor  that  be  would  see  Catharine 
Sedley  bo  more.  He  wrote  to  his 
mistress  entreating  her  to  quit  the 
apartments  which  she  occupied  at 
Whitehall,  and  to  go  to  a  lunise  in 
Saint  James's  Square  which  had  been 
splendidly  fimiished  for  her  at  his 
expense.  He  at  the  same  time 
promised  to  allow  her  a  lai^  pension 
from  his  privy  purse.  Catharine, 
clever,  strongminaed,  intrepid,  and 
conscious  of  her  power,  reiVised  to  stir. 
In  a  few  months  it  began  to  be  whis- 
pered that  the  services  of  Chiffindi 
were  again  employed,  and  that  the 
mistress  frequently  passed  and  repassed 
through  thai  prirate  door  through 
which  Father  Huddleston  had  borne 
the  host  to  the  bedside  of  Charles. 
The  King's  Protestant  ministers  had, 
it  seems,  conceived  a  hope  that  their 
master's  infatuation  for  this  woman 
might  cure  him  of  the  more  pernicious 
infatuation  which  impdled  him  to 
attack  their  religion.  She  bad  all  the 
talents  which  could  qualify  her  to  play 
on  his  feelings,  to  make  game  of  his 
scruples,  to  set  before  him  in  a  strong 
light  the  difficulties  and  dangers  into 
which  he  was  running  headlong.  Ko- 
idiestcr,  the  champion  of  the  Church, 
exerted  himself  to  strengthen 
her  influence.  Ormond,  who  ofR<Shfi- 
is  popularly  regarded  as  the  J^u!-"©?' 
personification  of  all  that  is  s£fe*^°* 
pure  and  highminded  in  the 
Englkh  Cavalier,  escouraged  the  design. 
Even  Lady  Bocfaester  was  not  ashamed 
to  cooperate,  and  to  cooperate  in  the 
very  worst  way.  Her  office  was  to 
direct  the  jealousy  of  the  injured  wife 
towards  a  young  ladv  who  was  perfectly 
innocent.    The  whole  court  to^  notice 
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of  the  coldness  and  rudeness  with 
which  the  Queen  treated  the  poor  girl 
on  whom  suspicion  had  been  thrown : 
but  the  cause  of  Her  Mjyesty^s  iU 
humour  was  a  mystery.  For.  a  time 
the  intrigue  went  on  prosperously  and 
secretly.  Catharine  often  told  the  King 
plainly  what  the  Protestant  Lords  of  the 
Council  only  dared  to  hint  in  the  most 
delicate  phrases.  His  crown,  she  said, 
was  at  stake :  the  old  dotard  Arundell 
and  the  blustering  Tyrconnel  would 
lead  him  to  his  ruin.  It  is  possible 
that  her  caresses  might  have  done 
what  the  imited  exhortations  of  the 
Lords  and  the  Commons,  of  the  House 
of  Austria  and  the  Holy  See,  had 
failed  to  do,  but  for  a  strange  mishap 
which  changed  the  whole  face  of  affairs. 
James,  in  a  fit  of  fondness,  determined 
to  make  his  mistress  Countess  of  Dor- 
chester in  her  own  right.  Catharine 
saw  all  the  peril  of  such  a  step,  and 
declined  the  inyidious  honour.  Her 
lover  was  obstinate,  and  himself  forced 
the  patent  into  her  hands.  She  at  last 
accepted  it  on  one  condition,  which 
shows  her  confidence  in  her  own  power 
and  in  his  weakness.  She  made  him 
give  her  a  solemn  promise,  not  that  he 
would  never  quit  her,  but  that,  if  he 
did  so,  he  would  himself  announce  his 
resolution  to  her,  and  grant  her  one 
parting  interview. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  her  elevation 
got  abroad,  the  whole  palace  was  in  an 
uproar.  The  warm  blood  of  Italy 
boiled  in  the  veins  of  the  Queen.  Proud 
of  her  youth  and  of  her  charms,  of  her 
high  rank  and  of  her  stainless  chastity, 
she  could  not  without  agonies  of  grief 
and  rage  see  herself  deserted  and 
insulted  for  such  a  rivaL  Bochester, 
perhaps  remembering  how  patiently, 
after  a  short,  strug^e,  Catharine  of 
Braganza  had  consented  to  treat  the 
mistresses  of  Charles  with  politeness, 
had  expected  that^  after  a  Uttle  com- 
plaining and  pouting,  Mary  of  Modena 
would  be  equally  submissive.  It  was 
not  so.  She  did  not  even  attempt  to 
conceal  from  the  eyes  of  the  world  the 
violence  of  her  emotions.  Day  after 
day  the  courtiers  who  came  to  see  her 
dine  observed  that  the  dishes  were 
removed  untasted  from  the  table.     She 


suffered  the  tears  to  stream  down  her 
cheeks  unconcealed  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  circle  of  ministers  and  envoys. 
To  the  King  she  spoke  witli  wild  ye- 
hemence.  '*Let  me  go,"  she  cried 
"  You  have  made  your  woman  a  Coun- 
tess :  make  her  a  Queen.  Put  my  crows 
on  her  head.  Only  let  me  hide  myself 
in  some  convent,  where  I  may  nerer 
see  her  more."  Then,  more  soberly, 
she  asked  him  how  he  reconciled  his 
conduct  to  his  religious  professions. 
"You  are  ready,"  she  said,  *'to  put 
your  kingdom  to  hazard  for  the  sake 
of  your  soul ;  and  yet  you  are  throwing 
away  your  soul  for  the  sake  of  that 
creature."  Father  Petre,  on  bended 
knees,  seconded  these  remonstrances. 
It  was  his  duty  to  do  so  ;  and  his  duty 
was  not  the  less  strenuously  performed 
because  it  coincided  with  his  interest 
The  King  went  on  for  a  time  sinning 
and  repenting.  In  his  hours  of  remorse 
his  penances  were  severe.  Maiy  trea- 
sured up  to  the  end  of  her  life,  and  at 
her  death  bequeathed  to  the  convent  of 
Chaillot,  the  seourge  with  which  he 
had  vigorously  avenged  her  wrongs 
upon  his  own  shoulders.  Nothing  but 
Catharine's  absence  could  put  an  end 
to  this  struggle  between  an  ignoble 
love  and  an  ignoble  superstition.  James 
wrote,  imploidng  and  commanding  her 
to  depart.  He  owned  that  he  had 
promised  to  bid  her  farewell  in  person. 
"  But  I  know  too  well,"  he  added,  'the 
power  which  you  have  over  me.  I  hare 
not  strength  of  mind  enough  to  keep 
my  resolution  if  I  see  you."  He  offered 
her  a  yacht  to  convey  her  with  all 
dignity  and  comfort  to  Flanders,  and 
threatened  that  if  she  did  not  go  quietly 
she  should  be  sent  away  by  force.  She 
at  one  time  worked  on  his  feelings  by 
pretending  to  be  ill.  Then  she  assumed 
the  airs  of  a  mar^,  and  impudently 
proclaimed  herself  a  suflferer  for  the 
Protestant  religion.  Then  again  she 
adopted  the  style  of  John  Hampden. 
She  defied  the  Eling  to  remove  her. 
She  would  try  the  right  with  him. 
While  the  Great  Charter  and  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  were  the  law  of  the 
land,  she  would  live  where  she  pleased- 
"  And  Flanders ! "  she  cried ;  •*  never ! 
I  have  learned  one  thing  from  my 
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friend  the  Duchess  of  Mazarin;  and 
that  is  never  to  trust  myself  in  a 
country  where  there  are  convents."  At 
length  she  selected  Ireland  as  the 
place  of  her  exile,  prohahly  because  the 
brother  of  her  patron  Rochester  was 
Ticeroy  there.  -After  many  delays  she 
departed,  leaving  the  victory  to  the 
Queen.* 

The  history  of  this  extraordinary 
intrigue  would  be  imperfect,  if  it  were 
not  added  that  there  is  still  extant  a 
religious  meditation,  written  by  the 
Treasurer,  with  his  own  hand,  on  the 
very  same  day  on  which  the  intelligence 
of  his  attempt  to  govern  his  master  by 
means  of  a  concubine  was  despatched 
by  Bonrepaux  to  Versailles.  No  com- 
{xmtion  of  Ken  or  Leighton  breathes  a 
spirit  of  more  fervent  and  exalted  piety 
than  this  effusion.  Hypocrisy  cannot 
be  suspected :  for  the  paper  was  evi- 
dently meant  only  for  the  writer's  own 
e;e,  and  was  not  published  till  he  had 
been  more  than  a  century  in  his  grave. 
So  much  is  history  stranger  than  fiction ; 
and  so  true  is  it  that  nature  has 
caprices  which  art  dares  not  imitate. 
A  dramatist  would  scarcely  venture  to 
bring  on  the  stage  a  grave  prince,  in 
the  decline  of  life,  ready  to  sacrifice  his 
crown  in  order  to  serve  the  interests  of 
his  religion,  indefatigable  in  making 
proselytes,  and .  yet  deserting  and 
losultmg  a  virtuous  wife  who  had  youth 
and  besraty  for  the  sake  of  a  profligate 
paramour  who  had  neither.  Still  less, 
impossible,  would  a  dramatist  venture 
to  mtroduce  a  statesman  stooping  to 
the  wicked  and  shameful  part  of  a 
procurer,  and  calling  in  his  wife  to  aid 
him  in  that  dishonourable  office,  yet» 
in  his  moments  of  leisure,  retiring  to 
^  closet,  and  there  secretly  pouring 

•  The  chief  materials  for  the  history  of  this 
Intrigne  are  the  despatches  of  Barillon  and 
Bonrepaux  at  the  begimiing  of  the  year  1686. 

SeeBttiUon,  pS^T.-psry. ,  Feb.  ^.,  Feb.  jg-* 

^^  if**  *^  Bonrepaoz  under  the  first  four 
J««» ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  January  19. ;  Reresb/s 
*«n«)ir8;  Burnet,  L    682.;    Sheridan  MS.; 

F^TT  1886.    Adda  writes  like  a  pious,  but 
^yk  and  ignorant  man.    He  appears  to  have 
known  nothing  of  James's  past  life. 
▼01^  I. 


out  his  soul  to  his  God  in  penitent  tears 
and  devout  ejaculations.* 

The  Treasurer  soon  found  that,  in 
using  scandalous  means  for  the  dcciim  or 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  laud-  SStoflu. 
able  end,  he  had  committed,  •»««■ 
not  only  a  crime,  but  a  folly.  The 
Queen  was  now  his  enemy.  She  affected, 
indeed,  to  listen  with  civility  while  the 
Hydes  excused  their  recent  conduct  as 
well  as  they  could ;  and  she  occasionally 
pretended  to  use  her  influence  in  their 
favour :  but  she  must  have  been  more 
or  less  than  woman  if  she  bad  really 
forgiven  the  conspiracy  which  had  been 
formed  against  her  dignity  and  her 
domestic  happiness  by  the  family  of 
her  husband's  flrst  w^e.  The  Jesuits 
strongly  represented  to  the  King  the 
danger  which  he  had  so  narrowly  es- 
caped. His  reputation,  they  said,  his 
peace,  his  soul,  had  been  put  in  peril 
by  the  machinations  of  his  prime  mi- 
nister. The  Nuncio,  who  would  gladly 
have  counteracted  the  influence  of  the 
violent  party,  and  cooperated  with  the 
moderate  members  of  the  cabinet,  could 
not  honestly  or  decently  separate  him- 
self on  this  occasion  from  Father  Petre. 
James  himself,  when  parted  by  the  sea 
from  the  charms  which  had  so  strongly 
fascinated  him,  could  not  but  regiord 
with  resentment  and  contempt  those 
who  had  sought  to  govern  him  by  means 
of  his  vices.  What  had  passed  must 
have  had  the  effect  of  raising  his  own 
Church  in  his  esteem,  and  of  lowering 
the  Church  of  England.  The  Jesuits, 
whom  it  was  the  fashion  to  represent 
as  the  most  unsafe  of  spiritual  guides, 

•  The  meditation  bears  date    ^^^  ^  168|. 

Bonrepaux,  in  his  despatch  of  the  same  day, 
says,  "  L'intrigrue  avoit  6t6  oonduite  par 
Milord  Rochester  et  sa  femme  .  .  .  Leur  pro- 
jet  6toit  de  faire  gonvemer  le  Roy  d' Angle- 
terre  par  la  nouvelle  comteaae.  Us  s'6toient 
assures  d'elle."  While  Bonrepaux  was  writing 
thus,  Rochester  wan  writing  as  follows :— *'  Oh 
God,  teach  me  so  to  number  my  days  that  I  may 
apply  my  heart  Uiito  wisdom.  Teach  me  to 
number  the  days  that  I  have  spent  in  vanity  and 
idloiess,  and  teach  me  to  number  those  that  I 
have  spent  in  sin  and  wickedness.  Oh  God, 
teach  me  to  number  the  days  of  my  affliction 
too,  and  to  give  thanks  for  all  that  is  come  to 
me  from  thy  hand.  Teach  me  likewise  to  num- 
ber the  days  of  this  world's  greatness  of  whioli 
I  have  so  great  a  share ;  and  teach  me  to  look 
upon  them  as  vanity  and  vexation  of  q;>irit.'* 
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as  sophists  who  refined  away  the  whole 
system  of  evangelical  morality,  as  sy- 
cophants who  owed  their  influence 
chiefly  to  the  indulgence  with  which 
they  treated  the  sins  of  the  great,  had 
reclaimed  him  from  a  life  of  guilt  by 
rebukes  as  sharp  and  bold  as  those 
which  Dayid  had  heard  from  Nathan 
and  Herod  £rom  the  Baptist.  On  the 
other  hand,  zealous  Protestants,  whose 
favourite  theme  was  the  laxity  of  Pc^sh 
casuists  and  the  wickedness  of  doing 
evil  that  good  might  come,  had  at- 
tempted to  obtain  advantages  for  their 
own  Church  in  a  way  which  .all  Chris- 
tians regarded  as  highly  criminal.  The 
victory  of  the  cabal  of  evil  coonsdlors 
was  therefore  complete.  The  King 
looked  coldly  on  Bodiester.  The  cour- 
tiers and  foreign  ministers  soon  per- 
ceived that  the  Lord  Treasurer  was 
prime  minister  only  in  name.  He  con- 
tinued to  offer  his  advice  daily,  and  had 
liie  mortrfication  to  And  it  daily  re- 
jected. Yet  he  could  not  prevail  on 
Mmself  to  relinquish  tiie  outward  show 
of  power,  and  the  emoluments  which 
he  directly  and  indirectly  derived  frcnn 
his  great  place.  He  did  his  best,  there- 
fore, to  conceal  his  vexations  from  ihe 
public  eye.  But  his  violent  passions 
and  his  intemperate  habits  disqualifled 
him  for  the  part  of  a  dissembler.  His 
gloomy  looks,  when  he  came  out  of  the 
oouncU  chamber,  showed  how  little  he 
was  pleased  with  what  had  passed  at 
t^  board;  and,  when  the  bottle  had 
gone  round  freely,  n^irds  escaped  him 
which  betrayed  his  uneasiness.* 

He  might,  indeed,  well  be  xmeasy. 
Indiscreet  and  unpopular  measures 
followed  one  another  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. All  thought  of  returning  to  the 
pt^qr  of  the  Triple  Alliance  was 
abandoned.  The  King  explicitly  avowed 
to  the  ministers  of  those  Continental 
powers  with  which  he  had  lately  in- 
tend^ to  aUy  himself^  that  all  his  views 
had  undergone  a  change,  and  that  Eng- 
land was  still  to  be,  as  she  had  been 
under  his  grandfather,  his  father,  and 

«  "  Je  vk  Milord  Kooheeter  oomme  il  sor- 
toit  du  oonaeil  fort  chagrin ;  et,  sur  la  fin  du 
iDoper ,  il  lui  en  ^ohapp*  quelque  chose." — ^Bon- 

T^RtDc.  Feb.  ^.1686.  SQeaIsoBariUQii,JiaTOh 
1      ♦ 
Ti*»  15* 


his  broth«(r,  of  no  aeconnt  in  Emope. 
*'  I  am  in  no  condition,"  he  said  to  the 
%)ani8hAmbassadoK,  ^to  trouble  nysdf 
about  -what  passes  abroad,  it  is  aiy 
resolutun  to  let  fDreign  affiiizs  take 
their  course,  to  ^establish  my  aothority 
at  home,  and  to  do  something  for  mj 
religion."  A  few  days  later  he  an- 
nounced the  same  intentions  to  theStatsfi 
General.*  From  thst  time  to  the  dose 
of  his  ignominious  Ttagn,  he  made  no 
serious  eflbfTt  to  escape  from  vassalage, 
though,  to  the  last,  he  could  never  has, 
without  transports  of  rage,  that  meD 
called  him  a  vassaL 

The  two  events  which  piorod  to  ^ 
public  thatSunderlandandSunderlaBd'fi 
party  were  victorious  were  the  pwm)- 
gation  of  the  Parliament  from  Fdiraaiy 
to  May,  and  the  depaiture  of  Gastcl- 
maine  ibr  Rome  with  the  appohitraentB 
of  an  Ambassador  of  the  highest  zankf 

Hitherto  all  the  brainess  of  ^ 
EngUdi  government  at  tiie  jMiptl  oooit 
had  been  transacted  by  Jolm  Caiyl 
This  gentleman  was  known  to  hn  eoo- 
temporaries  as  a  man  of  ibrtime  aid 
fashion,  and  as  the  author  of  two  sne* 
cessfal  plays,  a  tragedy  in  riiyme  idudi 
had  been  made  pc^mlar  by  the  action 
and  recitation  of  Betterton,  and  a 
comedy  which  owes  all  its  vahie  to 
scenes  bocrowed  from  Molieie.  These 
pieces  have  long  bee;i  forgotten;  bit 
what  Caryl  could  not  do  for  himsdf  has 
been  done  for  him  by  a  mon  powerfiil 
genius.  Half  a  line  in  the  Rape  of  tiie 
Lock  has  made  his  name  TmmArtal. 

Caryl,  who  was,  like  all  the  otlier 
respectable  Roman  OathoUcs,  o^mj. 
an  enemy  to  violent  courses,  JSJj^ 
had  acquitted  himself  of  his  ^""^ 
delicate  errand  at  Rome  witii  good 
sense  and  good  feeling.     The  harness 
confided  to  him  was  well  done ;  but  he 
assumed  no  public  character,  and  care- 
fully avoided  all  display.    His  mission, 
therefore,  put  thegovemmenttoscircelT 
any  charge,  and  excited  scarody  any 
murmurs.     His  phuse  was  now  moat 
unwisely  supplied  by  m  costly  and  «s- 

•  Barinon,    ^^,^,  ^   ,  April  ||.  1686. 

t  London  Ofwette,  7^.  11. 1€8|;  Vattt^Fi 
Diary,  Teb.  8. ;  Van  Loouwca,  Mk  ^. ;  I* 
of  James,  ii.  76.  Orig.  Mem. 
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teBtsdmu  embacay,  offensiTe  in  the 
hig^ait  degree  to  iAte  people  €if  Fatgl  aTid , 
and  by  no  mesne  welcome  to  the  court 
of  Jftome.  Gastelmaine  had  it  in  charge 
to  ideii»Bd«  Oazdiiial's  hat  for  im  con- 
fednste  BctEie. 

Aixmt  the  same  time  the  Eing  be- 
TMKi.   ganto^diow^inimmieqmvocal 
fSS^  mamraK,  the  feeling  whicli  he 
^■■Mfc      really  entertained  towards  the 
banisfaed  fingnenots.     While  he  had 
still  hoped  to  cajole  his  Parliament  into 
sabmiasion,  and  to  become  the  head  of 
aaSnropeHi  coalition  against  Fiance, 
be  had  v^eeted  to  blame  the  Tevocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  to  pity  the 
mdiappy  men  wliom  persecution  had 
dnren  finm  their  eonntiy.    He  had 
caused  it  to  be  annocmced  that,  at  every 
ihaeb.  in  the  iangdom,  a  coUeetion 
iroiild  he  made  tmder  Ms  sanction  for 
their  heae&L    A  piodamation  on  this 
Bolnect  had  been  drawn  up  in  terms 
-whidL  jBigiit  hatre  woonded  the  pride 
of  a  sovereign  less  sensitipe  aaid  vain- 
glomus  tlian  Lewis.    But  all  was  now 
rfianged.     The  prineiplee  of  the  treaty 
of  Dover  weio  again  ihe  principles  of 
tbe  foreign  pdi^  of  England.    Ample 
apologies  were  therefcwe  made  for  "^e 
discomrtesy  with  whidh   tbe  En^ish 
govenmient  had  acted  towards  France 
in  lowing  flGavour  to  exiled  Frenehmen. 
ThB  prodffmaition  \dii<^  had  displeased 
Lewis  was  recalled.''^    The  Huguenot 
suBiBten  were  admonished  to  speak 
irith  pgverence  of  their  oj^ressor  in 
their  pohlic  disooucMe,  as  they  would 
answer  it  at  t^ieir  peril.     James  not 
only  ceased  to  eKpnss  commiseration 
for  the  sufferers,  but  declared  that  he 
believed  them  to  hadbour  the  worst 
designs,  and  owned  that  he  had  been 
gniky  of  an   error  in  countenancing 
them.    One  of  l^e  most  eminent  of  the 
refogees,  John  Oaude,  had  published 
on  tiie  OootineDt  a  small  volume  in 
iHueh  he  described  with  greaft  £arce  the 
snf&cings  of  his   brethren.    Barillon 
demanded  that  some  opprobrious  mark 
should  be  put  on  this  book.    James 
complied,  and  in  full  council  declared 
it  to  be  his  pleasure  that  Claude's  libeil 
sheidd  be  burned  by  the  hangman  be- 

•  Van  Leewswn,-^:^' 1686. 


fore  the  BoyalEschange.  EvenJeffi*eys 
was  startled,  and  ventured  to  represent 
that  such  a  proceeding  was  without 
example,  that  the  book  was  written  in  a 
foreign  tongue,  that  it  had  been  printed 
at  a  foreign  press,  that  it  related  en- 
tirely to  transactions  which  had  taken 
place  in  a  foreign  country,  and  that  no 
English  government  bad  ever  animad- 
verted cm.  such  works.  James  would 
not  suffer  the  question  to  be  discussed. 
"My  resolution,"  be  said,  "is  taken. 
It  has  become  tbe  faediion  to  treat 
Kings  disrespeotfuUy ;  and  they  must 
stand  by  each  other.  One  King  should 
always  take  anotlier^s  part ;  and  i  have 
particular  reasons  for  showing  this  xe- 
spect  to  the  King  of  France."  There 
was  silence  at  the  board :  tbe  order  was 
forthwith  issued;  and  Crude's  pam- 
phlet was  committed  to  the  flames,  not 
without  the  deep  murmurs  of  moay 
who  had  always  been  rqputed  steady 
loyalists.* 

The  pronnsed  collection  was  hmg^mt 
oJF  under  various  pretexts.  The  Kmg 
would  gladly  have  broken  bis  word: 
but  it  was  pledged  so  solemnly  t^t  he 
could  not  for  very  shame  retractt 
Nothing,  however,  whidi  'could  cool 
the  zeal  of  'Congregatioos  was  omitted. 
It  had  been  expected  tiiat,  according  to 
the  practice  msoal  on  8U(di  oceasioiis, 
the  peoj^  would  be  exhorted  to  libe- 
rality ifom  the  pulpits.  But  James 
was  determined  not  to  tol^ate  deda- 
mations  -against  his  reiUgion  and  fais 
*^y.  ^S!h/e  Archbishop  erf  Canterbury 
was  th^Kxfore  commanded  to  infoim 
the  clergy  tiiat  they  miMt  merely  read 
the  brief,  and  must  not  presume  to 
preach  on  the  sufferings  of  ihe  Frendi 
Protestants.^  Nevertheless  tiie  contri- 
butions were  so  large  that,  after  all 

*  Barillon,  ^f^,  May  ^.  1686 ;  Van  Cit- 

ters.  May  r^. ;  Evelyn's  Diaiy,  May  6. ;  Lut- 
ir^'s  Diary  of  tbe  same  date ;  Privy  Coxmoil 
Book,  MiQr2. 
t  Lady  Ruaaaa  to  Dr.  Fitzwiliiam,  Jan.  22. 

1686;  Bari!l<m,F«b.  if-.  TCI^  ^^^-  **^® 
prince  tfemolgne,**  says  Barillon,  **  tme  ^nmde 
aversion  pour  enx,  et  aundt  bien  vonlu  se  dis- 
penser de  la  coUecte,  qui  est  ordoim6e  en  leor 
faveur  :  mais  il  n'a  pas  cm  que  cela  fftt  pos- 
sible." 

X  Barillon,  §^  Me6. 
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deductions,  the  sum  of  fortf  thousand 
pounds  was  paid  into  the  Chamber  of 
London.  Perhaps  none  of  the  muni- 
ficent subscriptions  of  our  own  age  has 
borne  so  great  a  proportion  to  the  means 
of  the  nation.* 

The  King  was  bitterly  mortified  by 
the  large  amount  of  the  collection 
which  had  been  made  in  obedience  to 
his  own  calL  He  knew,  he  said,  what 
all  this  liberality  meant  It  was  mere 
Whiffgish  spite  to  himself  and  his 
religion.t  He  had  already  resolred 
that  the  money  should  be  of  no  use  to 
those  whom  the  donors  wished  to 
benefit.  He  had  been,  during  some 
weeks,  in  close  communication  with  the 
French  embassy  on  this  subject,  and 
had,  with  the  approbation  of  the  court 
of  Versailles,  determined  on  a  course 
which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  reconcile 
with  those  principles  of  toleration  to 
which  he  afterwards  pretended  to  be 
attached.  The  refugees  were  zealous 
for  the  Calvinistic  discipline  and  wor- 
ship. James  therefore  gave  orders  that 
none  should  receive  a  crust  of  bread  or 
a  basket  of  coals  who  did  not  first  take 
the  sacrament  according  to  the  Anglican 
ritual  I  It  is  strange  that  this  inhos- 
pitable rule  should  have  been  devised 
by  a  prince  who  afiPected  to  consider  the 
Test  Act  as  an  outrage  on  the  rights  of 
conscience:  for,  however  unjustifiable 
it  may  be  to  establish  a  sacramental 
test  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  men  are  fit  for  civil  and  military 
office,  it  is  surely  much  more  unjusti- 
fiable to  establish  a  sacramental  test 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether, 
in  their  extreme  distress,  they  are  fit 
objects  of  charity.  Nor  had  James  the 
plea  which  may  be  urged  in  extenua- 
tion of  the  guilt  of  idmost  all  other 

*  Acoonnt  of  theCk)mmi8sioners,  dated  March 
16.;1«88.  * 

i  **  LeBoid'Angleterreoonnoit  bien  que  les 
gaa  mal  intentionn^s  pour  ltd  sont  len  pins 
prompts  et  lea  plosdispoaSs  &  donner  conaid6r- 

ablement Sa  Majesty  Britanniqae 

ooimoit  bien  qn*il  auroit  6t6  ik  propos  de  ne 
point  ordonner  de  oollecte,  et  que  lee  gens  mal 
mtentionnte  oontre  la  r61igion  Catholique  et 
oontre  Inl  se  servent  de  cette  occasion  poor 
t6molgner  leor  zMe."--Barillon,  April  ||. 
1686. 

X  Barillon,  Feb.  If.,  ^ri»  -^PrilB •  1«86  ; 
Lewis  to  Barillon,'  Mar.  ^. 


persecutors :  for  the  religion  whidi  he 
commanded  the  refugees  to  prof  ess,  on 
pain  of  being  left  to  starve,  was  not  his 
own  religion.  His  conduct  towards 
them  was  therefore  less  excusable  than 
that  of  Lewis:  for  Lewis  oppressed 
them  in  t^e  hope  of  bringing  them  over 
from  a  ^damnable  heresy  to  the  trae 
Church:  James  oppressed  them  only 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  them  to  apos- 
tatise from  one  damnable  heresy  to 
another. 

Several  Commissioners,  of  whom  the 
Chancellor  was  one,  had  been  appointed 
to  dispense  the  public  alms.  Wheu  thej 
met  for  the  first  time,  Jeffreys  an- 
nounced the  royal  pleasure.  The  refu- 
gees, he  said,  were  too  generally  enemies 
of  monarchy  and  episcopacy.  If  thej 
wished  for  relief,  they  must  beeome 
members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  must  take  the  sacrament  from  the 
hands  of  his  chaplain.  Many  exiles, 
who  had  come  frdl  of  gratitude  and  hope 
to  apply  for  succour,  heard  their  sen- 
tence, and  went  brokenhearted  away.* 

May  was  now  approaching ;  and  that 
month  had  been  fixed  for  3ie  ^  ^ 
meeting  of  the  Houses :  but  pwwfac 
they  were  again  prorogued  to  ****' 
November.f  It  was  not  strange  that 
the  King  did  not  wish  to  meet  them: 
for  he  had  determined  to  adopt  a  policy 
which  he  knew  to  be,  in  the  highest 
degree,  odious  to  them.  From  his  pre- 
decessors he  had  inherited  two  prero- 
gatives, of  which  the  limits  had  never 
been  defined  with  strict  accuracy,  and 
which,  if  exerted  without .  any  limit, 
would  of  themselves  have  sufficed  to 
overturn  the  whole  polity  of  the  State 
and  of  the  Church.  These  were  the 
dispensing  power  and  the  ecclesiastical 
supremacy.  By  means  of  the  dispensing 
power,  the  King  purposed  to  admit 
Boman  Catholics,  not  merely  to  civil 
and  military,  but  to  spiritual,  office. 
By  means  of  the  ecclesiastical  supre- 
macy, he  hoped  to  make  the  Anglican 
clergy  his  instruments  for  the  destnc- 
tion  of  their  own  religion.  i 

This  scheme  developed  itself  by  de- 

»  Barillon,  April  ^.  1686 ;  Lady  Bnadl  t» 
Dr.  Fitzwilliam,  April  14.  "  He  sent  swar 
many,"  she  says,  "  with  sad  hearts.** 

t  London  Gazette  of  May  18. 1^6. 
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grees.  It  was  not  thought  safe  to  begin 
by  granting  to  the  whole  Boman  Ca- 
tholic body  a  dispensation  from  all 
statutes  imposing  penalties  and  tests. 
For  nothing  was  more  fully  established 
than  that  such  a  dispensation  was  il- 
legal The  Cabal  had,  in  1672,  put 
forth  a  general  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence. The  Commons,  as  soon  as  they 
met,  had  protested  against  it.  Charles 
the  Second  had  ordered  it  to  be  can- 
celled in  his  presence,  and  had,  both 
by  his  own  mouth  and  by  a  written 
message,  assured  the  Houses  that  the 
step  which  had  caused  so  much  com- 
plaint should  never  be  dr^wn  into  pre- 
cedent. It  would  have  been  difficult 
to  find  in  all  the  Inns  of  Court  a  bar- 
rister of  reputation  to  argue  in  defence 
of  a  prerogative  which  the  Sovereign, 
seated  on  his  throne  in  full  Parliament, 
had  solemnly  renounced  a  few  years 
before.  But  it  was  not  quite  so  clear 
that  the  King  might  not,  on  special 
grounds,  grant  exemptions  to  indivi* 
duals  by  name.  The  first  object  of 
James,  therefore,  was  to  obtain  from 
the  courts  of  conmion  law  an  acknow- 
ledgment that,  to  this  extent  at  least, 
he  possessed  the  dispensing  power. 

Bat,  though  his  pretensions  were 
DUmb.  moderate  when  compared  with 
i^^  those  which  he  put  forth  a  few 
Jb<is»  months  later,  he  soon  found 
that  he  had  against  him  almost  the 
▼hole  sense  of  Westminster  Hall.  Four 
of  the  Judges  gave  him  to  understand 
that  they  could  not,  on  this  occasion, 
serve  his  purpose ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  all  the  four  were  violent  Tories, 
and  that  among  them  were  men  who 
had  accompanied  Jeffireys  on  the  Bloody 
Circuit,  and  who  had  been  consenting 
to  the  death  of  Cornish  and  of  Eliza- 
beth Gaunt.  Jones,  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  a  man  who  had 
never  before  shrunk  from  any  drudgery, 
however  cruel  or  servile,  now  held  in 
the  royal  closet  language  which  might 
have  become  the  Ups  of  the  purest 
ma^iistrates  in  our  history.  He  was 
plainly  told  that  he  must  either  give 
i»p  his  opinion  or  his  place.  "  For  my 
place,"  he  answered,  "  I  care  little.  I 
»&  old  and  worn  out  in  the  service 
of  the  Crown :  but  I  am  mortified  to 


find  that  Your  Majesty  thinks  me 
capable  of  giving  a  judgment  which 
none  but  an  ignorant  or  a  dishonest 
man  could  ^ve."  "  I  am  determined," 
said  the  King,  "to  have  twelve  Judges 
who  will  be  all  of  my  mind  as  to  this 
matter."  "Your  Majesty,"  answered 
Jones,  "  may  find  twelve  Judges  of  your 
mind,  but  hardly  twelve  lawyers."* 
He  was  dismissed,  together  with  Mon- 
tague, Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  two  puisne  judges,  Neville  and 
Charlton.  One  of  the  new  Judges  was 
Christopher  Milton,  younger  brother  of 
the  great  poet.  Of  Christopher  little 
is  known,  except  that,  in  the  time  of 
the  dvil  war,  he  had  been  a  ^yalist, 
and  that  he  now;  in  his  old  age,  leaned 
towards  Popeiy.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  ever  formally  reconciled  to 
the  Church  of  Bome :  but  he  certainly 
had  scruples  about  communicating  with 
the  Church  of  England,  and  had  there- 
fore a  strong  interest  in  supporting  the 
dispensing  power.f 

The  King  found  his  counsel  as  refrac- 
tory as  his  Judges.  The  first  barrister 
who  learned  that  he  was  expected  to 
defend  the  dispensing  power  was  the 
Solicitor  General,  Heneage  Finch.  He 
peremptorily  refused,  and  was  turned 
out  of  office  on  the  following  day.]; 
The  Attorney  General,  Sav^yer,  was 
ordered  to  draw  warrants  authorising 
members  of  the  Church  of  Bome  to 
hold  benefices  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  England.  Sawyer  Imd  been  deeply 
concerned  in  some  of  the  harshest  and 
must  unjustifiable  prosecutions  of  that 
age ;  and  the  Whigs  abhorred  him  as  a 
man  stained  with  the  blood  of  Bussell 
and  Sidney:  but  on  this  occasion  he 
showed  no  want  of  honesty  or  of  reso- 
lution. "Sir,"  said  he,  "this  is  not 
merely  to  dispense  with  a  statute :  it  is 
to  annul  the  whole  statute  law  from  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  present 
day.  I  dare  not  do  it;  and  I  implore 
Your  Majesty  to  consider  whether  such 
an  attack  upon  the  rights  of  the  Church 

*  Eeresby's  Kemoirs ;  Eachard,  ill.  797. ; 
Kennet,  iii.  461. 

t  London  Gazette,  April  22.  and  29.  1686 ; 
Barillon,  April  ||. ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  June  2. ; 
Lnttrdl's  Diary,  June  8. ;  Dodd's  Church 
Hifltoxy. 

%  North'!  Life  of  Guildford,  288. 
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be  in  accordance  with  your  late  gracious 
promises."*  Sawyer  would  have  been 
instantly  dismissed,  as  Finch  had  been^ 
if  the  government  could  have  found  a 
successor:  but  this  was  no  easy  matter.' 
It  was  necessary,  for  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  the  Crown^  that  one  at 
least  of  the  Crown  lawyers  should  be  a 
man  of  learning,  ability,  and  ei^rience ; 
and  no  such  man  was  willing  to  defend 
the  dispensing  power.  The  Attorney 
General  was  therefore  permitted  to 
retain  his  place  during  some  months. 
Thomas  Powis,  an  obscure  barrister, 
who  had  no  qualification  for  high  em- 
ployment except  servility,  was  appointed 
Solicitor. 

The  preliminary  arrangements  were 
now  complete.  There  was  a 
BdwvA  ^  Solicitor  General  to  argue  for 
^***^  the  dispensing  power,  and  a 
bench  of  Judges  to  decide  in  fftvour  of 
it.  The  question  was  therefore  speedily 
brought  to  a  hearing.  Sir  Edward 
Hales,  a  gentleman  of  Kent,  had  been 
converted  to  Popery  in.  days  vrbso.  it 
was  not  safefbr  any  man  of  note  openly 
to  declare  himself  a  Papist.  He  had 
kept  his  secret,  and,  when  questioned, 
had  affirmed  that  he  was  a  Protestant 
vrith  a  soleibnity  which  did  little  credit 
to  his  principles.  When  James  had 
ascended  the  throne,  disguise  was  no 
longer  necessary.  Sir  Edward  publicly 
apostatised,  and  was  rewarded  with  the 
command  of  a  regiment  of  foot.  He 
had  held  his  commission  more  than 
three  months  without  talcing  the  sacra- 
ment. He  was  therefore  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds,  which 
an  informer  might  recover  by  action  of 
debt.  A  menial  servant  was  employed 
to  bring  a  suit  for  this  sum  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench.  Sir  Edward  did  not 
dispute  the  f&cts  alleged  against  him, 
but  pleaded  that  he  had  letters  patent 
authorising  him  to  hold  his  commission 
notwithstanding  the  Test  Act.  The 
plaintiff  demurred,  that  is  to  say,  ad- 
mitted Sir  Edward's  plea  to  be  true  in 
fact,  but  denied  that  it  was  a  sufficient 
answer.  Thus  was  raised  a  simple 
issue  of  law  to  be  decided  by  the  court. 
A  barrister,  who  was  notoriously  a  tool  of 

*  Baresby's^Memotes. 


the  government,  a|^)eared  for  the  moek 
plaintiff,  and  made  some  feeble  objec- 
tions to  the  defendant's  plea.  The 
new  Solicitor  General  replied.  The 
Attorney  General  took  no  part  in  the 
proceedings.  Judgment  was  given  by 
th»  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Edward 
Herbert.  He  announced  that  he  had 
submitted  the  question  to  all  the  twelve 
judges,  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  eleven 
of  them,  the  King  might  lawfully  dis- 
pense with  penal  statutes  in  particuhur 
cases,  and  for  special  reasons  of  grave 
importance^  The  single  dissentient^ 
Baron  Street^  was  not  removed  from 
his  place.  He  was  a  man  of  uKxrak  so 
bad  that  his  own  relations  shrank  team 
him,  and  that  the  Prinee  of  Orange,  at 
the  time  of  the  Hevolution,  was  advised 
not  to  see  him.  The  eharact^  of  Street 
makes  it  impossible  to  believe  that  he 
would  have  been  more  serupulous  than 
his  brethren.  The  character  of  Jamei 
makes  it  impossible  te  believe  that  a 
re&actory  Baron  of  theExdiequer would 
have  been  permitted  to  retain  his  post 
There  can,  therefor^  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  dissenting  Judge  was^ 
like  the  plaintiff  and  tJbe^  pkintiff's 
counsel,  acting  coUusively.  It  was  im- 
portant that  th^*e  should  be  a  gieat 
preponderance  of  authority  in  £ivoni 
of  the  dispensing  power ;  yet  it  was 
important  that  the  bench,  which  had 
been  carefully  packed  for  the  oceasioo, 
should  appear  to  be  independent  One 
Judge,  therefor^  the  least  respectable 
of  the  twelve,  was  permitted,  or  more 
probably  commanded,  to  give  his  voice 
against  the  prerogative.* 

The  power  which  thfr  courts  of  law 
had  thus  recognised  was  not  suffered 
to  lie  idle..  Within  a  month  after  the 
decision  of  the  King's  B«ich  had  been 
pronounced,  four  Itoman  Catholic  Lords 
were  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.  Two 
of  them,  Powis  ^id  Bellasyse,  were  of 
the  moderate  party,  and  probably  took 
their  seats  with  reliutance  and  with 
many  sad  forebodings.     The  other  two, 

*  See  the  acctmot  of  the  oaoe  in  the  O^M- 
tion  of  State  Trials ;  Van  Citten,  If  ay  ^ 

J  ^*  -^ '  1686  ;  Erelyn'fr  Diary,  Jttne  27. ;  Lot- 

trell's  Diary,  Jtine  21.    As  to  Stxeet,  see  CSa- 
rendon's  Diaxj,  Dec.  27. 1688» 
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Arnndefl  and  Dotbt,  had  no  such,  mis- 
giviugs.* 

The  dispensing  power  was^  at  the 
Bomui  san^  tirne^  employed  for  the 
JSSS*  purpose  of  enabUng  Koman 
S>ri^^  Catholics  to  hold  ecclesiastical 
»»»«««*  preferment.  The  new  Solicitor 
readily  drew  the  warrants  in  which 
Sawyer  had  reused  to  be  concerned. 
One  of  these  warranta  was  in  favour  of  a 
wretch  named  Edward  Sclater, 
who  had  two  livings  which  he 
was  determined  to  keep  through  a^ 
changes.  He  administered  the  sacra- 
ment to  hie  parishioners  according  to 
tha  rites  of  the  Church  of  England  on 
Pahn  Sunday  1686.  On  Easter  Sun- 
day, only  seven  days  later,  he  was  at 
Biass.  Tho  royal  dispensation  autho- 
rised him  to  retain  the  emoluments  of 
his  ben^ceSb  To  the  remonstrances 
of  the  patrons  firom  whom  he  had 
received  his  preferm^it  he  replied  in 
terms  of  insolent  defiance,  and,  while 
the  Roman  Catholic  cause  prospered, 
put  forth  an  absurd  treatise  in  defence 
of  his  apostasy.  But,  a  very  few  weeks 
a&wthe  ReTolution,agreat  congregation 
assembled  at  Saint  Mary's  in  the  Savoy, 
to  see  him  received  again  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Church  which  he  had  deserted. 
He  read  his  recantation  with  tears 
flowing  from,  his  ^es,  and  pronounced 
a  bitter  invective  against  the  Popish 
pnests-  vrhose  arts  had  seduced  him.t 

Scarcely  less  in&mous  was  the  con- 
vict of  Obadiah  Walker.  He 
■*"*  was  an  aged  priest  of  the 
Qmreh  of  England,  and  was  well  known 
in  the  University  of  Oxford  as  a  man 
of  learning.  He  had  in  the  late  reign 
been  suspected  of  leaning  towards  Po- 
pery, but  had  outwardly  conformed  to 
the  established  religion,  and  had  at 
length  been  chosen  Master  of  University 
Cofiege.  Soon  after  the  accession  of 
James,  Walker  determined  to  throw 
off  the  disguise  which  he  had  hitherto 
worn.    He  absented  himself  £x>m  the 

•  l<mdon  €kizette,  Jnlf  19. 1686. 

t  The  letters  patent  are  in  Gutch's  Collec*- 
taaea  Cnriom.  Tbe  date  is  the  3rd  of  May, 
HM.  See  Sclater's  Consensna  Yet^nim  ;  Gee's 
Ttfijf  entitled  Yetores  Vindicati;  Dr.  An- 
ttuM^  Homeok's  acooimt  of  Mr.  Sclater's  re- 
cantation of  tiaa  ercDTB  of  Popery,  on  t^e  dth 
of  May,  1689 ;  Dodd'a  Oburch  History,  part 
viU.  book  ii.  art.  3. 


public  worship  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and,  with  some  fellows  and  under- 
graduates whom  he  had  perverted, 
heard  mass  daily  in  his  own  apartments. 
One  of  the  first  acts  performed  by  the 
new  Solicitor  Greneral  was  to  draw  up 
an  instrument  which  authorised  Walker 
and  his  proselytes  to  hold  their  bene- 
fices, notwithstanding  their  apostasy. 
Builders  were  immediately  employed 
to  turn  two  sets  of  rooms  into  an 
oratory.  In  a  few  weeks  the  Eoman 
Catholic  rites  were  publicly  performed 
in  University  College.  A  Jesuit  was 
quartered  there  as  chaplain.  A  press 
was  established  there  under  Eoyal 
license  for  the  printing  of  Eoman  Ca- 
tholic tracts.  During  two  years  and  a 
halfi  Walker  continued  to  make  war  on 
Protestantism  with  all  the  rancour  of  a 
renegade :  but  when  fortime  turned  he 
showed  that  he  wanted  the  courage  of 
a  martyr.  He  was  brought  to  the  baa* 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  answer 
for  his  conduct,  and  was  base  enough 
to  protest  that  he  had  never  changed 
his  religion,  that  he  had  never  cordi^y 
approved  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Churdi 
of  Rome,  and  that  he  had  never  tried 
to  bring  any  other  person  within  the 
pale  of  that  Churcn.  It  was  hardly 
worth  while  to  violate  the  most  sacred 
obligations  of  law  and  of  plighted  faith, 
fc»T  the  purpose  of  making  suc]i  converts 
as  these.* 

In  a  short  time  the  King  went  a  step 
further.  Sclater  and  Walker  ^h* 
had  only  been  permitted  to  S^chSt. 
keep,  afterthey  became  Papists^  ohiiroh 
the  preferment  which  had  been  Itoman*  * 
bestowed  on  them  while  they  caihouc. 
passed  for  Protestants.  To  confer  a 
high  office  in  the  Established  Church 
on  an  avowed  enemy  of  that  Church 
was  a  &r  bolder  violation  of  the  laws 
and  of  the  royal  word.  But  no  course 
was  too  bold  for  James.  The  Deanery 
of  Christchurch  became  vacant.  Th^ 
office  was,  both  in  dignity  and  in 
emolument,  one  of  the  highest  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  The  Dean  was 
chained   with    the    government   of  a 

«  Gntch's  Collectanea  Coriosa  ;  Dodd,  viiL 
ii.  3  ;  Wood,  Ath.  Ox. ;  Ellis  Conrespondenoe, 
Feb.  27.  1686  ;  Commons'  Journals,  Oct.  26. 
1689. 
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greater  number  of  youths  of  higli  con- 
nections and  of  great  hopes  than  could 
be  found  in  any  other  college.  He  was 
also  the  head  of  a  CathedraL  In  both 
characters  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Nevertheless  John  Massey, 
who  was  notoriously  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  who  had  not  one 
single  recommendation,  except  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
was  appointed  by  virtue  of  the  dispens- 
ing power ;  and  soon,  within  the  walls 
of  Cbristchurch,  an  altar  was  decked,  at 
which  mass  was  daily  celebrated.*  To 
the  Nuncio  the  King  said  that  what  had 
been  done  at  Oxford  should  very  soon 
be  done  at  Cambridge.f 

Yet  even  this  was  a  small  evil  com- 
pared with  that  which  Protest- 
SuKJ?**  ants  had  good  ground  to  ap- 
****  prehend.  It  seemed  but  too 
probable  that  the  whole  government  of 
the  Anglican  Church  would  shortly  pass 
into  tfae  hands  of  her  deadliest  enemies. 
Three  important  sees  had  lately  become 
vacant,  that  of  York,  that  of  Chester, 
and  that  of  Oxford.  The  Bishopric  of 
Oxford  was  given  to  Samuel  Parker,  a 
parasite,  whose  religion,  if  he  had  any 
religion,  was  that  of  Rome,  and  who 
called  himself  a  Protestant  only  because 
he  was  encumbered  with  a  wife.  "  I 
wished,"  t^e  King  said  to  Adda,  "  to 
appoint  an  avowed  Catholic:  but  the 
time  is  not  come.  Parker  is  well  in- 
clined to  us :  he  is  one  of  us  in  feel- 
ing; and  by  degrees  he  will  bring 
round  his  clergy."!  The  Bishopric  of 
Chester,  vacant  by  the  death  of  John 
Pearson,  a  great  name  both  in  philo- 
logy and  in  divinity,  was  bestowed  on 
Thomas  Cartwright,  a  still  viler  syco- 
phant than  Parker.  The  Archbishopric 
of  York  remained  several  years  vacant. 
As  no  good  reason  could  be  found  for 
leaving  so  important  a  place  unfilled, 
men  suspected  that  the  nomination  was 
delayed  only  till  the  King  could  venture 
to  place  the  mitre  on  the  head  of  an 
avowed  Papist.     It  is  indeed  highly 

•  Gntch's  Collectanea  Gnriosa:  Wood's 
AihensB  Oxonienses;  Dialogue  between  a 
Ohurctaman  and  a  Dissenter,  1689. 

t  Adda,  July  X.  1686. 


probable  that  the  Church  of  England 
was  saved  from  this  outrage  solely  by 
the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the 
Pope.  Without  a  special  dispensation 
from  Rome  no  Jesuit  could  be  a  Bishop ; 
and  Innocent  could  not  be  induced  to 
grant  such  a  dispensation  to  Petre. 

James  did  not  even  make  any  secret 
of  his  intention  to  exert  vigor- 
ously  and    systematically  for  tionor 
the  destruction  of  the  listab-  2^** 
lished  Church  all  the  powers  ^J*^ 
which  he  possessed  as  her  head,  p^^ 
He  plainly  said  that,  by  a  wise  tbe 
dispensation  of  Providence,  the  ^'""*' 
Act  of  Supremacy  would  be  the  means 
of  healing  the  fatal  breach  which  it 
had  caused.    Henry  and  Elizabeth  had 
usurped  a  dominion  which  rightMy 
belonged  to  the  Holy  See.     That  do> 
minion  had,  in  the  course  of  succession, 
descended  to  an  orthodox  prince,  and 
would  be  held  by  him  in  trust  for  the 
Holy  See.    He  was  authorised  by  lav 
to  repress  spiritual  abuses ;    and  the 
first  spiritual  abuse  which  he  wonki 
repress  should  be  the  liberty  which  the 
Anglican  clergy  assumed  of  defending 
their  own  religion  and  of  attacking  the 
doctrines  of  Rome.* 

But  he  was  met  by  a  great  difficnlty. 
The  ecclesiastical  supremacy  Hbdio- 
which  had  devolved  on  him  ">"'• 
was  by  no  means  the  same  neat  and 
terrible  prerogative  which  ElizabeUi, 
James  the  First,  and  Charles  the  First 
had  possessed.  The  enactment  which 
annexed  to  the  crown  an  almost  bound- 
less visitatorial  authority  over  the 
Church,  though  it  had  never  been  fo^ 
mally  repealed,  had  really  lost  a  great 
part  of  its  force.  The  substantive  law 
remained;  but  it  remained  unaccom- 
panied by  any  formidable  sanction  or 

•  "  Ce  prince  m'a  dit  que  Dien  avoitpennia 
que  toutes  les  loix  qui  ont  6t6  fait^  pour  6tft> 
blir  la  religion  Protestante,  et  d^tmire  la  re- 
ligion Catholique,  servent  prteentement  de 
fondement  &  ce  qu'U  vent  faire  pour  Tdtab- 
Ussement  de  la  vnde  religion,  et  le  mettent  oi 
droit  d'exercer  un  pDuvoir  encore  plus  grand 
que  celui  qu'ont  les  rols  Catholiqnes  sor  I» 
aflPaires  eccl^siastiques  dans  les  antres  pays." 
— Barillon,  July  M .  1686.  To  Adda  ffis  Ma- 
jesty said,  a  few  days  later,  '*  Cbe  rantoriti 
ooncessale  dal  parlaznento  sopra  TEocteBias- 
tico  senza  alcun  limite  con  fine  oontrario  fosse 
adesso  per  servire  al  vantaggio  de*  mederimi 

CattoUd."  g|t 
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by  any  efficient  system  of  ppocednre, 
and  was  therefore  little  more  than  a 
dead  letter. 

The  statute,  which  restored  to  Eliza- 
beth the  spiritual  dominion  assumed 
by  her  fSather  and  resigned  by  her  sister, 
contained  a  clause  authorising  the  sove- 
reign to  constitute  a  tribunal  which 
might  investigate,  reform,  and  punish 
all  ecclesiastical  delinquencies.  Under 
the  authority  given  by  this  clause  the 
Court  of  High  Commission  was  created. 
That  court  was,  during  many  years,  the 
terror  of  Nonconformists,  and,  mider 
the  harsh  administration  of  Laud,  be- 
came an  object  of  fear  and  hatred  even 
to  those  who  most  loved  the  Established 
Church.  When  the  Long  Parliament 
met,  the  High  Commission  was  gene- 
rally regarded  as  the  most  grievous  of 
the  many  grievances  under  which  the 
nation  laboured.  An  Act  was  therefore 
somewhat  hastily  passed,  which  not 
only  took  away  from  the  Crown  the 
power  of  appointing  visitors  to  super- 
intend the  Church,  but  abolished  all 
ecclesiastical  courts  without  distinc- 
tion. 

After  the  Restoration,  the  Cavaliers 
vho  filled  the  House  of  Commons,  zea- 
lous as  they  were  for  the  prerogative, 
still  remembered  with  bitterness  the 
tyranny  of  the  High  Commission,  and 
were  by  no  means  disposed  to  revive 
an  institution  so  odious.  They  at  the 
same  time  thought,  and  with  reason,  that 
the  statute  which  had  swept  away  all 
the  courts  Christian  of  the  realm,  with- 
out providing  any  substitute,  was  open 
to  grave  objection.  They  accordingly 
repealed  that  statute,  with  the  exception 
of  the  part  which  related  to  the  High 
Commission.  Thus,  the  Archidiaconal 
Courts,  the  Consistory  Courts,  the  Court 
of  Arches,  the  Court  of  Peculiars,  and 
the  Court  of  Delegates  were  revived : 
hut  the  enactment  by  which  Elizabeth 
and  her  successors  had  been  empowered 
to  appoint  Commissioners  with  visita- 
torisd  authority  over  the  Church  was 
not  only  not  revived,  but  was  declared, 
with  the  utmost  strength  of  language, 
to  be  completely  abrogated.  It  is  there- 
fore as  clear  as  any  point  of  constitu- 
tiont^  law  can  be  that  James  the  Second 
▼a*  not  competent  to  appoint  a  com- 


mission with  power  to  visit  and  govern 
the  Church  of  England,*  But,  if  this 
were  so,  it  was  to  little  purpose  that 
the  Act  of  Supremacy,  in  high  sounding 
words,  empowered  him  to  amend  what 
was  amiss  in  that  Church.  Nothing 
but  a  machinery  as  stringent  as  that 
which  the  Long  Parliament  had  de- 
stroyed could  force  the  Anglican  clergy 
to  become  his  agents  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Anglican  doctrine  and  discipline. 
He  therefore,  as  early  as  the  month  of 
April  1686,  determined  to  revive  the 
Court  of  High  Commission.  This  de- 
sign was  not  immediately  executed.  It 
encountered  the  opposition  of  every 
minister  who  was  not  devoted  to  France 
and  to  the  Jesuits.  It  was  regarded 
by  lawyers  as  an  outrageous  violation 
of  the  law,  and  by  Churchmen  as  a 
direct  attack  upon  the  Church.  Perhaps 
the  contest  might  have  lasted  longer, 
but  for  an  event  which  wounded  the 
pride  and  inflamed  the  rage  of  the 
King.  He  had,  as  supreme  ordinary, 
put  forth  directions,  charging  the  clergy 
of  the  establishment  to  abstain  from 
touching  in  their  discourses  on  contro- 
verted points  of  doctrine.  Thus,  while 
sermons  in  defence  of  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholic religion  were  preached  on  every 
Sunday  and  holiday  within  the  precincte 
of  the  royal  palaces,  the  Church  of  the 
state,  the  Church  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  nation,  was  forbidden  to  explain 
and  vindicate  her  own  principles.  The 
spirit  of  the  whole  clerical  order  rose 
against  this  injustice.  William  Sher- 
lock, a  divine  of  distinguished  abilities, 
who  had  written  with  sharpness  against 
Whigs  and  Dissenters,  and  had  been 
rewarded  by  the  government  with  the 
Mastership  of  the  Temple  and  with  a 
pension,  was  one  of  the  first  who  in- 
curred the  royal  displeasure.  His 
pension  was  stopped ;  and  he  was  se- 
verely reprimanded.t  John  Sharp,  Dean 
of  Norwich  and  Rector  of  Saint  Q-iles'i* 
in  the  Fields,  soon  gave  still  greater 

»  The  whole  question  is  lucidly  and  tm- 
answerably  argued  in  a  little  contemporary 
tract,  entitled  "  The  King's  Power  in  Matters 
Ecclesiastical  fairly  stated."  See  also  a  con- 
cise but  forcible  argument  by  Archbishop- 
Bancroft.    Doyly's  Life  of  Bancroft,  i.  92. 

t  Letter  from  James  to  Clarendon,  Feb.  18; 
168|. 
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ofEsnee,  He  was  a  man  of  learniDg 
and  fervent  piety,  a  preacher  of  great 
fame,  and  an  exemplary  parish  priest. 
In  politics  he  was,  like  most  of  his 
l»ethren,  a  Tory,  and  had  just  been 
appointed  one  of  the  royal  chaplains. 
He  received  an  anonymous  letter  which 
purported  to  come  from  one  of  his 
parishioners,  who  had  been  staggered 
by  the  arguments  of  Boman  Catholic 
theologians,  and  who  was  anxious  to 
be  satisfied  that  the  Church  of  England 
was  a  branch  of  the  true  Church  of 
Christ.  No  divine,  not  utteiiy  lost  to 
oil  sense  of  religious  duty  and  of  pro- 
fessional honour,  could  refuse  to  answer 
soch  a  calL  On  the  following  Sund^ 
Sharp  delivered  an  animated  discourse 
against  the  high  pretensions  of  the  see 
of  Bome.  Some  of  his  expressions  were 
exaggerated,  distorted,  and  carried  by 
talebearers  to  Whitehall  It  was  falsely 
said  that  he  had  spoken  with  contumely 
of  the  theological  disquisitions  which 
had  been  found  in  the  strong  box  of 
the  late  King,  and  which  the  present 
Sing  had  published.  Compton,  the 
Bij^p  of  London,  received  orders 
fcom  Sunderland  to  suspend  Sharp  till 
the  royal  pleasure  should  be  further 
kxiown.  The  Bishop  was  in  great  per- 
I^^xity.  Hi»  recent  conduct  in  the 
House  of  Lords  had  given  deep  offence 
to  the  Court.  Already  his  name  had 
been  struck  out  of  the  list  of  Privy 
Councillors.  Alre^y  he  had  been 
dismissed  from  hds  ofiSbce  in  the  royal 
chapeL  Ha  was  imwilling  to  give 
fseoL  provocation :  but  the  act  which 
he  was  directed  to  perform  was  a  judi- 
cial act  He  felt  that  it  was  unjust, 
and  he  wai»  assured  by  the  best  advisers 
that  it  was  also  Hlegai,  to  inflict 
punishment  without  giving  any  oppor- 
tunity for  defence.  He  accordlingly,  in 
the  humblest  terms,  represented  his 
difficulties^  to  tiie  King,  and  privately 
nequested  Sharp  not  to  appear  in  the 
pulpit  for  the  present  Beasonable  as 
were  Compton's  scruples,  obsequious 
as  were  his  apologies,  James  was 
greatly  incensed.  What  insolence  to 
plead  either  natural  justice  or  posi- 
tive law  in  opposition  to  an  express 
command  of  the  Sovereign !  Sharp 
was  forgotten.     The  Bishop  became  a 


mark  for  the  whole  vengeance  of  the 
government*  The  King  felt  ih«„^« 
more  painfully  than  ever  the  J^^ 
want  of  that  tremendous  en-  HiKbCoa. 
gine  which  had  once  coerced  "*"*^ 
refractory  ecclesiastics'.  He  probably 
knew  that,  for  a  few  angry  words 
uttered  against  his  father's  govern- 
ment, Bishop  Williams  had  been  sus- 
pended by  the  BLigh  Commission  &om. 
all  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  functions. 
The  design  of  reviving  that  formidabiA 
tribunal  was  pushed  on  more  eagerly 
than  ever.  In  July,  London  was 
alarmed  by  the  news  that  the  BLinghad, 
in  direct  defiance  of  two  Acts  of  Pa^ 
liament  drawn  in  the  strongest  terms, 
entrusted  the  whole  government  of  tk 
Church  to  seven  Comnu8sioner8.t  The 
words  in  which  the  junsdietion  of  these 
oficers  was  described  were  loose,  and 
mig^t  be  stretched  to  almost  any  ex- 
tent All  colleges  and  grammar  schools, 
even  those  which  had  been  founded  bj 
the  liberality  of  private  benefactors, 
were  placed  under  the  authoritrf  of  the 
new  board.  All  who  depended  for 
bread  on  situations  in  the  Church  or 
in  acad^nical  institutions,  from  the 
Primate  down  to  the  youngest  curate, 
from  the  Vicechancellors  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  down  to  the  humblest  pedar 
gogue  iidio  taught  Corderius,  were  sob- 
j  ected  to  this  despotic  tribunaL  If  any 
one  of  those  many  thousands  was  sos^ 
pected  of  dcmig  or  saying  anything 
distastefrd  to  the  government,  the 
Commissioners  might  cite  him  before 
them.  In  their  mode  of  dealing  'vith 
him  they  were  fettered  by  no  mle. 
They  were  themselves  at  once  proseca* 
tors  and  judges.  The  accused  party 
was  to  be  famished  with  no  copy  (u 
the  charge.  BLe  was  to  be  examined 
and  crossexamined.  If  his  answers 
did  not  give  satisfiiction,  he  was  liable 
to  be  suspended  from  his  office,  to  be 
ejected  fix)m  it,  to  be  pronounced  in* 

*  The  best  aooovnt  of  theee  traasactioiiB  is 
in  the  Life  of  Sharp,  by  his  son.    TanCitten, 

Jttly».  ^^**- 

tBariUon,^~1686.  T«  Citfcw^  JolJ 
If. ;  Privy  Council  Boek,  Jidy  17. ;  Ellis  Ccr- 
lespondenoe,  Jnly  17 ;  Bvelyn's  Diaiy,  JnlT 
14. ;  Luttcell'sDiaryy  Angost  fi,  fi. 
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cap^e  of  holdmg  any  prefennent  in 
tatoxe.  If  he  were  contumacious,  he 
might  be  excommunicated,  or,  in  other 
words,  be  depnyed  of  all  civil  rights 
and  iiiq)ri8oned  for  lifs.  fie  might 
also,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be 
loaded  with  all  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
ceeding bj  which  he  had  been  reduced 
to  be^ary.  No  appeal  was  given. 
The  Commissioners  were  directed  to 
coDecote  their  office  notwithstandingany 
law  vindi  might  be,  or  mig^t  seem  to 
be,  inconsistent  with  these  regulations. 
Lastfy;  lest  any  person  shoidd  doubt 
that  it  was  intended  to  reviye  that 
tezrible  court  from,  which  the  Long 
Pailiament  had  freed  the  nation,  the 
new  Yisitars  were  directed  to  use  a 
seal  beanngf  eaactly  the  same  device 
and  &B  same  superscription  with  the 
seal  of  the  old  High  Commission.* 

The  chief  Commissionerwas  the  Chan- 
ceDior.  Bis  presence  and  assent  were 
declared  necessary  to  every  proceeding. 
All  men  knew  how  unjustly,  insolently, 
and  barbazously  hs'  had  acted  in  courts 
irhere  he  had  been,  to  a  certain  extent, 
restrained  by  the  known  laws  of  Eng- 
land. It  was,  therefore,  not  difficult 
to  fbiesee  how  he  would  conduct  him- 
sdf  in  a  situation  in  which  he  was  at 
eodre  liberty  to  make  forms  of  proce- 
dme  and  redes  of  evidence  for  hiinsel£ 

Of  the  other  six  Commissioners, 
three  were  prelates  and  three  laymen. 
The  name  ef  Arehbu^op  Sancroft  stood 
flzBt  But  he  was  Mly  convinced  that 
the  court  was  illegal,  that  all  its  judg- 
meBts  would  be  null,  and  that  by  sit- 
ting  in  it  he  should  incur  a  serious 
neponstbUily.  He  tiierefore  deter- 
mined not  to  comply  with  the  rcr^al 
mandate.  He  did  not,  however,  act  on 
this  occasion  with  that  courage  and 
smcerity  which  he  showed  when  driven 
to  extremity  two  yean  later.  He 
begged  to  be  excused  on  the  plea  of 
ksiness  and  ill-health.  The  other 
mnnbers  of  the  board,  he  added,  were 
men  of  too  mudi  ability  to  need  his 
SBsistanee.     These  disingenuous  apoio- 

•  The  device  was  a  rose  and  crown.  Before 
the  derice  was  the  initial  letter  of  the  Sove- 
reign's name  ;  after  it  the  letter  B.  Round 
the  aeal  was  this  inscription, "  Sigillnm  com- 
mi!«ariorum  regias  majestatis  ad  caosas  eccle* 
■UsUcas." 


gies  iU  became  the  Primate  of  all  Eng- 
land at  such  a  crisis;  nor  did  they 
avert  the  royal  displeasure.  Sancroff  s 
name  was  not  indeed  struck  out  of  the 
list  <rf  Privy  Councillors :  but,  to  the 
bitt«r  mortification  of  the  Mends  of  the 
Church,  he  was  no  longer  summoned 
on  Council  days.  '^I^"  said  the  King, 
'^he  is  too  sick  or  too  busy  to  go  to  the 
Commission,  it  is  a  kindness  to  relieve 
him  fi?om  attendance  at  CounciL"  * 

The  government  found  no  similar 
difficulty  with  Natbaniel  Crewe,  Bishop 
of  the  great  and  opulent  see  of  Ihirham, 
a  man  nobly  bom,  and  raised  so  high 
in  his  profession  that  he  could  scarcely 
wish  to  rise  higher,  but  mean,  vain, 
and  cowardly.  He  had  been  made 
Dean  of  the  Chapel  Boyal  when  the 
Bishop  of  London  was  banished  firom 
the  palace.  The  honour  of  being  an 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioner  turned 
Crewe's  head.  It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  some  of  his  friends  represented  to 
him  the  ride  which  he  ran  by  sitting  in 
an  illegal  tribunal  He  was  not 
ashamed  to  answer  that  he  could  not 
live  out  of  the  royal  smile,  and  exult- 
ingly  expressed  his  hope  that  his  name 
would  appear  in  history,  a  hope  which 
has  not  b^en  altogether  disappointed.'f 

Thomas  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
was  the  third  dmcal  Commissioner. 
He  was  a  man  to  whose  talents  posterity 
has-  scarc^  done  justice.  Unhappily 
for  his  fame,  it  has  been  usual  to  print 
his  verses  in  collections  of  the  British 
poets ;  and  those  who  judge  of  him  by 
his  verses  must  consider  him  as  a  ser- 
vile imitator,  who,  without  one  sparic 
of  Cowley's  admirable  genius,  mimicked 
whatever  was  least  commendable  in 
Cowley's  manner:  but  those  who  are 
acqufunted  with  Sprat's  prose  writings 
will  form  a  very  different  estimate  of 
his  powers.  He  was  indeed  a  great 
master  of  our  language,  and  possessed 
at  once  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher, 
of  the  controversialist,  and  of  the  his- 
torian. His  moral  character  might 
have  passed  with  little  censure  had  he 
belonged  to  a  less  sacred  profession; 

*  Appaid.  to  Clarendon's  Diary ;  Yan  Git« 
ters,  Oct.  ^.  1686 ;  Barillon,  Oct.  |i. ;  Doyly's 
Life  of  Sancroft. 

t  Burnet,  i.  676. 
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for  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  him 
is  that  he  was  indolent,  luxurious,  and 
worldly :  but  such  failings,  though  not 
commonly  regarded  as  very  heinous  in 
men  of  secular  callings,  are  scandalous 
in  a  prelate.  The  Archbishopric  of 
York  was  vacant :  Sprat  hoped  to  ob- 
tain it,  and  therefore  accepted  a  seat  at 
the  ecclesiastical  board :  but  he  was  too 
goodnatured  a  man  to  behave  harshly ; 
and  he  was  too  sensible  a  man  not  to 
know  that  he  might  at  some  future  time 
be  called  to  a  serious  account  by  a  Parlia- 
ment He  therefore,  though  he  consented 
to  act,  tried  to  do  as  little  mischief  and 
to  make  as  few  enemies  as  possible.^ 

The  three  remaining  Commissioners 
were  the  Lord  Treasurer,  the  Lord 
President,  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench.  Kochester,  disapprov- 
ing and  murmuring,  consented  to  serve. 
Much  as  he  had  to  endure  at  the  Court, 
he  could  not  bear  to  quit  it  Much  as 
he  loved  the  Church,  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  sacrifice  for  her  sake  his 
white  sta£^  his  patronage,  his  salary  of 
eight  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  the 
far  larger  indirect  emoluments  of  his 
office.  He  excused  his  conduct  to 
others,  and  perhaps  to  himself,  by 
pleading  that,  as  a  Commissioner,  he 
might  be  able  to  prevent  much  evil, 
and  that^  if  he  refused  to  act,  some  per- 
son less  attached  to  the  Protestant 
religion  would  be  found  to  fill  the 
vacant  place.  Sunderland  was  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Jesuitical  cabaL 
Herbert's  recent  decision  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  dispensing  poww  seemed  to 
prove  that  he  would  not  flinch  from  any 
service  which  the  King  might  require. 

As  soon  as  the  Commission  had  been 

prooeed.  op^ii^d*  the  Bishop  of  London 
iw^  was  cited  before  the  new  tri- 
^eBbhop  bunaL  He  appeared.  *'  I  de- 
ot^^^  majid  of  you,"  said  Jeffi-eys, 
**a  direct  and  positive  answer.  Why 
did  not  you  suspend  Dr.  Sharp  ?  " 

The  Bishop  requested  a  copy  of  the 
Commission,  in  order  that  he  might 
know  by  what  authority  he  was  thus 
interrogated.  "If  you  mean,"  said 
Jeffireys,  "to  dispute  our  authority,  I 
shall  take  another  course  with  you. 

•  Burnet,  i.  675.  ii.  629. ;  Sprat's  Letters  to 
Dorset. 


As  to  the  Commission,  I  do  not  doubt 
that  you  have  seen  it  At  all  events 
you  may  see  it  in  any  cofifeehouse  for  a 
penny."  The  insolence  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's reply  appears  to  have  shocked 
the  other  Commissioners ;  and  he  was 
forced  to  make  some  awkward  apologies. 
He  then  returned  to  the  point  from 
which  he  had  started.  "This,"  he 
said,  "  is  not  a  court  in  which  written 
charges  are  exhibited.  Our  proceedings 
are  summary,  and  by  word  of  moutL 
The  question  is  a  plain  one.  Why  did 
you  not  obey  the  King?  "  With  some 
difficulty  Compton  obtained  a  brief  de- 
lay, and  the  assistance  of  counsel 
When  the  case  had  been  heard,  it  was 
evident  to  all  men  that  the  Bishop  bad 
done  only  what  he  was  bound  to  do. 
The  Treasurer,  the  Chief  Justice,  and 
Sprat  were  for  acqidttaL  The  Blinds 
wrath  was  moved.  It  seemed  that 
his  Ecclesiastical  Commission  would 
fail  him  as  his  To^  Parliament  had 
failed  him.  He  ofl^red  Rochester  a 
simple  choice,  to  pronounce  the  Bishop 
guilty,  or  to  quit  the  Treasury.  Bo- 
chester  was  base  enough  to  yield. 
Compton  was  suspended  from  all 
spiritual  functions ;  and  the  charge  of 
his  great  diocese  was  committed  to  his 
judges.  Sprat  and  Crewe.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  to  reside  in  his  palace 
and  to  receive  his  revenues ;  for  it  was 
known  that,  had  any  attempt  been 
made  to  deprive  him  of  his  tempora- 
lities, he  would  have  put  himself  under 
the  protection  of  the  common  law;  and 
Herbert  himself  declared  that,  at  com- 
mon law,  judgment  must  be  given 
against  the  crown.  This  consideration 
induced  the  King  to  pause.  Only  a 
few  weeks  had  elapsed  since  he  had 
packed  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall 
in  order  to  obtain  a  decision  in  faTonr 
of  his  dispensing  power.  He  now 
found  that)  unless  he  packed  them 
again,  he  should  not  be  able  to  obtain  a 
decision  in  favour  of  the  proceedings  of 
his  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  He  de- 
termined, therefore,  to  postpone  for  a 
short  time  the  confiscation  of  the  free- 
hold property  of  refractory  clergymen.* 

•  Burnet,  i.  677. ;  Barlllon,  Sept  ^.  1«W, 
The  public  proceedings  are  in  the  OoUectioD  fd 
State  Trials. 
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The  temper  of  the  nation  was  indeed 

Discontent  ^^^^  ^  might  woU  make  him 
«xcitMib7  hesitate.  During  some  months 
£^rti!^of  discontent  had  been  steadily 
g;3^  and  rapidly  increasing.  The 
ri^^j^  celebration  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  worship  had  long 
been  prohibited  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
During  several  generations  no  Koman 
Catholic  clergyman  had  dared  to  ex- 
hibit himself  in  any  public  place  with 
the  badges  of  his  office.  Against  the 
regular  clergy,  and  against  the  restless 
and  subtle  Jesuits  by  name,  had  been 
enacted  a  succession  of  rigorous  statutes. 
Every  Jesuit  who  set  foot  in  this 
country  was  liable  to  be  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered.  A  reward  was  offered 
for  his  detection.  He  was  not  allowed 
to  take  advantage  of  the  general  rule, 
that  men  are  not  bound  to  accuse 
themselves.  Whoever  was  suspected  of 
being  a  Jesuit  might  be  interrogated, 
and,  if  he  refused  to  answer,  might  be 
sent  to  prison  for  life.*  These  laws, 
though  they  had  not,  except  when 
there  was  supposed  to  be  some  peculiar 
danger,  been  strictly  executed,  and 
though  they  had  never  prevented  Jesuits 
from  resorting  to  England,  had  made 
disguise  necessary.  But  all  disguise 
was  now  thrown  off.  Injudicious  mem- 
bers of  the  King's  Church,  encouraged 
by  him,  took  a  pride  in  defying  statutes 
which  were  still  of  undoubted  validity, 
and  feelings  which  had  a  stronger  hold 
of  the  national  mind  than  at  any 
former  period.  Koman  Catholic  chapels 
rose  all  over  the  country.  Cowls, 
girdles  of  ropes,  and  strings  of  beads 
constantly  appeared  in  the  streets,  and 
astonished  a  population,  the  oldest  of 
whom  had  never  seen  a  conventual 
garb  except  on  the  stage.  A  convent 
rose  at  Clerkenwell  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  cloister  of  Saint  John.  The 
Franciscans  occupied  a  mansion  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  Carmelites 
were  quartered  in  the  City.  A  society 
of  Benedictine  monks  was  lodged  in 
Saint  Japes's  Palace.  In  the  Savoy  a 
spacious  house,  including  a  church  and 
a  school,  was  built  for  the  Jesuits.t 

•  27K1IZ.C.2. ;  2Jac.l.c.34. ;  Jac.  1.  c.  5. 
t  Life  of  James  the  Second,  ii.  79,  80.  Orig. 


The  skill  and  care  with  which  those 
fathers  had,  during  several  generations, 
conducted  the  education  of  youth,  had 
drawn  forth  reluctant  praises  from  the 
wisest  Protestants.  Bacon  had  pro- 
nounced the  mode  of  instruction 
followed  in  the  Jesuit  colleges  to  be 
the  best  yet  known  in  the  world,  and 
had  warmly  expressed  his  regret  that 
so  admirable  a  system  of  intellectual 
and  moral  discipline  should  be  em- 
ployed on  the  side  of  error.*  It  was 
not  improbable  that  the  new  academy 
in  the  Savoy  might,  under  royal 
patronage,  prove  a  formidable  rival  to 
the  great  foundations  of  Eton,  West- 
minster, and  Winchester.  Indeed,  soon 
after  the  school  was  opened,  the  classes 
consisted  of  four  hundred  boys,  about 
one  half  of  whom  were  Protestants. 
The  Protestant  pupils  were  not  required 
to  attend  mass :  but  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  influence  of  able  precep- 
tors, devoted  to  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church,  and  versed  in  all  the  arts 
which  win  the  confidence  and  affection 
of  youth,  would  make  many  converts. 

These  things  produced  great  excite- 
ment among  the  populace,  „. 
which  IS  always  more  moved 
by  what  impresses  the  senses  than  by 
what  is  addressed  to  the  reason.  Thou- 
sands of  rude  and  ignorant  men,  to 
whom  the  dispensing  power  and  the 
Ecdesiastical  Commission  were  words 
without  a  meaning,  saw  with  dismay 
and  indignation  a  Jesuit  college  rising 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  friars  in 
hoods  and  gowns  walking  in  the  Strand, 
and  crowds  of  devotees  pressing  in  at 
the  doors  of  temples  where  homage  was 
paid  to  graven  imag^^s.  Eiots  broke 
out  in  several  parts  of  the  country. 
At  Coventry  and  Worcester  the  Roman 
Catholic  worship  was  violently  inter- 
rupted.t  At  Bristol  the  rabble,  coun- 
tenanced, it  was  said,  by  the  magistrates, 
exhibited  a  profane  and  indecent 
pageant,  in  which  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
represented  by  a  buffoon,  and  in  which 
a  mock  host  was  carried  in  procession. 
Soldiers  were  called  out  to  disperse  the 
mob.  The  mob,  then  and  ever  since 
one  of  the  fiercest  in   the  kingdom, 

*  De  Angmentis,  i.  yi.  4. 
t  Van  Citters,  May  1|.  1686. 
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resisted.  Blows  were  exchanged,  and 
senons  hurts  inflicted.*  13w  agitatbn 
was  great  in  the  capital,  and  greater  in 
the  City,  properly  so  called,  than  atWest- 
minster.  For  the  people  of  Westminster 
had  been  accustomed  to  see  among  them 
the  private  chapels  of  Boman  Catholic 
Ambassadors:  but  the  City  had  not, 
within  living  manory,  been  poUnted 
by  any  idoktrons  exhibition.  Now, 
however,  the  resident  of  the  Elector 
Palatine,  encomraged  by  the  Xing, 
fitted  up  a  chapel  in  Lime  Street  The 
heads  of  the  corporation,  though  men 
sdected  for  office  on  account  of  their 
known  Toryism,  protested  against  this 
proceeding,  which,  as  they  said,  the 
ablest  gentleman  of  the  long  robe  re- 
garded as  illegal.  The  Lord  Mayor 
was  ordered  to  appear  before  the  Privy 
Oonnoil.  "  Take  heed  what  you  do," 
said  the  King.  "Obey  me;  and  do 
not  trouble  yourself  either  about  gentle- 
men of  the  long  robe  or  genliemen  of 
the  short  robe."  The  Chancellor  took 
up  the  word,  and  reprimanded  the  un- 
fortunate magistrate  with  the  genuine 
eloquence  of  the  Old  Bailey  bar.  The 
chapel  was  opened.  All  the  neighbour- 
hood was  soon  in  commotion.  Great 
crowds  assembled  in  Cheapside  to  attack 
the  new  mass  house.  The  priests  were 
insuhed.  A  crucifix  was  taken  out  of 
the  building  and  set  up  on  the  parish 
pump.  The  Lord  Mayor  came  to  quell 
the  tumult,  but  was  received  with  cries 
of  "JNo  wooden  gods."  The  trainbands 
were  ordered  to  disperse  the  crowd: 
but  the  trainbands  shared  in  the  popu- 
lar feeling ;  and  murmurs  were  heard 
from  the  ranks ;  "  We  cannot  in  con- 
science fight  for  Popery,"  f 

The  Elector  Palatine  was,  like  James, 
a  sincere  and  zealous  Catholic,  and 
was,  like  James,  tiie  ruler  of  a  Protest- 
ant people;  but  the  two  princes  re- 
sembled each  other  little  in  temper 
and  understanding.  The  Elector  had 
promised  to  respect  the  rights  of  the 

•  Tan  Cittere,  May  ||.  1686 ;  Adda,  May 

19 

25* 
t  Ellig   Correspondence,   April  27.    1686 ; 

Barillon,  April  1|. ;  Van  Oitters,  April  |g.  ; 

Privy  Coiinoll  Book,  March  26. ;  Luttreil's 

_.  » jj,     .    F'b.  26       Blftr.  26.        ...      2 

Diary;   Adda,    -f^i^rs:*  J^PiiTj   ^T?^  T2-» 
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Church  whidi  he  found  estaj^jshed  in 
his  donodnions.  He  had  strictly  kept 
his  word,  and  had  not  suffsrod  himself 
to  be  provoked  to  any  violence  by  tiie 
indiscretion  of  preachers  who,  in  Iheii 
antipathy  to  his  faith,  oecaaionally  for- 
got the  respect  which  they  owed  to  his 
person.*  He  leaned,  with  eoBMm, 
that  great  offence  had  been  given  to 
the  people  of  London  by  theinjodiaois 
act  of  his  representative,  and,  micfa  to 
his  honoitr,  dedared  that  he  would 
forego  the  privilege  to  which,  as  a 
sovereign  prince,  he  was  entitled,  rather 
than  endanger  the  peace  <yf  a  grett 
city.  "I,  too,"  he  wrote  to  James, 
"  have  Pro^tairt;  subjects ;  and  I  know 
with  how  mudi  caution  and  dciieaey  it 
is  necessary  that  a  Cathc^  prince  so 
situated  should  ,act."  J^nnes,  Butead 
oi  expressing  gratitude  for  this  kuiane 
and  considerate  conduct,  tamed  the 
letter  into  ridicule  before  the  ferdgn 
ministers.  It  was  determined  that  tie 
Elector  should  have  a  chapel  in  tke 
city  whether  he  would  or  not,  and  thit, 
if  the  trainbands  cefoeed  to  do  thor 
duty,  their  place  should  be  supplied  fay 
the  Gruards.t 

The  effect  of  these  distnrbaBoes 
on  trade  was  sertous.  The  Dotdi 
minister  informed  the  States  Geaenl 
that  the  business  of  the  Exchange  wis 
at  a  stand.  The  CommissioDeES  (rfthe 
Customs  repcHted  to  the  King  thai, 
during  the  month  which  followed  the 
opening  of  the  Lime  Street  CSiapel, 
the  receipt  in  liie  peat  of  the  Thaaies 
had  fallen  off  by  some  thousands  of 
pouTids.j:  Several  Aldermen,  who, 
though  zealous  royalists  appointed 
under  the  new  chiuter,  were  deeply 
interested  in  the  •oommercial  proepmtj 
of  their  city,  and  loved  neither  Popeiy 
nor  martial  law,  tendered  their  resig- 
nations. But  the  King  was  resolTed 
not  to  yield.  He  formed  a  ^^ 
camp  on  Hounslow  Heath,  and 
collected  there,  within  a  cir- 
cumference of  about  two  miles  and  a 
half,  fourteen  battalions  of  foot  aod 
thirty  two  squadrons  of  hone,  amosnt- 

»  Bttmet' 8  Travels, 
t  BariUon,  j^^.1686. 

t  Van  Cltters,  j^^*^  168G. 
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ing  to  tfaarteen  thousand  fighting  men. 
Twenty  tax  pieces  of  artillery,  and  many 
wiuns  Ltden  with  arms  and  ammunition, 
were  draped  from  the  Tower  through 
the  City  to  Hounslow.*  The  Londonero 
saw  this  great  foroe  assembled  in  their 
neighboarhood  with  a  terror  which 
familiaarity  soon  diminished.  A  Tisit 
to  Homi&low  became  their  fayourite 
unusement  on  holidays.  The  camp 
prasented  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
£ur.  Mingled  with  the  musketeers 
and  dragoons,  a  multitude  of  fine 
gentlemen  and  ladies  &om  Soho  Square, 
sharpers  and  painted  women  from 
Whitefriars,  invalids  in  sedans,  monks 
in  luKjds  and  gowns,  lacqueys  in  rich 
Hreries,  pedlars,  orange  girls,  mischie- 
Tous  apprentices,  and  gaping  downs, 
was  constantly  passing  and  repassing 
through  the  long  lanes  of  tents.  From 
some  pavilions  were  heard  the  noises 
of  dronkai  revelry,  £x)m  others  the 
corses  of  gamblers.  In  truth  the 
{dace  was  merely  a  gay  suburb  of  the 
eapitaL  The  Xing,  as  was  amply 
proved  two  years  later,  had  greatly 
miscalculated.  He  had  forgotten  that 
vicinity  (^>erates  in  more  ways  than 
one.  He  had  hoped  that  his  army 
wmild  overawe  London :  but  the  result 
of  his  policy  was  that  t^e  feelings  and 
OfAnioDs  of  London  took  complete  pos- 
sessicm  of  his  army.f 

Scarcely  indeed  had  the  encamp- 
ment been  formed  when  there  were 
rumours  of  quarrels  Jbetween  the  Pro- 
testant and  Popish  soldiers.^  A  little 
tract,  entitled  A  humble  and  hearty 
Address  to  all  English  Protestants  in 
the  Army,  had  been  actively  circulated 
through  the  ranks.  The  writer  vehe- 
mently exhorted  the  troops  to  use 
thmr  arms  in  deface,  not  of  the  mass 
boc^  but  of  the  Bible,  of  the  Great 
Charter,  and  ci  the  Petition  of  Bight. 

*  Ellis  C!orreBpoiidenoe,  Jirne  26.  1686 ; 
Ymn.  CittcTB,  July  ^. ;  LuttreU's  Diary,  July 
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t  See  t^e  ocmtemporacry  poems,  entitled 
Ho«nalow  Heath  and  Caesar's  Ghost ;  Evelyn's 
IHnry,  Jane  2.  1686.  A  ballad  in  the  P^y- 
Collection  contains  the  following  lines : — 

••  I  Hkrd  the  place  beyond  expreuing, 
I  neVr  aaw  a  eamp  so  fine. 
Hot*  nisid  In  a  pltAa  dreninitf 
Bat  mlKht  taste  »  glan  of  wio«.*> 

t  lottnirB  Diaiy,  June  18. 1686. 


He  was  a  man  already  under  the  ^-own 
of  power.  His  charactw  was  remark- 
able, and  his  history  not  uninstructive. 
His  name  was  Samuel  Johnson.  He 
was  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  s,„art 
England,  and  had  been  chap-  Joiuuon. 
lain  to  Lord  BusseU.  Johnson  was  one 
of  those  persons  who  are  mortally 
hated  by  their  opponents,  and  less 
loved  than  respected  by  their  allies. 
His  morals  were  pure,  his  religious 
feelings  ardent,  his  learning  and  abili- 
ties not  contemptible,  his  judgment 
weak,  his  temper  acrimonious,  turbu- 
lent, andimconquerably  stubborn.  HLb 
profession  made  him  peculiarly  odious 
to  the  sealous  su|>porters  of  monarchy; 
for  a  republican  m  holy  orders  wn  a 
strange  and  almost  an  unnatural  being. 
During  the  late  reign  Johnson  had 
published  a  book  entitled  Julian  tJie 
Apostate.  The  -object  of  this  work 
was  to  show  that  the  Christians  of  the 
fourth  century  did  not  hold  the  doc- 
trine of  nonresistance.  It  was  easy  to 
produce  passages  from  Chrysostom  and 
Jerome  written  in  a  spirit  very  different 
&om  that  of  the  Anglican  divines  who 
preached  against  the  Exclusion  BilL 
Johnson,  however,  went  ftirther.  He 
attempted  to  revive  the  odious  imputa- 
tion which  had,  for  very  obvious 
reasons,  been  thrown  by  Libanius  on 
the  Christian  soldi^^rs  of  Julian,  and 
insinuated  that  the  dart  whidi  slew  the 
imperial  renegade  came,  not  from  the 
enemy,  but  from  some  Rumbold  or 
Ferguson  in  the  Boman  ranks.  A  hot 
controversy  followed.  Whig  and  Tory 
disputants  wrangled  fiercely  about  an 
obscure  passage,  in  which  Gregory  of 
Nazianeus  praises  a  pious  Bishop  who 
was  going  to  bastin  ado  somebody.  The 
Whigs  maintained  that  the  holy  maa 
was  going  to  bastinado  the  Emperor; 
the  Tories  that,  at  the  worst,  he  was 
only  going  to  bastinado  a  oaptain  of  the 
guari  Johnson  wrote  a  reply  to  ins 
assailants,  in  which  he  drew  an  elaborate 
parallel  between  Julian  and  James,.^en 
Duke  of  York.  Julian  had,  during 
many  years,  pretended  to  abhor 
idolatry,  while  in  heart  an  idolater. 
Julian  had,  to  serve  a  turn,  occasion- 
ally affected  respect  for  the  rights  of 
conscience.    Julian  had  punished  dties 
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which  were  zealous  for  the  true  religion, 
by  taking  away  their  municipal  privi- 
leges. Julian  had,  by  his  flatterers, 
been  called  the  Just.  James  was  pro- 
voked beyond  endurance.  Johnson 
was  prosecuted  for  a  libel,  convicted, 
and  condemned  to  a  fine  which  he  had 
no  means  of  paying.  He  was  therefore 
kept  in  gaol;  and  it  seemed  likely 
that  his  confinement  would  end  only 
with  his  life.* 

Over  the  room  which  he  occupied  in 
g  ,j  the  King's  Bench  prison  lodged 
bpSke.  another  offender  whose  charac- 
ter well  deserves  to  be  studied.  This 
was  Hugh  Speke,  a  young  man  of  good 
family,  but  of  a  singidarly  base  and 
depraved  nature.  His  love  of  mischief 
and  of  dark  and  crooked  ways  amounted 
almost  to  madness.  To  cause  confu- 
sion without  being  foimd  out  was  his 
business  and  his  pastime ;  and  he  had 
a  rare  skill  in  using  honest  enthusiasts 
as  the  instruments  of  his  coldblooded 
malice.  He  had  attempted,  by  means 
of  one  of  his  puppets,  to  fasten  on 
Charles  and  James  the  crime  of  mur- 
dering Essex  in  the  Tower.  On  this 
occasion  the  agency  of  Speke  had  been 
traced;  and,  though  he  succeeded  in 
•  throwing  the  greater  part  of  the  blame 
on  his  dupe,  he  had  not  escaped  with 
impunity.  He  was  now  a  prisoner; 
but  his  fortune  enabled  him  to  live 
with  comfort;  and  he  was  under  so 
little  restraint  that  he  was  able  to  keep 
up  regular  communication  with  one  of 
his  confederates  who  managed  a  secret 
press. 

Johnson  was  the  very  man  for  Speke's 
purposes,  zealous  and  intrepid,  a  scho- 
lar and  a  practised  controversialist,  yet 
as  simple  as  a  child.  A  close  intimacy 
sprang  up  between  the  two  fellow 
prisoners.  Johnson  wrote  a  succession 
of  bitter  and  vehement  treatises  which 
Speke  conveyed  to  the  printer.  When 
'  the  camp  was  formed  at  Hounslow, 
Speke  urged  Johnson  to  compose  an 
address  which  might  excite  the  troops 
to  mutiny.  The  paper  was  instantly 
drawn  up.     Many  thousands  of  copies 

*  Seethe  memoirs  of  Johnson,  prefixed  to 
the  folio  edition  of  his  life,  his  Julian,  and  his 
answers  to  his  opponents.  See  also  Hickes's 
Jovian. 


were  struck  off  and  brought  to  Speke's 
room,  whence  they  were  distributed 
over  the  whole  country,  and  especially 
among  the  soldiers.  A  milder  govern- 
ment than  that  which  then  ruled  En- 
gland would  have  been  moved  to  high 
resentment  by  such  a  provocation. 
Strict  search  was  made.  A  subordinate 
agent  who  had  been  employed  to  circu- 
late the  address  saved  himself  by 
giving  up  Johnson ;  and  Johnson  was 
not  the  man  to  save  himself  by  giving 
up  Speke.  An  information  proceed, 
was  filed,  and  a  conviction  ob-  ^an 
tained  without  difficulty.  Ju-  '«*"««• 
lian  Johnson,  as  he  was  popularly 
called,  was  sentenced  to  stand  thrice  in 
the  pillory,  and  to  be  whipped  from 
Newgate  to  Tyburn.  The  Judge,  Sip 
Francis  Withins,  told  the  criminal  to 
be  thankful  for  the  great  lenity  of  the 
Attorney  General,  who  might  have 
treated  the  case  as  one  of  high  treason. 
"  I  owe  him  no  thanks,*'  answered 
Johnson,  dauntlessly.  "  Am  I,  whoue 
only  crime  is  that  I  have  defended  the 
Church  and  the  laws,  to  be  grateful 
for  being  scoui^ed  like  a  do&  while 
Popish  scribblers  are  suffered  daily  to 
insult  the  Church  and  to  violate  the 
laws  vsith  impunity?"  The  energy 
with  which  he  spoke  was  such  that  both 
the  Judges  and  crown  lawyers  thought 
it  necessary  to  vindicate  themselves, 
and  to  protest  that  they  knew  of  no 
Popish  publications  such  as  those  to 
which  the  prisoner  alluded.  He  in- 
stantly drew  from  his  pocket  some 
Eoman  Catholic  books  and  trinkets 
which  were  then  freely  exposed  for  sale 
tmder  the  royal  patronage,  read  alond 
the  titles  of  the  books,  and  threw  a 
rosary  across  the  table  to  the  Kingfs 
coimsel.  "  And  now,"  he  cried  with  i 
loud  voice,  "I  lay  this  information 
before  God,  before  this  court;  and 
before  the  English  people.  We  shall 
SQon  see  whether  Mr;  Attorney  will  do 
his  duty." 

It  was  resolved  that,  before  the 
punishment  was  inflicted,  Johnson 
should  be  degraded  from  the  priesthood. 
The  prelates  who  had  been  charged  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  with  the 
care  of  the  diocese  of  London  dted 
him  before  them- in  the  chapterhouse 
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of  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  man- 
ner in  which  he  went  through  the 
ceremony  made  a  deep  impression  on 
many  minds.  When  ne  was  stripped 
of  his  sacred  robe  he  exclaimed,  "  You 
are  taking  away  my  gown  because  I 
have  tried  to  keep  your  gowns  on  your 
backs."  The  onfy  part  of  the  formali- 
ties which  seemed  to  distress  him  was 
the  plucking  of  the  Bible  out  of  his 
hand.  He  made  a  faint  struggle  to  re- 
tain the  sacred  book,  kissed  it,  and 
burst  into  tears.  "  You  cannot,"  he 
said,  **  deprive  me  of  the  hopes  which 
I  owe  to  it."  Some  attempts  were 
made  to  obtain  a  remission  of  the 
flogging.  A  Boman  Catholic  priest 
offered  to  intercede  in  consideration  of 
a  bribe  of  two  hundred  pounds.  The 
money  was  raised ;  and  the  priest  did 
his  best,  but  in  rain.  **  Mr.  Johnson," 
said  the  King,  **has  the  spirit  of  a 
martyr ;  and  it  is  fit  that  he  should  be 
one."  William  the  Third  said,  a  few 
years  later,  of  one  of  the  most  acri- 
monious and  intrepid  Jacobites,  "He 
basset  his  heart  on  being  a  martyr; 
and  I  have  set  mine  on  disappointing 
him."  These  two  •  speeches  would 
alone  suffice  to  explain  the  widely 
different  fates  of  the  two  princes. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  flogging 
came.  A  wlup  of  nine  lashes  was 
Tised.  Three  hundred  and  seventeen 
stripes  were  inflicted ;  but  the  sufferer 
never  winced.  He  afterwards  said  that 
the  pain  was  cruel,  but  that,  as  he  was 
dragged  at  the  tail  of  the  cart,  he 
remembered  hpw  patiently  the  cross 
had  been  borne  up  Mount  Calvary,  and 
▼as  so  much  supported  by  the  thought, 
that,  but  for  the  fear  of  incurring  the 
suspicion  of  vainglory,  he  would  have 
smig  a  psalm  with  as  firm  and  cheerful 
a  voice  as  if  he  had  been  worshipping 
God  in  the  congregation.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  wish  that  so  much  heroism 
had  been  less  alloyed  by  intemperance 
and  intolerance.* 

Among  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 

•  life  of  Johnson,  prefixed  to  his  works ; 
Secret  History  of  the  Happy  Kevolution,  by 
Hnc^  Spcko;    State  Trials;    Yon    Citters 

^^j- 168«.    Van  atters  gives  the  best  ac- 
count of  the  triaL    I  have  seen  a  broadside 
whidi  confirms  his  narrativo. 
VOL.  L 


England  Johnson  found  no  sjrmpathy. 
He  had  attempted  to  justify  B*»iofth« 
rebellion :  he  had  even  hinted  ^"**" 
approbation  of  regicide;  and  aiS^t 
they  still,  in  spite  of  much  ^'*'^- 
provocation,  clung  to  the  doctrine 
of  nonresistance.  But  they  saw  with 
alarm  and  concern  the  progress  of 
what  they  considered  as  a  noxious 
superstition,  and,  while  thepr  abjured 
all  thought  of  defending  their  religion 
by  the  sword,  betook  themselves  man- 
fiilly  to  weapons  of  a  different  kind. 
To  preach  against  the  errors  of  Popery 
was  now  regarded  by  them  as  a  point 
of  duty  and  a  point  of  honour.  ,The 
London  clergy,  who  were  then  in 
abilities  and  influence  decidedly  at  the 
head  of  their  profession,  set  an  example 
which  was  bravely  followed  by  their 
ruder  brethren  all  over  the  coimtry. 
^ad  only  a  few  bold  men  taken  this 
freedom,  they  would  probably  have 
been  at  once  cited  before  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commission ;  but  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  punish  an  offence  which 
was  committed  every  Sunday  by  thou- 
sands of  divines,  &om  Berwick  to 
Penzance.  The  presses  of  the  capital, 
of  Oxford,  and  of  Cambridge,  never 
rested.  The  Act  which  subjected 
literature  to  a  censorship  did  not 
seriously  impede  the  exertions  of  Pro- 
testant controversialists ;  for  that  Act 
contained  a  proviso  in  favour  of  the 
two  Universities,  and  authorised  the 
publication  of  theological  works  li- 
censed by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. It  was  therefore  out  of  the 
power  of  the  government  to  silence  the 
defenders  of  the  established  religion. 
They  were  a  numerous,  an  intrepid,  and 
a  well  appointed  band  of  combatants. 
Among  them  were  eloquent  declaimers, 
expert  dialecticians,  scholars  deeply 
read  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  and 
in  all  parts  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
Some  of  them,  at  a  later  period,  turned 
against  one  another  the  formidable 
arms  which  they  had  wielded  against 
the  common  enemy,  and  by  their 
fierce  contentions  and  insolent  tri- 
umphs brought  reproach  on  the  Church 
which  they  had  saved.  But  at  present 
they  formed  an  united  phalanx.  In 
the  van  appeared  a  rank  of  steady  and 
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skilful  veterans,  TiUotson,  StUlingfleet, 
Sherlock,  Prideaux,  Whitby,  Patrick, 
Tenison,  Wake.  The  rear  "was  brought 
up  by  the  most  distingoished  bachelon 
of  arts  who  were  studying  for  dea- 
con's orders.  Conspicuous  amongst 
the  recruits  whom  Cambridge  sent  to 
the  field  was  a  distinguished  pupil  of 
the  great  Newton,  Heniy  Wharton, 
who  had,  a  few  months  before,  been 
senior  wrangler  of  his  year,  and  whose 
early  death  was  soon  after  deplored  by 
men  of  all  parties  as  too.  irr^arable 
loss  to  letters.*  Oxford  was  not  less 
proud  of  a  youth,  whose  great  powers, 
first  essayed  in  this  conflict,  afterwards 
troubled  the  Church  and  the  State 
during  forty  eyentfnl  years,  Francis 
Atterbury.  By  such  men  as  these 
eyery  question  in  issue  between  the 
Papists  and  the  Protestants  was  de- 
bated, sometimes  in  a  popular  style 
which  boys  and  women  could  compre- 
hend, sometimes  witii  the  utmost 
subtlety  of  logic,  and  sometimes  with 
an  immense  display  of  learning.  The 
pretensions  of  the  Holy  See,  the 
authority  of  tradition,  purgatory, 
transubstantiation,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  the  adoration  of  the  host,  the 
denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  confes- 
sion, penance,  indulgences,  extreme 
unction,  the  invocation  of  saints,  the 
adoration  of  images,  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  the  monastic  vows,  the 
practice  of  celebrating  public  worship 
in  a  tongue  unknown  to  the  multitude, 
the  corruptions  of  the  court  of  Bome, 
the  histray  of  the  Beformation,  the 
characters  of  the  chief  Keformers,  were 
copiously  discussed.  Great  numbers 
of  absin*d  legends  about  mirades 
wrought  by  saints  and  relics  were 
translated  from  the  Italian,  and  pub- 
lished as  specimens  of  the  priestcraft 
by  which  the  greater  part  of  Christen- 
dom had  been  fooled.  Of  the  tracte 
put  forth  on  these  subjects  by  Angli- 
can divines  during  the  short  reign  of 
James  the  Second  many  have  probably 
perished.  Those  which  may  still  be 
found  in  our  great  libraries  make  up  a 
mass  of  near  twenty  thousand  pages,  f 

*  See  the  preface  to  Heniy  Wharton's  Post- 
hnmotis  Sermons. 
t  This  I  can  attest frcmmyewpTfwai'cheg. 


The  Boman  Catholics  did  not  yidd 
the  victory  without  a  struggle.  Tbei^ 
One  of  tibem.  named  H^Mtry  5^*^ 
Hills,  had  been  appointed 
printer  to  the  xoyal  housdiold 
and  chapel,  and  had  been  placed  bj 
the  King  at  the  head  of  a  great  offiee 
in  London  from  which  theological 
tracts  eame  forth  by  hundreds.  Ob^liik 
Walker's  press  was  not  less  aettve  at 
Oxford.  But,  with  the  'exoeption  of 
some  bad  translations  of  Bossnefi 
admirable  works,  these  «stabliflhmeatB 
put  forth  n<ithfng  of  the  smalleft 
value.  It  was  indeed  impossible  for 
any  intelligent  and  candid  Bomai 
Catholic  to  deny  that  the  champkms 
of  his  Church  were,  in;  eveiy  talent 
and  acquirement,  completely  oyer* 
matdied.  The  ablest  of  them  woold 
not,  on  the  other  side,  have  been 
considered  as  of  the  third  rate.  Hsnj 
of  tiiem,  even  when  they  had  some- 
thing to  say,  knew  not  bow  to  say  it 
They  had  been  excluded  by  tiMar 
religion  from  English  schools  sod 
universities;  nor  had  they  ever,  till 
the  accession  of  James,  found  England 
an  agreeable,  or  even  a  salb,  residfiace. 
They  had  therefore  passed  the  gretter 
part  of  tiieir  lives  on  the  Contiii6nt» 
and  had  almost  imleanied  their  seiher 
tongue.  When  ttey  preached,  their 
outlandish  accent  moved  the  deiiaoa 
of  the  audience.  They  spelt  like 
washerwomen.  Their  diction  was  dis- 
figured by  foreign  idioms ;  and,  when 
they  meant  to  be  eloquent,  they 
imitated,  as  well  as  they  couldi,  iHist 
was  considered  as  fine  writing  intboee 
Italian  academies  where  zlMtorie  bad 
then  reached  the  last  stage  of  ooirap- 
tion.  Disputants  labouring  under  these 
disadvantages  would  scarcely,  ev« 
with  truth  on  their  side,  have  bees 
able  to  moke  head  against  m«n  whosB 
style  is  eminently  distingoished  \f 
simple  puri^  and  grace.* 

There  is  an  excellent  collection  in  the  Brhtt 
Huaenm.  Birch  tdls  us,  in  his  life  of 
Tillotson,  that  Archbishop  Wake  had  not  be« 
able  to  form  even  a  perfect  catalogue  of  m 
the  tracts  published  in  this  euuUurenj. 

*  Cardinal  Howard  spoke  strongly  to  Bif» 
net  at  Rome  on  this  subject.  Burnet,  i-*^ 
There  is  a  ourions  passage  to  the  Mme  afflaA 
in  a  despatch  of  BariUon  or  Boiunpaax :  M 
I  have  mislaid  the  ■zsterence. 
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Tlie  sitiiati(»i  of  England  in  the 
year  1686  canaot  be  better  described 
than  in  the  words  of  the  French 
Afflbaesador.  ^*The  discontent,"  he 
viote,  "  is  great  and  general :  but  the 
fear  of  iacorring  ^H  worse  e^s 
restrains  all  who  have  anything  to 
lose.  The  £ing  openlj  ei^iresses  his 
joy  at  finding  himself  in  a  situation  to 
strike  bold  utarokes.  He  likes  to  be 
complimented  on  this  subject.  H-e 
lias  talked  to  me  about  it,  and  has 
asmred  me  liiat  he  wiH  not  flinch."  * 

Xeanwhile  in  other  parts  of  the 
empire  erents  of  grave  import- 

^Soma.  A^<^  ^^  taken  place.  The 
sxtoation  ti  the  episcopalian 
Ax)testants  of  Scotland  differed  widely 
from  that  in  which  t^eir  English 
brethren  stood.  In  the  so>a!th  of  the 
island  the  religion  of  the  state  was  the 
religion  of  the  peo^de,  and  had  a 
Btrength  altoged^r  independent  of  the 

One  <ft  the  Boman  Catiiolio  diyinas  who 
esgagad  in  this  controvangp,  a  Jesuit  named 
Andrew  Polton,  whan  Mr.  Oliver,  in  his  bio- 
gisphj  of  the  Oirder,  pronounces  to  have  been 
a  man  of  distingoidied  ability,  very  frankly 
owns  his  defleiencies.  **  A.  P.,  hsrii^  been 
dghteen  yiears  out  of  his  own  country,  pre- 
toads  not  yet  to  any  perfection  of  the  English 
expreadon  or  orthography."  His  spelling  is 
indeed  deplorable.  In  one  of  his  letters  wright 
is  pat  for  write,  woed  for  would.  BJe  chal- 
Imged  Tenison  to  diqsnte  with  him  in  Latin, 
that  they  might  be  on  equal  terms.  In  a  con- 
tonporary  si^ire,  oititlea  the  Advice,  is  the 
following  oonplet : — 

**  Srad  Pulton  to  be  lathed  at  Bniby't  tcheel, 
That  he  in  print  no  longer  plaj  the  fool.** 

Another  Homan  Catholic,  named  William 
Qeiu&,  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  Pope's  snpre- 
lamcjt  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Queen  in  Italian. 
The  following  sj)ecimen  of  his  style  may 
suffice.  "  O  del  sagro  maxito  fortunata  con- 
smie  I  O  doLoe  alleriaxnento  d'  adiaii  alti  1 
O  grato  listoro  di  penaieii  noiosi,  nel  cui  petto 
latteo,  luoente  specchio  d'illibata  matronal 
pudidzia,  nel  cui  seno  odorato,  come  in  ipoTto 
d'unor,  si  ritira  il  G-iaeomo !  O  beata  r^ia 
ooppia  I  O  f eUoe  inserto  tra  V  invincibU  leoni 
e  le  candide  aquile  I " 

Clench's  Bnglish  is  of  a  piece  with  his  Tus- 
can. For  example,  "Peter  signifies  an  inex- 
pugnable rode,  able  to  evacuate  aU  the  plots 
of  hell's  divan,  and  naufragate  all  the  luiid 
deigns  of  empoisoned  heretics." 

Another  Boman  Catholic  treatise,  entitled 
'*  The  Church  of  England  truly  represented," 
begins  by  informing  us  that  "  the  ignis  iatuus 
of  reformation,  which  had  grown  to  a  comet 
1^  many  acts  of  spoil  and  rapine,  had  been 
tahered  into  Ibigland,  purified  of  the  filth 
"whichithad  contracted  among  the  lakes  of 
tbeAlps." 

•Barillon,  July  Jf.  1086. 


strengtii  derived  from  the  support  of 
the  government.  The  sincere  con- 
formists were  far  more  nniDerous  than 
the  Papists  and  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters taken  together.  The  Establish- 
ed Church  of  Scotland  was  the  Church 
of  a  minority.  The  lowland  population 
was  generally  attached  to  the  Presby- 
terian discipline.  Prelacy  was  abhorred 
by  the  great  body  of  Scottish  Protest- 
ants, both  as  an  unscriptural  and  as  a 
foreign  institution.  It  was  regarded 
by  iht  discijdes  of  Knox  as  a  relic  of 
the  abominations  of  Babyion  the  Great. 
It  paiaMly  reminded  a  people  proud 
of  the  memoiy  of  Wallace  and  Bruce 
that  Scotland,  since  her  sovereigns  had 
succeeded  to  a  fairer  inheritance,  had 
been  ind^endent  in  namcf  <mly.  The 
episcopal  polity  was  also  closely  asso- 
ciated in  the  public  mind  with  all  the 
evils  produced  by  twenty  five  years  of 
ooirupt  and  cruel  maladministration. 
Neviertheless  this  polity  stood,  though 
on  a  narrow  basis  and  amidst  fearM 
storms,  tottering  indeed,  yet  u^eld  by 
the  ci^  magistrate,  and  leaning  for 
support,  whenever  danger  became 
serious,  on  the  power,  of  England. 
The  records  of  the  Seottic^  Parliament 
were  thick  set  witii  laws  denouncing 
vengeance  on  those  who  in  any  direc- 
tion strayed  from  the  prescribed  pale. 
By  an  Act  passed  in  t^e  time  of  Knox, 
and  breaHung  his  spirit^  it  was  a  high 
crime  to  hear  mass,  and  the  third 
offence  was  capital.  *  An  Act  recently 
passed,  at  the  instance  of  James,  made 
it  deatii  to  preach  in  any  Presbyterian 
conventide  whatever,  and  even  to 
atteotd  such  a  conventicle  in  the  open 
air.f  The  Eucharist  was  not,  as  in 
England,  degraded  into  a  civil  test; 
but  no  person  could  hold  any  office, 
could  sit  in  Parliament,  or  coidd  even 
vote  for  a  member  of  Parliament, 
without  subscribing,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  an  ostii,  a  declaration  which 
condemned  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
principles  both  of  the  Prists  and  of 
the  CovenantOTS.  J 

In  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland 
there  were  two  parties  corresponding. 

«  Act  Pari.  Aug.  24. 1660 ;  Dec.  15. 1667, 
t  Act  Pari.  May  8. 1^86. 
i  Act  Pari.  Aug.  tl.  1681. 
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tp  the  two  parties  which  were  con- 
Queen*.  tending  against  each  other  at 
berry.  WhitehalL  William  Douglas, 
Duke  of  Queensberry,  was  Lord  Trea- 
surer, and  had,  during  some  years, 
been  ^considered  as  first  minister. 
He  was  nearly  connected  by  afiinity, 
by  similarity  of  opinions,  and  by  simi- 
larity of  temper,  with  the  Treasurer  of 
England.  Both  were  Tories:  both 
were  men  of  hot  temper  and  strong 
prejudices :  both  were  ready  to  support 
their  master  in  any  attack  on  the  civil 
liberties  of  his  people ;  but  both  were 
sincerely  attached  to  the  Established 
Church.  Queensberry  had  early  noti- 
fied to  the  court  that,  if  any  innovation 
affecting  that  Church  were  contem- 
plated, to  such  innovation  he  could  be 
no  party.  But  among  his  colleagues 
were  several  men  not  less  unprincipled 
than  Sunderland.  In  truth  the  Coun- 
cil chamber  at  Edinburgh  had  been, 
during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  semi- 
nary of  all  public  and  all  private  vices; 
and  some  of  the  politicians  whose 
character  had  been  formed  there  had  a 
peculiar  hardness  of  heart  and  forehead 
to  which  Westminster,  even  in  that 
bad  age,  could  hardly  show  anything 
quite  equal.     The  Chancellor,  James 

Dnimmond,  Earl  of  Perth, 
uluJu^  and  his  brother,  the  Secretary 

of  State,  John  Lord  Melfort, 
were  bent  on  supplanting  Queens- 
berry.  The  Chancellor  had  already 
an  unquestionable  title  to  the  royal 
favour.  He  had  brought  into  use  a 
little  steel  thumbscrew  which  gave 
such  exquisite  torment  that  it  had 
wrung  confessions  even  out  of  men  on 
whom  his  Majesty's  favourite  boot  had 
been  tried  in  vain.  *  But  it  was  well 
known  that  even  barbarity  was  not  so 
sure  a,  way  to  the  heart  of  James 
as  apostasy.  To  apostasy,  therefore, 
Perth; and  Melfort  resorted  with  a 
certain  audacious  baseness  which  no 
English  statesman  could  hope  to  emu- 
late. Jhey  declared  that  the  papers 
found  in  the  strong  box  of  Charles  the 
Second  had  converted  them  both  to  the 
true  faith ;  and  they  began  to  confess 
and  to  hear  mass.f     How  little  con- 

•  Burnet,  L  584. 
t  Ibid.  i.  652, 653. 


science  had  to  do  with  Perth's  change 
of  religion  he  amply  proved  by  taking 
to  wife,  a  few  weeks  later,  in  direct 
defiance  of  the  laws   of  the  Church 
which  he  had  just  joined,  a  lady  wbo 
was  his  cousin  german,  without  waiting 
for  a  dispensation.     When  the  good 
Pope  learned  this,  he  said,  with  scorn 
and  indignation  which  well   became 
him,  that  this  was  a  strange  sort  of 
conversion.*      But  James  was  more 
easily  satisfied.      The  apostates  pre- 
sented themselves  at  Whitehall,  and 
there  received  such  assurances  of  his 
favour,  that   they  ventured  to  bring 
direct  charges  against  the  Treasurer. 
Those  charges,  however,  were  so  evi- 
dently frivolous  that  James  was  forced 
to  acquit  the  accused  minister;  and 
many  thought  that  the  Chancellor  had 
ruined  himself  by  his  malignant  eager- 
ness to  ruin  his  rival.     There  were  a 
few,  however,  who  judged  more  cor- 
rectly.    Halifax,  to  whom  Perth  ex- 
pressed some  apprehensions,  answered 
with  a  sneer  that  there  was  no  danger. 
"Be   of  good  cheer,   my  Lord:   thy 
faith  hath  made  thee  whole."     The 
prediction  was   correct.      Perth    and 
Melfort  went  back  to  Edinburgh,  the 
real  heads  of  the  government  of  their 
country.*      Another  member  of   the 
Scottish    Privy    Council,    Alexander 
Stuart,  Earl  of  Murray,  the  descendant 
and  heir  of  the  Regent,  abjured  the 
religion  of  which  his  illustrious  ances- 
tor had  been  the  foremost  champion, 
and  declared  himself  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  Kome.    Devoted  as  Queens- 
berry  had  always  been  to  the  cause  of 
prerogative,  he  could  not  stand  his 
groimd  against  competitors  who  were 
willing  to  pay  such  a  price  for  the 
favour  of  the  Court.   He  had  to  endure 
a    succession    of    mortifications    and 
humiliations  similar  to  those  which, 
about  the  same  time,  began  to  embitter 
the  life  of  his  friend  Rochester.  Royal 
letters  came  down  authorising  p.,^ 
Papists  to  hold  offices  without  jj^ 
taking  the  test.      The  clergy  R-m«> 
were  strictly  charged   not   to  S^ftoiTio 
refiect  on  the  Roman  Catholic  seoUMd- 
religion    in    their     discourses.      The 

»  Bnmet,L678. 
t  Ibid.  i.  653. 
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Chancellor  took  on  himself  to  send  the 
macere  of  the  Privy  Council  round  to 
the  few  printers  and  booksellers  who 
could  then  be  found  in  Edinburgh, 
charging  them  not  to  publish  any 
work  without  his  license.  It  was  wefl. 
understood  that  this  order  was  intended 
to  prevent  the  circulation  of  Protestant 
treatises.  One  honest  stationer  told 
the  messengers  that  he  had  in  his  shop 
a  book  which  reflected  in  very  coarse 
terms  on  Popery,  and  begged  to  know 
whether  he  might  seU  it.  They  asked 
to  see  it ;  and  he  showed  them  a  copy 
of  the  Bible.*  A  cargo  of  copes, 
images,  beads,  crosses  and  censers 
arrived  at  Leith  directed  to  Lord 
Perth.  The  importation  of  such  arti- 
cles had  long  been  considered  as  illegal; 
hut  now  the  officers  of  the  customs 
allowed  the  superstitious  garments  and 
trinkets  to  pass.f  In  a  short  time  it 
was  known  that  a  Popish  chapel  had 
been  fitted  up  in  the  Chancellor's 
house,  and  that  mass  was  regularly 
said  there.  The  mob  rose.  The 
mansion  where  the  idolatrous  rites 
were  celebrated  was  fiercely  attacked, 
g,^^^  The  iron  bars  which  protected 
Ma.  the  windows  were  wrenched 
^''^  off.  Lady  Perth  and  some  of 
her  female  friends  were,  pelted  with 
mud.  One  rioter  was  seized,  and 
ordered  by  the  Privy  Council  to  be 
whipped.  His  fellows  rescued  him 
and  beat  the  hangman.  The  city  was 
all  night  in  confusion.  The  students 
of  the  University  mingled  with  the 
crowd  and  animated  the  tumult. 
Zealous  burghers  drank  the  health  of 
the  college  lads  and  confosion  to 
Papists,  and  encouraged  each  other  to 
face  the  troops.  The  troops  were 
ah^ady  under  arms.  They  were  re- 
ceived with  a  shower  of  stones,  which 
bounded  an  officer.  Orders  were  given 
to  fire;  and  several  citizens  were  killed. 
The  disturbance  was  serious ;  but  the 
Brnmmonds,  inflamed  by  resentment 
and  ambition,  exaggerated  it  strangely. 
Queensbeny  observed  that  their  reports 
would  lead  any  person,  who  had  not 
^tnessed  what  had  passed,  to  believe 

•  Pountalnhall,  Jan.  28. 168f. 
t  Ibid.  Jan.  11. 16Sj. 


that  a  sedition  as  formidable  as  that  of 
Masaniello  had  been  raging  at  Edin- 
burgh. The  brothers  in  return  accused 
the  Treasurer,  not  only  of  extenuating 
the  crime  of  the  insurgents,  but  of 
having  himself  prompted  it,  and  did 
all  in  their  power  to  obtain  evidence 
of  his  guilt.  One  of  the  ringleaders, 
who  had  been  taken,  was  offered  a 
pardon  if  he  would  own  that  Queens- 
berry  had  set  him  on;  but  the  same 
religious  enthusiasm,  which  had  im- 
pelled the  unhappy  prisoner  to  criminal 
violence,  prevented  nim  from  purchas- 
ing his  life  by  a  calumny.  He  and  se- 
veral of  his  accomplices  were  hanged.  A 
soldier,  who  was  accused  of  exclaiming, 
during  the  afi&av,  that  he  should  like 
to  run  his  sword  through  a  Papist,  was 
shot;  and  Edinburgh  was  again  quiet: 
but  the  sufferers  were  regarded  as 
martyrs;  and  the  Popish  Chancellor 
became  an  object  of  mortal  hatred, 
which  in  no  long  time  was  largely 
gratified.* 

The  King  was  much  incensed.  The 
news  of  the  tumult  reached  Anim-or 
him  when  the  Queen,  assisted  *'»«^'n«- 
by  the  Jesuits,  had  just  triumphed  over 
Lady  Dorchester  and  her  Protestant 
allies.  The  malcontents  should  find, 
he  declared,  that  the  only  effect  of  the 
resistiince  offered  to  his  will  was  to 
make  him  more  and  more  resolute.f 
He  sent  orders  to  the  Scottish  Council 
to  punish  the  guilty  with  the  utmost 
severity,  and  to  make  unsparing  use  of 
the  boot.  J  Ho  pretended  to  be  fully 
convinced  of  the  Treasurer's  innocence, 
and  wrote  to  that  minister  in  gracious 
words;  but  the  gracious  words  were 
accompanied  by  ungracious  acts.  The 
Scottish  Treasury  was  put  into  commis- 
sion in  spite  of  the  earnest  remon- 
strances of  Kochester,  who  probably 
saw  his  own  fate  prefigured  in  that  of 
his  kinsman.  §  Queensbury  was,  indeed, 

•  Fountainhall,  Jan.  31.  and  Feb.  1. 168|. 
Burnet,  1.  678. ;  Trials  of  David  Mowbray  and 
Alexander  Keith,  in  the  Collection  of  State 
Trials  ;  Bonrepaux,  Feb.  |i. 

t  Lewis  to  BariDon,  Feb.  A|.  1686. 

X  Fountainhall,  Feb.  16. ;  Wodrow,  book 
iii.  chap.  X.  sec.  8.  "  We  require,"  His  Ma- 
jesty graciously  wrote,  "that  you  spare  no 
legal  trial  by  torture  or  otherwise." 

§  Bonrepaux,  Feb.  ij.  1686. 
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named  First  CommiBsioner,  and  was 
mad©  President  of  the  Privy  Gcnmcil : 
but  his  faMf  though  thus  broken,  was 
still  a  &!!.  He  was  also  remoyed  from 
the  government  of  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  was  succeeded  m  that  con- 
fidential post  by  the  Duke  of  Gordwi,  a 
Boman  Catholic* 
And    now   a    letter    arrived    from 

London,  folly  explaining  to  the 
SS^m.'  Scottish  Privy  Council  the  in- 
{j»8cot-    tentions  of  the  Xing.    What 

he  wanted  was  that  the  Boman 
Catholics  should  be  exempted  from  all 
laws  imposing  penalties  and  disabilities 
on  account  of  noneonformi^,  but  that 
the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters 
should  go  on  without  mitigation.t  This 
scheme  encountered  strenuous-  oppo- 
sition in  the  CounciL  Some  members 
were  unwilling  to  see  the  existing  laws 
relaxed.  Others,  who  w^e  by  .no 
means  averse  to  relaxation,  feit  that  it 
would  be  monstrous  to  admit  Eoman 
Catholics  to  the  highest  honours  of  the 
State,  and  yet  to  leave  imr^>ealed  the 
Act  which  made  it  death  to  attend  a 
Presbyterian  conventicle.  The  answer 
of  the  board  was,  therefore,  less  obse- 
Depn«».  qnious  than  usuad.  The  King 
ti~^^  in  reply  sharply  reprimanded 
PriT7  his  undutifol  Councillors,  and 
Sl^t'to  ordered  three  of  them,  the 
i^»«*~-  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Sir  George 
Lockhart,  and  G^eral  Dmmmond,  to 
attend  him  at  Westminster.  Hamilton's 
abilities  and  knowledge,  thoiogh  by  no 
means  such  as  would  have  sufficed  to 
raise  an  obscure  man  to  eminence,  ap- 
peared hi^y  rei^eetable  in  one  who 
was  prenaer  peer  of  Scotland.  Lode- 
hart  had  long  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  first  jurists,  logicians,  and  orators 
that  his  country  had  produced,  aztd 
enjoyed  also  that  sort  of  consideration 
which  is  derived  from  large  possessions ; 
&r  his  estate  was  such  as  at  that  time 
very  few  Scottish  nobles  possessed.  | 
He  had  been  lately  appointed  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Session.  Dmm- 
mond, a  cousin  of  Perth  and  Melfort, 
was  commander  of  the  forces  in  Scot- 

' «  FovntainhaU,  March  11.   1686;    Adda, 

t  This  letter  is  dated  March  4. 1666. 

t  BariUon,  April  if.  1686 ;  Burnet,  i.  370. 


land.  He  wan  a  loose  and  pro&ne 
man :  but  a  sense  of  honour  wluch  his 
two  kinsmen  wanted  restrained  him 
from  public  apostasy.  He  lived  and 
died,  in  the  significant  pisrase  of  one  of 
his  countrymen,  a  bad  Christian,  but  t 
good  Pipotestant.* 

James  was  pleased  by  tfaa  dadM 
language  "^idiich  the  three  Councillocs 
used  when  first  tiiey  appeared  before 
him.  He  spoke  highly  of  them  to 
Barillon,  and  particularly  exfcdled 
Lodchart  as  the  ablest  and  most  elo- 
quent Scotchman  Hving.  They  soon 
proved,  however,  less  tractable  than 
had  been  expected;  and  it  wasrumomed 
at  Court  that  they  had  been  perverted 
by  the  company  whidk  they  had  kept 
in  London.  Hamilton  lived  mudiwidi 
zealous  chorchmen;  and  it  mig^  be 
feared  l^t  Lodchart^  who  was  related 
to  the  Wharton  family,  had  fiidkn  into 
still  worse  sodety.  *In  trodi  it  n 
natural  that  statesmen,  freidi  from  a 
country  where  oi^Kisiti«(D  in  any  o6ier 
fc»rm  than  that  of  insurrection  and 
assassination  had  long  bem  almost  un- 
known,  and  where  all  tluit  was  not 
lawless  fiiry  wair  abject  submission, 
^ould  have  been  struck  by  the  earnest 
and  stubborn,  yet  sober,  discontent 
which  pervaded  England,  and  should 
have  been  emboldened  to  try  the  ex- 
periment  of  constitutional  resustsnee  to 
the  royal  wilL  They  indeed  declared 
themselves  wiHix^  to  grant  laige  re- 
lief to  the  Eoman  Catholies ;  but  on 
two  conditions  ,*  first,  Utat  sinular  in- 
dulg^tce  should  be  extended  to  the 
Calvinietic  sectaries;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  King  dliould  bind  himself  hj 
a  sc^emn  pro«»s«  not  to  attempt  any- 
tiling  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Protestant 
rdigion. 

&th  conditions  n^a^i  highly  distasfce- 
fnl  to  James.     He  reductuitly 
agreed,  however,  after  a  dis-  ^[1^^ 
pute  whidi  lasted  several  days^  SS^ 
that  some  indulgence  should  be 
granted  to  the  Presbyterians:  but  he 
would  by  no  means  consent  to  aBow 
them  the  full  liberty  which  he  dunaiided 
for  members  of  Ms  own  eomBMizuon.t 

«  The  words  are  ia  a  lett^  oX.  Johnstooe  of 
Waristoun. 
t  Some  words  of  BacxOcm  deswv  to  be 
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To  tbo  second  condition  proposed  bj 
thft  three  Scottish.  Councillors  he  posi- 
tirely  refused  to  listen.  The  Protest- 
ant  religion,  he  sa^  was  ^dse ;  and  he 
would  not  giTe  any  guarantee  that  he 
Yoold  not  use  his  power  to  t^e  preju- 
dice of  a  fiEdse  religion.  The  altercation 
vas  long;  and  was  not  brought  to  a 
isondnsion  satis^cbMy  to  either  party.* 

Tlie  tnn»  fixed  fbr  the  meeting  of 
^g„^^  the  Scottish  Estates  drew  near; 
itescMdi  and  it  was  necessary  that  the 
^""^  three  Councillors  should  leave 
Xoiidon»  to  attend  their  Parliamentary 
dnty  at  Edinburgh.  On  this  occasion 
anothev  affiront  wa;s  offered  to  Queens- 
beny.  In  the  lute  session  he  had  held 
the  office  of  Lord  High  Commissioner, 
and  had  in  tha^t  capacity  r^resented 
the  majesty  of  ik»  absent  King.  This 
dignity,  the  greatest  to  wbitk  a  Scottish 
Qoble  could  afipire,  was  now  transferred 
to  the  reoiegade  Murray. 

On  th#  twenty-nil^  of  April  the 
J.  Fttrliament  m^et  tA  Edin- 
nOTin.  burg^  A  lettor  £rom  liie 
^^^'    King  was  read.    He  eshorted 


Estates  to  gire  relief  to  his  Bomaa 
Cathdle  subjects,  and  offered  in  return 
afree  trade  with  England  and  an  am- 
oesty  for  politiQal  offences.  A  commit- 
tee waa  appointed  to  draw  up  an 
aaswor.  That  committee,  thou^ 
Baaied  by  Mouxay,  and  cmnposed  of 
Prity  CouncillKas  and  courtiers,  finuned 
a  nply,  fall  indeed  of  dutiful  and 
lespectfbl  ezpiressions,  yet  cleady  indi- 
eating  a  determination  to  reftise  what, 
the  King  demanded.  The  Estates,  it 
was  said,  would  go  as  &r  as  their  con- 
sdenees  would  allow  to  meet  His 
Majesty's  widbes  respecting  his  subjects 
cf  the  BomtfL  Cai^lic  religion.  These 
expressions  wore  fiy*  from  satisfying 
^  ChanoelIc»:  yet,  sodii  as  they  were^ 
he  was  tbsced  to  content  himself  with 
them,  and  even  had  8<»ne  difficulty  in 

tnoncribed.  They  would  alone  suffice  to  de- 
cideaquesdon  which  ignorance  and  part7  spirit 
have  done  mndi  to  perplex.  "Gettelibert6ac- 
cordte  uunoDoowfermisteeafaitttune  graoda 
<UlBoiilt6^  ^  a  6t6  d6battue  pendant  pluaieurs 
jonra.  Le  Roy  ^Angleterre  avoit  fort  envie 
que  lee  Caitholiquea  eosaent  eeuLs  la  liberty  de 
rezercloedel0arr6Ilgk>n.'*    April  ||.  1686. 

•  Badllon,  April  ||.  1686;  Citters,  April 
n*  sS'i  May  ^. 


persuading  the  Parliama&t  to  adopt 
them.  Objection  was  taken  by  some 
zealous  Protestants  to  the  mention  made 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  r^igion.  There 
was  no  such  religion.  There  was  an 
idolatrous  apostasy,  which  the  lawa- 
punished  with  the  halter,  and  to  which 
it  did  not  become  Chrisdau  men  to 
giye  flattenng  titles.  To  call  such  a 
superstition  Catholic  was  to  give  up 
the  whole  question  which  was  at  issue 
between  Bome  and  the  reformed 
Churches.  The  offer  of  a  &ee  trade 
with  England  was  treated  as  an  insult. 
"  Our  fathers,"  said  one  orator,  "  sold 
their  King  for  southern  gold ;  and  we 
still  lie  under  the  reproach  of  that  foid 
bargain.  Let  it  not  be  said  of  us  that 
we  have  sold  our  God  I"  Sir  John 
Lauder  of  Fountainhall,  one  of  the 
Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice, 
suggested  l^a  words,  "the  persons 
eomm(mly  called  Boman  Catholics." 
"Would  you  nickname  His  Miyesty ?" 
exdAJTned  the  Chancellor.  The  answer 
drawn  l^  the  committee  was  carried ; 
but  a  Ifl^e  and  respectable  minority 
Toted  against  the  proposed  words  as 
too  courtly.*'  It  was  remarked  that 
the  representatives  of  the  towns  were, 
almost  to  a  man,  against  the  govern- 
ment. Hitherto  those  members  had 
been  of  very  small  account  in  the  Par- 
liament, and  had  generally  been  con- 
sidered as  the  retainers  of  powerful 
noblemen.  They  now  showed,  for  the 
first  time,  an  independence,  a  resolu- 
tion, and  a  spirit  of  combination  which 
alarmed  the  court.t 

The  answer  was  so  unpleasing  to 
James  that  he  did  not  suffer  it  to  be 
printed  in  the  Gazette.  Soon  he  learned 
that  a  law,  such  as  he  wished  to  see 
passed,  would  not  even  be  brought  in. 
The  Lords  of  Articles,  whose  business 
was  to  draw  up  the  Acts  on  which  the 
Estates  were  afterwards  to  deliberate, 
were  virtually  nominated  by  himself. 
Yet  even  the  Lords  of  Articles  proved 
refractory.  When  they  met,  the  three 
Privy  Counollors  who  had  lately  re- 
turned from  London  took  the  lead  in 
opposition  to  the  royal  wilL  Hamilton 
declared  plainly  that  he  could  not  do 

«  Fountainhall,  May  6. 1686. 
t  Ibid.  Jane  15. 1686. 
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what  was  asked.  He  was  a  faithful 
and  loyal  subject;  but  there  was  a 
limit  imposed  by  conscience.  "  Con- 
science !  said  the  Chancellor :  "  con- 
science is  a  vague  word,  which  signifies 
anything  or  nothing."  Lockhart,  who 
sate  in  Parliament  as  representative  of 
the  great  county  of  Lanark,  struck  in. 
"If  conscience,"  he  said,  "be  a  word 
without  meaning,  we  will  change  it  for 
another  phrase  which,  I  hope,  means 
something.  For  conscience  let  us  put 
the  fundamental  laws  of  Scotland." 
These  words  raised  a  fierce  debate. 
General  Drummond,  who  represented 
Perthshire,  declared  that  he  agreed 
with  Hamilton  and  Lockhart.  Most  of 
the  Bishops  present  took  the  same 
side.* 

It  was  plain  that^  even  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Articles,  James  could  not 
command  a  majority.  He  was  mortified 
and  irritated  by  the  tidings.  He  held 
warm  and  menacing  language,  and 
punished  some  of  his  mutinous  servants, 
in  the  hope  that  the  rest  would  take 

»  Van  Citters,  May  |^.  1686.  Van  Citters 
informed  the  States  that  he  had  his  intelli- 
gence from  a  sure  hand.  I  will  transcribe 
part  of  his  narrative.  It  is  an  amusing 
specimen  of  the  pyebald  dialect  in  which  the 
Dutch  diplomatists  of  that  age  corresponded. 

"  Des  konigsmiB8iTe,boven  en  behalyenden 
Hoog  Commissaris  aensprake,  aen  het  parle- 
ment  afgesonden,  gelyck  dat  altoos  gebmyc- 
kelyck  is,  waerby  Syne  Majesteyt  nu  in  genere 
versocht  hieft  de  mitigatie  der  rigoureuse  ofte 
sanglante  wetten  van  het  Eyck  jegens  het 
Pausdom,  in  het  G^enerale  Comit^edes  Articles 
(soo  men  het  daer  naemt)  na  ordre  gestelt  en 
gelesen  synde,  in  't  voteren,  dea  Hertog  van 
Hamilton  onder  anderen  klaer  uyt  seyde  dat 
hy  daertoe  niet  sonde  verstaen,  dat  hy  anders 
genegen  was  den  konig  in  alien  voorval  ge- 
trouw  te  dienen  volgens  het  dictameh  ^ner 
conscientie:  't  gene  reden  gaf  aen  de  Lord 
Canceller  de  Grave  Perts  te  seggren  dat  het 
woort  conscientie  niets  en  beduyde,  en  alleen 
een  individuum  vagiim  was,  waerop  der  Che- 
valier Locquard  dan  verder  gingh ;  wil  man 
niet  verstaen  de  betyckenis  van  het  woordt 
conscientie,  soo  sal  ik  in  fortioiibns  seggen 
dat  wy  meynen  volgens  de  fondamentale 
wetten  van  het  ryck." 

There  is,  in  the  Hind  Let  Loose,  a  curious 
passage  to  which  I  should  have  given  no  cre- 
dit, but  for  this  despatch  of  Van  Citters. 
**  They  cannot  endure  so  much  as  to  hear  of 
the  name  of  conscience.  One  that  was  well 
acquaint  with  the  Councirs  humour  in  this 
point  told  a  gentleman  that  was  going  before 
them,  •  I  beseech  you,  whatever  you  do,  speak 
nothing  of  conscience  before  the  Lords,  for 
they  cannot  abide  to  hear  that  word.' " 


warning.  Several  persons  were  dis- 
missed from  the  Council  board.  Seve- 
ral were  deprived  of  pensions,  which 
formed  an  important  part  of  their 
income.  Sir  George  Mackenzie  of 
Eosehaugh  was  the  most  distinguished 
victim.  He  had.  long  held  the  office  of 
Lord  Advocate,  and  had  taken  such  a 
part  in  the  persecution  of  the  Cove- 
nanters that  to  this  day  he  holds,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  austere  and  godlj 
peasantry  of  Scotland,  a  place  not  far 
removed  from  the  unenviable  eminence 
occupied  by  Claverhouse.  The  legal 
learning  of  Mackenzie  was  not  pro- 
found: but,  as  a  scholar,  a  wit,  and  an 
orator,  he  stood  high  in  the  opinion  of 
his  countrymen ;  and  his  renown  had 
spread  even  to  the  coffeehouses  of  Lon- 
don and  to  the  cloisters  of  Oxford. 
The  remains  of  his  forensic  speeches 
prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  parte, 
but  are  somewhat  disfigured  by  what 
he  doubtless  considered  as  Ciceronian 
graces,  interjections  which  show  more 
art  than  passion,  and  elaborate  ampli- 
fications, in  which  epithet  rises  aboxe 
epithet  in  wearisome  dimax.  He  had 
now,  for  the  first  time,  been  found 
scrupulous.  He  was,  therefore,  in  spite 
of  all  his  claims  on  the  gratitude  of 
the  government,  deprived  of  his  office. 
He  retired  into  the  country,  and  soon 
after  went  up  to  London  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  himself,  but  was  refused 
admission  to  the  royal  presence* 
While  the  King  was  thus  trying  to 
terrify  the  Lords  of  Articles  into 
submission,  the  popular  voice  encou- 
raged them  to  persist.  The  utmost 
exertions  of  the  Chancellor  could  not 
prevent  the  national  sentiment  from 
expressing  itself  through  the  pulpit  and 
the  press.  One  tract,  written  with  such 
boldness  and  acrimony  that  no  printer 
dared  to  put  it  in  type,  was  widely  cir- 
culated in  manuscript.  The  ^pers 
which  appeared  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question  had  much  less  effect, 
though  they  were  disseminated  at  the 
public  charge,  and  though  the  Scottish 
defenders  of  the  government  were 
assisted  by  an  English  auxiliary  of 
great  note,  Lestrange,  who  had  been 

•  Fountainhall,  May  17. 1C86. 
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Bent  down  to  Edinbargh,  and  lodged  in 
Holyrood  Honse.* 

At  length,  after  three  weeks  of  de- 
bate, the  Lords  of  Articles  came  to  a 
decision.  They  proposed  merely  that 
Boman  Catholics  should  be  permitted 
to  worship  God  in  private  houses  with- 
out incurring  any  penalty ;  and  it  soon 
appeared  that^  &r  as  this  measure  was 
&9in  coming  up  to  tiie  King's  demands 
and  expectations,  the  Estates  either 
wonld  not  pass  it  at  all,  or  would  pass 
it  with  great  restrictions  and  modifica- 
tions. 

While  the  contest  lasted  the  anxiety 
in  London  was  intense.*  Every  report, 
eTMy  line,  from  Edinburgh  was  eagerly 
devoured.  One  day  the  story  ran  that 
Hamilton  had  given  way,  and  that  the 
government  would  carry  every  point. 
Then  came  intelligence  that  the  oppo- 
sition had  rallied  and  was  more  obsti- 
nate than  ever.  At  the  most  critical 
moment,  orders  were  sent  to  the  post- 
office  that  the  bags  from  Scotland 
should  be  transmitted  to  Whitehall. 
During  a  whole  week,  not  a  single 
private  letter  from  beyond  the  Tweed 
was  delivered  in  London.  Li  our  age, 
Ruch  an  interruption  of  communication 
would  throw  the  whole  island  into  con- 
fusion: but  there  was  then  so  little 
trade  and  correspondence  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  that  the  inconvenience 
was  probably  much  smaller  than  has 
l)een  often  occasioned  in  our  own  time 
l>y  a  short  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the 
Indian  mail.  "While  the  ordinary  chan- 
nels of  information  were  thus  closed, 
the  crowd  in  the  galleries  of  Whitehall 
observed  with  attention  the  counte- 
nances of  the  King  and  his  ministers. 
It  was  noticed,  with  great  satisfaction, 
that,  after  every  express  from  the  North, 
the  enemies  of  the  Protestant  religion 
Thtyu.  looked  more  and  more  gloomy. 
•Jjowiwd.  ^t  length,  to  the  general  joy, 
it  was  announced  that  the  struggle  was 
over,  that  the  government  had  been 
unable  to  carry  its  measures,  and  that 
the  Lord  High  Commissioner  had  ad- 
journed the  Parliament.f 

•  Wodrow,  m.  X.  3. 

t  Van  Citters,  ^~,  June  rr-  A- 1686  ; 

FoTiitianhaU,   June   15.;    Luttrell's  Diary, 
Junes.  16. 


If  James  had  not  been  proof  to  all 
warning,  these  events  would  Arbitrarr 
have  sufficed  to  warn  him.  A  ■y«t«ni  of 
few  months  before  this  time,  menttn 
the  most  obsequious  of  English  ^°'^'^ 
Parliaments  had  refused  to  submit  to 
his  pleasure.  But  the  most  obsequious 
of  English  Parliaments  might  be  re- 
garded as  an  independent  and  even  as 
a  mutinous  assembly  when  compared 
with  any  Parliament  that  had  ever  sate 
in  Scotland;  and  the  servile  spirit  of 
Scottish  Parliaments  was  alwavs  to  be 
found  in  the  highest  perfection,  ex- 
tracted and  condensed,  among  the 
Lords  of  Articles.  Yet  even  the  Lords 
of  Articlei  had  been  refractory.  It 
was  plain  that  aU  those  classes,  all 
those  institutions,  which,  up  to  this 
year,  had  been  considered  as  the 
strongest  supports  of  monarchical  power, 
must,  if  the  King  persisted  in  his  in- 
sane policy,  be  reckoned  as  parts  of  the 
strength  of  the  opposition.  All  these 
signs,  however,  were  lost  upon  him. 
To  every  expostulation  he  had  one 
answer :  he  would  never  give  way ;  for 
concession  had  ruined  his  father;  and 
his  unconquerable  firmness  was  loudly 
applauded  by  the  French  embassy  and 
by  the  Jesuitical  cabal. 

He  now  proclaimed  that  he  had  been 
only  too  gracious  when  he'  had  conde- 
scended to  ask  the  assent  of  the  Scottish 
Estates  to  his  wishes.  His  prerogative 
would  enable  him,  not  only  to  protect 
those  whom  he  favoured,  but  to  punish 
those  who  had  crossed  him.  He  was 
confident  that,  in  Scotland,  his  dis- 
pensing power  would  not  be  questioned 
by  any  court  of  law.  There  was  a 
Scottish  Act  of  Supremacy  which  gave 
to  the  sovereign  such  a  control  over  the 
Church  as  might  have  satisfied  Henry 
the  Eighth.  Accordingly  Papists  were 
admitted  in  crowds  to  offices  and 
honours.  The  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  who, 
as  a  Lord  of  Parliament,  had  opposed 
the  government,  was  arbitrarily  ejected 
from  his  see,  and  a  successor  was  ap- 
pointed. Queensberry  was  stripped  of 
all  his  employments,  and  was  ordered 
to  remain  at  Edinburgh  till  the  accounts 
of  the  Treasury  during  his  administra- 
tion had  been  examined  and  approved.* 

»  Fountainlmll,  June  21. 1686. 
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As  the  representatiTeB  <^  the  towns  had 
been  found  the  most  unmanageable 
part  of  the  ParUament,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  maJce  a  revolution  in  every 
burgh  throughout  the  kingdom.  A 
similar  change  had  recently  been 
•effected  in  England  by  judicial  senr 
tences :  bud  in  Scotland  a  simple  man- 
date of  the  prince  was  thought  sufficient. 
All  elections  of  magistrates  and  of  town 
councils  were  prohibited;  and  the  King 
assumed  to  himself  the  right  of  filling 
up  the  chief  municipal  ofBces.*  In  a 
formal  letter  to  tbe  Privy  Ooundl  he 
Announced  his  intention  to  fit  i^  a 
Soman  Catholic  chapel  in  hia  palace  of 
Holyrood ;  and  he  gave  orders  that  the 
Judges  should  be  directed  to  treat  all 
^he  laws  against  Papists  aa  null,  on 
pain  of  hisbigh  displeasure.  He  how- 
<ever  comforted  the  Protestant  Episco- 
palians by  assuring  them  that,  thouf^ 
ne  was  determined  to  protect  &9 
Boman  Catholic  Church  against  them, 
he  waa  equally  determined  to  protect 
iihem  against  any  encroachment  on  the 
part  of  the  fanatics.  To  tins  eommuni- 
Elation  Perth  proposed  an  answ^ 
<!oudied  in  tiie  most  servile  terms. 
The  Council  now  ccmtained  many 
Papists :  the  Protestant  members  who 
-still  had  seats  had  been  cowed  by  the 
Kin^s  obstinacy  and  aeverity;  and 
<mly  a  few  fiadnt  muxmors  were  heard. 
HaBulton  threw  out  against  the  dis- 
pensing power  some  hints  which  he 
made  haerf^  to  explain  away.  Lockhart 
said  l^t  he  would  lose  his  head  rather 
than  sign  such  a  letter  as  the  Chaocel- 
]k»  had  drawn,  but  took  care  to  say 
this  in  a  whisper  which  was  heard  only 
by  friends.  Perthes  words  were  adopted 
mth  inconsiderable  modifications ;  and 
-tiie  royal  commands  were  obeyed ;  but 
«  sullen  discontent  spread  through  that 
minority  of  the  Scottish  nation  by  the 
^d  of  which  the  government  had 
hitiierto  held  the  majority  down.t 
When  the  historian  of  this  troubled 
rdgn  turns  to  Ireland,  his  task 
Ireland,    ^j^^^^g  peculiarly  difficult  and 

delicate.  His  steps,  to  borrow  the  fine 
image  used  on  a  simihur  occasion  by  a 
Boman  poet»  are  on  the  thin  crust  of 

«  Fountainliall,  Sept.  16. 1686. 

t  Ibid,  Sept.  16. ;  Wodiow,  IIL  x.  3. 


ashes,  beneath  "i^iich  the  lava  is  still 
glowing.  The  seventeenth  century 
has,  in  that  unhappy  oonntzj,  left  to 
the  nineteenth  a  faitl  heritage  c^  ma%- 
nant  passions.  No  amnesty  tx  the 
mutual  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  Saxoa 
defenders  of  Londonderry,  and  by  the 
Celtic  defenders  of  LimAwVlr  has  oyer 
been  granted  firam  the  heart  by  either 
race.  To  this  day  a  more  than  Sputu 
haughtiness  alloys  the  many  noUe 
qualities  which  characterise  the  diddrai 
of  the  victors,  wbUb  a  Helot  feeiing 
compounded  of  awe  and  hatred,  is  hot 
too  often  discernible  in  the  children  of 
the  vanquished.  Neitiier  of  the  hos^ 
castes  can  justly  be  absorbed  from 
blame ;  but  the  chief  blame  is  doe  to 
that  short-sighted  and  headstnng 
prince  who,  placed  in  a  situation  in 
which  he  nug^  have  reconciled  them, 
employed  all  his  power  to  inflame  their 
animoMty,  and  at  length  forced  them  to 
close  in  a  grapple  for  lifis  and  deatiL 

The  griisvancts  undo?  whidi  tiie 
I  mCTibers  of  his  Church  labour-  g,^^ 
ed  in  Irdand  diflbred  widely  £^1." 
from  those  which  he  was  at*  jMi«r 
tempting  te  removQ  in  Engtmtd  ""''^ 
andScotlmd.  The  Iri^  Statute  Sook, 
afterwards  polluted  by  intx^eranoe  as 
barbarous  as  that  of  the  daik  ages, 
thai  contadned  scarcely  a  sbi^  einct- 
ment,  and  not  a  sing^  stringent  enaet- 
ment»  imposing  any  penalty  on  Ftpists 
as  such.  On  our  ade  of  Sunt  George's 
Channel  evny  priest  who  received  a 
neophyte  into  the  bosom  of  the  Cbiuch 
of  Home  was  liable  to  be  hanged,  drsvn, 
and  quartered.  On  the  other  side  he 
incurred  no  such  danger.  A  Jesmt 
who  landed  at  Dover  took  his  KIb  in 
his  hand ;  but  he  wicdked  the  streeti  of 
Dublin  in  seemity.  Here  no  waa 
cotdd  hold  ofSee,  or  even  earn  his  firc- 
lihood  as  a  barrister  or  a  sehoolmuter, 
without  previously  taking  the  -oath  of 
supremacy:  but  in  Ireland  a  pohlic 
functionary  was  not  held  to  be  noder 
the  necessity  of  taking  that  oath  unless 
it  were  formaUy  tendered  to  him.*   It 

*  The  provisions  of  the  Irish  Act  of  Snpre- 
macy,  2  Eliz.  chap.  1.,  are  subetontlally  tbe 
same  with  those  of  the  English  Act  of  Supre- 
macy, 1  Bliz.  chap.  1. :  but  the  BngUsh  •<* 
was  aoon  found  to  bed^ctive;  andttedo- 
fect  was  supplied  by  a  more  stringent  a^ 
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ther^re  did  not  exdnde  from  employe 
ment  any  person  whom  the  government 
vished  to  promote.  The  fiacramental 
test  and  the  dedaratioii  against  tran- 
svbstaotiatioit  wiffe  imknown ;  nc^  was 
ather  House  of  Parliament  closed  by 
law  against  any  religious  sect. 

It  m^bt  seem,  tiberefore,  that  tiie 
BMttuty  Irish  Boman  Catholic  was  in  a 
''"^  srtnation  which  his  English  and 
Scottish  larethren  in  the  faiUi  might 
w^  airy.  In,  &ct,  however,  his  cou- 
pon was  more  pitiable  and  irritating 
than  theirs.  Foe;  though  not  persecuted 
as  a  Eoman  Catholic,  he  was  oppressed 
as  an  Irishman.  In  his  country  the 
fitme  line  of  denuuTcation  which  lepa- 
lated  religions  separated  races  ;^  and  he 
vaa  of  the  conquered,  the  subjugated, 
the  degraded  race.  On  the  same  soil 
dvdt  two  populations,  locally  inter- 
mixed, morally  and  politically  sundered. 
The  difference  of  religion  was  by  no 
neans  the  only  difference,  or  even  the 
diief  difference,  which  existed  between 
them.  They  eprtmg  from  different 
stocks.  They  i^ke  different  languages. 
They  had  d^Berent  national  charactecs 
as  strongly  o]^x>sed  as  any  two  national 
doiacters  m  Europa  They  were  in 
widely  different  stages  of  civiliatution. 
Between  two  eaxh  populations  there 
could  be  little  sympathy ;  and  centozies 
of  calamities  and  wrongs  had  generated 
a  strong  antipathy.  The  relation  in 
^ch  t£e  minority  stood  to  the  msjo- 
lity  resemHed  the  relation  in  v^ch 
the  followers  of  William  the  Conqua»r 
stood  to  tha  Saxon  churis,  or  the  rela- 
tioa  in  which  the  foIk)wer8  of  C<nrtes 
stood  to  the  Indians  of  Mezioo. 

The  appdilation  of  Irish  waa  then 
giTen  es^usive^  to  t&e  Celts  and  to 
tiiofie  families  which,  though  not  of 
Celtic  origin,  had  in  the  course  of 
ages  degenerated  into  Cdtic  manners. 
These  people,  probably  about  a  mil- 
ium in  number,  had,  with  few  exer- 
tions^ adhered  to  the  Church  of  Home; 
Among  them  resided  about  two  bun- 

5  Eliz.  chap.  1.  No  sndi  Bapplemeatairy  law 
WM  made  in  Irekmd.  Thi^  tibe  oonstmction 
■Mstioiied  in  the  text  was  pot  on  the  Irish 
■^  of  Supremacy,  we  are  told  by  Archbidiop 
Xing:  State  of  Ireland,  chap.  ii.  sec.  9.  He 
«>Qb  tills  oonstmetlon  Jeeoitical :  but  I  can- 
not gee  it  in  that  light. 


dred  thousand  colonists,  pro\id  of  their 
Saxon  blood  and  of  their  Protestant 
fiuth.* 

The  great  preponderance  of  numbers 
on  one  side  was  more  than  com-  ^^,^^11- 
pensated  by  a  great  superiority  naip«». 
of  intelligence,  rigour,  and  or-  '"*^' 
ganisation  on  the  other.  The  English 
settlers  seem  to  h&ve  been,  in  know- 
ledge, energy,  and  perseTcarance,  rather 
above  than  below  the  average  level  of 
the  population  of  the  mother  country. 
The  aboriginal  peasantry,  on  the  con- 
traxy,  were  in  an  almost  savage  state. 
They  never  woriced  till  they  felt  the 
sting  of  hunger.  They  were  content 
with  accommodation  mferior  to  that 
which,  in  happier  countries,  was  pro- 
vided  for  doniestic  cattle.  Already  the 
potato,  a  root  which  can  be  cultivated 
with  scarcely  any  axt,  iztdustry,  or 
capital,  and  which  cannot  be  long 
stored,  had  become  the  food  of  the 
common  peoplcf  From  a  people  so 
fed  diligence  and  forethou^it  were  not 
to  be  expected  Even  within  a  few 
miles  of  Dublin,  the  traveller,  on  a 
soil  Idle  richest  and  most  vmLant  in 
the  wtorid,  saw  with  disgust  the  miser- 
able burrows  out  of  which  squalid  and 
half  naked  barbarians  staired  wildly  at 
him  as  ho  pa8sed.| 

The  aboriginal  aristocracy  retained 
in  no  common  measure  tjhe  ^^,,,,1^ 
pride  of  birth,  but  had  lost  nsi  m^». 
the  influence  which  is  derived  '**'^' 
from  wealth  and  pow^.  Their  lands 
had  been  divided  by  Cromwell  among 
his  followers.  A  portion,  indeed,  <5 
the  vast  territory  which,  he  had  confls- 
cated  had,  after  the  restoration  of  the 
House  of  Stuart,  beoii  given  back  to 
the  aneiesit  proprietors.  But  much  the 
greater  pact  was  still  held  by  En^ish 
emigrants  under  the  guarantee  of  an 
Act  of  Fariiament  This  act  had  been 
in  foree  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  and 
under  it  mortgages,  settlements,  sales, 
and  leases  without  number  had  been 
made.  The  old  Irish  gentry  were  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  world  Descen- 
dants of  Milesian  chieftains  swarmed 

»  PoUtieid  Anatomy  of  Irdand. 
t  Ibid-,  1672 ;  Irish  Hudibras,  1689 ;  John 
Dunton's  Ajcoonnt  of  Ireland,  1699. 
t  Clarendon  to  Kochester,  May  4. 1686, 
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in  all  the  courta  and  camps  of  the 
Continent,  Those  deapgiled  proprie- 
tors who  still  lemaioed  in  ttieir  native 
land,  brooded  gloomil  J  oyer  their  losees, 
pined  for  the  opnlence  and  dignity  of 
whicli  lliey  had  boon  deprii-M,  and 
cbeiished  vild  hopes  of  BDothec  revi 
lution.  A  person  of  this  class  was  di 
ccribed  by  liis  countrymen  as  a  gentli 
mac  who  voald  bo  rich  if  justice  vei 
done,  as  a  gentleman  who  had  a  flu 
estate  if  he  lonld  only  get  it.'  B 
seldom  betook  himself  to  an;  peaceful 
calling.  Trade,  indeed,  he  thought 
fer  more  dingraceful  resource  than  mi 
rauding.     Sometimes   he   turned  free- 

deflance  of  the  law,  to  live  by  cosher- 
ing, that  is  to  say,  by  quartering  him- 
self on  the  old  tenants  of  his  family, 
who,  wretched  as  was  tlieir  own  condi- 
tion, could  not  refuse  a  portion  of  their 
pittance  to  one  whom  they  still  regarded 
as  their  rightful  lonLt  The  natiTe 
gentleman  who  had  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  keep  or  to  regain  some  of  his 
land  too  often  lived  like  the  petty  prince 
of  a,  savage  IHbe,  and  indemnified  him- 
self for  the  humiliations  which  the 
dominant  race  mode  him  suffer  by 
governing  his  vassala  despotically,  by 
keeping  arudeharem,  and  by  maddening 
or  Blupeffing  himself  daily  with  strong 
drink-t  Politically  he  was  insignifi- 
cant. No  statute,  indeed,  excluded  him 
from  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  ho 
had  almost  is  little  chance  of  obtaining 


Ca.VL 
the  English  interest  fiill  reliance  conll 
be  placed,* 

On  a  close  scrutiny  it  wonlJ  han 
been  found  that  neither  the  Irishryiui 
the  En^ishry  formed  »  perfectly  homc- 
geneouB  body.  The  .  distinction  be- 
tween those  Irish  who  were  of  Celtii: 
blood,  and  thtisB  Irish  who  sprang  fron 
the  followers  of  Strongbow  km  D« 
Burgh,  was  not  atto^ther  eSsMd. 
The  i'itMs  sometimes  permitted  Him- 
aelves  to  speak  with  scorn  of  the  Oi 
and  Uacs ;  and  the  Os  and  Mns 
sometimes  repaid  that  scorn  with  sier- 
flion.  In  the  preceding  generation  mil 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  O'lielUi 
refused  to  pay  any  marie  of  respect  ti> 
a  Boman  Catholic  gealleman  ot  oH 
Norman  descent.  "  They  say  that  tbe 
family  has  been  here  four  hnndzed 
years.  No  matter.  1  hate  the  clown 
as  if  he  had  come  yesterday."t  It 
seems,  howoTcr,  that  such  feeliup 
were  rare,  and  that  the  feud  which  liul 
long  raged  between  the  aboriginil 
Cells  and  the  degenerate  English  hid 
nearly  given  place  to  the  fiercer  fend 
which  separated  both  races  from  ito 
modem  and  Protestant  colony. 

That  colony  had  ila  own  intenitl 
disputes,  botJt  national  and  stHd 
religious.  The  m^ority  wis  ^m 
English  ;  but  a  large  minority  "'■s 
came  from  the  soutti  of  Scotland.  Oo« 
half  of  the  settlers  belonged  to  tbe , 
Established  Chnrch  :  the  otiier  tolf  I 
vpere  Dissenters.     But  in  Ireland  Scot 
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The  bigotry  of  the  most  sturdy  Church- 
man would  not  bear  exportation  acro&s 
Saint  George's  Channel.  As  soon  as 
the  Cavalier  arrived  in  Ireland,  and 
found  that^  without  the  hearty  and 
courageous  assistance  of  his  Puritan 
neighbours,  he  and  all  his  family  would 
ran  imminent  risk  of  being  murdered 
by  Popish  marauders,  his  hatred  of 
Puritanism,  in  spite  of  himself,  began 
to  languish  and  die  away.  It  was  re- 
marked by  eminent  men  of  both  paries 
that  a  Protestant  who,  in  Ireland,  was 
called  a  high  Tory  would  in  England 
hare  been  considered  as  a  moderate 
Whig* 

The  Protestant  Nonconformists,  on 
their  side,  endured,  with  more  patience 
than  could  have  been  expected,  the 
sight  of  the  most  absurd  ecclesiastical 
establishment  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  p'our  Archbishops  and  eighteen 
Bishops  were  employed  in  looking  after 
about  a  fifth  part  of  the  number  of 
chnrehmen  who  inhabited  the  single 
diocese  of  London.,  Of  the  paroclual 
clergy  a  Isurge  proportion  were  pluralists, 
and  resided  at  a  distance  from  their 
cures.  There  were  some  who  drew 
from  their  benefices  incomes  of  little 
less  than  a  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
without  ever  performing  any  spiritual 
function.  Yet  this  monstrous  mstitu- 
tion.  was  much  less  disliked  by  the 
Puritans  settled  in  Ireland  than  the 
Church  of  England  by  the  English 
sectaries.  For  in  Ireland  religious 
divisions  were  subordinate  to  national 
di\'i8ions ;  and  the  Presbyterian,  while, 
as  a  theologian,  he  could  not  but  con- 
demn the  established  hierarchy,  yet 
looked  on  that  hierarchy  with  a  sort  of 
complacency  when  he  considered  it  as 
a  sumptuous  and  ostentatious  trophy  of 


*  In  a  letter  to  James  found  among  Bishop 
'lynel'B  papers,  and  dated  Aug.  14. 1686,  are 
»me  lemarlcable  expressions.  "There  are 
few  or  none  Protestants  in  that  country  but 
each  as  are  joined  with  the  Whigs  against  the 
common  enemy."  And  again :  "  Those  that 
paaeod  for  Tories  hero"  (that  is  in  England) 
"publicly  espouse  the  Whig  quarrel  on  the 
<>^  side  the  water."  Swift  said  the  same 
thing  to  King  William  a  few  years  later :  *'  I 
remember  when  I  was  last  in  England  I  told 
^  King  that  the  highest  Tories  we  had  with. 
•w  would  make  tolerable  Whigs  there."— Letter 
oonobming  the  Sacramental  Test. 


the  victory  achieved  by  the  great  race 
from  which  he  sprang.* 

Thus  the  grievances  of  the  Irish 
Boman  Catholic  had  hardly  anything 
in  common  with  the  grievances  of  the 
English  Boman  Catholic.  The  Eoman 
Catholic  of  Lancashire  or  Staffordshire 
had  only  to  turn  Protestant;  and  he 
was  at  once,  in  all  respects,  on  a  level 
with  his  neighbours :  but,  if  the  Koman 
Cathc^cs  of  Munster  and  Connaught 
had  turned  Protestants,  they  would  still 
have  continued  to  be  a  subject  people. 
Whatever  evils  the  Eoman  CathoUe 
suffered  in  England  were  the  effects  of 
harsh  legislation,  and  might  have  been 
remedied  by  a  more  liberal  legislation. 
But  between  the  two  populations  which 
inhabited  Ireland  there  was  an  in- 
equality which  legislation  had  not 
caused  and  could  not  remove.  The 
dominion  which  one  of  those  popula- 
tions ex;ercised  over  the  other  was  the 
dominion  of  wealth  over  poverty,  of 
knowledge  over  ignorance,  of  civilised 
over  uncivilised  man. 

James  himself  seemed,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  to  be 
perfectly  aware  of  these  truths.  Sl°d* 
The  distractions  of  Ireland,  he  i„™ht'to 
said,  arose,  not  from  the  differ-  f****""^- 
ences   between    the  Catholics 
and    the  Protestants,   but   fix)m    the 
differences  between  the  Irish  and  the 
Englisli.t    The  consequences  which  he 
should  have  drawn  from  this  just  pro- 
position   were    sufficiently    obvious ; 
but,  imhappily  for  himself  and  for  Ire- 
land, he  failed  to  perceive  them. 

If  only  national  animosity  could  be 
allayed,  there  could  be  little  doubt  that 
reli^ous  animosity,  not  being  <  kept 
alive,  as  in  England,  by  cruel  pei^al 
acts  and  stringent  test  acts,  woidd  of 
itself  fade  away.  To  allay  a  national 
animosity  such  as  that  which  the  two 
races  inhabiting  Ireland  felt  for  each 
other  could  not  be  the  work  of  a  few 
years.  Yet  it  was  a  work  to  which  a 
wise  and  good  prince  might  have  con- 

*  The  wealth  and  negligence  of  the  estab- 
lished clergy  of  Ireland  are  mentioned  in  the 
strongest  terms  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  Cla- 
rendon, a  most  unexceptionable  witness. 

t  Clarendon  reminds  the  King  of  this  in  a 
letter  dated  March  14.  168§.  "  It  certainly 
is,"  Clarendon  adds,  <*  a  most  true  notion." 
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tributed  xnneh ;  and  James  would  haye 
undertaken  that  work  with  advantages 
snch  as  none  of  his  predeeessors  or 
snccessors  pofisessed.  At  onee  an 
Englishman  and  a  Koman  Catholic, 
he  belonged  half  to  the  roling  and  half 
to  the  subject  caste,  and  was  therefore 
pecoliarlj  qualified  to  be  a  mediator 
between  them.  Nor  is  it  difficalt  to 
trace  the  course  wfaich  he  ought  to 
have  pursued.  He  ought  to  hare  deter- 
mined that  the  flxistJng  settlement  of 
landed  property  should  be  inviolable ; 
and  he  ought  to  have  announced  l^t 
determination  in  such  a  manner  as 
effectually  to  quiet  the  anxiety  of  the 
new  proprietors,  and  to  extinguish  any 
wild  hopes  which  the  old  proprietors 
might  entertain.  Whether,  in  the  great 
transfer  of  estates,  injustice  had  or  had 
not  been  commit^d,  was  immaterial. 
That  transfer,  just  or  unjust,  had  taken 
place  so  long  ago,  that  to  reverse  it 
would  be  to  untix  the  foundations  of 
society.  There  must  be  a  time  of 
limitation  to  all  rights.  After  thirtry 
five  years  of  actuu  possession,  after 
twenty  five  years  of  possession  solemnly 
guaranteed  by  statute,  after  innumera- 
ble leases  and  releases,  mortgages  and 
devises,  it  was  too  late  to  search  for 
fiaws  in  titles.  Nevertheless  something 
might  have  been  done  to  heal  the 
lacerated  fselings  and  to  raise  the 
&Uen  fortunes  of  the  Irish  gently.  The 
colonists  were  in  a  thriving  condition. 
They  had  greatly  improved  their  pro- 
perty by  building,  planting,  and  en- 
closing. The  rents  had  almost  doubled 
within  a  few  years ;  trade  was  brisk ; 
and  the  revenue,  amounting  to  about 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
more  than  defrayed  aH  the  diarges  of 
the  local  government,  and  afforded  a 
surplus  which  was  remitted  to  England. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  next  Par- 
liament "^niuch  should  meet  at  Dublin, 
though  representing  almost  exclusively 
the  English  interest,  would,  in  return 
for  the  King's  promise  to  maintain  that 
interest  in  all  its  legal  rights,  willingly 
grant  to  him  a  very  considerable  sum 
for  the  purpose  of  indemnifying,  at 
least  in  parit,  such  native  families  as 
had  been  wrongfally  despoiled.  It  was 
thus  that  in  our  own  time  the  Erench 


government  put  an  end  to  the  dispstes 
engendered  by  the  most  extensive  odd- 
fiiscation  that  ever  took  place  in  Europe. 
And  IJins,  if  James  had  been  guidBd 
by  the  advice  of  his  most  loyel  I^rotot* 
ant  counsellors,  he  would  have  at  kait 
greatly  mitigated  one  of  the  chief  erils 
which  afflicted  Ireland.* 

Having  done  this,  he  i^ould  hxn 
laboured  to  reconcile  the  hostile  noes 
to  eadi  other  by  impartially  defending 
the  rights  and  restraining  &e  excesses 
of  both.  He  should  h&ve  pumshed 
with  equal  severity  the  native  who  in* 
dulged  in  the  license  of  barbarism,  ind 
the  colonist  who  abused  the  strength 
of  civilisation.  AlS  f ar  as  the  legitimate 
autiiority  oi  l^e  crown  extended,— 
and  in  Lreland  it  extended  £eu*,— bo 
man  who  was  qualified  for  office  by 
integrity  and  ability  should  have  been 
considered  as  disqualified  byextradioo 
or  by  creed  for  any  public  trust  It  is 
probable  that  a  Boman  Catholic  King, 
with  an  ample  revenue  absolutelj  at 
his  disposal,  would,  without  much  dif- 
ficulty, have  secured  the  cooperatioa  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  prelates  and  priests 
in  the  great  woik  of  peconcihatian. 
Much,  however,  must  still  have  been 
left  to  the  healing  influence  of  time. 
The  native  race  would  still  have  had 
to  learn  from  the  colonists  indusbyiod 
forethought,  the  arts  of  civiKscd  Kfe, 
and  the  language  of  England.  There 
could  not  be  equality  between  men  who 
lived  in  houses  and  men  who  lived  in 
sties,  between  men  who  were  fed  on 
bread  and  men  who  were  fed  on  pota- 
toes, between  men  who  spoke  the  noUe 
tongue  of  great  philosophers  and  poete, 
and  men  who,  with  a  perverted  pide, 
boasted  that  th^  could  not  writhe 
their  mouths  into  chattering  snch  a 
jargon  as  that  in  which  the  AdTance- 
ment  of  Learning  and  the  Pandise 
Lost  were  written.f  Yet  it  is  not  in- 
reasonable  to  believe  that^  if  the  gentle 
policy  whidi  has  been  described  had 

*  darendou  strongly  reovmmeatded  this 
ooune,  and  was  of  opinion  that  the  IriehPar- 
liament  would  do  its  paort.  See  his  ktttr  e> 
Ormond,  Aug.  28. 1686. 

t  It  was  an  O'Keil  of  great  flminwipe  vv 
said  that  it  did  not  become  him  to  writhe  ob 
month  to  chatter  Eng^isb.  Prefaoe  to  tb» 
first  volumeof  the  fiibernia  AnglJowna. 
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been  steadily  followed  by  the  govem- 
raent,  all  distiiictioiis  would  gradually 
hare  been  efiaced,  and  that  tiiere  wouM 
BOW  have  been  no  more  trace  of  the 
hostilily  which  has  been  the  curse  of 
Ireland  than  there  is  of  the  equally 
deatfiy  hostility  i^ich  onoe  raged  be- 
tween the  Saxons  and  l^e  Kormans  in 
fkigland. 

Unhappfly  James,  instead  of  beeom- 
_  ing  a  mediator,  became    the 

^"^  fiercest  and  most  reckless  of 
psttnans.  Instead  of  allaying  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  two  populatioaiB,  he  in- 
flamed it  to  a  height  before  unknown. 
Hedetermmed  to  reverse  their  relative 
position,  and  to  put  the  Protestant 
colonists  under  the  feet  of  the  Popish 
Celts.  To  be  of  the  established  re- 
ligion, to  be  of  the  EngliiE^  blood,  was, 
in  his  view,  a  disqualification  for  civil 
and  military  employment.  He  medi- 
tated the  design  of  again  confiscating 
and  again  portioning  out  the  soil  of 
half  the  island,  and  showed  his  incli- 
nation so  clearly  that  one  elass  was 
soon  agitated  by  terrors  which  he  after- 
wards vainly  mshed  to  sooth,  and  the 
other  by  cupidity  which  he  afterwards 
vainly  wished  to  restrom.  Hut  this 
was  tiie  smalleet  part  of  his  guilt  and 
madness.  He  d^beratdy  resolved, 
not  merely  to  give  to  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  the  entire  do- 
minion of  their  own  country,  but  also 
to  use  them  as  his  instruments  for 
setting  tip  arbitraiy  govermnent  in 
EngUmd.  The  event  was  such  as 
might  have  been  foreseen.  The  colo- 
nists turned  to  bay  with  the  stubborn 
liardihood  of  their  race.  The  mother 
covntiy  justly  regarded  their  cause  as 
her  own.  Then  came  a  desperate 
struggle  for  a  tremendous  stake. 
Eveiythmg  dear  to  nations  was  wagered 
on  both  sides :  nor  can  we  justly  blame 
either  the  Irifidmian  or  the  Englishman 
for  obeying,  in  that  extremity,  the  law 
of  sei^rraervation.  The  contest  was 
terrible,  but  short  The  weaker  went 
down.  His  fate  was  cruel;  and  yet 
for  the  cruelty  with  which  he  was 
treated  there  was,  not  indeed  a  defence, 
hat  an  excuse :  for,  though  he  suffered 
&U  that  tyranny  coold  inflict,  he  8uff(H«d 
nothing  that  he  would  not  himself  have 


infiioted.  The  effect  of  the  insane 
attempt  to  subjugate  England  by  mesns- 
of  Ireland  was  that  the  Irish  became 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
to  the  English.  The  old  proprietors, 
by  their  efibrt  to  recover  what  thejr 
had  lost,  lost  the  grea/ter  part  of  what 
tjiey  had  retained.  The  momen^uy 
ascendency  of  Popery  produced  sodi  a 
series  of  barbarous  laws  against  Popeiy 
as  made  the  statute  book  of  Ireland  a 
proverb  of  infiEimy  tivovghout  Christen- 
dom. Sueh  were  tiie  bitter  iraita  of 
the  policy  of  James. 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  his  first 
acts,  after  he  became  King,  was  to  re- 
call Ormond  :&om  Ireland.  Ormond 
was  the  head  of  the  English  interest  in 
that  kingdom :  he  was  firmly  attached 
to  the  Protestant  religion;  and  his 
power  far  exceeded  that  of  an  ordinary 
Lord  Lteutenazxt,  first,  because  he  was 
in  rank  and  wealth  the  greatest  of  the 
colonists,  and,  secondly,  because  he  was 
not  only  the  chief  of  the  civil  adminis- 
tration, but  also  commander  of  the 
forces.  The  King  was  not  at  that  time 
disposed  to  commit  tiie  government 
wholly  to  Irish  hands.  He  had  indeed 
been  heard  to  say  that  a  native  viceroy 
would  soon  become  an  independent 
sovereign.*  For  the  present,  therefore, 
he  determined  to  divide  the  power 
which  Ormond  had  possessed,  to  en- 
trust the  civil  administration  to  an 
English  and  Protestant  Lord  Lieute- 
nant, and  to  give  the  conmiand  of  the 
army  to  an  Irish  and  Boman  Catholic 
General.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  wa& 
Clarendon :  the  General  was  TyrconneL 

Tyrconnel  sprang,  as  has  already 
been  said,  fecfm  one  of  those  degene- 
rate ikmiiieB  of  the  Pale  which  were 
popularly  classed  with  the  aboriginal 
population  of  Ireland.  He  sometimes, 
indeed,  in  his  rants,  talked  with  Nor- 
man haughtiness  of  the  Celtic  bar- 
barians: t  but  all  his  i^nqpathies  -were- 

*  Sheridan  MS.  among  the  Stnart  Papers.. 
I  ought  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  with; 
which  Mr.  Glover  aasisbed  me  in  my  searohi 
for  this  valuable  manuscript.  James  appears,, 
from  the  instructions  which  he  drew  up  for 
his  son  in  1692,  to  have  retained  to  the  last 
the  notion  that  Ireland  could  not  without 
danger  be  entrusted  to  an  Irish  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. 

t  Sheridan  MS. 
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really  with  the  natives.  The  Protest- 
ant colonists  he  hated;  and  they 
returned  his  hatred.  Clarendon's 
inclinations  were  very  diflFerent:  but 
he  was,  from  temper,  interest^  and 
principle,  an  obsequious  courtier.  His 
spirit  was  mean:  his  circumstances 
were  embarrassed ;  and  his  mind  had 
been  deeply  imbued  with  the  political 
doctrines  which  the  Church  of  England 
had  in  that  age  too  assiduously  taught. 
His  abilities,  however,  were  not  con- 
temptible; and,  under  a  good  King, 
he  would  probably  have  been  a  re- 
spectable viceroy. 

About  three  quarters  of  a  year 
Clarendon  ^lapsed  between  the  recall  of 
«rrt»ciin  Ormond  and  the  arrival  of 
LOTdLieu'  Clarendon  at  Dublin.  During 
**°^'-  that  interval  the  King  was 
represented  by  a  board  of  Lords 
Justices :  but  the  military  administra- 
tion was  in  Tyrconnel's  hands.  Already 
the  designs  of  the  court  began  gradu- 
ally to  unfold  themselves,  A  royal 
order  came  from  Whitehall  for  disarm- 
ing the  population.  This  order  Tyr- 
connel  strictly  executed  as  respected 
the  English.  Though  the  country  was 
infested  by  predatory  bands,  a  Protes- 
tant gentleman  could  scarcely  obtain 
permission  to  keep  a  brace  of  pistols. 
The  native  peasantry,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  suflFered  to  retain  their 
weapons.*  The  joy  of  the  colonists 
was  therefore  great,  when  at  length,  in 
December  1686,  Tyrconnel  went  to 
London,  and  Clarendon  came  to  Dub- 
lin. But  it  soon  appeared  that  the 
government  was  really  directed,  not  at 
Dublin,  but  in  London.  Every  mail 
that  crossed  Saint  George's  Channel 
brought  tidings  of  the  boundless  influ- 
ence which  Tyrconnel  ^  exercised  on 
Lrish  affairs.  It  was  said  that  he  was 
to  be  a  Marquess,  that  he  was  to  be  a 
Duke,  that  he  was  to  have  the  sole 
command  of  the  forces,  that  he  was  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  remodel- 
ling the  army  and  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice.f    Clarendon  was  bitterly  morti- 

*  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  Jan.  19.  168| ; 
Secret  Consults  of  the  Romish  Party  in  Ire- 
land, 1690. 

t  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  February  27. 
168{1. 


fled  at  finding  himself  a  subordinate 
member  of  that  administra-  Hiimor. 
tidn  of  which  he  had  expected  **■«»»*«»• 
to  be  the  head.  He  complained 
that  whatever  he  did  was  misrepre- 
sented by  his  detractors,  and  that  ^e 
gravest  resolutions  touching  the  coun- 
try which  he  governed  were  adopted 
at  Westminster,  made  known  to  the 
public,  discussed  at  coffeehouses,  oom- 
municated  in  hundreds  of  private 
letters,  some  weeks  before  one  hint 
had  been  given  to  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant. His  own  personal  dignity,  he 
said,  mattered  little :  but  it  was  no 
light  thing  that  the  representative  of 
the  majesty  of  the  throne  should  be 
made  an  object  of  contempt  to  the 
people.*  Panic  spread  fest  p^^ 
among  the  English,  when  they  "r^ 
found  that  the  viceroy,  their  ~ 
fellow  countryman  and  fellow  Protest- 
ant^ was  unable  to  extend  to  them  the 
protection  which  they  had  expected 
from  him.  They  began  to  know  by 
bitter  experience  what  it  is  to  be  a 
subject  caste.  They  were  harassed 
by  the  natives  with  accusations  of 
treason  and  sedition.  This  Protest- 
ant had  corresponded  with  Monmouth: 
that  Protestimt  had  said  something 
disrespectful  of  the  King  four  or  five 
years  ago,  when  the  Exclusion  Bill  was 
under  discussion ;  and  the  evidence  of 
the  most  infunous  of  mankind  was 
ready  to  substantiate  every  charge- 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  expressed  his 
apprehension  that,  if  these  practices 
were  not  stopped,  there  would  soon  be 
at  Dublin  a  reign  of.  terror  similar  to 
that  which  he  had  seen  in  London, 
when  every  man  held  his  life  and 
honour  at  the  mercy  of  Gates  and 
Bedloe.t 

Clarendon  was  soon  informed,  bj  a 
concise  despatch  from  Sunderland, 
that  it  had  been  resolved  to  make 
without  delay  a  complete  change  in 
both  the  civil  and  the  military  govern- 
ment of  Lreland,  and  to  bring  a  large 
number  of  Boman  Catholics  instantlv 
into  office.    His  Majesty,  it  was  most 

*  Clarendon  to  Rochester  and  Snnderiao^ 
March  2. 168^ ;  and  to  Rochester,  March  14. 

t  Clarendon  to  Sunderland,  Febroaxy  3& 
168|. 
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ungraciously  added,  bad  taken  counsel 
on  these  matters  -with  persons  more 
competent  to  advise  him  thair  his 
inexperienced  Lord  Lieutenant  could 
possibly  be.* 

Before  this  letter  reached  the  viceroy 
the  intelligence  which  it  contained  had, 
through  many  channels,  arrived  in 
Ireland.  The  terror  of  the  colonists 
\ras  extreme.  Outnumbered  as  thej 
vere  by  tlie  native  population,  their 
condition  would  be  pitiable  indeed  if 
the  native  population  were  to  be  armed 
against  them  with  the  whole  power  of 
the  state;  and  nothing  less  ^an  this 
was  threatened.  The  English  inhabit- 
ants of  Dublin  passed  each  other  in 
the  streets  with  dejected  looks.  On 
the  Exchange  business  was  suspended. 
Landowners  hastened  to  sell  their 
estates  for  whatever  could  be  got,  and 
to  remit  the  purchase  money  to  Eng- 
land. Traders  began  to  call  in  their 
debts,  and  to  make  preparations  for 
retiring  from  business.  The  alarm 
soon  affected  the  revenucf  Clarendon 
attempted  to  inspire  the  dismayed 
settlers  with  a  confidence  which  he 
was  himself  far  from  feeling.  He 
assured  them  that  their  property  would 
be  held  sacred,  and  tha^  to  his  certain 
knowledge,  the  King  was  fully  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment which  guaranteed  their  right  to 
the  soiL  But  his  letters  to  England 
were  in  a  very  different  strain.  He 
ventured  even  to  expostulate  with  the 
King,  and,  without  blaming  His 
Majesty's  intention  of  employing  Bo- 
man  Catholics,  expressed  a  strong 
opinion  that  the  Boman  Catholics  who 
might  be  employed  ought  to  be 
£i^lishmen.| 

The  reply  of  James  was  dry  and 
cold.  He  declared  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  depriving  the  English 
colonists  of  their  land,  but  that  he 
regarded  a  large  portion  of  them  as 
his  enemies,  and  that,  since  he  con- 
sented to  leave  so  much  property  in 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  it  was  the 
more    necessary    that    the  civil    and 

•  Stmderland  to  Clarendon,  March  11. 168|. 
t  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  March  14.  168^. 
X  Clarendon  to  James,  March  4. 168§. 
VOL.  L 


military  administration  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  his  iriends.* 

Accordingly  several  Boman  Catho- 
lics were  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council ; 
and  orders  were  sent  to  corporations 
to  admit  Boman  CathoHcs  to  municipal 
advantages.t  Many  officers  of  the 
army  were  arbitrarily  deprived  of  their 
commissions  and  of  their  bread.  It 
was  to  no  purpose  that  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant pleaded  the  cause  of  some  whom 
he  knew  to  be  good  soldiers  and  loyal 
subjects.  Among  them  were  old  Cava- 
Uers,  who  had  fought  bravely  for 
monarchy,  and  who  Iwre  the  marks  of 
honourable  wounds.  Their  places 
were  supplied  by  men  who  had  no 
recommendation  but  their  religion.  Of 
the  new  Captains  and  Lieutenants,  it 
was  said,  some  had  been  cowherds, 
some  footmen,  some  noted  marauders ; 
some  had  been  so  used  to  wear  brogues 
that  they  stumbled  and  shuffled  about 
strangely  in  their  military  jack  boots. 
Not  a  few  of  the  officers  who  were 
discarded  took  refuge  in  the  Dutch 
service,  and  enjoyed,  four  years  later, 
file  pleasure  of  driving  their  successors 
before  them  in  ignominious  rout  £K)m 
the  margin  of  the  Boyne.  | 

The  distress  and  alarm  of  Clarendon 
were  increased  by  news  which  reached 
him  through  private  channels.  With- 
out his  approbation,  without  his  know- 
ledge, preparations  were  making  for 
arming  and  drilling  the  whole  Celtic 
population  of  the  country  of  which  he 
was  the  nominal  governor.  Tyrconnel 
&om  London  directed  the  design ;  and 
the  prelates  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  were  his  agents.  Every  priest 
had  been  instructed  to  prepare  an  exact 
list  of  all  his  male  parishioners  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  and  to  forward  it  to 
his  Bishop.  § 

It  had  already  been  rumoured  that 
Tyrconnel  would  soon  return  to  Dublin 
armed  with  extraordinary  and  indepen- 

*  James  to  Clarendon,  April  6. 1686. 

t  Sunderland  to  Clarendon,  May  22.  1686  ; 
Clarendon  to  Ormond,  May  30. ;  Clarendon  to 
Sunderland,  July  6. 11. 

X  Clarendon  to  Rochester  and  Sunderland, 
June  1. 1686 ;  to  Rochester,  June  12. ;  King's 
State  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  chap.  ii. 
6CC.  6,  7.;  Apology  for  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland,  1689. 
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dent  powers ;  and  thenuMur  gathered 
strength  daily.  The  Lord  Lieateaant, 
-whom  no  insult  eould  drive  to  resign 
the  pomp  and  enK^nmeBts  of  his  place, 
dedaied  that  he  ^oald  aabmit  dbeer- 
faRj  to  the  royal  pleasure,  and  approye 
hims^  in  all  things  a  fiiithfDl  and 
obedient  subject  He  had  iieyer^  he 
said,  in  his  life,  had  any  difference 
i^h  Tyreonnel,  and  hetnuted  that  bo 
difference  would  now  arise.*  daren- 
don  appears  not  to  have  recollected 
that  there  had  once  bean  a  plot  to  ruin 
the  fame  of  his  innoceot  aistor,  and 
tiiat  in  that  plot  Tyreonnd  had  borne 
a  diief  part.  This  is  not  exactly  one 
of  the  injuries  which  highspirited  men 
most  readily  pardon.  But,  in  the 
wicked  court  where  the  Hydes  had 
had  leng  been  pushing  their  fortunes, 
gaeh  injuries  were  easily  iorgiTen  and 
forgotten,  not  from  magnanimity  or 
Christian  charity,  but  from  mere  base- 
ness and  want  of  moral  sensibility.  In 
ArrHmiof  Juuc  1686,  Tyrcounel  came. 
^^Mta*  ^s  commissioB  a«thonsed 
MOraoaL  ^ua  only  to  command  the 
troops:  but  he  brought  with  him  royal 
instrudions  toudiing  all  parts  of  the 
administration,  and  at  once  took  the 
real  government  of  the  island  into  his 
own  hands.  On  the  day  after  his  ar- 
rival he  explicitly  said  that  commis- 
sions muflt  be  largely  given  to  Soman 
Catholic  oficers,  and  that  room  musi 
be  made  for  them  by  dismissing  more 
Protestants.  He  pushed  on  the  re- 
modelling of  the  army  eagerly  and 
indefELtigably.  It  was  indeed  the  only 
part  of  the  functions  of  a  Commands 
in  Chief  which  he  was  competent  to 
perform;  for,  though  courageous  in 
brawls  and  duels,  he  knew  nothing  of 
military  duty.  At  the  vary  first  review 
which  he  held,  it  was  evident  to  aU 
who  were  namr  him  that  be  did  not 
knaw  how  to  draw  up  a  regimentf 

Hh  rmrti-  "^^  *""*  Englwhmen  out  and 
aiity  and'  to  put  Loshmen  in  was,  in  his 
^^'°**'  view,  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  administration  of  war.  He 
had  the  insolence  to  cashier  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  own 
Sody    Chiard;    nor   was    Clarendon 

•  Claxendon  to  Rochester,  May  11. 1686. 
t  nrid.  Joae  8. 1686. 


aware  of  what  had  ha^wned  till  be 
saw  a  Boman  Catholic,  "^lose  &ce  wat 
quite  unknown  to  him,  escorting  the 
state  oeach.*  The  chasge  was  net 
confined  to  the  of&cers  alone.  The 
ranks  were  cempletetf  brt^DBB  up  and 
reeomposad.  Four  or  five  hudred 
soldiers  were  turned  out  of  a  lia^ 
regvBMDt  diiefly  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  bdow  the  proper  statve; 
Yet  themostunpractisodcye  at  once  per- 
ceived that  they  were  taller  aad  better 
made  man  than  their  saeeessors^  ivbose 
wild  and  squalid  i^^>earance  disgssted 
the  bdKi]d«s.t  Orders  were  given  to 
the  new  officers  that  no  man  of  the 
Protestant  rdigion  was  to  be  suffered 
to  enlist  The  recruiting  parties,  ib- 
stead  of  beaAiiig  their  drums  for  volim- 
teers  at  &irs  and  markets,  as  had  beei 
the  old  pcacAioe,  repaired  to  plaees  to 
which  the  Boman  Cathelaes  were  in  the 
habit  of  making  piigrimagGS  for  par- 
poses  of  devotion.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
General  had  introduced  omtc  than  two 
thousaod  natives  into  the  ranks;  and 
the  people  abowt  him  confidently 
affirmed  that  by  Ghristmas  day  not  a 
man  of  English  race  would  be  left  ii 
the  whole  army.{ 

On  all  questkma  which  arose  in  the 
Privy  Council,  Tyreonnel  shoved 
similar  violence  and  partiality.  J(^ 
Keating,  CSiief  Justice  of  the  Coohiob 
Pleas,  a  man  distinguished  by  abilitj, 
integrity,  and  loyalty,  re^mescnted  viUt 
.great  mildness  that  pofect  equality 
was  all  that  the  General  could  reasoo- 
ably  ask  fi^r  his  own  Gfaurcfa.  l%e 
King,  he  said,  evidently  meant  that  do 
man  fit  for  public  trust  should  be  ex- 
cluded because  he  was  a  Bonaa 
Catholic,  and  that  no  man  unfit  for 
pol^c  trust  should  be  admitted  because 
he  was  a  Protestant  Tyreonnel  imaie' 
diately  began  to  curse  and  swear.  "I 
do  not  know  what  to  say  to  that ;  I 
would  have  all  Catholica  in."  §    The 

»  Secret  Ckmaalte  of  the  Bomish  Party  in 
Ireland. 

t  Clarendon  to  Bochesfcer,  June  26.  and  JolX 
4. 1666 ;  Apology  for  the  Froeesteati  of  be- 
land,  1689. 

t  Clarendon  to  Bochester,  Jnl74.  S3.  16St; 
to  Sunderland,  July  6. ;  to  tbo  ling,  AngoA 
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most  jndicioiui  Irishmen  of  hia  ownTdi- 
pona  persuasicm  were  dismayed  at  his 
rashness,  and  rtrntaaeed  to  semoostrate 
with  hhn ;  but  he  dfove  them  from  him 
irith  imptrecatlone.,*  Hie  brutality  was 
sneh  tbi^  maay  thought  him  mad. 
Yet  it  was  lessstraoge  tham  the  shame- 
less Toinbility  with  whi^  he  uttered 
la]sdK)odB.  He  had  long  befoie  earned 
the  nickname  of  Lying  Dick  Talbot; 
and,  at  Wh^diaU,  an j  wild  fietion  was 
ooramonly  designated  as  one  of  Dick 
Talbot*s  trutlM.  He  now  daily  proved 
that  he  was  well  entitled  to  this  un- 
enviable  reputation.  Indeed  in  him 
mendacity  Trae  aUnost  a  ^sease.  He 
vDoklyaftiar  girring  orders  ibr  the  dismis- 
sion of  Enig^h  oSieers,  take  them  into 
his  doset,  assure  them  of  has  oonfidenee 
and  Menddidp,  and  impiore  Heayen  to 
CQDfonnd  him,  tixk.  hna,  blast  hhn,  if 
he  did  not  take  good  cam  of  tiieir  in- 
terests. Sometimes  those  to  whom  he 
had  thus  perjured  himself  learned, 
be&re  the  di^  closed,  that  he  had 
C9shiei«d  them-t 

On  his  aniTHl,  liiOQgh  he  swore 
saxagelj  at  the  Act  of  Settiement,  and 
called  the  English  interest  a  fool  thing, 
a  lognish  thin^  and  a  damned  thing, 
he  yet  {«etended  to  be  convinced  that 
the  distribiition  o£  property  could  not> 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  be 
altered.:}  JBkrt  when  he  had  been  a  few 
weeks  at  Xhiblin,  his  language  changed. 
He  began  to  faarangue  yehemently  at 
H«hbent  ^®  Council  board  on  the  ne- 
jy^»je^  oessiity  of  giving  badt  the  land 
Act  of  Sec  to  the  old  owners.  He  had 
*''°*'^  Bot,  howersM,  as  yet  obtained 
his  master^s  sanetion  to  this  ftital  pro- 
ject Nalional  feeling  still  stmg^ed 
feebly-  against  superstition  in  the  mind 
of  James.  He  was  an  En^i^aoHian : 
he  was  anEn^sh  £xng;  and  he  eould 
not,  withovt  some  misgrnngs,  consent 
to  the  destructum  of  -^e  greatest  co- 
lony that  England  had  ever  planted. 
The  English  Bonan  Cutholics  with 
iHiom^  Ite  was  in  the  Yvb^bH  of  taking 

*  Clarendon  to  Bochestex,  June  22. 1686. 

t  Shericten  MS. ;  King's  State  of  the  Pro- 
testants •£  Iretead,  ch^  iii.  sec  8.  see.  8. 
There  is  a  most  etriki&g  instance  of  Tyveon- 
nd'g  impudent  mendacity  in  Clarendon's 
Letter  to  Bodiesker,  Jnly  22. 1686. 

X  Clarendon  to  Bocbester,  Jose  8. 1686. 


counsel  were  almost  unanimous  in 
£iTonT  of  the  Act  of  Settlement.  Not 
only  the  honest  and  moderate  Fowis, 
but  the  dissolute  and  headstrong 
Dover,  gBTO  judicioas  and  patriotic 
adviee.  Tyrconnd.  eould  hardly  hope 
to  couBteraet  at  a  distance  the  effect 
whieh  such  adviee  must  produce  on  the 
royal  mind.  He  determined  to  ^^^^ 
plead  the  cause  of  his  caste  in  twns«» 
person ;  and  accordingly  he  set  *^°«*^*** 
out,  at  the  end  of  August^  for  En^snd. 
His  preseBwe  and  his  absence  were 
equally  dreaded  by  the  Lord  lieu- 
tenant. It  was,  indeed,  painful  to  be 
daily  browbeaten  by  an  enemy :  but  it 
was  not  less  pain^  to  know  that  an 
enemy  was  daily  bnettthing  eakmmy 
and  eril  counsel  in  tJw  royal  ear. 
ClarcBdon  was  overwhelmed  by  mani- 
fbld  vexations.  He  made  a  progress 
through  the  oountry,  and  found  that  he 
was  everywhere  treated  by  tiie  Irish 
population  with  contempt.  The  Eo- 
man  Ostkofic  priests  exhorted  their 
eongregations  to  witiihold  from  him  aU 
marics  of  honour.  The  native  gentry, 
instead  of  coming  to  pa^y  their  respects 
to  Mm,  remainod  at  their  houses.  The 
native  peasantry  everywhere  sang  Cel- 
tde  ballads  in  praise  of  Tyrconnel,  who 
would,  they  doubted  not,  soon  rea^mear 
to  complete  the  humiliation  of  uiear 
oppressors.*  The  viceroy  had  The  ainf 
scarcely  retemed  to  Dublin  ^£*^ 
from  his  unsaitisfectory  tour,  "«»«». 
vdien  he  Deceived  letters  which  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  incurred  the 
King^B  serious  di^Jeasure.  His  Ma- 
jesty,— BO  these  letters  ran, — expected 
his  servants  not  only  to  do  wha^  he 
commanded,  bat  to  do  it  from  the 
heart,  and  with  a  dieerfrd  countenance. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  had  not,  indeed, 
refused  to  cooperate  in  tiie  reform  of 
the  army  and  of  the  civil  administra- 
tion: but  his  cooperation  had  been 
reluctant  and  perfunetoiy:  his  looks 
had  betrayed  h^  feelings ;  and  every- 
body saw  that  he  disapproved  of  the 
policy  which  he  was  employed  to  cany 
into  effectf    In  great  angnish  of  mind 

*  Clarendon  to.  Bochester,  Sept.  28.  aad 
October  2. 1686  ;*Secret  Gonsnltsof  theBomish 
Party  in  Ireland,  1690. 
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he  wrote  to  defend  himself;  hut  he 
was  sternly  told  that  his  defence  was 
not  satisfactory.  He  then,  in  the  most 
abject  terms,  declared  that  he  would 
not  attempt  to  justify  himself;'  that  he 
acquiesced  in  the  royal  judgment,  be 
it  what  it  might;  that  ne  prostrated 
himself  in  the  dust ;  that  he  implored 
pardon ;  that  of  all  penitents  he  was 
the  most  sincere ;  that  he  should  think 
it  glorious  to  die  in  his  Soverei^'s 
cause,  but  found  it  impossible  to  live 
under  his  Soyereign's  displeasure.  Nor 
was  this  mere  interested  hypocrisy, 
but,  at  least  in  part,  unaffected  slayish- 
ness  and  poyerty  of  spirit ;  for  in  con- 
fidential letters,  not  meant  for  the 
royal  eye,  he  bemoaned  himself  to  his 
family  in  the  same  strain.  He  was 
miserable :  he  was  crushed  :  the  wrath 
of  the  King  was  insupportable :  if  that 
wrath  could  not  be  mitigated,  life 
would  not  be  worth  haying.*  The 
poor  man's  terror  increased  when  he 
learned  that  it  had  been  determined  at 
Whitehall  to  recall  him,  and  to  appoint, 
as  his  successor,  his  riyal  and  calum- 
niator, TyrconneLf  Then  for  a  time 
the  prospect  seemed  to  clear :  the  King 
was  in  better  humour;  and  during  a 
few  days  Clarendon  flattered  himself 
that  his  brother's  intercession  had  pre- 
yailed,  and  that  the  crisis  was  passed.} 
In  truth  the  crisis  was  only  begin- 
RoehMtOT  ^^&'  While  Clarendon  was 
b"ui«**  ^'y^^S  *^  ^^^^  ^^  Rochester, 
j^uideti  Rochester  was  unable  longer 
*■'**'*  to  support  himself.  As  in  Ire- 
land the  elder  brother,  though  retaining 
the  guard  of  honour,  the  sword  of 
state,  and  the  title  of  Excellency,  had 
really  been  superseded  by  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces,  so  in  England, 
the  younger  brother,  though  holding 
the  white  staff,  and  walking,  by  yirtue 
of  his  high  office,  before  the  greatest 
hereditary  nobles,  was  fast  sinking  into 
a  mere  financial  clerk.  The  Parlia- 
ment was  again  prorogued  to  a  distant 
day,  in  opposition  to  the  Treasurer's 
known  wishes.  He  was  not  eyen  told 
that  there  was  to  be  another  proroga- 

*  Clarendon  to  the  King  and  to  Rochester, 
October  28. 1686. 

t  Clarendon  to  Bochester,  October  29,  30. 
1C86. 
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tion,  but  was  left  to  learn  the  news 
fiK)m  the  Gkizette.  The  real  directkm 
of  affiurshad  passed  to  the  cabal  which 
dined  with  Sunderland  on  Fridap. 
The  cabinet  met  only  to  hear  the  de- 
spatches  from  foreign  courts  read ;  nor 
<ud  those  despatches  contain  anything 
which  was  not  known  on  the  Royal 
Exchange ;  for  all  the  English  enyoys 
had  receiyed  orders  to  put  into  the 
official  letters  only  the  common  talk  of 
antechambers,  and  to  reserre  import- 
ant secrets  for  priyat^  communicatioDS 
which  were  addressed  to  James  him- 
self, to  Sunderland,  or  to  Petre.^  Yet 
the  yictorious  faction  was  not  content 
The  King  was  assured  by  those  whom 
he  most  trusted  that  the  obstinacy  with 
which  the  nation  opposed  his  designs 
was  really  to  be  imput.ed  to  Rochester. 
How  could  the  people  belieye  that 
their  Soyereign  was  unalterably  re- 
solyed  to  perseyere  in  the  course  on 
which  he  had  entered,  when  they  sav 
at  his  right  hand,  ostensibly  first  in 
power  and  trust  among  his  counisellors, 
a  man  who  notoriously  regarded  that 
course  with  strong  disapprobation? 
Eyery  step  which  had  been  taken  with 
the  object  of  humbling  the  Church  of 
England  and  of  eleyating  the  Churdi 
of  Rome,  had  been  opposed  by  the 
Treasurer.  Gl^e  it  was  that,  when  he 
had  found  opposition  yain,  he  had 
gloomily  submitted,  nay,  that  he  had 
sometimes  eyen  assisted  in  carrying 
into  effect  the  yeiy  plans  against  which 
he  had  most  earnestly  contended.  True 
it  was  that,  though  he  disliked  the 
Ecclesiastical  Conunission,  he  had  con- 
sented to  be  a  Commissioner.  Trae  it 
was  that  he  had,  while  declaring  that 
he  could  see  nothing  blamable  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  yoted 
sullenly  and  reluctantly  for  the  sen- 
tence of  suspension.  But  this  was  not 
enough.  A  prince,  engaged  in  an  en- 
terprise so  important  and  arduous  as 
that  on  which  James  was  bent,  had 
a  right  to  expect  from  his  first  minist^ 
not  unwilling  and  ungracious  acquies- 
cence, but  zealous  and  strenuous  co- 
operation. While  such  adyice  was 
daily  giyen  to  James  by  those  in  whom 

«  BariUon,  Sept.  |f.  16M;  Life  of  Ji 
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he  reposed  confidence,  he  received,  by 
the  penny  post,  many  anonymous  let- 
ters filled  with  calumnies  against  the 
Lord  Treasurer.  This  mode  of  attack 
had  been  contrived  by  Tyrconnel,  and 
was  in  perfect  harmony  with  every 
part  of  Ills  infamous  life.* 

The  King  hesitated.  He  seems,  in- 
deed, to  have  really  regarded  his 
brother  in  law  with  personal  kindness, 
the  effect  of  near  affinity,  of  long  and 
familiar  intercourse,  and  of  many  mu- 
tual good  offices.  It  seemed  probable 
that,  as  long  as  Rochester  continued  to 
submit  himself  though  tardily  and 
with  murmurs,  to  the  royal  pleasure, 
he  would  continue  to  be  in  name  prime 
minister.  Sunderland,  therefore,  with 
exquisite  cunning,  suggested  to  his 
master  the  proprie^  of  asking  the  only 
proof  of  obedience  which  it  was  quite 
certain  that  Bochester  never  would 
give.  At  present^  —  such  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  artful  Secretary, —  it  was 
impossible  to  consult  with  the  first  of 
the  King's  servants  respecting  the  ob- 
ject nearest  to  the  King's  heart.  It 
was  lamentable  to  think  that  reli^ous 
prejudices  should,  at  such  a  conjunc- 
ture, deprive  the  government  of  such 
valuable  assistance.  Perhaps  those 
prejudices  might  not  prove  insurmount- 
able. Then  the  deceiver  whispered 
that,  to  his  knowledge,  Rochester  had 
of  late  had  some  misgivings  about  the 
points  in  dispute  between  the  Protest- 
ants and  Catholic8.t  This  was  enough. 
AtKnpti  The  King  eagerly  caught  at  ^e 
JSlSt  ^^t.  He  began  to  flatter  him- 
K«h«t*r.  self  that  he  might  at  once 
escape  from  the  disagreeable  neces- 
sity of  removing  a  Mend,  and  secure 
&I1  able  coadjutor  for  the  great  work 
vhich  was  in  progress.  He  was  also 
eUted  by  the  hope  that  he  might  have 
the  merit  and  the  gloiy  of  saving 
a  fellow  creature  from  perdition.  He 
seems,  indeed,  about  this  time,  to  have 
been  seized  with  an  unusually  violent 
fit  of  zeal  for  his  religion ;  and  this  is 
the  more  remarkable,  because  he  had 
JQst  relapsed,  after  a  short  interval  of 
vlfrestraint,  into  debauchery  which  all 
Christian  divines  condemn  as  sinful, 

•SberidanHS. 

t  life  of  James  tbe  Second,  ii.  100. 


and  which,  in  an  elderly  man  married 
to  an  agreeable  young  wife,  is  regarded 
even  by  people  of  the  world  as  disre- 
putable. Lady  Dorchester  had  returned 
from  Dublin,  and  was  again  the  Eong's 
mistress.  Her  return  was  politicaUy 
of  no  importance.  She  had  learned  by 
experience  the  folly  of  attempting  to 
save  her  lover  from  the  destruction  to 
which  he  was  running  headlong.  She 
therefore  suffered  the  Jesuits  to  guide 
his  political  conduct ;  and  they,  in  re- 
turn, suffered  her  to  wheedle  him  out  of 
money.  She  was,  however,  only  one  of 
several  abandoned  women  who  at  this 
time  shared,  with  his  beloved  Church, 
the  dominion  over  his  mind.*  He 
seems  to  have  determined  to  make  some 
amends  for  neglecting  the  wel^ire  of 
his  own  soul  by  taking  care  of  the  souls 
of  others.  He  set  himself,  therefore,  to 
labour,  with  real  good  will,  but  with 
the  good  will  of  a  coarse,  stem,  and 
arbitrary  mind,  for  the  conversion  of 
his  kinsman.  Every  audience  which 
the  Treasurer  obtained  was  spent  in 
arguments  about  the  authority  of  the 
Church  and  the  worship  of  images. 
Rochester  was  firmly  resolved  not  to 
abjure  his  religion:  but  he  had  no 
scruple  about  employing  in  self«defence 
artifices  as  discreditable  as  those  which 
had  been  used  against  him.  He  affected 
to  speak  like  a  man  whose  mind  was 
not  made  up,  professed  himself  desirous 
to  be  enlightened  if  he  was  in  error, 
borrowed  Popish  books,  and  listened 
with  civility  to  Popish  divines.  He 
had  several  interviews  with  Leybum, 
the  Vicar  Apostolic,  with  Godden,  the 
chaplain  and  almoner  of  the  Queen 
Dowager,  and  with  Bonaventure  Gif- 
fard,  a  theologian  trained  to  polemics 
in  the  schools  of  Douay.  It  was  agreed 
that  there  should  be  a  formal  disputa- 
tion between  these  doctors  and  some 
Protestant  clergymen.  The  King  told 
Rochester  to  (moose  any  ministers  of 
the  Established  Church,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions. The  proscribed  persons  were 
TUlotson  and  Stillingfieet.  Tillotson, 
the  most  popular  preacher  of  that  age, 
and  in  manners  the  most  inoffensive  of 
men,  had  been  much  connected  with 
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he  wrote  to  defend  himself;  but  he 
was  sternly  told  that  his  defence  was 
not  satisfactory.  He  fiien,  in  the  most 
abject  terms,  declared  tliat  he  would 
not  attempt  to  justify  himself,"  that  he 
acquiesced  in  the  royal  judgment,  be 
it  what  it  might;  that  ne  prostrated 
himself  in  the  dust ;  that  he  implored 
pardon ;  that  of  all  penitents  he  was 
the  most  sincere ;  that  he  should  think 
it  glorious  tx>  die  in  his  Sovereign's 
cause,  but  found  it  impossible  to  uye 
under  his  Sovereign's  displeasure.  Nor 
was  this  mere  interested  hvpocrisy, 
but,  at  least  in  part,  unaffected  slavish- 
ness  and  pover^  of  spirit ;  for  in  con- 
fidential letters,  not  meant  for  the 
royal  eye,  he  bemoaned  himself  to  his 
family  in  the  same  strain.  He  was 
miserable :  he  was  crushed  :  the  wrath 
of  the  King  was  insupportable :  if  that 
wrath  could  not  be  mitigated,  life 
would  not  be  worth  having.*  The 
poor  man's  terror  increased  when  he 
learned  that  it  had  been  determined  at 
Whitehall  to  recall  him,  and  to  appoint, 
as  his  successor,  his  rival  and  calum- 
niator, TyrconneLf  Then  for  a  time 
the  prospect  seemed  to  clear :  the  King 
was  in  better  humour;  and  during  a 
few  days  Clarendon  flattered  himself 
that  his  brother^s  intercession  had  pre- 
vailed, and  that  the  crisis  was  passed.  | 
In  truth  the  crisis  was  only  begin- 
RoehMtOT  '^"^g*  While  Clarendon  was 
•uacked  trying  to  lean  on  Rochester, 
j«uide«i  Rochester  was  unable  longer 
*■''■'*  to  support  himself.  As  in  Ire- 
land the  elder  brother,  though  retaining 
the  guard  of  honour,  the  sword  of 
state,  and  the  title  of  Excellency,  had 
really  been  superseded  by  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces,  so  in  England, 
the  younger  brother,  though  holding 
the  white  staff,  and  waUdne,  by  virtue 
of  his  high  office,  before  the  greatest 
hereditary  nobles,  was  fast  sinlong  into 
a  mere  financial  clerk.  The  Parlia- 
ment was  again  prorogued  to  a  distant 
day,  in  opposition  to  the  Treasurer's 
known  wishes.  He  was  not  even  told 
that  there  was  to  be  another  proroga- 

*  Clarendon  to  the  King  and  to  Rochester, 
October  28. 1686. 

t  Clarendon  to  Bochester,  October  29,  30. 
1C86. 

t  Ibid.  November  27. 1686. 


tion,  but  was  left  to  learn  the  nevs 
£K)m  the  Gkizette.  The  real  direction 
of  affiurshad  passed  to  the  cabal  which 
dined  with  Sunderland  on  Fridays. 
The  cabinet  met  only  to  hear  the  de- 
spatches from  foreign  courts  read ;  nor 
<ud  those  despatches  contain  anything 
which  was  not  known  on  the  Boyal 
Exchange ;  for  all  the  English  envoys 
had  received  orders  to  put  into  the 
official  letters  only  the  common  talk  of 
antechambers,  and  to  reserve  in^Nnt- 
ant  secrets  for  private  communications 
which  were  addressed  to  James  him- 
self, to  Sunderland,  or  to  Petre.*  Yet 
the  victorious  fEustion  was  not  content 
The  King  was  assured  by  those  whom 
he  most  trusted  that  the  obstinacy  with 
which  the  nation  opposed  his  designs 
was  really  to  be  imputed  to  Rochester. 
How  could  the  people  believe  that 
their  Sovereign  was  unalterably  re- 
solved to  persevere  in  the  course  on 
which  he  had  entered,  when  they  saw 
at  his  right  hand,  ostensibly  first  in 
power  and  trust  among  his  counsellors, 
a  man  who  notoriously  regarded  that 
course  with  strong  disapprobation? 
Every  step  which  had  been  taken  witii 
the  object  of  humbling  the  Church  of 
England  and  of  elevating  the  Chudi 
of  Rome,  had  been  opposed  by  tiie 
Treasurer.  Gl^e  it  was  that,  when  he 
had  found  opposition  vain,  he  had 
gloomily  submitted,  nay,  that  he  had 
sometimes  even  assisted  in  carrying 
into  effect  the  very  plans  against  which 
he  had  most  earnestly  contended.  True 
it  was  that,  though  he  disliked  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  he  had  con- 
sented to  be  a  Commissioner.  Troe  it 
was  that  he  had,  while  declaring  that 
he  could  see  nothing  blamable  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  voted 
sullenly  and  reluctantly  for  the  aai- 
tence  of  suspension.  But  this  was  not 
enough.  A  prince,  engaged  in  an  oi- 
terpnse  so  important  and  arduous  as 
that  on  which  James  was  bent,  had 
a  right  to  expect  from  his  first  minister, 
not  unwilling  and  ungracious  acquies- 
cence, but  zealous  and  strenuous  co- 
operation. While  such  advice  was 
daily  given  to  James  by  those  in  whom 
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he  reposed  confidence,  he  received,  by 
the  penny  post,  many  anonymous  let- 
ters filled  with  calumnies  against  the 
Lord  Treasurer.  This  mode  of  attack 
had  been  contrived  by  Tyrconnel,  and 
was  in  perfect  harmony  with  every 
part  of  his  infamous  life.* 

The  King  hesitated.  He  seems,  in- 
deed, to  have  really  regarded  his 
brother  in  law  with  personal  kindness, 
the  effect  of  near  afonity,  of  long  and 
fiuniliar  intercourse,  and  of  many  mu- 
tual good  offices.  It  seemed  probable 
that,  as  long  as  Bochester  continued  to 
submit  himself,  though  tardily  and 
with  murmurs,  to  the  royal  pleasure, 
he  would  continue  to  be  in  name  prime 
minister.  Sunderland,  therefore,  with 
exquisite  cunning,  suggested  to  his 
master  the  propriety  of  asking  the  only 
proof  of  obedience  which  it  was  quite 
certain  that  Eochester  never  would 
give.  At  present^  —  such  was  the  lan- 
guage of  tie  artfiil  Secretary, —  it  was 
impossible  to  consult  with  the  first  of 
the  King's  servants  respecting  the  ob- 
ject nearest  to  the  King's  heart.  It 
vas  lamentable  to  think  that  religious 
prejudices  should,  at  such  a  conjunc- 
ture, deprive  the  government  of  such 
valuable  assistance.  Perhaps  those 
prejudices  might  not  prove  insurmount- 
able. Then  the  deceiver  whispered 
that,  to  his  knowledge,  Rochester  had 
of  late  had  some  misgivings  about  the 
points  in  dispute  between  the  Protest- 
ants and  Catholics.f  This  was  enough. 
Atienpcs  The  King  eagerly  caught  at  the 
2J^^  hint.  He  began  to  flatter  him- 
8«h«t*r.  self  that  he  might  at  once 
escape  from  the  disagreeable  neces- 
sity of  removing  a  friend,  and  secure 
au  able  coadjutor  for  the  great  work 
which  was  in  progress.  He  was  also 
elated  by  the  hope  that  he  might  have 
the  merit  and  the  glory  of  saving 
a  fellow  creature  from  perdition.  He 
seems,  indeed,  about  this  time,  to  have 
been  seized  with  an  unusually  violent 
fit  of  zeal  for  his  religion ;  and  this  is 
the  more  remarkable,  because  he  had 
just  relapsed,  after  a  short  interval  of 
selfrestraint,  into  debauchery  which  all 
Christian  divines  condemn  as  sinful, 

*  Sheridan  MS. 

t  life  of  Jamee  the  Second,  ii.  100. 


and  which,  in  an  elderly  man  married 
to  an  agreeable  young  wife,  is  regarded 
even  by  people  of  the  world  as  disre- 
putable. Lady  Dorchester  had  returned 
from  Dublin,  and  was  again  the  King's 
mistress.  Her  return  was  politically 
of  no  importance.  She  had  learned  by 
experience  the  folly  of  attempting  to 
save  her  lover  from  the  destruction  to 
which  he  was  running  headlong.  She 
therefore  sufiered  the  Jesuits  to  guide 
his  political  conduct ;  and  they,  in  re- 
turn, suffered  her  to  wheedle  him  out  of 
money.  She  was,  however,  only  one  of 
several  abandoned  women  who  at  this 
time  shared,  with  his  beloved  Church, 
the  dominion  over  his  mind.*  He 
seems  to  have  determined  to  make  some 
amends  for  neglecting  the  welfiire  of 
his  own  soul  by  taking  care  of  the  souls 
of  others.  He  set  himself,  therefore,  to 
labour,  with  real  good  will,  but  with 
the  good  will  of  a  coarse,  stem,  and 
arbitrary  mind,  for  the  conversion  of 
his  kinsman.  Every  audience  which 
the  Treasurer  obtained  was  spent  iu 
arguments  about  the  authority  of  the 
Church  and  the  worship  of  images. 
Rochester  was  firmly  resolved  not  to 
abjure  his  religion :  but  he  had  no 
scruple  about  employing  in  self'^defence 
artifices  as  discreditable  as  those  which 
had  been  used  against  him.  He  affected 
to  speak  like  a  man  whose  mind  was 
not  made  up,  professed  himself  desirous 
to  be  enlightened  if  he  was  in  error, 
borrowed  Popish  books,  and  listened 
with  civility  to  Popish  divines.  He 
had  several  interviews  witb  Leybum, 
the  Vicar  Apostolic,  with  Godden,  the 
chaplain  and  almoner  of  the  Queen 
Dowager,  and  with  Bonaventure  G-if- 
fard,  a  theologian  trained  to  polemics 
in  the  schools  of  Douay.  It  was  agreed 
that  there  should  be  a  formal  disputa- 
tion between  these  doctors  and  some 
Protestant  clergymen.  The  King  told 
Rochester  to  choose  any  ministers  of 
the  Established  Church,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions. The  proscribed  persons  were 
Tillotson  and  Stillingfieet.  Tillotson, 
the  most  popular  preacher  of  that  age, 
and  in  manners  the  most  inoflfensive  of 
men,  had  been  much  connected  with 
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some  leading  Whigs ;  snd  Stillingfleet, 
"who  "was  reoowned  as  a  consummate 
master  of  all  the  weapons  of  contro- 
Tersy,  had  given  still  deeper  ofifenoe  hy 
pubHshing  an  answer  to  the  papers 
which  hi5  been  found  in  the  strong 
box  of  Charles  the  Second.  Bochester 
took  the  two  royal  chaplains  wiio  hap- 
pened to  be  in  waiting.  One  of  them 
was  Simon  Patrick,  whose  commen- 
taries on  the  Bible  still  form  a  part  of 
theological  libraries:  the  other  was 
Jane,  a  vehement  Tory,  wbo  had  as- 
sisted in  drawing  up  that  decree  by 
ythich.  the  UmrerBity  of  Oxford  had 
solemn^  adopted  the  worst  follies  of 
Filmer.  The  conference  took  j^ace  at 
Whitehall  on  the  thirtieth  of  Kovem- 
ber.  Kochester,  who  did  not  wish  it  to 
be  known  that  he  bad  even  consented 
to  hear  the  argmnenrts  of  Popish  priests, 
stipulated  for  aecreey.  No  auditor  was 
suffered  to  be  present  except  the  King. 
The  subject  discussed  was  tiie  real 
presence.  The  Roman  Catholic  divines 
took  on  themselves  the  burden  of  the 
proof  Patrick  and  Jane  said  little; 
nor  was  it  necessary  that  they  riiould 
say  much ;  for  the  Earl  himself  under- 
took to  defend  the  doctrine  of  his 
Church,  and,  as  was  his  faabit^  soon 
warmed  with  conflict,  lost  his  temper, 
and  asked  with  great  vehemence  whe- 
ther it  was  expected  that  he  should 
change  his  religion  on  sudi  frivolous 
grounds.  Then  he  remembered  how 
much  he  was  risking,  began  again  to 
dissemble,  complimented  the  disputants 
on  their  skill  and  learning,  and  asked 
time  to  consider  what  had  been  said.* 
Slow  as  James  was,  he  could  not 
but  see  that  this  was  mere  trifling. 
He  told  BariUon  that  Rochest^s 
language  was  not  that  of  a  man  honest- 
ly desirous  of  arriving  at  the  truth. 
Still  the  King  did  not  like  to  propose 
directly  to  his  brother  in  law  the 
simple  choice,  apostasy  or  cBsraiesal : 
but,   tliree  days  after  the  conference, 

»  BariUon,  Dee.^.  1686;  Bnrnet,  L  «84. ; 
life  of  James  the^Seoond,  iL  100. ;  Dodd's 
Ghnrdi  History.  I  have  tried  to  frame  a  fair 
narrative  ottt  of  these  conflicting  materiaLs. 
It  seems  <dear  to  me,  from  Rochester's  own 
papet-?,  that  he  was  on  this  occasion  by  no 
means  so  stubborn  as  he  has  been  represented 
by  Bnmet  and  by  the  biographer  of  James. 


Barillon  waited  on  tiie  Treasurer,  and, 
with  much  circumlocution,  and  many 
expressions  of  friendly  concern,  broke 
the  unpleasant  troth.  ''Do  you  mean," 
said  Rochester,  bewildered  by  the  in- 
volved and  ceremonious  phrases  in 
which  the  intimation  was  su^e,  "that, 
if  I  do  not  turn  CathoHc,  the  conse- 
quence wiH  be  thact  I  G^iall  lose  mj 
place?  **  **  I  say  nothing  about  conse- 
quences," answered  the  waxy  diploma- 
tist **  I  only  come  as  a  friend  t» 
express  a  hope  that  yon  wiH  take  can 
to  keep  your  jdaoe.**  **Btrt  surely,'* 
said  Bodiester,  "the  plain  meaning  of 
aU  this  is  that  I  onist  turn  CatlK>lie  or 
go  out.*'  He  put  many  questions  far 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  conmiunieadon  was  made  by 
authority,  but  could  extort  only  v^n 
and  mysterious  re^es.  At  hOb, 
afR9cting  a  confidence  iddch  lie  wis 
far  from  feeling,  he  declared  t^ 
Barillon  must  have  been  imposed 
upon  by  idle  or  malicious  reports.  *'! 
tdl  you,"  he  said,  "that  the  KingiriU 
not  dismiss  me,  and  I  will  not  resign. 
I  know  him :  he  knows  me ;  and  I  fear 
nobo^."  The  Frenchman  answered 
that  he  was  charmed,  tiiat  be  was 
ravished  to  hear  it,  and  tliat  his  onfy 
motive  for  interfering  was  a  sincere 
anxiety  for  the  prosperity  and  dignitj 
of  his  excellent  fricoid  the  Trea^rer. 
And  thus  the  two  statesmen  parted, 
each  flattering  himself  that  he  had 
duped  the  ot^er.* 

Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  all  injuse- 
tions  of  secrecy,  the  news  that  the 
Lord  Treasurer  had  consented  to  he 
instructed  in  t^e  doctrines  of  Bopeiy 
had  spread  &st  through  London. 
Patrick  and  Jane  had  been  seen  going 
in  at  that  mysterious  d^oor  which  led  to 
Ohiffinch's  apartments.  Some  Komin 
Catholics  about  the  court  had,  india* 
erectly  or  artfuHy,  told  all,  and  more 
than  all,  tliat  they  knew.  The  Torf 
churchmen  waited  anxiously  fcrr  fuller 
information.  They  were  mortified  to 
think  that  their  leader  sbouM  even  hare 
pretended  to  waver  in  his  opinion;  bat 
they  could  not  believe  tiiat  he  would 
stoop  to  be  a  renegade.     The  unfbr- 

»  From  Bochester's  Minutes,  dated  Deo;  f. 
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tunate  minister,  tortured  at  oace  by 
his  fierce  passions  and  his  low  desires, 
Annoyed  by  tlie  censures  of  the  public, 
annoyed  by  the  hints  which  he  had 
leceiTed  from  Barillon,  afiraid  of  losing 
character,  a&aid  oi  losing  office,  re- 
paired to  the  royal  closet.     He  was 
determined  to  keep  his    place,  if  it 
eonld  be  kept  by  any  yiUany  but  one. 
He  would  pretend  to  be  shaJcen  in  his 
religions  opinions,  and  to  be  half  a 
eonyert:    he  would  promise  to  give 
sti^nuous  support  to  that  policy  which 
he  had  hitherto  qpposed:  but^  if  he 
▼ere  driven  to  extremity,  he  would 
lefase  to  change  his    religion.      He 
began,  therefore,  by  telling  the  King 
that  the  business  in  whidi  His  Majesty 
took  so  much  interest  was  not  sleeping, 
that  Jane  and  Giffiird  were  engaged 
in  consulting  books  on  the  points  in 
dispute   between   the  Churches,   and 
that,  when  these  researches  were  over, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  have  another 
eonfierence.     Then  he  complained  bit- 
terly that  a^  the  town  was  ^prised 
of  what  ought  to  have  been  eare&illy 
concealed,  and  that  some  persons,  who, 
from  tiieir  station,  might  be  su|^>06ed 
to  be  well  informed,  reported  strange 
things  as  to  the  royal  intentions.     "  It 
is  \i^pered^"  he  said,  "  that,  if  I  do 
not  do  as  Your  Majesty  would  have 
me,  I  ^lall  not  be  suffered  to  continue 
in  my  present  station."      The  King 
said,  with  some  general  expressions  of 
kindness,  that  it  was  difficult  to  pre- 
vent people  from  talking,   and   that 
loose  reports  were  not  to  be  regarded. 
These  vague  phrases  were  not  likely  to 
^et  the  perturbed  mind  <^  the  minis- 
ter.    His   agitation  became    violent, 
and  he  began  to  plead  for  his  place  as 
if  be  hbd  been  ple^Lding  for  his  life. 
**  Your  Majesty  sees  that  I  do  all  in 
my  power  to  obey  you.    Indeed  I  will 
do  all  that  I  can  to   obey  you   in 
everything.     I  will  serve  you  in  your 
<»wn  way.   N«y,"  he  cried,  in  an  agony 
of  baseness,  "  I  will  do  what  I  can  to 
believe  as  you  would  have  me.     But 
do  not  let  me  be  told,  while  I  am 
tiying  to  bring  my  mind  to  this,  that, 
if  I  find  it  impossible  to  comply,  I 
must  lose  alL    For  I  must  needa  tell 
Your  Miyesty  that  there  are  other  con- 


siderations." "  Oh,  you  must  needs," 
exclaimed  the  King  with  an  oath. 
For  a  single  word  of  honest  and  manly 
souad,  escaping  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  abject  sup^caticm,  was  sufficient 
to  move  his  anger.  "I  hope,  sir,'' 
said  poor  Boeh^ter,  "that  I  do  not 
o&nd  yoo.  Surely  Your  Majesty 
could  not  think  well  of  me  if  I  did  not 
say  so."  The  King  recollected  him- 
self^ protested  that  he  was  not  offended, 
and  advised  the  Treasurer  to  disregard 
idle  rumours,  and  to  confer  again  with 
Jane  and  Giffiird.* 

After  this  conversation,  a  fortnight 
eli^ised    before    the    decisive  jj,,„,^ 
blow    fell.       That    fortnight  •ton  of 
Rochester  passed  in  intrigu-  «**=^"'"- 
ing  and  imploring.    He  attempted  to 
interest  in  his  favour  those  Boman 
Catholics  who  had  Idle  greatest  influ- 
ence at  court.    He  could  not,  he  said, 
renounce  his  own  religion:  but,  with 
that  single  reservation,  he  would  do 
all  that  they  could  desire.    Indeed,  if 
he  might  oidy  keep  his  |dace,  they 
ahojild  find  that  he  could  be  more 
useful  to  them  as  a  Protestant  than 
as  one  of  their  own  communion.t    His 
wife,  who  was  on   a   sick  bed,   had 
already,    it   was    said,   solicited    the 
honour    of   a    visit   from    the  much 
ii^ured  Queen,  and  had  attempted  to 
work  on  Her  Majesty's   feelings    of 
compassion.]:     But  the  Hydes  id>ased 
themselves  in  vain.      Petre  regarded 
them  witJi  peculiar  malevolence,  and 
was    bent  on  their  ruin.§      On   the 
evening  of  the  seventeenth  of  Decem- 
ber the  Earl  was  called  into  the  royal 
closet     James  was  unusually  discom- 
posed,   and    even    shed  tears.      The 
occasion,  indeed,  could  not  but  call  up 
some  recollections  which  might  weU 
soften  a  hard  heart.     He  expressed 
his    regret    that    his    duty   made    it 
impossible    for    him    to    indulge  his 
private  partialities.     It  was  absolutely 
necessary,  he  said,  thai;  those  who  had 
the  chief  direction  of  his  affairs  should 
partake  his  opinions  and  feelings.     He 

»  Prom  Eochester's  Minutes,  Dec.  4. 1686. 
t  Barillon,  Dec.  ^  1986. 
i  Burnet,  L  684. 

5  Bonrepaox,^^'  1687. 
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owned  that  he  had  very  great  personal 
obligations  to  Rochester,  and  that  no 
fault  could  be  found  with  the  way  in 
which  the  financial  business  had  lately 
been  done :  but  the  office  of  Lord  Trea- 
surer was  of  such  high  importance  that, 
in  general,  it  ought  not  to  be  entrusted 
to  a  single  person,  and  could  not  safely 
be  entrusted  by  a  Boman  Catholic  King 
to  a  person  zealous  for  the  Church  of 
England.  "Thinkbett€rofit,myLord," 
he  continued.    "  Bead  again  the  papers 
from  my  brother's  box.    I  will  ^ve 
you  a  little  more  time  for  considera- 
tion, if  you  desire  it'*    Rochester  saw 
that  all  was  over,  and  that  the  wisest 
course  left  to  him  was  to  make  his 
retreat  with  as  much  money  and  as 
much  credit  as  possible.   He  succeeded 
in  both  objects.   He  obtained  a  pension 
of  four  thousand  pounds  a  year  for 
two  lives  on  the  post  office.     He  had 
made  great  sums  out  of  the  estates  of 
traitors,    and    carried    with    him    in 
particular  Grey's  bond  for  forty  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  a  grant  of  all  the 
estate  which  the  crown  had  in  Grey's 
extensive  property.*    No  person  had 
ever  quitted  office  on  terms  so  advan- 
tageous.    To  the  applause  of  the  sin- 
cere friends  of  the  Established  Church 
Rochester  had,   indeed,  very  slender 
claims.      To   save  his  place  he   had 
sate  in  that  tribunal  which  had  been 
illegally  created  for  the  purpose  of 
persecuting  her.    To  save  his  place  he 
had  given  a  dishonest  vote  for  degrad- 
ing one  of  her  most  eminent  ministers, 
had  affected  to  doubt  her  orthodoxy, 
had  listened  with  the  outward  show  of 
docility  to  teachers  who   called  her 
schismatical  and  heretical,  and  had 
offered  to  cooperate  strenuously  with 
her  deadliest  enemies  in  their  designs 
against  her.     The  highest  praise  to 
which  he  was  entitled  was  this,  that 
he  had  shrunk  from  the   exceeding 
wickedness  and  baseness  of  publicly 
abjuring,   for  lucre,   the    religion    in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up,  which 
he  believed  to  be  true,  and  of  which 
he  had  long  made    an    ostentatious 


lun, 


»  Rochester's  Minutes,  Dec.  19. 1686 ;  Baril- 

Doe  50.    ,^„6 


Jon.  9- 


168? ;  Burnet,  1.  685. ;  Life  of 


James  the  Second,  ii.  102. ;  Treasury  Warrant 
Book,  December  29. 1686. 


profession.  Yet  he  was  extoUed  by 
the  great  body  of  Churchmen  as  if  he 
had  been  the  bravest  and  purest  of 
martyrs.  The  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, the  Martyrologies  of  Ensebius 
and  of  Fox,  were  ransacked  to  find 
parallels  for  his  heroic  piety.  He  was 
Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions,  Shadrach 
in  the  fiery  furnace,  Peter  in  the  dun- 
geon of  Herod,  Paul  at  the  bar  of  Nero, 
Ignatius  in  the  amphitheatre,  Latimer 
at  the  stake.  Among  the  many  facts 
which  prove  that  the  standard  of  ho- 
nour and  virtue  among  the  public  men 
of  that  age  was  low,  the  admiration 
excited  by  Rochester's  constancy  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  decisive. 

In  his  fall  he  dragged  down  Claren- 
don. On  the  sevendi  of  Ja-  di^,^„ 
nuary  1687,  the  Gazette  an-  or  ciami. 
nounced  to  the  people  of  ****' 
London  that  the  Treasury  was  put  into 
commission.  On  the  eighth  arrived  at 
DubKn  a  despatch  formally  signifying 
that  in  a  month  Tyrconnel  would  as- 
sume the  government  of  Ire-  -.^^^ 
land.  It  was  not  without  SmST 
great  difficulty  that  this  man  ^^' 
had  surmounted  the  numerous  impedi- 
ments which  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
ambition.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
extermination  of  the  English  colony 
in  Ireland  was  the  object  on  which  his 
heart  was  set.  He  had,  therefore,  to 
overcome  some  scruples  in  the  royal 
mind.  He  had  to  surmount  the  oppo- 
sition, not  merely  of  all  the  Protestant 
members  of  the  government,  not  merely 
of  the  moderate  and  respectable  heads 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  but  even 
of  several  members  of  the  Jesuitical 
cabal.*  Sunderland  shrank  from  the 
thought  of  an  Irish  revolution,  religious, 
political,  and  sociaL  To  the  Queen 
Tyrconnel  was  personally  an  object  of 
aversion.    Powis   was  therefi^re   sug- 

*  Bishop  Malony  in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Tyrrd 
says,  "  Never  a  Catholic  or  other  English  will 
ever  think  or  make  a  step,  nor  suffer  the  King 
tu  make  a  step  for  yoiir  restauration,  but 
leave  you  as  you  were  hitherto,  and  leave 
your  enemies  over  yonr  beads :  nor  is  there 
any  Englishman,  Catholic  or  other,  of  yirhaJL 
quality  or  degree  soever  alive,  that  will  stick 
to  sacrifice  all  Ireland  for  to  save  the  least 
interest  of  his  own  in  England,  and  wouM  as 
-willingly  see  all  Ireland  over  inhabited  by 
Engli^of  whatsoever  religion  as  by  the  Irish. 
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gested  as  the  man  best  qualified  for  the 
viceroyalty.  He  was  of  illustrious 
birth :  he  was  a  sincere  Roman  Catho- 
lic ;  and  yet  he  was  generally  allowed 
by  candid  Protestants  to  be  an  honest 
man  and  a  good  Englishman.  All 
opposition,  however,  yielded  to  Tyr- 
connel's  energy  and  cunning.  He 
fawned,  bullied,  and  bribed  indefatiga- 
bly.  Petre's  help  was  secured  by 
ilattery.  Sunderland  was  plied  at  once 
with  promises  and  menaces.  An  im- 
mense price  was  offered  for  his  support, 
no  less  than  an  annuity  of  five  thousand 
poands  a  year  from  Ireland,  redeem- 
able by  payment  of  fifty  thousand 
poands  down.  If  this  proposal  were 
rejected,  Tyrconnel  threatened  to  let 
the  King  know  that  the  Lord  President 
had,  at  the  Friday  dinners,  described 
His  Majesty  as  a  fool  who  must  be 
povemed  either  by  a  woman  or  by  a 
priest  Sunderland,  pale  and  trem- 
bling, offered  to  procure  for  Tyrconnel 
sapreme  military  command,  enormous 
appointments,  anything  but  the  vice- 
royalty:  but  all  compromise  was  re- 
jected ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  yield. 
Mary  of  Modena  herself  was  not  free 
from  suspicion  of  corruption.  There 
was  in  London  a  renowned  chain  of 
pearls  which  was  valued  at  ten  thousand 
poands*  It  had  belonged  to  Prince 
Rupert ;  and  by  him  it  had  been  left 
to  Mai^ret  Hughes,  a  courtesan  who, 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  had  exer- 
cised a  boundless  empire  over  him. 
T}TGonnel  loudly  boasted  that  with  this 
chain  he  had  purchased  the  support  of 
the  Queen.  There  were  those,  how- 
ever, who  suspected  that  this  story  was 
one  of  Dick  Talbot's  truths,  and  that 
it  had  no  more  foundation  than  the 
calumnies  which,  twenty-six  years 
btfore,  he  had  invented  to  blacken  the 
fame  of  Anne  Hyde.  To  the  Koman 
Catholic  courtiers  generally  he  spoke  of 
the  uncertain  tenure  by  which  they 
held  oflSces,  honours,  and  emoluments. 
The  King  might  die  to-morrow,  and 
might  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  a 
bo^ile  government  and  a  hostile  rabble. 
Bat,  if  the  old  faith  could  be  made 
dominant  in  Ireland,  if  the  Protestant 
interest  in  that  country  could  be  de- 
stroyed, there  would  still  be,  in  the 
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worst  event,  an  asylum  at  hand  to 
which  they  might  retreat,  and  where 
they  might  either  negotiate  or  defend 
themselves  with  advantage.  A  Popish 
priest  was  hired  with  the  promise  of  the 
mitre  of  Waterford  to  preach  at  Saint 
James's  against  the  Act  of  Settlement ; 
and  his  sermon,  though  heard  with 
deep  disgust  by  the  English  part  of  the 
auditory,  was  not  wiUiout  its  effect. 
The  struggle  which  patriotism  had  for 
a  time  maintained  against  bigotry  in 
the  royal  mind  was  at  an  end.  "  There 
is  work  to  be  done  in  Ireland,"  said 
James,  "which  no  Englishman  will 
do."* 

All  obstacles  were  at  length  removed ; 
and  in  February  1687,  Tyrconnel 
began  to  rule  his  native  country  with 
the  power  and  appointments  of  Lord 
Lieutenant,  but  with  the  humbler  title 
of  Lord  Deputy. 

His  arrival  spread  dismay  through 
the  whole  English  population.  Di,n»ay  of 
Clarendon  was  accompanied,  I!'?^^*" 
or  speedily  followed,  across  nuuin 
Saint  George's  Channel,  by  a  "^^  *** 
large  proportion  of  the  most  respect- 
able inhabitants  of  Dublin,  gentlemen, 
tradesmen,  and  artificers.  It  was  said 
that  fifteen  hundred  families  emigrated 
in  a  few  days.  The  panic  was  not  un- 
reasonable. The  work  of  putting  the 
colonists  down  under  the  feet  of  the 
natives  went  rapidly  on.  In  a  short 
time  almost  every  Privy  Councillor, 
Judge,  Sheriff,  Mayor,  Alderman,  and 
Justice  of  the  Peace  was  a  Celt  and  a 
Roman  Catholic.  It  seemed  that 
things  would  soon  be  ripe  for  a  general 
election,  and  that  a  House  of  Commons 
bent  on  abrogating  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment would  easUy  be  assembled.t 
Those  who  had  lately  been  the  lords 
of  the  island  now  cried  out,  in  the 
bitterness  of  their  souls,  that  they  had 
become  a  prey  and  a  laughingstock  to 
their  own  serfs  and  menials;  that 
houses  were  burnt  and  cattle  stolen 
with  impunity ;  that  the  new  soldiers 
roamed  the  country,  pillaging,  insulting, 

*  The  best  account  of  these  transactions  is 
in  the  Sheridan  MS. 

t  Sheridan  MS. ;  Oldmixon's  Memoirs  of 
Ireland;  King's  State  of  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland,  particularly  chapter  iii. ;  Apology  for 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  1689. 
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ravishing,  maiming,  tossing  one  Pro- 
testant in  a  blanket,  tying  up  another 
by  the  hair  and  scourging  him ;  that 
to  appeal  to  the  law  was  vain;  that 
Irish  Judges,  Sheriffs,  juries,  and 
witnesses  were  all  in  a  league  to  save 
Irish  criminals ;  and  that,  even  with- 
out an  Act  of  Parliament,  the  whole 
soil  would  soon  change  hands,  for  that, 
in  every  action  of  ejectment  tried 
under  the  administration  of  Tyrconnel, 
judgment  had  been  given  for  the  native 
against  the  Englishman.* 

While  Clarendon  was  at  Dublin  the 
Privy  Seal  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Com- 
missioners. His  friends  hoped  that  it 
would,  on  his  return  to  London,  be  again 
delivered  to  him.  But  the  King  and 
the  Jesuitical  cabal  had  determined  that 
the  disgrace  of  the  Hydes  should  be 
complete.  Lord  Arundell  of  Wardour, 
a  Roman  Catholic,  obtained  the  Privy 
Seal.  Bellaayse,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
was  made  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ; 
and  Dover,  another  Roman  Catholic, 
had  a  seat  at  the  board.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  ruined  gambler  to  such  a 
trust  would  alone  have  sufficed  to  dis- 
gxist  the  public.  The  dissolute  Ether- 
ege,  who  then  resided  at  Ratisbon  as 
English  envoy,  could  not  refrain  from 
expressing,  with  a  sneer,  his  hope  that 
his  old  boon  companion,  Dover,  would 
keep  the  King's  money  better  than  his 
own.  In  order  that  the  finances  might 
not  be  ruined  by  incapable  and  inex- 
perienced Papists,  the  obsequious, 
diligent  and  silent  Godolphin  was 
named  a  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury, 
but  continued  to  be  Chamberlain  to 
the  Queen.* 

*  Secret  Consults  of  the  Bomish  Party  in 
Ireland,  1690. 
t  London  Gazette,  Jan.  6.  and  March  14. 


The  dismission  of  the  two  biothcB 
is  a  great  epoch  in  the  reign  jareet^ 
of  James.  From  that  time  it  tiM  iaarf 
was  clear  that  what  he  really  '^ 
wanted  was  not  liberty  of  consdeDoe 
for  the  members  of  his  own  chnreh, 
but  liberty  to  persecute  the  membera  of 
other  churches.  Pretending  to  abhor 
tests,  he  had  himself  impeded  a  test 
He  thought  it  hard,  he  thought  it 
monstrous,  that  able  and  loyal  men 
should  be  excluded  from  the  pnbhc 
service  solely  for  being  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Yet  he  had  himself  turned  oat 
of  office  a  Treasurer,  whom  he  admit- 
ted to  be  both  loyal  and  able,  solely 
for  being  a  Protestants  The  ciy  -ms 
that  a  general  proscription  was  at  band, 
and  that  every  public  functionary  most 
make  up  his  mind  to  lose  his  soul  or  to 
lose  his  place.*  "Who  indeed  coold 
hope  to  stand  where  the  Hydes  had 
fallen?  They  were  the  brothers  in 
law  of  the  King,  the  uncles  and  na- 
tural guardians  of  his  childreD,  his 
friends  from  early  youth,  his  sieady 
adherents  in  adversity  and  pwl,  hs 
obsequious  servants  since  he  had  beea 
on  the  throne.  Their  sole  crime  was 
their  religion ;  and  for  this  criiae  they 
had  been  discarded.  In  great  pertD> 
bation  men  began  to  look  round  for 
help ;  and  soon  aU  eyes  were  fixed  on 
one  whom  a  rare  concurrence  both  of 
personal  qualities  and  of^  fortuitoia 
circumstances  pointed  out  as  the  de- 
Hverer. 

168f ;  Eveljm's  Diary,  March  10.    Kherege'i 
letter  to  Dover  is  in  the  British  Mtiseum. 

*  "  Pare  cho  gli  anirai  sono  inaspriti  ddl* 
voce  che  corre  per  il  popolo,  d'esser  cacciatc  U 
detto  ministro  per  non  essere  Cattolico.percid 
tirarsi  al  esterminio  de*  ProtestantL"— AdJ«, 
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The  place  which  William  Henry,  Prince 
^jjg^jjj^  of  Orange  Nassau,  occupies  in 
Mae*  of  the  history  of  England  and  of 
^'"^  mankind  is  so  great  that  it 
nay  be  desirable  to  portray  with  some 
minateness  the  strong  lineaments  of 
his  character.* 

He  was  now  in  his  thirty-serenth 
Bkap.  year.  But  both  in  body  and 
i******  in  mind  he  was  older  than 
other  men  of  the  same  age.  Indeed  it 
aught  be  said  that  he  had  never  been 
jwmg.  His  external  appearance  is 
thnost  as  well  known  to  us  as  to  his 
<"nj  captains  and  coimsellors.  Sculp- 
jtore,  painters,  and  medallists  exerted 
jtheir  utmost  skill  in  the  work  of  trans- 
iniilting  his  features  to  posterity;  and 
(his  features  were  such  as  no  artist 
ftjuld  fail  to  seize,  and  such  as,  once 
8W11,  could  never  be  forgotten.  His 
Mme  at  once  calls  up  before  us  a 
dender  and  feeble  frame,  a  lofty  and 
wnple  forehead,  a  nose  curved  like  the 
heak  of  an  eagle,  an  eye  rivalling  that 
of  an  eagle  in  brightness  and  keenness, 
» thoughtful  and  somewhat  sullen  brow, 
ifirm  and  somewhat  peevish  mouth,  a 

•  The  chief  materials  from  which  I  have 
^^  my  deecripftion  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
*ffl  be  fonnd  in  Burnet's  History,  in  Temple's 
JJd  Gonrville's  Memoirs,  in  the  Negotiations 
w  the  Counts  of  Estrades  and  Avaux,  in  Sir 
^*wge  Downlng's  Letters  to  Lord  Chancellor 
l^woidon,  in  Wagenaar's  voluminous  History, 
to  Van  Kflonper'e  Earaktcrkunde  der  Vader- 
"Odacfae  Qeschiedenis,  and,  above  all,  in 
WQUam'g  own  confidential  correspondence,  of 
»Wch  the  Duke  of  Portland  permitted  Sir 
Jwneg  Mackintosh  to  take  a  copy. 


cheek  pale,  thin,  and  deeply  furrowed 
by  sickness  and  by  care.  That  pensive, 
severe,  and  solemn  aspect  could  scarcely 
have  belonged  to  a  happy  or  a  good- 
humoured  man.  But  it  indicates  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  mistaken  capacity 
equal  to  the  most  arduous  enterprises, 
and  fortitude  not  to  be  shaken  by  re- 
verses or  dangers. 

Nature  had  largely  endowed  William 
with  the  qualities  of  a  great 
ruler;  and  education  had  deve-  ufewd' 
loped  those  qualities  in  no  •*«***•"• 
common  degree.  With  strong  natural 
sense,  and  rare  force  of  will,  he  found 
himself,  when  first  his  mind  began  to 
open,  a  fatherless  and  motherless  child, 
the  chief  of  a  great  but  depressed  and 
disheartened  party,  and  the  heir  to  vast 
and  indefinite  pretensions,  which  ex- 
cited the  dread  and  aversion  of  the 
oligarchy  then  supreme  in  the  United 
Provinces.  The  common  people,  fondly 
attached  during  three  generations  to 
his  house,  indicated,  whenever  they 
saw  him,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, that  they  regarded  him  as  their 
rightM  head.  The  able  and  experi- 
enced ministers  of  the  republic,  mortal 
enemies  of  his  name,  came  every  day  to 
pay  their  feigned  civilities  to  him,  and 
to  observe  the  progress  of  his  mind. 
The  first  movements  of  his  ambition 
were  carefully  watched :  every  un- 
guarded word  uttered  by  him  was 
noted  down ;  nor  had  he  near  him  any 
adviser  on  whose  judgment  reliance 
could  be  placed.      He   was    scarcely 
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fifteen  years  old  when  all  the  domestics 
who  were  attached  to  his  interest,  or 
who  enjoyed  any  share  of  his  confidence, 
were  removed  from  imder  his  roof  by- 
the  jealous  government.     He  remon- 
strated with  energy  beyond  his  years, 
but  in  vain.     Vigilant  observers  saw 
the  tears  more  than  once  rise  in  the 
eyes  of  the  young  state  prisoner.    His 
health,  naturally  delicate,  sank  for  a 
time  under  the   emotions  which    his 
desolate  situation  had  produced.    Such 
situations  bewilder  and  unnerve  tjie 
weak,  but  call  forth  all  the  strength  of 
the  strong.     Surrounded  by  snares  in 
which  an  ordinary  youth  would  have 
perished,  William  learned  to  tread  at 
once  warily  and  firmly.     Long  before 
he  reached  manhood  he  knew  how  to 
keep  secrets,  how  to  baffle  curiosity  by 
dry   and    guarded    answers,    how   to 
conceal  all  passions  imder   the  same 
show  of  grave  tranquillity.    Meanwhile 
he  made  little  proficiency  in  fashionable 
or  literary  accomplishments.  The  man- 
ners of  the  Dutch  nobility  of  that  age 
wanted  the  grace  which  was  foimd  in 
the  highest  perfection  among  the  gentle- 
men of    France,   and  which,    in    an 
inferior  degree,  embellished  the  Court 
of   England;    and  his  manners  were 
altogether  Dutch.  Even  his  countrymen 
thought  him  blunt.     To  foreigners  he 
often  seemed  churlish.     In  his  inter- 
course with  the  world  in  general  he 
appeared  ignorant  or  negligent  of  those 
arts  which  double  the  value  of  a  favour 
and  take  away  the  sting  of  a  refusaL 
He  was  little  interested  in  letters  or 
science.     The  discoveries  of  Newton 
and  Leibnitz,  the  poems  of  Dryden  and 
BoUeau,  were  unluiown  to  him.     Dra- 
matic performances  tired  him ;  and  he 
was  glad  to  turn  away  from  the  stage 
and  to  talk  about  public  affairs,  while 
Orestes  was  raving,  or  while  Tartuffe 
was  pressing  Elmira's  hand.     He  had 
indeed  some  talent  for  sarcasm,  and 
not    seldom    employed,   quite  uncon- 
sciously,  a    natural  rhetoric,   quaint, 
indeed,  but  vigorous  and  originaL     He 
did  not,  however,  in  the  least  affect  the 
character  of   a  wit  or  of  an  orator. 
His  attention  had  been  confined  to 
those  studies  which    form    strenuous 
and  sagacious  men  of  business.    From 


a  child  he  listened  with  interest  when 
high  questions  of  alliance,  finance,  and 
war  were  discussed.  Of  geometry  he 
learned  as  much  as  was  necessary  for 
the  construction  of  a  ravelin  or  a  horn- 
work.  Of  languages,  by  the  help  ci 
a  memory  singularly  powerfiil,  he 
learned  as  much  as  was  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  comprehend  and  answer 
without  assistance  eveiything  that  was 
said  to  him,  and  every  letter  which  he 
received.  The  Dutch  was  his  own 
tongue.  With  the  French  he  was  not 
less  familiar.  He  understood  Latin, 
Italian,  and  Spanish.  He  spoke  and 
wrote  English  and  German,  inelegantly, 
it  is  true,  and  inexactly,  but  flnently 
and  intelligibly.  No  qnalificatioD 
could  be  more  important  to  a  man 
whose  life  was  to  be  passed  in  organis- 
ing great  alliances,  and  in  commanding 
armies  assembled  from  different  coun- 
tries. 

One  class  of  philosophical  questions 
had  been  forced  on  his  atten-  ^  ^ 
tion  by  circumstances,  and  iofde»i 
seems  to  have  interested  him  •?*■*■* 
more  than  might  have  been  expected  ' 
from  his  general  character.  Amnngr 
the  Protestants  of  the  United  Provinces, 
as  among  the  Protestants  of  owe  island, 
there  were  two  great  religious  parties 
which  almost  exactly  coincided  with 
two  great  political  parties.  The  chie£» 
of  the  municipal  oligarchy  were  Ar- 
minians,  and  were  conmionly  r^ar<(^d 
by  the  multitude  as  little  better  than 
Papists.  The  princes  of  Orange  had 
generally  been  the  patrons  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  divinity,  and  owed  no  smaE 
part  of  their  popularity  to  their  zeal 
for  the  doctrines  of  election  and  final 
perseverance,  a  zeal  not  always  en- 
lightened by  knowledge  or  temp^«d  by 
humanity.  William  had  been  car^oIlT 
instructed  from  a  child  in  the  theol<>- 
gical  system  to  which  his  fiunily  was 
attached ;  and  he  regarded  that  system 
with  even  more  than  the  partiality 
which  men  generally  feel -for  a  he^edt- 
tary  faith.  He  had  ruminated  on  the 
great  enigmas  which  had  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  had 
foimd  in  the  austere  and  inflexible  logic 
of  the  Genevese  school  something'whidli 
suited  his  intellect  and  his 
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That  example  of  intolerance  indeed 
▼hich  some  of  his  predecessors  had  set 
be  neTer  imitated.  For  all  persecution 
be  felt  a  fixed  aversion,  which  he 
aTowed,  not  only  where  the  avowal  was 
obTiouslj  politic,  but  on  occasions 
where  it  seemed  that  his  interest  would 
have  been  promoted  bj  dissimulation 
or  bj  silence.  His  theological  opinions, 
however,  were  even  more  decided  than 
those  of  his  ancestors.  The  tenet  of 
predestination  was  the  keystone  of  his 
religion.  He  often  declared  that^  if  he 
were  to  abandon  that  tenet,  he  must 
abandon  with  it  all  belief  in  a  superin- 
tending Providence,  and  must  become 
a  mere  Epicurean.  Except  in  this 
single  instance,  aU  the  sap  of  his  vigor- 
ous mind  was  early  drawn  away  from 
the  speculative  to  the  practical.  The 
lieolties  which  are  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  important  business  ripened 
in  him  at  a  time  of  life  when  they  have 
scareely  begun  to  blossom  in  ozdinary 
men.  Since  Octavius  the  world  had 
s^n  no  such  instance  of  precocious 
Etateemanship.  Skilfbl  diplomatists 
were  surprised  to  hear  the  weighty  ob- 
servations which  at  seventeen  the  Prince 
made  on  public  af&irs,  and  stiU  more 
Ruprised  to  see  a  lad,  in  situations  in 
which  he  might  have  been  expected  to 
betray  strong  passion,  preserve  a  com- 
posure as  imperturbable  as  their  own. 
At  eighteen  he  sate  among  the  fathers 
of  the  conunonwealth,  grave,  discreet, 
aad  judidous  as  the  oldest  among  them. 
At  twenty  one,  in  a  day  of  gloom  and 
terror,  be  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  administration.  At  twenty  three 
he  was  renowned  throughout  Europe  as 
a  soldier  and  a  politician.  He  had  put 
domestic  factions  under  his  feet;  he 
was  the  soul  of  a  mightjr  coalition; 
and  be  had  contended  witn  honour  in 
the  field  against  some  of  the  greatest 
generals  of  the  age. 
His  personal  tastes  were  those  rather 
of  a  warrior  than  of  a  states- 
man: but  he,  like  his  great- 
grandfather, the  silent  prince 
who  founded  the  Batavian  common- 
vraltfa,  occupies  a  fEur  higher  place 
amcmg  statesmen  than  among  warriors. 
The  event  of  battles,  indeed,  is  not  an 
tmfiiiLing  test  of  the  abilities  of  a  com- 


mander; and  it  would  be  peculiarly 
unjust  to  apply  this  test  to  William; 
for  it  was  his  fortune  to  be  almost 
always  opposed  to  captains  who  were 
consummate  masters  of  their  art,  and 
to  troops  £ur  superior  in  discipline  to 
his  own.  Yet  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  by  no  means  equal,  as  a 
general  in  the  field,  to  some  who  ranked 
fer  below  him  in  intellectual  powers. 
To  those  whom  he  trusted  he  spoke  on 
this  subject  with  the  magnanimous 
frankness  of  a  man  who  had  done  great 
things,  and  who  could  well  afford  to 
acknowledge  some  deficiencies.  He  had 
never,  he  said,  served  an  apprenticeship 
to  the  military  profession.  He  had 
been  placed,  while  stiU  a  boy,  at  the 
head  of  an  army.  Among  his  officers 
there  had  been  none  competent  to 
instruct  him.  His  own  blunders  and 
their  consequences  had  been  his  only 
lessons.  "  I  would  give,"  he  once  ex- 
claimed, "  a  good  part  of  my  estates  to 
have  served  a  few  campaigns  under  the 
Prince  of  Cond6  before  I  had  to  com- 
mand against  him."  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  circumstance  which 
prevented  "William  from  attaining  any 
eminent  dexterity  in  strategy  may  have 
been  favourable  to  the  general  vigour 
of  his  intellect.  If  his  battles  were 
not  those  of  a  great  tactician,  they  on- 
titled  him  to  be  called  a  great  man. 
No  disaster  could  for  one  moment 
deprive  him  of  his  firmness  or  of  the 
entire  possession  of  all  his  faculties. 
His  defeats  were  repaired  with  such 
marvellous  celerity  that,  before  his 
enemies  had  sung  the  Te  Deum,  he  was 
again  ready  for  confiict;  nor  did  his 
adverse  fortune  ever  deprive  him  of  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  his  soldiers. 
That  respect  and  confidence  he  owed  in 
no  smaU  measure  to  his  personal 
courage.  Courage,  in  the  degree  which 
is  necessaiT  to  cany  a  soldier  without 
disgrace  through  a  campaign,  is  pos- 
sessed, or  might,  tmder  proper  train- 
ing, be  acquired,  by  the  great  majority 
of  men.  But  courage  like  that  of 
William  is  rare  indeed.  He  was  proved 
by  every  test ;  by  war,  by  wounds,  by 
painful  and  depressing  maladies,  by 
raging  seas,  by  the  imminent  and  con- 
stant risk  of  assassination,  a  risk  which 
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has  shaken  very  strong  nerves,  a  risk 
which  severely  tried  even  the  adaman- 
tine fortitude  of  CromwelL    Yet  none 
could  ever  discover  what  that  thing 
was  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  feared. 
His  advisers  could  with  difficulty  in- 
duce him  to  take  any  precaution  against 
the  pistols  and  daggers  of  conspirators.* 
Old  sailors  were  amazed  at  the  compo- 
sure which  he  preserved  amidst  roarmg 
breakers  on  a  perilous  coast.     In  battle 
his  braveiy  made  him  conspicuous  even 
among  tens  of    thousands  of    brave 
warriors,  drew  forth  the  generous  ap- 
plause of    hostile    armies,    and    was 
scarcely  ever  questioned  even  by  the 
injustice  of  hostile  factions.     During 
his  first  campaigns  he  exposed  himself 
like  a  man  who  sought  for  death,  was 
always  foremost  in  the  charge  and  last 
in  the  retreat,  fought,  swoid  in  hand, 
in  the  thickest  press,  and,  with  a  musket 
ball  in  his  arm  and  the  blood  streaming 
over  his  cuirass,  still  stood  his  ground 
and  waved  his  hat  under  the  hottest 
fire.     His  friends  a^ured  him  to  takp 
more  care  of  a  life  invaluable  to  his 
country;  and  his  most  illustrious  an- 
tagonist^ the  great  Cond^,  remarked, 
after  the  bloody  day  of  Seneff,  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  in  all  things 
borne    himself    like   an  old    general, 
except  in  exposing  himself  like  a  young 
soldier.    William  denied  that  he  was 
guilty  of  temerity.     It  was,  he  said, 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  on  a  cool 
calculation  of  what  the  public  interest 
required,  that  he  was  always  at  the  post 
of  danger.     The  troops  which  he  com- 
manded had  been  little  used  to  war, 
and  shrank  from  a  dose  encounter  with 
the  veteran  soldiery  of  France.    It  was 
necessary  that  their  leader  should  show 
them  how  battles  were  to  be  won.  And 

*  William  was  earnestly  entreated  by  his 
friends,  alter  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  to  speak 
seriously  to  the  French  ambassador  aboat  the 
Bcihemea  of  assassination  which  the  Jacobites 
of  Saint  Germain's  were  constantly  contriving. 
The  cold  magnanimity  with  which  these  inti- 
mations of  danger  were  received  is  singularly 
characteristio.  To  Bentinck,  who  had  sent 
from  Paris  very  alarming  intelligence,  Wil- 
liam merely  replied,  at  the  end  of  a  long  letter 
of  business, — "  Pour  les  assasins  jo  ne  luy  en 
ay  pas  voulu  parler,  croiant  que  c'6toit  au  de- 
BOOS  de  moy."  May  ^.  1698.  I  keep  the  ori- 
ginal orthography,  if  it  is  to  be  so  called. 


in  truth  more  than  one  day  whieh  ha( 
seemed  hopelessly  lost  was  retrierec 
by  the  hardihood  with  which  he  raUie 
his  broken  battalions  and  cut  down  tlu 
cowards  who  set  the  example  of  flight 
Sometimes,  however,  it  seemed  that  In 
had  a  strange  pleasure  in  venturing  bii 
person.  It  was  remarked  that  E* 
spirits  were  never  so  high  and  he 
manners  never  so  gracious  and  easjft 
amidst  the  tumult  and  carnage  oft 
battle.  Even  in  his  pastimes  he  ]ikd 
the  excitement  of  danger.  Cards,  chess^ 
and  billiards  gave  him  no  pleasure 
The  chase  was  his  favourite  recrea- 
tion; and  he  loved  it  most  when  it 
was  most  hazardous.  His  leaps  ¥en 
sometimes  such  that  his  boldest  com- 
panions did  not  like  to  follow  him.  fle 
seems  even  to  have  thought  the  mo^t 
hardy  field  sports  of  England  effemi- 
nate, and  to  have  pined  in  the  Great 
Park  of  Windsor  for  the  game  whidi 
he  had  been  used  to  drive  to  bay  is 
the  forests  of  Guelders,  wolves,  and 
wild  boars,  and  huge  stags  with  six- 
teen antlers.* 

The  audacity  of  his  spirit  was  the 
more  remarkable  because  his 
physical  organization  was  un-  Si'*' 
usually    d^cate.      From    a  ^^ 
child  he  had  been  weak  and 
sickly.    In  the  prime  of  manhood  his 
complaints  had  been  aggravated  bjr 
a    severe    attack    of    smallpox.     He 
was  asthmatic  and  consumptive.    Bk 
slender  frame  was  shaken  by  a  con- 
stant hoarse  cough.      He  could  not 
sleep  unless  his  head  was  propped  hj 
several    pillows,  and    could   scaicelj 
draw  his  breath  in  any  but  the  pore^ 
air.     Cruel  headaches  frequently  to^ 
tured  him.      Exertion  soon  iatigoed 
him.     The  physicians  constantly  kept 
up  the  hopes  of  his  enemies  by  flxiog 
some  date  beyond  which,  if  there  were 

*  From  Windsor  he  wrote  to  Beiitiiiek,tba 
ambassador  at  Paris,  **  J*ay  pris  avant  Ikt 
un  oerf  dans  la  forest  avec  les  diainsdnPr.^ 
Denm.  et  ay  fait  un  asaez  jolie  chasse,  sitftst 

que  oe  vilain  paiis  le  pcrmest,"    "XfrtTI 
1698.    The  spelling  is  bad,  but  not  worse  1 ' 
Napoleon's.    William  wrote  in  better  I 
from  Loo.    "  Nous  avons  pris  deux  gros  < 
le  premier  dans  Dorewaert,  qui  est  undeii 
gros  que  jesacho  avoir  jamais  pds.    n 

««i^"    ^1697. 
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anything  certain  in  medical  science,  it 
was  impossible  that  his  broken  consti- 
tition  could  hold  out.  Yet,  through 
a  life  which  was  one  long  disease,  the 
force  of  his  mind  never  failed,  on  any 
great  ocedsion,  to  bear  up  his  suffering 
and  languid  body. 

He  was  born  with  violent  passions 
coidneii  and  quick  sensibilities:  but  the 
J^JJj^  strength  of  his  emotions  was 
«id  not  suspected  by  the  world. 
'S^  From  the  multitude  his  joy 
•""^  and  his  grief,  his  affection  and 
lis  resentment, were  hidden  by  a  phleg- 
matic serenity,  which  made  him  pass 
for  the  most  coldblooded  of  mankind. 
Those  who  brought  him  good  news 
conld  seldom  detect  any  sign  of 
pleasure.  Those  who  saw  nim  after  a 
defeat  looked  in  vain  for  any  trace  of 
Tcxation.  He  praised  and  reprimanded, 
rewarded  and  punished,  with  the  stem 
banquillity  of  a  Mohawk  chief:  but 
those  who  knew  him  well  and  saw 
him  near  were  aware  that  under  all 
this  ice  a  fierce  fire  was  constantly 
hnrning.  It  was  seldom  that  anger 
deprived  him  of  power  over  himself. 
But  when  he  was  really  enraged  the 
first  outbreak  of  his  passion  was  ter- 
rible. It  was  indeed  scarcely  safe  to 
approach  him.  On  these  rare  occasions, 
hoveyer,  as  soon  as  he  regained  his 
selfcommand,  he  made  such  ample 
Kparation  to  those  whom  he  had 
'longed  as  tempted  them  to  wish  that 
he  would  go  into  a  fury  again.  His 
affection  was  as  impetuous  as  his 
^dth.  Where  he  loved,  he  loved 
*ith  the  whole  energy  of  his  strong 
mind.  When  death  separated  him 
from  what  he  loved,  the  few  who  wit- 
BMsed  his  agonies  trembled  for  his 
'^n  and  his  life.  To  a  very  small 
circle  of  intimate  friends,  on  whose 
fidelity  and  secrecy  he  could  absolutely 
^nd,  he  was  a  different  man  from 
the  reserved  and  stoical  William  whom 
the  multitude  supposed  to  be  destitute 
of  human  feelings.  He  was  kind, 
^'fdial,  open,  even  convivial  and  jo- 
^^,  woidd  sit  at  table  many  hours, 
*Dd  would  bear  his  full  share  in  festive 
conversation.  Highest  in  his  favour 
^^  a  gentleman  of  his  household 
Danied  Bentinck,  sprung  from  a  noble 


Batavian  race,  and  destined  to  be  the 
founder  of  one  of  the  great 
patrician  houses  of  England.  SiCTdihip 
The  fidelity  of  Bentinck  had  {«^^b^°- 
been  tried  by  no  common 
test.  It  was  while  the  United  Pro- 
vinces were  struggling  for  existence 
against  the  French  power  that  the 
young  Prince  on  whom  all  their  hopes 
were  fixed  was  seized  by  the  small- 
pox. That  disease  had  been  fatal  to 
many  members  of  his  family,  and  at 
first  wore,  in  his  case,  a  peculiarly 
malignant  aspect.  The  public  con- 
sternation was  great.  The  streets  of 
the  Hague  were  crowded  from  day- 
break to  sunset  by  persons  anxiously 
asking  how  His  Highness  was.  At 
length  his  complaint  took  a  favourable 
turn.  His  escape  was  attributed  partly 
to  his  own  singular  equanimity,  and 
partly  to  the  intrepid  and  indefatigable 
friendship  of  Bentinck.  From  the 
hands  of  Bentinck  alone  William  took 
food  and  medicine.  By  Bentinck  alone 
William  was  lifted  from  his  bed  and 
laid  down  in  it.  "  Whether  Bentinck 
slept  or  not  while  I  was  ill,"  said 
William  to  Temple  with  great  tender- 
ness, "  I  know  not.  But  this  I  know, 
that,  through  sixteen  days  and  nights, 
I  never  once  called  for  anything  but 
that  Bentinck  was  instantly  at  my 
side."  Before  the  faithful  servant  had 
entirely  performed  his  task,  he  had 
himself  caught  the  contagion.  Still, 
however,  he  bore  up  agaiusj  drowsi- 
ness and  fever  till  his  master  was 
pronounced  convalescent.  Then,  at 
length,  Bentinck  asked  leave  to  go 
home.  It  was  time:  for  liis  limbs 
would  no  longer  support  him.  He  was 
in  great  danger,  but  recovered,  and,  as 
soon  as  he  left  his  bed,  hastened  to  the 
army,  where,  during  many  sharp  cam- 
paigns, he  was  ever  found,  as  he  had 
been  in  peril  of  a  different  kind,  close 
to  William's  side. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  a  friendship 
as  warm  and  pure  as  any  that  ancient 
or  modem  history  records.  The  de- 
scendants of  Bentinck  still  preserve 
many  letters  written  by  William  to 
their  ancestor :  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  no  person  who  has  not 
studied  those  letters  can  form  a  correct 
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notion  of  the  Prince's  character.  He, 
whom  even  his  admirers  generally 
accoimted  the  most  distant  and  frigid 
of  men,. here  forgets  all  distinctions  of 
rank,  and  pours  ont  all  his  thoughts 
with  the  ingenuousness  of  a  schoolboy. 
He  imparts  without  reserve  secrets  of 
the  highest  moment.  He  explains 
with  perfect  simplicity  vast  designs 
affecting  all  the  governments  of  Eu- 
rope. Mingled  with  his  communica- 
tions on  suda.  subjects  are  other  com- 
munications of  a  very  different,  but 
perhaps  not  of  a  less  interesting  kind. 
All  his  adventures,  all  his  personal 
feelings,  his  long  runs  after  enormous 
stags,  his  carousals  on  Saint  Hubert's 
day,  the  growth  of  his  plantations,  the 
&ilure  of  his  melons,  the  state  of  his 
stud,  his  wish  to  procure  an  easy  pad 
nag  for  his  wife,  his  vexation  at  learn- 
ing that  one  of  his  household,  after 
ruining  a  girl  of  good  family,  refused 
to  marry  her,  his  fits  of  sea  sickness, 
his  coughs,  his  headaches,  his  devo- 
tional moods,  his  gratitude  for  the 
divine  protection  after  a  great  escape, 
his  struggles  to  submit  himself  to  the 
divine  will  after  a  disaster,  are  de- 
scribed with  an  amiable  garrulity 
hardly  to  have  been  expected  from  the 
most  discreet  and  sedate  statesman  of 
the  age.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the 
careless  effusion  of  his  tenderness,  and 
the  brotherly  interest  which  he  takes  in 
his  friend's  domestic  felicity.  When  an 
heir  is  bpm  to  Bentinck,  "  he  will  live, 
I  hope,"  says  William,  "  to  be  as  good 
a  fellow  as  yon  are ;  and,  if  I  should 
have  a  son,  our  children  will  love  each 
other,  I  hope,  as  we  have  done."* 
Through  life  he  continues  to  regard 
the  little  Bentincks  with  paternal 
kindness.  He  calls  them  by  endearing 
diminutives :  he  takes  charge  of  them 
in  their  father's  absence,  and,  though 
vexed  at  being  forced  to  refuise  them 
any  pleasure,  will  not  suffer  them  to 
go  on  a  hunting  party,  where  there 
would  be  risk  of  a  push  from  a  stag's 
horn,  or  to  sit  up  late  at  a  riotous 
Bupper.f    When  their  mother  is  taken 

«  March  3. 1679. 

t  «  Yoild.  en  pen  de  mot  le  detaU  de  nosfcre 
St.  Hubert.  Et  j'ay  ou  soin  que  M.  "Wood- 
Btoc"  (Bentinck's  eldest  son)  **  n'a  point  est6 


ill  during  her  husband's  absence, 
William,  in  the  midst  of  business  of 
the  highest  moment^  finds  time  to  send 
off  several  expresses  in  one  day  with 
short  notes  containing  intelligence  of 
her  state.*  On  one  occasion,  irheo. 
she  is  pronounced  out  of  danger  after  a 
severe  attack,  the  Prince  breaks  forth 
into  fervent  expressions  of  gratitude  to 
Grod,  "1  write,"  he  says,  "  with  tears 
of  joy  in  my  eye8."t  There  is  a  sin- 
gular charm  in  such  letter^,  penned  by 
a  man  whose  irresistible  energy  and 
inflexible  fimmess  extorted  l^e  lespedL 
of  his  enemies,  whose  cold  and  ungra- 
cious demeanour  repdled  the  attach- 
ment of  almost  all  his  partisans,  and 
whose  mind  was  occupied  by  gigantic 
schemes  which  have  changed  the  £ice 
of  the  world. 

His  kindness  was  not  misplaced 
Bentinck  was  early  pronounced  bj 
Temple  to  be  the  best  and  truest  se^ 
vant  that  ever  prince  had  the  good  fb^ 
tune  to  possess,  and  continued  tiirough 
life  to  merit  that  honourable  character. 
The  friends  were  indeed  made  for 
each  other.  William  wanted  neither  a 
guide  nor  a  flatterer.  Having  a  firm 
and  just  reliance  on  his  own  judgment 
he  was  not  partial  to  counsellors  who 
dealt  much  in  suggestions  and  objec- 
tions. At  the  same  time  he  had  too 
much  discernment,  and  too  mnch  ele- 
vation of  mind,  to  be  gratified  by  ayco- 
phancy.  The  confldant  of  such  a  prince 
ought  to  be  a  man,  not  of  inventive 
genius  or  commanding  spirit,  bnt  brave 
and  faithfcd,  capable  of  executing 
orders  punctually,  of  keeping  secrets 
inviolably,  of  observing  facts  vigilantly, 
and  of  reporting  them  truly ;  and  suA 
a  man  was  Bentinck 

William  was  not  less  fortnnate  in 
marriage  than  in  friendship.  „ 


Yet  his  marriage  had  not  at 
first  promised  much  domestic 
happmess.    His  choice  had  been  d^ 
termined  chiefly  by  political  conaidezi^ 

d.  la  diasse,  bien  moin  aa  9onp6,  qnojtiii*EI 
icy.    Yous  pouvez  ponrtant  oroire  que 
n'avx)ir  pas  chass6  Ta  im  pen  mortifi^, 
je  ne  I'ay  pas  au8§  prendre  but  moy, 
YOUS  m'aviez  dit  que  tous  ne  le  m 
pas."    From  Loo,  Nov.  4. 1697. 

«  On  the  ISth  of  June,  1688. 

t  September  6. 1679. 
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tioDs:  nor  did  it  seem  likely  that  any 
strong  affection  would  grow  up  between 
a  handsome  girl  of  sixteen,  well  dis- 
posed indeed,  and  naturally  intelligent, 
bat  ignorant  and  simple,  and  a  bride- 
groom who,  though  he  had  not  com- 
pleted his  twenty-eiffhth  year,  was  in 
coostitation  older  wan  her  father, 
whose  manner  was  chilling;  and  whose 
head  was  constantly  occupied  by  public 
business  or  by  field  sports.  For  a  time 
William  was  a  negligent  husband,  ^e 
vas,  indeed,  drawn  away  from  his  wife 
by  other  women,  particularly  by  one  of 
her  ladies,  Elizabeth  Villiers,  who, 
thoQ^  destitute  of  personal  attractions, 
and  disfigured  by  a  hideous  squint,  pos- 
sessed tdents  which  well  fitted  her  to 
partake  his  cares.*  He  was  indeed 
ashamed  of  his  errors,  and  spared  no 
pains  to  conceal  them :  but,  in  spite  of  all 
his  precautions,  Maiy  well  knew  that  he 
was  not  strictly  faithful  to  her.  Spies 
and  talebearers,  encouraged  by  her 
&ther,  did  their  best  to  inflame  her  re- 
sentment A  man  of  a  very  different 
character,  the  excellent  Ken,  who  was 
her  chaplain  at  the  Hague  during  some 
i&onths,  was  so  much  incensed  by  her 
VTongs  that  he,  with  more  zeal  than 
discretion,  threatened  to  reprimand  her 
hnsband  severely.f  She,  however,  bore 
her  injuries  with  a  meekness  and  pa^ 
tience  which  deserved,  and  gradusdly 
obtained,  William's  esteem  and  grati- 
t^  Yet  there  still  remained  one 
cause  of  estrangement.  A  time  would 
probably  come  when  the  Princess,  who 
tud  beoi  educated  only  to  work  em- 
broideiy,  to  play  on  the  spinet,  and  to 
read  the  Bible  and  the  Whole  Duty  of 
^^  would  be  the  chief  of  a  great  mo- 
oan^hy,  and  would  hold  the  balance  of 
Europe,  while  her  lord,  ambitious, 
versed  in  affkirs,  and  bent  on  great 
enterprises,  would  find  in  the  British 
^>Temmei^  no  place  marked  out  for 
^  and  would  hold  power  only  from 
^  bounty  and  during  hmr  pleasure. 
[t  is  not  strange  that  a  man  so  fond  of 
"ithority  as  William,  and  so  conscious 
)f  a  genius  for  command,  should  have 

*  See  Swift^a  aooonnt  of  her  in  tbe  Joumal 

t  Henry  Sidney's  Journal  of  Harch   31. 
1680,  in  Mr,  Blenoowe's  interesting  collection. 


strongly  felt  that  jealousy  which, 
during  a  few  hours  of  royalty,  put  dis- 
sension between  Ghiildford  Dudley  and 
the  Lady  Jane,  and  which  produced  a 
rupture  still  more  tragic^  between 
Darnley  and  the  Queen  of  Scots.  The 
Princess  of  Orange  had  not  tJie  faintest 
suspicion  of  her  husband's  feelings. 
Her  preceptor,  Bishop  Compton,  had 
instructed  her  carefully  in  religion,  and 
had  especially  guarded  her  mind  against 
the  arts  of  Boman  Catholic  divines, 
but  had  left  her  profoundly  ignorant  of 
the  English  constitution  and  of  her  own 
position.  She  knew  that  her  marriage 
vow  bound  her  to  obey  her  husband ; 
and  it  had  never  occurred  to  her  that 
the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  each 
other  might  one  day  be  inverted.  She 
had  been  nine  years  married  before  she 
discovered  the  cause  of  William's  dis- 
content ;  nor  would  she  ever  have 
learned  it  from  himself.  In  general 
his  temper  inclined  him  rather  to 
brood  over  his  griefs  than  to  give  utter- 
ance to  them ;  and  in  this  particular 
case  his  lips  were  sealed  by  a  very 
natural  deHcac^.  At  length  a  com- 
plete explanation  and  reconciliation 
were  brought  about  by  the  agency  of 
Gilbert  Burnet. 

The  fame  of  Burnet  has  been  attacked 
with  singular  malice  and  per-  oiibert 
tinacity.  The  attack  began  »""•*• 
early  in  his  life,  and  is  still  carried  on 
with  undiminished  vigour,  though  he 
has  now  been  more  thsm  a  century  and 
a  quarter  in  his  grave.  He  is  indeed 
as  £dr  a  mark  as  factious  animosity 
and  petulant  wit  coula  desire.  The 
faults  of  his  understanding  and  tem- 
per lie  on  the  surface,  and  cannot  be 
missed.  They  were  not  the  faults 
which  are  orc^arily  considered  as  be- 
longing to  his  country.  Alone  among 
the  many  Scotchmen  who  have  raised 
themselves  to  distinction  and  prospe- 
rity in  England,  he  had  that  character 
which  satirists,  novelists,  and  drama- 
tists have  agreed  to  ascribe  to  Irish 
adventurers.  His  high  animal  spirits, 
his  boastfulness,  his  undissembled 
vanity,  his  propensity  to  blunder,  his 
provoking  indiscretion,  his  unabashed 
audacity,  afforded  inexhaustible  sub- 
jects of  ridicule  to  the  Tories.    Nor 
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did  his  enemies  omit  to  compliment 
him,  sometimes  with  more  pleasantry 
than  delicacy,  on  the  breaath  of  his 
shoulders,  the  thickness  of  his  calves, 
and  his  success  in  matrimonial  projects 
on  amorous  and  opulent  widows.     Yet 
Burnet,  though  open  in  many  respects 
to  ridicule,  and  even  to  serious  censure, 
was  no  contemptible  man.    His  parts 
were   quick,   his  industry  unwearied, 
his  reading  various  and  most  extensive. 
He  was  at  once  a  historian,  an  anti- 
quary, a  theologian,  a  preacher,  a  pam- 
phleteer, a  debater,  and  an  active  poli- 
tical leader ;  and  in  every  one  of  these 
characters  he  made  himself  conspicuous 
among  able  competitors.    The  many 
spirited  tracts  which  he  wrote  on  pass- 
ing events  are  now  known  only  to  the 
curious:  but  his  History  of  his  own 
Times,  his  History  of  the  Reformation, 
his  Exposition  of  the  Articles,  his  Dis- 
course of  Pastoral  Care,  his  Life  of 
Hale,  his  Life  of  Wilmot,  are  still  re- 
printed, nor  is  any  good  private  library 
without  them.     A^inst  such  a  fact  as 
this  all  the  efforts  of  detractors  are 
vain.      A  writer,    whose   voluminous 
works,  in  several  branches  of  literature, 
find  numerous  readers  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after  his  death,  may  have 
had  great  faults,  but  must  also  have 
had  great  merits:    and  Burnet  had 
great  merits,   a  fertile  and  vigorous 
mind,  and  a  style,  far  indeed  removed 
from  faultless    purity,  but   generally 
clear,  often  lively,  and  sometimes  rising 
to  solemn  and  fervid  eloquence.   In  the 
pulpit  the    effect    of   his  discourses, 
which  were  delivered  without  any  note, 
was  heightened  by  a  noble  figure  and 
by  pathetic  action.    He  was  often  in- 
terrupted by  the  deep  hum  of  his  audi- 
ence; and  when,  after  preaching  out 
the  hourglass,  which  in  those  days  was 
part  of  the  furniture  of  the  pulpit,  he 
held  it  up  in  his  hand,  the  congregation 
clamorously  encouraged  him  to  go  on 
till  the  sand  had  run  off  once  more.* 
In  his  moral  character,  as  in  his  in- 
tellect,  great    blemishes    were    more 
than  compensated  by  great  excellence. 
Though  often  misled  by  prejudice  and 
passion,  he  was  emphatically  an  honest 

»  Speaker  Onslow's  note  on  Burnet,  i.  696. ; 
Johnson's  life  of  Sprat. 


man.  Though  he  was  not  secuie  from 
the  seductions  of  vanity,  his  spirit  was 
raised  high  above  the  influence  both  (rf 
cupidity  and  of  fear.  His  nature  was 
kind,  generous,  grateftil,  fopgiTing.* 
His  rehgious  zeal,  though  st^yutd 
ardent,  was  in  general  restrained  by 
humanity,  and  by  a  respect  for  tiie 
rights  of  conscience.  Strongly  attached 
to  what  he  regarded  as  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  he  looked  with  indiffi!^ 
ence  on  rites,  names,  and  forms  of 
ecclesiastical  polity,  and  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  be  severe  even  mi 
infidels  and  heretics  whose  lives  ▼ei« 
pure,  and  whose  errors  appeared  to  be 
the  effect  rather  of  some  perversion  of 
the  imderstanding  than  of  the  depravitj 
of  the  heart.  But,  like  many  other  good 
men  of  that  age,  he  regarded  the  case 
of  the  Church  of  Home  as  an  exception 
to  all  ordinary  rules. 

Burnet  had  during  some  years  en- 
joyed an  European  reputation.  His 
History  of  the  Eeformation  had  been 
received  with  loud  applause  by  all 
Protestants,  and  had  been  felt  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  as  a  severe  blow. 
The  greatest  Doctor  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  has  produced  since  the  schism 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  Bossuet, 
Bishop  of  Meaux,  was  engaged  in 
framing  an  elaborate  reply.  Bomet 
had  been  honoured  by  a  vote  of  thanb 
from  one  of  the  zealous  Parliaments 
which  had  sate  during  the  excitement 
of   the  Popish  plot,   and   had  been 

*  No  person  has  contradicted  Bnm^  more 
frequently  or  with  more  asperity  than  Dart- 
mouth.  Yet  Dartmouth  wrote,  "  I  do  not 
think  he  designedly  published  anytiiing  be 
believed  to  be  false."  At  a  later  period  Dtft- 
mouth,  provoked  by  some  remarks  on  him9^ 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Bishop's  histonr, 
retracted  this  praise  :  but  to  sndi  a  retxactkn 
little  importance  can  be  attached.  Eroi 
Swift  has  the  justice  to  say,  *' Aftor  all,  ^ 
was  a  man  of  generosity  and  good  nature."— 
Short  Bemarks  on  Bishop  Burnet's  Histoi;. 

It  is  usual  tooensnre  Burnet  as  a  dngubrir 
inaccurate  historian ;  but  I  bdiieve  theduzse 
to  bo  altogether  unjust.  He  appears  to  be 
singularly  inaccurate  only  because  his  nana- 
tive  has  been  sul^ected  to  a  scmtibay  singn- 
larly  severe  and  unfriendly.  If  any  Whig 
thought  it  worth  while  to  subject  Beresbj's 
Memoirs,  North's  Examen,  Mulgrave's  Ac- 
count of  the  Revolution,  or  the  Life  <rf  Juae 
the  Second,  to  a  similar  scrutiny,  it  mniM 
soon  appear  that  Biu-net  was  tar  indeed  from 
being  the  most  inexact  writer  of  his  time. 
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exhorted,  in  the  name  of  the  Commons 
of  England,  to  continue  his  historical 
researches.  He  had  been  admitted  to 
familiar  conversation  both  with  Charles 
and  James,  had  lived  on  terms  of  close 
intimacy  with  several  distinguished 
statesmen,  particularly  with  Halifax, 
and  had  been  the  spiritual  guide  of 
some  persons  of  the  highest  note.  He 
had  reclaimed  from  atheism  and  from 
licentioiusness  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
libertines  of  the  age,  John  Wilmot, 
Earl  of  Rochester.  Ijord  Stafford,  the 
yietim  of  Oates,  had,  though  a  Roman 
Catholic,  been  edified  in  his  last  hours 
by  Bumef  s  e-xhortations  touching  those 
points  on  which  all  Christians  agree. 
A  few  years  later  a  more  illustrious 
sufferer.  Lord  Russell,  had  been  accom- 
panied by  "Burnet  from  the  Tower  to 
the  scaffold  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
The  Court  had  neglected  no  means  of 
gaining  so  active  and  able  a  divine. 
Neither  royal  blandishments  nor  pro- 
mises of  TSkluable  preferment  had  been 
spared.  But  Bumet>  though  infected 
in  early  youth  by  tiiose  servile  doc- 
trines which  were  commonly  held  by 
the  dergy  of  that  age,  had  become  on 
eonTiction  a  Whig;  and  he  firmly 
adhered  through  all  vicissitudes  to  his 
principles.  He  had,  however,  no  part 
in  that  conspiracy  which  brought  so 
much  disgrace  and  calamity  on  the 
Whig  party,  and  not  only  abhorred 
the  murderotis  designs  of  Goodenough 
and  Ferguson,  but  was  of  opinion  that 
even  his  beloved  and  honoured  friend 
Russell  had  gone  to  unjustifiable 
lengths  against  the  government.  A 
time  at  length  arrived  when  innocence 
was  not  a  srdBEicient  protection.  Burnet, 
though  not  guilty  of  any  legal  offence, 
ina  pursued  by  the  vengeance  of  the 
Court  He  retired  to  the  Continent, 
and,  after  passing  about  a  year  in 
those  wanderings  through  Switzerland, 
Iti^,  and  Germany,  of  which  he  has 
left  us  an  agreeable  narrative,  reached 
the  Hague  in  the  summer  of  1686,  and 
WW  received  there  with  kindness  and 
reqpect  He  had  many  free  conversa- 
tions with  the  Princess  on  politics  and 
religion,  and  soon  became  her  spiri- 
tual director  and  confidential  adviser. 
William  proved  a  much  more  gracious 


host  than  could  have  been  expected. 
Of  all  faults  officiousness  and  indiscre- 
tion were  the  most  offensive  to  him ; 
and  Burnet  was  allowed  even  by 
friends  and  admirers  to  be  the  most 
officious  and  indiscreet  of  mankind. 
But  the  sagacious  Prince  perceived 
that  this  pushing  talkative  divine,  who 
was  always  blabbing  secrets,  putting 
impertinent  questions,  obtruding  un- 
asked advice,  was  nevertheless  an 
upright,  courageous  and  able  man,  well 
acquainted  with  the  temper  and  the 
views  of  British  sects  and  factions- 
The  fame  of  Burnet's  eloquence  and 
erudition  was  also  widely  spread. 
William  was  not  himself  a  reading 
man.  But  he  had  now  been  many 
years  at  the  head  of  the  Dutch  admi- 
nistration, in  an  age  when  the  Dutch 
press  was  one  of  the  most  formidable 
engines  by  which  the  public  mind  of 
Europe  was  moved,  and,  though  he 
had  no  taste  for  literary  pleasures,  was 
far  too  wise  and  too  observant  tx)  be 
ignorant  of  the  value  of  literary  assist- 
ance. He  was  aware  that  a  popular 
pamphlet  might  sometimes  be  of  as 
much  service  as  a  victory  in  the  field. 
He  also  felt  the  importance  of  having 
always  near  him  some  person  well 
informed  as  to  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical polity  of  our  island :  and  Bmnet 
was  eminently  qualified  to  be  of  use  as 
a  living  dictionary  of  British  affairs. 
For  his  knowledge,  though  not  always 
accurate,  was  of  immense  extent ;  and 
there  were  in  England  and  Scotland 
few  eminent  men  of  any  political  or 
religious  party  with  whom  he  had  not 
conversed.  He  was  therefore  admitted 
to  as  large  a  share  of  favomr  and  confi- 
dence as  was  granted  to  any  but  those 
who  composed  the  very  small  inmost 
knot  of  the  Prince's  private  friends. 
When  the  Doctor  took  liberties,  which 
was  not  seldom  the  case,  his  patron 
became  more  than  usually  cold  and 
sullen,  and  sometimes  uttered  a  short 
dry  sarcasm  which  would  have  struck 
dumb  any  person  of  ordinary  assurance. 
In  spite  of  such  occurrences,  however, 
the  amity  between  this  singular  pair 
continued,  with  some  temporary  inter- 
ruptions, till  it  was  dissolved  by  death. 
Indeed,   it  was  not  easy  to    wound 
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Burnet's    feelings.      His    selfcompla- 
cency,  his  animal  spirits,  and  his  want 
of  tact,  were  such  that,  though  he  fre- 
quently gave  offence,  he  never  took  it 
All  the  peculiarities  of  his  character 

fitted  him  to  be  the  peace- 
g^ringi  maker  between  William  and 
joodutt.  Maiy.  "When  persons  who 
ing  b«.  ought  to  esteem  and  love  each 
PrtSS.**  other  are  kept  asunder,  as 
1^^^^    often  happens,  by  some  cause 

which  three  words  of  frank 
explanation  would  remove,  they  are 
fortunate  if  they  possess  an  indiscreet 
Mend  who  blurts  out  the  whole  truth. 
Burnet  plainly  told  the  Princess  what 
the  feeling  was  which  preyed  upon  her 
husband's  mind.  She  learned  for  the 
first  time,  with  no  small  astonishment, 
fhaXf  when  she  became  Queen  of  En- 
gland, William  would  not  share  her 
throne.  She  warmly  declared  that 
there  was  no  proof  of  conjugal  sub- 
mission and  affection  whidL  she  was 
not  ready  to  give.  Burnet,  with  many 
apologies  and  with  solemn  protesta- 
tions that  no  human  being  had  put 
words  into*  his  mouth,  informed  her 
that  the  remedy  was  in  her  own  hands. 
She  might  easily,  when  the  crown 
devolved  on  her,  induce  her  Padia- 
ment  not  only  to  give  l^e  regal  title  to 
her  husband,  but  even  to  transfer  to 
him-  by  a  legislative  act  the  admini- 
stration of  the  government.  "  But,"  he 
added,  "your  Boyal  Highness  ou^tto 
consider  well  before  you  announce  any 
such  resolution.  For  it  is  a  resolution 
which,  having  once  been  announced, 
cannot  safely  or  easily  be  retracted." 
"I  want  no  time  for  consideration," 
answered  Mary.  "  It  is  enough  that  I 
have  an  opportunity  of  showing  my 
regard  for  the  Prince.  Tell  him  what 
I  say;  and  bring  him  to  me  that  he 
may  hear  it  from  my  own  lips." 
Burnet  went  in  quest  of  William :  but 
William  was  many  miles  off  after  a 
stag.  It  was  not  till  the  next  day 
that  the  decisive  interview  took  place. 
"  I  did  not  know  till  yesterday,"  said 
Maiy,  "that there  was  such  a  differ- 
ence  between  the  laws  of  England  and 
the  laws  of  Grod.  But  I  now  promise 
you  that  you  shall  always  bear  rule  ; 
and,  in  return,  I  ask  only  this,  that, 


as  I  shall  observe  the  precept  which 
ei^joins  wives  to  obey  thieir  Imsbaods, 
you  will  observe  that  which  enjoins 
husbands  to  love  their  wives."  Her 
generous  affection  completely  gained 
the  heart  of  William.  From  that  time 
till  the  sad  day  when  he  was  oarried 
away  in  fits  fit>m  her  dying  bed,  thero 
was  entire  Mendship  and  oonfidence 
between  them.  Many  of  her  letters  to 
him  are  extant;  and  they  contain 
abundant  evidence  that  this  man, 
unamiable  as  he  was  in  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude,  had  succeeded  in  inspiring 
a  beautiful  and  virtuous  woman,  bom 
his  superior,  with  a  passion  fond  even 
to  id(Matry. 

The  service  which  Burnet  had  ren- 
dered to  his  country  was  of  hi^ 
moment  A  time  had  arrived  at  which 
it  was  important  to  the  pabHc  safety 
that  there  shoidd  be  entire  conoord 
between  the  Prince  and  Princess. 

Till  after  the  suppressicm  of  the  Wes- 
tern insurrection  grave  causes 
of  dissension   had    separated 
William  from  both  Wlugs  and 
Tories.      He  had  seen    with  J^^J^ 
displeasure  the    attempts    of 
the    Whigs    to    strip    the    executive 
government  of  some  powers  wiiich  he 
thought  necessary  to  its  efficiency  and 
dignity.  He  had»seen  with  still  deeper 
displeasure  the  countenance  given  by 
a  large  section  of  that  party  to  the 
pretensions  of  Monmouth.     The  oppo* 
sition,  it  seemed,  wished  first  to  zoaie 
the  crown  of  England  not  worth  the 
wearing,  and  then  to  place  it  on  the 
head  of  a  bastard  and  impostor.    At 
the  same  time  the  Prince's  reUgioos 
system  differed  widely  from  that  which 
was  the  badge  of  the  Tories.    They 
were  Arminians  and  Prelatists.    They 
looked  down  on  the  Protestant  Churches 
of  the  Continent,  and  regarded  enry 
line  of  their  own  liturgy  and  rubric  as 
scarcely  less  sacred  than  the  go^iels. 
His  opinions  touching  the  meti^hysics 
of   thisology    were    Calvinistic.     His 
opinions  touching  ecclesiastical  polity 
and  modes  of  worship  were  latitodis- 
arian.    He  owned  that  episcc^tacy  was 
a  lawful  and  convenient  form  of  church 
government ;  but  he  spoke  with  sharp- 
ness and  scorn  of  the  bigotry  of  tho« 
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idio  thought  episcopal  ordination  es- 
sential to  a  Chnstian  society.  He  Iiad 
so  scrople  aboat  the  yestments  and 
gestures  prescribed  hj  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  But  he  avowed  that 
he  should  like  the  rites  of  the  Chnrch 
of  England  better  if  they  reminded 
him  less  of  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
Borne.  He  had  been  heard  to  utter 
an  ominous  gfowl  when  first  he  saw, 
in  his  wife's  private  chapel,  an  altar 
decked  after  the  Anglican  fashion,  and 
had  not  seemed  well  pleased  at  finding 
her  with  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity 
in  her  hands.* 
He  therefore  long  observed  the 
contest  between  the  English 
^^  factions  attentively,  but  with- 
5Jad.  °^^  feeling  a  strong  predilec- 
tion for  either  side.  Nor  in 
troth  did  he  ever,  to  the  end  of  his 
hfe,  become  either  a  Whig  or  a  Tory. 
He  vanted  that  which  is  the  common 
gnnmdwork  of  both  characters :  for  he 
never  became  an  EngHshman.  He 
saved  Eng^d,  it  is  true ;  but  he  liever 
bred  her;  and  he  never  obtained  her 
love.  To  him  she  was  always  a  land 
of  erile,  visited  with  reluctance  and 
quitted  with  delight.  Even  when  he 
rendered  to  her  those  services  of  whidi, 
at  this  day,  we  feel  the  happy  effects, 
herwdfiire  was  not  his  cMef  object. 
^Hiatevtt  patriotic  feeling  he  had  was 
ioi  Holland.  There  was  the  stately 
tomb  where  slept  the  great  politician 
vhose  blood,  whose  name,  whose  tem- 
perament, and  whose  genius  he  had 
inherited.  There  the  veiy 
lapt^  sound  of  his  title  was  a  spell 
IXid  which  had,  through  three  gene- 
gj^  rations,  called  forth  the  affec- 
tionate enthusiasm  of  boors 
And  artisans.  The  Dutch  language 
vas  the  lai^uage  of  his  nursery. 
Among  the  Dutch  gentry  he  had 
«ho8en  his  early  friends.  The  amuse- 
ments, the  architecture,  the  landscape 
<rf  his  native  country,  had  taken  hold 
on  his  heart  To  her  he  turned  with 
constant  fondness  from  a  prouder  and 
&irer  rivaL  In  the  gallery  of  White- 
^  he  pined  for  the  familiar  House  in 

•  Dr.  Hooper's  MS.  narratiye,  published  in 
JJe  Appendix  to  Lord  Dnngannon's  Life  of 
"UliaBn. 


the  Wood  at  the  Hague,  and  never 
was  so  happy  as  when  he  could  quit 
the  magnificence  of  Windsor  for  his 
far  humbler  seat  at  Loo.  During  his 
splendid  banishm^it  it  was  his  conso- 
lation to  create  round  him,  by  build- 
ing, planting,  and  digging,  a  scene 
which  might  remind  him  of  the  formal 
piles  of  red  brick,  of  the  long  canals, 
and  of  the  symmetrical  flowerbeds 
among  which  his  early  life  had  been 
passed.  Yet  even  his  affection  for  the 
land  of  his  birth  was  subordinate  to 
another  feeling  which  early  became 
supreme  in  lus  soul,  which  mixed 
itself  with  all  his  passions,  which 
impeUed  him  to  marvellous  enter- 
prises, which  supported  him  when 
sinking  under  mortification,  pain,  sick- 
ness, and  sorrow,  which,  towards  the 
close  of  his  career,  seemed  during  a 
short  time  to  languish,  but  which  soon 
broke  forth  again  fiercer  than  ever,  and 
continued  to  animate  him  even  while 
the  |»rayer  for  the  departing  was  read 
at  his  bedside.  That  feeling  was 
enmity  to  France,  and  to  the  magnifi- 
cent King  who,  in  mooe  than  one 
sense,  represented  France,  and  who 
to  virtues  and  accomplishments  emi- 
nently French  joined  in  large  measure 
that  unquiet,  unscrupulous,  and  vain- 
glorious ambition  which  has  repeatedly 
drawn  on  France  the  resentment  of 
Europe. 

It  is  not  difi&cult  to  trace  the  progress 
of  the  sentiment  which  gradually  pos- 
sessed itself  of  William's  whole  souL 
When  he  was  Uttle  more  than  a  boy 
his  country  had  been  attacked  by  Lewis 
in  ostentatious  defiance  of  justice  and 
public  law,  had  been  overrun,  had  been 
desolated,  had  been  given  up  to  every 
excess  of  rapacity,  licentiousness,  and 
cruelty.  The  Dutch  had  in  dismay 
humbled  themselves  before  the  con- 
queror, and  had  implored  mercy.  They 
had  been  told  in  reply  that,  if  they 
desired  peace,  they  must  resign  their 
independence,  and  do  annual  homage 
to  the  House  of  Bourbon.  The  injured 
nation,  driven  to  despair,  had  opened 
its  dykes,  and  had  called  in  the  sea  as 
an  ally  against  the  French  tyranny. 
It  was  in  the  agony  of  that  conflict, 
when  peasants  were  flying  in  t^ror 
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before  the  invaders,  when  hundreds  of 
fair  gardens  and  pleasure  houses  were 
buried  beneath  the  waves,  when  the 
deliberations  of  the  States  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  fainting  and  the  loud 
weeping  of  ancient  senators  who  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  surviving  the 
freedom  and  glory  of  their  native  land, 
that  William  had  been  called  to  the 
head  of  affairs.  For  a  time  it  seemed 
to  him  that  resistance  was  hopeless. 
He  looked  round  him  for  succour,  and 
looked  in  vain.  Spain  was  unnerved, 
Germany  distracted,  England  corrupted. 
Nothing  seemed  left  to  tiie  young  Stadt- 
holder  but  to  perish  sword  in  hand,  or 
to  be  the  ^neas  of  a  great  emigration, 
and  to  create  another  Holland  in  coun- 
tries beyond  the  reach  of  the  tyranny 
of  France.  No  obstacle  would  then 
remain  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  A  few  years ;  and 
that  House  might  add  to  its  dominions 
Lorraine  and  Flanders,  Castile  and 
Aragon,  Naples  and  Milan,  Mexico  and 
Peru.  Lewis  might  wear  the  imperial 
crown,  might  place  a  prince  of  his 
family  on  the  throne  of  Poland,  might 
be  sole  master  of  Europe  from  the 
Scythian  deserts  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  of  America  from  regions  north  of 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  regions  south 
of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  Such  was 
the  prospect  which  lay  before  William 
when  first  he  entered  on  public  life, 
and  which  never  ceased  to  haunt  him 
till  his  latest  day.  The  French  mo- 
narchy was  to  him  what  the  Roman 
republic  was  to  Hannibal,  what  the 
Ottoman  power  was  to  Scanderbeg, 
what  the  Southron  domination  was  to 
Wallace.  Religion  gave  her  sanction 
to  that  intense  and  unquenchable  ani- 
mosity. Hundreds  of  Calvinistic 
preachers  proclaimed  that  the  same 
power  which  had  set  apart  Samson  &om 
*  the  womb  to  be  the  scourge  of  the  Phi- 
listine, and  which  had  called  Gideon 
from  the  threshing  floor  to  smite  the 
Midianite,  had  raised  up  William  of 
Orange  to  be  the  champion  of  all  free 
nations  and  of  all  pure  Churches ;  nor 
was  this  notion  without  influence  on 
his  own  mind.  To  the  confidence  which 
the  heroic  fatalist  placed  in  his  high 
destiny  and  in  his  sacred  cause  is  to  be 


partly  attributed  his  singular  indifie^ 
ence  to  danger.     He  had  a  great  work 
to  do ;  and  till  it  was  done  nothing 
could  harm  him.    Therefore  it  was  that, 
in  spite  of  the  prognostications  of  jAj- 
sicians,   he    recovered  from   maladies 
which  seemed  hopeless,  that  bands  of 
assassins  conspired  in  vain  against  his 
life,  that  the  open  skiff  to  which  be 
trusted  himself  on  a   starless  niglit, 
amidst  raging  waves,  and  near  a  treache- 
rous  shore,  brought  him  safe  to  lasi 
and  that,  on  twenty  fields  of  battle,  the 
cannon  balls  passed  him  by  to  ri^t 
and  left.    The  ardour  and  perseverance 
with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  his 
mission  have  scarcely  anj  parallel  in 
history.    In  comparison  with  his  great 
object  he  held  the  lives  of  other  men 
as  cheap  as  his  own.     It  was  but  too 
much  the  habit  even  of  the  most  hu* 
mane  and  generous  soldiers  of  that  ag« 
to  think  very  lightly  of  the  bloodshed 
and  devastation  inseparable  from  great 
martial    exploits;    and  the   heart  of 
William  was  steeled,  not  only  by  joo- 
feesional   insensibility,    but    by   that 
sterner  insensibility  which  is  the  ef^ 
of  a  sense  of  duty.     Three  great  coali- 
tions, three  long  and  bloody  ware  in 
which  all  Europe  from  the  Vistula  to 
the  Western  Ocean  was  in  arms,  are  to 
be  ascribed  to  his  unconquerable  ^lergy. 
When  in  1678  the  States  General,  ex- 
hausted and  disheartened,  were  desirous 
of  repose,  his  voice  was   still  against 
sheathing  the  sword.      If  peace  was 
made,  it  was  made  only  because  he 
could  not  breathe  into  other  men  a 
spirit  as  fierce  and  determined  as  h^ 
own.    At  the  very  last  moment,  in  the 
hope  of  breaking  off  the  negotiation 
which  he  knew  to  be  aU  but  condoded, 
he  fought  one  of  the  most  bloody  and 
obstinate  battles  of  that  age.    From 
the  day  on  which  the  treaty  of  Nime- 
guen  was  signed,  he  began  to  meditate 
a  second  coalition.     Hia  contest  with 
Lewis,  transferred  from  the  field  to  the 
cabinet,  was  soon   exasperated  by  a 
private  feud.    In  talents,  temper,  man- 
ners, and   opinions,   the  nvak  were 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other. 
Lewis,  polite  and  dignified,  profuse  and 
voluptuous,  fond  of  display  and  srerse 
from  danger,  a  munificent  patron  of 
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arts  and  letters,  and  a  cruel  persecutor 
of  Calvinists,  presented  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  William,  simple  in  tastes, 
ungracious  in  demeanour,  indefatigable 
and  intrepid  in  war,  regardless  of  all 
the  ornamental  branches  of  knowledge, 
and  firmly  attached  to  the  theology  of 
Genera.      The   enemies  did  not  long 
observe  those  courtesies  which  men  of 
their  rank,  even  when  opposed  to  each 
other  at  the  head  of  armies,  seldom 
neglect.    William,  indeed,  went  through 
the  form  of  tendering  his  best  services 
to  Lewis.     But  this  civility  was  rated 
at  its  true  value,  and  requited  with  a 
dry  reprimand.  The  great  King  aflfected 
ccmtempt  for  the  petty  Prince  who  was 
the  servant  of  a  confederacy  of  trading 
towns ;  and  to  every  mark  of  contempt 
the  dauntless  Stadtholder  replied  by  a 
fresh  defiance.     William  took  his  title, 
a  title  which  the  events  of  the  preceding 
century  had  made  one  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious in  Europe,  from  a  city  which 
lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhone  not  far 
from  Avignon,  and  which,  like  Avignon, 
though  enclosed  on  every  side  by  the 
French  territory,  was  properly  a  fief 
not  of  the  French  but  of  the  Imperial 
Crown.     liewis,  with  that  ostentatious 
contempt  of  public  law  which  was  cha- 
racteristic  of  him,   occupied  Orange, 
dismantled  the  fortifications,  and  con- 
fiscated the  revenues.  William  declared 
aloud  at  his  table  before  many  persons 
that  he  would  make  the  most  Christian 
King  repent  the  outrage,  and  when 
question^  about  these  words  by  Lewis's 
Ambassador,  the  Count  of  Avaux,  posi- 
tively refused  either  to  retract  them  or 
to  explain  them  away.     The  quarrel 
was  carried  so  far  that  the  French  mi- 
nister could   not  venture  to  present 
himself  at  the    drawingroom  of  the 
Princess  for  fear  of  receiving  some 
afih)nt* 

The  feeling  with  which  William  re- 
gnded  France  explains  the  whole  of 
his  ^licy  towards  England.  His  public 
ipint  was  an  European  public  spirit. 
The  chief  object  of  his  care  was  not  our 
ulaiid,  not  even  his  native  Holland, 
bat  the  great  community  of  nations 

•  Avwuc,  Negotiations,  Aug.  ij. J  Sept.  ij., 
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threatened  with  subjugation  by  one  too 
powerful  member.  Those  who  commit 
the  error  of  considering  him  as  an  Eng- 
lish statesman  must  necessarily  see  his 
whole  life  in  a  false  light-,  and  will  be 
unable  to  discover  any  principle,  good 
or  bad,  Whig  or  Tory,  to  which  some 
of  his  most  important  acts  can  be  re- 
ferred. But,  when  we  consider  him  as 
a  man  whose  especial  task  was  to  join 
a  crowd  of  feeble,  divided  and  dispi- 
rited states  in  firm  and  energetic  union 
against  a  common  enemy,  when  we 
consider  him  as  a  man  in  whose  eyes 
England  was  important  chiefly  because, 
without  her,  the  great  coalition  which 
he  projected  must  be  incomplete,  we 
shall  be  forced  to  admit  that  no  long 
career  recorded  in  history  has  been 
more  uniform  from  the  beginning  to  the 
dose  than  that  of  this  great  Prince.* 

The  clue  of  .which  we  are  now 
possessed  will  enable  us  to  nti  policy 
track  without  difficulty  the  S?o!Si"' 
course,  in  reality  consistent,  °^^ 
though  in  appearance  sometimes  tor- 
tuous, which  he  pursued  towards  our 
domestic  factions.  He  clearly  saw  what 
had  not  escaped  persons  far  inferior 
to  him  in  sagacity,  that  the  ent-er- 
prise  on  whidi  his  whole  soul  was 
intent  would  probably  be  successful  if 
England  were  on  his  side,  would  be  of 
uncertain  issue  if  England  were  neutral, 
and  would  be  hopeless  if  England  acted 
as  she  had  acted  in  the  days  of  the 
CabaL  He  saw  not  less  clearly  that 
between  the  foreign  policy  and  the 
domestic  policy  of  the  English  govern- 
ment there  was  a  close  connection; 
that  the  sovereign  of  this  country,  act- 
ing in  harmony  with  the  legislature, 
must  always  have  a  great  sway  in  the 
afiairs  of  Christendom,  and  must  also 

*  I  caanot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  quot- 
ing Massillon's  unfriendly,  yet  discriminating 
and  noble,  character  of  William.  "  Un  prince 
prof  end  dans  sea  vues;  habile  &  former  des 
lignes  et  ^  r^unir  les  esprits ;  plus  heureux  d, 
exciter  les  gnerres  qu'd  combattre ;  plus  & 
craindre  encore  dans  le  secret  du  cabinet, 
qu'^  la  t^te  des  arm6es ;  un  ennemi  que  la 
halne  du  nom  Fran<?ai8  avoit  rendu  capable 
d'imaginer  de  grandes  choses  et  de  les  exficu- 
ter ;  un  de  ces  g6nies  qui  semblent  §tre  n6s 
pour  mouvotr  &  leur  gr6  les  peuples  et  lea 
souverains;  im  grand  homme,  s'il  n'avoit 
jamais  vonln  6tre  roi."— Oraison  ifnn&bre  de 
M.  lo  Dauphin. 
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have  an  obyious  interest  in  o|^sing 
the  undue  aggrandisement  of  any  Con- 
tinental potentate ;  that,  on  the  other 
hand,   the    sovereign,   distrosted  and 
thwarted  by  the  le^slature,  conld  be  of 
little  weight  in  European  politics,  and 
that  the  whole  of  that  little  weight 
would  be  thrown  into  the  wrong  scale. 
The  Prince's  first  wish  therefore  was 
that  there  should  be  concord  between 
the  throne  and  the  Parliament.    How 
that  concord  should  be  established,  and 
on  which  side  concessions  should  be 
made,  were,  in  his  view,  questions  of 
secondary  importance.    He  would  have 
been  best  pleased,  no  doubt,  to  see  a 
complete  reconciliation  eflTected  without 
the  sacrifice  of  one  tittle  of  the  pre- 
rogative.   For  in  the  integrity  of  that 
prerogative  he  had  a  reversionary  in- 
terest ;  and  he  was,  by  nature,  at  least 
as  covetous  of  power  and  as  impatient 
of  restraint  as  any  of  the  Stuarts.    But 
there  was  no  flower  of  the  crown  which 
he  was  not  prepared  to  sacrifice,  even 
after  the  crown  had  been  placed  on  his 
own  head,  if  he  could  only  be  convinced 
that  such  a  sacrifice  was  indispensably 
necessary  to  his  great  design.    In  the 
days  of   the  Popish    plot,   therefore, 
though  he  disapproved  of  the  violence 
with  which  the  opposition  attacked  the 
Toyal  authority,  he  exhorted  the  go- 
vernment to  give  way.     The  conduct 
of  the  Commons,  he  said,  as  respected 
domestic  afiairs,  was  most  unreason- 
able:  but  while  the   Commons  were 
discontented  the  liberties  of  Europe 
could  never  be  safe ;  and  to  that  para- 
mount consideration  every  other  con- 
sideration ought  to  yield.     On  these 
principles  he  acted  when  the  Exclusion 
Bill  had  thrown  the  nation  into  con- 
vulsions.   There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  he  encouraged  the  opposition  to 
bring  forward  that  bill  or  to  reject  the 
offers  of  compromise  which  were  re- 
peatedly made  fix>m  the  throne.    But 
when  it  became  dear  that,  unless  that 
bill  were  carried,   there  would  be  a 
serious  breach  between  the  Commons 
and  the  Court,  he  in^cated  very  intel- 
ligibly, though  with  decorous  reserve, 
his  opinion  Qiat  the  representatives  of 
the  people  ought  to  be  conciliated  at 
any  price.    When  a  violent  and  rapid 


reflux  of  public  feeling  had  left  tht 
Whig  party  for  a  time  utterly  helplesa^ 
he  attempted  to  attain  his  grand  object 
by  a  new  road  perhaps  more  agreeable 
to  his  temper  than  that  which  he  had 
previously  tried.  In  the  altered  tempef 
of  the  nation  there  was  little  chanet 
that  any  Parliament  disposed  to  crm 
the  wishes  of  the  sovereign  would  be 
elected.  Charles  was  for  a  time  mastcE. 
To  gain  Charles,  therefore,  was  the 
Prince's  flrst  wish.  In  the  sunmief  of 
1683,  almost  at  the  moment  at  wfaidi 
the  detection  of  the  Rye  House  plot 
made  the  discomfiture  of  the  Whigs 
and  the  triumph  of  the  King  complete^ 
events  took  place  elsewhere  irfaidt 
William  could  not  behold  without  ex* 
treme  anxiety  and  alarm.  The  Tuidsh 
armies  advanced  to  the  suburbs  of 
Vienna.  The  great  Austrian  monarchy, 
on  the  support  of  which  the  Prince  had 
reckoned,  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of 
destruction.  Bentinck  -was  thodoif 
sent  in  ha.ste  from  the  Hague  to  Los- 
don,  was  charged  to  omit  nothing  which 
might  be  necessary  to  conciliate  the 
English  court,  and  was  pcurticularlj  in- 
structed to  express  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  horror  with  which  his  master 
regarded  the  Whig  conspiracy. 

During  the  eighteen,  months  which 
followed,  there  was  some  hope  that  the 
influence  of  Halifax  would  prevail,  and 
that  the  court  of  Whitehall  would  re- 
turn to  the  poHcy  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
To  that  hope  WiUiam  fondly  dnng. 
He  spared  no  effort  to  propitiate  Charles. 
The  hospitality  which  Monmouth  fonnd 
at  the  Hague  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  Pnnce's  anxiety  to  gratify  the 
real  wishes  of  Monmouth's  father.  As 
soon  as  Charles  died,  William,  stiQ 
adhering  imchangeably  to  his  objects 
again  changed  his  course.  He  had 
sheltered  Monmouth  to  please  the  late 
King.  That  the  present  King  might 
have  no  reason  to  complain  Monmcmth 
was  dismissed.  We  have  seen  that, 
when  the  Western  insurrection  bnAe 
out,  the  British  regiments  in  the  Pntch 
service  were,  by  the  active  exertions  of 
the  Prince,  sent  over  to  their  own 
country  op  the  first  requisition.  Indeed 
William  even  offered  to  command  in 
person  against  the  rebels  ;  and  that  the 
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offer  was  made  in  perfect  sincerity  cannot 
be  doubted  by  those  who  have  perused 
his  confidential  letters  to  Bentinck.* 

The  Prince  was  evidently  at  this 
time  inclined  to  hope  that  the  great 
plan,  to  which  in  his  mind  everytiiing 
else  was  subordinate,  might  obtain  the 
approbation  and  support  of  his  father 
in  law.  The  high  tone  which  James 
was  then  holding  towards  France,  the 
Tidiness  with  which  he  consented  to  a 
defensive  alliance  with  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, the  inclination  which  he  showed 
to  connect  himself  with  the  House  of 
Austria,  encouraged  this  expectation. 
Bat  in  a  short  time  the  prospect  was 
daxJLened.  The  disgrace  of  Halifax, 
tiie  breach  between  James  and  the 
ParHament,  the  prorogation,  the  an- 
nomicanent  distinctly  made  by  the 
Sing  to  the  foreign  ministers  that 
Continental  politics  should  no  longer 
divert  his  attention  from  internal  mea- 
sures tending  to  strengthen  his  prero- 
gative and  to  promote  the  interest  of 
his  Church,  put  an  end  to  the  delusion. 
It  was  plain  that,  when  the  European 
crisis  came,  England  would,  if  James 
were  her  mastCT,  either  remain  inactive 
or  act  in  conjunction  with  France.  And 
the  European  crisds  was  drawing  near. 
The  House  of  Austria  had,  by  a  succes- 
sion of  victories,  been  secured  from 
danger  on  the  side  of  Turkey,  and  was 
no  longer  under  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting patiently  to  the  encroachments 
T„^  ^  and  insults  of  Lewis.  Accord- 
*"«»*>«i^  ingly,  in  July  1686,  a  treaty 
WW  ffigned  at  Augsburg  by  which  the 
Princes  of  the  Empire  bound  them- 
selves closely  together  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  defence.  The  Kings  of 
Spain  and  Sweden  were  parties  to  this 
compact,  the  King  of  Spain  as  sove- 
r^gn  of  the  provinces  contained  in  the 
twde  of  Burgundy,  and  the  King  of 

•  Joar  example, "  Je  crols  M.  Feversham  nn 
tzte  brave  et  honeste  homme.  Mais  je  doute 
B^Q  %  asBez  d'ezp6rience  k  diriger  une  £d  grande 
adEdre  qa*il  a  snr  le  bras.  Dieu  liii  donne  un 
noofei  prompt  et  henrenx  I  Mais  je  ne  suis 
p«liorHd'inqra6tude.*'— Jtily.^.1685.  Again, 
sfter  Ike  had  received  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Sedsemoor, "  Dieu  soit  Iou6  da  bon  soccds  que 
tea  tvoopesda  Roy  ont  eu  contre  les  rebelles. 
Je  De  donte  pas  qne  cette  affaire  ne  soit  en- 
tUxeBOOit  asBonpie,  et  que  le  rdgne  du  Boy 
lieureax,  ce  que  Dieu  veuillc."    July  |g. 


Sweden  as  Duke  of  Pomerania.  The 
confederates  declared  that  they  had 
no  intebtion  to  attack  and  no  wish 
to  offend  any  power,  but  that  they 
were  determined  to  tolerate  no  in- 
fraction of  those  rights  which  the  G-er- 
manic  body  held  under  the  sanction 
of  public  law  and  public  faith.  They 
pledged  themselves  to  stand  by  each 
other  in  case  of  need,  and  fixed  the 
amount  of  force  which  each  member  of 
the  league  was  to  furnish  if  it  should 
be  necessary  to  repel  aggression.*  The 
name  of  William  did  not  appear  in 
this  instrument:  but  all  men  knew 
that  it  was  his  work,  and  foresaw  that 
he  would  in  no  long  time  be  again  the 
captain  of  a  coalition  against  France. 
Between  him  and  the  vassal  of  France 
there  could,  in  such  circumstances,  be 
no  cordial  good  wiU.  There  was  no 
open  rupture,  no  interchange  of  menaces 
or  reproaches.  But  the  father  in  law 
and  the  son  in  law  were  separated  com- 
pletely and  for  ever. 

At  the  very  time  at  which  the  Prince 
was  thus  estranged  from  the  ■wmiam 
English  court,  the  causes  which  J^°^ 
had  hitherto  produced  a  cool-  oi  the 
ness  between  him  and  the  two  fp^t^ 
great  sections  of  the  English  ^^^ 
people  disappeared.  A  large  portion, 
perhaps  a  numerical  majority,  of  the 
Whigs  had  favoured  the  pretensions  of 
Monmouth:  but  Monmouth  was  now 
no  more.  The  Tories,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  entertained  apprehensions 
that  the  interests  of  the  Anglican 
Church  might  not  be  safe  under  the 
rule  of  a  man  bred  among  Dutch  Pres- 
byterians, and  weU  known  to  hold  lati- 
tudinarian  opinions  about  robes,  cere- 
monies, and  Bishops;  but,  since  that 
beloved  Church  had  been  threatened 
by  far  more  formidable  dangers  from  a 
very  different  quarter,  these  apprehen- 
sions had  lost  almost  all  their  power. 
Thus,  at  the  same  moment,  both  the 
great  parties  began  to  fix  their  hopes 
and  their  affections  on  the  same  leader. 
Old  repubKcans  could  not  reftise  their 
confidence  to  one  who  had  worthily 
filled,  during  many  years,  the  highest 
magistracy  of  a  republic.    Old  royalists 

*  The  treaty  will  be  found  in  the  Eecueil 
des  Traitc^s,  iv.  No.  209. 
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conceived  that  tliey  acted  according  to 
their  principles  in  paying  profound  re- 
spect to  a  Mnce  so  near  to  the  throne. 
At  this  conjuncture  it  was  of  the  highest 
moment  that  there  should  be  entire 
imion  between  William  and  Mary.  A 
misunderstanding  between  the  pre- 
sumptive heiress  of  the  crown  and  her 
husband  must  have  produced  a  schism 
in  that  vast  mass  which  was  from  all 
quarters  gathering  round  one  common 
rallying  point.  Happily  all  risk  of 
such  misunderstanding  was  averted  in 
the  critical  instant  by  the  interposition 
of  Burnet ;  and  the  Prince  became  the 
unquestioned  chief  of  the  whole  of  that 
party  which  was  opposed  to  the  govem- 
ment>  a  party  almost  coextensive  with 
the  nation. 

There  is  not  the  least  reason    to 
believe  that  he  at  this  time  meditated 
the  great  enterprise  to  which  a  stem 
necessity  afterwards  drove  him.    He 
was  aware  that  the  public  mind  of 
England,  though  heated  by  grievances, 
was  by  no  means  ripe  for  revolution. 
He  would  doubtless  gladly  have  avoided 
the  scandal  which  must  be  the  effect 
of  a  mortal  quarrel  between  persons 
bound  together  by  the  closest  ties  of 
consangmnity  and  affinity.     Even  his 
ambition  made  him  uniinlling  to  owe 
to  violence  that  greatness  which  might 
soon  be  his  ■  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature  and  of  law.     For  he  well  knew 
that,  if  the  crown  descended  to  his 
wife    regularly,    all   its    prerogatives 
would  descend  unimpaired  with  it,  and 
that,  if  it  were  obtained  by  election, 
it  must  be  taken  subject  to  such  con- 
ditions as  the  electors  might  think  fit 
to  impose.    He  meant,  therefore,  as  it 
appears,  to  wait  with  patience  for  the 
day  when  he  might  govern    by  an 
imdisputed  title,  and  to  content  him- 
self in  the  meantime  with  exercising  a 
great  influence  on  English  affairs,  as 
first  Prince  of  the  blood,  and  as  head 
of   the    party  which    was    decidedly 
preponderant  in  the  nation,  and  which 
was  certain,  whenever  a  Parliament 
should  meet,  to  be  decidedly  prepon- 
derant in  both  Houses. 

Already,  it  is  true,  he  had  been 
urged  by  an  adviser,  less  sagacious 
and  more  impetuous  than  himself,  to  try 


a  bolder  course.     This  adviser  was  th( 
young  Lord  Mordaunt.    That  -,^^ 
age  had   produced   no  more  pcon>*«* 
inventive  genius,  and  no  more  "£l2? 
daring  spirit.   But,  if  a  design  ^^• 
was  splendid,  Mordaunt  seldom 
inquired  whether  it  were  practicable. 
His  life  was  a  wild  romance  made  op 
of  mysterious  intrigues,  both  politick 
and    amorous,   of   violent    axd  rapid 
changes  of  scene  and  fortune,  and  oi 
victories  resembling  those  of  Amadis 
and  Launcelot  rather  than  those  of 
Luxemburg  and  Eugene.   The  episodes 
interspersed  in  this  strange  stoiy  were 
of  a  piece  with  the  main  plot.    Among 
them  were  midnight  encounters  with 
generous  robbers,  and  rescues  of  noble 
and  beautiful  ladies   from  ravisheis. 
Mordaunt,  having  distinguished  him* 
self  by  the   eloquence  and  audadtr 
with  which,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he 
had  opposed  the  court,  repaired,  soon 
after  the  prorogation,  to  the  Hagoe, 
and  strongly  recommended  an  imme- 
diate descent  on  England.     He  had 
persuaded  himself  that  it  would  be  as 
easy  to  surprise  three  great  kingdoms 
as  belong  afterwards  found  it  to  sur- 
prise Barcelona.    William  lis-  ^^j^^^ 
tened,  meditated,  and  replied,  r^<*>* 
in  general  terms,  that  he  took     *** 
a  great  interest  in    English    afiairs, 
and  would  keep  his  attention  fixed  on 
them.*     Whatever  his   purpose  had 
been,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  han 
chosen  a  rash  and  vainglorious  knight- 
errant  for  his  confidant.     Between  th« 
two  men  there  was  nothing  in  common 
except  personal  courage,  which  rose  in 
both  to  the  height  of  ^bulous  heroism. 
Mordaunt  wanted  merely  to  eiyoy  die 
excitement  of  conflict,  and  to  make 
men  stare.     William  had  one  great 
end  ever  before  him.     Towards  that 
end  he  was  impelled  by  a  strong  pas- 
sion which  appeared  to  him  under  the 
guise  of  a  sacred  duty.    Towards  that 
end  he  toiled  with  a  patience  resem- 
bling, as  he  once  said,  the  patience 
with  which  he  had  seen  a  boatman  on 
a  canal  strain  against  an  adverse  eddj, 
often  swept  back,  but  never  ceasing  to 
puU,  and  content  if,  by  the  iaboor  of 

•  Burnet,  1. 761. 
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hours,  a  few  yards  could  be  gained.* 
Exploits  which  brought  the  Pnnce  no 
nearer  to  his  object,  however  glorious 
they  might  be  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Tulgar,  were  in  his  judgment  boyish 
vanities,  and  no  part  of  the  real  busi- 
ness of  life. 

He  determined  to  reject  Mordaunt's 
advice;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  determination  was  wise.  Had 
William,  in  1686,  or  even  in  1687, 
attempted  to  do  what  he  did  with  such 
sgnal  success  in  1688,  it  is  probable 
that  many  Whigs  would  have  risen  in 
amis  at  his  calL  But  he  would  have 
found  that  the  nation  was  not  yet 
prepared  to  welcome  a  deliverer  from 
a  foreign  country,  and  that  the  Church 
had  not  yet  been  provoked  and  insulted 
bto  foigetfdlness  of  the  tenet  which 
had  long  been  her  peculiar  boast.  The 
old  Cavaliers  would  have  flocked  to 
the  royal  standard.  There  would  pro- 
bably have  been  in  all  the  three  kmg- 
doms  a  civil  war  as  long  and  fierce  as 
that  of  the  preceding  generation. 
While  that  war  was  raging  in  the 
British  Isles,  what  might  not  Lewis 
attempt  on  the  Continent  ?  And  what 
hope  wonld  there  be  for  Holland, 
drained  of  her  troops,  and  abandoned 
by  her  Stadtholder  ? 
William  therefore  contented  himself 

for  the  present  with  taking 
^i^  measures  to  unite  and  animate 
5J^  that  mighty  opposition  of 
JJ^tJw  which    he    had    become    the 

head.  This  was  not  difficult. 
The  Bill  of  the  Hydes  had  excited 
throughout  England  extreme  alarm 
and  indignation.  Men  felt  that  the 
question  now  was,  not  whether  Pro- 
t«8Untism  should  be  dominant,  but 
Tihether  it  should  be  tolerated.  The 
Treasurer  had  been  succeeded  by  a 
board,  of  which  a  Papist  was  the  head. 
The  PriTy  Seal  had  been  entrusted  to 
a  P^nst.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  had  been  succeeded  by  a  man 
vliohad  absolutely  no  claim  to  high 
J^bue  except  that  he  was  a  Papist. 
Tbt  last  person  whom  a  government 
baring  in  view  the  general  interests  of 
the  empire  would  have  sent  to  Dublin 
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as  Deputy  was  TyrconneL  His  brutal 
manners  made  him  imfit  to  represent 
the  majesty  of  the  crown.  The  fee- 
bleness of  his  understanding  and  the 
violence  of  his  temper  made  him  unfit 
to  conduct  grave  business  of  state. 
The  deadly  animosity  which  he  felt 
towards  the  possessors  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  made  him 
especially  unfit  to  rule  that  kingdom. 
But  the  intemperance  of  his  bigotry 
was  thought  amply  to  atone  for  the 
intemperance  of  all  his  other  passions ; 
and,  in  consideration  of  the  hatred 
which  he  bore  to  the  reformed  faith, 
he  was  suffered  to  indulge  without 
restraint  his  hatred  of  the  English 
name.  This,  then,  was  the  real  mean- 
ing of  His  Majesty's  respect  for  the 
rights  of  conscience.  He  wished  his 
Parliament  to  remove  all  the  disabilities 
which  had  been  imposed  on  Papists, 
merely  in  order  that  he  might  himself 
impose  disabilities  equally  galling  on 
Protestants.  It  was  plain  that,  imder 
such  a  prince,  apostasy  was  the  only 
road  to  greatness.  It  was  a  roao, 
however,  which  few  ventured  to  take. 
For  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was 
thoroughly  roused;  and  every  renegade 
had  to  endure  such  an  amount  of 
public  scorn  and  detestation  as  cannot 
be  altogether  unfelt  even  by  the  most 
callous  natures. 

It  is  true  that  several  remarkable 
conversions  had  recently  taken  j,^^^^^ 
place  ;  but  they  were  such  as  »ion»  to" 
did  Uttle  credit  to  the  Church  ^''^'^• 
of  Rome.    Two  men  of  high  rank  had 
joined  her  communion;   Henry  Moi- 
daunt.  Earl  of  Peterborough,  pcter. 
and    James    Cecil,    Earl    of  ^^^^ 
Salisbury.      But    Peterborough,    who 
had  been  an  active  soldier,  courtier, 
and  negotiator,  was  now  broken  down 
by  years   and  infirmities;   and  those 
who  saw  him  totter  about  the  galleries 
of  "Whitehall,  leaning  on  a  stick  and 
swathed  up   in  flannels  and  plasters, 
comforted  themselves  for  hi?  defection 
by  remarking  that  he  had  not  changed 
his  religion  till  he  had   outUved  his 
faculties.*    Salisbury  was  foolish  to  a 
proverb.    His  flgure  was  so  bloated  by 

*  See  the  pooms  entitled  The  Converts  and 
The  Delusion. 
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sensual  indulgence  as  to  be  almost  in- 
capaUe  of  moving;  and  this 
"^*  sluggish  body  was  the  abode 
of  an  equally  sluggish  mind.  He  was 
represented  in  popular  lampoons  as 
a  man  made  to  be  duped,  as  a  man 
who  had  hitherto  been  the  prey  of 
gamesters,  and  who  might  as  well 
be  the  prey  of  friars.  A  pasquinade, 
which,  about  the  time  of  Kochester^s 
retirement^  was  fixed  on  the  door  of 
Salisbury  House  in  the  Strand,  de- 
scribed in  coarse  terms  the  horror  with 
which  t^e  wise  Bobert  Cecil,  if  he 
could  rise  from  his  grave,  would  see  to 
what  a  creature  his  honours  had 
descended.* 

These  were  the  highest  in  station 
among  the  proselytes  of  James.  There 
were  other  renegades  of  a  very  different 
kind,  needy  men  of  parts  who  w^re  de- 
stitute of  principle  and  of  all  sense  of 
wycher-  Personal  dignity.  There  is 
i«y*  reason  to  believe  that  among 

these  was  William  Wycherley,  the 
most  licentious  and  hardhearted  writer 
of  a  singularly  lic^itious  and  hard- 
hearted schooLf  It  is  certain  that 
Matthew  Tindal,  who,  at  a 
later  period,  acquired  great 
notoriety  by  writing  against  Chnsti- 
anity,  was  at  this  time  received  into 
the  bosom  of  the  infallible  Church,  a 
fact  which,  as  may  easily  be  supposed, 
the  divines  with  whom  he  was  subse- 
quently engaged  in  controversy  did 
not  suffer  to  sink  into  oblivion.  |  A 
still  more  in£unous  apostate  was 
Joseph  Haines,  whose  name  is 
now  almost  forgotten,  but  who 
was  well  known  in  his  own  time  as  an 
adventurer  of  versatile  parts,  sharper, 
coiner,  false  witness,  sham  bail,  dan- 
cing master,  buffoon,  poet,  comedian. 
Some  of  his  prologues  and  epilogues 
were  much  admired  by  his  contempo- 
raries :  and  his  merit  as  an  actor  was 
universally  acknowledged.     This  man 

•  The  lines  are  in  the  Collecfcion  of  Btste 
Poems. 

t  Our  information  about  Wychorley  is  very 
•canty  :  but  two  things  are  certain,  that  in 
his  later  years  he  called  himself  a  Pa^et, 
and  that  he  reoeiyed  money  from  James.  I 
have  very  little  doubt  that  he  was  a  hired 
convert. 

t  See  the  article  on  him  in  the  Biographia 
Britannica. 
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professed  himself  a  Boman  Catlu^ 
and  went  to  Italy  in  the  retinue  of 
Castelmaine,  but  was  soon  dismissed 
for  misconduct.  If  anv  credit  be  doe 
to  a  tradition  which  was  long  presen-ed 
in  the  green  room,  Haines  had  tk 
impudence  to  affirm  that  the  Yiigia 
Mary  had  appeared  to  him  and  called 
him  to  repentance.  After  the  Bev(da* 
tion,  he  attempted  to  make  his  peace 
with  the  town  by  a  penance  more 
scandalous  than  his  offence.  One 
night,  before  he  acted  in  a  farce,  k 
appeared  on  the  stage  in  a  white  sbeei 
with  a  torch  in  his  hand,  and  recited 
some  profane  and  indecent  doggerd, 
which  he  called  his  recantation.* 

With  the  name  of  Haines  was  joined, 
in  many  libels,  the  name  of  -^ 
a  more  illustrious  renegade, 
John  Diyden.  Dryden  was  now  a|h 
proaching  the  decline  <^  life.  After 
many  successes  and  many  failures,  be 
had  at  length  attained,  by  genenl 
consent)  title  first  place  among  liiiBg 
English  poets.  His  claims  on  the 
gratitude  of  James  were  superior  to 
those  of  any  man  of  letters  in  the 
kingdom.  But  James  cared  little  for 
verses  and  mudi  for  money.  Froa 
the  day  of  his  accession  he  set  himself 
to  ma^e  small  economical  leSoTos, 
such  as  bring  on  a  government  the 
reproach  of  meanness  without  pro- 
ducing any  perceptible  relief  to  ^ 
finances.  One  of  the  victims  of  tkk 
ii^udidous  parsimony  was  BiydsD.  A. 
pension  of  a  hundred  a  year  which  hsij 
been  given  to  him  by  Charles  and 
expired  with  Charles  was  not 
The  demise  of  the  Crown  made 
necessary  that  the  Poet  Lai 
should  have  a  new  patent ;  and 
were  given  that,  in  this  patent^ 
annual  butt  of  sack,  originally  _ 
to  Jonscm,  and  continu^  to  Joi 
successors,  should  be  omittedf 
was  the  only  notice  which  tiie 
during  the  first  year  of  his 
deigned   to    bestow    on   the 

*  See  James  Qnin*s  account  of  EaiosJ 
Daviee's  MiBceUanies ;  Tom  Brown's  Wo  * 
Lives  of  Sharpers ;  Drydem'a  Bptlogoe  to 
Secular  Masque. 

t  This  fact,  which  escaped  the  minntr 
searches  of  Malone,  appears  from  the '~ 
Letter  Book  of  1685. 
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satirist  who,  in  the  very  criais  of  the 
great  «tragg^e  of  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
had  spread  terror  through  the  Whig 
ranks.  Diyden  was  poor  and  impatient 
of  poverty.  He  knew  little  and 
cared  little  about  religion.  If  anj 
sentiment  was  deeply  fixed  in  him, 
that  soitiment  was  an  aversion  to 
priests  of  all  persuasions,  Levites, 
Angara,  Muftis,  Boman  Catholic  di- 
mes, Presbyterian  divines,  divines  of 
the  Choreh  of  England.  He  was  not 
natorally  a  man  of  high  spirit;  and 
his  poiBnits  had  been  by  no  means 
sndi  as  were  likely  to  give  elevation 
or  ddicacy  to  his  mind.  He  had, 
daring  many  years,  earned  his  daily 
bread  bj  pandering  to  the  vicious 
taste  of  the  i»t,  and  by  grossly  flatter- 
ing rich  and  noble  patrons.  Self-re- 
spect and  a  fine  sense  of  the  becoming 
were  not  to  be  expected  from  one  who 
had  led  a  life  of  mendicancy  and  adu- 
lation. Finding  that,  if  he  continued 
to  can  himself  a  Protestant,  his  services 
voold  be  overlooked,  he  declared  him- 
self a  Papist  The  King's  parsimony 
•peedily  relaxed.  Dryden's  pension 
vas  restcnred:  the  arrears  were  paid 
tf;  and  he  was  employed  to  defend 
Ins  new  religion  both  in  prose  and 
Twse.* 

Two  eminent  men,  Samuel  Johnson 
tad  Walter  Scott,  have  done  their  best 
fe  persaade  themselves  and  others  that 
this  memorable  conversion  was  sincere. 
^  was  natural  that  they  should  be 
dfleiroos  to  remove  a  disgraceful  stain 
1^  the  memoiy  of  one  whose  genius 
ttey  justly  admnred,  and  with  whose 
politick  feelings  they  strongly  sympa- 
^ised;  but  the  impartial  historian 
^nst  with  regret  pronounce  a  very 
:4ffepent  judgment.  There  will  always 
^  a  strong  presumption  against  the 
•ncerity  of  a  conversion  by  which  the 
tonrert  is  directly  a  gainer.  In  the 
<a8e  of  Dryden  there  is  nothing  to 

*  It  has  lately  been  asserted  that  Drjden's 
P^on  was  restored  long  before  he  turned 
f^st,  and  that  therefore  it  ought  not  to  be 
^>Biidered  as  the  price  of  his  apostasy.  But 
»«  it  an  entire  mistake.  Dryden's  pension 
■*»«  restored  by  lettera  patent  of  the  4th  of 
3^h  168| ;  and  his  apostasy  had  been  the 
Wk  of  the  town  at  least  six  wedcs  before. 
8ee  Erelyn'B  Diary,  January  19. 16«|.  (1857.) 


countervail  this  presumption.  His 
theological  writings  abundantly  prove 
that  he  had  never  sought  with  diligence 
and  anxiety  to  leam  the  truth,  and  that 
his  knowledge  both  of  the  Church  which 
he  quitted  and  of  the  Church  which  he 
entOTedwas  of  the  most  superficial  kind. 
Kor  was  his  subsequent  conduct  that  of 
a  man  whom  a  strong  sense  of  duty  had 
constrained  to  take  a  step  of  awful  im- 
portance. Had  he  been  such  a  man, 
the  same  conviction  which  had  led 
him  to  join  the  Church  of  Borne  would 
surely  have  prevented  him  from  violat- 
ing grossly  and  habitually  rules  which 
that  Church,  in  common  with  every 
other  Christian  society,  recognises  as 
binding.  There  would  have  been  a 
marked  distinction  between  his  earlier 
and  his  later  compositions.  He  would 
have  looked  back  with  remorse  on  a 
literary  life  of  near  thirty  years,  dur- 
ing which  his  rare  powers  of  diction 
and  versification  had  been  systemati- 
cally employed  in  spreading  moral 
corruption.  Not  a  line  tending  to 
make  virtue  contemptible,  or  to  inflame 
licentious  desire,  wouM  thenceforward 
have  proceeded  from  his  pen.  The 
truth  xmhappily  is  that  the  dramas 
which  he  wrote  after  his  pretended 
conversion  are  in  no  respect  less  impure 
or  profane  than  those  of  his  youth. 
Even  when  he  professed  to  trwslate 
he  constantly  wandered  from  his  ori- 
ginals in  search  of  images  which,  if  he 
had  found  them  in  his  originals,  he 
ought  to  have  shunned.  What  was  bad 
became  worse  in  his  versions.  What 
was  innocent  contracted  a  taint  fr*om 
passing  through  his  mind.  He  made 
the  grossest  satires  of  Juvenal  more 
gross,  interpolated  loose  descriptions  in 
the  tales  of  Boccaccio,  and  polluted  the 
sweet  and  limpid  poetry  of  the  Georgics 
with  filth  which  would  have  moved  the 
loathinff  of  VirmL 

The  help  of  Dryden  was  welcome  to 
those  Boman  Catholic  divines  who  were 
painfully  sustaining  a  conflict  against 
all  that  was  most  illustrious  in  the 
Established  Church.  They  could  not 
disguise  from  themselves  tiie  fact  that 
their  style,  disflgured  with  foreign 
idioms  which  had  been  picked  up  at 
Borne  and  Douay,  appeared  to  little 
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advantage  when  compared  with  the 
eloquence  of  Tillotson  and  Sherlock. 
It  seemed  that  it  was  no  light  thing 
to  have  secured  the  cooperation  of  the 
greatest  living  master  of  the  English 
&nguage.  The  first  service  which  he 
was  required  to  perform  in  return  for 
his  pension  was  to  defend  his  Church 
in  prose  against  Stillingfleet.  But  the 
art  of  saying  things  well  is  useless  to  a 
man  who  has  nothing  to  say ;  and  this 
was  Dryden's  case.  He  soon  found 
himself  unequally  paired  with  an  anta- 
gonist whose  whole  life  had  been  one 
long  training  for  controversy.  The 
veteran  gladiator  disarmed  the  novice, 
inflicted  a  few  contemptuous  scratches, 
and  turned  away  to  encounter  more  for- 

TheHind  ^^^^^^^  combatauts.  Dryden 
and  then  betook  himself  to  a  weapon 

^'"*'*"'  at  which  he  was  not  likely  to 
find  his  match.  He  retired  for  a  time 
fiom  the  bustle  of  coffeehouses  and 
theatres  to  a  quiet  retreat  in  Hunting- 
donshire, and  there  composed,  with 
unwonted  care  and  labour,  his  cele- 
brated poem  on  the  points  in  dispute 
between  the  Churches  of  Home  and 
England.  The  Church  of  Rome  he 
represented  under  the  similitude  of  a 
milk-white  hind,  ever  in  peril  of  death, 
yet  fated  not  to  die.  The  beasts  of  the 
field  were  bent  on  her  destruction.  The 
quaking  hare,  indeed,  observed  a  timo- 
rous neutrality :  but  the  Socinian  fox, 
the  Presbyterian  wolfi  the  Indepen- 
dent bear,  the  Anabaptist  boar,  glared 
fiercely  at  the  spotless  creature.  Yet 
she  could  venture  to  drink  with  them 
at  the  common  watering  place  under 
the  protection  of  her  Mend,  the  kingly 
lion.  The  Church  of  England  was 
typified  by  the  panther,  spotted  indeed, 
but  beautiful,  too  beautiful  for  a  beast 
of  prey.  The  hind  and  the  panther, 
equally  hated  by  the  ferocious  popula- 
tion of  the  forest,  conferred  apart  on 
their  common  danger.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  discuss  the  points  on  which 
they  differed,  and,  while  wagging  their 
tails  and  licking  their  jaws,  held  a  long 
dialogue  touching  the  real  presence,  the 
authority  of  Popes  and  Councils,  the 
penal  laws,  the  Test  Act,  Oates's  per- 
juries, Butler's  unrequited  services 
to  the  Cavalier   party,    Stillingfleet' s 


pamphlets,  and  Burners  broad  shoul- 
ders and  fortunate  matrimonial,  specu- 
lations. 

The  absurdity  of  this  plan  is  obvious. 
In  truth  the  allegory  could  not  be 
preserved  imbroken  through  ten  lines 
together.  No  art  of  execution  could 
redeem  the  faults  of  such  a  design.  Yet 
the  Fable  of  the  Hind  and  Panther  m 
undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  addition 
which  was  made  to  English  literature 
during  the  short  and  troubled  reigu  of 
James  the  Second.  In  none  of  Dry- 
den's  works  can  be  found  passages  more 
pathetic  and  magnificent,  greater  duc- 
tility and  energy  of  language,  or  a  more 
pleasing  and  various  music 

The  poem  appeared  with  every  ad- 
vantage which  royal  patronage  could 
give.  A  superb  edition  was  prints 
for  Scotland  at  the  Ronmn  Catholic 
press  established  in  Holyrood  House. 
But  men  were  in  no  humour  to  be 
charmed  by  the  transparent  style  and 
melodious  numbers  of  the  apostate. 
The  disgust  excited  by  his  venality, 
the  alarm  excited  by  the  policy  of  whidi 
he  was  the  eulogist,  were  not  to  be 
sung  to  sleep.  The  just  indignation  d 
the  public  was  inflamed  by  many  who 
were  smarting  fix)m  liis  ridicule,  and  bj 
many  who  were  envious  of  his  renown. 
In  spite  of  all  the  restraints  under  which 
the  press  lay,  attacks  on  his  life  and 
writings  appeared  daily.  Sometimei 
he  was  Bayes,  sometimes  Poet  Squah 
He  was  reminded  that  in  his  youth  he 
had  paid  to  the  House  of  Cromwell  the 
same  servile  court  which  he  was  now 
paying  to  the  House  of  Stuart  One 
set  of  his  assailants  maliciously  re- 
printed the  sarcastic  verses  which  he 
had  written  against  Popeiy  in  days 
when  he  could  have  got  nothing  by 
being  a  Papist.  Of  the  many  satirical 
pieces  which  appeared  on  this  occasion, 
the  most  successful  was  the  joint  wort 
of  two  young  men  who  had  lately  com- 
pleted tlieir  studies  at  Cambridge,  and 
had  been  welcomed  as  promising  novices 
in  the  literary  coffeehouses  of  London, 
Charles  Montague  and  Matthew  Prior. 
Montague  was  of  noble  descent:  the 
origin  of  Prior  was  so  obscure  that  no 
biographer  has  been  able  to  trace  it : 
but  both  the  adventurers  were  poor  and 
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aspiring :  botli  had  keen  and  vigorous 
minds :  both  afterwards  climbed  high ; 
and  both  united  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  love  of  letters  with  skill  in  those 
departments  of  business  for  which  men 
of  letters  generally  have  a  strong  dis- 
taste. Of  the  fifty  poets  whose  lives 
Johnson  ha«  written,  Montague  and 
Prior  were  the  only  two  who  were  dis- 
tingmshed  by  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  trade  ajid  finance.  Soon  their  paths 
iiiverged  widely.  Their  early  friend- 
ship was  dissolved.  One  of  them  became 
the  chief  of  the  Whig  party,  and  was 
impeached  by  the  Tories.  The  other 
was  entrusted  with  all  the  mysteries  of 
Tory  diplomacy,  aod  was  long  kept 
close  prisoner  by  the  Whigs.  At  length, 
after  many  eventful  years,  the  asso- 
aaXes,  so  long  parted,  were  reimited  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 
Whoever   has  read  the  tale  of  the 

Hind  and  Panther  with  atten- 
S^^Si^  tion  must  have  perceived  that, 
r«St  to.  while  that  work  was  in  progress, 
wjithe   a  great  alteration  took  place  in 

the  views  of  those  who  used 
Dryden  as  their  interpreter.  At  first 
the  Church  of  England  is  mentioned 
with  tenderness  and  respect,  and  is 
exhorted  to  ally  herself  with  the 
Roman  Catholics  against  the  Protestant 
Dissenters:  but  at  the  close  of  the 
poem,  and  in  the  preface,  which  was 
TOtten  after  the  poem  had  been 
finished,  the  Protestant  Dissenters  are 
inrited  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
Boman  Catholics  against  the  Church 
of  England. 

This  change  in  the  language  of  the 
fourt  poet  was  indicative  of  a  great 
diange  in  the  policy  of  the  court.  The 
onginal  purpose  of  James  had  been  to 
4>btein  for  the  Church  of  which  he  was 
s  member,  not  only  complete  immunity 
from  all  penalties  and  from  all  civil 
disabilities,  but  also  an  ample  sliare  of 
ecclesiastical  and  academical  endow- 
ments, and  at  the  same  time  to  enforce 
with  rigour  the  laws  against  the  Puritan 
sects.  All  the  special  dispensations 
vhich  he  had  granted  had  been  granted 
to  Boman  Catholics.  All  the  laws 
'riiJeh  bore  hardest  on  the  Presb3rterians, 
Independents,  and  Baptists,  had  been 
executed  by  him   with  extraordinary 


rigour.  While  Hales  commanded  a 
regiment,  while  Powis  sate  at  the 
Council  Board,  while  Massey  held  a 
deanery,  while  breviaries  and  mass 
books  were  printed  at  Oxford  under  a 
royal  licence,  while  the  host  was 
publicly  exposed  in  London  under  the 
protection  of  the  pikes  and  muskets  of 
the  footguards,  while  friars  and  monks 
walked  the  streets  'of  Loudon  in  their 
robes,  Baxter  was  in  gaol ;  Howe  was 
in  exile ;  the  Five  Mile  Act  and  the^ 
Conventicle  Act  were  in  full  vigour; 
Puritan  writers  were  compelled  to  resort 
to  foreign  or  to  secret  presses  ;  Puritan 
congregations  could  meet  only  by  night 
or  in  wast^  places  ;  and  Puritan  mini- 
sters were  forced  to  preach  in  the  garb 
of  colliers  or  of  sailors.  In  Scotland 
the  King,  while  he  spared  no  exertion  to 
extort  from  the  Estates  full  relief  for 
Roman  Catholics,  had  demanded  and 
obtained  new  statutes  of  unprecedented 
severity  against  Presbyterijins.  His 
conduct  to  the  exiled  Huguenots  had 
not  less  clearly  indicated  his  feelings. 
We  have  seen  that,  when  the  public 
munificence  had  placed  in  his  hands  a 
large  sum  for  the  relief  of  those  unhappy 
men,  he,  in  violation  of  every  law  of 
hospitality  and  good  faith,  required 
them  to  renounce  the  Calvinistic  ritual 
to  which  they  were  strongly  attached, 
and  to  conform  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, before  he  would  dole  out  to  them 
any  portion  of  the  alms  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  his  care. 

Such  had  been  his  policy  as  long  as 
he  could  cherish  any  hope  that  the 
Church  of  England  would  consent  to 
share  ascendency  with  the  Church  of 
Rome.  That  hope  at  one  time  amounted 
to  confidence.  The  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  Tories  hailed  his  accession, 
the  elections,  the  dutifid  language  and 
ample  grants  of  his  Parliament,  the 
suppression  of  the  Western  insurrection, 
the  complete  prostration  of  the  faction 
which  had  attempted  to  exclude  him 
from  the  crown,  elated  him  beyond  the 
bounds  of  reason.  He  felt  an  assurance 
that  every  obstacle  would  give  way 
before  his  power  and  his  resolution. 
But  he  was  disappointed.  His  Parlia- 
ment withstood  him.  He  tried  the 
effects  of  frowns  and  menaces.  Frowns 
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and  menaces  failed.  He  tried  tlie  eftect 
of  prorogation.  From  the  day  of  the 
prorogation  the  opposition  to  his  designs 
had  been  growing  stronger  and  stronger. 
It  seemed  clear  that,  if  ho  effected  his 
purpose,  he  must  effect  it  in  defiance 
of  that  great  party  -which  had  given 
such  signal  proofs  of  fidelity  to  his 
office,  to  his  family,  and  to  his  person. 
The  whole  Anglican  priesthood,  the 
wiiole  Cavalier  gentry,  were  against 
him>  In  vain  had  he,  by  virtue  of  his 
ecclesiastical  supremacy,  enjoined  the 
clergy  to  abstain  from  discussing  con- 
troverted points.  Every  parish  in  the 
nation  was  warned  every  Sunday  against 
the  errors  of  Rome ;  and  these  warnings 
were  only  the  more  effective,  because 
they  were  accompanied  by  professions 
of  reverence  for  tlie  Sovereign,  and  of  a 
determination  to  endure  with  patience 
whatever  it  might  be  his  pleasure  to 
inflict.  The  royalist  knights  and  es- 
quires, who,  through  fOrty-five  years  of 
war  and  faction,  Imd  stood  so  manfully 
by  the  throne,  now  expressed,  in  no 
measured  phrase,  their  resolution  to 
stand  as  manfully  by  the  Church.  Bull 
as  was  the  intellect  of  James,  despotic 
as  was  his  temper,  he  felt  that  he 
must  change  his  course.  He  could  not 
safely  venture  to  outrage  all  his  Pro- 
testant subjects  at  once.  If  he  could 
bring  himself  to  make  concessions  to 
the  party  which  predominated  in  both 
Houses,  if  he  could  bring  himself  to 
leave  to  the  established  religion  all  its 
dignities,  emoluments,  and  privileges 
unimpaired,  he  might  still  break  up 
Presbyterian  meetmgs,  and  fill  the 
gaols  with  Baptist  preachers.  But,  if 
he  was  determined  to  plunder  the 
hierarchy,  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to 
forego  the  luxury  of  persecuting  the 
Dissenters.  If  he  was  henceforward  to 
be  at  feud  with  his  old  friends,  he  must 
make  a  truce  with .  his  old  enemies. 
He  could  overpower  the  Anglican 
Church  only  by  forming  against  her 
an  extensive  coalition,  including  sects 
which,  though  they  differed  in  doctrine 
and  government  far  more  widely  from 
each  other  than  £pom  her,  might  yet  be 
induced,  by  their  common  jealousy  of 
her  greatness,  and  by  "their  common 
dread  of  her  intolerance,   to  cuspend 


their  mutual  animosities  till  she  was  no 
longer  able  to  oppress  them. 

This  plan  seemed  to  him  to  have  one 
strong  recommendation.  If  he  oould 
only  succeed  in  conciliating  t^  Pro* 
testant  Nonconformists  he  might  flatter 
himself  that  he  was  secure  against  all 
chance  of  rebellion.  Ajccordmg  to  the 
Anglican  divines,  no  subject  covld  bj 
any  provocation  be  justified  in  with* 
stan^ng  the  Lord's  anointed  by  fbrre. 
The  theory  of  the  Ptiritan  sectariw 
was  very  different^  Those  sectanes 
had  no  scruple  about  smiting  tyrasts 
with  the  sword  <^  Gideon.  Many  of 
them  did  not  shrink  from  using  the 
dagger  of  Ehud.  Jhej  were  joobaWy 
even  now  meditating  another  Western 
insurrection,  or  another  Kye  House 
plot.  James,  therefore,  oonceiTed  that 
he  might  safely  persecute  the  Chozch 
if  he  could  oiJy  gain  the  Dissenters. 
The  party  whose  principles  afforded 
him  no  guarantee  would  be  attached  to 
him  by  interest  The  party  whose 
interests  he  attacked  wouldbe restrained 
from  insurrection  by  principle. 

Influenced  by  such  oonsid^utioDs  as 
these,  James,  from  the  time  at  wiiieh 
he  parted  in  anger  with  his  ParliameaiU 
began  to  meditate  a  general  league  of 
all  Nonconformists,  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant, against  the  established  religion. 
So  early  as  Christmas  168$,  the  agents 
of  the  United  Provinces  inlurmed  the 
States  G-eneral  that  the  plan  of  a  general 
toleration  had  been  arranged  and  would 
soon  be  disclosed*  The  reports  which 
had  reached  the  Dutch  embassy  prored 
to  be  premature.  The  s^xuratists  ^ 
pear,  however,  to  have  been  treated 
with  more  lenity  during  the  year  1686 
than  during  the  year  1685.  But  it  was 
only  by  slow  degrees  and  after  many 
stru^les  that  the  King  oould  prevail 
onmmself  to  form  an  alliance  with  all 
that  he  most  abhorred.  He  had  to 
overcome  an  animosity,  ncA  slight  or 
capricious,  not  of  recent  origin  or  hasty 
growth,  but  hereditary  in  his  liner 
strengthened  by  great  wrongs  inflicted 
and  suffered  throng  a  hundred  and 
twenty  eventful  years,  and  intertwined 
with  all  his  feelings,  religions,  pditiesl, 

•  Van  Iieenwen,-j^4.  168g» 
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domestic,  and  personaL  Four  genera- 
tions of  Stuarts  had  waged  a  war  to  the 
death  with  four  generations  of  Puritans ; 
and,  through  that  long  war,  there  had 
been  no  Stnart  who  had  hated  the 
Puritans  so  much,  or  who  had  been  so 
much  hated  by  them,  as  himself.  They 
had  tried  to  blast  his  honour  and  to 
exclude  him  from  his  birthright ;  they 
had  called  him  incendiary,  cutthroat^ 
poisoner :  they  had  driven  him  from 
the  Admiralty  and  the  Privy  Council: 
they  had  repeatedly  chased  him  into 
banishment :  they  had  plotted  his  as- 
Baesination :  they  had  risen  against  him 
in  arms  by  thousands.  He  had  avenged 
himself  on  them  by  ha^oc  such  as  !E£ig- 
land  had  never  before  seen.  Their 
heads  and  quarters  were  still  rotting  on 
poles  in  all  the  marketplaces  of  Somer- 
setshire and  Dorsetshire.  Aged  women, 
held  in  high  honour  among  &e  sectaries 
for  piety  and  charity,  had,  for  offences 
▼hich  no  good  prince  would  have 
thought  deserving  even  of  a  severe  jje- 
pmnand,  been  beheaded  and  burned 
alive.  Such  had  been,  even  in  England, 
the  relations  between  the  King  and  the 
Puritans ;  and  in  Scotland  the  tyranny 
of  the  King  and  the  fury  of  the  Puri- 
tans had  been  such  as  Englishmen 
eonld  hardly  conceive.  To  forget  an 
enmity  so  long  and  so  deadly  was  no 
light  task  for  a  nature  singularly  harsh 
and  implacable. 

Tlie  conflict  in  the  royal  mind  did 
not  es(»pe  the  eye  of  Banllon.    At  the 
end  of  January  1687,  he  sent  a  remark- 
able letter  to  Versailles.     The  King — 
Midi  was  the  substance  of  this  docu- 
ment— ^had  almost  convinced  himself 
that  he  could  not  obtain  entire  liberty 
for  Boman  Catholics  and  yet  maintain 
the  laws  against  Protestant  Dissenters. 
He  leaned,  therefore,  to  the  plan  of  a 
general  indulgence;   but  at  heart  he 
▼oold  be  far  better  pleased  if  he  could, 
cyen  now,  divide  his  protection  and 
fiiwnr  between  l^e  Church  of  Home 
and  the  Church  of  England,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  religious  per- 
Buaeions.* 

•  BarOlon,  p^  ^q  IGSf.      "  Je  crois  que, 

daxa  le  fond,  si  on  ne  pouvoit  laisser  que  la 
Tdigion  Anglicane  et  la  Catholiqne  6tablies 
pv  ktloix,  le  B07  d'Angleterre  en  seroit  bien 
Pbn  content." 


A  very  few  days  after  this  despatch 
had  been  written,  James  made  partui  to- 
his  first  hesitating  and  ungra-  ™t^  i^ 
cious  advances  towards  the  scoUmkl 
Puritans.  He  had  determined  to  begin 
with  Sootiand,  where  his  power  to 
dispense  with  Acts  of  Parliament  had 
been  admitted  by  the  obsequious  Es- 
tates. On  the  twelfth  of  February, 
accordingly,  was  published  at  Edin- 
burgh a  proclamation  granting  relief 
to  scrupulous  consciences.*  This  pro- 
clamation full^  proves  the  correctness 
of  Barillon's  judgment.  Even  in  the 
yery  act  of  making  concessions  to  the 
Presbjrterians,  James  could  not  conceal 
the  loathing  with  which  he  regarded 
them.  The  toleration  given  to  the 
Catholics  was  complete.  The  Quakers 
had  little  reason  to  complain.  But  the 
indulgence  vouchsafed  to  the  Presby- 
terians, who  constituted  the  great  body 
of  the  Scottish  people,  was  clogged  by 
conditions  which  made  it  almost  worth- 
less. For  the  old  test,  which  excluded 
Catholics  and  Presbyterians  alike  from 
office,  was  substituted  a  new  test,  which 
admitted  the  Catholics,  but  excluded 
most  of  the  Presbyterians.  The  Catho- 
lics were  allowed  to  build  chapels,  and 
even  to  carry  the  host  in  procession 
anywhere  except  in  the  high  streets  of 
royal  burghs:  the  Quakers  were  suf- 
fered to  assemble  in  public  edifices': 
but  the  Presbyterians  were  interdicted 
from  worshipping  God  fmywhere  but 
in  private  dwellings :  they  were  not  to 
presume  to  build  meeting  houses :  they 
were  not  even  to  use  a  bam  or  an  out- 
house for  religious  exercises;  and  it 
was  distinctly  notified  to  them  that,  if 
they  dared  to  hold  conventicles  in  the 
open  air,  the  law,  which  denounced 
death  against  botii  preachers  and  hear- 
ers, should  be  enforced  without  mercy. 
Any  Catholic  priest  might  say  mass : 
any  Quaker  might  harwigue  his  bre- 
thren: but  the  Privy  CoimciL  was 
directed  to  see  that  no  Presbyterian 
minister  presumed  to  preach  without  a 
special  licence  from  the  government. 
Every  line  of  this  instrument,  and  of 
the  letters  by  which  it  was  accompanied, 
shows  how  much  it  cost  the  King  to 

*  It  will  be  found  in  "Wodrow,  Appendix, 
vol.  ii.  No.  129. 
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relax  in  the  smallest  degree  the  rigour 
with  which  he  had  ever  treated  the  old 
enemies  of  his  house.* 

There  is  reason,  indeed,  to  believe 
that,  when  he  published  this  proclama- 
tion, he  had  by  no  means  fully  made 
up  his  mind  to  a  coalition  with  the 
Puritans,  and  that  his  object  was  to 
grant  just  so  much  favour  to  them  as 
might  suffice  to  frighten  the  Church- 
men into  submission.     He  therefore 
waited  a  month,  in  order  to  see  what 
eflfect  the  edict  put  forth  at  Edinburgh 
would  produce  in  England.  That  month 
he  employed  assiduously,  by 
Petre's  advice,   in  what  was 
called  closeting.    London  was  very  full. 
It  was  expected  that  the  Parliament 
would  shortly  meet  for  the  despatch  of 
business ;  and  many  members  were  in 
town.     The  King  set  himself  to  can- 
vass them  man  by  man.     He  flattered 
himself  that    zeadous  Tories — and  of 
such,  with  few  exceptions,  the  House 
of  Commons  consisted — would  find  it 
difficult  to  resist  his  earnest  request, 
addressed  to  them,  not  collectively,  but 
separately,  not  from  the  throne,  but  in 
the  familiarity  of  conversation.     The 
members,  therefore,  who  came  to  pay 
their  duty  at  Whitehall,  were  taken 
aside,  and  honoured  with  long  private 
interviews.     The  King  pressed  them, 
as  they  were  loyal  gentlemen,  to  gra- 
tify him  in  the  one  thing  on  which  his 
heart  was  fixed.    The  question,  he  said, 
touched  his  personal  honour.    The  laws 
enacted  in  the  late  reign  by  factious 
Parliaments  against  the  Koman  Catho- 
lics had  really  been  aimed  at  himself. 
Those  laws  had  put  a  stigma  on  him, 
had  driven  him  from  the  Admiralty, 
had  driven  him  from  the  Council  Board. 
He  had  a  right  to  expect  that  in  the 
repeal  of  those  laws  all  who  loved  and 
reverenced  him  would  concur.    When 
he  found  his  hearers  obdurate  to  ex- 
hortation, he  resorted  to  intimidation 
and  corruption.    Those  who  refused  to 
pleasure  lum  in  this  matter  were  plainly 
told  that  they  must  not  expect  any 
mark  of  his  favour.    Penurious  as  he 
was,   he  opened  and  distributed  his 
hoards.    Several  of  those  who  had  been 

•  Wodrow,  Appendix,  vol.  ii.  Kos.  128, 129. 
132. 


invited  to  confer  with  him  left  his  bed- 
chamber carrying  with  them  money 
received  from  the  royal  hand.    The 
Judges,  who  were  at  this  time  on  their 
spring  circuits,  were  directed  by  the 
King  to  see  those  members  who  re- 
mained in  the  country,  and  to  ascertain 
the  intentions  of  each.     The  uym. 
result  of  tihis  investigation  was,  •««»^"'- 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  seemed  fully  detemuned  to 
oppose  the  measures   of  the  Court* 
Among  those  whose  firmness  excite 
general  admiration  was  Arthur  Herbert, 
brother  of  the  Chief  Justice,  member 
for  Dover,  Master  of  the  Eobes,  and 
Rear    Admiral    of    England.  xj„,ij^ 
Arthur  Herbert  was  much  loved  Hertwt 
by  the  sailors,  and  was  reputed  one  of 
the  best  of  the  aristocratical  class  of 
naval  officers.     It  had  been  generally 
supposed  that  he  would  readily  comply 
with  the  royal  wishes:    for  he  was 
heedless  of  religion :   he  was  fond  of 
pl^ure  and  expense :  he  had  no  pri- 
vate estate :  his  places  brought  him  in 
four  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  and  he 
had  long  been   reckoned   among  the 
most  devoted   personal    adherents  of 
James.    When,  however,  the  Rear  Ad- 
miral was  closeted,   and  required  to 
promise  that  he  would  vote  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  his  answer  was, 
that  his  honour  and  conscience  would 
not  permit  him  to  give  any  such  pledge. 
"Nobody  doubts  your  honour,"  said 
the  King;  "but  a  man  who  lives  as 
you  do  ought  not  to  talk  about  his  con- 
science."   To  this  reproach,  a  reproach 
which  came  with  a  bad  grace  from  the 
lover  of  Catharine  Sedley,  Herbert  man- 
fully replied,  "I have  my  faults,  sir: 
but  I  could  name  people  who  talk  much 
more  about  conscience  than  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  doing,  and  yet  lead  lives 
as  loose  as  mine."    He  was  dismissed 
from  all  his  places ;  and  the  acconnt 
of  what  he  had  disbursed  and  received 
as  Master  of  the  Eobes  was  scrutinised 
with  great  and,  as  he  complained,  with 
unjust  severity.f 

*  Barillon.  ^^  IGSf . ;   Van  Cittm, 
Feb.  if.;  Reresby's  Memoin;   Bonrepwix, 
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It  was  now  evident  that  all  hope  of 
an  alliance  between  the  Churches  of 
England  and  of  Ecyne,  for  the  purpose  of 
sb^ing  offices  and  emoluments,  and  of 
crashing  the  Puritan  sects,  must  be 
ibandoned.  Nothing  remained  but  to 
try  a  coalition  between  the  Church  of 
Borne  and  the  Puritan  se(its  against 
the  Chnrch  of  England. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  March  the  King 
informed  the  Privy  Council  that  he  had 
detennined  to  prorogue  the  Parliament 
till  the  end  of  November,  and  to  grant, 
by  his  own  authority,  entire  liberty  of 
ji^^j^  conscience  to  all  his  subjects.* 
tioq  of  In.  On  the  fourth  of  April  appeared 
doigaiee.  ^^  memoKible  Declaration  of 

Indulgence. 

In  Qiis  Declaration  the  King  avowed 
that  it  was  his  earnest  wi^h  to  see  his 
people  members  of  that  Church  to 
»hich  he  himself  belonged.  But,  since 
thatconld  not  be,  he  announced  his 
intention  to  protect  them  in  the  free 
<3Krci8e  of  their  religion.  He  repeated 
all  those  phrases  which,  eight  years 
before,  when  he  was  himself  an  op- 
pressed man,  had  been  familiar  to  his 
lips,  bnt  which  he  had  ceased  to  use 
ffom  the  day  on  which  a  turn  of  for- 
tiine  had  put  it  into  his  power  to  be  an 
oppressor.  He  had  long  been  con- 
^ced,  he  said,  that  conscience  was 
not  to  be  forced,  that  persecution  was 
^vourable  to  population  and  to  trade, 
and  that  it  never  attained  the  ends 
^ich  persecutors  had  iri  view.  He 
repeated  his  promise,  already  often 
repeated  and  often  violated,  that  he 
▼ould  protect  the  Established  Church 
in  the  enjoyment  of  her  legal  rights. 
2e  then  proceeded  to  annul,  by  his 
o»n  sole  authority,  a  long  series  of 
^tutes.  He  suspended  all  penal  laws 
^nst  all  classes  of  Nonconformists. 
He  authorised  both  Boman  Catholics 
Jl^  Protestant  Dissenters  to  perform 
"»<v  worship  publicly.  He  forbade  his 
^tjects,  on  pain  of  his  highest  dis- 
pleasure, to  molest  any  religious  as- 
*^%.    He  also  abrogated  all  those 

!j,^I>r.  RtzwiUiam,  April  1. ;  Burnet,  i.  671. 
''*•  The  oonvcnation  is  somewbat  differently 
'«»ted  in  the  Life  of  James,  ii.  204.  But 
JJ*^pg88age  ia  not  part  of  the  King's  own 

'  I^mdon  Gazette,  March  21. 168J. 


Acts  which  imposed  any  religious  test  as 
a  qualification  for  any  civil  or  militazy 
office.* 

That  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
was  unconstitutional  is  a  point  on  which 
both  the  great  English  parties  have 
always  been  entirely  agreed.  Every 
person  capable  of  reasoning  on  a  poli- 
tical question  must  perceive  that  a 
monarch  who  is  competent  to  issue  such 
a  Declaration  is  nothing  less  than  an 
absolute  monarch.  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  urge  in  defence  of  this  act  of  James 
those  pleas  by  which  many  arbitrary 
acts  of  the  Stuarts  have  been  vindi- 
cated or  excused.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  he  mistook  the  bounds  of  his  pre- 
rogative because  they  had  not  been 
accurately  ascertained.  For  the  truth 
is  that  he  trespassed  with  a  recent  land- 
mark full  in  his  view.  Fifteen  years 
before  that  time,  a  Declaration  of  In- 
dulgence had  been  put  forth  by  his 
brother  with  the  advice  of  the  Cabal. 
That  Declaration,  when  compared  with 
the  Declaration  of  James,  might  be 
called  modest  and  cautious.  The  De- 
claration of  Charles  dispensed  only 
with  penal  laws.  The  Declaration  of 
James  dispensed  also  with  all  religious 
tests.  The  Declaration  of  Charles  per- 
mitted the  Eoman  Catholics  to  celebrate 
their  worship  in  private  dwellings  only. 
Under  the  Declaration  of  James  they 
might  build  and  decorate  temples,  and 
even  walk  in  procession  along  Fleet 
Street  with  crosses,  images,  and  cen- 
sers. Yet  the  Declaration  of  Charles 
had  been  pronounced  illegal  in  the  most 
formal  manner.  The  Commons  had  re- 
solved that  the  King  had  no  power  to 
dispense  with  statutes  in  matters  eccle- 
siastical. Charles  had  ordered  the 
obnoxious  instrument  to  be  cancelled 
in  his  presence,  had  torn  off  the  seal 
with  his  own  hand,  and  had,  both  by 
message  under  his'sign  manuri.  ai 
with  his  own  lips  from  his  throne  in 
full  Parliament,  distinctly  promised  the 
two  Houses  that  the  step  which  had 
given  so  much  offence  should  never  be 
drawn  into  precedent.  The  two  Houses 
had  then,  without  one  dissentient  voice, 
joined  in  thanking  him  for  his  com- 

*  London  Gazette,  April  7. 1687. 
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pliance  wiUi  their  wishes.  No  con- 
stitutional question  had  ever  been  de- 
cided more  deliberately,  more  clearly, 
or  with  more  harmonious  consent 

The  defenders  of  James  haye  fire- 
quently  pleaded  in  his  excuse  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
on  the  information  collusively  laid 
against  Sir  Edward  Hales:  but  the 
plea  is  of  no  yalue.  That  judgment 
James  had  notoriously  obtained  by 
solicitation,  by  threats,  by  dismissing 
scrupulous  magistrates,  and  by  placing 
on  the  bench  other  magistrates  more 
courtly.  And  yet  that  judgment,  though 
generally  regfurded  by  the  bar  and  by 
^e  nation  as  unconstitutional,  went 
only  to  this  extent,  that  the  Sovereign 
might,  for  special  reasons  of  state, 
grant  to  individuals  by  name  exemp- 
tions &om  disabling  statutes.  That 
he  could  by  one  sweeping  edict  autho- 
rise all  his  subjects  to  disobey  whole 
volumes  of  laws,  no  tribunal  had  ven- 
tured, in  the  face  of  the  solemn  par- 
liamentary decision  of  1673,  to  affirm. 

Such,  however,  was  the  position  of 

Feeling  of  P*"^®^  ^^^^  James's.  Declara- 
the  Pro-  tion  of  Indulgence,  though  the 
Di^^  most  audacious  of  all  the  at- 
**"•  tacks  made  by  the  Stuarts  on 
pubUc  freedom,  was  well  calculated  to 
please  that  very  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity by  which  all  the  other  attacks  of  the 
Stuarts  on  public  freedom  had  been  most 
strenuously  resisted.  It  could  scarcely 
be  hoped  that  the  Protestant  Koncon- 
formist,  separated  from  his  countiymen 
by  a  harsh  code  harshly  enforced, 
would  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  va- 
lidity of  a  decree  whidi  relieved  him 
from  intolerable  grievances.  A  cool 
and  philosophical  observer  would  un- 
doubtedly have  pronounced  that  all  the 
evil  arising  from  all  the  intolerant 
laws  which  Parliaments  had  framed 
was  not  to  be  compared  to  the  evil 
whi(^  would  be  produced  by  a  transfer 
of  the  legislative  power  from  the  Par- 
liament to  the  Sovereign.  But  such 
coolness  and  philos(^y  are  not  to  be 
expected  from  men  who  are  smarting 
under  present  pain,  and  who  are 
tempted  by  the  offer  of  immediate  ease. 
A  Puritan  divine  might  not  indeed  be 
able  to  deny  that  the  dispensing  power 


now  claimed  by  the  Crown  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  constitution.  But  he  nu^ 
perhaps  be  excused  if  he  a^ed.  What 
was  the  constitution  to  him  ?  The  Act 
of  Uniformity  had  ejected  him,  in 
spite  of  royal  promises,  from  a  bene- 
fice which  was  his  freehold,  and  hid 
reduced  him  to  be^ary  and  depend- 
ence. The  Five  Mile  Act  had  bamsiied 
him  from  his  dwelling,  from  his  rda- 
tions,  from  his  friends,  from  almost  all 
places  of  public  resort  Under  tlio 
Conventicle  Act  his  goods  had  1x«d 
distrained ;  and  he  had  been flunginto 
one  noisome  gaol  after  another  among 
highwaymen  and  housebreakeis.  Out 
of  prison,  he  had  constantly  had  the 
offices  of  justice  on  his  track :  he  had 
been  forced  to  pay  hushmoney  to  in- 
formers :  he  haa  stolen,  in  ignominioos 
disguises,  through  windows  and  trap- 
doors, to  meet  Ins  flock,  and  had,  whDe 
pouring  the  baptismal  water,  or  dis- 
tributing the  euidiaristic  bread,  been 
anxiously  listening  for  the  signal  that 
the  tipstaves  were  n^proadung.  Was 
it  not  mockery  to  call  on  a  man  thos 
plundered  and  oppressed  to  suffer 
martyrdom  for  the  jvoperty  andlibestj 
of  his  i^underers  and  oppressors  ?  The 
Dedanition,  despotic  as  it  mi^t  seem 
to  his  prosperous  neighbours,  brought 
deliverance  to  him.  He  was  called 
upon  to  make  his  choice,  not  betweea 
freedom  and  slaveiy,  but  between  tvo 
yokes ;  and  he  might  not  unnaturally 
think  the  yoke  of  the  King  lighter  than 
that  of  the  Church. 

While  thoughts  like  these  were  woik- 
ing  in  the  minds  of  many  Bis-  iwbiffir 
senters,  the  Anglican  party  was  cinrckir 
in  amazement  and  t^Tor.  This  ^^r**^ 
new  turn  in  affiurs  was  indeed  alann- 
ing.  The  House  of  Stuart  leagued 
with  republican  and  regicide  aedi 
against  the  old  Cavaliers  of  England; 
'Pogcrj  leagued  with  Puritanism  against 
an  ecdesiastical  system  with  which  thr 
Puritans  had  no  quarrel,  except  that  it 
had  retained  too  ihuch  that  was  Popish; 
these  were  portents  which  confounded 
all  the  calciuations  of  statesmen.  Tk. 
Church  was  then  to  be  attacked  at 
on  every  side ;  and  the  attack  was 
be  under  the  direction  of  him  who, 
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her  constitntion,  was  her  head.  She 
might  well  be  struck  with  surpnBe  and 
dismay.  And  mingled  with  surprise 
and  dismay  came  other  bitter  feelings ; 
resentment  against  the  perjured  Prince 
vbom  she  had  served  too  well,  and 
remorse  for  the  cruelties  in  which  he 
had  been  her  accomplice,  and  for  which 
he  was  now,  as  it  seemed,  about  to  be 
her  pimii^er.  Her  diastisement  was 
JQst  She  reaped  that  which  she  had 
sovn.  After  the  Eestoration^  when 
her  power  was  at  the  height,  she  had 
breathed  nothing  but  vengeance.  She 
had  encouraged,  urged,  almost  com- 
pelled the  Stuarts  to  requite  with  per- 
fidious ingratitude  the  recent  services 
of  the  Presbyterians.  Had  she,  in  that 
season  of  her  prosperity,  pleaded,  as 
became  her,  for  her  enemies,  she  might 
now,  in  her  distress,  have  found  them 
her  friends.  Perhaps  it  was  not  yet 
too  late.  Perhaps  she  might  still  be 
able  to  turn  the  tactics  of  her  faithless 
oppressor  against  himself.  There  was 
Uflong  the  Anglican  clergy  a  moderate 
party  which  had  always  felt  kindly 
towardsthe  Protestant  Dissenters.  That 
party  was  not  large ;  but  the  abilities, 
acquirements,  and  virtues  of  those  who 
belonged  to  it  made  it  respectable.  It 
had  been  regarded  with  little  favour 
b^the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignitaries, 
M»d  had  been  mercilessly  reviled  by 
l>igot8  of  the  school  of  Laud :  but,  from 
the  day  on  which  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence  appeared  to  the  day  on 
whidi  the  power  of  James  ceased  to 
iwpire  terror,  the  whole  Church  seemed 
to  be  animated  by  the  spirit,  and  guided 
^tbe  counsels,  of  the  calumniated  La- 
titodinarians. 

Then  followed  an  auction,  the  strangest 
Tht  Court  *^**  history  has  recorded.  On 
gjjj«  one  side  the  King,  on  the  other 
the  Church,  began  to  bid  ea- 
gerly against  each  other  for  the  favour 
of  tioee  whom  up  to  that  time  King 
«nd  Church  had  combined  to  oppress. 
The  Protestant  Dissenters,  who,  a  few 
Bontbs  before,  had  been  a  despised  and 
pfoscribed  class,  now  held  the  balance 
of  power.  The  harshness  with  which 
they  had  been  treated  was  universally 
condemned.  The  Court  tried  to  throw 
all  the  blame  on  the  hierarchy.    The 


hierarchy  flung  it  back  on  the  Court, 
The  King  declared  that  he  had  unwil- 
lingly persecuted  the  separatists  only 
beoiuse  his  affairs  had  been  in  Kuch  a 
state  that  he  could  not  venture  to  dis- 
oblige the  established  clergy.  The 
established  clergy  protested  that  they 
had  borne  apart  in  severityuncongenial 
to  their  feelmgs  only  from  deference  to 
the  authority  of  the  King.  The  King 
got  together  a  collection  of  stories  about 
rectors  and  vicars  who  had  by  threats 
of  persecution  wrung  money  out  of  Pro- 
testant Dissenters.  He  talked  on  thi» 
subject  much  and  publicly:  he  threat- 
ened to  institute  an  inquiry  which 
would  exhibit  the  parsons  in  their  trud 
character  to  the  whole  world ;  and  he 
actually  issued  several  commissions 
empowering  agents  on  whom  he  thought 
that  he  could  depend  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  the  sums  extorted  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  by  professors  of 
the  dominant  religion  from  sectaries. 
The  advocates  of  the  Church,  on  the 
other  hand,  cited  instances  of  honest 
parish  priests  who  had  been  repri- 
manded and  menaced  by  the  Court  for 
recommending  toleration  in  the  pulpit^ 
and  for  refusing  to  spy  out  and  hunt 
down  little  congregations  of  Noncon- 
formists. The  King  asserted  that  some 
of  the  Churchmen  whom  he  had  do* 
seted  had  offered  to  make  large  eon- 
cessions  to  the  Catholics,  on  condition 
that  the  persecution  of  the  Puritans 
might  go  on.  The  accused  Churchmen 
vehemently  denied  the  truth  of  this 
charge,  and  alleged  that,  if  they  would 
have  complied  with  what  he  demanded 
for  his  own  religion,  he  would  most 
gladly  have  suffered  them  to  indemnify 
themselves  by  harassing  and  pillaging 
Protestant  Dissenters.* 
The  Court  had  changed  its  face.   The 

•  Warrant  Book  of  the  Trearoiy.  See  par- 
ticularly the  insfcmotions  dated  March  8. 16S|. 
Burnet,  i.  715. ;  Eeflectiona  on  His  MajestjTs 
Proclamation  for  a  Toleration  in  Scotland; 
Letters  containing  some  Reflections  on  His 
Ua.jesby'B  Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Con- 
science ;  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England 
with  relation  to  the  spirit  of  Persecution  for 
which  she  is  accused,  168j.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  cite  all  the  pamphlets  from 
which  I  have  formed  my  notion  of  the  state  of 
parties  at  this  time. 
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scarf  and  cassock  could  hardly  appear 
there  without  calling  forth  sneers  and 
malicious  whispers.  Maids  of  honour 
forbore  to  giggle,  and  Lords  of  the 
Bedchamber  bowed  low,  when  the  Pu- 
ritanical visage  and  the  Puritanical 
garb,  so  long  the  favourite  subjects  of 
mockery  in  fiishionable  circles,  were 
seen  in  the  galleries.  Tatmton,  which 
had  been  during  two  generations  the 
stronghold  of  the  Boundhead  party  in 
the  West,  which  had  twice  resolutely 
repelled  the  armies  of  Charles  the  First, 
which  had  risen  as  one  man  to  support 
Monmouth,  and  which  had  been  turned 
into  a  shambles  by  Kirke  and  Jeflfreys, 
seemed  to  have  suddenly  succeeded  to 
the  place  which  Oxford  had  once  occu- 
pied in  the  royal  favour.*  The  King 
constrained  himself  to  show  even  fawn- 
ing courtesy  to  eminent  Dissenters.  To 
some  he  offered  money,  to  some  muni- 
cipal  honoors,  to  some  pardons  for  their 
relations  and  friends,  who,  having  been 
implicated  in  the  Rye  House  plot,  or 
having  joined  the  standard  of  Mon- 
mouth, were  now  wandering  on  the 
Continent,  or  toiling  among  the  sugar 
canes  of  Barbadoes.  He  affected  even 
to  sympathise  with  the  kindness  which 
the  English  Puritans  felt  for  their 
foreign  brethren.  A  second  and  a  third 
proclamation  were  published  at  Edin- 
burgh, which  greatly  extended  the 
nugatory  toleration  granted  to  the  Pres- 
byterians by  the  edict  of  February,  f 
The  banished  Huguenots,  on  whom  the 
King  had  frowned  during  many  months, 
and  whom  he  had  defrauded  of  the 
alms  contributed  by  the  nation,  were 
now  relieved  and  caressed.  An  Order 
in  Council  was  issued,  appealing  again 
in  their  behalf  to  the  public  liberality. 
The  rule  which  required  them  to  qua- 
lify themselves  for  the  receipt  of  charity, 
by  conforming  to  the  Anglican  worship, 
seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  silently 
abrogated;  and  the  defenders  of  the 
Kin^s  policy  had  the  efl&ontery  to  affirm 
that  this  rule,  which,  as  we  know  from 
the  best  evidence,  was  really  devised 
by  himself  in  concert  with  Baril- 
lon,*  had  been  adopted  at  the  instance 

*  Letter  to  a  Dissenter. 

t  Wodrow,  Appendix,  vol.  ii.  Nos.  132. 134. 


of  the    prelates    of   the    Established 
Church.* 

While  the  King  was  thus  courting 
his  old  adversaries,  the  friends  of  the 
Church  were  not  less  active.  Of  the 
acrimony  and  scorn  with  which  prelates 
and  priests  had,  since  the  Restoration, 
been  in  the  habit  of  treating  the  secta- 
ries scarcely  a  trace  was  discernible. 
Those  who  had  lately  been  designated 
as  schismatics  and  fanatics  were  now 
dear  fellow  Protestants,  weak  brethren 
it  might  be,  but  still  brethren,  whoM 
scruples  were  entitled  to  tender  regari 
If  they  would  but  be  true  at  this  crisis  to 
the  cause  of  the  English  constitution  and 
of  the  reformed  religion,  their  generosity 
should  be  speedily  and  largely  rewarded. 
They  should  have,  instead  of  an  indol- 
gence  which  was  of  no  legal  validity,  a 
real  indulgence,  secured  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament Nay,  many  churchmen,  who 
had  hitherto  been  distinguished  by  their 
inflexible  attachment  to  every  gesture 
and  every  word  prescribed  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  now  declared  them- 
selves favourable,  not  onlv  to  toleration, 
but  even  to  comprehension.  The  dis- 
pute, they  said,  about  surplices  and 
attitudes,  had  .too  long  divided  those 
who  were  agreed  as  to  the  essentials  of 
religion.  When  the  straggle  for  life 
and  death  against  the  common  enemy 
was  over,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
Anglican  clergy  would  be  ready  to  make 
every  fair  concession.  If  the  Dissenters 
would  demand  only  what  was  reason- 
able, not  only  civil  but  ecclesiastical 
dignities  would  be  open  to  them;  and 
Baxter  and  Howe  would  be  able, 
without  any  stain  on  their  honour  or 
their  conscience,  to  sit  on  the  episcopal 
bench. 

Of  the  numerous  pamphlets  in  which 
the  cause  of  the  Court  and  the  Letters » 
cause  of  the  Church  were  at  w««"*'- 
this  time  eagerlv  and  anxiously  pleaded 
before  the  Puntan,  now,  by  a  strange 
turn  of  fortune,  the  arbiter  of  the  fate 
of  his  persecutors,  one  only  is  still 
remembered,  the  Letter  to  a  Dissenter. 
In  this  masterly  little  tracts  all  the 
arguments    which    could   convince  a 

*  London  Gaxette,  April  21. 1687 ;  Animvi- 
versions  on  the  late  pc^er  entitated  A  Letter 
to  8  Dissenter,  by  H.  0.  (Henry  Care),  1^<« 
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Nonconformist  that,  it  was  his  duty 
and  his  interest  to  prefer  an  alliance 
with  the  Church  to  an  alliance  with 
the  Court,  were  condensed  into  the 
smallest  compass,  arranged  in  the  most 
perspicuous  order,  illustrated  with  lively 
wit,  and  enforced  by  an  eloquence  ear- 
nest indeed,  yet  never  in  its  utmost 
vehemence  transgressing  the  limits  of 
exact  good  sense  and  good  breeding. 
The  effect  of  this  paper  was  immense ; 
for,  as  it  was  only  a  single  sheet,  more 
than  twenty  thousand  copies  were  cir- 
culated by  the  post ;  and  there  was  no 
comer  of  the  kingdom  in  which  the 
effect  was  not  felt.  Twenty-four  an- 
swers were  published:  but  the  town 
pronounced  that  they  were  all  bad,  and 
that  Lestrange's  was  the  worst  of  the 
twenty-four.*  The  government  was 
greatly  irritated,  and  spared  no  pains 
to  discover  the  author  of  the  Letter: 
but  it  was  found  impossible  to  procure 
legal  evidence  against  him.  Some 
imagined  that  they  recognised  the 
sen^ents  and  diction  of  Temple.f 
But  in  truth  that  amplitude  and  acute- 
ness  of  intellect,  that  vivacity  of  fancy, 
that  terse  and  energetic  style,  that 
placid  dignity,  half  courtly  half  philo- 
sophical, which  the  utmost  excitement 
of  conflict  could  not  for  a  moment 
derange,  belonged  to  Halifax,  and  to 
Halifax  alone. 

The  Dissenters  wavered;  nor  is  it 
c«Moet  *°y  reproach  to  them  that  they 
ott^Du.  did  80.  Tfiey  were  suffering ; 
"""^  and  the  King  had  given  them 
relief.  Some  eminent  pastors  had 
emerged  &om  confinement ;  and  others 
had  ventured  to  return  from  exile. 
Congregations,  which  had  hitherto  met 
only  by  stealth  and  in  darkness,  now 
assembled  at  noonday,  and  sang  psalms 
alood  in  the  hearing  of  magistrates, 
churchwardens,  and  constables.  Modest 
buildings  for  the  worship  of  God  after 
the  Puritan  fashion  began  to  rise  all 
over  England.    An  observant  traveller 

*  Lestrange's  Answer  to  a  Letter  to  a  Did- 
Knter;  Care's  Animadversionaon  A  LettOT  to 
»  Binenter ;  Dialogue  between  Harry  and 
Roger ;  that  is  to  say,  Harry  Care  and  Koger 
I^strange. 

t  The  letter  waa  signed  T.  W.  Care  says, 
to  Us  Animadversions ;  *•  This  Sir  Politic  T. 
W.,  or  W.  T. ;  for  some  critics  think  that  the 
tnw  reading." 


will  still  remark  the  date  of  1687  on 
some  of  the  oldest  meeting  houses. 
Nevertheless  the  offers  of  the  Church 
were,  to  a  prudent  Dissenter,  far  more 
attractive  than  those  of  the  King.  The 
Declaration  was,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
a  nullity.  It  suspended  the  penal  sta- 
tutes against  nonconformity  only  for  so 
long  a  time  as  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution  and  the  rightful 
authority  of  the  legislature  shoidd  re- 
main suspended.  What  was  the  value 
of  privileges  which  must  be  held  by 
a  tenure  nt  once  so  ignominious  and 
so  insecure?  There  might  soon  be 
a  demise  of  the  crown.  A  sovereign 
attached  to  the  established  religion 
might  sit  on  the  throne.  A  Parliament 
composed  of  Churchmen  might  be  as- 
sembled. How  deplorable  would  then 
be  the  situation  of  Dissenters  who  had 
been  in  league  with  Jesuits  against  the 
constitution!  The  Church  offered  an 
indulgence  very  different  from  that 
granted  by  James,  an  indulgence  as 
valid  and  as  sacred  as  the  Great 
Charter.  Both  the  contending  parties 
promised  religious  liberty  to  the  sepa- 
ratist :  but  one  party  required  him  to 
purchase  it  by  sacrificing  civil  liberty ; 
the  other  party  invited  him  to  enjoy 
civil  and  religious  liberty  together. 

For  these  reasons,  even  if  it  could 
have  been  believed  that  the  Court  was 
sincere,  a  Dissenter  might  reasonably 
have  determined  to  cast  in  his  lot  with 
the  Church.  But  what  guarantee  was 
there  for  the  sincerity  of  the  Court? 
All  men  knew  what  the  conduct  of 
James  had  been  up  to  that  very  time. 
It  was  not  impossible,  indeed,  that  a 
persecutor  might  be  convinced  by 
argument  and  by  experience  of  the 
advantages  of  toleration.  But  James 
did  not  pretend  to  have  been  recently 
convinced.  On  the  contrary,  he  omitted 
no  opportunity  of  protesting  that  he 
had,  during  many  years,  been,  on  prin- 
ciple, adverse  to  all  intolerance.  Yet, 
within  a  few  months,  he  had  persecuted 
men,  women,  young  girls,  to  the  death 
for  their  religion.  Had  he  been  acting 
against  light  and  against  the  convic- 
tions of  his  conscience  then  ?  Or  was 
he  uttering  a  deliberate  falsehood  now  ? 
From  this  dilemma  there  was  no  escape ; 
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and  either  of  the  two  sappoeitions  was 
fatal  to  the  King's  character  for  honesty. 
It  was  notorious  also  that  he  had  been 
completely  subjugated  by  the  Jesuits. 
Only  a  few  days  before  the  publication 
of  the  Indulgence,  that  Order  had  been 
honoured,  in  ^te  of  the  well  known 
wishes  of  the  Holy  See,  with  a  new 
mark  of  his  confidence  and  approba- 
tion. His  confessor,  Father  Mansuete, 
a  Franciscan,  whose  mild  temper  and 
irreproachable  life  commanded  general 
respect,  but  who  had  long  been  hated 
by  Tyrconnel  and  Petre,  had  been  dis- 
carded. The  Taeant  place  had  been 
filled  by  an  Englishman  named  Warner, 
who  had  apostatised  from  the  religion 
of  his  country  and  had  turned  Jesuit 
To  the  moderate  Boman  Catholics  and 
to  the  Nuncio  this  change  was  fitr  from 
agreeable.  By  erery  Protestant  it  was 
regarded  as  a  proof  that  the  dominion 
of  the  Jesuits  over  the  royal  mind  was 
absolute.*  Whatever  prabes  those  fa- 
thers might  justly  claim,  fiatteiy  itself 
could  not  ascribe  to  them  either  wide 
liberality  or  strict  veracity.  That  they 
had  never  scrupled,  when  the  interest  of 
their  Order  was  at  stake,  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  the  civil  sword,  or  to  violate  the 
laws  of  truth  and  of  good  faith,  had 
been  proclaimed  to  the  world  not  only 
by  Protestant  accusers,  but  by  men 
whose  virtue  and  genius  were  the  glory 
of  the  Church  of  Bome.  It  was  in- 
credible that  a  devoted  disciple  of  the 
Jesuits  should  be  on  principle  zealous 
for  freedom  of  eonscience :  but  it  was 
neither  incredible  nor  improbable  that 
he  might  think  himself  justified  in  dis- 
guising his  real  sentiments,  in  order  to 
render  a  service  to  his  religion.  It  was 
certain  that  the  £ing  at  hc^  preferred 
the  Churchmen  to  the  Puritans.  It  was 
certain  that^  while  he  had  any  hope  of 
gaining  the  Churchmen,  he  had  never 
shown  the  smallest  kmdness  to  the 
Puritans.  Could  it  then  be  doubted 
that,  if  the  Churchmen  would  even  now 
comply  with  his  wishes,  he  would  wil- 
lingly sacrifice  the  Puritans?   His  word, 

*  EIUb  Gorregpottdenoe,  Mardi  15.  Joly  27. 

1686 ;  Barfflon,  ^^  M«w*  ■^.  ^.  1687 ; 

KonqniUo,  March  ^.  1687,  in  theMaddntosh 
Ck>liection. 


repeatedly  pledged,  had  not  restraised 
him  from  invading  the  legal  rights  of 
that  clergy  which  had  given  such  signal 
proofs  of  affection  and  fidelity  to  his 
house.    What  securi^  then  could  his 
word  afford  to  sects  divided  from  Im 
by  the  recollection  of  a  thousand  inex- 
piable wounds  inflicted  and  endured? 
When  the  first  agitation  ^odnced 
by  the  publicaticm  of  the  In-  ^^^^^ 
dulgence  had  subsided,  it  ap-  tbaM. 
peered  that  a  breach  had  taken  ^S^ 
place  in  the  Puritan  party.  The  ♦^•c*"*' 
minority,  headed  by  a  few  busymes 
whose  judgment  was  defective  or  vu 
biassed  by  interest,  supported  tbe  King. 
Henry  Care^  who  had  long  been 
the  bitterest  and  most  active 
pamphleteer  among  theNonconfonmsti^ 
and  who  had,  in  the  days  of  thePopiik 
ploty  assailed  James  with  the  utmort 
fury  in  a  weekly  journal  entitled  the 
Padcet  of  Advice  £rom  Bome,  was  nov 
as  loud  in  adulation  as  be  had  £annaij 
been  in  calumny  and  insult*    Tbe 
chief  agent  who  was  employed  hj  the 
govemmentto  manage  the  Pres-  ^^ 
byterians  was  Vincent  Abop,  ^^ 
a  divine  of  some  note  both  as  apreadia 
and  as  a  writer.    His  son,  ^sdbo  hadin- 
curred  the  penalties  oi  treascm,  reedred 
a  pardon ;  and  the  whole  infiuenee  <tf 
the  &ther  was  thus  engaged  on  the  ode 
of  the  Courtst    WitJi  Alsop  was  joined 
Thomas  BoseweU.      Boeewdl  j^,,^,^ 
had,  during  that  perseeation  of 
the  Diflsentera  which  followed  tbe  de- 
tection of  the  Bye  House  {^t,  leea 
falsely  accused  of  preaching  against  the 
government,  had  been  tri^  for  his  lifr 
by  Jefi&eyS)  and  had,  in  defiance  of  tbe 
clearest  evidence,  been  convicted  bft 
packed  juiy.    The  injustice  of  the  fer- 
diet  was  so  gross  that  the  very  coortiea 
cried  shame.    One  Tory  gentlemas  wbo 
had  heard  the  trial  went  instantl^to 
Charles,  and  dedazed  that  the  neck 
of  the  most  loyal  subject  in  ^i^^and 
would  not  be  safe  if  BoseweU  soffisnd. 

*  Wood's  Aiheom  Oxonienses ;  Observato; 
Heraditng  Eideos,  passim,  Bnt  Gare's  on 
-writingB  famish  the  beat  matfrids  for  tf 
estimate  of  his  character. 

t  Calainy*8  Aoooontof  the  Miniatex8(3«w 
or  sitenoed  after  the  BestcNratioa  in  Kmu- 
amptoDsdiire ;  Wood's  Mbeax  Oxotaao^'* 
Biographia  Britannica. 
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The  jurymen  themselyefl  were  stung  by 
remorse  when  tiiey  thought  over  what 
they  had  done,  and  exerted  themselves 
to  save  the  life  of  the  prisoner.  At 
length  a  pardon  was  granted :  but  Hose- 
wdl  remained  bound  under  heavy  re- 
cognisances to  good  behaviour  during 
life,  And  to  periodical  appearance  in  the 
Comt  of  King^s  Bench.  His  recogni- 
sances were  now  diischarged  by  the  royal 
commaod ;  and  in  this  way  his  services 
were  secured.* 

The  business  of  gaining  the  Inde- 
j^  pendents  was  principally  en- 
trusted to  one  of  their  ministers 
aimed  Stephen  Lobb.  Lobb  was  a 
veak,  Tiolent,  and  ambitious  man.  He 
hi  gone  such  lengths  in  opposition  to 
tbe  government,  that  be  had  been  by 
Bame  proscribed  in  several  proclama- 
tions. He  now  made  his  peace,  and 
vent  as  fiir  in  servilitv  as  he  had  ev^ 
done  in  faction.  He  joined  the  Jesuit^ 
ieal  cabal,  and  eagerly  recommended 
BKasores  from  -^trhich  the  wisest  and 
nost  honest  Boman  Catholics  recoiled. 
Itvas  remarked  that  he  was  constantly 
8t  the  palace  and  frequently  in  the 
A)6et,  that  he  lived  with  a  splendour 
to  which  the  Puritan  divines  were  little 
tccnstomed,  and  that  he  was  perpetually 
^mounded  by  suitors  implonng  his 
interest  to  procure  them  ofnces  or  par- 
dons.! 

With  Lobb  was  closely  connected 
p^  William  Penn.  Penn  had  never 
been  a  strongheaded  man :  the 
Hfe  which  he  &ad  been  leading  during 
tvo  years  had  not  a  little  impaired  his 
flwral  sensibility ;  and  if  his  conscience 
*^«r  reproached  him,  he  comforted  him- 
^  hy  repeating  that  he  had  a  good 
ttd  noble  end  in  view,  and  that  he  was 
J»t  paid  for  his  services  in  money. 

By  the  influence  of  these  men,  and 
of  others  less  conspicuous,  addresses  of 
^i^aiiks  to  the  King  were  procured  from 
•everal  bodies  of  Dissenters.  Tory 
writers  have  with  juirtice  remarked  that 
the  laugnage  of  these  compositions  was 
u  fulsomdy  servile  as  anything  that 

*  State  Trials ;  Samuel  Boseweirs  Life  of 
^vmm  Boaewell,  1718 ;  Calamy's  Account. 

t  London  Gazette,  March  15. 168g ;  Nichol's 
Jefenoe  of  the  Church  of  England ;  Pierce's 
>  Indication  of  the  Dissenters. 


could  be  found  in  the  most  florid  eulo- 
gies pronounced  by  Bishops  on  the 
Stuarts.  But,  on  dose  inquiry,  it  will 
appear  that  the  disgrace  belongs  to  but 
a  small  part  of  the  Puritan  party.  There 
was  scarcely  a  market  town  in  England 
without  at  least  a  knot  of  separatists. 
No  exertion  was  spared  to  induce  them 
to  express  their  gratitude  for  the  In- 
dulgence. Circular  letters,  imploring 
them  to  sign,  were  sent  to  every  comer 
of  the  kingdom  in  such  numbers  that 
the  mail  bags,  it  was  sportively  said, 
were  too  heavy  for  the  posthorses.  Yet 
all  the  addresses  which  could  be  ob- 
tained from  all  the  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Baptists  scattered  over 
England  did  not  in  six  months  amount 
to  sixty;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
beUeve  that  these  addresses  were  nume- 
rously signed.*  One  of  the  most  adu- 
latory was  that  of  the  Quakers;  and 
Penn  presented  it  with  a  speech  more 
adulatory  still.t 

The  ^reat  body  of  Protestant  Non- 
conformists, firmly  attached  to  .j^^ 
dvil  liberty,  and  distrusting  ^^J**' 
the  promises  of  the  King  and  Pivitut 
of  the  Jesuits,  steadily  r^sed  Mimt 
to  return  thanks  for  a  favour,  ^  ^"*- 
which,  it  might  well  be  suspected,  con- 
cealed a  snare.    This  was  the  temper  of 
all  the  noost  illustrious  chie&  <k  the 
party.   OneofthesewasBaxter. 
He  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been 
brought  to  trial  soon  after  the  accession 
of  James,  had  been  brutally  insulted 
by  Jeffreys,  and  had  been  convicted  by 
a  juiy,  such  as  the  courtly  Sherifls  of 
those  times  were  in  the  habit  of  select- 
ing.    Baxter  had  been  about  a  year 
and  a  half  in  prison  when  the  Court 
began  to  think  seriovsly  of  gaining  the 
Nonconformists.     He  was  not  only  set 
at  liberty,  but  was  informed  that,  if  he 
chose  to  reside  in  London,  he  might  do 
so  without  fearing  that  the  Five  Mile 
Act  would  be  enforced  against  him. 
The  government  probably  hoped  that 
the  recollection  of  past  sufferings  and 
the  sense  of  present  ease  would  produce 
the  same  effect  on  him  as  on  Eosewell 

*  The  Addresses  will  be  found  in  the  Lon- 
don Gazettes. 

t  London  Gazette,  May  26.  1687  ;  Life  of 
Penn  prefixed  to  his  works,  1726. 
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and  Lobb.  The  hopo  was  disappointed. 
Baxter  was  neither  to  be  corrupted  nor 
to  be  deceived.  He  refused  to  join  in 
any  address  of  thanks  for  the  Indul- 
gence, and  exerted  all  his  influence 
to  promote  good  feeling  between  the 
Church  and  the  Presbyterians.* 
If  any  man  stood  higher  than  Baxter 

in  the  estimation  of  the  Pro- 
'*^'  testant  Dissenters,  that  man 
was  John  Howe.  Howe  had,  like  Bax- 
ter, been  personally  a  gainer  by  the 
recent  change  of  policy.  The  same 
tyranny  which  had  flung  Baxter  into 
gaol  had  driven  Howe  into  banishment ; 
and,  soon  after  Baxter  had  been  let  out 
of  the  King's  Bench  Prison,  Howe  re- 
turned ^m  Utrecht  to  England.  It 
was  expected  at  Whitehall  that  Howe 
would  exert  in  favour  of  the  Court  all 
the  authority  which  he  possessed  over 
his  brethren.  The  King  himself  con- 
descended to  ask  the  help  of  the  subject 
whom  he  had  oppressed.  Howe  ap- 
pears to  have  hesitated :  but  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Hampdens,  with  whom  he 
was  on  terms  of  close  intimacy,  kept 
him  steady  to  the  cause  of  the  consti- 
tution. A  meeting  of  Presbyterian 
ministers  was  held  at  his  house,  to 
consider  the  state  of  afi&iirs,  and  to 
determine  on  the  course  to  be  adopted. 
There  was  great  anxiety  at  the  palace 
to  know  the  result.  Two  royal  mes- 
sengers were  in  attendance  during  the 
discussion.  They  returned  with  the 
unwelcome  news  that  Howe  had  de- 
clared himself  decidedly  adverse  to  the 
dispensing  power,  and  that  he  had, 
after  long  debate,  carried  with  him  the 
majority  of  the  assembly.f 

To  the  names  of  Baxter  and  Howe 

must  be  Added  the  name  of  a 
""'*"*  man  far  below  them  in  station 
and  in  acquired  knowledge,  but  in  vir- 
tue their  equal,  and  in  genius  their 
superior,  John  Bunyan.  Bunyan  had 
been  bred  a  tinker,  and  had  served  as 
a  private  soldier  in  the  parliamentary 
army.  Early  in  his  life  he  had  been 
fearfully  tortured  by  remorse  for  his 
youthful  sins,  the  worst  of  which  seem, 

»  Calamy*8  Life  of  Baxter. 

t  Calamy's  Life  of  Howe.  The  share  which 
the  Hampden  family  had  in  the  matter  I 
learned  from  a  letter  of  Johnstone  of  "Waris- 
toun,  dated  Jone  13. 1688. 


however,  to  have  been  such  as  the 
world  thinks  venial.  His  keen  sensi- 
bility and  his  powerful  imagination 
made  his  internal  conflicts  singularly 
terrible.  He  fancied  that  he  was  undf  r 
sentence  of  reprobation,  that  he  had 
committed  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  he  had  sold  Christ,  that  he 
was  actually  possessed  by  a  demon. 
Sometimes  loud  voices  from  heaven 
cried  out  to  warn  him.  Sometimes 
fiends  whispered  impious  suggestions 
in  his  e^.  He  saw  visions  of  distant 
mountain  tops,  on  which  the  sun  shone 
brightly,  but  from  which  he  vas 
separated  by  a  waste  of  snow.  He 
felt  the  Devil  behind  him  pulling  hL^ 
clothes.  He  thought  that  the  brand 
of  Cain  had  been  set  upon  him.  He 
feared  that  he  was  about  to  buRt 
asunder  like  Judas.  His  mental  agony 
disordered  his  health.  One  day  be 
shook  like  a  man  in  the  palsy.  On 
another  day  he  felt  a  fire  within  his 
breast.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  he  survived  sufiferings  so  intense, 
and  so  long  continued.  At  length  the 
clouds  broke.  From  the  depths  of 
despair,  the  penitent  passed  to  a  stat»» 
of  serene  felicity.  An  irresistible  im- 
pulse now  urged  him  to  impait  to 
others  the  blessing  of  which  he  was 
himself  possessed.*  He  joined  the 
Baptists,  and  became  a  preacher  and 
writer.  His  education  had  been  that 
of  a  mechanic  He  knew  no  language 
but  the  English,  as  it  was  spoken  by 
the  common  people.  He  had  studied 
no  great  model  of  composition,  with 
the  exception,  an  important  enceptka 
undoubtedly,  of  our  noble  translation 
of  the  Bible.  His  spelling  was  bad. 
He  frequently  transgressed  the  ml«» 
of  grammar.  Yet  his  native  force  of 
genius,  and  his  experimental  knowledge 
of  all  the  religious  passions,  from  de«* 
pair  to  ecstasy,  amply  supplied  in  him 
the  want  of  learning.  His  mde 
oratory  roused  and  melted  heareo 
who  Ustened  without  interest  to  th« 
laboured  discourses  of  great  logidam 
and  Hebraists.  His  books  were  widely 
circulated  among  the  humbler  classes. 
One  of  them,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress, 

•  Bnnyan's  Grace  Abounding. 
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was,  in  his  own  lifetime,  translated 
into  several  foreign  languages.  It 
was,  however,  scarcely  known  to  the 
learned  and  polite,  and  had  been, 
during  more  than  a  century,  the 
delight  of  pious  cottagers  and  artisans 
before  it  took  its  proper  place,  as  a 
classical  work,  in  libraries.  At  length 
critics  condescended  to  inquire  where 
the  secret  of  so  wide  and  so  durable  a 
jwpularity  lay.  They  were  compelled 
to  own  that  tiie  ignorant  multitude  had 
judged  more  correctly  than  the  learned, 
and  that  the  despised  little  book  was 
really  a  masterpiece.  Bunyan  is  in- 
deed as  decidedly  the  first  of  allegorists 
is  Demosthenes  is  the  first  of  orators, 
or  Shakspeare  the  first  of  dramatists. 
Other  allegorists  have  shown  equal 
ingenuity;  but  no  other  allegorist  has 
ever  been  able  to  touch  the  heart,  and 
to  make  abstractions  objects  of  terror, 
ofpity,  andof  love.* 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
English  Dissenter  had  sufiered  more 
severely  imder  the  penal  laws  than 
John  Bunyan.  Of  the  twenty  seven 
ytars  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
Restoration,  he  had  passed  twelve  in 
confinement.  He  still  persisted  in 
peacliing :  but,  that  he  might  preach, 
ne  was  under  the  necessity  of  disguis- 
ing himself  like  a  carter.  He  was 
often  introduced  into  meetings  through 
^ck  doors,  with  a  smock  frock  on  his 
tack,  and  a  whip  in  his  hand.  If  he 
had  thought  only  of  his  own  ease  and 
*rfety,  he  would  have  hailed  the  Indul- 
gence with  delight.  He  was  now,  at 
length,  free  to  pray  and  exhort  in 
l^n  day.  His  congregation  rapidly 
increased:  thousands  hung  upon  his 
vonls;  and  at  Bedford,  where  he 
ordinarily  resided,  money  was  plenti- 
feUy  contributed  to  build  a  meeting 
^use  for  him.  His  influence  among 
^^  common  people  was  such  that  the 
government  would  willingly  have  be- 

*  Young  classes  Bunyan's  prose  with  Dur- 
^  poetry.  The  people  of  fashion  in  the 
Wtuftl  Qnlxote  rank  the  Pilgrim's  Progress 
Jth  Jack  the  Giant-killer.  Late  in  the 
'Vhteeiith  century  Cowpcr  did  not  venture 
to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  great  alle- 
fwirt:— 

"  I  mune  thee  not,  Itmt  in  dvupined  anamp 
Mioald  moT*  a  aneer  at  thy  desenred  fame." 

VOL.  n. 


stowed  on  him  some  municipal  office : 
but  his  vigorous  understanding  and 
his  stout  English  heart  were  proof 
against  all  delusion  and  all.  temptation. 
He  felt  assured  that  the  profferred 
toleration  was  merely  a  bait  intended 
to  lure  the  Puritan  party  to  destruc- 
tion; nor  would  he,  by  accepting  a 
place  for  which  he  was  not  legally 
qualified,  recognise  the  validity  of  the 
dispensing  power.  One  of  the  last 
acts  of  his  virtuous  life  was  to  decline 
an  interview  to  which  he  was  invited 
by  an  agent  of  the  government.  * 

Great  as  was  the  authority  of  Bun- 
yan over  the  Baptists,  that 
of  "William  Kiffin  was  still 
greater.  Kiffin  was  the  first  man 
among  them  in  wealth  and  station. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  exercising  his 
spiritual  gifts  at  their  meetings:  but 
he  did  not  live  by  preaching.  Ho 
traded  largely:  his  credit  on  the 
Exchange  of  London  stood  high ;  and 
he  had  accumulated  an  ample  fortime. 
Perhaps  no  man  could,  at  that  con- 
juncture, have  rendered  more  valuable 
services  to  the  Court.  But  between 
him  and  the  Court  was  interposed  the 
remembrance  of  one  terrible  event. 
He  was  the  grandfather  of  the  two 
Hewlings,  those  gallant  youths  who, 
of  all  the  victims  of  the  Bloody 
Assize,  had  been  the  most  generally 
lamented.  For  the  sad  fate  of  one  of 
them  James  was  in  a  peculiar  manner 
responsible.  Jeffreys  had  respited  the 
younger  brother.  The  poor  lad's  sister 
had  been  ushered  by  Churchill  into 
the  royal  presence,  and  had  begged  for 
mercy :  but  the  King's  heart  had  been 
obdm^te.  The  misery  of  the  wholo 
family  had  been  great :  but  Kiffin  was 
most  to  be  pitied.  He  was  seventj^ 
years  old  when  he  was  left  desolate, 
the  survivor  of  those  who  should  have 
survived  him.  The  heartless  and  venal 
sycophants  of  Whitehall,  judging  by 
themselves,  thought  that  the  old  man 
would  be  easily  propitiated  by  an 
Alderman's  gown,  and  by  some  com- 
pensation in  money  for  the  property 
which  his  grandsons  had  forfeited. 
Penn  was  employed  in  the  work  of 

»  The  continuation  of  Bunyan's  Life  ap* 
pended  to  his  Grace  Abounding. 
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seduction,  but  to  no  purpose.^  The 
King  determined  to  try  what  effect  his 
own  civilities  would  produce.  Kiffin 
was  ordered  to  attend  at  the  palace. 
He  found  a  brilliant  circle  of  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  assembled.  James 
immediately  came  to  him,  spoke  to  him 
very  graciously,  and  conduded  by  say- 
ing, "I  have  put  you  down,  Mr.  Kiffin, 
for  an  Alderman  of  London."  The  old 
man  looked  fixedly  at  the  Xing,  burst 
into  tears,  and  made  answer,  "Sir,  I 
am  worn  out.  I  am  unfit  to  serve 
Your  Majesty  or  the  City.  And,  sir, 
the  death  of  my  poor  boys  broke  my 
heart  That  wound  is  as  fresh  as  ever. 
I  shaU  cany  it  to  my  grave."  The 
King  stood  silent  for  a  minute  in 
some  confusion,  and  then  said,  *'Mr. 
'K'iffin,  I  will  find  a  balsam  for  that 
sore."  Assuredly  James  did  not  mean 
to  say  anything  cruel  or  insolent :  on 
the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have  been  in 
an  unusually  gentle  mood.  Yet  no 
speech  that  is  recorded  of  him  gives 
so  unfavourable  a  notion  of  his  charac- 
ter as  these  few  words.  They  are 
the  words  of  a  hardhearted  and  low- 
minded  man,  unable  to  conceive  any 
laceration  of  the  affections  for  which  a 
place  or  a  pension  would  not  be  a  full 
compensation,  f 

*  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  vindicate 
Penn's  oondnt^  on  this  occasion,  and  to  fasten 
on  me  the  charge  of  having  calumniated  him. 
It  is  asserted  that,  instead  of  being  engaged, 
on  behalf  of  the  government,  in  the  work  of 
seduction,  he  was  really  engaged,  on  behalf  of 
Eiffin,  in  the  work  of  intercession.  In  sup- 
port of  this  view  the  following  passage  is  tri- 
imiphantly  quoted  from  Kiffln's  Memoirs  of 
himsdf .  "  I  used  all  the  means  I  could  to  be 
excused  both  by  some  lords  near  the  King, 
and  also  by  Sir  Nicholas  Butler,  and  Mr. 
Penn.  But  it  was  all  in  vain  .  .  .  ."  There 
the  quotation  ends,  not  at  a  full  stop,  but  at  a 
semicolon.  The  remainder  of  the  sentence, 
which  fully  bears  out  all  that  I  have  said,  is 
carefully  suppressed.  KMn  proceeds  thus  :— 
"I  was  told  that  they  (Nicholas  and  Peim) 
knew  I  had  an  interest  that  might  serve  the 
King,  and  although  they  knew  my  sufferings 
were  great,  in  cutting  off  my  two  grand- 
chUdreii,  and  losing  their  estates,  yet  it  should 
be  made  up  to  me,  both  in  their  estates,  and 
also  in  what  honour  or  advantage  I  could 
reasonably  desire  for  myself.  But  I  thank 
the  Lord,  these  proffers  were  no  snare  to 
me." 

t  Kiflln's  Memoirs ;  Luaon's  Letter  to 
Brooke,  May  11. 1778,  in  the  Hughes  Corres- 
pondence. 


Since  Kiffin  could  not  be  seduced  \ff 
blandishments  and  fair  promises,  it  ma 
determined  to  try  what  persecntioQ 
would  effect.  He  was  told  that  an  in- 
formation would  be  filed  against  him 
in  the  Crown  Office,  and  he  was 
threatened  with  a  lodging  in  Newgate. 
He  asked  the  advice  of  counsel ;  and 
the  answer  which  he  received  was  that, 
by  accepting  office  without  taking  the 
sacrament  according  to  the  Anglican 
ritual,  he  would  make  himself  legal^ 
liable  to  a  fine  of  five  hundred  poonda, 
but  that^  by  refusing  office,  he  woold 
make  himself  liable,  not  legally,  hot  in 
fact,  to  whatever  fine  a  servile  bendi 
of  judges  might,  in  direct  defiance  of 
the  statutes,  think  fit  to  impose.  He 
might  be  mulcted  in  ten,  twenty,  thirty, 
thousand  pounds.  His  family,  which 
had  already  suffered  so  cruelly  from 
two  confiscations,  might  be  utterly 
ruined  by  this  third  calamity.  After 
holding  out  many  weeks,  he  so  far  sab- 
mitted  as  to  take  the  title  of  Alder- 
man: but  he  abstained  from  acting 
either  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  as 
one  of  the  Commission  of  Lieutenancy 
which  commanded  the  nulitia  of  the 
City.* 

That  section  of  the  dissenting  body 
which  was  fiivourable  to  the  King's 
new  policy  had  from  the  first  been  a 
minoritjr,  and  soon  began  to  diminish. 
For  the  Nonconformists  perceived  in  no 
long  time  that  ^heir  spiritual  privileges 
had  been  abridged  rather  than  ex- 
tended by  the  Indulgence.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  the  Puritan  was  ab- 
horrence of  the  peculiarities  of  thf 
Church  of  Rome.  He  had  quitted  the 
Church  of  England  only  because  he 
conceived  that  she  too  much  resembled 
her  superb  and  voluptuous  sister,  the 
sorceress  of  the  golden  cup  and  of  the 
scarlet  robe.  He  now  found  that  one 
of  the  implied  conditions  of  that  alii* 
ance  which  some  of  his  pastors  bad| 
formed  with  the  Court  was  that  the 
religion  of  the  Court  should  be  respect- 1 
fully  and  tenderly  treated.  He  soon 
began  to  regret  the  days  of  persecutioi. 
While  the  penal  laws  were  enforced,  h« 
had  heard  the  words  of  life  in  secRi 
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and  at  his  peril :  but  still  lie  had  heard 
them.    When  the  brethren  were  as- 
BemUed  in  the  inner  chamber,  when 
the  sentinels  had  been  posted,  when 
the  doors  had  been  locked,  when  the 
preacher,  in  the  garb  of  a  butcher  or 
a  drayman,  had  come  in  over  the  tiles, 
then  at  least  Gk>d  was  truly  worshipped. 
No  portion  of  divine  truth  was  sup- 
pressed or   softened    down    for    any 
worldly   object.    All    the    distinctive 
doctrines  of  the  Puritan  theology  were 
My,  and  even  coarsely,  set  forth.    To 
the  Church  of  Home  no  quarter  was 
given.    The  Beast,  the  Antichrist,  the 
Man  of  Sin,  the  mystical  Jezebel,  the 
mystical  Babylon,   were  the  phrases 
Mdinarily  employed  to  describe  that 
angnst  and    fascinating    superstition. 
Saehhad  been  once  the  style  of  Alsop, 
of  Lobb,  of  Eosewell,  and  of  other  mi- 
mHters  who  had  of  late  been  well  re- 
ceived at  the  palace:   but  such  waa 
now  their  style  no  longer.     Divines 
▼ho  aspired  to   a  high  place  in  the 
King's  favour  and  confidence  could  not 
Tenture  to  speak  with  asperity  of  the 
King's  religion.     Congregations  there- 
fore complied  loudly  t£at,  since  the 
sppearance  of  the  Declaration  which 
pMported  to  give  them  entire  freedom 
of  eonscienee,   they  had  never    once 
heard  the  Gospel  boldly  and  faithfully 
preached.     Formerly  they  had  been 
lorced  to  snatch  their  spiritual  nutri- 
JBent  by  stealth :  but,  when  they  had 
snatched  it,  they  had  found  it  seasoned 
exactly  to  their  taste.     They  were  now 
at  liberty  to  feed :  but  their  food  had 
hist  all  its  savour.    They  met  by  day- 
%ht,  and  in  commodious  edifices ;  but 
they  heard  discourses  far  less  to  their 
taste  than  they  would  have  heard  from 
the  rector.     At  the  parish  church  the 
wll  worship  and  idolatry  of  Eonie  were 
^erj  Sundiay  attacked  with   energy : 
fettt,  at  the  meeting  house,  the  pastor, 
who  had  a  few  months  before  reviled 
the  established  clergy  as  little  better 
than  Papists,  now  careftdly  abstained 
from  censuring  Popery,  or  conveyed  his 
Qcnsores  in  language  too   delicate  to 
shock  even  the  ears  of  Father  Petre. 
J^or  was  it  possible  to  assign  any  cre- 
ditable reason  for  this  change.    The 
Roman  Catholic  doctrines  had  under- 


gone no  alteration.  Within  living  me- 
mory, never  had  Boman  Catholic  priests 
been  so  active  in  the  work  of  making 
proselytes :  never  had  so  many  Roman 
Catholic  publications  issued  from  the 
press :  never  had  the  attention  of  all 
who  cared  about  religion  been  so  closely 
fixed  on  the  disputes  between  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  the  Protestants. 
What  could  be  thought  of  the  sincerity 
of  theologians  who  had  never  been 
weary  of  railing  at  Popery  when  Popery 
was  comparatively  harmless  and  help- 
less, and  who  now,  when  a  time  of  real 
danger  to  the  reformed  faith  had  arrived, 
studiously  avoided  uttering  one  word 
which  could  give  oflfence  to  a  Jesuit? 
Their  conduct  was  indeed  easily  ex- 
plained. It  was  known  that  some  of 
them  had  obtained  pardons.  It  was 
suspected  that  others  had  obtained 
money.  Their  prototype  might  be 
found  in  that  weak  apostle  who  from 
fear  denied  the  Master  to  whom  he  had 
boastfully  professed  the  firmest  attach- 
ment, or  in  that  baser  apostle  who  sold 
his  Lord  for  a  handful  of  silver.* 

Thus  the  dissenting  ministers  wha 
had  been  gained  by  the  Court  were 
rapidly  losing  the  infiuence  which  they 
had  once  possessed  over  their  brethren. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sectaries  found 
themselves  attracted  by  a  strong  reli- 
gious sympathy  towards  those  prelates 
and  priests  of  the  Church  of  England 
who,  in  spite  of  royal  mandates,  of 
threats,  and  of  promises,  were  waging 
vigorous  war  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  Anglican  body  and  the  Puritan 
body,  so  long  separated  by  a  mortal 
enmity,  were  daily  drawing  nearer  to 
each  other,  and  every  step  which  they 
made  towards  union  increased  the  in- 
fluence of  him  who  was  their  common 
head.  William  was  in  all  things  fitted 
to  be  a  mediator  between  these  two 
great  sections  of  the  English  nation. 
He  could  not  be  said  to  be  a  member 
of  either.  Yet  neither,  when  in  a 
reasonable  mood,  could  refuse  to  regard 
him  as  a  friend.  His  system  of  theo- 
logy agreed  with  that  of  the  Puritans. 

♦  See,  among  other  contemporary  pam- 
phlets, one  entitled  a  Eepresentation  of  the 
threatening  Dangers  impending  over  Protest- 
ants. 
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At  the  same  time,  he  regarded  episco- 
pacy, not  indeed  as  a  divine  institution, 
but  as  a  perfectly  lawful  and  an  emi- 
nently useful  form  of  church  govern- 
ment. Questions  respecting  postures, 
robes,  festivals,  and  liturgies,  he  con- 
sidered as  of  no  vital  importance.  A 
simple  worship,  such  as  that  to  which 
he  had  been  early  accustomed,  woidd 
have  been  most  to  his  personal  taste. 
But  he  was  prepared  to  conform  to  any 
ritual  which  might  be  acceptable  to  the 
nation,  and  insisted  only  that  he  should 
not  be  required  to  persecute  his  brother 
Protestants  whose  consciences  did  not 
permit  them  to  follow  his  example. 
Two  years  earlier  he  would  have  been 
pronounced  by  numerous  bigots  on  both 
sides  a  mere  Laodicean,  neither  cold 
nor  hot,  and  fit  only  to  be  spewed  out. 
But  the  zeal  which  had  inflamed 
Churchmen  against  Dissenters  and  Dis- 
senters against  Churchmen  had  been 
so  tempered  by  common  adversity  and 
danger  that  the  lukewarmness  which 
had  once  been  imputed  to  him  as  a 
crime  was  now  reckoned  among  his 
chief  virtues. 

All  men  were  anxious  to  know  what 
ThePrince  ^6  thought  of  the  Declaration 
cwl!f'°'  of  Indigence.  For  a  time 
oruiiRe  hopes  wcrc  entertained  at 
thoD^i».  Whitehall  that  his  known  re- 
indur/*'  spect  for  the  rights  of  con- 
gencc.  science  would  at  least  prevent 
him  from  publicly  expressing  disappro- 
bation of  a  policy  which  had  a  specious 
show  of  liberality. "  Penn  had  visited 
Holland  in  the  summer  of  1686,  confi- 
dent that  his  eloquence,  of  which  he 
had  a  high  opinion,  would  prove  irre- 
sistible. He  had  harangued  on  his 
favourite  theme  with  a  copiousness 
which  tired  his  hearers  out.  He  had 
assured  them  that  a  golden  age  of  re- 
ligious liberty  was  approaching:  who- 
ever lived  three  years  longer  would  see 
strange  things:  he  could  not  be  mis- 
taken; for  he  had  it  from  a  man  who 
had  it  from  an  Angel.  Penn  also 
hinted  that,  though  he  had  not  come 
to  the  Hague  with  a  royal  commission, 
lie  knew  the  royal  mind.  There  was 
nothing,  he  was  confident,  which  the 
uncle  would  not  do  to  gratify  the  ne- 
phew, if  only  the  nephew  would,  in  the 


matter  of  the  Test  Act,  gratify  the 
uncle.  As  oral  exhortations  and  pro- 
mises produced  little  effect,  Penn  re- 
turned to  England,  and  thence  vrote 
to  the  Hague  that  His  Majesty  seemed 
disposed  to  make  large  concessions,  to 
live  in  close  amity  with  the  Prince,  and 
to  settle  a  handsome  income  on  the 
Princess.*  There  can  indeed  be  little 
doubt  that  James  would  gladly  have 
purchased  at  a  high  price  the  support 
of  his  eldest  daughter  and  of  his  son 
in  law.  But,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Test,  William's  resolution  was  immut- 
able. "  You  ask  me,"  he  said  to  one 
of  the  King's  agents,  "  to  countenance 
an  attack  on  my  own  religion.  I  can- 
not with  a  safe  conscience  do  it,  and  1 
will  not,  no,  not  for  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, nor  for  the  empire  of  the  world." 
These  words  were  reported  to  the  King 
and  disturbed  him  greatly.f  He  wrote 
m^ent  letters  with  ms  own  hani 
Sometimes  he  took  the  tone  of  an  in- 
jured man.  He  was  the  head  of  the 
royal  family :  he  was  as  such  entitled 
to  expect  the  obedience  of  the  younger 
branches ;  and  it  was  very  hard  that 
he  was  to  be  crossed  in  a  matter  on 
which  his  heart  was  set.  At  other 
times  a  bait  which  was  thought  irre- 
sistible was  offered.  If  William  would 
but  give  way  on  this  one  point,  the 
English  government  would,  in  return, 
cooperate  with  him  strenuously  against 
France.  He  was  not  to  be  so  deluded. 
He  knew  that  James,  without  the  sup- 
port of  a  Parliament,  would,  even  if 
not  unwilling,  be  unable  to  render 
effectual  service  to  the  common  cause 
of  Europe ;  and  there  could  be  no  douht 
that,  if  a  Parliament  were  assembled, 
the  first  demand  of  both  Houses  would 


»  Burnet,  i.  693,  694. ;  Avaux,  Jan.  !«• 
1687.  Penn's  letters  were  regulaiij  pot,!? 
one  of  his  Quaker  friends  who  reacted  at  ti» 
Hague,  into  the  Prince's  own  hand. 

t  "  Le  Prince  d'Orange,  qoi  avoit  flud^  jss- 
qn'alors  de  faire  une  r6ponse  positive,  dit . . .  • 
qu'il  ne  consentiroit  jamais  h  In  sappreskm 
de  ces  loix  qui  avoient  6t6  fitaBlies  ponr  b 
maintien  et  la  snret^  de  la  religion  Protest- 
ante,  et  que  sa  conscience  ne  le  lui  pormcttotf 
point,  non  seulement  ponr  la  snocession  da. 
royaume  d' Angleterre,  mais  m§me  ponr  Vfl"- 
pire  du  monde ;  en  sorte  qne  le  roi  d'AngJf- 
terre  est  plus  aigri  contre  lui  qn'il  n'«  jazaw 
6t^," — Bonrepaux,  June  |i.  1687. 
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be  that  the  Declaration  should  be  can- 
celled. 

The  Princess  assented  to  all  that  was 
suggested  by  her  hnsband.  Their  joint 
opinion  was  conveyed  to  the  King  in 
firm  but  temperate  t«rm8.  They  de- 
clared that  they  deeply  regretted  the 
course  which  His  Majesty  had  adopts. 
They  were  convinced  that  he  had 
usurped  a  prerogative  which  did  not 
by  law  belong  to  him.  Against  that 
usurpation  they  protested,  not  only  as 
friends  to  civil  liberty,  but  as  members 
of  the  royal  house,  who  had  a  deep  in- 
terest in  maintaining  the  rights  of  that 
erown  which  they  might  one  day  wear. 
For  experience  had  shown  that  in  Eng- 
land arbitrary  government  could  not 
fail  to  produce  a  reaction  even  more 
pernicious  than  itself;  and  it  might 
reasonably  be  feared  that  the  nation, 
alarmed  and  incensed  by  the  prospect 
of  despotism,  might  conceive  a  disgust 
even  for  constitutional  monarchy.  The 
advice,  therefore,  which  they  tendered 
to  the  King  waa  that  he  would  in  all 
things  govern  according  to  law.  They 
readily  admitted  that  the  law  might 
with  advantage  be  altered  by  compe- 
tent authority,  and  that  some  part  of 
his  Declaration  well  deserved  to  be  em- 
bodied in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  They 
were  not  persecutors.  They  should 
vith  pleasure  see  Boman  Catholics  as 
yeUas  Protestant  Dissenters  relieved 
in  a  proper  manner  from  all  penal  sta- 
tutes. They  should  with  pleasure  see 
Protestant  Dissenters  admitted  in  a 
proper  manner  to  civil  office.  At  that 
point  their  Highnesses  must  stop. 
They  could  not  but  entertain  grave 
apprehensions  that,  if  Boman  Catholics 
were  made  capable  of  public  trust,  great 
evil  would  ensue ;  and  it  was  intimated 
not  obscurely  that  these  apprehensions 
arose  chiefly  from  the  conduct  of 
James.* 

The  opinion  expressed  by  the  Prince 
Thfir  and  Princess  respecting  the 
iSSJ'  disabilities  to  which  the  Ko- 
5f^  man  Catholics  were  subject  was 
jj  c*.  that  of  almost  all  the  statesmen 
r^iu  and  philosophers  who  were 
**^       then  zealous  for  political  and 

•  Burnet,  I.  710. ;  Bonrepaux,  ^^*  1687. 


religious  freedom.  In  our  age,  on  the 
contrary,  enlightened  men  have  often 
pronounced,  with  regret,  that,  on  this  one 
point,  William  appears  to  disadvantage 
when  compared  with  his  father  in  law. 
The  truth  is  that  some  considerations 
which  are  necessary  to  the  forming  of 
a  correct  judgment  seem  to  have  es- 
caped the  notice  of  many  writers  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

There  are  two  opposite  errors  into 
which  those  who  study  the  annals  of 
our  country  are  in  constant  danger  of 
falling,  the  error  of  judging  the  pre- 
sent by  the  past,  and  the  error  of  judg- 
ing the  past  by  the  present.  The  former 
is  the  error  of  minds  prone  to  reverence 
whatever  is  old,  the  latter  of  minds 
readily  attracted  by  whatever  is  new. 
The  former  error  may  perpetually  be 
observed  in  the  reasonings  of  conserva- 
tive politicians  on  the  questions  of  their 
own  day.  The  latter  error  perpetually 
infects  the  speculations  of  writers  of  the 
liberal  school  when  they  discuss  the 
transactions  of  an  earlier  age.  The 
former  error  is  the  more  pernicious  in 
a  statesman,  and  the  latter  in  a  his- 
torian. 

It  is  not  easy  for  any  person  who,  in 
our  time,  undertakes  to  treat  of  the 
revolution  which  overthrew  the  Stuarts, 
to  preserve  with  steadiness  the  happy 
metan  between  these  two  extemes.  The 
question  whether  members  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  could  be  safely 
admitted  to  Parliament  and  to  office 
convulsed  our  country  during  the  reign 
of  James  the  Second,  was  set  at  rest  by 
his  downfall,  and,  having  slept  during 
more  than  a  century,  was  revived  by 
that  great  stirring  of  the  human  mind 
which  followed  the  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  of  France.  During 
thirty  years  the  contest  went  on  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  in  every  consti- 
tuent body,  in  every  social  circle.  It 
destroyed  administrations,  broke  up 
parties,  made  all  government  in  one 
part  of  the  empire  impossible,  and  at 
length  brought  us  to  the  verge  of  civil 
war.  Even  when  the  struggle  had  ter- 
minated, the  passions  to  which  it  had 
given  birth  still  continued  to  rage.  It 
was  scarcely  possible  for  any  man 
whose  mind  was  under  the  influence  of 
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those  passions  to  see  the  events  of  the 
years  1687  and  1688  in  a  perfectly 
correct  light. 

One  class  of  politicians,  starting  from 
the  true  proposition  that  the  Revolu- 
tion had  been  a  great  blessing  to  our 
country,  arrived  at  the  false  conclusion 
that  no  test  Mrhich  the  statesmen  of  the 
Bevolution  had  thought  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  our  religion  •  and  our 
freedom  could  be  safely  abolished. 
Another  class,  starting  &om  the  true 
proposition  that  the  disabilities  imposed 
on  the  Boman  Catholics  had  long  been 
productive  of  nothing  but  mischief, 
arrived  at  the  false  conclusion  that 
there  never  could  have  been  a  time 
when  those  disabilities  were  useful  and 
necessary.  The  former  fallacy  per- 
vaded the  speeches  of  the  acute  and 
learned  Eldon.  The  latter  was  not 
altogether  without  influence  even  on  an 
intellect  so  calm  and  philosophical  as 
that  of  Mackintosh. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  will  be  found 
on  examination  that  we  may  vindicate 
the  course  which  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  all  the  great  English  states- 
men of  the  seventeenth  century,  with- 
out questioning  the  wisdom  of  the  course 
which  was  as  unanimously  approved  by 
all  the  great  English  statesmen  of  our 
own  time. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  an  evil  that  any 
citizen  should  be  excluded  from  avU 
employment  on  account  of  his  religious 
opinions :  but  a  choice  between  evils 
is  sometimes  all  that  is  left  to  human 
wisdom.  A  nation  may  be^  placed  in 
such  a  situation  that  the  majority  must 
either  impose  disabilities  or  submit  to 
them,  and  that  what  would,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  be  justly  condemned 
as  persecution,  may  fall  within  the 
bounds  of  legitimate  selfdefence ;  and 
such  was  in  ^e  year  1687  the  situation 
of  England. 

According  to  the  coiistitution  of  the 
realm,  James  possessed  the  right  of 
naming  almost  all  public  functionaries, 
political,  judicial,  ecclesiastical,  mili- 
tary, and  navaL  In  the  exercise  of 
this  right  he  was  not,  as  our  sovereigns 
now  are,  under  the  necessity  of  acting 
in  conformity  with  the  advice  of  minis- 
ters approved  by  the  House  of  Com- 


moTiB.  It  was  evident  Hierefore  that, 
unless  he  were  strictly  bound  by  law  to 
bestow  office  on  none  but  Protestants, 
it  would  be  in  his  power  to  bestow 
office  on  none  but  Boman  CatholicB. 
The  Boman  Catholics  were  few  in  num- 
ber ;  and  among  them  was  not  a  singk 
man  whose  services  could  be  seriously 
missed  by  the  commonwealth.  The 
proportion  which  they  bore  to  the  popu- 
lationof  England  was  very  much  smalls 
than  at  present.  Por  at  present  a  con- 
stant stream  of  emigration  runs  from 
Ireland  to  our  great  towns :  but  in  the 
seventeenth  century  there  was  noteTen 
in  London  an  Irish  colony.  More  than 
forty  nine  fiftieths  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  kingdom,  more  than  forty  nine 
fiftieths  of  liie  property  of  the  kingdiHD, 
almost  all  the  political,  legal,  and  mili- 
tary ability  and  knowledge  to  be  found 
in  ^kingdom,  were  Protestant.  Nev»- 
theless  the  King,  under  a  strong  infu- 
tuation,  had  determined  to  use  his  Tast 
patronage  as  a  means  of  making  proee- 
ly  tes.  To  be  of  his  Church  was,  in  his 
view,  the  first  of  all  qualifications  for 
office.  To  be  of  the  national  CSnirdi 
was  a  positive  disqualifioaticm.  He  re- 
probated, it  is  true,  in  language  whidi 
has  been  applauded  by  some  eredalooB 
friends  of  religious  liberty,  the  bkhi- 
strous  injustice  of  that  test  which  ex- 
cluded a  small  minority  of  the  nation 
&om  puUic  trust :  but  he  was  at  the 
same  time  instituting  a  test  which  ex- 
cluded the  majority.  Hethon^tithazd 
that  a  man  who  was  agood  finuiciw and 
a  loyal  subject  should  be  excluded  fitan 
the  postof  Lord  Treasurer  merely forbe- 
inga  Papist.  But  he  had  himself  tonied 
out  a  Lord  Treasurer  whom  he  admit- 
ted to  be  a  good  financier  and  a  loyal 
subject  merely  for  b^g  a  Protestant 
He  had  repeatedly  and  distinctly  de- 
clared his  resolution  never  to  put  the 
white  staff  in  the  hands  of  any  heretic. 
With  many  oth^  great  offices  of  sfcat* 
he  had  dealt  in  the  same  wa^.  Alrea^ 
the  Lord  President,  the  Lord  Firry 
Seal,  the  Lord  £!hamberlain,  the  Ghroom 
of  the  Stole,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, the  Principal  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  Soot- 
land,  the  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  the 
Secretary  of  Seotland,  were,  <a  i^e- 
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tended  to  be,  Boman  Catholics.  Most 
of  these  functionaries  had  been  bred 
Cimrchmen,  and  had  been  guilty  of 
apostasy,  open  or  secret,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain or  to  keep  their  high  places.  Every 
Protestant  who  still  held  an  important 
post  in  the  goyemment  held  it  in  con- 
stant uncertainty  and  fear.  It  would  be 
endless  to  recount  the  situations  of  a 
lower  rank  which  were  filled  by  the 
faYonred  class.  Eoman  Catholics  al- 
ready swarmed  in  every  department 
of  the  public  service.  They  were 
Lords  Lieutenants,  Deputy  Lieute- 
nants, Judges,  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
Commissioners  of  the  Customs,  Envoys 
to  foreign  courts.  Colonels  of  regiments. 
Governors  of  fortresses.  The  share 
which  in  a  few  months  they  had  ob- 
tained of  the  temporal  patronage  of  the 
crown  was  much  more  than  ten  times 
as  great  as  they  would  have  had  under 
an  impartial  system.  Yet  this  was  not 
the  worst.  They  were  made  rulers  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Men  who  had 
assured  the  King  that  they  held  his 
futh  sate  in  the  High  Conmiission,  and 
exercised  supreme  jurisdiction  in  spiri- 
tual things  over  all  the  prelates  and 
priests  of  the  established  religion. 
Ecclesiastical  benefices  of  great  dignity 
had  been  bestowed,  some  on  avowed 
Papists,  and  some  on  half  concealed 
Papists.  And  all  this  had  been  done 
while  the  laws  against  Popery  were 
still  unrepealed,  and  while  James  had 
still  a  strong  interest  in  affecting  re- 
spect for  tiie  ri^ts  of  conscience. 
What  then  was  his  conduct  likely  to  be, 
if  his  subjects  consented  to  free  him, 
by  a  legislative  act,  £rom  even  the 
shadow  of  restraint  ?  Is  it  possible  to 
doubt  that  Protestants  would  have  been 
as  effectually  excluded  from  employ- 
ment, by  a  strictly  legal  use  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  as  ever  Boman  Catholics 
had  been  by  Act  of  Parliament? 

How  obstinately  James  was  deter- 
mmed  to  bestow  on  the  members  of  his 
own  Church  a  share  of  patronage  alto- 
g^cr  out  of  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers and  importance  is  proved  by  the 
iostmctions  which,  in  exile  and  old 
age,  he  drew  up  for  the  guidance  of  his 
son.  It  is  impossible  to  read  without 
ouD^ed  pity  and  derision  those  eflElisions 


of  a  mind  on  which  all  the  discipline  of 
experience  and  adversity  had  been 
exhausted  in  vain.  The  Pretender  is 
advised,  if  ever  ho  should  reign  in  Eng- 
land, to  make  a  partition  of  offices,  and 
carefully  to  reserve  for  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  Home  a  portion  which 
might  have  sufficed  for  them  if  thev 
had  been  one  half  instead  of  one  fiftietn 
part  of  the  nation.  One  Secretary  of 
State,  one  Commissioner  of  the  Trea- 
sury, the  Secretary  at  War,  the  majo- 
rity of  the  great  dignitaries  of  the 
household,  the  majority  of  the  officers 
of  the  army,  are  always  to  be  Catholics. 
Such  were  the  designs  of  James  after 
his  perverse  bigotry  had  drawn  on  him 
a  punishment  which  had  appalled  the 
whole  world.  Is  it  then  possible  to 
doubt  what  his  conduct  would  have 
been  if  his  people,  deluded  by  the  empty 
name  of  religious  liberty,  had  suffered 
him  to  proceed  without  any  check  ? 

Even  Penn,  intemperate  and  undis- 
ceming  as  was  his  zeied  for  the  Declara- 
tion, seems  to  have  felt  that  the  par- 
tiality with  which  honours  and  emolu- 
ments were  heaped  on  Boman  Catholics 
might  not  unnaturally  excite  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  nation.  He  owned  that, 
if  the  Test  Act  were  repealed,  the  Pro- 
testants were  entitled  to  an  equivalent, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  several 
equivalents.  During  some  weeks  the 
word  equivalent,  then  lately  imported 
from  France,  was  in  the  mouths  of  all 
the  coffeehouse  orators;  but  at  length 
a  few  pages  of  keen  logic  and  polished 
sarcasm  written  by  Hafifax  put  an  end 
to  these  idle  projects.  One  of  Penn's 
schemes  was  that  a  law  should  be  passed 
dividing  the  patronage  of  the  crown 
into  three  equal  parts,  and  that  to  one 
only  of  those  parts  members  of  the 
Church  of  Bome  should  be  admitted. 
Even  under  such  an  arrangement  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  Bome  would 
have  obtained  near  twenty  times  their 
fair  portion  of  official  appointments; 
and  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  even  to  such  an  arrangement  the 
King  would  have  consented.  But,  had 
he  consented,  what  guarantee  could  he 
give  that  he  would  adhere  to  his  bar- 
gain? The  dilemma  propounded  by 
Halifax  was  unanswerable.     If  laws 
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are  binding  on  yon,  observe  the  law 
which  now  exists.  If  laws  are  not 
binding  on  you,  it  is  idle  to  oflFer  us  a 
law  as  a  security.* 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  point 
at  issue  was  not  whether  secular  of- 
fices should  be  thrown  open  to  all  sects 
indifferently.  While  James  was  King 
it  was  inevitable  that  there  should  be 
exclusion ;  and  the  only  question  was 
who  should  be  excluded.  Papists  or 
Protestants,  the  few  or  the  many,  a 
hundred  thousand  Englishmen  or  five 
millions. 

Such  are  the  weighty  arguments  by 
which  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  towards  the  English  Roman 
Catholics  may  be  reconciled  with  the 
principles  of  religious  liberty.  These 
arguments,  it  will  be  observed,  have  no 
reference  to  any  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  theology.  It  will  also  be  ob- 
served that  they  ceased  to  have  any 
force  when  the  crown  had  been  settled 
on  a  race  of  Protestant  sovereigns,  and 
when  the  power  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  state  had  become  so  de- 
cidedly preponderant  that  no  sovereign, 
whatever  might  have  been  his  opinions 
or  his  inclinations,  could  have  imitated 
the  example  of  James.  The  nation, 
however,  after  its  terrors,  its  struggles, 
its  narrow  escape,  was  in  a  suspicious 
and  vindictive  mood.  Means  of  defence 
therefore  which  necessity  had  once 
justified,  and  which  necessity  alone 
could  justify,  were  obstinately  used 
long  after  the  necessity  had  ceased  to 
exist,  and  were  not  abandoned  till 
vulgar  prejudice  had  maintained  a 
contest  of  many  years  against  reason. 
But  in  the  time  of  James  reason  and 
vulgar  prejudice  were  on  the  same  side. 
The  fanatical  and  ignorant  wished  to 
exclude  the  Roman  Catholic  from  office 
because  he  worshipped  stocks  and 
stones,  because  he  had  the  mark  of  the 
Beast,  because  he  had  burned  down 
London,  because  he  had  strangled  Sir 
Edmondsbury  Godfrey;  and  the  most 
judicious  and  tolerant  statesman,  while 
smiling  at  the  delusions  which  imposed 
on  the  populace,  was  led,  by  a  very 
different  road,  to  the  same  conclusion. 

*  Johnstone,  Jan.  13. 1688 ;  Halifax's  Ana- 
tomy of  an  Equivalent. 


The  great  object  of  William  now 
was  to  imite  in  one  body  the  numerous 
sections  of  the  community  which  re- 
garded him  as  their  common  head.  In 
this  work  he  had  several  able  and  trusty 
coadjutors,  among  whom  two  were  pre- 
eminently useful,  Burnet  and  Dykvelt. 

The  services  of  Burnet  indeed  it  iras 
necessary  to  employ  with  some  ^^^^  ^ 
caution.     The  kindness  with  iamoto 
which  he  had  been  welcomed  *"°^ 
at  the  Hague  had  excited  the  rage  of 
James.    Mary  received  from  her  fathw 
two  letters  filled  with  invectives  against, 
the  insolent  and  seditious  divine  whom 
she  protected.    But  these  accusations 
had  so  little  effect  on  her  that  she  sent 
back  answers  dictated  by  Burnet  him- 
self.    At  length,  in  January  1687,  the 
King  had  recourse  to  stronger  mea- 
sures.   Skelton,  who  had  represented 
the  English  government  in  the  United 
Provinces,  was  removed  to  Paris,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Albeville,  the  weakest 
and  basest  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Jesuitical   cabal.      Money  was  Albe- 
ville's  one  object ;  and  he  took  it  fioni 
all  who  offered  it.  He  was  paid  at  once 
by  France  and  by  Holland.    Nay,  he 
stooped  below  even  the  miserable  dig- 
nity of  corruption,  and  accepted  bribes 
so  small  that  they  seemed  better  suited 
to  a  porter  or  a  lacquey  than  to  an 
Envoy  who  had  been  honoured  with  an 
English  baronetcy  and  a  foreign  mar- 
quisate.     On  one  occasion  he  pocketed 
very  complacently  a  gratuity  of  fifty 
pistoles  as  the  price  of  a  service  which 
he  had  rendered  to  the  States  General 
This  man  had  it  in  charge  to  demand 
that  Burnet  should  no  longer  be  conn- 
tenanced  at  the  Hague.    William,  who 
was  not  inclined  to  part  with  a  valuable 
friend,  answered  at  first  with  his  usual 
coldness ;  "I  am  not  aware,  sir,  that, 
since  the  Doctor  has  been  here,  he  has 
done  or  said  anything  of  which  Hi» 
Majesty  can  justiy  complain."     But 
James  was  peremptory :  the  time  for 
an  open  rupture  had  not  arrived :  and 
it  was  necessary  to  give  way.    Burins 
more  than  eighteen    mon^   Burnet 
never  came  into  the  presence  of  eiAer 
the  Prince  or  the  Prmcess :  but  he  re- 
sided near  them :  he  was  fully  informed 
of  all  that  was  passing :  his  advice  was 
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constantly  asked:  his  pen  was  em- 
ployed on  all  important  occasions ;  and 
many  of  the  sharpest  and  most  effective 
tracts  which  about  that  time  appeared 
in  London  were  justly  attributed  to 
him. 

The  rage  of  James  flamed  high.  He 
had  always  been  more  than  sufficiently 
prone  to  the  angry  passions.  But  none 
of  his  enemies,  not  even  those  who  had 
conspired  against  his  life,  not  even 
those  who  had  attempted  by  perjury  to 
load  him  with  the  guilt  of  treason  and 
assassination,  had  ever  been  regarded 
by  him  with  such  animosity  as  he  now 
felt  for  Burnet.  His  Mjyesty  railed 
<kily  at  the  Doctor  in  unkingly  lan- 
guage, and  meditated  plans  of  unlawful 
revenge.  Even  blood  would  not  slake 
that  frantic  hatred.  The  insolent  di- 
vine must  be  tortured  before  he  was 
permitted  to  die.  Fortunately  he  was 
by  birth  a  Scot ;  and  in  Scotland,  be- 
fore he  was  gibbeted  in  the  Grass- 
market,  his  legs  might  be  dislocated 
in  the  boot.  Proceedings  were  accord- 
ingly instituted  against  him  at  Edin- 
burgh :  but  he  had  been  naturaUsed  in 
Holland :  ho  had  married  a  woman  of 
fortune  who  was  a  native  of  that 
province ;  and  it  was  certain  that  his 
adopted  country  would  not  deliver  him 
up.  It  was  therefore  determined  to 
kidnap  him.  Kuffians  were  hired  with 
great  siuns  of  money  to  perform  this 
perilous  and  infamous  service.  An 
order  for  three  thousand  pounds  on  this 
account  was  actually  drawn  up  for  sig- 
nature in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Lewis  was  apprised  of  the 
design,  and  took  a  warm  interest  in  it. 
He  would  lend,  he  said,  his  best 
assistance  to  convey  the  villain  to 
England,  and  would  undertake  that  the 
ministers  of  the  vengeance  of  James 
should  find  a  secure  asylum  in  France. 
Burnet  was  well  aware  of  his  dan- 
ger: but  timidity  was  not  among  his 
faults.  He  published  a  courageous 
answer  to  the  charges  which  had  been 
brought  against  him  at  Edinbw^h. 
Ue  knew,  he  said,  that  it  was  intended 
to  execute  him  without  a  trial :  but  his 
trust  was  in  the  King  of  Elings,  to 
whom  innocent  blood  would  not  cry  in 
vain,  even  against  the  mightiest  princes 


of  the  earth.  He  gave  a  farewell  dinner 
to  some  friends,  and,  after  the  meal, 
took  solemn  leave  of  them,  as  a  man 
who  was  doomed  to  de^th,  and  with 
whom  they  could  no  longer  safely  con- 
verse. Nevertheless  he  continued  to 
show  himself  in  all  the  public  places  of 
the  Hague  so  boldly  that  his  friends 
reproached  him  bitterly  with  his  fool- 
hardiness.* 

While  Burnet  was  William's  secre- 
tary for  English  affairs  in  miuionog 
HoUand,  Dykvelt  had  been  not  S'^^Jl' 
less  usefully  employed  in  Lon-  !*«»<*• 
don.  Dykvelt  was  one  of  a  remarkable 
class  of  pubhc  men  who,  having  been 
bred  to  politics  in  the  noble  school  of 
John  De  Witt,  had,  after  the  fall  of  that 
great  minister,  thought  that  they  should 
best  discharge  their  duty  to  the  com- 
monwealth by  rallying  round  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  Of  the  diplomatists  in  the 
service  of  the  United  Provinces  none 
was,  in  dexterity,  temper,  and  manners, 
superior  to  Dykvelt.  In  knowledge  of 
English  affairs  none  seems  to  have 
been  his  equal.  A  pretence  was  found 
for  despatching  him,  early  in  the  year 
1687,  to  England  on  a  special  mission 
with  credentials  from  the  States  Ge- 
neral. But  in  truth  his  embassy  was 
not  to  the  government,  but  to  the  op- 
position ;  and  his  conduct  was  guided 

*  Burnet,   i.   726—731.  ;   Answer  to   the 
Criminal  Letters  issued  out  against  Dr.  Burnet ; 

.  •»▼  -   ,       7      14      July  28    ,.-_    _ 

Avaux  Neg.,  July  -jy.  a*-.  Aug.  7.  ^^^^»  '^^^' 

19     ,-««      -r       .     x      T,      Ml  Dec.    30.  1687 

ff .  1688 ;  Lewis  to  Barillon,    j^  ^  ^^^^    ; 

Johnstone  of  Waristoun,  Feb.  21. 1688 ;  Lady- 
Russell  to  Dr.  Fitzwilliam,  Oct.  5. 1687.  As 
it  has  been  suspected  that  Burnet,  who  cer- 
tainly was  not  in  the  habit  of  underrating  hi& 
own  importance,  exaggerated  the  danger  to 
which  he  was  exposed,  I  will  give  the  words 
of  Lewis  and  of  Johnstone.  "  Qui  que  ce  soit," 
says  Lewis,  "  qui  entreprenne  de  I'enlever  en 
Hollande  trouvera  non  seulement  une  retraite 
assur6e  et  une  entidre  protection  dans  mes 
6tats,  mais  aussi  toute  I'assistance  qu'il  pourra 
d6sirer  pour  f aire  oonduiro  surement  ce  bc61&- 
rat  en  Angleterre."  "  The  business  of  Bam- 
field  (Burnet)  is  certainly  true,"  says  John- 
stone. "  No  man  doubts  of  it  here,  and  some 
concerned  do  not  deny  it.  His  friends  say 
they  hear  he  takes  no  care  of  himself,  but  out 
of  vanity,  to  show  his  courage,  shows  his 
folly;  so  that,  if  ill  happen  on  it,  all  people 
will  laugh  at  it.  Pray  tell  him  so  much  from 
Jones  (Johnstone).  If  some  could  be  catched 
maldng  their  coup  d'essai  on  him,  it  will  do 
much  to  frighten  them  from  making  any  at- 
tempt on  Ogle  (the  Prince)," 
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by  private  instructions  which  had  been 
^wn  by  Bnmet»  and  approved  by 
William.* 

Dykvelt  reported  that  James  was 
N  otfa-  ^i^^^'ly  mortified  by  the  con- 
tioni  of"  duct  of  the  Prince  and  Princess. 
SSlV  "  My  nephew's  duty,"  said  the 
kISiT****"  ^°&  **is  to  strengthen  my 
hands.  But  he  has  always 
taken  a  pleasure  in  crossing  me." 
Dykvelt  answered  that  in  matters  of 
private  concern  His  Highness  had 
shown,  and  was  ready  to  show,  the 
greatest  deference  to  the  King's  wishes; 
but  that  it  was  scarcely  reasonable  to 
expect  the  aid  of  a  Protestant  prince 
against  the  Protestant  religion.t  The 
King  was  silenced,  but  not  appeased. 
He  saw,  with  ill  humour  which  he 
could  not  disguise,  that  Dykvelt  was 
mustering  and  drilling  all  the  various 
divisions  of  the  opposition  with  a  skill 
which  would  have  been  creditable  to 
the  ablest  English  statesman,  and  which 
was  marvellous  in  a  foreigner.  The 
clergy  were  told  that  they  would  find 
the  Prince  a  friend  to  episcopacy  and 
to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The 
Nonconformists  were  encouraged  to  ex- 
pect from  him,  not  only  toleration,  but 
also  comprehension.  Even  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  conciliated;  and  some 
of  the  most  respectable  among  them 
declared,  to  the  King's  face,  that  they 
were  satisfied  with  what  Dykvelt  pro- 
posed, and  that  they  would  rather  have 
a  toleration,  secured  by  statute,  than  an 
illegal  and  precarious  ascendency.  J 
The  chiefe  of  all  the  important  sections 
of  the  nation  had  frequent  conferences 
in  the  presence  of  the  dexterous  Envoy. 
At  these  meetings  the  sense  of  the 
Tory  party  was  chiefly  spoken  by  the 
jj^  iSarls  of  Danby  and  Notting- 
ham. Though  more  than  eight 
years  had  elapsed  since  Danby  had 
fallen  from  power,  his  name  was  still 


*  Btimet,  i.  708. ;  Avsnx  Neg.  Jan.  ^.  Feb. 
~.  1G87 ;  Yan  Eiampen,  Karaktcrlcunde  der 
Yaderlandsohe  Gkschiedenis. 

t  Burnet,  i.  711.  Dykveilt's  despatches  to 
the  States  General  contain,  as  far  as  I  have 
seen  or  oui  learn,  not  a  word  abont  the  real 
object  of  his  mission.  His  correspondence 
-with  the  Pnnoe  of  Orange  was  striddy 
pxivate. 

J  Bonrepaux;  Sept*  J|.  1687. 


great  among  the  old  Cavaliers  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  many  even  of  those  Whigs 
who  had  formerly  persecuted  him  were 
now  disposed  to  admit  that  he  had 
suffered  for  faults  not  his  own,  and 
that  his  zeal  for  the  prerogative,  thou^ 
it  had  often  misled  him,  had  been  tem- 
pered by  two  feelings  which  did  him 
honour,  zeal  for  the  established  religion, 
and  zeal  for  the  digni^  and  independ- 
ence of  his  country.  He  was  alao 
highly  esteemed  at  the  Hague,  where 
it  was  never  forgotten  that  he  was  the 
person  who,  in  spite  of  the  influeuce  of 
France  and  of  the  Papists,  had  induced 
Charles  to  bestow  the  hand  of  the  Lady 
Mary  on  her  cousin. 

Daniel  Finch,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  a 
nobleman  whose  name  will  fire-  tiatoag- 
quently  recur  in  the  history  of  ***"• 
three  eventful  reigns,  sprang  from  a 
fiunily  of  unrivalled  forensic  eminoioe. 
One  of  his  kinsmen  had  borne  the  seal 
of  Charles  the  First,  had  prostitoted 
eminent  parts  and  learning  to  eril 
purposes,  and  had  been  pursued  by  the 
vengeance  of  the  Commons  of  England 
with  Falkland  at  their  head.  A  more 
honourable  renown  had  in  the  suc- 
ceeding generation  been  obtained  hj 
Heneage  Finch.  He  had  immediately 
after  the  Eestoration  been  appointed 
Solicitor  GreneraL  He  had  subsequentlj 
risen  to  be  Attorney  General,  Lord 
Keeper,  Lord  ChanceUor,  Baron  Fisdi, 
and  Earl  of  Nottingham.  Throu|^  this 
prosperous  career  he  had  always  hdd 
the  prerogative  as  high  as  he  honestly 
or  decentiy  could;  but  he  had  nerer 
been  concerned  in  any  machinatiims 
against  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
realm.  In  the  midst  of  a  corrupt  court 
he  had  kept  his  personal  integrity 
unsullied.  He  had  enjoyed  high 
fame  as  an  orator,  though  his  diction, 
formed  on  models  anterior  to  the 
civil  wars,  was,  towards  the  close  (£ 
his  life,  pronounced  stiff  and  pedantic 
by  the  wits  of  the  rising  generatuuL 
In  Westminster  Hall  he  is  still  men- 
tioned with  respect  as  tiie  man  who 
first  educed  out  of  the  chaos  an- 
ciently called  by  the  name  of  tqwtf 
a  new  system  of  jurisprudence,  •• 
regular  and  complete  as  that  iHueh 
is  administered  by  the  Judges  of  thf 
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Common  Law.*  A  considerable  part 
of  the  moral  and  intelleetaal  character 
of  this  great  magistrate  had  descended 
with  the  title  of  Nottingham  to  his 
eldest  son.  This  son.  Earl  Daniel,  was 
an  honourable  and  Tirtuous  man. 
Though  enslaved  by  some  absm^  pre- 
judices, and  though  liable  to  strange 
fits  of  caprice,  he  cannot  be  accused  of 
haring  deviated  from  the  path  of  right 
in  search  either  of  unlawfol  gain  or  of 
unlawful  pleasure.  Like  his  father  he  was 
a  distinguished  speaker,  impressive  but 
prolix,  and  too  monotonously  solemn. 
The  person  of  the  orator  was  in  perfect 
harmony  with  his  oratory.  His  atti- 
taide  was  rigidly  erect :  his  complexion 
was  so  dark  that  he  might  have  passed 
for  a  native  of  a  warmer  climate  than 
oais;  and  his  harsh  features  were 
composed  to  an  expression  resembling 
that  of  a  chief  mourner  at  a  funeral. 
It  was  commonly  said  that  he  looked 
rather  like  a  Spanish  Grandee  than  like 
an  English  gentleman.  The  nicknames 
of  Bianal,  Don  Dismallo,  and  Don 
Biego,  were  fastened  on  him  by  jesters, 
and  are  not  yet  forgotten.  He  had  paid 
niDch  attention  to  the  science  by  which 
his  £imily  had  been  raised  to  greatness, 
and  was,  for  a  man  bom  to  rank  and 
wealth,  wonderfully  well  read  in  the 
laws  of  his  country.  He  was  a  devoted 
son  of  the  Church,  and  showed  his  re- 
spect for  her  in  two  ways  not  usual 
among  those  Lords  who  in  his  time 
boasted  that  they  were  her  especial 
friends,  by  writing  tracts  in  defence  of 
her  dogmas,  and  by  shaping  his  private 
life  according  to  her  precepts.  Like 
other  zealous  churchmen,  he  had,  till 
recently,  been  a  strenuous  supporter  of 
monarchical  authority.  But  to  the 
poUcy  which  had  been  pursued  -since 
the  suppression  of  the  Western  insur- 
rection, he  was  bitterly  hostile,  and 
not  the  less  so  because  his  younger 
brother  Heneage  had  been  turned  out 
of  the  office  of  Solicitor  General  for 
re&sing  to  defend  the  King's  dispens- 
ing power.f 

•  See  Lord  Campbell's  Life  of  him. 

t  JohnBtone's  Clorrespondence  ;  Mackay'B 
UfaMxira;  Arbnthnot's  John  Bull;  Swift's 
viitiiigsi  from  1710  to  1714, passim ;  Whiston's 
Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Notttogham,  and  the 
Bail's  answer. 


With  these  two  great  Tory  Earls  was 
now  united  Halifax,  the  accom-  ^^^^^^f^j^ 
plished  chief  of  the  Trimmers. 
Over  the  mind  of  Nottingham  indeed 
Hab'fax  appears  to  have  had  at  this  time 
a  great  ascendency.  Between  HalifeLx 
and  Danby  th^re  was  an  enmity  which 
began  in  the  court  of  Charles,  and 
whidi,  at  a  later  period,  disturbed  the 
court  of  William,  but  which,  like  many 
other  enmities,  remained  suspended 
during  the  tyranny  of  James.  The 
foes  frequently  met  in  the  councils  held 
by  Dykvelt,  and  agreesd  in  expressing 
dislike  of  the  policy  of  the  government 
and  reverence  for  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  different  characters  of  the  two 
statesmen  appeared  strongly  in  their 
dealings  with  the  Dutch  envoy.  Halifax 
showed  an  admirable  talent  for  disqui- 
sition, but  shrank  from  coming  to  any 
bold  and  irrevocable  decision.  Danby, 
far  less  subtle  and  eloquent,  displayed 
more  energy,  resolution,  and  practical 
sagacity. 

Several  eminent  Whigs  were  in  con- 
stant communication  with  Dyk-  Devon, 
velt :  but  the  heads  of  the  great  *^^^^ 
houses  of  Cavendish  and  Bussell  could 
not  taSce  quite  so  active  and  prominent 
a  part  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  their  station  and  their  opinions. 
The  fame  and  fortunes  of  Devonshire 
were  at  that  moment  xmder  a  cloud. 
He  had  an  unfortunate  quarrel  with  the 
Court,  arising,  not  from  a  public  and 
honourable  cause,  but  from  a  private 
brawl  in  which  even  his  warmest  friends 
could  not  pronounce  him  altogether 
blameless.  He  had  gone  to  Whitehall 
to  pay  his  duty,  and  had  there  been 
insulted  by  a  man  named  Colepepper, 
one  of  a  set  of  bravos  who  infested  the 
purlieus  of  the  court,  and  attempted  to 
curry  flavour  with  the  government  by 
affronting  members  of  the  opposition. 
The  King  himself  expressed  great 
indignation  at  the  manner  in  which 
one  of  his  most  distinguished  peers 
had  been  treated  under  the  royal  roof; 
and  Devonshire  was  pacified  by  an 
intimation  that  the  offender  should 
never  again  be  admitted  into  the  pa- 
lace. The  interdict,  however,  was  soon 
taken  off.  The  Earl's  resentment  re- 
vived.  His  servants  took  up  his  cause. 
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Hostilities  such  as  seemed  to  belong  to 
a  ruder  age   disturbed  the   streets  of 
Westminster.     The  time  of  the  Privy 
Council  was  occupied  by  the  crimina- 
tions and  recriminations  of  the  adverse 
parties.     Colepepper's   wife    declared 
that   she   and  her  husband  went  in 
danger  of  their  lives,  and  that  their 
house  had  been  assaulted  by  ruffians 
in  the  Cavendish  livery.     Devonshire 
replied  that  he  had  been  fired  at  from 
Colepepper's  windows.     This  was  vehe- 
mently denied.    A  pistol,  it  was  owned, 
loaded  with  gunpowder,  had  been  dis- 
charged.   But  this  had  been  done  in  a 
moment  of  terror  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  alarming  the  Guards.     While  this 
feud  was  at  the  height  the  Earl  met 
Colepepper  in  the  drawing  room   at 
Whitehall,  and  fancied  that  he  saw 
triumph  and  defiance  in  the  bully's 
countenance.  Nothing  unseendy  passed 
in  the  royal  sight ;  but,  as  soon  as  the 
enemies  had  left  the  presence  chamber, 
Devonshire  proposed  tJiat  they  should 
instantly    decide    their  dispute  with 
their    swords.      This    challenge    was 
refused.    Then  the  high  spirited  peer 
forgot  the  respect  which  he  owed  to 
the  place  where  he  stood  and  to  his 
own  character,  and  struck  Colepper  in 
the  face  with  a  cane.  All  classes  agreed 
in  condemning  this   act  as  most  in- 
discreet and  indecent ;  nor  could  Devon- 
shire   himself^   when   he  had   cooled, 
think  of  it  without  vexation  and  shame. 
The  government,   however,    with    its 
usual  folly,   treated  him   so  severely 
that  in  a  short  time  the  public  sympathy 
was  all  on  his  side.     A  criminal  infor- 
mation was  filed  in  the  King's  Bench. 
The  defendant  took  his  stand  on  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  peerage ;  but  on  this  point 
a  decision  was  promptly  given  against 
him  :  nor  is  it  possible  to  deny  that  the 
decision,  whether  it  were  or  were  not 
according  to  the    technical    rules  of 
English  law,  was  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  great  principles  on  which  all 
laws  ought  to  be  framed.   Nothing  was 
then  left  to  him  but  to  plead  guilty. 
The  tribunal  had,  by  successive  dis- 
missions been  reduced  to  such  complete 
subjection,  that  the  government  which 
had    instituted  the    prosecution  was 
allowed  to  prescribe  the  punishment. 


The  Judges  waited  in  a  body  on  Jef- 
freys, who  insisted  that  th^  should 
impose  a  fine  of  not  less  than  thirty 
thousand  pounds.      Thirty    thousand 
pounds,    when    compared    with    the 
revenues  of  the  English  grandees  d 
that  age,  may  be  considered  as  equiva- 
lent to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds  in  the  nineteenth  century.    Li 
the  presence  of  the  Chancellor  not  a 
word  of  disapprobation  was  utt^ed : : 
but,  when  the  Judges  had  retired.  Sir  I 
John  Powell,  in  whom  all  the  Httle; 
honesty  of  the  bench  was  concentrated,  | 
muttered  that  the   proposed  pen^  | 
was  enormous,  and  that  one  tenth  part  I 
would  be  amply  sufficient.  His  brethren  j 
did  not  agree  with  him ;  nor  did  he,  i 
on  this  occasion,  show  the  courage  by ! 
which,    on    a    memorable    day  some! 
months  later,  he  signally  retrieved  his ! 
fame.     The  Earl  was  accordingly  ccai-  i 
demned  to  a  fine  of  thirty  thousmd! 
pounds,  and  to  imprisonment  till  pay-  j 
ment  should  be  made.     Such  a  sumi 
could  not  then  be  raised  at  a  day's  | 
notice   even   by  the   greatest   of  the 
nobility.  The  sentence  of  imprisonment, 
however,  was  more  easily  pronounced 
than  executed.   Devonshire  had  retired 
to  Chatsworth,  where  he  was  employed 
in  turning  the  old  Gothic  mansion  of 
his  family  into  an  edifice  worthy  erf 
Palladio.     The  Peak  was  in  those  daja 
almost  as  rude  a  district  as  Connemara 
now  is,  and  the  Sheriff  found,  or  pre- 
tended, that  it  was  difficult  to  airest 
the  lord  of  so  wild  a  region  in  the 
midst  of   a  devoted    household   and 
tenantry.  Some  days  were  thus  gained: 
but  at  last  both  the  Earl  and  the  Sheriff 
were  lodged  in  prison.     Meanwhile  a 
crowd  of   intercessors    exerted    their 
influence.      The    story  ran  that  the 
Countess  Dowager  of  Devonshire  had 
obtained  admittance  to  the  royal  closet, 
that  she  had  reminded  James  how  her 
brother  in   law,   the   gallant  Charles 
Cavendish,  had  fallen  at  Grainsborongh 
fighting  for  the  crown,  and  that  & 
had  produced  notes,  written  by  Charies 
the  First  and  Charles  the  Second,  in 
acknowledgment  of  great  sums  lent  ly 
her  Lord  during  the    civil  troubles. 
Those  loans  had  never  been   repaid, 
and,  with  the  interest,  amounted,  it  was 
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said,  to  more  even  than  the  immense  fine 
which  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  had 
imposed.  There  was  anoti^er  considera- 
tion which  seems  to  have  had  more 
weight  with  the  King  than  the  memory 
of  former  services.  It  might  be  neces- 
sary to  call  a  Parliament.  Whenever 
that  event  took  place  it  was  believed 
that  Devonshire  would  bring  a  writ  of 
error.  The  point  on  which  he  meant 
to  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the 
King's  Bench  related  to  the  privi- 
l^es  of  peerage.  The  tribunal  before 
which  the  appeal  must  come  was  the 
House  of  Peers.  On  such  an  occasion 
the  Court  could  not  be  certain  of  the 
support  even  of  the  most  courtly  nobles. 
There  was  little  doubt  that  the  sentence 
would  be  annulled,  and  that>  by  grasping 
at  too  much,  the  government  would  lose 
all  James  was  therefore  disposed  to  a 
compromise.  Devonshire  was  informed 
that,  if  he  would  give  a  bond  for  the 
whole  fine,  and  thus  preclude  himself 
from  the  advantagis  which  he  might 
derive  from  a  Writ  of  error,  he  should 
be  set  at  liberty.  Whether  the  bond 
should  be  enforced  or  not  would  depend 
on  his  subsequent  conduct.  If  he 
would  support  the  dispensing  power 
nothing  woiild  be  exacted  from  him. 
If  he  was  bent  on  popularity  he  must 
pay  thirty  thousand  pounds  for  it.  He 
revised,  during  some  time,  to  consent  to 
these  terms :  but  confinement  was  in- 
rapportable  to  him.  He  signed  the 
bozui,  and  was  let  out  of  prison :  but, 
though  he  consented  to  lay  this  heavy 
burden  on  his  estate,  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  promise  that  he  would 
abandon  his  principles  and  his  party. 
He  was  stiU  entrusted  with  aU  the 
secrets  of  the  opposition:  but  during 
some  months  his  political  friends 
thought  it  best  for  himself  and  for  the 
good  cause  that  he  should  remain  in 
the  background.* 

•  Kennet's  funeral  sennon  on  the  Duke  of 
Beronshire,  and  Memoirs  of  the  family  of 
Carendish ;  State  Trials ;  Privy  Council  Book, 

March  5. 168^ ;  Barillon,  jT*  ^^-  1687  ;  John- 

rtone,  Dec.  -^  1687;  Lords'  Journals,  May 
6. 1689.  **  Ses  amis  et  ses  proches,"  says  Ba- 
rillon, **  lui  oonseillent  de  prendre  le  bon  parti, 
mais  il  persiste  jnsqa'ft  pr^ent  &  ne  se  i)oint 
sotunettre.  S'il  vonloit  se  bien  condnire  et 
naioncer  h  £tre  popnlaire  11  ne  payerolt  pae 


The  Earl  of  Bedford  had  never  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  the  great 
calamity  which,  four  years  before,  had 
almost  broken  his  heart.  From  private 
as  weU  as  from  public  feelings,  he  was 
adverse  to  the  Court :  but  he  was  not 
active  in  concerting  measures  against  it. 
His  place  in  the  meetings  of  the  mal- 
contents was  supplied  by  his  nephew. 
This  was  the  celebrated  Ed-  Edw»rd 
ward  Russell,  a  man  of  un-  Rmwiu 
doubted  courage  and  capacity,  but  of 
loose  principles  and  turbulent  temper. 
He  was  a  sailor,  had  distinguished 
himself  in  his  profession,  and  had  in 
the  late  reign  held  an  office  in  the 
palace.  But  all  the  ties  which  bound 
him  to  the  royal  family  had  been  sun- 
dered by  the  death  of  his  cousin  Wil- 
liam. The  daring,  unquiet,  and  vin- 
dictive seaman  now  sate  in  the  councils 
caUed  by  the  Dutch  envoy  as  the 
representative  of  the  boldest  and  most 
eager  section  of  the  opposition,  of  those 
men  who,  under  the  names  of  Round- 
heads, Exclusionists,  and  Whigs,  had 
maintained  with  various  fortune  a  con- 
test of  five  and  forty  years  against 
three  successive  Kings.  This  party, 
lately  prostrate  and  almost  extinct,  but 
now  again  fuU  of  life  and  rapidly  rising 
to  ascendency,  was  troubled  by  none  of 
the  scruples  which  still  impeded  the 
movements  of  Tories  and  Trimmers, 
and  was  prepared  to  draw  the  sword 
against  the  t3rrant  on  the  first  day  on 
which  the  sword  could  be  drawn  with 
reasonable  hope  of  success. 

Three  men  are  yet  to  be  mentioned 
with  whom  Dykvelt  was  in  confiden- 
tial communication,  and  by  whose  help 
he  hoped  to  secure  the  goodwill  of 
three  great  professions.  Bishop 
Compton  was  the  agent  em-  °"p*°°" 
ployed  to  manage  the  clergy :  Admiral 
Herbert  imdertook  to  exert  all  his  in- 
fiuence  over  the  navy ;  and  an  „  ^ 

..  .  Aii'ij*       Herbert. 

interest    was    estabushed    m 

the  army  by  the  instrumentality  of 

Churchill 

The  conduct  of  Compton  and  Her- 
bert requires  no  explanation.  Having, 
in  aU  things  secular,  served  the  crown 

I'amende,  mais  s'il  opini&tre,  il  Ini  en  codtera 
trente  mille  pieces  et  il  demeurera  prisonniet 
jusqu'ft  I'actuel  payement." 
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with  zeal  and  fidelity,  they  had  incurred 
the  royal  displeasure  by  refusing  to  be 
employed  as  tools  for  the  destruction 
of  their  own  religion.  Both  of  them 
had  learned  by  experience  how  soon 
James  forgot  obligations,  and  how  bit- 
terly he  remembered  what  it  pleased 
him  to  consider  as  wrongs.  The 
Bishop  had  by  an  illegal  sentence  been 
suspended  from  his  episcopal  functions. 
The  Admiral  had  in  one  hour  been  re- 
duced from  opulence  to  penury.     The 

CharchilL   ^^'^^^^OU      of      Churclull     WaS 

widely  different.  He  had  been 
raised  by  the  royal  bounty  from  obscu- 
rity to  eminence,  and  from  poTerty  to 
wealth.  Having  started  in  life  a  needy 
ensign,  he  was  now,  in  his  thirty- 
seventh  year,  a  Major  General,  a  peer 
of  Scotland,  a  peer, of  England:  he 
commanded  a  troop  of  Life  G^uards : 
he  had  been  appointed  to  several  ho- 
nourable and  lucrative  offices ;  and  as 
yet  there  was  no  sign  that  he  had  lost 
any  part  of  the  favour  to  which  he 
owed  so  much.  He  was  bound  to 
James,  not  only  by  the  common  obli- 
gations of  allegiance,  but  by  military 
honour,  by  personal  gratitude,  and,, as 
appeared  to  superficial  observers,  by 
the  strongest  ties  of  interest.  But 
Churchill  himself  was  no  superficial 
observer.  He  knew  exactly  what  his 
interest  really  was.  If  his  master 
were  once  at  full  liberty  to  employ 
Papists,  not  a  single  Protestant  would 
be  employed.  For  a  time  a  few  highly 
favoured  servants  of  the  crown  might 
possibly  be  exempted  from  the  general 
proscription  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  be  induced  to  change  their  reli- 
gion. But  even  these  would,  after  a  short 
respite,  fall  one  by  one,  as  Rochester  had 
already  fallen.  Churchill  might  indeed 
secure  himself  from  this  danger,  and 
noiight  raise  himself  still  higher  in  the 
royal  favour,  by  conforming  to  the 
Church  of  Rome;  and  it  might  seem  that 
one  who  was  not  less  distinguished  by 
avarice  and  baseness  than  by  capacity 
and  valour  was  not  likely  to  be  shocked 
at  the  thought  of  hearing  a  mass. 
But  so  inconsistent  is  human  nature 
that  there  are  tender  spots  even  in 
seared  consciences.  And  thus  this 
man,  who  had  owed  his  rise  to  his  sis- 


ter's dishonour,  who  had  been  kept  hj 
the  most  profuse,  imperious,  and  shame- 
less of  harlots,  and  whose  publie  life, 
to  those  who  can  look  steadily  throng 
the  dazzUng  blaze  of  genius  and  gjo^, 
will  appear  a  prodigy  of  turpitude,  be- 
lieved implicidy  in  the  religion  wiiidi 
he  had  learned  as  a  boy,  and  shuddered 
at  the  thought  of  formally  al]juiing  it 
A  terrible  alternative  was  b^ore  bim. 
The  earthly  evil  which  he  most  dreaded 
was  poverty.  The  one  crime  from  i^eh 
his  heart  recoiled  was  apoetai^.  And, 
if  the  designs  of  the  Court  succeeded, 
he  could  not  doubt  that  between  porerty 
and  apostasy  he  must  soon  make  fan 
choice.  He  therefore  determined  to 
cross  those  designs;  and  it  soon  i^ 
peared  that  there  was  no  guilt  and  do 
disgrace  which  he  was  not  ready  to 
incur,  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
necessity  of  parting  ei^er  with  lus 
places  or  with  his  religion.* 

It  WES  not  only  as  a  militazy  com- 
mander, high  in  rank,  and  dis- 
tinguished  by  skill  and  courage,  chanm 
that  Churchill  was  able  to  ren-  rS^L 
der  services  to  the  opposition.  *™*' 
It  was,  if  not  absolutely  essential, 
yet  most  important,  to  the  success  of 
William's  plans  that  his  sister  in 
law,  who,  in  t^e  coder  of  succession 
to  the  English  thrcme,  stood  b^wees 
his  wife  and  himself  should  act  in 
cordial  union  with  him.  All  his  diiS- 
culties  would  have  been  greatly  aug- 
mented if  Anne  had  declared  hos^ 
favourable  to  the  Indulgence.  WMeh 
side  she  might  take  depended  oa  the 
will  of  others.  For  her  understanding 
was  sluggish;  and,  though  th«e  vu 
latent  in  her  character  a  hereditary  wil* 
fulness  and  stubbornness  which,  many 
years  later,  great  power  and  grtst 
provocations  developed,  she  was  as  jet 
a  willing  slave  to  a  nature  far  more 
vivacious  and  imperious  than  her  own. 
The'  person  by  whom  she  was  ab«- 

•  The  motive  which  determined  the  ooa- 
dnct  of  the  ChnrchiUs  is  ahortif  and  pbiatf 
set  forth  in  the  Duchess  of  Marlborongb'i 
Vindication.  "It  was,"  she  says,  "evitot 
to  all  the  world  that,  as  things  were  cankd 
on  by  King  James,  evarybody  sooner  or  later 
must  be  ruined,  who  would  not  beoooe  ft 
Roman  Catholic.  This  consideration  made 
me  very  weU  pleased  at  the  Prince  of  Oruge's 
undertaking  to  rescue  us  from  such  davoy." 
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Intely  goyemed  wna  the  wife  of 
Chorchill,  a  woman  who  afterwards 
exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  fate 
of  England  and  of  Europe. 

The  name  of  this  celebrated  fevourite 
was  Sarah  Jennings.  Her  elder  sister, 
Frances,  had  been  distinguished  by 
beaufy  and  levity  eren  among  the 
crowd  of  beautiful  faces  and  light 
characters  which  adorned  and  dis- 
graced Whitehall  during  the  wild  car- 
niTal  of  the  Restoration,  On  one 
occasion  Frances  dressed  herself  like 
an  orange  girl  and  cried  fruit  about 
the  streets.*  Sober  people  predicted 
thai  a  gin  of  so  little  discretion  and 
delicacy  would  not  easily  find  a  hus- 
band. She  was  however  twice  married, 
and  was  now  the  wife  of  TyrconneL 
Sarah,  less  regularly  beautiful,  was 
perhaps  more  attractive.  Her  face 
was  expressive  :  her  form  wanted  no 
feminine  charm ;  and  the  profusion  of 
her  fine  hair,  not  yet  disguised  by 
powder  according  to  that  barbarous 
feshion  which  she  lived  to  see  intro- 
duced, was  the  delight  of  numerous 
admirers.  Among  the  gallants  who 
sued  for  her  favour.  Colonel  Churchill, 
yoong,  handsome,  graceful,  insinuating, 
eloquent^  and  brave,  obtained  the  pre- 
ference. He  must  have  been  enamoured 
indeed.  For  he  had  little  property 
except  the  annuity  which  he  had  bought 
with  the  infamous  wages  bestowed  on 
him  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland :  he 
was  insatiable  of  riches :  Sarah  was 
poor;  and  a  plain  girl  with  a  large 
fortune  was  proposed  to  him.  His 
love,  after  a  stru^le,  prevailed  over 
bis  avarice:  marriage  only  strengthened 
bis  passion ;  and,  to  the  last  hour  of 
^  life,  Sarah  enjoyed  the  pleasure 
and  distinction  of  being  the  one  human 
being  who  was  able  to  mislead  that 
flighted  and  surefooted  judgment, 
vho  was  fervently  loved  by  that  cold 
heart,  and  who  was  servilely  feared  by 
tbat  intrepid  spirit. 

In  a  worldly  sense  the  fidelity  of 
ChnrchiU's  love  was  amply  rewarded. 
His  bride,  though  slenderly  portioned, 
brought  with  her  a  dowry  which,  judi- 
cionsly  employed,  made  him  at  length 

•  Grammont's  Memoirs ;  Pepys's  Diary, 
Feb.  21.  I68f . 


a  Duke  of  England,  a  Prince  of  the 
Empire,  the  captain  genei'al  of  a  great 
coalition,  the  arbiter  between  mighty 
princes,  and,  what  he  valued  more,  the 
wealthiest  subject  in  Europe.  She  had 
been  brought  up  from  chUdhood  with 
the  Princess  Anne ;  and  a  close  friend- 
ship had  arisen  between  the  girls.  In 
character  they  resembled  each  other 
very  little.  Anne  was  slow  and  taci- 
turn. To  those  whom  she  loved  she 
was  meek.  The  form  which  her  anger 
assumed  was  sullenness.  She  had  a 
strong  sense  of  religion,  and  was  at- 
tached even  with  bigotry  to  the  rites 
and  government  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Sarah  was  lively  and  voluble, 
domineered  over  those  whom  she  re- 
garded with  most  kindness,  and,  when 
she  was  offended,  vented  her  rage  in 
tears  and  tempestuous  reproaches.  To 
sanctity  she  made  no  pretence,  and, 
indeed,  narrowly  escaped  the  imputa- 
tion of  irrehgion.  She  was  not  yet 
what  she  became  when  one  class  of 
vices  had  been  fully  developed  in  her 
by  prosperity,  and  another  by  adversity, 
when  her  brain  had  been  turned  by 
success  and  flattery,  when  her  heart 
had  been  ulcerated  by  disasters  and 
mortifications.  Sho  lived  to  be  that 
most  odious  and  miserable  of  human 
beings,  an  ancient  crone  at  war  with 
her  whole  kind,  at  war  with  her  own 
children  and  grandchildren,  great  in- 
deed and  rich,  but  valuing  greatness 
and  riches  chiefly  because  they  enabled 
her  to  brave  public  opinion,  and  to  in- 
dulge without  restraint  her  hatred  to 
the  living  and  the  dead.  In  the  reign 
of  James  sho  was  regarded  as  nothing 
worse  than  a  fine  highspirited  young 
woman,  who  could  now  and  then  be 
cross  and  arbitrary,  but  whose  flaws  of 
temper  might  well  be  pardoned  in  con- 
sideration of  her  charms. 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  dif- 
ferences of  taste,  understanding,  and 
disposition,  are  no  impediments  to 
friendship,  and  that  the  doses  t  intima^ 
cies  often  exist  between  minds  each  of 
which  supplies  what  is  wanting  to  the 
other.  Lady  Churchill  was  loved  and 
even  worshipped  by  Anne.  The  Princess 
could  not  live  apart  from  the  object  of 
her  romantic  fondness.    She  married, 
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and  was  a  aifiatul  and  even  an  affec- 
tionate wife.  But  Prince  George,  a  dull 
man  whose  chief  pleasures  were  derived 
from  his  dinner  and  his  bottle,  acquired 
over  her  no  influence  comparable  to 
that  exercised  by  her  female  friend, 
and  soon  gave  himself  up  with  stupid 
patience  to  the  dominion  of  the  vehe- 
ment and  commanding  spirit  by  which 
his  wife  was  governed.  Children  were 
bom  to  the  royal  pair ;  and  Anne  was 
by  no  means  without  the  feelings  of  a 
mother.  But  the  tenderness  which  she 
felt  for  her  offspring  was  languid  when 
compared  with  her  devotion  to  the 
companion  of  her  early  years.  At 
length  the  Princess  became  impatient 
of  the  restraint  which  etiquette  imposed 
on  her.  She  could  not  bear  to  hear  the 
words  Madam  and  Royal  Highness 
from  the  lips  of  one  who  was  more  to 
her  than  a  sister.  Such  words  were 
indeed  necessary  in  the  gallery  or  the 
drawingroom :  but  they  were  disused 
in  the  closed  Anne  was  Mrs.  Morley : 
Lady  Churchill  was  Mrs.  Freeman ;  and 
under  these  childish  names  was  carried 
on  during  twenty  years  a  correspon- 
dence on  which  at  last  the  fate  of  ad- 
ministrations and  dynasties  depended. 
But  as  yet  Anne  had  no  political  power 
andlittle  patronage.  Her  friend  attended 
her  as  first  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber, 
with  a  salary  of  only  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  There  is  reason,  how- 
<?ver,  to  believe  that^  even  at  this  time, 
Churchill  was  able  to  gratify  his  ruling 
passion  by  means  of  his  wife's  influence. 
The  Princess,  though  her  income  was 
iarge  and  her  tastes  simple,  contracted 
debts  which  her  father,  not  without 
some  murmurs,  discharged ;  and  it  was 
rumoured  that  her  embarrassments  had 
been  caused  by  her  prodigal  bounty  to 
her  favourite.* 

At  length  the  time  had  arrived  when 
this  singular  friendship  was  to  exercise 
a  great  influence  on  public  af&irs. 
What  part  Anne  would  take  in  the  con- 
test which  distracted  England  was 
matter  of  deep  anxiety.     Filial  duty 

*  It  would  be  endlea?  to  recount  all  the 
books  from  which  I  have  formed  my  esti- 
mate of  the  duchess's  character.  Her  own 
letters,  her  own  Vindication,  and  the  replies 
which  it  called  forth,  have  been  my  chief 
materials. 


was  on  one  side ;  and  the  interests  of 
the  religion  to  which  she  was  sincerely 
attached  were  on  the  other.  A  hss 
inert  nature  might  well  have  remained 
long  in  suspensA  when  drawn  in  oppo- 
site directions  by  motives  so  strong  and 
so  respectable.  But  the  influence  of 
the  Churchills  decided  the  question; 
and  their  patroness  became  an  im- 
portant member  of  that  extensive  leagne 
of  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  the 
head. 

In  June  1687  Dykvelt  returned  to 
the  Hague.  He  presented  to  p^^^j^ 
the  States  General  a  royal  Tetanw  to 
epistle  filled  with  eulogies  of  *******»*" 
his  conduct  during  his  residence  in 
London.  These  eul<^es  however  wert- 
merely  formal.  James,  in  private  com- 
munications written  with  his  own  hand, 
bitterly  complained  that  the  Envoy  had 
lived  in  close  intimacy  with  the  most 
factious  men  in  the  realm,  and  had  en- 
couraged them  in  all  their  evil  purposes. 
Dykvelt  carried  with  him  also  a 
packet  of  letters  from  the  most  ^^ifSin 
eminent  of  those  with  whom  he  ^^^t 
had  conferred  during  his  stay  En^ikh. 
in  England.  The  writers  ge-  "**^ 
nerally  expressed  unbounded  reva«nce 
and  affection  for  William,  and  pefemni 
him  to  the  bearer  for  fuller  informatioa 
as  to  their  views.  Halifax  discussed 
the  state  and  prospects  of  the  country 
with  his  usual  subtlety  and  vivacity, 
but  took  care  not  to  pledge  hims^  to 
any  perilous  line  of  conduct.  Danby 
wrote  in  a  bolder  and  more  determined 
tone,  and  could  not  refrain  from  sHh 
sneering  at  the  fears  and  scruples  of 
his  accomplished  rival.  But  the  most 
remarkable  letter  was  from  ChurchilL 
It  was  written  with  that  natural  elo- 
quence which,  illiterate  as  he  vas,  he 
never  wanted  on  great  occasions,  and 
with  that  air  of  magnanimity  which, 
perfidious  as  he  was,  he  could  with  sin- 
gular dexterity  assume.  The  Princes.^ 
Anne,  he  said,  had  commanded  him  to 
assure  her  illustrious  relatives  at  the 
Hague  that  she  was  fully  resolved  by 
God's  help  rather  to  lose  her  life  than 
to  be  guilty  of  apostasy.  As  for  him- 
self, his  places  and  the  royal  favour 
were  as  nothing  to  him  in  comparison 
with  his  religion.     He   concluded  by 
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declaring  in  lofty  language  that,  though 
he  could  not  pretend  to  have  lived  the 
life  of  a  saint,  he  should  be  found 
ready,  on  occasion,  to  di^the  death  of 
a  martyr.* 

Dykvelt's  mission  had  succeeded  so 
zo]€ftrfn*«  ^®U.  that  a  pretence  was  soon 
"»*"**«•  found  for  sending  another 
agent  to  continue  the  work  which  had 
been  so  auspiciously  commenced.  The 
new  Envoy,  afterwards  the  founder  of 
a  noble  English  house  which  became 
pxtinct  in  our  own  time,  was  an  illegi- 
timate cousin  german  of  William  ;  and 
bore  a  title  /taken  fix)m  the  lordship  of 
Zalestein.  Zulestein*s  relationship  to 
the  House  of  Orange  gave  him  import- 
ance in  the  public  eye.  His  bearing 
vas  that  of  a  gallant  soldier.  He  was 
indeed  in  diplomatic  talents  and  know- 
ledge far  inferior  to  Dykvelt :  but  even 
this  inferiority  had  its  advantages.  A 
military  man,  who  had  never  appeared 
to  trouble  himself  about  political  affairs, 
could,  without  exciting  any  suspicion, 
hold  with  the  English  aristocracy  an 
intercourse  which,  if  he  had  been  a 
noted  master  of  statecraft;,  would  have 
been  jealously  watched.  Zulestein, 
after  a  short  absence,  returned  to  his 
country  charged  with  letters  and  verbal 
messages  not  less  important  than  those 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  his  prede- 
cessor. A  regular  correspondence  was 
from  this  time  established  between  the 
Prince  and  the  opposition.  Agents  of 
various  ranks  passed  and  repassed  be- 
tween the  Thames  and  the  Hague. 
-Vmong  these  a  Scotchman,  of  some 
parts  and  great  activity,  named  John- 
stone, was  the  most  useful.  He  was 
cousin  to  Burnet,  and  son  of  an  eminent 
covenanter  who  had,  soon  after  the 
Bestoradon,  been  put  to  death  for 
treason,  and  who  was  honoured  by  bis 
party  as  a  martyr. 

The  estrangement  between  the  King 
g,,,,^.  of  England  and  the  Prince 
^^  of  Orange  became  daily  more 
'aanawi  complete.     A  serious  dispute 

'"**°^    had  arisen  concerning  the  six 

'  The  formal  epistle  which  Dykvelt  carried 
^>ack  to  the  States  is  in  the  Archives  at  the 
Hagnc.  The  other  letters  mentioned  in  this 
Paragraph  are  given  by  Dalrymple ;  Api)endix 
to  Book  V. 
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British  regiments  which  were  in  the 
pay  of  the  Uni  ted  Provinces.  The  King 
wished  to  put  these  raiments  under 
the  command  of  Roman  Catholic  offi- 
cers. The  Prince  resolutely  opposed 
this  design.  The  King  had  recourse 
to  his  favourite  commonplaces  about 
toleration.  The  Prince  replied  that  he 
only  followed  His  Majesty's  example. 
It  was  notorious  that  loyal  and  able 
men  had  been  turned  out  of  office  in 
England  merely  for  being  Protestants. 
It  was  then  surely  competent  to  the 
Stadtholder  and  the  States  General  to 
withhold  high  public  trusts  from  Pa- 
pists. This  answer  provoked  James  to 
such  a  degree  that^  in  his  rage,  he  lost 
sight  of  veracity  and  common  sense. 
It  was  false,  he  vehemently  said,  that 
he  had  ever  turned  out  anybody  on 
rehgious  grounds.  And  if  he  had,  what 
was  that  to  the  Prince  or  to  the  States  ? 
Were  they  his  masters?  "Were  they 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  conduct  of 
foreign  sovereigns?  From  that  time 
he  became  desirous  to  recall  his  sub- 
jects who  were  in  the  Butch  service. 
By  bringing  them  over  to  England  he 
should,  he  conceived,  at  once  strengthen 
himself,  and  weaken  his  worst  enemies. 
But  there  were  financial  difficulties 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  over- 
look. The  number  of  troops  aboady 
in  his  pay  was  as  great  as  his  revenue, 
though  large  beyond  all  precedent,  ancl 
though  parsimoniously  administered, 
would  support.  If  the  battalions  now 
in  Holland  were  added  to  the  existing 
establishment,  the  Treasury  would  be 
bankrupt.  Perhaps  Lewis  miglit  be 
induced  to  take  them  into  his  service. 
They  would  in  that  case  be  removed 
from  a  coimtry  where  they  were  ex- 
posed to  the  corrupting  influence  of  a 
republican  government  and  aCalvinistic 
worship,  and  would  be  placed  in  a 
country  where  none  ventured  to  dis- 
pute the  mandates  of  the  sovereign  or 
the  doctrines  of  the  true  Church.  The 
soldiers  would  soon  unlearn  every  po- 
litical and  religious  heresy.  Their 
native  prince  might  always,  at  short 
notice,  command  their  help,  and  would, 
on  any  emergency,  be  able  to  rely  on 
their  fidelity. 

A  negotiation  on  this  subject  was 
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opened  between  Whiteliall  and  Ver- 
sailles. Lewis  had  as  many  soldiers  as 
he  wanted ;  and,  had  it  been  otherwise, 
he  would  not  have  been  disposed  to 
take  Englishmen  into  his  service ;  for 
the  pay  of  England,  low  as  it  most 
seem  to  our  generation,  was  much 
higher  than  the  pay  of  France.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  a  great  object  to 
deprive  William  of  so  fine  a  brigade. 
A^ftr  some  weeks  of  correspondence, 
Bariilon  was  authorised  to  promise 
that>  if  James  would  recall  the  British 
troops  from  Holland,  Lewis  would  bear 
the  charge  of  supporting  two  thousand 
of  them  in  England.  This  o£fer  was 
accepted  by  James  with  warm  expres- 
sions of  gratitude.  Having  made  these 
arrangements,  he  requested  the  States 
Oeneral  to  send  back  the  six  regiments. 
The  States  Q«neral,  completely  governed 
hj  William,  answered  that  such  a  de- 
mand, in  such  circumstances,  was  not 
authorised  by  the  existing  treaties,  and 
positively  revised  to  comply.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Amsterdam,  which  had 
voted  for  keeping  these  troops  in  Hol- 
land when  James  needed  their  help 
against  the  Western  insurgents,  now 
■contended  vehemently  that  his  request 
ought  to  be  graated.  On  both  occa- 
sions, the  sole  object  of  those  who  ruled 
that  great  city  was  to  cross  the  Prince 
of  Orange.* 

The  Dutch  arms,  however,  were 
inflaenee  scarcely  SO  formidable  to  James 
Dateh  ^  ^^^  Dutch  presses.  English 
v-^  books  and  pamphlets  against 
his  government  were  daily  printed  at 
the  Hague ;  nor  could  any  vigilance 
prevent .  copies  from  being  smuggled, 
by  tens  of  thousands,  into  the  coun- 
ties bordering  on  the  Oerman  Ocean. 
Among  these  publications,  one  was  dis- 
tinguished by  its  importance,  and  by 
the  immense  effect  which  it  produced. 
The  opinion   which    the  Prince  and 

«  SnnderUad  to  WUliun,  Ang.  1H.  1686 ; 
William  to  Snnderlaod,  Sept.  ^  1686 ;  B»- 

Tflkm,  May  ye-  ju„e5.  '/^-  TSm  d^  8." 
1687 ;  Lewis  to  Bariilon,  Oct.  ij.  1687 ;  Me- 
morial of  AlbeviUe,  Dec.  i|.  1687  ;  James  to 
"William,  Jan.  17.,  Feb.  16.,'March  2. 13. 1688 ; 

Avaox   Neg.,   March  xi*   la*   IS' 
1688. 
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Princess  of  Orange  held  respecting  the 
Indulg  nee  was  well  known  to  a&  who 
were  conversant  with  public  a&in. 
But,  as  no  offiqial  anuounoement  of  thit 
opinion  had  appeared,  many  persons 
who  had  not  access  to  good  private 
sources  of  information  were  deceived  or 
perplexed  by  the  confidence  wit^  which 
the  partisans  of  the  Court  asserted  that 
their  Highnesses  apprpved  of  the  Kingf  s 
late  acts.  To  contradict  those  as- 
sertions publicly  would  have  been  a 
simple  and  obvious  course,  if  the  sole 
object  of  William  had  been  to  strengthen 
his  interest  in  England.  But  he  con- 
sidered England  chiefly  as  an  instni- 
ment  necessary  to  the  execoticm  of  his 
great  European  design.  Towards  that 
design  he  hoped  to  obtain  the  coope- 
ration of  both  brandies  of  t^e  House 
of  Austria,  of  the  Italian  princes,  and 
even  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  "Bken 
was  reason  to  fear  that  any  dedantioD 
which  was  satisfkctory  to  British  Pro- 
testants would  excite  alarm  and  dieigiiBt 
at  Madrid,  Vienna,  Turin,  and  Borne. 
Por  this  reason  the  Prince  long  ab* 
stained  from  formally  expresang  hit 
sentiments.  At  length  it  was  repre- 
sented to  him  tjiat  his  oontinued  silaiee 
had  excited  much  uneasiness  and  dis- 
trust  among  his  well-wishers,  and  that 
it  was  time  to  speak  out.  He  tjiei«lbi« 
determined  to  explain  himsell 

AScotch  Whig,  named  James  Stewart, 
had  fled,  some  years  before,  to  oom- 
Holland,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
boot  and  the  gallows,  and  had 
become  intimate  with  the  Orand  Pea- 
sionary  Pagel,  who  enjojred  a  \si^ 
share  of  the  Stadtholder's  o(mfideice 
and  fftvour.  By  Stewart  had  been 
drawn  up  the  violent  and  acrimonioBt 
manifesto  of  Argyle.  When  the  In^ 
dulgence  appeared,  Stewart  eonoei 
that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  O! 
ing,  not  only  pardon,  but  reward, 
offered  his  services  to  the  gove: 
of  which  he  had  been  the  enemy: 
were  accepted;  and  he  addressed 
Pagel  a  letter,  purporting  to  have 
written  by  the  direction  of  James, 
that  letter  the  Pensionary  was 
to  use  all  his  influence  with  the 
and  Princess,  for  the  purpose  of 
ducing  them  to  support  their  father^' 
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policy.    After  some  delay  Fagel  trans- 
mitted a  reply,  deeply  meditated,  and 
dnwn  np  with  exquisite  art.    No  person 
who  stndies  that  remarkable  document 
can  fail  to  perceive  that,  thou^  it  is 
^•amed  in  a  manner  well  calculated  to 
reassure  and  ddight  English  Protes- 
tants, it  contains  not  a  word  which 
could  gire  offence,  even  at  the  Vatican. 
It  was  announced  that  William  and 
Maiy  would,  with  pleasure,  assist  in 
abolkhing  every  law  which  made  any 
En^ishman  liable  to  punishment  for 
bis  religious   opinions.     But  between 
punishments  aim  disabilities  a  distinc- 
tion was  taken.    To  admit  Eoman  Ca- 
tluilies  to  office  would,  in  the  judgment 
of  their  Highnesses,  be  neither  for  the 
general  interest  of  England  nor  even 
for  the  interest  of  the  Boman  Catholics 
themselves.    This  manifesto  was  trans- 
lated into  several  languages,  and  circu- 
lated widely  on  the  Continent.    Of  the 
Engliih  version,  carefully  prepared  by 
Bomet,  near  fifty  thousand  copies  were 
introduced  into  the  Eastern  shires,  and 
rapidly   distributed    over    the    whole 
kingdom.      No  state  paper  was  ever 
more  completely  successfuL     The  Pro- 
testants of  our  island  applauded  the 
manly  firmness  with   which  William 
dedared  that  he  could  not  consent  to 
entrust  Papists  with  any  share  in  the 
gOTsmment.       The    Boman    Catholic 
prinees,  on  tiie  other  hand,  were  pleased 
by  the  mild  and  temperate  style  in 
vrhidi  his  resolution  was  expressed,  and 
bjthe  hope  which  he  held  out  that, 
noder  his  administration,  no  member 
of  their  Church  would  be  molested  on 
aoeoont  of  religion. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Pope  himself 
was  among  those  who  read  this 
celebrated  letter  with  pleasure. 
He  had  some  months  before 
disadssed    Castdmaine  in  a  manner 
whidi  showed  little  regard  for  the  feel- 
ii^ofCast^lmaine'smast^.  Innocent 
thovonghly  disliked  the  whole  domestic 
and  foreign  policy  of  the  English  go- 
vernment.    He  saw  that  the  unjust  and 
impditic  measures  of  the   Jesuitical 
eafaal  were  far  more  likely  to  make  the 
penal  laws  perpetual  than   to  bring 
about  an  abolition  of  the  test.     His 
quarrel  with  the  Court  of  Versailles 


was  every  day  becoming  more  and 
more  serious;  nor  could  he,  either  in 
his  character  of  temporal  prince  or  in 
his  character  of  Sovereign  Pontifl^  feel 
cordial  friendship  for  a  vassal  of  that 
court.  Castelmaine  was  ill  qualified 
to  remove  these  disgusts.  He  was 
indeed  well  acquainted  with  Eome,  and 
was,  for  a  layman,  deeply  read  in  theo- 
logical controversy.*  But  he  had  none 
of  the  address  which  his  post  required ; 
and,  even  had  he  been  a  diplomatist  of 
the  greatest  ability,  there  was  a  circum- 
stance which  would  have  disqualified 
him  for  the  particular  mission  on  which 
he  had  been  sent.  He  was  known  all 
over  Europe  as  the  husband  of  the  most 
shameless  of  women ;  and  he  was  known 
in  no  other  way.  It  was  impossible  to 
speak  to  him  or  of  him  without  remem- 
bering in  what  manner  the  very  title 
by  which  he  was  called  had  been  ac- 
quired. This  circumstance  would  have 
mattered  little  if  he  had  been  accredited 
to  some  dissolute  courti,  such  as  that  in 
which  the  Marchioness  of  Montespan 
had  lately  been  dominant.  But  there 
was  an  obvious  impropriety  in  sending 
him  on  an  embassy  rather  of  a  spiritual 
than  of  a  secular  nature  to  a  pontiff  of 
primitive  austerity.  The  Protestants 
all  over  Europe  sneered ;  and  Innocent, 
already  unfavourably  disposed  to  the 
English  government,  considered  the 
compliment  which  had  been  paid  him, 
at  so  much  risk  and  at  so  heavy  a  cost, 
as  little  better  than  an  affiront.  The 
salary  of  the  Ambassador  was  fixed  at 
a  himdred  pounds  a  week.  Castelmaine 
complained  that  this  was  too  little. 
Thrice  the  sum,  he  said,  would  hardly 
suffice.  For  at  Eome  the  ministers  of 
all  the  great  Continental  powers  exerted 
themselves  to  surpass  one  another  in 
splendour,  under  the  eyes  of  a  people 
whom  the  habit  of  seeing  magnificent 
buildings,  decorations,  and  ceremonietr 
had  made  fastidious.  He  always  de- 
clared that  he  had  been  a  loser  by  his 
mission.  He  was  accompanied  by  several 
young  gentlemen  of  the  best  Boman 
Catholic  families  in  England,  Batcliffes, 
Arundells  and  Tichbornes.  At  Rome 
he  was  lodged  in  the  palace  of  the 

*  Adda,  Nov.  ^.  1685.  , 
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house  of  Pamfili  on  tlie  south  of  the 
stately  place  of  Navona.  He  was  early 
admitted  to  a  private  interview  with 
Innocent :  but  the  public  audience  was 
long  delayed.  Indeed  Castelmaine's 
preparations  for  that  great  occasion 
were  so  sumptuous  that,  though  com- 
menced at  Easter  1686,  they  were  not 
complete  till  the  following  November ; 
and  in  November  the  Pope  had,  or 
pretended  to  have,  an  attack  of  gout 
which  caused  another  postponement. 
In  January  1687,  at  length,  the  solemn 
introduction  and  homage  were  per- 
*  formed  with  unusual  pomp.  The  state 
coaches,  which  had  been  built  at  Rome 
for  the  pageant,  were  so  superb  that 
they  were  thought  worthy  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  in  fine  engravings 
and  to  be  celebrated  by  poets  in  several 
languages.*  The  front  of  the  Ambas- 
sador's palace  was  decorated  on  this 
great  day  with  absurd  allegorical  paint- 
ings of  gigantic  size.  There  was  Saint 
George  with  his  foot  on  the  neck  of 
Titus  Gates,  and  Hercules  with  his 
club  crushing  College,  the  Protestant 
joiner,  who  in  vain  attempted  to  defend 
himself  with  his  flaiL  After  this  public 
appearance  Castelmaine  invited  all  the 
persons  of  note  then  assembled  at  Borne 
to  a  banquet  in  that  gay  and  splendid 
gallery  which  is  adorned  with  paintings 
of  subjects  from  the  JSneid  by  Peter 
of  Cortona.  The  whole  city  crowded 
to  the  show;  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  a  company  of  Swiss  guards  could 
keep  order  among  the  spectators.  The 
nobles  of  the  Pontifical  state  in  return 
gave  costly  entertainments  to  the  Am- 
bassador ;  and  poets  and  wits  were 
employed  to  lavish  on  him  and  on  his 
master  insipid  and  hyperbolical  adula- 
tion such  as  flourishes  most  when  genius 

*  Tlie  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  College  De 
Propaganda  Fide  expressed  his  admiration  in 
some  detestable  hexameters  and  pentsuneters, 
of  which  the  following  specimen  may  suf- 
fice:— 

'PioyepCov  in  <rKe>ii6y.evo<;  Kafiirpolo  6pCa4iPoVf 
lOKa  fidk*  ri'C<r<rev  Koi  Bitv  6xA.o?  airaq ' 

0avnd^ov(ra  6e  tt;*'  jto^titji',  irayxpvo'ta  r  avrou 
apjuiara,  tow?  »  iimovs,  Toiafie  'Pw/mij  e^i|. 

The  Latin  verses  arc  a  little  better.  Nt^um 

Tate  responded  in  English  : 

"  Hii  glorioni  train  and  pauing  pomp  to  vieir, 
A  pomp  that  eren  to  Rome  itaelf  wa«  new. 
Each  age,  each  sex,  the  Latian  turrets  filled. 
Each  age  and  tex  in  tcan  of  joy  distilled." 


and  taste  are  in  the  deepest  decay- 
Foremost  among  the  flatterers  was  a 
crowned  head.  More  than  thirty  years 
had  elapsed  since  Christina^  the  dau^ter 
of  the  great  Grustavus,  had  voluntarily 
descended  from  the  Swedish  throoe. 
After  long  wanderings,  in  the  course  of 
which  she  had  committed  many  follies 
and  crimes,  she  had  finally  taken  ti|v 
her  abode  at  Rome,  where  she  busied 
herself  with  astrological  calcolatioDs 
and  with  the  intrigues  of  the  condsve, 
and  amused  herself  with  pictures,  gems, 
manuscripts,  and  medals.  She  now 
composed  some  Italian  stanzas  in  ho- 
nour of  the  English  prince,  who,  q)r!nig. 
like  herself,  fix)m  a  race  of  kings  hew- 
tofore  regarded  as  the  champions  of  the 
Reformation,  had,  like  herself,  been 
reconciled  to  the  ancient  Church.  A 
splendid  assembly  met  in  her  palace. 
Her  verses,  set  to  music,  were  sung  with 
universal  applause :  and  one  of  her  lite- 
rary dependents  pronounced  an  oration 
on  the  same  subject  in  a  s^jde  so  flond 
that  it  seems  to  have  oflfended  the  tasfceof 
the  English  hearers.  The  Jesuits^  hostile 
to  the  Pope,  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  France,  and  disposed  to  pay  everr 
honour  to  James,  received  the  En^ish 
embassy  with  the  utmost  pomp  in  that 
princely  house  where  the  remains  of 
Ignatius  Loyola  lie  enshrined  in  lazulite 
and  gold.  Sculpture,  painting,  poetiy> 
and  eloquence  were  employed  to  com- 
pliment the  strangers:  but  all  these- 
arts  had  sunk  into  deep  degeneracy- 
There  was  a  great  display  of  turgid  and 
impure  Latinity  unworthy  of  so  erudite 
an  order;  and  somd  of  the  inscripticms 
which  adorned  the  walls  had  a  fimlt 
more  serious  than  even  a  bad  style.  It 
was  said  in  one  place  that  James  had 
sent  his  brother  as  his  messenger  to 
heaven,  and  in  another  that  James  had 
furnished  the  wings  with  'whieh  his 
brother  had  soared  to  a  higher  regioc 
There  was  a  still  more  unfortunate  dis- 
tich, which  at  the  time  attracted  little 
notice,  but  whidi,  a  few  months  later, 
was  remembered  and  malignantly  inter- 
preted. "0  King,"  sffld  the  poet, 
"cease  to  sigh  for  a  son.  Though 
nature  may  refuse  your  wish,  the  fAss?^ 
will  find  a  way  to  grant  it." 

In  the   midst    of  these  festirities 
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€astelznaiue  had  to  suffer  cruel  morti- 
fications and  humiliations.  The  Pope 
treated  him  with  extreme  coldness  and 
Teserve.  As  often  as  the  Ambassador 
pressed  for  an  answer  to  the  request 
which  he  had  been  instructed  to  make 
in  favour  of  Petre,  Innocent  was  taken 
with  a  idolent  fit  of  coughing,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  conyersation.  The 
iame  of  these  singular  audiences  spread 
over  Eome.  Pasqidn  was  not  silent. 
All  the  curious  and  tattling  population 
of  the  idlest  of  cities,  the  Jesuits  and 
the  prelates  of  the  French  faction 
only  excepted,  laughed  at  Castelmaine's 
<ii8Comfiture.  His  temper,  naturally 
unamiable,  was  soon  exasperated  to 
violence;  and  he  circulated  a  memo- 
rial reflecting  on  the  Pope.  He  had 
now  put  himself  in  the  wrong.  The 
sagacious  Italian  had  got  the  advantage, 
and  took  care  to  keep  it.  He  positively 
declared  that  the  rule  which  excluded 
Jesuits  from  ecclesiastical  preferment 
^should  not  be  relaxed  in  favour  of 
Pather     Petre.      Castelmaine,     much 


provoked,  threatened  to  leave  Eome. 
Innocence  replied,  with  a  meek  imper- 
tinence which  was  the  more  provoking 
because  it  could  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  simplicity,  that  His  Excellency 
might  go  if  he  liked.  "  But  if  we  must 
lose  him,"  added  the  venerable  Pontiff  j 
"I  hope  that  he  will  take  care  of  his 
health  on  the  road.  English  people  do 
not  know  how  dangerous  it  is  in  this 
country  to  travel  in  the  heat  of  the 
day.  The  best  way  is  to  start  before 
dawn,  and  to  take  some  rest  at  noon.'* 
With  this  salutary  advice,  and  with  a 
string  of  beads,  the  unfortunate  Ambas- 
sador was  dismissed.  In  a  few  months 
appeared,  both  in  the  Italian  and  in 
the  English  tongue,  a  pompous  history 
of  the  mission,  magnificently  printed 
in  folio,  and  illustrated  with  plates. 
The  frontispiece,  to  the  great  scandal 
of  all  Protestants,  represented  Castel- 
maine, in  the  robes  of  a  Peer,  with  his 
coronet  in  his  hand,  kissing  the  toe  of 
Innocent.* 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


The  marked  discourtesy  of  the  Pope 
might  well  have  irritated  the 
tiOT*of'tbi>  meekest  of  princes.  But  the 
^cioat  only  effect  which  it  produced 
p32i*  ^^  James  was  to  make  him 
more  lavish  of  caresses  and 
■compliments.  While  Castelmaine,  his 
whole  soul  festering  with  angry 
passions,  was  on  the  road  back  to 
England,  the  Nuncio  was  loaded  with 
honours  which  his  own  judgment  would 
have  led  him  to  reject.  He  had,  by  a 
fiction  often  used  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  been  lately  raised  to  the  episco- 
pal dignity  without  having  the  charge 
of  any  see.  He  was  called  Archbishop 
of  Amasia,  a  city  of  Pontus,  the  birth- 
place of  Strabo  and  Mithridates.  James 
insisted  that  the  ceremony  of  consecra- 
tion should  be  performed  in  the  chapel 
of  Saint  James's  Palace.  The  Vicar 
Apostolic  Leybum  and  two  Irish  pre- 


lates officiated.  The  doors  were  thrown 
open  to  the  public ;  and  it  was  remarked 
that  some  of  those  Puritans  who  had 
recently  turned  courtiers  were  among 
the  spectators.  In  the  evening  Adda, 
wearing  the  robes  of  his  new  office, 
joined  the  circle  in  the  Queen's  apart- 
ments. James  fell  on  his  knees  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  court  and  im- 
plored a  "blessing.  In  spito  of  the 
restraint  imposed  by  etiquette,  the 
astonishment  and  disgust  of  the  by- 
standers could  not  be  concealed.t  It 
was  long  indeed  since  an  English 
sovereign  had  knelt  to  mortal  man; 

*  Correspondence  of  James  and  Innocent,  in 
the  British  Museum ;  Burnet,  i.  703 — 705. ; 
Welwood's  Memoirs;  Commons*  Journals, 
Oct.  28. 1689  ;  An  Accoimt  of  his  Excellency 
Boger  Earl  of  Castelmaine's  Embassy,  by 
Michael  Wright,  chief  steward  of  His  Excel- 
lency's house  at  Bome,  1688. 

t  Barillon,  May  ^.  1687. 
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and  those  who  saw  the  strange  sight 
could  not  but  think  of  that  day  of 
shame  when  John  did  homage  for  his 
crown  between  the  hands  of  Pandolph. 
In  a  short  time  a  still  more  osten- 
Hit  public  tatious  pageant  was  performed 
'«*>^~'  in  honour  of  the  Holy  See.  It 
was  determined  that  the  Nuncio  should 
go  to  court  in  solemn  procession.  Some 
persons  on  whose  obedience  the  Eling 
had  counted  showed,  on  this  occasion, 
for  the  first  time,  signs  of  a  mutinous 
spirit  Among  these  the  most  con- 
spicuous was  the  second  temporal  peer 
of  the  realm,  Charles  Seymour,  com- 
monly called  the  proud  Duke  of  Somer- 

Tho  Dake  ^^^'     "^^  ^^  ^^  tTuth  a  man 
of  soin«r-  in  whom  the  pride  of  birth  and 

***"  rank    amounted  almost  to  a 

disease.  The  fortune  which  he  had 
inherited  was  not  adequate  to  the  high 
place  which  he  held  among  the  English 
aristocracy:  but  he  had  become  pos- 
sessed of  the  greatest  estate  in  England 
by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  the  last  Percy  who  wore  the 
ancient  coronet  of  Northumberland. 
Somerset  was  only  in  his  twenty-fifth 
year,  and  was  very  little  known  to  the 
public.  He  was  a  Lord  of  the  King's 
Bedchamber,  and  colonel  of  one  of 
the  regiments  which  had  been  raised  at 
the  time  of  the  Western  insurrection. 
He  had  not  scriipled  to  carry  the  sword 
of  state  into  the  royal  chapel  on  days 
of  festival:  but  he  now  resolutely  refused 
to  swell  the  pomp  of  the  Nuncio.  Some 
members  of  his  family  implored  him 
not  to  draw  on  himself  the  royal  dis- 
pleasure :  but  their  entreaties  produced 
no  effect.  The  King  himself  expostu- 
lated. "  I  thought,  my  Lord,"  said  he, 
"  that  I  was  doing  you  a  great  honour 
in  appointing  you  to  escort *the  minister 
of  the  first  of  all  crowned  heads." 
"  Sir,"  said  the  Duke,  "  I  am  advised 
that  I  cannot  obey  Your  Majesty  with- 
out breaking  the  law."  "I  will  make  you 
fear  me  as  well  as  the  law,"  answered 
the  King,  insolently.  "Do  you  not 
know  that  I  am  above  the  law?" 
"  Your  Majesty  mJty  be  above  the  law," 
replied  Somerset :  "  but  I  am  not ;  and, 
while  I  obey  the  law,  I  fear  nothing." 
The  King  turned  away  in  high  dis- 
pleasure; and  Somerset  was  instantly 


dismissed  from  his  posts  in  the  lioose- 
hold  and  in  the  army.* 

On  one  pointy  however,  James  Aowi. 
some  prudence.  He  did  not  venture 
to  parade  ibe  Papal  Envoy  in  state 
before  the  vast  population  of  the  capital 
The  ceremony  was  performed,  on  the 
third  of  July  1687,  at  Windsor.  Great 
multitudes  flocked  to  the  little  tcmt. 
The  visitors  were  so  numnrous  that 
there  was  neither  food  nor  lodging  for 
them,  and  many  persons  of  quality 
sate  the  whole  day  in  their  carriages 
waiting  for  the  ejdiibition.  At  length, 
late  in  the  afternoon,  tiie  Kn^t 
Marshal's  men  appeared  on  horsebacL 
Then  came  a  long  train  of  nmniiig 
footmen;  and  then,  in  a  royal  eoadL 
was  seen  Adda,  robed  in  purple,  vith  a 
brilliant  cross  on  his  broist.  He  ms 
followed  by  the  equipages  of  tiiepriici- 
pal  courtiers  and  ministers  of  state.  In 
his  train  the  crowd  recognised  with 
disgust  the  arms  and  liveries  of  Crewe, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  and  of  Cartm^^ 
Bishop  of  Chester.f 

On  the  following  day  appeared  in 
the  Gazette  a  proclamation  dis-  Di«oi>. 
solving  that  Parliament  which  pSi** 
of  all  the  fifteen  Parliaments  ™<^ 
held  by  the  Stuarts  had  been  the  most 
obsequious.! 

Meanwhile  new  dif&culties  had  arisen 
in  Westminster  HalL  Only  a  few 
months  had  elapsed  since  some  Judges 
had  been  turned  out  and  others  put  in 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  dedsioo 
favourable  to  the  crown  in  the  case  of 
Sir  Edward  Hales ;  and  already  firesb 
changes  were  necessary. 

The  King  had  scarcely  formed  that 
army  on  which  he  chiefiy  de-  uokuj 
pended  for  the  accomplishing  of  ^j^ 
his  designs  when  he  found  that  i>«2S!i. 
he  could  not  himself  control  it.  When 
war  was  actually  raging  in  the  kingdom, 
a  mutineer  or  a  deserter  mi^t  be  tried 
by  a  military  tribunal,  and  executed 
by  the  Provost  Marshal.    But  tbert 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Dnke  of  Somerset ;  Tia 
Citters,  July  •^.  1687  ;  B^haid's  Htrtny  d 
the  Revolution ;  life  of  Jamei  the  Bsotm^ 
ii.  lie,  117, 118. ;  Lord  Lonsd«lo*B  Memoizs. 

t  London  Gazette,  July  7.  1687 ;  Van  (3> 
ters,  July  y^.  Aoooont  of  ibe  ceremony  r^ 
printed  among  the  Somen  Tracts. 

%  London  Gkueette,  July  4. 1687. 
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was  now  profound  peace.  The  common 
law  of  England,  haying  sprang  up  in 
an  age  when  all  men  bore  arms  occa- 
sionally and  none  constantly,  recognised 
no  distinction,  in  time  of  peace,  b^ween 
a  soldier  and  any  other  subject ;  nor 
was  there  any  Act  resembling  that  by 
which  the  authority  necessary  for  the 
gOTemment  of  regular  troops  is  now 
annually  confided  to  the  Sovereign. 
Some  old  statutes  indeed  made  deser- 
tion felony  in  certain  specified  cases. 
Bat  those  statutes  were  applicable  only 
to  soldiers  serving  the  King  in  actual 
war,  and  could  not  without  the  grossest 
disingenuousness  be  so  strained  as  to 
include  the  case  of  a  man  who,  in  a 
time  of  tranquillity,  should  become 
tired  of  the  camp  at  Hounslow,  and 
should  go  back  to  his  native  village. 
The  government  appears  to  have  had 
no  hold  on  such  a  man,  except  the  hold 
which  master  bakers  and  master  tailors 
have  on  their  journeymen.  He  and 
his  officers  were,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
on  a  level.  If  he  swore  at  them  he 
might  be  fined  for  an  oath.  If  he 
struck  them  he  might  be  prosecuted  for 
assault  and  battery.  In  truth  the 
regular  army  was  under  less  restraint 
than  the  miUtia.  For  the  militia  was 
a  body  established  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment; and  it  had  been  provided  by 
that  Act  that  slight  punishments  might 
be  summarily  inflicted  for  breaches  of 
dionpline. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  prac- 
tical inconvenience  arising  from  this 
state  of  the  law  had  been  much  felt. 
The  explanation  may  perhaps  be  that, 
tin  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  the  force 
which  he  maintained  in  England  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  household  troops, 
whose  pay  was  so  high  that  dismission 
from  llie  service  would  have  been  felt 
by  most  of  them  as  a. great  calamity. 
The  stipend  of  a  private  in  the  Life 
Guards  was  a  provision  for  the  younger 
iH)n  of  a  gentleman.  Even  the  Eoot 
Guards  were  paid  about  as  high  as 
manufacturers  in  a  prosperous  season, 
and  were  therefore  in  a  situation  which 
the  great  body  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation might  regard  with  envy.  The 
return  of  the  garrison  of  Tangier  and 


the  raising  of  the  new  regiments  had 
made  a  great  change.  There  were  now 
in  England  many  thousiuids  of  soldiers^ 
each  of  whom  received  only  eightpence 
a  day.  The  dread  of  dismission  was 
not  sufficient  to  keep  them  to  their 
duty;  and  corporal  punishment  their 
officers  could  not  legtuly  inflict.  James 
had  therefore  one  plain  choice  before 
him,  to  let  his  army  dissolve  itself,  or 
to  induce  the  Judges  to  pronounce  that 
the  law  was  what  every  barrister  in  the 
Temple  knew  that  it  was  not. 

It  was  peculiarly  important  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  two  courts,  the  court 
of  King's  Bench,  which  was  the  first 
criminal  tribunal  in  the  realm,  and  the 
court  of  gaol  delivery  which  sate  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  and  which  had  jurisdiction 
over  offences  committed  in  the  capital. 
In  both  these  courts  there  were  great 
difficulties.  Herbert,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King's  Bench,  servile  as  he  had 
hitherto  been,  would  go  no  further. 
Resistance  still  more  sturdy  was  to  be 
expected  from  Sir  John  Holt,  who,  as 
Recorder  of  the  City  of  London,  occu- 
pied the  Bench  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Holt 
was  an  eminently  learned  and  clear- 
headed lawyer :  he  was  an  upright  and 
courageous  man;  and,  though  he  had 
never  been  fiuitious,  his  political  opi- 
nions had  a  tinge  of  Whiggism.  All 
obstacles,  however,  disappeared  before 
the  royal  wilL  Holt  was  turned  out  of 
the  recordership :  Herbert  and  another 
Judge  were  removed  from  the  King's 
Bench;  and  the  vacant  places  were 
filled  by  persons  in  whom  the  govern- 
ment coidd  confide.  It  was  indeed 
necessary  to  go  very  low  down  in  the 
legal  profession  before  men  could  be 
foimd  willing  to  render  such  services  as 
were  now  required.  The  new  Chief 
Justice,  Sir  Robert  Wright,  was  igno- 
rant to  a  proverb ;  yet  ignorance  was 
not  his  worst  fault.  His  vices  had 
ruined  him.  He  had  resorted  to  infa- 
mous ways  of  raising  money,  and  had, 
on  one  occasion,  made  a  false  affidavit 
in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  five 
hundred  pounds.  Poor,  dissolute,  and 
shameless,  he  had  become  one  of  the 
parasites  of  Jeffreys,  who  promoted 
him  and  insidted  him.  Such  was  the 
man  who  was  now  selected  by  James 
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to  be  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 
One  Kichard  Allibone,  who  was  even 
more  ignorant  of  the  law  than  Wright, 
and  who,  as  a  Koman  Catholic,  was  in- 
capable of  holding  office,  was  appointed 
a  puisne  Judge  of  the  King's  Bench. 
Sir  Bartholomew  Shower,  equally  noto- 
rious as  a  servile  Tory  and  a  tedious 
orator,  became  Recorder  of  London. 
"When  these  changes  had  been  made, 
several  deserters  were  brought  to  triaL 
They  were  convicted  in  the  face  of  the 
letter  and  of  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Some 
^received  sentence  of  death  at  the  bar 
of  the  King's  Bench,  and  some  at  the 
Old  Bailey.  They  were  hanged  in  sight 
of  the  regiments  to  which  they  had  be- 
longed ;  and  care  was  taken  that  the 
executions  should  be  announced  in  the 
London  Gazette,  which  very  seldom 
noticed  such  events.* 

It  may  well  be  believed,  that  the 

Proceed       ^^'     ^     ff^OSSlj     iusultcd     by 

inn  of  the  courts  wluch  derived  from  it 
cimunis.  all  their  authority,  and  which 
•Ion.  were  in  the  habit  of  looking  to 
it  as  their  guiHe,  would  be  little  re- 
spected by  a  tribunal  which  had  origi- 
nated in  tyrannical  caprice.  The  new 
High  Commission  had,  during  the  first 
months  of  its  existence,  merely  inhi- 
bited clergymen  from  exercising  spiri- 
tual functions.  The  rights  of  property 
had  remained  untouched.  But,  early 
in  the  year  1687,  it  was  determined  to 
strike  at  freehold  interests,  and  to  im- 
press on  every  Anglican  priest  and 
prelate  the  conviction  that,  if  he  refused 
to  lend  his  aid  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying the  Church  of  which  he  was  a 
minister,  he  would  in  an  hour  be  re- 
duced to  beggary. 

It  would  have  been  prudent  to  try 
TheUni-  *^®  ^^t  experiment  on  some 
▼eriiuefc  obscurc  individual.  But  the 
government  was  imder  an  infatuation 
such  as,  in  a  more  simple  age,  would 
have  been  called  judicial  War  was 
therefore  at  once  declared  against  the 
two  most  venerable  corporations  of  the 


*  See  the  statutes  18  Henry  6.  c.  19. ;  2  &  3 
Ed.  6.  c.  2. ;  Eachard's  History  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  Kennet;  iii.  468. ;  North's  Life  of  Guild- 
ford, 247. ;  London  Gazette,  April  18.  May  28. 
1687 ;  Vindication  of  the  E.  of  It.  (Earl  of 
Rochester). 


realm,  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

The  power  of  those  bodies  has  dnzing 
many  ages  been  great;  but  it  was  at 
the  height  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  None  of  the 
neighbouring  countries  could  boast  of 
such  splendid  and  opulent  seats  of 
learning.  The  schools  of  Edinbor^ 
and  Glasgow,  of  Leyden  and  Utrecbt, 
of  Louvain  and  Leipsic,  of  Padua  and 
Bologna,  seemed  mean  to  scholars  who 
had  been  educated  in  the  magnificent 
foundations  of  Wykeham  and  Wokey, 
of  Henry  the  Sixth  and  Heniy  the 
Eighth.  Literature  and  science  were, 
in  the  academical  system  of  EnglaiMl. 
surrounded  with  pomp,  armed  with 
magistracy,  and  closely  allied  with  all 
the  most  august  institutions  of  the  St&t«. 
To  be  the  Chancellor  of  an  University 
was  a  distinction  eagerly  sought  by  the 
magnates  of  the  realm.  To  represent 
an  University  in  Parliament  was  a 
favourite  object  of  the  ambition  of 
statesmen.  Nobles  and  even  princes 
were  proud  to  receive  from  an  Uni- 
versity the  privilege  of  wearing  the 
doctoral  scarlet.  The  curious  were  at- 
tracted to  the  Universities  by  ancient 
buildings  rich  with  the  tracery  of  the 
middle  ages,  by  modern  buildings  which 
exhibited  the  highest  skill  of  Jones  and 
Wren,  by  noble  halls  and  chapels,  by 
museums,  by  botanical  gardens,  and  1^ 
the  only  great  public  libraries  which 
the  kingdom  then  contained.  The  state 
which  Oxford  especially  displayed  on 
solemn  occasions  rivalled  tiiiat  of  sot<^ 
reign  princes.  When  her  Chancellor, 
the  venerable  Duke  of  Ormond,  sate  in 
his  embroidered  mantle  on  his  throne 
under  the  painted  ceiling  of  the  Shel- 
donian  theatre,  surrounded  by  hundreds 
of  graduates  robed  according  to  their 
rank,  while  the  noblest  youths  of  Eng- 
land were  solenmly  presented  to  him  as 
candidates  for  academical  honours,  he 
made  an  appearance  scarcely  less  regal 
than  that  which  his  master  made  in  the 
Banqueting  House  of  WhitehalL  At 
the  Universities  had  been  formed  the 
minds  of  almost  all  the  eminent  clergy- 
men, lawyers,  physicians,  wits,  poets, 
and  orators  of  the  land,  and  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  nobility  and  of  the 
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opulent  gentay.  It  is  also  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  connectiou  between  the 
acholar  and  the  school  did,not  terminate 
with  his  residence.  He  often  continued 
to  be  throngh  life  a  member  of  the 
academical  body,  and  to  vote  as  such  at 
all  important  elections.  He  therefore 
regarded  his  old  haunts  by  the  Cam 
and  the  Isis  with  even  more  than  the 
affection  which  educated  men  ordina- 
rily feel  for  the  place  of  their  education. 
There  was  no  corner  of  England  in 
which  both  Universities  had  not  grateful 
and  zealous  sons.  Any  attack  on  the 
honour  or  interests  of  either  Cambridge 
or  Oxford  was  certain  to  excite  the 
resentment  of  a  powerful,  active,  and 
intelligent  class,  scattered  over  every 
county  from  Northumberland  to  Com- 
walL 

The  resident  graduates,  as  a  body, 
were  perhaps  not  superior  positively  to 
the  resident  graduates  of  ova  time :  but 
they  occupied  a  far  higher  position  as 
tompared  with  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity. For  Cambridge  and  Oxford  were 
then  the  only  two  pro\Tincial  towns  in 
the  kingdom  in  which  could  be  found  a 
large  number  of  men  whose  under- 
standings had  been  highly  cultivated. 
Even  the  capital  felt  great  respect  for 
the  authority  of  the  Universities,  not 
only  on  questions  of  divinity,  of  natural 
philosophy,  and  of  classical  antiquity, 
but  also  on  points  which  capitals  gene- 
rally claim  the  right  of  deciding  in  the 
last  resort.  From  Will's  coffee  house, 
and  fix)m  the  pit  of  the  theatre  royal 
in  Drory  Lane,  an  appeal  lay  to  the 
two  great  national  seats  of  taste  and 
learning.  Plays  which  had  been  enthu- 
siastically applauded  in  London  were 
not  thought  out  of  danger  till  they 
had  nndei^one  the  more  severe  judg- 
ment of  audiences  familiar  with  Sopho- 
cles and  Terence.* 

The  great  moi'al  and  intellectual  in- 
fluence of  the  English  Universities  had 
been  strenuously  exerted  on  the  side  of 
the  crown.  The  head  quarters  of 
Charles  the  First  had  been  at  Oxford ; 
and  the  silver  tankards  and  salvers  of 

•  Diyden's  Prologues  and  Gibber's  Memoirs 
^^miain  abundant  proofs  of  the  estimation  in 
*hlch  the  tasto  of  the  Oxonians  was  held  by 
the  most  admired  poets  and  actors. 


all  the  colleges  hud  been  melted  down 
to  supply  his  military  chest.  Cam- 
bridge was  not  less  loyally  disposed. 
She  had  sent  a  large  part  of  her  plate 
to  the  royal  camp ;  and  the  rest  w^uld 
have  followed  had  not  the  town  been 
seized  by  the  troops  of  the  Parliament. 
Both  Universities  had  been  treated 
with  extreme  severity  by  the  victorious 
Puritans.  Both  had  hailed  the  Re- 
storation with  delight.  Both  had  stea- 
dily opposed  the  Exclusion  Bill.  Both 
had  expressed  the  deepest  horror  at 
the  Rye  Hoxise  plot  Cambridge  had 
not  only  deposed  her  Chancellor  Mon- 
mouth, but  had  marked  her  abhorrence 
of  his  treason  in  a  manner  imworthy  of 
a  seat  of  learning,  by  committing  to  the 
flames  the  canvass  on  which  his  pleas- 
ing face  and  figure  had  been  portrayed 
by  the  utmost  skill  of  Kneller.*  Ox- 
ford, which  lay  nearer  to  the  Western 
insurgents,  had  given  still  stronger 
proofe  of  loyalty.  The  students,  under 
the  sanction  of  their  preceptors,  had 
taken  arms  by  hundreds  in  defence  of 
hereditary  right.  Such  were  the  bodies 
which  James  now  determined  to  insult 
and  plunder  in  direct  defiance  of  the 
laws  and  of  his  plighted  faith. 

Several  Acts  of  Parliament,  as  clear 
as  any  that  were  to  be  found  in  p^ceed- 
the  statute  book,  had  provided  Jns* 
that  no  person  should  be  ad-  t^uni. 
mitted  to  any  degree  in  either  ca"!-^  "^ 
University  without  taking  the  ^'^*^s^' 
oath  of  supremacy,  and  another  oath  of 
similar  character  called  the  oath  of 
obedience.     Nevertheless,  in  February 
1687,  a  royal  letter  was  sent  to  Cam- 
bridge  directing    that  a  Benedictine 
monk,  named  Alban  Francis,  should  be 
admitted  a  Master  of  Arts. 

The  academical  functionaries,  di- 
vided between  reverence  for  the  King 
and  reverence  for  the  law,  were  in 
great  distress.  Messengers  were  des- 
patched in  all  haste  to  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  who  had  succeeded  Mon- 
mouth as  Chancellor  of  the  University*. 
He   was  requested    to  represent    the 


*  See  the  poem  called  Advice  to  the  Painter 
upon  the  Defeat  of  the  Bebels  in  the  West. 
See  also  another  poem,  a  most  detestable  one, 
on  the  same  subject,  by  Stepney,  who  was  then 
studying  at  Trinity  Oolite. 
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matter  properly  to  the  King.  Mean- 
while the  Kegistror  and  Bedells  waited 
on  Erancis,  and  informed  him  that,  if 
he  would  take  the  oaths  according  to 
law,  he  should  instantly  be  admitted. 
He  refused  to  be  sworn,  remonstrated 
with  the  ofBcers  of  the  University  on 
their  disregard  of  the  royal  mandate, 
and,  finding  them  resolute,  took  horse, 
and  hastened  to  relate  his  grieyances 
at  WhitehalL 

The  heads  of  the  colleges  now  as- 
sembled in  council.  The  best  legal 
opinions  were  taken,  and  were  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  course  which  had  been 
pursued.  But  a  second  letter  from 
Sunderland,  in  high  and  menacing 
terms,  was  already  on  the  road.  Albe- 
marle informed  the  University,  with 
many  expressions  of  concern,  that  he 
had  done  his  best,  but  that  he  had  been 
coldly  and  ungraciously  received  by  the 
Eling.  The  academical  body,  alarmed 
by  the  royal  displeasure,  and  conscien- 
tiously desirous  to  meet  the  royal 
wuhes,  but  determined  not  to  violate 
the  clear  law  of  the  land,  submitted 
the  humblest  and  most  respects  ex- 
planations, but  to  no  purpose.  In  a 
short  time  came  down  a  summons  cit- 
ing the  Viceehancellor  and  the  Senate 
to  appear  before  the  new  High  Com- 
mission at  Westminster  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  April.  The  Viceehancellor  was 
to  attend  in  person :  the  Senate,  which 
consists  of  aU  the  Doctors  and  Masters 
of  the  University,  was  to  send  de- 
puties. 

When  the  appointed  day  arrived,  a 
TheEwi  great  concourse  filled  the  Conn- 
or Mai.  cil  chamber.  Jeffireys  sate  at 
'^•-  the  head  of  the  board.  Ro- 
chester, since  the  white  staif  had  been 
taken  from  him,  was  no  longer  a  mem- 
ber. In  his  stead  appeared  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  John  Sheffield,  Earl  of 
Mnlgrave.  The  fate  of  this  nobleman 
has,  in  one  respect,  resembled  the  fate 
of  his  colleague  Sprat.  Mulgrave  wrote 
verses  which  scarcely  ever  rose  above 
absolute  mediocrity ;  but  as  he  was  a 
man  of  high  note  in  the  political  and 
fashionable  world,  these  verses  found 
admirers.  Time  dissolved  the  charm, 
but,  unfortunately  for  him,  not  irntil 
his  lines  had  acquired  a  prescriptive 


right  to  a  place  in  all  ooUeetioosof  the 
works  of  English  poets.  To  this  dty 
accordingly  his  insipid  essays  inifajme 
and  his  paltry  songs  to  Amoretta  and 
Gloriana  are  reprinted  in  compai^inth 
Oomus  and  Alexander's  Feast  The 
consequence  is  that  our  generation 
knows  Mulgrave  chiefly  as  a  poetaster, 
and  despises  him  as  snch.  In  troth 
however  he  was,  by  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  those  who  neither  loved  nor 
esteemed  him,  a  man  distinguished  by 
fine  parts,  and  in  parliamentary  ^ 
quence  inferior  to  scarcely  anyoistXH' 
of  his  time.  His  moral  diaracter  vu 
entitled  to  no  respect.  He  was  a  libe^ 
tine  without  that  openness  of  heart 
and  hand  which  sometimes  makes  libe^ 
tinism  amiable,  and  a  haughty  aristo- 
crat without  that  elevation  of  sentimeDt 
which  sometimes  makes  aristoeraticfll 
haughtiness  respectable.  The  satirists 
of  the  age  nic&amed  him  Lord  All- 
pride,  and  prononneed  it  strange  that  a 
man  who  had  so  exalted  a  sense  of  his 
dignity  should  be  so  hard  and  niggardlr 
in  all  pecuniary  dealings.  He  tiad 
given  deep  ofifence  to  the  royal  femily 
by  venturing  to  entertain  the  hope  that 
he  might  win  the  heart  and  hand  of  the 
Princess  Anne.  Disappointed  in  this 
attempt,  he  had  exerted  himself  to 
regain  by  meanness  the  fiivour  whirh 
he  had  forfeited  by  presumption,  ffis 
epitaph,  written  by  himself  still  in- 
forms all  who  pass  through  Westminster 
Abbey  that  he  lived  and  died  a  sceptic 
in  religion ;  and  we  learn  from  his 
memoirs,  written  by  himseL^  that  one 
of  his  favourite  subjects  of  mirth  v» 
the  Romish  superstition.  Yet  he  be- 
gan, as  soon  as  James  was  on  the 
throne,  to  express  a  strong  inclination 
towards  Popery,  and  at  length  in  pri- 
vate affected  to  be  a  convert  W 
abject  hypocrisy  had  been  reirarded 
by  a  place  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission.* 

«  Mackay's  character  of  Sheffleid,  vid 
Swift's  note ;  the  Sattre  on  the  DepcnMoti, 
1688 ;  Life  of  John,  Duke  of  Bookbig^Ma* 
shire,  1729 ;  BariUon,  Aug.  80. 1687.  I !»« 
a  manuscript  lampoon  on  MnlgiaTe,  dited 
1690.  it  is  not  destitate  of  qiizit.  IhenD< 
remarkable  lines  are  these  >-> 


■  Peten  (PMr«)  to.dur  and  BariMt  ( 
Ktwfw  of  all  Mn  and  nOghmn  heV  vm' 
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Before  that  formidable  tribunal  now 
appeared  l^e  Vicechancellor  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Cambridge,  Doctor  John 
Pediell.  He  was  a  man  of  no  great 
ability  or  vigour;  but  he  was  accom- 
panied by  eight  distinguished  academi- 
eians,  elect^  by  the  Senate.  One  of 
these  was  Isaac  Newton,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  and  Professor  of  ma- 
thematics. His  genius  was  tiien  in 
tile  fullest  vigour.  The  great  work, 
which  entitles  him  to  the  highest  place 
amoDg  the  geometricians  and  natural 
philosophers  of  all  ages  and  of  all 
nations,  had  been  some  time  printing 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Boyal  Society, 
and  was  almost  ready  for  publication. 
He  was  the  steady  Mend  of  civil  liberty 
and  of  the  Protestant  religion :  but  his 
habits  by  no  means  fitted  him  for  the 
conflicts  of  active  b'fe.  He  therefore 
stood  modestly  silent  among  the  dele- 
gates, and  left  to  men  more  versed 
in  practical  business  the  task  of  plead- 
ing tiie  cause  of  his  beloved  Univer- 
sity. 

Never  was  there  a  clearer  case.  The 
law  was  express.  The  practice  had 
been  almost  invariably  in  conformity 
with  the  law.  It  might  perhaps  have 
happened  that,  on  a  day  of  great  so- 
lemnity, when  many  honoraiy  degrees 
were  conferred,  a  person  who  had  not 
taken  the  oaths  might  have  passed  in 
the  crowd.  But  such  an  irregularity, 
the  effect  of  mere  haste  and  inadvert- 
ence, could  not  be  cited  as  a  precedent. 
Foreign  ambassadors  of  various  reli- 
gioiis,  £uid  in  particular  one  Mussulman, 
had  been  admitted  without  the  oaths. 
Bat  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether 
sQch  cases  fell  within  the  reason  and 
spirit  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament.  It 
was  not  even  pretended  that  any  person 
to  whom  the  oaths  had  been  tendered 
and  who  had  refused  them  had  ever 
taken  a  degree ;  and  this  was  the  situa- 
tion in  which  Francis  stood.  The  dele- 
gates offered  to  prove  that,  in  the  late 
reign,  several  royal  mandates  had  been 
treated  as  nullities  because  the  persons 
recommended  had  not  chosen  to  qualify 
according  to  law,  and  that,  on  such 
occasions,  the  government  had  always 
acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  the  course 
taken  by  the  University.    But  Jeflfreys 


would  hear  nothing.  He  soon  found 
out  that  the  Vicechancellor  was  weak, 
ignorant,  and  timid,  and  therefore  gave 
a  loose  to  all  that  insolence  which  had 
long  been  the  terror  of  the  Old  Bailey. 
The  unfortunate  Doctor,  imaccustomed 
to  such  a  presence  and  to  such  treat- 
ment, was  soon  harassed  and  scared 
into  helpless  agitation.  When  other 
academicians  who  were  more  capable 
of  defending  their  cause  attempted  to 
speak  th  ey  were  rudely  silenced.  '  'You 
are  not  Vicechancellor.  When  you  are, 
you  may  talk.  Till  then  it  will  become 
you  to  hold  your  peace."  The  defendants 
were  thrust  out  of  the  court  without  a 
hearing.  In  a  short  time  they  were 
called  in  again,  and  informed  that  the 
Commissioners  had  determined  to  de- 
prive Pechell  of  the  Vicechancellorship, 
and  to  suspend  him  ^m  all  the  emo- 
luments to  which  he  was  entitled  as 
Master  of  a  college,  emoluments  which 
were  strictly  of  the  nature  of  freehold 
property.  "  As  for  you,"  said  JeflSreys 
to  the  delegates,  "most  of  you  are 
divines.  I  will  therefore  send  you  home 
with  a  text  of  scripture,  •  Go  your  way 
and  sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing 
happen  to  you.'  "  * 

These  proceedings  might  seem  suf- 
ficiently unjust  and  violent. 
But  the  King  had  ah-eady  S?£J 
begun  to  treat  Oxford  with 
such  rigour  that  the  rigour  shown 
towards  Cambridge  might,  by  compa- 
rison, be  called  lenity.  Already  Uni- 
versity College  had  been  turned  by 
Obadiah  Walker  into  a  Roman  Catholic 
seminary.  Already  Christ  Church  was 
governed  by  a  Roman  Catholic  Dean. 
Mass  was  already  said  daily  in  both 
those  colleges.  The  tranquil  and 
majestic  city,  so  long  the  stronghold  of 
monarchical  principles,  was  agitated  by 
passions  which  it  had  never  before 
known.  The  undergraduates,  with  the 
connivance  of  those  who  were  in 
authority  over  them,  hooted  the  mem- 
bers of  Walker's  congregation,  and 
chanted  satirical  ditties  under  his 
windows.  Some  fragments  of  the 
serenades  which  then  disturbed    the 

*  See  the  proceedings  against  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Cambridgo  in  the  oolleotion  of  State 
Trials. 
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High  Street  have  been  preserved.   The 
burdea  of  one  ballad  was  this : 

"OldObadiah 
Sings  Ave  Maria." 

When  the  actors  came  down  to 
Oxford,  the  public  feeling  was  ex- 
pressed still  more  strongly.  Howard's 
Committee  was  performed.  This  play, 
written  eoon  after  the  Restoration, 
exhibited  the  Puritans  in  an  odious 
and  contemptible  light,  and  had  there- 
fore been,  during  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy, 
a  favourite  with  Oxonian  audiences.  It 
was  now  a  greater  favourite  than  ever ; 
for,  by  a  lucky  coincidence,  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  characters  was  an  old 
hypocrite  named  Obadiah.  The  audi- 
ence shouted  with  delight  when,  in  the 
last  scene,  Obadiah  was  dragged  in 
with  a  halter  round  his  neck ;  and  the 
acclamations  redoubled  when  one  of 
the  players,  departing  from  the  written 
text  of  the  comedy,  proclaimed  that 
Obadiah  should  be  hanged  because  he 
had  changed  his  religion.  The  King 
was  much  provoked  by  this  insult.  So 
mutinous  indeed  was  the  temper  of  the 
University  that  one  of  the  newly  raised 
regiments,  the  same  which  is  now 
called  the  Second  Dragoon  Guards, 
was  quartered  at  Oxford  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  an  outbreak.* 

These  events  ought  to  have  convinced 
James  that  he  had  entered  on  a  course 
which  must  lead  him  to  his  ruin.  To 
the  clamours  of  London  he  had  been 
long  accustomed.  They  had  been 
Taised  against  him,  sometimes  im- 
justly,  and  sometimes  vainly.  He  had 
repeatedly  braved  them,  and  might 
brave  them  still.  But  that  Oxford, 
the  seat  of  loyalty,  the  head  quarters 
of  the  Cavalier  army,  the  place  where 
his  father  and  brother  had  held  their 
-court  when  they  thought  themselves 
insecure  in  their  stormy  capital,  the 
place  where  the  writings  of  the  great 
republican  teachers  had  recently  been 
committed  to  the  flames,  should  now 
be  in  a  ferment  of  discontent,  that 
those  highspirited  youths  who  a  few 
months  before  had  eagerly  volunteered 

*  Wood's  Athenae  Oxonienscs ;  Apology  for 
the  Life  of  CoUey  Gibber ;  Yan  Citters,  March 
^.  1686. 


to   march  against  the  Western  insur- 
gents should  now  be  with    diJB&culty 
kept  down  by  sword  and  carbine,  these 
were   signs  full  of  evil  omen  to  the. 
House  of  Stuart     The  warning,  how- 
ever, was  lost  on  the  dull,  stubborn, 
self  willed  tyrant.     He  was  resolved  to 
transfer  to  his  own   Church  all  the 
wealthiest  and  most  splendid  founda- 
tions of  England.    It  was  to  no  pur- 
pose that  the  best  and  wisest  of  his 
Eoman    Catholic    counsellors  remoo- 
strated.      They    represented   to  him 
that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  render 
a  great  service  to   the   cause  of  his 
religion  without  violating  the  ri^ts  of 
property.      A  grant  of  two  thousand 
pounds  a  year  from  his  privy  parse 
would  support  a  Jesuit  college  at  Ox- 
ford. Such  a  sum  he  might  easily  spare. 
Such   a   college,   provided  with  able, 
learned,   and  zealous  teachers,  would 
be  a  formidable  rival  to  the  old  aca- 
demical institutions,  which  exhibit«d 
but  too  many  symptoms  of  the  languor 
almost  inseparable  from  opulence  and 
security.     King  James's  College  would 
soon  be,   by  the  confession  even  of 
Protestants,  the  first  place  of  education 
in  the  island,  as  respected  both  science 
and  moral  discipline.     This  would  be 
the  most  effectual  and  the  least  invi- 
dious method  by  which  the  Church  of 
England  could  be  humbled  and  the 
Church  of  Kome  exalted.     The  Earl 
of  Ailesbury,  one  of  the  most  deroted 
servants  of  the  royal  family,  declared 
that,  though  a  Protestant,  and  by  no 
means  rich,  he  would  himself  contB- 
bute  a  thousand  pounds  towards  this 
design,  rather  than  that  his  master 
should  violate  the  rights  of  propertr. 
and  break  faith  with  the  Established 
Church.*    The  scheme,  however,  found 
no  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  King,   h 
was  indeed  ill  suited,  in  more  ways 
than  one,  to  his  ungentle  nature.    For 
to  bend  and  break  the  spirits  d  Joea 
gave  him  pleasure ;  and  to  part  with 
his  money  gave  him  pain.     What  h« 
had  not  the  generosity  to  do  at  his  owl 
expense  he   determined  to  do  at  thi 
expense  of  others.     When  once  he  w  ' 

»  Burnet,  i.  C97. ;  Letter  of  Lord  Ailesbnrj 
printed  in  the  European  Magazine  for  Apm 
1795. 
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engaged,  pride  and  obstinacy  prevented 
him  from  receding;  and  he  was  at 
length  led,  st«p  by  step,  to  acts  of 
Turkish  tyranny,  to  acts  which  im- 
pressed the  nation  with  a  conviction 
that  the  estate  of  a  Protestant  English 
freeholder  under  a  Koman  Catholic 
King  must  be  as  insecure  as  that  of  a 
Greek  under  Moslem  domination. 

Magdalene  College  at  Oxford,  found- 
ed in  the  fifteenth  century  by 
ilSf*'  William  of  Waynflete,  Bishop 
Qx&  of  Winchester  and  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  our  academical 
institutions.  A  graceful  tower,  on  the 
summit  of  which  a  Latin  hymn  was 
annually  chanted  by  choristers  at  the 
dawn  of  May  day,  caught  far  off  the 
eye  of  the  traveller  who  came  from  Lon- 
don. As  he  approached,  he  found  that 
this  tower  rose  from  an  embattled  pile, 
low  and  irregular,  yet  singularly  vener- 
able, which,  embowered  in  verdure, 
oTerhung  the  sluggish  waters  of  the 
Cherwell.  He  passed  through  a  gate- 
way beneath  a  noble  oriel,  *  and  found 
himself  in  a  spacious  cloister  adorned 
with  emblems  of  virtues  and  vices, 
rudely  carved  in  grey  stone  by  the 
masons  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
table  of  the  society  was  plentifully 
spread  in  a  stately  refectory  hung  with 
paintings  and  rich  with  fantastic 
carving.  The  service  of  the  Church 
was  performed  morning  and  evening 
in  a  diapel  which  had  suffered  much 
nolence  from  the  Reformers,  and  much 
from  the  Puritans,  but  which  was, 
under  every  disadvantage,  a  building 
of  eminent  beauty,  and  which  has,  in 
our  own  time,  been  restored  with  rare 
taste  and  skill.  The  spacious  gardens 
along  the  river  side  were  remarkable 
for  the  size  of  the  trees,  among  which 
towered  conspicuous  one  of  the  vegetable 
wonders  of  the  island,  a  gigantic  oak, 
older  by  a  century,  men  said,  than  the 
oldest  college  in  the  University. 

The  statutes  of  the  society  ordained 
that  the  Kings  of  England  and  Prin- 
♦"es  of  Wales  should  be  lodged  at 
Magdalene.  Edward  the  Fourth  had 
inhabited   the  buildirig  while  it  was 

•  This  gateway  Is  now  closed. 


still  unfinished.  Richard  the  Third 
had  held  his  court  there,  had  heard 
disputations  in  the  hall,  had  feasted 
there  royally,  and  had  mended  the- 
cheer  of  his  hosts  by  a  present  of  fat 
bucks  from  his  forests.  Two  heirs^ 
apparent  of  the  crown,  who  had  been 
prematurely  snatched  away,  Arthur,, 
the  elder  brother  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  Henry,  the  elder  brother  of  Charles 
the  First,  had  been  members  of  the 
college.  Another  prince  of  the  blood, 
the  last  and  best  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  the  gentle^ 
Reginald  Pole,  had  studied  there.  In 
the  time  of  the  civil  war  Magdalene- 
had  been  true  to  the  cause  of  t^e 
Crown.  There  Rupert  had  fixed  his 
quarters;  and,  before  some  of  his  most 
daring  enterprises,  his  trumpets  had 
been  heard  sounding  to  horse  through 
th6se  quiet  cloisters.  Most  of  the 
Fellows  were  divines,  and  could  aid 
King  Charles  only  by  their  prayers 
and  their  pecuniary  contributions.  But 
one  member  of  the  body,  a  Doctor  of 
Civil  Law,  raised  a  troop  of  under- 
graduates, and  fell  fighting  bravely  at 
their  head  against  the  soldiers  of 
Essex.  When  hostilities  had  termina- 
ted, and  the  Roundheads  were  masters 
of  England,  six  sevenths  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  foundation  refused  to  make 
any  submission  to  usurped  authority. 
They  were  consequently  ejected  fix>m 
their  dwellings  and  deprived  of  their 
revenues.  After  the  Restoration  the 
survivors  returned  to  their  pleasant 
abode.  They  had  now  been  succeeded 
by  a  new  generation  which  inherited 
their  opinions  and  their  spirit.  During 
the  Western  rebellion  such  Magdalene 
men  as  were  not  disqualified  by  their 
age  or  profession  for  the  use  of  arms 
had  eagerly  volunteered  to  fight  for 
the  Crown.  It  would  be  difficult  tO' 
name  any  corporation  in  the  kingdom 
which  had  higher  claims  to  the  grati- 
tude of  the  House  of  Stuart.* 

The  society  consisted  of  a  President^ 
of  forty  Fellows,  of  thirty  scholars 
called  Demies,  and  of  a  train  of  chap- 
lains, clerks,  and  choristers.  At  the 
time  of  the  general  visitation  in  the 

»  Wood's   Athenae   Oxonienses ;    Walker'* 
Sofferings  of  the  Clergy. 
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reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  the  revenues 
were  far  burger  than  those  of  any  simi- 
lar institution  in  the  reahn,  hu^er  by 
nearly  one  half  than  those  of  the  mag- 
nificent foundation  of  Henry  the  Sixth 
at  Cambridge,  and  considerably  more 
than  twice  as  large  as  those  which 
William  of  Wykeham  had  settled  on 
his  college  at  Oxford.  In  the  days  of 
James  the  Second  the  riches  of  Magda- 
lene were  immense,  and  were  exag- 
gerated by  report.  The  college  was 
popularly  said  to  be  wealthier  than  the 
wealthiest  abbeys  of  the  Continent. 
When  the  leases  fell  in, — so  ran  the 
vulgar  rumour, — the  rents  would  be 
raised  to  the  prodigious  sum  of  forty 
thousand  pounds  a  year.^ 

The  Fellows  were,  by  the  statutes 
which  their  founder  had  drawn  up, 
empowered  to  select  their  own  Presi- 
dent from  among  persons,  who  were, 
or  had  been,  Fellows  either  of  their 
society  or  of  New  College.  This  power 
had  generally  been  exercised  with  free- 
dom. But  in  some  instances  royal 
letters  had  been  received  recommend- 
ing to  the  choice  of  the  corporation 
qualified  persons  who  were  in  favour 
at  court;  and  on  such  occasions  it  had 
been  the  practice  to  show  respect  to 
the  wishes  of  the  sovereign. 

In  March  1687,  the  President  of  the 
college  died.  -  One  of  the  Fellows, 
Doctor  Thomas  Smith,  popularly 'nick- 
named Babbi  Smith,  a  distinguished 
traveller,  book  collector,  antiquary,  and 
orientalist,  who  had  been  chaplain  to 
the  embassy  at  Constantinople,  and  had 
been  employed  to  collate  the  Alexan- 
drian manuscript,  aspired  to  the  vacant 
post.  He  conceived  that  he  had  some 
claims  on  the  flEtvour  of  the  government 
as  a  man  of  learning  and  as  a  zealous 
Tory.  His  loyalty  was  in  truth  as  fer- 
vent and  as  steadfast  as  was  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  Church  of  England. 
He  had  long  been  intimately  acquainted 
with  Parker,  Bishop  of  Oxfcid,  and 
hoped  to  obtain  by  the  interest  of  that 
prelate   a  royal  letter  to  the  college. 

*  Burnet,  i.  697. ;  Tanner's  Notitia  Monas- 
tioa.  At  the  visitation  in  the  twenty-sixth 
year  of  Henry  the  Eighth  it  appeared  that  the 
annual  revenue  of  King's  Ck>ll^[e  was  751/. ; 
of  New  GoUege,  487/. ;  ot  ICagdalene,  1076/.     | 


Parker  promised  to  do  his  best,  but 
soon  reported  that  he  had  found  diffi- 
culties. "The  Kingi"  he  said,  "will 
recommend  no  person  who  is  not  a 
friend  to  His  Majesty's  religion.  What 
can  you  do  to  pleasure  him  as  to  that 
matter?"  Smith  answered  that,  if  be 
became  President,  he  would  exert  him- 
self to  promote  learning,  true  Christi- 
anity, and  loyalty.  "  That  will  not  do," 
said  the  Bishop.  '*  If  so,"  said  Smith 
manfully,  "let  who  will  be  President: 
I  can  promise  nothing  more.*' 

The  election  had  been  fixed  for  the 
thirteenth  of  April;  and  the  AatbMr 
Fellows  had  been  summoned  to  '*™«' 
attend.  It  was  rumoured  that  imwm 
a  royal  letter  would  come  down  SL^fcr 
recommending  one  Anthony  ^""'^ 
Farmer  to  the  vacant  place.  This  msn's 
life  had  been  a  ser^  of  shamefol  acts. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  UniTe> 
sity  of  Cambridge,  and  had  escaped 
expulsion  only  by  a  timely  retreat  He 
had  then  joined  the  Dissenters.  Then 
he  had  gone  to  Oxford,  had  entered 
himself  at  Magdalene,  and  had  sooo 
become  notorious  there  for  every  kind 
of  vice.  He  generally  reeled  into  his 
college  at  night  speechless  with  Hqnor. 
He  was  celebrated  for  having  headed  a 
disgraceful  riot  at  Abingdon.  He  had 
been  a  constant  frequenter  of  noted 
haunts  of  libe'rtines^  At  length  he  had 
turned  pandar,  had  exceeded  ereo  the 
ordinary  vileness  of  his  vile  calling 
and  had  received  money  from  dissolute 
young  gentlemen  commoners  for  aa- 
yices  such  as  it  is  not  good  tfaathist^Hy 
should  record.  This  wretch,  howerer, 
had  pretended  to  turn  Papist  ffs 
apostasy  atoned  for  all  his  vices;  and, 
though  still  a  youth,  he  was  selected  to 
rule  a  grave  and  reli^ous  society  in 
which  the  scandalgiven  by  his  depiaTity 
was  still  fresh. 

As  a  Roman  Catholic  he  was  di»> 
qualified  for  academical  office  by  the 
general  law  of  the  land  Never  having 
been  a  Fellow  of  Magdalene  College  or 
of  New  College,  he  was  disqualified  for* 
the  vacant  Presidency  by  a  special  o^ 
dinance  of  William  of  Waynflete.  Wil- 
liam of  Waynflete  had  also  enjoined 
those  who  partook  of  his  bounty  to  hare 
a  particular  regard  to  moral  chaiaettf 
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in  chjoosing  their  head ;  and,  even  if  he 
had  left  no  such  injunction,  a  body 
chiefly  composed  of  divines  could  not 
with  decency  entrust  such  a  man  as 
Farmer  with  the  government  of  a  place 
of  education. 

The  Fellows  respectfully  represented 
to  the  King  the  difficulty  m  which  they 
should  be  placed,  if,  as  was  rumoured, 
Fanner  should  be  recommended  to  them, 
and  begged  that,  if  it  were  His  Majesty's 
pleasure  to  interfere  in  the  election, 
some  person  for  whom  they  could  le- 
gally and  conicientiously  vote  might  be 
proposed.  Of  this  dutiful  request  no 
notice  was  taken.  The  royal  letter  ar- 
rived. It  was  brought  down  by  one  of 
the  Fellows  who  had  lately  turned  Pa- 
pist, Bobert  Chamock,  a  man  of  parts 
and  spirit,  but  of  a  violent  and  restless 
temper,  which  impelled  him  a  few  years 
later  to  an  atrocious  crime  and  to  a 
terrible  fate.  On  the  thirteenth  of 
April  tile  society  met  in  the  chapel. 
•Some  hope  was  still  entertained  that 
the  King  might  be  moved  by  the  re- 
monstrance which  had  been  addressed 
to  him.  The  assembly  therefore  ad- 
journed till  the  fifteenth,  which  was  the 
last  day  on  which,  by  the  constitution 
of  the  college,  the  election  could  take 
place. 

The  fifteenth  of  April  came.  Again 
Eiertion  *^  Fellows  repaired  to  their 
J[JJ*  chapeL  No  answer  had  arrived 
^^  fifomWhitehalL  Twoorthree 
of  the  Seniors,  among  whom  wajs  Smith, 
vere  inclined  to  postpone  the  election 
once  more  rather  tiian  take  a  step  which 
might  give  offisnce  to  the  King.  But 
the  language  of  the  statutes  was  clear. 
Those  statutes  the  members  of  the 
foundation  had  sworn  to  observe.  The 
general  opinion  was  that  th^e  ought 
to  be  no  further  delay.  There  was  a  hot 
debate.  The  electors  were  too  much 
excited  to  take  their  seats ;  and  the 
whole  choir  was  in  a  tumult.  Those 
^0  were  for  proceeding  appealed  to 
their  oaths  and  to  the  ndes  laid  down 
^y  the  founder  whose  bread  they  had 
«aten.  The  King,  they  truly  said,  had 
no  right  to  force,  on  them  even  a  quali- 
fied candidate.  Some  expressions  un- 
pleasing  to  Tory  ears  were  dropped  in 
tlie  course  of  the  dispute ;  and  Smith 


was  |H!ovoked  into  exclaiming  that  the 
spirit  of  Ferguson  had  possessed  his 
brethren.  It  was  at  length  resolved  by 
a  great  majority  that  it  was  necessary 
to  proceed  immediately  to  the  election. 
Charnock  left  the  chapel.  The  other 
Fellows,  having  first  received  the  sacra- 
ment, proceeded  to  give  their  voices. 
The  choice  fell  on  John  Hough,  a  man 
of  eminent  virtue  and  prudence,  who, 
having  borne  persecution  with  fortitude 
and  prosperity  with  meekness,  having 
risen  to  high  honours  and  having 
modestly  dedined  honours  higher  still, 
died  in  extreme  old  age,  yet  in  fiill 
vigour  of  mind,  more  than  fifty-six 
years  after  this  eventful  day. 

The  society  hastened  to  acquaint  the 
King  with  the  circumstances  which  had 
made  it  necessary  to  elect  a  President 
without  further  delay,  and  requested 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  as  patron  of  the 
whole  University,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  a^  visitor  of  Magdalene 
College,  to  undertake  the  office  of  in- 
tercessors :  but  the  King  was  far  too 
angry  and  too  dull  to  listen  to  explana- 
tions. 

Early  in  Juno  the  Fellows  were  cited 
to  appear  before  the  High  Com- 
mission at  WhitehaU.  Five  of  i^^** 
them,  deputed  by  the  rest,  JSfS^ed 
obeyed  the  summons.  Jeffireys  gj^  **»• 
treated  them  after  his  usiml  c«mmk. 
fashion.  When  one  of  them,  a  '  '"*' 
grave  Doctor  named  Fairfax,  hinted 
some  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
Commission,  the  Chancellor  began  to 
roar  like  a  wild  beast.  "  Who  is  this 
man  ?  What  commission  has  he  to  be 
impudent  here  ?  Seize  him.  Put  him 
into  a  dark  room.  What  does  he  do 
without  a  keeper?  He  is  under  my 
care  as  a  lunatic.  I  wonder  that  nobody 
has  applied  to  me  for  the  custody  of 
him."  But  when  this  storm  had  spent 
its  force,  and  the  depositions  concerning 
the  moral  character  of  the  King's 
nominee  had  been  read,  none  of  the 
Commissioners  had  the  &ont  to  pro- 
nounce that  such  a  man  could  properly 
be  made  the  head  of  a  great  college. 
Ofaadiah  Walker  and  the  other  Oxonian 
Papists  who  were  in  attendance  to  sup- 
port their  proselyte  were  utterly  con- 
founded.   The  Commission  pronounced 
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Hough's  election  void,  and  suspended 
Fairfax  from  his  fellowship :  but  about 
Farmer  no  more  was  said ;  and,  in  the 
Parker  month  of  August,  arrived  a 
J^™;d  „  royal  letter  recommendingPar- 
prwident  ker,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  to  the 
Fellows. 

Parker  was  not  an  avowed  Papist. 
Still  there  was  an  objection  to  him 
which,  even  if  the  presidency  had  been 
vacant,  would  have  been  decisive :  for 
ho  had  never  been  a  Fellow  of  either 
New  CoUege  or  Magdalene.  But  the 
presidency  was  not  vacant :  Hough  had 
been  duly  elected ;  and  all  the  members 
of  the  college  were  bound  by  oath  to 
support  him  in  his  office.  They  there- 
fore, with  many  expressions  of  loyalty 
and  concern,  excused  themselves  from 
complying  with  the  King's  mandate. 

Wlule  Oxford  was  thus  opposing  a 
T-hp  fima  resistance  to  tyranny,  a 

hoaM**^"  ^**"^  ^^^  ^®^  resolute  was 
made  in  another  quarter.  James 
had,  some  time  before,  commanded  the 
trustees  of  the  Charterhouse,  men  of 
the  first  rank  and  consideration  in  the 
kingdom,  to  admit  a  Roman  Catholic 
named  Popham  into  the  hospital  which 
was  under  their  care.  The  Master  of 
the  house,  Thomas  Burnet,  a  clergyman 
of  distinguished  genius,  learning,  and 
virtue,  had  the  courage  to  represent  to 
them,  though  the  ferocious  Jeffireys 
sate  at  the  board,  that  what  was  re- 
quired of  them  was  contrary  both  to 
the  will  of  the  founder  and  to  an  Act 
of  Parliament.  "  What  is  that  to  the 
purpose?"  said  a  courtier  who  was  one 
of  the  governors.  **  It  is  very  much  to 
the  purpose,  I  think,"  answered  a  voice, 
feeble  with  age  and  sorrow,  yet  not  to 
be  heard  without  respect  by  any  as- 
sembly, the  voice  of  the  venerable 
Ormond.  "An  Act  of  Parliament," 
continued  the  patriarch  of  the  Cavalier 
party,  "is,  in  my  judgment,  no  light 
thing."  The  question  was  put  whether 
Popham  should  be  admitted;  and  it 
was  determined  to  reject  him.  The 
Chancellor,  who  could  not  well  ease 
himself  by  cursing  and  swearing  at 
Ormond,  flung  away  in  a  rage,  and 
was  followed  by  some  of  the  minority. 
The  consequence  was,  that  there  was 
not  a  quorum  left,  and  that  no  formal 


reply  could  be  made  to  the  royal  man- 
date. 

The  next  meeting  took  place  onlj 
two  days  after  the  High  CommissioD 
had  pronounced  sentence  of  deprivation 
against  Hough,  and  of  suspension 
against  Fairfax.  A  second  mandate 
under  the  Great  Seal  was  laid  before 
the  trustees :  but  the  tyrannical  mann^ 
in  which  Magdalene  College  had  leen 
treated  had  roused  instead  of  subduing 
their  spirit.  They  drew  up  a  letter  to 
Sunderland  in  which  they  reqiiest«d 
him  to  inform  the  Xing  that  they  could 
not,  in  this  matter,  obey  His  Majesty 
without  breaking  the  law  and  betwyin? 
their  trust. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that^  bad 
ordinary  signatures  been  appended  to 
this  document,  the  King  would  hare 
taken  some  violent  course.  But  em 
he  was  daunted  by  the  opposition  of 
Ormond,  Halifax,  Danby,  and  Notting- 
ham, the  chiefe  of  all  the  sections  d 
that  great  party  to  which  he  owed  E< 
crown.  He  therefore  contented  himself 
with  directing  Jeffreys  to  consider  what 
course  ought  to  be  taken.  It  was  an- 
nounced at  one  time  that  a  proceeding 
would  be  instituted  in  the  King's  Bench, 
at  another  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Gobi- 
mission  would  take  up  the  case :  but 
these  threats  gradually  died  away* 

The  summer  was  now  fan  advanced ; 
and  the  King  set  out  on  a  pro-  timi^ 
gress,  the  longest  and  the  most  i""»^ 
splendid  that  had  been  known  donog 
many  years.  From  Windsor  he  wcni 
on  the  sixteenth  of  August  to  Ports- 
mouth, walked  round  the  fortifications, 
touched  some  scrofulous  people,  and 
then  proceeded  in  one  of  his  yachts  to 
Southampton.  From  Southampton  h< 
travelled  to  Bath,  where  he  remained 
a  few  days,  and  where  he  left  the  Qieen- 
When  he  departed,  he  was  attended  by 
the  High  Sheriff  of  Somersetshire  and 
by  a  large  body  of  gentlemen  to  thf 
frontier  of  the  county,  where  the  High 
Sheriff  of  Gloucestershire,  with  a  not 
le43s  splendid  retinue,  was  in  attendant. 
The  Duke  of  Beaufort  soon  met  tlie 
royal  coaches,  and  conducted  them  i^ 
Badminton,  where  a  banquet  worthy  of 

»  A  Relation  of  tlie  Proceedings  at  ^^ 
Charterhonse,  1689. 
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the  fiune  which  his  splendid  house- 
keeping had  won  for  him  was  prepared. 
In  the  afternoon  the  cavalcade  pro- 
ceeded to  Gloucester.  It  was  greeted 
two  miles  fifom  the  city  by  the  Bishop 
and  clergy.  At  the  South  (Jate  the 
Mayor  waited  with  the  keys.  The  bells 
rang  and  the  conduits  flowed  with  wine 
as  the  King  passed  through  the  streets 
to  the  close  which  encircles  the  vener- 
able CathedraL  He  lay  that  night 
at  the  deanery,  and  on  the  following 
morning  set  out  for  Worcester.  From 
Worcester  he  went  to  Ludlow,  Shrews- 
bury, and  Chester,  and  was  everywhere 
received  with  outward  signs  of  joy  and 
respect^  which  he  was  weak  enough  to 
consider  as  proofs  that  the  discontent 
excited  by  his  measures  had  subsided, 
and  that  an  easy  victory  was  before 
him.  Barillon,  more  sagacious,  in- 
formed Lewis  that  the  King  of  England 
vas  nnder  a  delusion,  that  the  progress 
had  done  no  real  good,  and  that  those 
veiy  gentlemen  of  Worcestersliire  and 
Shropshire  who  had  thought  it  their 
duty  to  receive  their  Sovereign  and 
their  guest  with  every  mark  of  honour 
would  be  found  as  refractory  as  ever 
when  the  question  of  the  test  should 
come  on.* 

On  the  road  the  royal  train  was 
joined  by  two  courtiers  who  in  temper 
and  opinions  differed  widely  from  each 
other.  Penn  was  at  Chester  on  a  pas- 
toral, or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  on  a 
poHtical,  tour.  The  chief  object  of  his 
expedition  was  to  induce  the  Dissenters, 
throughout  England,  to  support  the 
gOTemment.  His  popularity  and  au- 
thority among  his  brethren  had  greatly 
declined  since  he  had  become  a  tool  of 
the  King  and  of  the  Jesuits.t    He  was, 

*  See  the  London  Gazette,  from  August  18. 
to  September  1. 1687 ;  Barillon  September  J|. 

t  ••Penr,  chef  dea  Quakers,  qu'on  sait  fetre 
•^anslesint^rets  du  Boi  d'Angleterre,  est  si  fort 
^kxi^  parmi  oenx  de  son  parti  qu'ils  n'ont 
plus  aocone  confiance  en  lui." — Bonrepaux  to 
Selgnday,  Sept.  ||.  1687.  The  evidence  of 
Gemid  Croese  is  to  the  same  effect.  "  Etiam 
Qoakeri  Pennnm  non  amplius,  ut  ante,  ita 
unabant  ac  magnifaciebnnt,  qnidam  aversa- 
'«ntur  He  fugiebant."— Historia  Quakeriana, 
lib.  ii.  1695.  As  to  Penn's  tour,  Van  Citters 
i^^rote  on  Oct.  ^.  1687,  "  Dat  den  bdcenden 
•^b-Qoaker  Pen  door  het  Laut  op  reyse  was, 
om  die  Tan  i^ne  geaintheyt,  en  andere  soo  veel 
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however,  most  graciously  rexjeived  by 
James,  and,  on  the  Sunday,  was  per- 
mitted to  harangue  in  the  tennis  court, 
while  Cartwright  preached  in  the  Ca- 
thedral, and  while  the  King  heard  mass 
at  an  altar  which  had  been  decked  in 
the  Shire  Hall.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that 
His  Miyesty  deigned  to  look  into  the 
tennis  court  and  to  listen  with  decency 
to  his  friend's  melodious  eloquence.* 

The  furious  Tyrconnel  had  crossed 
the  sea  from  Dublin  to  gire  an  account 
of  his  administration.  All  the  most 
respectable  English  Roman  Catholics 
looked  coldly  on  him  as  an  enemy  of 
their  race  and  a  scandal  to  their  reli- 
gion. But  he  was  cordially  welcomed 
by  his  master,  and  dismissed  with  as- 
surances of  undiminished  confidence 
and  steady  support.  James  expressed 
his  delight  at  learning  that  in  a  short 
time  the  whole  government  of  Ireland 
would  be  in  Roman  Catholic  hands. 
The  English  colonists  had  already  been 
stripped  of  all  political  power.  Nothing 
remained  but  to  strip  them  of  their 
property;  and  this  last  outrage  was 
deferred  only  till  the  cooperation  of  an 
Irish  Parliament  should  have  been  se- 
cured.t 

From  Cheshire  the  Kingtumed  south- 
ward, and,  in  the  full  &lief  that  the 
Fellows  of  Magdalene  College,  however 
mutinous  they  might  be,  woi3d  not  dare 
to  disobey  a  command  uttered  by  his 
own  lips,  directed  his  course  towards 
Oxford.  By  the  way  he  made  some 
little  excursions  to  places  which  pecu- 
liarly interested  him,  as  a  King,  a 
brother,  and  a  son.  He  visited  the 
hospitable  roof  of  Boscobel,  and  the 
remains  of  the  oak  so  conspicuous  in 

doenlyck,  tot  des  Coningspartieen  Sizmelyck- 
heyt  te  winnen." 

«  Cartwright's  Diary,  Aug.  80. 1687 ;  Clark- 
son's  Life  of  William  Penn. 

t  London  Gazette,  Sept.  5. ;  Sheridan  MS. ; 
Barillon,  Sept.  ^.  1687.  "  Le  Boi  son  mal- 
tre."  says  Barillon,  "  a  t£moign6  une  grande 
satisfaction  dcs  mesures  qu'U  a  prises,  et  a 
antoris6  ce  qu'il  a  fait  en  faveur  dee  Catho- 
liques.  II  les  6tablit  dans  les  emplois  et  les 
charges,  en  sorte  que  I'autorit^  se  trouvera 
bientbt  entre  lenrs  mains.  II  reste  encore 
beanooup  de  choses  2k  faire  en  ce  pays  Uk  ponr 
retirer  les  biens  injnstement  Otte  anx  Catho- 
liques.  Mais  cela  ne  peut  s'extenter  qu'avee 
le  terns  et  dans  I'assemblte  d'un  parlement  ea 
Irlande." 
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the  history  of  his  house.  He  rode  over 
the  field  of  Edgehill,  where  the  CaTa- 
liers  first  crossed  swords  with  the 
soldiers  of  the  Parliament  On  the  third 
of  September  he  dined  in  great  state  at 
tJie  palace  of  Woodstock,  an  ancient 
and  renowned  mansion,  of  which  not  a 
stone  is  now  to  be  seen,  but  of  which 
the  site  is  still  marked  on  the  turf  of 
Blenheim  Park  by  two  sycamores  which 
grow  near  the  stately  bridge.  In  the 
TheKinc  evening  he  reached  Oxford.  He 
•t  Oxford,  -^as  received  there  with  the 
wonted  honours.  The  students  in  their 
academical  garb  were  ranged  to  wel- 
come him  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left,  from  the  entrance  of  the  city  to 
the  great  gate  of  Christ  Church.  He 
lodged  at  the  deaneiy,  where,  among 
other  accommodations,*he  found  a  chapd 
fitted  up  for  the  celebration  of  the  mass.* 
Herepri.  ^^  ^^^  ^J  after  his  arrival, 
mM4»th»  the  Fellows  of  Magdalene  Col- 
Magiu.  lege  were  ordered  to  attend 
**"*'  him.  When  they  i^peared 
befare  him,  he  treated  them  with  an 
insolence  such  as  had  never  been  shown 
to  their  predecessors  by  the  Puritan 
visitors.  "You  have  not  dealt  with 
me  like  gentlemen,"  he  exclaimed. 
"  You  have  been  immannerly  as  well 
as  undutifuL"  They  fell  on  their  knees 
and  tendered  a  petition.  He  would 
not  look  at  it.  '*  Is  this  your  Church 
of  England  loyalty?  I  could  not  have 
believed  that  so  many  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  would  have  be^i 
concerned  in  such  a  business.  Qo 
home.  Get  you  gone.  I  am  King.  I 
will  be  obeyed.  Go  to  your  chapel  this 
instant ;  and  admit  the  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford. Let  those  who  refuse  look  to  it 
They  shall  feel  the  whole  weight  of  my 
hand.  They  shall  know  what  it  is  to  in- 
cur the  displeasure  of  their  Sovereign." 
The  Fellowa,  still  kneeling  before  him, 
again  offered  him  their  petition.  He 
angrily  flung  it  down.  "  Get  you  gone, 
I  tell  you.  I  will  receive  nothing  from 
you  tiU  you  have  admitted  the  Bishop." 
They  retired  and  instantly  assembled 
in  their  chapel.  The  question  was  pro- 
pounded whether  they  would  comply 
with  His  Majesty's  command.     Smith 

*  London  (Gazette  of  Sept.  5.  and  Sept  8. 
1687. 


was  absait.  Chamock  alone  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  The  other  FellowB 
who  were  at  the  meeting  dedared  that 
in  all  things  lawful  they  were  ready  to 
obey  the  King,  but  that  they  would  not 
violate  their  statutes  and  their  oaths. 

The  King,  greatly  incensed  lad 
mortified  by  his  defeat,  quitted  Oxfoid 
and  rejoined  the  Queen  at  Bath.  His 
obstinacy  and  violence  had  bioDght 
him  into  an  embarrassing  positian.  He 
had  trusted  too  much  to  the  e&d  of 
his  frowns  and  angry  ixmtBt  and  bd 
rashly  staked,  not  merely  the  credit  of 
his  administration,  but  his  persooil 
dignity,  on  the  issue  of  the  cooteet 
Could  he  yield  to  subjects  whom  he  bd 
menaced  with  raised  voice  and  fdriow 
gestures  ?  Yet  could  he  venture  to  ejeet 
in  one  day  a  crowd  of  respeetaUedeiigy* 
men  from  their  homes,  because  tiiej 
had  discharged  what  the  whole  natioB 
regarded  as  a  sacred  duty?  Perfaspi 
there  might  be  an  escape  from  this  di* 
lemnuL  Perb^  the  college  mi^t  sdll 
be  terrified,  caressed,  or  bribed  into 
submission.  The  agency  of  Peon  was 
employed.  He  had  too  much  p^^ 
good  feeling  to  approve  of  the  tn^ 
violent  and  unjust  proceedings 
of  the  government,  and  even  ventured 
to  express  part  of  what  he  thought. 
James  was,  as  usual,  obstinate  in  the 
wrong.  The' courtly  Quaker,  therefow, 
did  his  best  to  seduce  the  college  from 
the  path  of  right.  He  first  tried  iiiti* 
midation.  Buin,  he  said,  impended 
over  the  society.  The  King  was  higfalj 
incensed.  The  case  might  be  a  hird 
one.  Most  people  thought  it  so.  Bat 
every  child  knew  that  His  Majestylored 
to  have  his  own  way  and  could  not  betr 
to  be  thwarted.  Penn,  therefore,  ex* 
horted  the  Fellows  not  to  rely  on  the 
goodness  of  their  cause,  but  to  submit* 
or  at  least  to  temporise.^  Such  casiud 

»  See  Peon's  Letter  to  Bailey,  one  of  tk» 
Fellows  of  the  C!ollege,  in  the  Imptttbl  Be* 
lation  printed  at  Oxfonl  in  1688.  It  M 
lately  been  asserted  that  Penn  most  oertaliilf 
did  not  write  this  letter.  Now,  the  eridw^ 
which  proves  the  letter  to  be  hisisirrerirtfliift 
Bailey,  to  whom  the  letter  was  addreoed, » 
cribed  it  to  Penn,  and  sent  an  answer  to  Fnn* 
In  a  very  short  time  both  the  letter  Mdtte 
answer  appeared  in  print.  Many  tho«w* 
of  copies  were  droolated.  Penn  was  polaCM 
oot^  to  tiie  whole  world  as  tbe  anthor  of  tko 
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came  dtrangelj  fix)in  one  who  had 
himself  been  expelled  firom  the  Uni- 
Teisity  for  raising  a  riot  about  the  sur- 
plice, vho  had  run  the  risk  of  being 
disinherited  rather  than  take  off  his  hat 
to  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  who  had 
been  more  than  once  sent  to  prison  for 
harangning  in  conventicles.  He  did 
not  succe^  in  frightening  the  Magda- 
lene men.  In  answer  to  his  alarming 
hints  he  was  reminded  that  in  the  last 
g^eration  thirty  four  out  of  the  forty 
Fellows  had  cheerfully  left  their  beloved 
cloisters  and  gardens,  their  hall  and 
their  chapel,  and  had  gone  forth  not 
knowing  where  they  should  find  a  meal 
or  a  bed,  rather  than  violate  the  oath  of 

leUcr;  end  it  u  not  pretended  that  he  met 
tiiis  public  accusation  with  a  public  contra- 
diction. Everybody  therefore  believed,  and 
was  perfectly  warranted  in  believing,  that  he 
waB  the  author.  The  letter  was  repeatedly 
quoted  as  his,  daring  his  own  lifetime,  not 
merely  in  fugitive  pamphlets,  such  as  the 
ESstory  of  the  Ecclesiastical  CommiBsion, 
imMisfaed  in  1711,  but  in  grave  and  elaborate 
books  which  were  meant  to  descend  to  pos- 
terity. Boyer,  in  his  History  of  "William  the 
Third,  printed  inmiediately  after  that  King's 
deaih,  and  reprinted  in  1708,  pronounced  the 
letta:  to  be  Pern's,  and  added  some  severe 
reflections  on  l^e  writer.  £ennet,  in  the 
bulky  History  of  England  published  in  1706, 
»  history  which  had  a  large  sale  aad  produced 
a  great  sensation,  adopted  the  very  words  of 
Boyer.  When  these  works  appeared,  Fenn 
was  not  only  alive,  but  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  his  faoultieB.  He  cannot  have  heen  ig- 
norant of  the  charge  brought  against  him 
by  writers  of  so  much  note ;  and  it  was  not 
his  practice  to  hold  his  peace  when  unjust 
duuges  "were  brought  against  him  even  by 
obscure  scribblers.  In  1695,  a  pamphlet  on 
the  Exclusion  Bill  was  falsely  imputed  to  him 
in  an  anonymous  libel.  Contemptible  as  was 
tl»  quarter  from  which  tiie  calumny  pro- 
ceeded, he  hastened  to  vindicate  himself .  His 
denial,  distinct,  solenm,  and  indignant, 
speedily  came  forth  in  print.  Is  it  possible 
to  doubt  that  he  would,  if  he  could,  have  con- 
founded Boyer  and  Kennet  by  a  similar  denial  ? 
He  however  silently  suffered  them  to  tell  the 
wbolt  nation,  during  many  years,  that  this 
letter  was  written  by  "  William  Penn  the  head 
of  the  Quakers,  or,  as  scane  then  thought,  an 
ambitious,  crafty  Jesuit,  who  under  a  phana- 
tical  outside,  promoted  King  James's  designs." 
He  died  without  attempting  to  clear  himself. 
In  the  year  <^  his  death  appeared  Eachard's 
huge  volume,  containing  the  History  of  Eng- 
land from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution  ; 
■nd  Eachard,  though  often  differing  with 
Bojer  and  Kennet,  agreed  with  them  in  un- 
hedtatingly  ascribing  the  letter  to  Penn. 

Bach  ii  the  evidence  on  one  side.  I  am 
x»ot  aware  that  any  evidence  desMving  a 
■erioos  angwerhas  been  produced  on  the  other. 
(1867.) 


allegiance.  The  King  now  wished  them 
to  violate  another  oaSi.  He  should  find 
that  the  old  spirit  was  not  extinct. 

Then  Penn  tried  a  gentler  tone.  He 
had  an  interview  with  Hough  and  witl^ 
some  of  the  Fellows,  and,  after  many 
professions  of  sympatliy  and  friendship,^ 
began  to  hint  at  a  compromise.  The^ 
King  could  not  bear  to  be  crossed.  The 
college  must  give  way.  Parker  must  be* 
admitted.  But  he  was  in  very  bad 
health.  All  his  preferments  would  soon 
be  vacant.  "  Doctor  Hough,"  said  Penn, 
"  may  then  be  Bishop  of  Oxford.  How 
should  you  like  that,  gentlemen?"* 
Penn  had  passed  his  life  in  declaiming 
against  a  hireling  ministry.  He  held 
that  he  was  bound  to  re^e  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes,  and  this  even  when  he 
had  bought  land  chargeable  with  tithes^ 
and  had  been  allowed  the  value  of  the 
tithes  in  the  purchase  money.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  principles,  he  would 

*  Here  again  I  have  been  accused  of  calnm« 
niating  Penn ;  and  some  show  of  a  case  has 
been  made  out  by  suppression  amounting  to 
falsifloation.    It  is  asserted  that  Penn  did  not 
*'  begin  to  hint  at  a  compromise ; "  and  in 
proof  of  this  assertion,  a  few  words,  quoted 
from  the  letter  in  which  Hough  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  interview,  are  printed  in  italics. . 
These  words  are,  **  I  thank  God,  he  did  not 
offer  any  inx)posal  by  way  of  accommodation." 
These  words,  taken  by  themselves,  undoubt- 
edly seem  to  prove  that  Penn  did  not  begin  ta 
hint  at  a  oompromise.  But  their  effect  is  very 
different  indeed  when  they  are  read  in  connec- 
tion with  words  which  immediately  follow, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  full  stop,  but 
which  have  been  carefully  raippresaed.    The 
whole  sentence  runs  thus :  "  I  thank  God,  he 
did  not  offer  any  proposal  by  way  of  accom- 
modation ;  only  once,  upon  the  mention  of 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford's  indisposition,  he  said, 
smiling,  'If  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  die,  Dr. 
Hough  may  be  made  Bishop.    What  think 
you  of  that,  gentlemen  ? ' "    Can  anything  be 
clearer  than  that  the  latter  part  of  the  sen- 
tence limits  the  general  assertion  contained  in 
the  former  part  ?  Everybody  knows  that  on/y 
is  perpetually  used  as  synonymous  with  except 
that.    Instances  wiU  readily  occur  to  all  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  English  Bible,  a . 
book  from  the  authority  of  which  there  is  no 
appeal  when  the  question  is  about  the  force  of" 
an  English  word.    We  read  in  the  Book  of 
Grenesis,  to  go  no  further,  that  every  living^ 
thing  was  destroyed ;  and  Noah  only  remained, 
and  they  that  were  with  him  in  the  ark  ;  and 
that  Joseph  bought  all  the  land  of  Egypt  for 
Pharaoh ;  only  the  land  of  the  priests  bought 
he  not.    The  defenders  of  Penn  reason  exactly 
like   a  commentator  who   should   construe 
these  passages  to  mean  that  Noah  was  drowned 
in  the  flood,  and  that  Joseph  bought  the  land, 
of  the  priests  for  Pharaoh.  (1857.) 
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have  committed  a  great  sin  if  he  had 
interfered  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
u  benefice  on  the  most  honourable  terms 
for  the  most  pious  divine.  Yet  to  such 
a  degree  had  his  manners  been  cor- 
rupted by  evil  communications,  and  his 
understanding  obscured  by  inordinate 
zeal  for  a  single  object,  that  he  did  not 
scruple  to  become  a  broker  in  simony 
of  a  peculiarly  discreditable  kind,  and 
to  use  a  bishopric  as  a  bait  to  tempt  a 
divine  to  perjury.  Hough  replied  with 
civil  contempt  that  he  wanted  nothing 
from  the  Crown  but  common  justice. 
"  "We  stand,"  he  said,  "  on  our  statutes 
and  our  oaths :  but,  even  setting  aside 
our  statutes  and  oaths,  we  feel  that  we 
have  our  religion  to  defend.  The  Pa- 
pists have  robbed  us  of  University  Col- 
lege. They  have  robbed  us  of  Christ 
Church.  The  fight  is  now  for  Magda- 
lene. They  will  soon  h^ve  all  the  rest." 
Penn  wa^  foolish  enough  to  answer 
that  he  really  believed  that  the  Papists 
would  now  be  content.  "  University," 
he  said,  '*  is  a  pleasant  college.  Christ 
Church  is  a  noble  place.  Magdalene 
is  a  fine  building.  The  situation  is 
convenient.  The  walks  by  the  river  are 
delightful.  If  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
reasonable  they  will  be  satisfied  with 
these.'*  This  absurd  avowal  would 
alone  have  made  it  impossible  for 
Hough  and  his  brethren  to  yield.*  The 
negotiation  was  broken  off;  and  the 
King  hastened  to  make  the  disobedient 

»  I  will  give  one  other  epecimen  of  the  arts 
which  are  thought  legitimate  where  the  fame 
of  Pemi  is  concerned.  To  vindicate  the  lan- 
guage which  he  held  on  this  occasion,  if  we 
suppose  him  to  have  meant  what  he  said,  is 
plainly  impossible.  We  are  therefore  told 
that  he  was  in  a  merry  mood  ;  that  his  bene- 
volent heart  was  so  much  exhilarated  by  the 
sight  of  several  pious  and  learned  men  who 
were  about  to  be  reduced  to  beggary  for  ob- 
serving their  oaths  and  adhering  to  their 
religion,  that  he  could  not  help  joking ;  and 
that  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  treat  his 
charming  facetiousness  as  a  crime.  In  order 
to  make  out  this  defence,— a  poor  defence  even 
if  made  out, — the  follovdng  words  are  quoted, 
as  part  of  Hough's  letter,  "  He  had  a  mind  to 
droll  upon  us."  This  is  given  as  a  iwsitive 
assertion  made  by  Hough.  The  context  is 
carefully  suppressed.  My  readers  will,  I  be- 
lieve, be  surprised  when  they  learn  that 
Hough's  words  really  are  these :  "  When  I 
hcaid  him  talk  at  this  rate,  I  concluded  he 
was  either  off  his  o^ard,  or  had  a  mind  to  droll 
upon  us." 


know,  as  he  had  threatened,  what  it 
was  to  incur  his  displeasure. 

A  special  commission  was  du-ected  to 
Cartwright^  Bishop  of  Chester,  ^^^^ 
to  Wright,  Chief  Justice  of  j^^- 
the  King's  Bench,  and  to  Sir  commii. 
Thomas  Jenner,  a  Baro^  of  the  «.« To 
Exchequer,  appointing  them  ®*'*'"^ 
to  exercise  visitatorial  jurisdiction  orer 
the  college.  On  the  twentieth  of  Oc- 
tober they  arrived  at  Oxford,  escorted 
by  three  troops  of  cavalry  with  dravr 
swords.  On  the  following  morning  the 
Commissioners  took  their  seats  in  the 
haU  of  Magdalene.  Cartwright  pro- 
nounced a  loyal  oration,  which,  a  few 
vears  before,  would  have  called  forth  the 
acclamations  of  an  Oxonian  audience, 
but  which  was  now  heard  with  sullen 
indignation.  A  long  dispute  followed. 
The  President  defended  his  rights  with 
skill,  temper,  and  resolution.  He  pro- 
fessed great  respect  for  the  royal  autho- 
rity :  but  he  steadily  maintained  that 
he  had  by  the  laws  of  England  a  free- 
hold interest  in  the  house  and  revenues 
annexed  to  the  Presidency.  Of  that 
interest  he  could  not  be  deprived  by  an 
arbitrary  mandate  of  the  Sovereign. 
"Will  you  submit,"  said  the  BLshop, 
"  to  our  visitation  ?"  "  I  submit  to  it," 
said  Hough  with  great  dexterity,  "so 
far  as  it  is  consistent  with  the  hiws, 
and  no  further."  "Will  you  delirer 
up  the  key  of  your  lodgings?"  said 
Cartwright.  Hough  remained  silent 
The  question  was  repeated ;  and  Hough 
returned  a  mild  but  resolute  refusal 
The  Commissioners  pronounced  him  an 
intruder,  and  charged  the  Fellows  to  as- 
sist at  the  admission  of  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford.  Chamock  eagerly  promised 
obedience :  Smith  returned  an  eTasive 
answer :  but  the  great  body  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  college  firmly  declared  that 
they  still  regaled  Hough  as  their 
rightful  head. 

And  now  Hough  himself  craved  pe^ 
mission  to  address  a  few  words  protcftof 
to  the  Commissioners.  They  "<*^ 
consented  with  much  civility,  perhafS 
expecting  from  the  calmness  and  sua- 
vit^  of  his  manner  that  he  would  make 
some  concession.  "  My  Lords,"  said 
he,  "  you  have  this  day  deprired  me  of 
my  freehold :  I  hereby  protest  against 
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all  yonr  proceedings  as  illegal,  unjust, 
and  null ;  and  I  appeal  from  you  to  our 
Sovereign  Lord  the  King  in  his  courts 
of  justice."  A  loud  murmur  of  ap- 
plause arose  from  the  gownsmen  who 
nlled  the  haU.  The  Commissioners 
were  furious.  Search  was  made  for  the 
ofiFenders,  but  in  vain.  Then  the  rage 
of  the  whole  board  was  turned  against 
Hough.  "  Do  not  think  to  huff  us,  sir," 
cried  Jenner,  punning  on  the  Presi- 
dent's name.  "  I  will  uphold  his  Ma- 
jesty's authority,"  said  Wright^  "while 
I  hare  breath  in  my  body.  All  this 
comes  of  your  popidar  protest.  You 
hare  broken  the  peace.  You  shall 
answer  it  in  the  King's  Bench.  I  bind 
you  over  in  one  thousand  pounds  to 
appear  there  next  term.  I  will  see 
whether  tlie  civil  power  cannot  manage 
you.  If  that  is  not  enough,  you  shall 
have  the  military  too."  In  truth  Ox- 
ford was  in  a  state  which  made  the 
Commissioners  not  a  little  uneasy.  The 
soldiers  were  ordered  to  have  their  car- 
bines loaded.  It  was  said  that  an  ex- 
press was  sent  to  London  for  the  purpose 
of  hastening  the  arrival  of  more  troops. 
No  disturbance  however  took  place.  The 
Bishop  of  Oxford  was  quietly  in- 
stalled by  proxy :  but  only  two 
members  of  Magdalene  College  attended 
the  ceremony.  Many  signs  Showed  that 
the  spirit  of  resistance  had  spread  to  the 
common  people.  The  porter  of  the  col- 
lege threw  down  his  keys.  The  butler 
refused  to  scratch  Hough's  name  out  of 
the  buttery  book,  and  was  instantly 
dismissed.  No  blacksmith  could  be 
found  in  the  whole  city  who  would  force 
the  lock  of  the  President's  lodgings.  It 
Was  necessary  for  the  Commissioners  to 
employ  their  own  servants,  who  broke 
open  the  door  with  iron  bars.  The  ser- 
mons which  on  the  following  Sunday 
were  preached  in  the  University  Church 
were  fiill  of  reflections  such  as  stung 
Cartwright  to  the  quick,  though  such 
as  he  could  not  discreetly  resent. 

And  here,  if  James  had  not  been 
infatuated,  the  matter  might  have 
stopped.  The  Fellows  in  general  were 
not  inclined  to  carry  their  resistance 
farther.  They  were  of  opinion  that, 
by  refusing  to  assist  in  the  admission 
of  the  intruder,  they  had  sufficiently 


proved  their  respect  for  their  statutes 
and  oaths,  and  that,  since  he  was  now 
in  actual  possession,  they  might  justi- 
fiably submit  to  him  as  their  head,  till 
he  should  be  removed  by  sentence  of 
a  competent  court.  Only  one  Fellow, 
Doctor  Faiifiax,  refused  to  yield  even  to 
this  extent  The  Commissioners  would 
gladly  have  compromised  the  dispute 
on  these  terms ;  and  during  a  few  hours 
there  was  a  truce  which  many  thought 
likely  to  end  in  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment :  but  soon  all  was  again  in  con- 
fusion. The  Fellows  found  that  tho 
popular  voice  loudly  accused  them  of 
pusillanimity.  The  townsmen  already 
talked  ironically  of  a  Magdalene  con- 
science,and  exclaimed  that  the  brave 
Hough  and  the  honest  Fidrfax  had 
been  betrayed  and  abandoned.  Still 
more  annoying  were  the  sneers  of  Oba- 
diah  Walker  and  his  brother  renegades. 
This  then,  said  those  apostates,  was  the 
end  of  all  the  big  words  in  which 
the  society  had  declared  itself  resolved 
to  stand  by  its  lawful  President  and 
by  its  Protestant  faith.  While  the  Fel- 
lows, bitterly  annoyed  by  the  public 
censure,  were  regretting  the  modified 
submission  which  they  had  consented 
to  make,  they  learned  that  this  sub- 
mission was  by  no  means  satisfactory 
to  the  King.  It  was  not  enough,  be  said, 
that  they  offered  to  obey  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  as  President  in  fact  l^ey 
must  distinctly  admit  the  Commission 
and  all  that  had  been  done  under  it  to 
be  legal :  they  must  acknowledge  that 
they  had  acted  undutifully :  they  must 
declare  themselves  penitent :  they  must 
promise  to  behave  better  in  future, 
must  implore  His  Majesty's  pardon, 
and  must  lay  themselves  at  his  feet. 
Two  Fellows,  of  whom  the  King  had 
no  complaint  to  make,  Charnock  and 
Smith,  were  excused  &om  the  obligation 
of  making  these  degrading  apologies. 

Even  James  never  committed  a 
grosser  error.  The  Fellows,  already 
angry  with  themselves  for  having  con- 
ceded so  much,  and  galled  by  the 
censure  of  the  world,  eagerly  caught  at 
the  opportunity  which  was  now  offered 
them  of  regaining  the  public  esteem. 
With  one  voice  they  declared  that  they 
would  never  ask  pardon  for  being  in 
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the  right,  or  admit  that  the  visitation 
of  their  college  and  the  deprivation  of 
their  President  had  been  legal 

Then  the  King,  as  he  had  threatened, 
„,  ,,  laid  on  them  the  whole  weight 
Kr  of  hU  hand.  They  were  by 
FeUowB.  ^^^  sweeping  edict  condemned 
to  expnlsion.  Yet  this  punishment  was 
not  deemed  sufficient.  It  was  known 
that  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
possessed  church  patronage  would  be 
-disposed  to  provide  for  men  who  had 
suffered  so  much  for  the  laws  of  England 
and  for  the  Protestant  religion.  The 
High  Commission  therefore  pronounced 
the  ejected  Fellows  incapable  of  ever 
holding  any  ecclesiastical  preferment. 
Such  of  them  as  were  not  yet  in  holy 
orders  were  pronounced  incapable  of 
receiving  the  clerical  character.  James 
might  enjoy  the  thought  that  he  had  re- 
duced many  of  them  &)m  a  situation  in 
which  they  were  surrounded  by  comfwrts, 
and  had  before  them  the  fairest  pro- 
fessional prospects,  to  hopeless  indi- 
gence. 

But  all  these  severities  produced  an 
-ofifect  directly  the  oppo(»te  of  that 
which  he  had  anticipated.  The  spirit 
of  Englishmen,  that  sturdy  spirit  which 
no  King  of  the  House  of  Stuart  could 
^ver  be  taught  by  experience  to  under- 
stand, swelled  up  high  and  strong 
^igainst  injustice.  O^dbrd,  the  quiet 
seat  of  learning  and  loyalty,  was  in  a 
state  resembling  that  of  ^e  City  of 
London  on  the  morning  after  the 
attempt  of  Charles  the  First  to  seize 
the  five  members.  The  Vicechancellor 
had  been  asked  to  dine  with  the  Com- 
missioners on  the  day  of  the  expulsion. 
He  refused.  "My  taste,"  he  said, 
^*  differs  from  that  of  Colonel  Kirke. 
I  cannot  eat  my  meals  with  appetite 
under  a  gallows."  The  scholars  refused 
to  pull  off  their  caps  to  the  new  i^ilers 
of  Magdalene  College.  Smith  was 
nicknamed  Doqtor  Roguery,  and  was 
publicly  insulted  in  a  coffeehouse.  When 
Ohamock  summoned  the  Demies  to 
perform  their  academical  exercises 
before  him,  they  answered  that  they 
were  deprived  of  their  lawful  governors 
and  would  submit  to  no  usurped  autho- 
rity. They  assembled  apart  both  for 
study  and  for  divine  service.  Attempts 


were  made  to  corrupt  them  by  of&sss  of 
the  lu(3*ative  fellowships  -which  had 
just  been  declared  vacant ;  but  out 
undergraduate  after  another  manfully 
answered  that  his  conscience  would  not 
suffer  him  to  profit  by  injustice.  One  lad 
who  was  induced  to  take  a  fellowship 
was  turned  out  of  the  hall  by  the  rest 
Youths  were  invited  £rom  other  collegeB. 
but  with  small  success.  The  richest 
foundation  in  the  kingdom  seemed 
to  have  lost  all  attractions  for  needj 
students.  Meanwhile,  in  London  and 
all  over  the  country,  mon^  was  col- 
lected for  the  support  of  the  ejected 
FellowB.  The  Princess  of  Orange,  to 
the  great  joy  of  all  Protestants,  sub- 
scribed two  hundred  pounds.  Still; 
however,  the  King  held  on  his  oouse: 
The  expulsion  of  the  Fellows  was  soon 
followed  by  the  expulsion  of  a  crowd 
of  Demies.  All  this  time  the  nev 
Pre»dent  was  fast  sinking  under  bo^j 
and  mental  disease.  He  had  made  a 
last  feeble  effort  to  Berve  the  govem- 
ment  by  publishing,  at  the  veiy  time 
when  the  college  was  in  a  state  of  ope^ 
rebellion  against  his  authority,  a  defuiee 
of  ihB  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  or 
rather  a  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation.  This  piece  called  forth 
many  answers,  and  paiticulariy  one  from 
Burnet^  written  with,  extraordinaij 
vigour  and  acrimony.  A  few  weeks  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Demies,  Parker  died 
in  the  house  of  which  he  had  violentlj 
taken  possession.  Men  said  that 
heart  was  broken  by  remorse 
shame.  He  lies  in  the  beautifol  ants- 
chapel  of  the  college :  but  no  monnment 
maAs  his  grate. 

Then  the  King's  plan  was  carried 
into  full  effect.  The  college  was  n«^ 
turned  into  a  Popish  s^ninary.  g" 
Bonaventure  Gif&id,  the  Ro-  tand 
man  Catholic  Bishopof  Madura,  rSit 
was  appointed  President   The  '*'*'^* 
Roman  Catholic  service  was  performed 
in    the    chapeL    In   one  day  twelve 
Roman  Catholics  were  admitted  Fel- 
lows.   Some  servile  Pjrotestants  aj^lied 
for  feUowshipfi,  but  met  with  refii8a]& 
Smith,  an  enthusiast  in  loyalty,  hot 
still  a  sincere  member  of  the  An^caa 
Church,   could    not  bear  to  see  the 
altered  aspectoftheliouse.  He  absented 
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himself:  he  was  ordered  to  return  into 
residence:  he  disobeyed:  he  was  ex- 
pelled ;  and  the  woric  of  spoliation  was 
(XHnplete.* 

The  nature  of  the  academical  system 
of  England  is  snch  that  no  event  which 
senot^j  affects  the  interests  and  honour 
of  either  University  can  fail  to  excite  a 
stioog  feeling  throughout  the  country. 
Every  successive  blow,  therefore,  which 
feU  on  Magdalene  CoUege,  was  felt  to 
the  extremities  of  the  kingdom.  In 
the  coffeehouses  of  London,  in  the  Inns 
of  Court,  in  the  closes  of  all  the  Cathe- 
dral towns,  in  parsonages  and  manor 
houses  scattered  over  the  remotest 
shires,  |»ty  for  the  sufferers  and  indig- 
nation against  the  gov^nment  went  on 
growing.  The  protest  of  Hough  was 
everywl^re  applauded:  the  forcing  of 
his  door  was  everywhere  mentioned 
with  abhorrence ;  and  at  length  the 
sentence  of  deprivation  fulminated 
against  the  Fellows  dissolyed  those 
ties,  (mce  so  close  and  dear,  which  had 
bound  the  Church  of  England  to  the 
g^j^j^  House  of  Stuart.  Bitter  resent- 
amof     ment  and  cruel  apprehension 

'*^''  took  the  place  of  love  and  con- 
fidence. There  was  no  prebendary,  no 
rector,  no  vicar,  whose  mind  was  not 
haunted  by  the  thought  that,  however 
qmet  his  temper,  however  obscure  his 
situation,  he  might,  in  a  few  months, 
be  driven  £^m  his  dwelling  by  an 
arbitrary  edict  to  beg  in  a  ragged  cas- 
sodc  with  his  vrife  and  children,  while 
bis  freehold,  secured  to  him  by  laws  of 
immemorial  antiquity  and  by  the  royal 
void,  was  occupied  by  some  apostate. 
This  then  was  the  rewaard  of  that 
heroic  loyalty  never  <MM5e  found  wanting 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  fifty  tem- 
pestuous years.  It  was  for  this  that 
the  clergy  had  endured  spoliation  and 
persecution  in  the  cause  of  Charles  the 
First    It  was  for  this  that  they  had 

*  Prooeedings  against  Magdalene  College, 
ia  OauMi.  for  not  Meeting  Anthony  Farmer 
modent  of  the  said  Coll^pe,  in  the  Collection 
of  State  Trials ;  Lnttrell'i  Diary,  Jnne  16. 17., 
Oct  24.,  Dec.  10.  1687 ;  Smitii's  NarrstiTre ; 
letter  of  Dr.  Bichazd  Bawlinaon,  dated  Oct. 
^l  1687 ;  Renaby'B Memoirs;  Bomet,  i. 699. ; 

Cartwright's  Diary;    Van  CltterB,    ^„  ^ 

22l^  „  •      18    .aa^ 

Not.  7.»«0V.  tff*  aff'  1^7. 


supported  Charles  the  Second  in  his 
hard  contest  with  the  Whig  opposition. 
It  was  for  this  that  they  had  stood  in 
the  front  of  the  battle  against  those 
who  sought  to  despoil  James  of  his 
birthright  To  their  fidelity  alone  their 
oppressor  owed  the  power  which  he  was 
now  employing  to  their  ruin.  They  had 
long  been  in  &e  habit  of  recounting  in 
acrimonious  language  all  that  they  had 
suffered  at  the  hand  of  the  Puritan  in 
the  day  of  his  power.  Yet  for  the 
Puritan  there  was  some  excuse.  He 
was  an  ayowed  enemy :  he  had  wrongs 
to  ayenge ;  and  even  he,  while  remodel- 
ling the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of 
the  country,  and  ejecting  all  who  would 
not  subscribe  his  Covenant,  had  not 
been  altogether  without  compassion. 
He  had  at  least  granted  to  those  whose 
benefices  he  seized  a  pittance  sufficient 
to  su{^)ort  life.  But  the  hatred  felt  by 
the  King  towards  that  Church  which 
had  saved  him  from  exile  and  placed 
him  on  a  throne  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
satiated.  Nothing  but  the  utter  ruin 
of  his  victims  would  content  him.  It 
was  not  enough  that  they  were  ex- 
pelled from  thsir  homes  and  stripped 
of  their  revenues.  They  found  every 
walk  of  life  towards  which  men  of 
their  habits  could  look  for  a  subsist- 
ence closed  against  them  with  malig- 
nant care,  and  nothing  left  to  them  but 
the  precarious  and  degradmg  resource 
of  ahns. 

The  Anglican  dergy,  theref<»re^  and 
that  portion  of  the  laity  which  was 
strongly  attached  to  Protestant  episco- 
pacy, now  regarded  the  King  with  those 
fseUngs  which  ii\justiee  aggravated  by 
ingratitude  natimilly  excites.  Yet  had 
the  Churchman  stiU  many  scruples  of 
conscience  and  honour  to  surmount  be* 
fore  he  could  bring  himself  to  oppose 
the  government  by  force.  He  had 
been  tau^t  that  passive  obedience  was 
enjoined  without  restriction  or  exception 
by  the  divine  law.  He  had  professed 
this  opinion  ostentatiously.  He  had 
treated  with  contempt  the  suggestion 
that  an  extreme  case  might  possibly 
arise  which  would  justify  a  people  in 
drawing  the  sword  against  regal  tyranny. 
Both  principle  and  shame  therefore 
restrained    him    from    imitating   the 
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example  of  the  rebelliotis  Koundheads, 
while  any  hope  of  a  peaceful  and  legal 
deliverance  remained;  and  such  a  hope 
might  reasonably  be  cherished  as  long 
as  the  Princess  of  Orange  stood  next 
in  succession  to  the  crown.  If  he 
would  but  endure  with  patience  this 
trial  of  his  faith,  the  laws  of  nature 
would  soon  do  for  him  what  he  could 
not,  without  sin  and  dishonour,  do  for 
himself.  The  wrongs  of  the  Church 
would  be  redressed :  her  property  and 
dignity  would  be  fenced  by  new  guaran- 
tees ;  and  those  wicked  courtiers  who 
had,  in  the  day  of  her  adversity,  in- 
jured and  insulted  her  would  be  signally 
punished. 

The  event  to  which  the  Church  of 
Scheme*  England  looked  forward  as  an 
?*uuie»i  honourable  and  peaceful  ter- 
eiibaire.  miuatiou  of  her  troubles  was 
SrS?  one  of  which  even  the  most 
eeMion.  pecklcss  members  of  the  Jesui- 
tical cabal  could  not  think  without 
painful  apprehensions.  If  their  master 
should  die,  leaving  them  no  better  secu- 
rity against  the  penal  laws  than  a 
Declaration  which  the  general  voice  of 
the  nation  pronounced  to  be  a  nullity, 
if  a  Parliament,  animated  by  the  same 
spirit  which  had  prevailed  in  the  Par- 
liaments of  Charles  the  Second,  should 
assemble  round  the  throne  of  a  Protest- 
ant sovereign,  was  it  not  probable  that 
a  terrible  retribution  would  be  exacted, 
that  the  old  laws  against  Popery  would 
be  rigidly  enforced,  and  that  new  laws 
still  more  severe  would  be  added  to  the 
statute  book?  The  evil  counsellors 
had  long  been  tormented  by  these 
cloomy  apprehensions,  and  some  of  them 
had  contemplated  strange  and  desperate 
remedies.  James  had  scarcely  mounted 
the  throne  when  it  began  to  be  whis- 
pered about  Whitehall  that,  if  the  Lady 
Anne  would  turn  Boman  Catholic,  it 
might  not  be  impossible,  with  the  help 
of  Lewis,  to  transfer  to  her  the  birth- 
right of  her  elder  sister.  At  the  French 
embassy  this  scheme  was  warmly  ap- 
proved ;  and  Bonrepaux  gave  it  as  lus 
opinion  that  the  assent  of  James  would 
be  easily  obtained.*    Soon,  however,  it 

*  "Qnand  on  connoit  le  dedans  de  cette 
oonr  aussi  intimement  que  je  la  oonnois,  on 
peat  croire  qne  sa  Majesty  Britaunique  don. 


became  manifest  that  Anne  was  unal- 
terably attached  to  the  Established 
Church.  All  thought  of  making  h» 
Queen  was  therefore  relinqtdshed. 
Nevertheless,  a  small  knot  of  fanatics 
still  continued  to  cherish  a  wild  hope 
that  they  might  be  able  to  change  the 
order  of  succession.  The  plan  formed 
by  these  men  was  set  fortJi  in  a  minnte 
of  which  a  rude  French  translation  has 
been  preserved.  It  was,  to  be  hoped, 
they  said,  that  the  King  might  be  able 
to  establish  the  true  faith  without  le- 
sorting  to  extremities ;  but  in  the  worst 
event,  he  might  leave  his  crown  at  the 
disposal  of  Lewis.  It  was  better  &r 
Englishmen  to  be  the  vassals  of  Fiaoee 
than  the  slaves  of  the  DeviL*  This 
extraordinary  document  was  handed 
about  from  Jesuit  to  Jesuit^  and  from 
courtier  to  courtier,  till  some  eminent 
Eoman  Catholics,  in  whom  bigotiy  had 
not  extinguished  patriotism,  formsbed 
the  Dutch  Ambassador  with  a  copy. 
He  put  the  paper  into  the  hands  of 
James.  James,  greatly  agitated,  pro- 
nounced it  a  vile  forgery  contrived  by 
some  pamphleteer  in  Holland.  The 
Dutch  minister  resolutely  answered 
that  he  could  prove  the  contraiy  by 
the  testimony  of  several  distinguished 
members  of  His  Majesty's  ownChnrch, 
nay,  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  pointing  out  the  writer,  who,  after 
all,  had  written  only  what  many  priests 
and  many  busy  politicians  said  every 
day  in  the  galleries  of  the  palace.  The 
Elmg  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  ask 
who  the  writer  was,  but,  abandoning 
the  charge  of  forgery,  protested,  with 
great  vehemence  and  solemnity,  that 
no  thought  of  disinheriting  his  eldest 
daughter  had  ever  crossed  his  mind. 
"Nobody,"  he  said,  "ever  dared  to 
hint  such  a  thing  to  me.     I  nerer 

nera  yolontiers  dans  ces  sortes  de  projets.  "— 
Bonrepaux  to  Seignelaj,  March  ||.  1686. 

*  "  Qne,  quand  pour  dtablir  la  religion  €•- 
tholique  et  ponr  la  oonfirmer  icy,  il  (JameB) 
devTOlt  86  rendre  en  qn^qne  fa^n  dependant 
de  la  France,  et  mettre  la  decision  de  la  soo- 
cession  &  la  conronne  entre  lee  mains  de  oe 
monarque  1&,  qu'il  seroit  oblig6  de  lefaiic> 
parcequ'il  vandroit  mienx  poor  sea  sojeta 
qu'ils  devinssent  vassanz  dn  Boy  de  France, 
6tant  Catholiques,  qne  de  demeozer  oomiofi 
esclaves  dn  Diablo.'^  This  iMiper  ifl  in  the 
archives  of  both  I^ivnoe  and  HolUukU 
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would  listen  to  it.  Gk>d  does  not  com- 
mand OS  to  propagate  the  true  religion 
hj  injustice;  and  this  would  be  the 
foulest^  the  most  unnatural  injustice."* 
Notwithstanding  all  these  professions, 
Barillon,  a  few  days  later,  reported  to 
his  court  that  James  had  begun  to 
listen  to  suggestions  respecting  a  change 
in  the  order  of  succession,  that  the 
qnestion  was  doubtless  a  delicate  one, 
bnt  that  there  was  reason  to  hope  that, 
with  time  and  management,  a  way 
might  be  found  to  settle  the  crown  on 
some  Eoman  Catholic  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  two  Princesse8.t  During  many 
months  this  subject  continued  to  be 
discussed  by  the  ^ercest  and  most 
extravagant  Papists  about  the  court; 
and  candidates  for  the  regal  office  were 
actually  named.  | 
It  is  not  probable  however  that  James 
ever  meant  to  take  a  course  so 
He  must  have  known 
S^J^**  that  England  would  never  bear 

S  p»6».  ^^^  *  ^8^®  ^y  *^®  y°^®  °^  ^^ 

eenof  usurpcr  who  was  also  a  Papist, 
iSS^  and  that  any  attempt  to  set 
Sfjgg^  aside  the  Lady  Mwy  would 
Jj^  have  been  withstood  to  the 
death,  both  by  all  those  who 
bad  supported  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and 
by  all  those  who  had  opposed  it.  There 
is  however  no  doubt  that  the  King  was 
an  accomplice  in  a  plotless  absurd,  but 
not  less  unjustifiable,  against  the  rights 
of  his  children.  Tyrconnel  had,  with 
bis  master's  approbation,  made  arrange- 
ments for  separating  Ireland  £rom  the 
empire,  and  for  placing  her  under  the 
protection  of  Lewis,  as  soon  as  the 
crown  should  devolve  on  a  Protestant 
Boyereign.  Bonrepaux  had  been  con- 
salted,  had  imparted  the  design  to  his 
conrt,  and  had  been  instructed  to  assure 
Tyrconnel  that  France  would  lend 
effectual  aid  to  the  accomplishment  of 
tbis  great  proj  ect.  §   These  transactions, 

*  Van  Citters,  Aug.  ^.  Jf .  1686 ;  BariUon, 
Aug.  if. 

t  Barillon,  Sept.  IJ.  1686.  "  La  succession 
^  one  mati^re  fort  delicate  &  traiter.  Je  sais 
poortant  qn'on  en  parle  an  Boy  d'Angleterre, 
^  qn'on  ne  d^sespdre  pas  avec  le  temps  de 
tronver  des  raoyens  poor  f aire  passer  la  cou- 
loime  sor  lat^te  d'on  h6ritier  Catholique." 

X  Bonrepaox,  July  |^.  1687. 

5  Bonrepaux  to  Seignelay,  •^^- 1687.    I 


which,  though  perhaps  not  in  all  parts 
accurately  known  at  the  Hague,  were 
strongly  suspected  there,  must  not  be 
left  out  of  the  account  if  we  would  pass 
a  just  judgment  on  the  course  taken  a 
few  months  later  by  the  Princess  of 
Orange.  Those  who  pronounce  her 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  filial  duty  must 
admit  that  her  fault  was  at  least  greatly 
extenuated  by  her  wrongs.  If,  to  serve 
the  cause  of  her  religion,  she  broke 
through  the  most  sacred  ties  of  consan- 
guinity, she  only  followed  her  father^s 
example.  She  did  not  assist  to  depose 
him  until  he  had  conspired  to  disinherit 
her. 

Scarcely  had  Bonrepaux  been  in- 
formed that  Lewis  had  resolved  TheQaeen 
to  assist  the  enterprise  of  Tyr-  p«»n«»«. 
connel  when  all  thoughts  of  that  enter- 
prise were  abandoned.  James  had 
caught  the  first  glimpse  of  a  hope  which 
delighted  and  elated  him.  The  Queen 
was  with  child. 

Before  the  end  of  October  1687  the 
great  news  began  to  be  whis-  ^ 

pered.  It  was  observed  that  ineredu. 
Her  Majesty  had  absented  her-  "*^* 
self  &om  some  public  ceremonies,  on  the 
plea  of  indisposition.  It  was  said  that 
many  relics,  supposed  to  possess  extra- 
ordinary virtue,  had  been  hung  about 
her.  Soon  the  story  made  its  way 
from  the  palace  to  the  coffeehouses  of 
the  capital,  and  spread  fast  over  the 
country.  By  a  very  small  minority  the 
rumour  was  welcomed  with  joy.  The 
great  body  of  the  nation  listened  with 
n^ingled  derision  and  fear.  There  was 
indeed  nothing  very  extraordinary  in 
what  had  happened.  The  King  had 
but  just  completed  his  fifty  fourth  year. 

will  quote  a  few  words  from  this  most  r&. 
markable  de^atch :  "  Je  spay  bien  oertaine^ 
ment  que  Tintention  du  Boy  d'Angleterre  est 
de  faire  perdre  oe  royanme  (Ireland)  d.  son 
successeur,  et  de  le  fortifier  en  sorte  qne  tons 
ses  snjets  Oatholiques  y  puissent  avoir  un  asile 
assort  Son  projet  est  de  mettre  les  choses  en 
cet  estat  dans  le  conrs  de  cinq  ann^es."  In 
the  Secret  Gonsolts  of  the  Bomish  Party  in 
Ireland,  printed  in  1690,  there  is  a  passage 
which  shows  that  this  negotiation  had  not 
been  kept  strictly  secret.  "  Though  the  King 
kept  it  private  from  most  of  his  council,  yet 
certain  it  is  that  he  had  promised  the  Fr^ich 
King  the  disposal  of  that  government  and 
kin^om  when  things  had  attained  to  that 
growth  as  to  be  fit  to  bear  it." 
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The  Queen  was  in  the  fommer  of  life. 
She  had  abeady  borne  four  children 
who  had  died  yonne ;  and  long  after- 
wards she  was  deliTered  of  another 
child  whom  nobodj  had  any  intorest 
in  treating  as  supposititious,  and  who 
was  therefore  neyer  said  to  be  so.  As, 
however,  five  years  had  elapsed  since 
her  last  pregnancy,  the  people,  under 
the  influence  of  that  delusion  which 
leads  men  to  beliere  what  ihej  wish, 
had  ceased  to  entertain  any  apprehen- 
sion that  she  would  give  an  heir  to  the 
throne.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing 
seemed  more  natural  and  probable  than 
that  the  Jesuits  should  have  contrived  a 
piousfraud.  Itwascertainthattheymust 
consider  the  accession  of  the  Princess 
of  Orange  as  one  of  the  greatest  calami- 
ties which  could  heML  their  Church.  It 
was  equally  certain  that  th^  would  not 
be  very  scrupulous  about  doing  what- 
ever might  be  necessaiy  to  save  their 
Church  &om  a  great  calamity.  In  books 
written  by  eminent  members  of  the 
Society,  and  licensed  by  its  rulers,  it 
was  dostinctly  laid  down  that  means 
even  more  shocking  to  all  notions  of 
justice  and  humanity  than  the  intro< 
duction  of  a  spurious  heir  into  a  fjEunily 
might  lawfaUy  be  employed  for  ends 
less  important  than  the  conversion  of  a 
heretical  kingdom.  It  had  got  abroad 
that  some  of  the  King's  advisers,  and 
even  the  King  himself  had  meditated 
schemes  for  defimuding  the  Lady  Mary, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  of  her  rightful 
inheritance.  A  suspicion,  not  indeed 
well  founded,  but  by  no  means  so 
absurd  as  is  commonly  supposed,  took 
possession  of  the  public  mind.  The 
folly  of  some  Koman  Catholics  confirmed 
the  vulgar  prejudice.  They  spoke  of 
the  auspicious  event  as  strange,  as  mi- 
raculous, as  an  exertion  of  the  same 
Divine  power  which  had  made  Sarah 
pK>ud  and  happy  in  Isaac,  and  had 
given  Samuel  to  the  prayers  of  Hannah. 
Mary's  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Modena, 
had  lately  died.  A  short  time  before 
her  death,  she  had,  it  was  said,  implored 
the  Virgin  of  Loretto,  with  fervent  vows 
and  rich  offerings,  to  bestow  a  son  on 
James.  The  King  himself  had,  in  the 
preceding  August,  turned  aside  from 
his  progress  to  visit  the  Holy  Well, 


and  had  there  besought  Saint  Winifred 
to  obtain  for  him  that  boon  without 
which  his  great  designs  lor  the  propt- 
cation  of  t^  true  faith  could  be  hot 
imperfectly  executed.  The  impmdeot 
zealots  who  dwelt  on  these  tales  fore- 
told with  confidence  that  the  unbon 
infant  would  be  a  boy,  and  ofEertd  to 
back  their  opini(»  by  laying  twenty 
guineas  to  one.  Heaven,  they  affirmed, 
would  not  have  interfered  but  for  a 
great  end.  One  fanatic  announced  that 
tiie  Queen  would  give  birth  to  twins, 
of  whom  the  elder  would  be  King  of 
England,  and  the  younger  Tope  of 
Bome.  Mary  could  not  conoeid  the 
delight  with  whidi  she  heard  this  pro- 
Tpheey ;  and  her  ladies  found  that  thtj 
could  not  gratify  her  more  than  by 
talking  of  it.  The  Boman  Cathdus 
would  have  acted  more  wisely  if  they 
had  spoken  of  the  pregnancy  as  of  a 
natural  event,  and  if  &ey  had  bome 
with  moderation  their  uneicpeeted  good 
fortune.  Their  insolent  triumph  eo^- 
cited  the  popular  indignation.  Their 
predictions  strengthened  ijbe  popular 
suspicions.  From  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Denmark  down  to  porters  and 
laundresses  nobody  alluded  to  the  pro- 
mised birth  without  a  sneer.  1^  wits 
of  London  described  the  new  minde 
in  rhymes  whidi,  it  may  well  be  sop- 
posed,  were  not  the  most  delicate. 
The  rough  country  squires  roared  witk 
laughter  if  they  met  with  any  pareon 
simple  enough  to  believe  that  the  Qoeec 
was  really  likely  to  bt  again  a  mote. 
A  royal  prodamation  appeared  coo- 
manding  the  dergy  to  read  a  form  d 
prayer  and  thanksgiving  which  had 
been  prepared  for  this  jovful  oeeukm 
by  Crewe  and  Sprat.  The  Jergy  obeyed: 
but  it  was  observed  that  the  congrega- 
tions made  no  responses  and  showiBd  no 
signs  of  reverence.  Soon  in  all  the 
cc^Eeehonses  was  handed  about  a  hntil 
lampoon  on  the  courtly  prelates  i^Mse 
pens  the  King  had  employed.  Mother 
East  had  also  her  full  share  of  ahnse. 
Into  that  homely  monosyllableour  ances- 
tors had  degraded  the  name  of  the  great 
house  of  Este  which  reigned  at  Modena.* 

.  van  Cittes.  ^^  "S^*  J""* 
Princess  ^^tme  to  the  Princess  of  Orange* 
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The  ntfw  hope  which  ehited  the 
King's  spirits  was  mingled  with  many 
fears.  Something  more  than  the  birth 
of  a  prince  of  Wales  was  necessary  to 
the  sQccess  of  the  plans  formed  by  the 
Jesuitical  party.  It  was  not  yery  likely 
that  James  would  lire  till  his  son 
should  be  of  age  to  exercise  the  regal 
finictions.  The  law  had  made  no  pro- 
vison  for  ihe  case  of  a  minority.  The 
reigning  sovereign  was  not  competent 
to  make  provision  for  such  a  case  by 
wilL  The  legislature  only  could  sup- 
ply the  defect.  If  James  should  die 
bdbre  the  defect  had  been  supplied, 
leaving  a  successor  of  tender  years,  the 
sapreme  power  would  tmdoubtedly  de- 
TolTe  on  Protestants.  Those  Tories 
who  heM.  most  firmly  the  doctrine  that 
nothing  could  justify  them  in  resisting 
their  liege  lord  would  have  no  scruple 
about  drawing  their  swords  against  a 
Popish  woman  who  should  dare  to 
usurp  the  guardianship  of  the  realm 
and  of  ihe  infeint  sovereign.  The 
result  of  a  contest  could  scarcely  be 
matter  of  doubt.  The  Prince  of  Orange, 
or  his  wife,  would  be  Begent.  The 
young  King  would  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  heretical  instructors,  whose 
arts  might  speedily  e£&ce  from  his 
mind  the  impressions  which  might 
have  been  made  on  it  in  the  nursery. 
He  mi^t  prove  another  Edward  the 
Sixth;  and  the  blessing  granted  to 
the  intercession  of  the  Virgin  Mother 
and  of  Saint  Winifred  might  be  turned 
into  a  eurse.^  This  was  a  danger 
against  which  nothing  but  an  Act  of 
Paiiioment  could  be  a  security;  and 
how  was  such  an  Act  to  be  obtained  ? 
Eveirthing  seemed  to  indicate  that,  if 
the  Houses  were  convoked,  they  would 

Hardi  14.  and  20.  168| ;  BariUon,  Deo.  ^. 
1687 ;  Bevolnfcion  Politics ;  the  song  "  Two 
Toms  and  a  Nat ;"  Johnstone.  April  4.  1688 ; 
Secret  Cknisults  of  the  Bomiah  Party  in  Ire- 
land, 1690. 

*  The  King's  uneasineBS  on  this  sal^ect  is 
stxongly  described  by  Bonqnillo,  Dec.  ||. 
1687.  *♦  Un  Principe  de  Vales  y  nn  Duqne  de 
York  y  otro  di  Lochaostema  (Lancaster,  I 
soppoee,)  no  bastan  &  redncir  la  gente ;  porque 
^  Bej  tiene  54  aSos,  y  vendra  &  morir,  de- 
)sndo  loe  hijos  peqcunoB,  y  que  entonces  el 
reyno  se  apoderar&dellos,  y  los  nombrarft  tutor, 
y  kM  edonrft  en  la  redigion  motestante,  contra 
la  diq[)ocicion  que  degace  ^  Be7,  y  la  antoridad 
<felaBeyna." 


come  up  to  Westminster  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  1640.  The  event 
of  the  country  elections  could  th^^^Ef^ 
hardly  be  doubted.  The  whole  ^^^ 
body  of  fipeeholders  high  and  p^J^'*^" 
low,  clerical  and  lay,  was 
strongly  excited  against  the  govern- 
ment. In  the  great  majority  of  those 
towns  where  the  right  of  voting  de- 
pended on  the  payment  of  local  taxes, 
or  on  the  occupation  of  a  tenement,  no 
courtly  candidate  could  dare  to  show 
his  face.  A  very  large  part  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  returned  by 
members  of  municipal  corporations. 
These  corporations  had  recently  been 
remodelled  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  influence  of  the  Whigs  and 
Dissenters.  More  than  a  hundreid  con- 
stituent bodies  had  been  deprived  of 
their  charters  by  tribunals  devoted  to 
the  crown,  or  had  been  induced  to  avert 
compulsory  disfrandiisement  by  volun- 
tary surrender.  Every  Mayor,  every 
Alderman,  every  Town  Clerk,  from 
Berwick  to  Helstone,  was  a  Toir  and  a 
Churchman:  but  Tories  and  Church- 
men were  now  no  longer  devoted  to  the 
sovereign.  The  new  municipalities 
were  more  unmanageable  than  the  old 
mimicipalities  had  ever  been,  and  would 
undoubtedly  return  representatives 
whose  first  act  would  be  to  impeach  all 
the  Popish  Privy  Coimcillors,  and  all 
the  members  of  the  High  Comnoission. 
In  the  Lords  the  prospect  was  scarcely 
less  gloomy  than  in  the  Commons. 
Among  the  temporal  peers  it  was  cer- 
tain £at  there  would  be  an  immense 
majority  against  the  King's  measures; 
and  on  that  episcopal  bench,  which 
seven  years  before  had  unanimously 
supported  him  against  those  who  had 
attempted  to  deprive  him  of  his  birth- 
right, he  could  now  look  for  support 
only  to  four  or  five  sycophants  despised 
by  their  profession  and  by  their 
country.* 

*  Three  lists  framed  at  this  time  are  ex- 
tant ;  one  in  the  French  archives,  the  other 
two  in  the  archives  of  the  Portland  family. 
In  these  lists  every  peer  is  entered  under  one 
of  three  heads.  For  the  Repeal  of  the  Test, 
Against  the  B^)eal,  and  DoubtfuL  According 
to  one  list  the  numbers  were,  31  for,  86  against, 
and  20  doubtful ;  according  to  another,  33  for, 
87  against,  and  19  doubtful ;  according  to  the 
third,  35  for,  92  against,  and  10  donbtfnL 
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To  all  men  not  utterly  blinded  by 
passion  these  difficulties  appeared 
insuperable.  The  most  unscrupulous 
slaves  of  power  showed  signs  of  un- 
easiness. Dry  den  muttered  that  the 
King  would  only  make  matters  worse 
by  trying  to  mend  them,  and  sighed 
for  the  golden  days  of  the  careless  and 
goodnatured  Charles.*  Even  Jeffreys 
wavered.  As  long  as  he  was  poor,  he 
was  perfectly  ready. to  face  obloquy 
and  public  hatred  for  lucre.  But  he 
had  now,  by  corruption  and  extortion, 
accumulated  great  riches;  and  he  was 
more  anxious  to  secure  them  than  to 
increase  them.  His  slackness  drew  on 
him  a  sharp  reprimand  from  the  royal 
lips.  In  dread  of  being  deprived  of 
the  Great  Seal,  he  promised  whatever 
was  required  of  him :  but  Barillon,  in 
reporting  this  circumstance  to  Lewis, 
remarked  that  the  King  of  England 
could  place  little  reliance  on  any  man 
who  had  anything  to  loscf 

Nevertheless  James  determined  to 
jametd^  persevcre.  The  sanction  of  a 
termian  Parliament  was  necessary  to 
ParuL  *  his  system.  The  sanction  of  a 
"•"'■  free  and  lawful  Parliament  it 
was  evidently  impossible  to  obtain :  but 
it  might  not  be  altogether  impossible 
to  bring  together  by  corruption,  by  in- 
timidation»  by  violent  exertions  of  pre- 
rogative, by  fraudulent  distortions  of 
law,  an  assembly  which  might  call 
itself  a  Parliament,  and  might  be 
willing  to  register  any  edict  of  the 
Sovereign.  Returning  officers  must  be 
appointed  who  would  avail  themselves 
of  the  slightest  pretence  to  declare  the 
King's  friends  duly  elected.  Every 
placeman,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  must  be  made  to  understand 
that,  if  he  wished  to  retain  his  office, 
he  must,  at  this  conjuncture,  support 
the  throne  by  his  vote  and  interest. 

Copies  of  the  three  lists  are  among  the  Mack- 
intosh MSS. 

•  There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  letter  of 
Dryden  to  Etherege,  dated  Feb.  1688.  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  it  in  print.  "  Oh," 
says  Dryden,  "  that  our  monarch  would  en- 
courage noble  idleness  by  his  own  example, 
as  he  of  blessed  memory  did  before  him.  For 
my  mind  misgives  me  that  he  will  not  much 
advance  his  aflfairs  by  stirring." 

t  Barillon.  *"4i:f  1687. 


The  High  Commission  meanwhile  wonld 
keep  its  eye  on  the  cleigy.  The 
boroughs,  which  had  just  been  re- 
modelled to  serve  one  turn,  might  be 
remodelled  again  to  serve  another.  By 
such  means  the  King  hoped  to  obtain  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Upper  House  would  then  be  at  his 
mercy.  He  had  undoubtedly  by  law 
the  power  of  creating  peers  iwthoat 
limit;  and  this  power  he  was  fully 
determined  to  use.  He  did  not  irish, 
and  indeed  no  sovereign  can  wish,  to 
make  the  highest  honour  which  is  in 
the  gift  of  the  crown  worthless.  He 
cherished  the  hope  that,  by  calling  np 
some  heirs  apparent  to  liie  assembly  in 
which  they  must  ultimately  sit^  and  by 
conferring  English  titles  on  some 
Scotch  and  Irish  Lords,  he  might  b« 
able  to  secure  a  majority  without  en- 
nobling new  men  in  such  numbers  as 
to  bring  ridicule  on  the  coronet  and 
the  ermine.  But  there  was  no  ex- 
tremity to  which  he  was  not  prepared 
to  go  in  case  of  necessity.  When  in  a 
large  company  an  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  peers  would  prore 
intractable,  **  Oh,  silly,"  cried  Sunder- 
land, turning  to  Churchill ;  "pnr 
troop  of  guards  shall  be  called  up  to 
the  House  of  Lords.**  * 

Having  determined  to  pack  a  Paiiis- 
ment,  James  set  himself  eneigeticailr 
and  metbodically  to  the  work.  A  pro- 
clamation appeared  in  the  Gazette, 
announcing  that  the  King  had  dete^ 
mined  to  revise  the  Commissions  of 
Peace  and  of  Lieutenancy,  and  to 
retain  in  pubUc  employment  only  such 
gentlemen  as  should  be  disposed  to 
support  his  policy.f  A  conunittee  of 
seven  Privy  Councillors  sate  at  Whito- 
hall,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating,— 
such  was  the  phrase, — the  municipal 
corporations.  In  this  committee  Jef- 
freys alone  represented  the  Protestant 
interest.  Powis  alone  represented  the 
moderate  Eoman  Catholics.  All  the 
other  members  belonged  to  the  Jesuiti- 
cal faction.  Among  them  was  Petre. 
who  had  just  been  sworn  of  the  Council. 
Till  he  took  his  seat  at  the  board,  his 

»  Told  by  Lord  Bradford,  who  was  present, 
to  Dartmouth  ;  note  on  Bom^,  i.  755. 
t  London  Gazette,  Dec  13. 1687. 
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eleyation  bad  been  kept  a  profound 
secret  from  everybody  but  Sunderland. 
The  public  indignation  at  this  new 
Tiolation  of  the  law  was  clamorously 
expressed;  and  it  was  remarked  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  even  louder 
in  censure  than  the  Protestants.  The 
Tain  and  ambitious  Jesuit  was  now 
charged  with  the  business  of  destroying 
and  reconstructing  half  the  constituent 
bodies  in  the  kingdom.  Under  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Councillors  a  sub- 
committee consisting  of  bustling  agents 
less  eminent  in  rank  was  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  details, 
.j^g^j^^  Local  subcommittees  of  regu- 
•fRtgu-  lators  all  over  the  country 
*"**■  corresponded  with  the  central 
board  at  "Westminster.* 

The  persons  on  whom  James  chiefly 
relied  for  assistance  in  his  new  and 
arduous  enterprise  were  the  Lords 
Lieutenants.  Every  Lord  Lieutenant 
received  written  orders  directing  him 
to  go  down  immediately  into  his  county. 
There  he  was  to  summon  before  him  all 
his  deputies,  and  all  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  and  to  put  to  them  a  series  of 
interrogatories  framed  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  how  they  would  act  at  a 
general  election.  He  was  to  take  down 
the  answers  in  writing,  and  to  transmit 
them  to  the  government.  He  was  to 
furnish  a  list  of  such  Roman  Catholics, 
and  such  Protestant  Dissenters,  as  might 
be  best  qualified  for  the  bench  and  for 
commands  in  the  militia.  He  was  also 
to  examine  into  the  state  of  all  the 
boroughs  in  his  county,  and  to  make 
such  reports  as  might  be  necessary  to 
guide  the  operations  of  the  board  of 
regulators.  It  was  intimated  to  him 
that  he  must  himself  perform  these 
duties,  and  that  he  could  not  be  per- 
mitted to  delegate  them  to  any  other 
per8on.t 

The  first  effect  produced  by  these 
n^  orders  would  have  at  once 
Uni  sobered  a  prince  less  infatuated 
o&^lldu.  than  James.  Half  the  Lords 
"^"^     Lieutenants  of   England    pe- 

■  Bonrepanx  to  Seignelay,  November  JJ. ; 
Van  Citters,  November  ^|. ;  Lords'  Journals, 
D*Hanber  20. 1689. 

tVtiiCitterg,^^lC87. 


remptorily  refused  to  stoop  to  the  odious 
service  which  was  required  of  them. 
They  were  immediately  dismissed.  All 
those  who  incurred  this  glorious  disgrace 
were  peers  of  high  consideration ;  and 
all  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  firm 
supporters  of  monarchy.  Some  names 
in  the  list  deserve  especial  notice. 

The  noblest  subject  in  England,  and 
indeed,  as  Englishmen  loved  TheEari 
to  say,  the  noblest  subject  in  ©r  oxford. 
Europe,  was  Aubrey  de  Vere,  twentieth 
and  last  of  the  old  Earls  of  Oxford.  He 
derived  his  title,  through  an  uninter- 
rupted male  descent,  from  a  time  when 
the  families  of  Howard  and  Seymour 
were  still  obscure,  when  the  Nevilles 
and  Percies  enjoyed  only  a  provincial 
celebrity,  and  when  even  the  great 
name  of  Plantagenet  had  not  yet  been 
heard  in  England.  One  chief  of  the 
house  of  De  Vere  had  held  high 
command  at  Hastings:  another  had 
marched,  with  Godfrey  and  Tancred, 
over  heaps  of  slaughtered  Moslem,  to 
the  sepulchre  of  Christ.  The  fii;st  Earl 
of  Oxford  had  been  minister  of  Henry 
Beauclerc.  The  third  Earl  had  been 
conspicuous  among  the  Lords  who 
extorted  the  Great  Charter  from 
John.  The  seventh. Earl  had  fought 
bravely  at  Creasy  a  id  Poictiers.  The 
thirteenth  Earl  had,  through  many 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  been  the  chief 
of  the  party  of  the  Red  Rose,  and  had 
led  the  van  on  the  decisive  day  of 
Bosworth.  The  seventeenth  Earl  had 
shone  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  and 
had  won  for  himself  an  honourable 
place  among  the  early  masters  of  Eng- 
lish poetry.  The  nineteenth  Earl  had 
fallen  in  arms  for  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion and  for  the  liberties  of  Eiirope 
under  the  walls  of  Maestricht.  His 
son  Aubrey,  in  whom  closed  the  longest 
and  most  illustrious  line  of  nobles  that 
England  has  seen,  a  man  of  loose  morals, 
but  of  inoffensive  temper  and  of  courtly 
manners,  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Essex, 
and  Colonel  of  the  Blues.  His  nature  was 
not  factious ;  and  his  interest  inclined 
him  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  the  Court ; 
for  his  estate  was  encumbered,  and  his 
mib'tary  command  lucrative.  He  was 
summoned  to  the  royal  closet ;  and  an 
explicit  declaration  of  his  intentions 
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was  demanded  from  him.  "  Sir,"  an- 
swered Oxford,  "  I  will  stand  by  Yonr 
Majesty  against  all  enemies  to  the  last 
drop  of  my  blood.  But  this  is  matter 
of  conscience,  and  I  cannot  comply." 
He  was  instantly  deprived  of  his  lieu- 
tenancy and  of  his  regiment.* 

Inferior  in  antiquity  and  splendour 
The  Earl  ^  *^®  house  of  Be  Vere,  but  to 
of  shreww  tho  house  of  De  Vere  alone,  was 
^y*  the  house  of  Talbot.  Ever 
since  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third, 
the  Talbots  had  sate  among  the  peers 
of  the  realm.  The  earldom  of  Shrews- 
bury had  been  bestowed,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  on  John  Talbot,  the  antagonist 
of  the  Maid  of  Oiieans.  He  had  been 
long  remembered  by  his  countrymen 
with  tenderness  and  reverence  as  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  of  those  warriors 
who  had  striven  to  erect  a  great  Eng- 
lish empire  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
The  stubborn  courage  which  he  had 
shown  in  the  midst  of  disasters  had 
made  him  an  object  of  interest  greater 
than  more  fortunate  captains  had  in- 
spired ;  and  his  death  had  furnished  a 
smgularly  touching  scene  to  our  early 
stage.  His  posterity  had,  during  two 
centuries,  flourished  in  great  honour. 
The  head  of  the.  family  at  the  time 
of  the  Kestoration  was  Francis,  the 
eleventh  Earl,  a  Soman  Catholic  His 
death  had  been  attended  by  circimi- 
stances  such  as,  even  in  those  licentious 
times  which  immediately  followed  the 
downMl  of  the  Puritan  tyranny,  had 
moved  men  to  horror  and  pity.  The 
Duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  course  of 
his  vagrant  amours  was  for  a  moment 
attracted  by  the  Countess  of  Shrews- 
bury. She  was  easily  won.  Her  Lord 
challenged  the  gallant,  and  feU.  Some 
said  that  the  abandoned  woman  wit- 
nessed the  combat  in  man's  attire,  and 
others  that  she  clasped  her  victorious 
lover  to  her  bosom  while  his  shirt  was 
still  dripping  with  the  blood  of  her 

*  Halstead's  Succinct  Genealogy-  of  the 
Family  of  Yere,  1685;  Odlins's  Historical 
Oolleotions.  See  in  the  Lords'  Journals,  and 
in  Jones's  Reports,  the  proceedings  respecting 
the  earldom  of  Oxford,  in  March  and  April 
162|.  The  exordium  of  the  iq)eech  of  Lord 
Chief  Justioe  Ciewe  is  among  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  the  ancient  English  ^oqnenoe.  Yan 
Otters,  Feb.  ^.  1688. 


husband.  The  honours  of  the  murdered 
man  descended  to  his  infant  son  Charles. 
As  the  orphan  grew  up  to  man's  estate, 
it  was  generally  acknowledged  that  of 
the  young  nobility  of  England  nose 
had  been  so  richly  gifted  by  natoie. 
His  person  was  pleasing,  his  temper 
singularly  sweet,  his  parts  such  a%  if 
he  had  been  bom  in  a  humble  rank. 
might  well  have  raised  him  to  M 
greatness.    All  these   advantages  be 
had  so  improved  that,  before  he  vts 
of  age,  he  was  allowed  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  gentlemen  and  finest  scholars 
of  his  time.   His  learning  is  proved  by 
notes  which  are  still  extant  in  his 
handwriting  on  books  in  almost  every 
department  of  literature.    He  spoke 
French  like  a  gentJeman  of  Lewis's 
bedchamber,  and  Italian  like  a  dtizen 
of  Florence.    It  was  impossible  that 
a  youth  of  such  parts  should  not  be 
anxious  to  imderstand  the  grounds  od 
which  his  family  had  refused  to  eon- 
form  to  the  religion  of  the  state.   He 
studied   the  disputed   points  doselr, 
submitted  his  doubts  to  priests  of  lus 
own  faith,  laid  their  answers  before 
Tillotson,  weighed  the  arguments  oo 
both  sides  lone  and  attentively,  and, 
after  an  investigation  which  occupied 
two  years,  declared  himself  aProtestant 
The  Church  of  England  welcomed  the 
illustrious  convert  with  delight.    His 
popularity    was '  great,    and    became 
greater  when  it  was  known  that  royal 
solicitations  and  promises  had  been 
vainly  en^loyed  to  seduce  him  back  to 
the  superstition  which  he  had  abjured. 
The  character  of  the  young  Eari  did 
not  however  develope  itself  in  a  manner 
quite  satis&uitory  to  those  who  had 
borne  the  chief  part  in  his  conversion. 
His  morals  by  no  means  escaped  the 
contagion  of  fashionable  libertinisDL 
In  truth  the  shock  which  had  0Te^ 
turned  his  early  prejudices  had  at  ^^ 
same  time  unfixed  all  his  opinions,  and 
left  him  to  the  unchecked  guidance  of 
his  feelings.  But.  though  his  principles 
were  unsteady,  his  impulses  were  » 
generous,  his  temper  so  bland,  his  man- 
ners so  gracious  and  easy,  that  it  was 
impossible  not  to  love  hnn.    He  wsj 
early  called  the  King  of  Hearts,  and 
never,  through  a  long,  eventful,  and 
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chequered  life,  lost  his  right  to  that 
luane.* 

Shrewsbuiy  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Staffordshire,  and  Colonel  of  one  of  the 
regiments  of  horse  which  had  been 
laued  in  consequence  of  the  Western 
insurrection.  He  now  refused  to  act 
under  the  board  of  regulators,  and  was 
deprived  of  both  his  commissions. 

Kond  of  the  English  nobles  enjoyed 
TheEui  A  larger  measure  of  public 
ofDoTMt.  favour  than  Charles  Sackville 
Earl  of  Dorset.  He  was  indeed  a 
remarkable  man.  In  his  youth  he  had 
been  one  of  the  most  notorious  liber- 
tines of  the  wild  time  which  followed 
the  Bestoration.  He  had  been  the 
terror  of  the  City  watch,  had  passed 
many  nights  in  tiie  round  house,  and 
had  at  least  once  occupied  a  cell  in 
Newgate.  His  passion  for  Betty  Mor- 
rice,  and  fop  Nell  Qwynn,  who  called 
him  her  Charles  the  First,  had  given 
no  small  amusement  and  scandal  to  the 
town.t  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  follies  and 
vices,  his  courageous  spirit,  his  fine 
understanding,  and  his  natural  good- 
ness of  heart,  had  been  conspicuous. 
Men  said  that  the  excesses  in  which  he 
indulged  were  common  between  him 
and  &o  whole  race  of  gay  young  Cava- 
liers, but  that  his  sympathy  with  human 
suffering,  and  the  generosity  with  which 
he  made  l^aration  to  those  whom  his 
freaks  had  ii\jured,  were  all  his  own. 
His  associates  weee  astonished  by  the 
distinction  which  the  public  made  be- 
tween him  and  them.  "  He  may  do 
what  he  chooses,"  said  Wilmot ;  "  he 
is  never  in  the  wrong."  The  judgment 
of  the  world  became  still  more  £ivour- 
able  to  Dorset  when  he  had  been 
sobered  by  time  and  marriage.  His 
graceful  manners,  his  brilliant  conver- 
sation, his  soft  heart,  his  open  hand, 

*  Ooze's  Shrewsbury  Cknrespondenoe;  Mac- 
kay's  Hemoirs;  Life  Qt  Cbarles  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  1718 ;  Burnet,  i.  762. ;  Birch's 
life  of  TillotBon,  where  the  reader  will  find  a 
letter  from  TiUotaon  to  Shrewsbury,  which 
nems  to  me  a  model  of  serious,  friendly,  and 
gratlemanlike  reproof. 

t  The  King  was  only  Nell's  Charles  m. 
"WlMtbCT  Dorset  or  Major  Charles  Hart  had 
the  honour  of  being  her  Charles  I.  is  a  point 
open  to  dispute.  But  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  Donet's  claim  seems  to  me  to  preponderate. 
See  the  suppressed  passage  of  Burnet,  i.  263., 
and  Pepyrs  Diary,  Oct.  26. 1667. 


were  universally  praised.  No  day 
passed,  it  was  said,  in  which  some 
distressed  family  had  not  reason  to 
bless  his  name.  And  yet,  with  all  his 
goodnature,  such  was  the  keenness  of 
his  wit  that  scoffers  whose  sarcasm  all 
the  town  feared  stood  in  craven  fear  of 
the  sarcasm  of  D(H«et  All  political 
parties  este^ned  and  caressed  him :  but 
politics  -were  not  much  to  his  taste. 
Had  he  been  driven  by  necessity  to 
exert  himself,  he  would  probably  have 
risen  to  the  highest  posts  in  the  state : 
but  he  was  born  to  rank  so  high  and 
wealth  so  ample  that  many  of  the 
motives  which  impel  men  to  engage  in 
public  affairs  were  wanting  to  him.  He 
took  just  so  much  part  in  parliamentary 
and  diplomatic  business  as  sufficed  to 
show  that  he  wanted  nothing  but  inclina- 
tion to  rival  Danby  and  Sunderland,  and 
turned  away  to  pursuits  which  pleased 
him  better.  Like  many  other  men  who, 
with  great  natural  abilities,  are  con- 
stitutionally  and  habitually  indolent, 
he  became  an  intellectual  voluptuary, 
and  a  master  of  all  those  pleasing 
branches  of  knowledge  which  can  be 
acquired  without  severe  application. 
He  was  allowed  to  be  the  best  judge  of 
painting,  of  sculpture,  of  architecture, 
of  acting,  that  the  court  could  show. 
On  questions  of  polite  learning  his 
decisions  were  regarded  at  all  the 
coffeehouses  as  without  appeal  More 
than  one  clever  play  which  had  failed 
on  the  first  representation  was  sup- 
ported by  his  single  authority  against 
the  whole  clamour  of  the  pit,  and  came 
forth  successful  from  the  second  trial. 
The  delicacy  of  his  taste  in  French 
composition  was  extolled  by  Saint  Evre- 
mond  and  La  Fontaine.  Such  a  patron 
of  letters  England  had  never  seen.  His 
bounty  was  bestowed  with  equal  judg- 
ment and  liberality,  and  was  confined 
to  no  sect  or  faction.  Men  of  genius, 
estranged  from  each  other  by  literary 
jealousy  or  by  difference  of  political 
opinion,  joined  in  acknowledging  his 
impartial  kindness.  Dryden  owned 
that  he  had  been  saved  from  ruin 
by  Dorset's  princely  generosity.  Yet 
Montague  and  Prior,  who  had  keenly 
satirised  Dryden,  were  introduced  by 
Dorset  into  public  life;  and  the  best 
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comedy  of  Dryden's  mortal  enemy, 
Shadwell,  was  written  at  Dorset's 
country  seat.  The  munificent  Earl 
might,  if  such  had  been  his  wish,  have 
been  the  rival  of  those  of  whom  he  was 
content  to  be  the  benefactor.  For  the 
verses  which  he  occasionally  composed, 
unstudied  as  they  are,  exhibit  the  traces 
of  a  genius  which,  assiduously  culti- 
vated, .would  have  produced  something 
great.  In  the  small  volume  of  his 
works  may  be  foimd  songs  which  have 
the  easy  vigour  of  Suckling,  and  little 
satires  which  sparkle  with  wit  as  splen- 
did as  that  of  Butler.* 

Dorset  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Sussex;  and  to  Sussex  the  board  of 
regulators  looked  with  great  anxiety: 
for  in  no  other  county,  Cornwall  and 
Wiltshire  excepted,  were  there  so  many 
small  boroughs.  He  was  ordered  to 
repaii?  to  his  post  No  person  who 
knew  him  expected  that  he  would  obey. 
He  gave  such  an  answer  as  became 
him,  and  was  informed  that  his  services 
were  no  longer  needed.  The  interest 
which  his  many  noble  and  amiable 
qualities  inspired  was  heightened  when 
it  was  known  that  he  had  received  by 
the  post  an  anonymous  billet  telling 
him  that,  if  he  did  not  promptljr  com- 
ply with  the  King's  wishes,  all  his  wit 
and  popularity  should  not  save  him 
from  assassination.  A  similar  warning 
was  sent  to  Shrewsbury.  Threatening 
letters  were  then  much  more  rare  than 
they  afterwards  became.  It  is  therefore 
not  strange  that  the  people,  excited  as 
they  were,  should  have  been  disposed 
to  believe  that  the  best  and  noblest 
Englishmen  were  really  marked  out  for 

•  Pepjrs's  Diary ;  Prior's  Dedication  of  his 
Poems  to  the  Dnke  of  Dorset ;  Johnson's  Life 
of  Dorset ;  Dryden's  Essay  on  Satire  and  De- 
dication of  the  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy. 
The  affection  of  Dorset  for  his  wife  and  his 
strict  fidelity  to  her  are  mentioned  with  great 
contempt  by  that  profligate  coxcomb  Sir 
George  Etherege  in  his  letters  from  Ratisbon, 
December  yj;.  1687,  and  January  M*  1688.  See 
Also  Shadwell's  Dedication  of  the  Squire  of 
Alsatia ;  Burnet,  i.  264. ;  Mackay's  Charac- 
ters. Some  parts  of  Dorset's  character  are 
well  touched  in  his  epitaph,  written  by  Pope : 

*'  Tet  M>ft  hit  iwturc,  though  aarw*  hia  Uy  ; " 
and  again : 

"  Bint  coartl«r,  whn  ennld  king  and  eonntrjr  pImmt, 
Tet  MMrtd  keep  bU  friendihlp  anil  hla  0$m.'* 


Popish  daggers.*  Just  when  these 
letters  were  the  talk  of  all  London,  the 
mutilated  corpse  of  a  noted  Pnritan 
was  found  in  the  streets.  It  was  soon 
discovered  that  the  murderer  had  act^ 
from  no  religious  or  political  motive. 
But  the  first  suspicions  of  the  populace 
fell  on  the  Papists.  The  mangled  re- 
mains were  carried  in  procession  to  the 
house  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  Savoy;  and 
during  a  few  hours  the  fear  and  rage  of 
the  populace  were  scarcely  less  violent 
than  on  the  day  when  Godfrey  was 
borne  to  the  grave.f 

The  other  dismissions  must  be  more 
concisely  related.    The  Duke  of  Somer- 
set^ whose  regiment  had  been  taken 
from  him  some  months  before,  was  nov 
turned  out  of  the  lord  lieutenancy  of 
the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,    *The 
North  Riding  was  taken  from  Viscount 
Fauconberg,  Shropshire  from  Viscount 
Newport,  and  Lancashire  from  the  Eari 
of   Derby,  grandson   of   that   gallant 
Cavalier   who    had   faced    death   so 
bravely,  both  on  the  field  of  battle  and 
on  the  scaffold,  for  the  House  of  Stuart 
The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  re 
cently  served  the  Crown  with  fidelity 
and  spirit  against  Monmouth,  was  dis- 
placed in  Wiltshire,  the  Earl  of  Rntland 
in  Leicestershire,  the  Earl  of  Bridge- 
water  in  Buckinghamshire,  the  Earl  of 
Thanet    in  Cumberland,   the  Earl  of 
Northampton  in  Warwickshire,  the  Esri 
of  Abingdon  in  Oxfordshire,  and  the 
Earl  of  Scarsdale  in  Derbyshire.  Scan- 
dale  was  also  deprived  of  a  regiment  of 
cavalry,  and  of  an  office  in  the  bouse 
hold  of  the  Princess  of  Denmark.  She 
made  a  struggle  to  retain  his  serrices, 
and  yielded  only  to  a  peremptory  com- 
mand of   her  father.      The   Earl  of 
Gainsborough  was    ejected,    not  only 
from   the  lieutenancy   of   Harapehire, 
but  also  from  the  government  of  Ports- 
mouth and  the  rangership  of  the  NfV 
Forest,  two  places  for  which  he  had, 
only  a  few  months  before,  given  five 
thousand  pounds.  | 
*  BariUon,  Jan.  ^.  1688 ;   Van  Citters, 

J«n.  St. 


kvb.  10. 

t  Adda.  Feb.  ^.  Ig.  1688. 

J  Barillon,  Deij.  ^.  ^.  ||.  1687 ;  Tan  Ctt- 
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The  King  could  not  find  Lords  of 
great  note,  or  indeed  Protestant  Lords 
of  any  sort,  who  would  accept  the 
vacant  offices.  It  was  necessary  to 
assign  two  shires  to  Jeffreys,  a  new 
man  whose  landed  property  was  small, 
and  two  to  Preston  who  was  not  even 
an  English  peer.  The  other  counties 
which  had  been  left  without  governors 
vere  entrusted,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, to  known  Roman  Catholics,  or  to 
co'irtiers  who  had  secretly  promised 
tlie  King  to  declare  themselves  Eoman 
Catholics  as  soon  as  they  could  do  so 
with  prudence. 

At  length  the  new  machinery  was 
Qnettioiu  put  iu  actiou ;  and  soon  £rom 
^^^'  every  comer  of  the  realm  ar- 
*'**^  rived  the  news  of  complete  and 
hopeless  failure.  The  catechism  by 
winch  tiie  Lords  Lieutenants  had  been 
directed  to  t«st  the  sentiments  of  the 
country  gentlemen  consisted  of  three 
questions.  Every  magistrate  and  De- 
puty Lieutenant  was  to  be  asked,  first, 
whether,  if  he  should  be  chosen  to 
serre  in  Parliament,  he  would  vote  for 
a  bill  framed  on  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence;  secondly, 
whether,  as  an  elector,  he  would  sup- 
port candidates  who  would  engage  to 
vote  for  such  a  bill ;  and,  tMrdly, 
whether,  in  his  private  capacity,  he 
would  aid  the  King's  benevolent  designs 
by  hving  in  friendship  with  people  of 
all  religious  persuasions.* 

As  soon  as  the  questions  got  abroad, 
Thrir  a  form  of  answer,  drawn  up  with 
"**•"•  admirable  skill,  was  circulated 
all  over  the  kingdom,  and  was  generally 
adopted.  It  was  to  the  following  effect: 
"  As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, should  I  have  the  honour  of  a 
seat  there,  I  shall  think  it  my  duty 
car^ully  to  weigh  such  reasons  as  may 
be  adduced  in  debate  for  and  against  a 
Bill  of  Indulgence,  and  tben  to  vote 
according  to  my  conscientious  convic- 
tion. £i  an  elector,  I  shall  give  my 
support  to  candidates  whose  notions  of 
the  duty  of  a  representative  agree  with 
ra^  own.  As  a  private  man,  it  is  my 
wish  to  live  in  peace  and  charity  with 

•  Van  Citters,  ^;^  1687 ;  Lonsdale's  Me- 
caoira. 
VOL.  n. 


everybody."  This  answer,  far  more 
provoking  than  a  direct  refusal,  ^.^.j^^  ^^ 
because  slightly  tinged  with  a  the  King-g 
sober  and  decorous  irony  which  ^^"^ 
could  not  well  be  resented,  was  all  that 
the  emissaries  of  the  Court  could  extract 
from  most  of  the  country  gentlemen. 
Arguments,  promises,  threats,  were 
tried  in  vain.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
though  a  Protestant,  and  though  dis- 
satisfied with  the  proceedings  of  the 
government,  had  consented  to  become 
its  agent  in  two  coimties.  He  went 
first  to  Surrey,  where  he  soon  found 
that  nothing  could  be  done.*  He  thon 
repaired  to  Norfolk,  and  returned  to 
inform  the  King  that,  of  seventy  gentle- 
men who  bore  office  in  that  great 
province,  only  six  had  held  out  hopes 
that  they  should  support  the  policy  of 
the  Court.t  The  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
whose  authority  extended  over  four 
English  shires  and  over  the  whole 
principality  of  "Wales,  came  up  to 
Whitehall  with  an  accoimt  not  less 
discouraging.l  Rochester  was  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Hertfordshire.  All  his 
little  stock  of  virtue  had  been  expended 
in  his  struggle  against  the  strong 
temptation  to  sell  his  religion  for  lucre.  - 
He  was  still  bound  to  the  Court  by  a 
pension  of  four  thousand  pounds  a 
year ;  and  in  retxim  for  this  pension  he 
was  willing  to  perform  any  service, 
however  illegal  or  degrading,  provided 
only  that  he  were  not  required  to  go 
through  the  forms  of  a  reconciliation 
with  Rome.  He  had  readily  under- 
taken to  manage  his  county;  and  he 
exerted  himself,  as  usual,  with  indis- 
creet heat  and  violence.  But  his  anger 
was  thrown  away  on  the  sturdy  squires 
to  whom  he  addressed  himself.  They 
told  him  with  one  voice  that  they 
would  send  up  no  man  to  Parliament 
who  would  vote  for  taking  away  the 
safeguards  of  the  Protestant  religion.  § 
The  same  answer  was    given  to  the 

*  Van  Citters,  ^^^  l^^^' 

t  Ibid. 

$  Rocliester's  offensive  warmth  on  this  oc- 
casion is  twice  noticed  by  Johnstone.  Novem- 
ber 25.  and  December  8. 1687.  His  failure  is 
mentioned  by  Van  Citters,  December  ^. 
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Chancellor  in  Bnckinghamshure.*  The 
gently  of  Shropshire,  assembled  at 
Ludlow,  unanimously  refused  to  fetter 
themselves  by  the  pledge  which  the 
King  demanded  of  them.t  The  Earl 
of  Yarmouth  reported  igom.  Wiltshire 
that,  of  sixty  magistrat60  and  Deputy 
Lieutenants  with  whom  he  had  con- 
ferred, only  seven  had  given  favourable 
answers,  and  that  even  those  seven 
could  not  be  trusted.  {  The  renegade 
Peterborough  made  no  progress  in 
Northamptonshire.!  His  broiler  rene- 
.^ude  Dover  was  e<^ually  unsaccessfql  in 
Cambridgeshire.  ||  iPreston  brought  cold 
news  from  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land. Dorsetshire  and  Huntingdonshire 
were  animated  by  the  same  spirit  The 
£axl  of  Bath,  after  a  long  canvass,  re- 
turned £rom  the  West  with  gloomy 
tidings.  He  had  been  authorised  to 
make  the  most  tempting  offers  to  the 
inhabitants  of  that  region.  In  paiii- 
cular  he  had  promised  tha^  if  proper 
respect  were  shown  to  the  royal  wishes, 
the  trade  in  tin  should  be  freed  from 
the  oppressive  restrictions  under  which 
it  lay.  But  this  lure,  which  at  another 
time  would  have  proved  irresistible, 
was  now  slighted.  All  the  Justices 
and  Deputy  laeutenants  of  Devonshire 
and  Comii^dl,  without  a  single  dissent- 
ing voice,  declared  that  they  would  put 
life  and  property  in  jeopajrdy  for  the 
King,  but  that  me  Protestant  religion 
was  dearer  to  them  than  either  life  or 
property.  "And,  sir,"  said  Bath,  "if 
Your  Majesty  should  dismiss  all  these 
gentlemen,  their  successors  would  give 
ex^tly  the  same  answer."  %  If  there 
was  any  district  in  which  the  govern- 
ment might  have  hoped  for  success, 
that  district  was  Lsmcashire.  Con- 
siderable doubts  had  been  felt  aa  to 
the  result  of  what  was  passing  there. 
In  no  part  of  the  realm  had  so  many 
opulent  and  honourable  families  ad- 
hered to  the  old  religion.  The  heads 
of  many  of  those  families  had  already, 

»  Ym  Olttera,  Deo.  ^.  1667. 
t  Ibid.  Dec.  fg.  1687. 

.   __  ,  _    Much  So.  4  jt^m 
Nor.  22, 


9  Ibid. 


1687. 


Dm.  2. 
I  Ibid.  Nov.  ^.  1687. 

fltald.  April  ^1688. 


by  virtue  of  the  dispensing  powei^  been 
made  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  en- 
trusted with  ooBunands  in  the  militia. 
Yet  from  Lancashire  the  new  Loid 
lieutenant  himself  a  Roman  Caidbolic, 
reported  that  two  thirds  of  his  deputies 
and  of  the  magistrates  w«re  o^ioeed  to 
the  Court*  Bui)  the  proceedings  in 
Hampshire  wounded  the  Klag^s  pride 
still  more  deeply.  Arab^lft  ChoMbill 
had,  more  than  tweotj  yews  hektt, 
borne  him  a  son,  widely  reaownsd.  at  a 
later  period,  as  one  of  the  most  a^iM 
captains  of  Europe.  The  you^  aamed 
James  Fitzjames,  had  as  yetgrreoDO 
promise  of  the  eminence  whidi  lie 
afterwards  attained:  but  ^  mainers 
were  so  gentle  and  inoffeBsive  that  he 
had  BO  enemy  except  Mary  oi  Modeaa, 
who  had  long  hated  the  child  of  tbe 
concubine  with  the  bitter  hatie^  of  a 
childless  wife.  A  small  pait  of  tbe 
Jesuitical  factioB  had,  before  the  png- 
oanoy  of  the  Queen  was  auBomoed, 
seriously  thought  of  setting  him  up  as 
a  competitOT  of  the  Princess  of  Ona^^ 
When  it  is  rememb^?ed  how  signallj 
Monmouth,  though  beli^ed  l^  the 
populace  to  be  legitimate,  aiKl  uoogb 
the  champion  of  £e  national  religioB, 
had  failed  in  a  similar  competition,  it 
must  seem  extraoidinAiy  that  aav  nan 
should  have  been  so  much  blmdMdt^ 
fanaticism  a3  to  think  of  placing  on  the 
throne  one  who  was  universaUy  ksovn 
to  be  a  Popish  beistavd.  It  does  not 
appear  that  this  absurd  design  was 
ever  countenanced  by  the  King.  The 
boy,  however,  was  admowledged;  and 
whatever  distinctions  a  subject,  oot  of 
the  royal  blood,  could  hope  to  attain 
were  bestowed  on  him.  He  had  bees 
created  Duke  of  Berwick ;  and  be  vtf 
now  loaded  with  honourable  and  looa- 
tive  employmenbi^  taken  firom  those 
noblemen  who  had  refused  to  oonp^ 
with  the  r^al  cooamandsL  He  sue* 
ceeded  the  Earl  of  Oxford  as  CdaoA 
of  the  Blues,  and  the  Etd  of  Gaiuh^ 
borough  as  Lord  lieutenant  of 
shire,  Banger  of  the  New  forest 

*  The  anzie^.  about  LsnooshirB  i* 
tioned  by  Van  CUtters,  in  a  deqn^  dati 
Not.  If.  1687 ;  the  result  in  a  de^Mtdi  < 
four  days  later. 

t  Bonrepaaz,  July  |^  1687. 
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GoT^nor  of  P(fftamoiith.  On  tlie  firon- 
tiei^  of  Hana^hire  Borwiek  ezpeeted  to 
have  hem  met,  aecording  to  custom, 
bj  ft  loag  caTalcade  of  baronetB,  knights, 
a&d  aquirefl :  but  not  a  aingle  pcason  of 
note  aj»eared  to  welecoae  bim.  He 
sent  out  letters  ccuQOQftnding  the  attend- 
ance of  the  gentzy :  but  anlj  fir*  or  six 
paid  the  smwlest  attention  to  bis  sum- 
moos.  The  rest  did  not  wait  to  be 
disiaissed.  They  declared  tibat  they 
would  take^  no  part  in  the  ciyil  or 
niHtaiy  goyemment  of  their  county 
vhile  the  King  was  re^esented  there 
by  a  Papurt^  and  voXontaiily  laid  down 
tb^  commissions.* 

Sunderland,  who  had  been  named 
Loni  Lieutenant  oi  Warwiekshii«  in  the 
iwm  of  the  Earl  of  27(urthampton,  found 
toiue  excuse  for  not  going  down  to  t&oe 
the  indignation  and  contempt  of  the 
gently  of  that  shire ;  and  his  plea  was 
the  more  readily  admitted  because  the 
King  had,  by  tiiat  time,  begun  to  iedl 
^t  the  spirit  of  the  rustie  gentry  was 
not  to  be  bent.f 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  those  who 
di^layed  this  spirit  were  not  the  old 
«i«nies  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  The 
CoBunissions  of  Peace  and  Lieutenancy 
bad  hmg  been  carefully  purged  of  all 
r^Hihlicaii  names.  The  persons  from 
wbom  the  Court  had  in  vain  attempted 
to  ^tract  any  promise  of  support  were, 
viUiacareely  an  exception,  Tme&  The 
dder  among  them  could  still  ig^w  scars 
given  by  the  swords  of  Boundheads, 
and  receipts  for  plate  s^it  to  Charles 
tbe  First  in  his  distress.  The  younger 
bad  adhered  firmly  to  James  against 
Shaftesbmy  and  Monmouth.  Such 
vete  the  men  who  were  now  turned  out 
of  office  in  a  mass  by  the  very  prince 
to  whom  tbey  had  ^ven  such  signsd 
proofs  of  fidelity.  Xtismission  howerer 
(ttiymada  them  more  resohite^  It  had 
become  a  saored  point  of  honour  among 
them  to  stand  stoutly  by  one  another 
in  Uns  cri»fi.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
tbat^  if  the  suffrage  ctf  the  freeholders 
veie  fairly  taken,  not  a  single  knight 
of  the  shu-e  favourable  to  the  policy  of 
tbe   goyermnent  would  be  returned. 

•  Van  Cittera,  Feb.  ^  19B8^ 
t  Ibid.  April  ^.  1688. 


Men  therefore  asked  one  another,  with 
no  small  anxiety,  whether  the  suffirages 
were  likely  to  be  fairly  taken,  j^^^ 
The  list  of  the  Sheriffs  for  the  si>0Hfb. 
new  year  was  impatiently  expected.  Tt 
a^^ared  while  the  Lord  Ijeutenants 
wwe  still  engaged  in  their  canyass,  and 
was  received  with  a  general  cry  of 
alaqn  and  indignation.  Most  of  the 
functionaries  who  were  to  preside  at 
the  coimty  Actions  were  either  Boman 
Catholics  or  Protestant  Pissenters  who 
had  expressed  their  approbation  of  the 
Lidulgenoe.*  For  a  time  the  most 
gloomy  apprehenwons  prevailed:  but 
soon  they  began  to  subside.  There 
was  good  reason  to  believe  that  there 
was  a  point  beyond  which  the  King 
could  not  reckon  on  the  support  even 
of  those  Sh«pife  who  were  chwacter 
membecrs  of  his  own  Church,  ^^^l^ 
Between  the  Boman  Catholic  catboue 
courtier  and  the  Boman  Catho-  ^^? 
lie  countrygentleman  there  was  ™*°* 
very  little  sympathy.  That  cabal  which 
domineered  at  Whitehall  consisted 
partly  of  fanatics,  who  were  ready  to 
break  through  all  rules  of  morality  and 
to  throw  the  world  into  ocmfiision  for 
the  purpose  of  propagating  their  reU- 
^n,  and  partly  of  hypocrites  who,  for 
lucre,  had  apostatised  from  the  faith 
in  whk^  they  had  been  brought  up, 
and  who  now  overacted  the  zeal  cha- 
racteristic of  neophytes.  Both  the 
fanatical  and  the  hypocritical  courtiers 
were  generally  destitute  of  all  English 
feeling.  In  some  of  them  devotion  to 
their  Church  had  extinguished  every 
national  sentiment.  Some  were  Irish- 
men, whose  patriotism  consisted  in 
mortal  hatred  of  the  Saxon  conquerors 
of  Ireland.  Some,  again,  were  traitors, 
who  received  regular  hire  from  a  foreign 
power.  Some  had  passed  a  great  part 
of  their  lives  abroad,  and  either  were 
mere  cosmopoUtes>  or  felt  a  positive 
distaste  for  the  manners  and  institu- 
tions of  the  country  which  was  now 
subjected  to  their  rule.  Between  such 
men  and  the  lord  of  a  Cheshire  or  Staf- 
fordshire manor  who  adhered  to  the 
old  Church  there  was  scarcely  anything 

*  LoBdon  Gaze^,  Dec.  6. 1687 ;  Yan  Git- 
t»8,  Dec  -Y^. 
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in  common.  He  was  neither  a  &inatic 
nor  a  hypocaite.  He  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  because  his  father  and  grand- 
father had  been  so;  and  he  held  his 
hereditary  faith,  as  men  generally  hold 
a  hereditary  faith,  sincerely,  but  with 
little  enthusiasm.  In  all  ot^er  points 
he  was  a  mere  English  squire,  and, 
if  he  differed  from  the  neighbo^jring 
squires,  differed  from  them  by  being 
somewhat  more  simple  and  clownish 
than  they.  The  disabilities  under  which 
he  lay  had  prevented  his  mind  from 
expanding  to  the  standard,  moderate  as 
that  standard  was,  which  the  minds  of 
Protestant  coimtry  gentlemen  then  or- 
dinarily attained.  Excluded,  when  a 
boy,  from  Eton  and  "Westminster,  when 
a  youth,  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
when  a  man,  from  Parliament  and  from 
the  bench  of  justice,  he  generally  vege- 
tated as  quietly  as  the  elms  of  the 
avenue  which  led  to  his  ancestral 
grange.  His  cornfields,  his  dairy,  and 
his  cider  press,  his  greyhoundis,  his 
fishing  rod,  and  his  gun,  his  ale  and 
his  tobacco,  occupied  almost  all  his 
thoughts.  With  his  neighbours,  in  spite 
of  his  religion,  he  was  generally  on  good 
terms.  They  knew  him  to  be  unam- 
bitious and  inoffensive.  He  was  almost 
always  of  a  good  old  family.  He  was 
always  a  Cavalier.  His  peculiar  notions 
were  not  obtruded,  ana  caused  no  an- 
noyance. He  did  not,  like  a  Puritan, 
torment  himself  and  others  with  scru- 
ples about  ever3rthing  that  was  pleasant. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  as  keen  a  sports- 
man, and  as  jolly  a  boon  companion,  as 
any  man  who  had  taken  the  oath  of 
supremacy  and  the  declaration  against 
transubstantiation.  He  met  his  brother 
squires  at  the  cover,  was  in  with  them 
at  the  death,  and,  when  the  sport  was 
over,  took  them  home  with  lum  to  a 
venison  pasty  and  to  October  four  years 
in  bottle.  The  oppressions*  which  he 
had  undergone  had  not  been  such  as 
to  impel  him  to  any  desperate  resolu- 
tion. Even  when  lus  Church  was  bar- 
barously persecuted,  his  life  and  property 
were  in  little  danger.  The  most  im- 
pudent false  witnesses  could  hardly 
venture  to  shock  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  by  accusing  him  of  being  a 
conspirator.     The  Papists  whom  Oates 


selected  for  attack  were  peers,  prelates, 
Jesuits,  Benedictines,  a  busy' political 
agent,  a  lawyer  in  high  practice.  The 
Roman  Catholic  country  gentleman, 
protected  by  his  obscurity,  by  his  peace- 
able demeanour,  and  by  the  good  wiH 
of  those  among  whom  he  lived,  carted 
his  hay  or  filled  his  bag  with  game 
immolested,  while  Coleman  and  Lmg- 
home,  Whitbread  and  Pickering,  Arch- 
bishop Plunkett  and  Lord  Stafford, 
^ed  by  the  halter  or  the  axe.  An  at- 
tempt was  indeed  made  by  a  knot  of 
villains  to  bring  home  a  charge  of 
treason  to  Sir  Thomas  Grascoigne,  an 
aged  Roman  Catholic  baronet  of  York- 
shire: but  twelve  gentlemen  of  the 
West  Riding,  who  knew  his  way  of  life, 
could  not  be  convinced  that  their  honest 
old  acquaintance  had  hired  cntthioets 
to  murder  the  King,  and,  in  spite  of 
charges  which  did  very  little  hononrto 
the  bench,  found  a  verdict  of  Not 
Guilty.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  head 
of  an  old  and  respectable  provincial 
family  might  reflect  with  bitterness  that 
he  was  excluded,  on  account  of  his 
religion,  from  places  of  honour  aod 
authority  which  men  of  humbler  descent 
and  less  ample  estate  were  thought 
competent  to  fill :  but  he  was  little  dis- 
posed to  risk  land  and  life  in  a  straggle 
against  overwhelming  odds ;  and  his 
honest  English  spirit  would  have  shnmk 
with  horror  from  means  such  as  were 
contemplated  by  the  Petres  and  Tp- 
connels.  Indeed  he  would  have  been 
as  ready  as  any  of  his  Protestant  neigh- 
bours to  gird  on  his  sword,  and  to  pat 
pistols  in  his  holsters,  for  the  defence 
of  his  native  land  against  an  invasion 
of  French  or  Irish  Papists.  Such  was 
the  general  character  of  the  men  to 
whom  James  now  looked  as  to  his  most 
trustworthy  instruments  for  the  con- 
duct of  county  elections.  Hesoonfonnd 
that  they  were  not  inclined  to  throw 
away  the  esteem  of  their  neighbours, 
and  to  endanger  their  heads  and  dieir 
estates,  by  rendering  him  an  infemoos 
and  criminal  service.  Several  of  them 
refused  to  be  Sheriffe.  Of  those  who 
accepted  the  shrievalty  many  declared 
that  they  would  discharge  their  duty 
as  fairly  as  if  they  were  members  of 
the  Established   Church,  and  wonld 
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return  no  candidate  who  had  not  a  real 
majority.* 
If  the  King  could  place  little  confi- 

Fedfaw  of  ^®°^®  QYen  m  his  Boman  Catho- 
tta«Dis.  lie  Sheriff,  still  less  could  he 
""**"'  rely  on  the  Puritans.  Since  the 
publication  of  the  Declaration  several 
months  had  elapsed,  months  crowded 
with  important  events,  months  of  unin- 
termitted  controversy.  Discussion  had 
opened  the  eyes  of  many  Dissenters:  but 
the  acts  of  the  government,  and  especi- 
ally the  severity  with  which  Magdalene 
College  had  been  treated,  had  done 
more  than  even  the  pen  of  Halifax  to 
alarm  and  to  unite  all  classes  of  Pro- 
testants. Most  of  those  sectaries  who 
had  been  induced  to  express  gratitude 
for  the  Indulgence  were  now  ashamed  of 
their  error,  and  were  desirous  of  making 
atonement  by  casting  in  their  lot  with 
the  great  body  of  their  countrymen. 

In  consequence  of  this  change  in  the 
Bega]».  feeHng  of  the  Nonconformists, 
SjSiL  ^6  government  found  almost 
tioM.  as  great  difficulty  in  the  towns 
as  in  the  counties.  "When  the  regula- 
tors began  their  work,  they  had  taken 
it  for  granted  that  every  Dissenter  who 

*  About  twenty  years  before  this  time  a 
Jesuit  had  noticed  the  retiring  character  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  country  gentlemen  of 
£n|^d.  '*  La  nobiltft  Inglese,  senon  d  legata 
in  servigio  di  Corte,  d  in  opera  di  maestrato, 
Tive,  e  gode  il  piil  dell'  anno  alia  campagna, 
ne'  snoi  peJagi  e  poderi,  dove  son  liberi  e  pa- 
droni ;  e  cid  tanto  piil  sollecitamente  i  Gatto- 
lid  qnanto  pit!  utilmente,  si  come  meno  osser- 
vata  coia."— L'Inghilterra  desoritta  dal  P. 
Baniello  Bartoli.  Boma,  1667. 

"  Many  of  the  Popish  Sheriffis,**  Johnstone 
Trote, "  have  estates,  and  declare  that  who- 
ever expects  false  returns  from  them  wiU  be 
disappointed.  The  Popish  gentry  that  live  at 
their  houses  in  the  country  are  much  different 
fsom  those  that  live  here  in  town.  Several  of 
them  have  refused  to  be  aheriflTB  or  Deputy 
lieutenants."    Dec.  8. 1687. 

RonquUlo  says  the  same.  "  Algunos  Cato- 
Uoos  que  fneron  nombrados  por  sherlf es  se  han 
excnsado,"  Jan.  •^.  1688.  He  some  months 
later  assured  his  court  that  the  Gatholio 
country  gentlemen  would  willingly  consent 
to  a  compromise  of  which  the  terms  should 
be  ihat  the  penal  laws  i^ould  be  abolished 
and  the  test  retained.  *'  Estoy  informado," 
he  says,  ''que  los  Catolicos  de  las  provin- 
ciag  no  lo  reprueban,  pues  no  pretendiendo 
ofidos,  y  siendo  solo  algunos  de  la  Gorte  los 
provechosos,  les  parece  que  mejoran  su  estado, 
quedando  s^r^uros  ellos  y  sus  descendientes 
en  la  religion,  en  la  quietud,  y  en  la  seguridad 

Jaly  23. 


de  SOS  haciendas." 


Aug.  2. 
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had  availed  himself  of  the  Indulgence 
would  be  favourable  to  the  King's 
policy.  They  were  therefore  confident 
that  they  should  be  able  to  fill  all  the 
municipal  offices  in  the  kingdom  with 
stauncn  friends.  In  the  new  charters  a 
power  had  been  reserved  to  the  crown 
of  dismissing  magistrates  at  pleasure. 
This  power  was  now  exercised  without 
limit.  It  was  by  no  means  equally 
dear  that  James  had  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing magistrates:  but^  whether  it 
belonged  to  him  or  not,  he  determined 
to  assume  it.  Everywhere,  from  the 
Tweed  to  the  Land's  End,  Tory  func- 
tionaries were  ejected ;  and  the  vacant 
places  were  filled  with  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  and  Baptists.  In  the  new 
charter  of  the  City  of  London  the  crown 
had  reserved  the  power  of  displacing 
the  Masters,  Wardens,  and  Assistants 
of  all  the  companies.  Accordingly  more 
than  eight  hundred  citizens  of  the  first 
consideration,  all  of  them  members  of 
that  party  which  had  opposed  the  Ex- 
clusion Bill,  were  turned  out  of  office 
by  a  single  edict.  In  a  short  time  ap- 
peared a  supplement  to  this  long  list.* 
But  scarcely  had  the  new  officebearers 
been  sworn  in  when  it  was  discovered 
that  they  were  as  unmanageable  as  their 
predecessors.  At  Newcastle  on  Tyne 
the  regulators  appointed  a  Eoman 
Catholic  Mayor  and  Puritan  Aldermen. 
No  doubt  was  entertained  that  the  mu- 
nicipal body,  thus  remodelled,  would 
vote  an  address  promising  to  support 
the  King's  measures.  The  address, 
however,  was  negatived.  The  Mayor 
went  up  to  London  in  a  fury,  and  told 
the  King  that  the  Dissenters  were  all 
knaves  and  rebels,  and  that  in  the  whole 
corporation  the  government  could  not 
reckon  on  more  than  four  votes-f  At 
Eeading  twenty  four  Tory  Aldermen 
were  dismissed  Twenty  four  new 
Aldermen  were  appointed.  Twenty 
three  of  these  immediately  declared 
against  the  Indulgence,  and  were  dis- 
missed in  their  turn.J     In  the  course 

»  Privy  Gouncil  Book,  Sept.  26. 1687  ;  Feb. 
21. 168j. 

t  Beoords  of  the  Corporation,  quoted  in 
Brand's  History  of  Newcastle;   Johnstone^ 
.  Feb.  21. 168|. 
I     t  Johnstone,  Feb.  21. 168|. 
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of  a  few  days  tihe  'borough  of  Yannoath 
was  governed  by  three  different  sets  of 
magistrates,  all  equally  hostile  t©  the 
Court.*  These  are  mere  examples  of 
what  was  passing  all  over  the  kingdom. 
The  Dutch  Ambassador  informed  tlie 
States  that  in  many  towns  the  public 
functionaries  had,  within  one  month, 
been  changed  twice,  and  even  thrice, 
and  yet  changed  in  vain.f  From  the 
records  of  the  Privy  Council  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  regulations,  as  they 
were  called,  exceeded  two  hundred.^ 
The  regulators  indeed  found  that,  in  not 
a  few  places,  the  change  had  been  for 
the  worse.  The  discontented  Tories, 
even  while  murmuring  against  the 
King's  policy,  had  constantly  expressed 
respect  for  his  person  and  his  office, 
and  had  disclaimed  all  thought  of  re- 
sistance. Very  different  was  the  lan^ 
guage  of  some  of  the  new  members  of 
corporations.  It  was  said  that  old 
soldiers  of  the  Commonwealth,  who,  to 
their  own  astonishment  and  that  of  ttie 
public,  had  been  made  Aldermen,  gave 
the  agents  of  the  Court  very  distinctly 
to  understand  that  blood  should  flow 
before  Popery  and  arbitrary  power  were 
established  in  England  § 

The  regulators  found  that  little  or 
nothing  had  been  gained  by  what  had 
as  yet  been  done.  There  was  one  way, 
and  one  way  only,  in  which  they  could 
hope  to  effect  their  object.  The  charters 
of  the  boroughs  must  be  resumed ;  and 
other  charters  must  be  granted  confin- 
ing the  elective  franchise  to  very  small 
constituent  bodies  appointed  by  the 
sovereign.  || 

But  how  was  this  plan  to  be  carried 
into  effect  ?  In  a  few  of  the  new  char- 
ters, indeed,  a  right  of  revocation  had 
been  reserved  to  the  crown:  but  the 
rest  James  could  get  into  his  hands 
only  by  voluntary  surrender  on  the  part 
of  corporations,  or  by  judgment  of  a 
court  of  law.  Few  corporations  were 
now  disposed  to  surrendertheir  charters 

*  Van  Citters,  Feb.  J*.  1688. 

t  Ibid.  May  ^.  1688. 

i  In  the  margin  of  the  Privy  Conndl  Book 
may  be  observed  the  words  "  Second  regrola- 
tion,"  and  "  Third  r^rolation,"  when  a  coriw- 
ration  had  been  remodelled  more  than  onoe. 

$  Johnstone,  May  28. 1688. 

H  Ibid.  Feb.  21. 1688. 


Tolnntanly;  and  such  judgments  as 
would  suit  the  purposes  of  t£e  goten- 
ment  were  hazdly  to  be  ea^>eeted  even 
from  such  a  ^ve  as  Wright  TIm 
writs  of  Quo  Warranto  which  had  been 
brought  a  tevr  yean  before  for  the  pur- 
pose of  crtiisfaiiiff  tlie  Whig  party  had 
been  condenmetd  by  e^teiy  impartial 
man.  Yet  tiiose  writs  had  at  least  the 
semblance  of  justice ;  for  they  were 
brought  against  ancient  municipal 
bodies;  and  there  wef«  few  ancient 
municipal  bodies  in  whkh  some  abase, 
sufficient  to  afford  a  pretext  for  a  penal 
proceeding,  had  not  grown  up  in  tiie 
course  of  ages.  But  tiie  corpowdons 
now  to  be  attacked  were  still  in  the 
innocence  of  infiuicy.  T^e  olde«rt  among 
them  had  not  completed  its  fifth  year. 
It  was  impossible  t^t  many  of  them 
should  have  committed  of^ces  merit- 
ing disfranchisement.  Tht  Judges 
themselves  were  uneasy.  They  repre- 
sented that  what  they  were  required  to 
do  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
plainest  principles  of  law  and  justice: 
but  all  remonstrance  was  vain.  The 
borouffhs  were  commanded  to  suirender 
their  Siarters.  Few  complied ;  and  the 
course  which  the  King  took  with  those 
few  did  not  encourage  others  to  tn^ 
him.  In  several  towns  the  right  of 
voting  was  taken  away  from  the  ooBh 
monaJty,  and  given  to  a  very  small 
number  of  persons,  who  were  required 
to  bind  themselves  by  oath  to  soppoR 
the  candidates  recommended  by  the 
government  At  Tewkesbury,  for  ex- 
ample, the  franchise  was  confined  to 
thirteen  persons.  Yet  even  this  number 
was  too  laz^ge.  Hatred  and  foar  had 
spread  so  wuLely  through  tiie  commn- 
nity  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
bring  together  in  any  town,  by  any  pw- 
cess  of  packing,  thirteen  nuen  on  wfaon 
the  Oomrt  could  absolutdy  depend,  ft 
was  rumoured  that  the  majority  of  the 
new  constituent  body  of  Tewk^bniy 
was  animated  by  Um  same  sentiment 
which  was  general  throughout  the  na- 
tion, and  would,  when  the  decisive  day 
should  arrive^  send  true  I^rotestanta  to 
Parliament  The  regulators  in  greet 
wrath  threatened  to  reduce  the  number 
of  electors  to  three.*    Meanwhile  the 

»  Johnstone,  Feb.  21. 1688. 
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grest  majority  of  the  boroughs  firtnly 
refhsed  to  nve  up  thdr  piriTilegei. 
BamstaUo^  Windiester,  ftud  Buddiig- 
ham,  distisgaiBhed  themselves  by  the 
boldnesB  of  th^  oppontion*  AtChibrd 
tiie  motion  ^lat  the  city  ehoald  resign 
its  fiuidiises  to  the  King  iras  nega- 
tived by  eighty  votes  to  two.*  The 
Tem{^e  and  Westminster  Hall,  were  in 
a  ferment  with  the  Midden  msh  of  btt'^ 
siness  tnm  all  ooiuera  of  the  kingdom. 
Erray  lawyer  in  high  practice  was 
orerwhdmed  with  the  briefs  fh>m 
corporations.  Ordinary  litigants  com* 
plained  that  thdr  business  was  ne- 
glected.t  It  was  evident  tiiat  a  con- 
aderaUe  time  must  elapse  before 
judgment  oonld  be  given  in  so  great  a 
nimber  of  imp<»rtant  cases.  Tyranny 
coold  ill  brook  this  delay.  Nothing 
was  omitted  which  could  terrify  the 
refractory  borooghs  into  submission. 
At  Backingham  some  of  the  municipal 
officers  had  spoken  of  Jeffireys  in  lan- 
guage which  was  not  laudatory.  They 
were  prosecuted,  and  were  given  to 
uBderstand  that  no  mercy  should  be 
shown  to  them  unless  they  would  ran- 
som themselves  by  suirendering  their 
charter.^  At  Winchestor  still  more 
'vic^ent  measures  were  adopted.  A  large 
body  of  tro<^  was  mardied  into  the 
town  for  the  sole  purpose  of  burdening 
and  harassing  the  inhabitants.  §  The 
town  continued  resolute ;  and  the  public 
voice  loudly  accused  the  King  of  imi- 
tating the  worst  crimes  of  his  brother 
of  France.  The  dragonades,  it  was  said, 
had  begun.  There  was  indeed  reason 
for  al^m.  It  had  occurred  to  James 
that  he  coiild  not  more  effectually  break 
the  spirit  of  an  obstinate  town  than  by 
quartering  soldiers  on  the  inhabitants. 
He  must  have  known  that  this  practice 
had  sixty  years  before  excited  formid- 
able discontents,  and  had  been  solemnly 
p^nounoed  illegal  by  the  Petition  of 
Bi^t,  a  statute  scarcely  less  venerated 
by  Eng^iriimen  than  the  Great  Charter. 
But  he  hoped  to  obtain  &om  the  oourte 
of  law  a  declaration  that  even  the  Pe- 

•  Van  Citten,  ICaich  fg.  1688. 
t  Ibid.  Hayjip  1688. 
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tition  of  Bight  could  not  control  the 
prerogative.  He  actually  consulted  the 
Chief  Justice  (^  the  King's  Bench  on 
this  subject:*  but  the  result  of  the 
consultetion  remained  secret ;  and  in  a 
very  few  weeks  the  aspect  of  affairs 
became  sudi  that  a  fear  stronger  than 
the  fear  of  the  royal  displeasure  began 
to  impose  some  restraint  even  on  the 
most  servile  magistrates. 

While  the  Lords  Lieutenanto  were 
questioning  the  Justices  of  the  ^^  ^^ 
Peace,  wMle  the  regulators  tton  in'aii 
were  remodeling  the  boroughs,  Sj^?"* 
all  the  public  departments  were  "*°*^ 
subjected  to  a  strict  inquisition.  The 
palace  was  first  purified.  Every  bat- 
tered old  Cavalier,  who,  in  return  for 
blood  uid  lands  lost  in  the  royal  cause, 
had  obtained  some  small  place  under 
the  Keeper  of  the  Wardrobe  or  the 
Mast^  of  the  Harriers,  was  caUed  upon 
to  choose  between  the  King  and  the 
Church.  The  Commissioners  of  Cus- 
toms and  Excise  were  ordered  to  attend 
His  Mf^'esty  at  the  Treasury.  There 
he  demanded  from  them  a  promise  to 
support  his  policy,  and  directed  them 
to  require  a  similar  promise  &om  all 
their  subordinates.f  One  Customhouse 
ofiScer  notified  his  submission  to  the 
royal  will  in  a  way  which  excited  both 
merriment  and  compassion.  "  I  have," 
he  said,  "  fourteen  reasons  for  obeying 
His  Majesty's  commands,  a  wife  and 
thirteen  young  children."  |  Such  rea- 
sons were  indeed  cogent;  yet  there 
were  not  a  few  instances  in  which,  even 
against  such  reasons,  religious  and 
patriotic  feelings  prevailed. 

There  is  ground  to  believe  that  the 
government  at  this  time  seriously  me- 
ditated a  blow  which  would  have  re- 
duced many  thousands  of  families  to 
beggary,  and  would  have  disturbed  the 
whole  social  system  of  every  part  of  the 
country.  No  wine,  beer,  or  coffee  could 
be  sold  without  a  license.  It  was  ru- 
moured that  eveiT  person  holding  such 
a  license  would  shortly  be  required  to 
enter  into  the  same  engagements  which 

*  Van  CitfcerB,May  ||.  1688. 
t  IWd.  Aprfl  ^.  1688;   Treasury  Letter 
Book,  March  14. 168{  |  aonqaiUo,  April  |§. 
t  Ibid.  Hay  }f .  1688. 
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had  been  imposed  on  public  function- 
aries, or  to  relinquish  his  trade.*  It 
seems  certain  that,  if  such  a  step  had 
been  taken,  the  houses  of  entertainment 
and  of  public  resort  all  oyer  the  king- 
dom would  have  been  at  once  shut  up 
by  hundreds.  What  effect  such  an  in- 
terference with  the  comfort  of  all  ranks 
would  have  produced  must  be  left  to 
conjecture.  The  resentmept  excited  by 
grievances  is  not  always  proportioned 
to  their  dignity ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  resumption  of 
Kcenses  might  have  done  what  the  re- 
sumption of  charters  had  failed  to  do. 
Men  of  fashion  would  have  missed  the 
chocolate  house  in  Saint  James's  Street, 
and  men  of  business  the  coffee  pot» 
round  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
smoke  and  talk  politics,  in  Change  Alley. 
Half  the  clubs  would  have  been  wander- 
ing in  search  of  shelter.  The  traveller  at 
nightfall  would  have  found  the  inn 
where  he  had  expected  to  sup  and  lodge 
deserted.  The  clown  would  have  regret- 
ted the  hedge  alehouse,  where  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  take  his  pot  on  the 
bench  before  the  door  in  summer,  and  at 
the  chimney  comer  in  winter.  The  na- 
tion might,  perhaps,  on  such  provocation, 
have  risen  in  general  rebellion  without 
waiting  for  the  help  of  foreign  allies. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a 
Bi.mi«ion  P™ice  who  required  aU  the 
of  Sawyer,  humblest  scrvauts  of  the  go- 
verntaent  to  support  his  policy  on  pain 
of  dismission  would  continue  to  employ 
an  Attorney  G-eneral  whose  aversion  to 
that  policy  was  no  secret.  Sawyer  had 
been  suffered  to  retain  his  situation 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half  after  he 
had  declared  against  the  dispensing 
power.  This  extraordinary  indulgence 
he  owed  to  the  extreme  difficulty  which 
the  government  found  in  supplying  his 
place.  It  was  necessary,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
crown,  that  at  least  one  of  the  two  chief 
law  officers  should  be  a  man  of  ability 
and  knowledge ;  and  it  was  by  no  means 
easy  to  induce  any  barrister  of  ability 
and  knowledge  to  put  himself  in  peril 
by  committing  every  day  acts  which 
the  next  Parliament  would  probably 


18 


»  Van  Citters,  May  ^  1688 


treat  as  high  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ours. It  had  been  impossible  to  procure 
a  better  Solicitor  General  than  Powis, 
a  man  who  indeed  stuck  at  nothing,  bat 
who  was  incompetent  to  perform  the 
ordinary  duties  of  his  post.  In  these 
circumstances  it  was  thought  desirable 
that  there  should  be  a  division  of  k- 
hour.  An  Attorney,  the  value  of  whose 
professional  talents  was  much  dimi- 
nished by  his  conscientious  scraples, 
was  coupled  with  a  Solicitor  whose 
want  of  scruples  made  some  amends  for 
his  want  of  talents.  When  the  govern- 
ment wished  to  enforce  the  law,  recourse 
was  had  to  Sawyer.  When  the  govern- 
ment wished  to  break  the  law,  reconrse 
was  had  to  Powis.  This  arrangement 
lasted  till  the  King  was  able  to  obtain 
the  services  of  an  advocate  at  once  baser 
than  Powis  and  abler  than  Sawyer. 

No  l>amst«r  living  bad  opp<^  the 
Court  with  more  virulence  than  ^^j^j^ 
William  WiUiams.  Hehaddis-  soHdtnf 
tinguished  himself  in  the  late  ^"*^ 
reign  as  a  Whig  and  an  Exdnsiomst 
When  faction  was  at  the  height,  he  had 
been  chosen  Speaker  of  the  Home  of 
Commons.  After  the  prorogation  of  the 
Oxford  Parliament  he  had  commonly 
been  counsel  for  the  most  noisfy  dema- 
gogues who  had  been  accused  of  sedi- 
tion. He  was  allowed  to  possess  both 
parts  and  learning.  His  chief  faults 
were  supposed  to  be  rashness  and  party 
spirit.  It  was  not  yet  suspected  that 
he  had  faults  compared  with  which 
rashness  and  party  spirit  might  well 
pass  for  virtues.  The  govermnent 
sought  occasion  against  him,  and  easily 
found  it.  He  had  published,  by  ordtf 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  narratiTe 
which  Dangerfield  had  written.  This 
narrative,  if  published  by  a  private 
man,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  a 
seditious  libel.  A  criminal  information 
was  filed  in  the  King's  Bench  against 
Williams :  he  pleaded  the  privileges  of 
Parliament  in  vain :  he  was  conricted 
and  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  ten  thousand 
pounds.  A  large  part  of  this  snm  he 
actually  paid :  for  the  rest  he  gave  a 
bond.  The  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who 
had  been  injuriously  mentioned  mDan- 
gerfield's  narrative,  was  encouraged,  by 
the  success  of  the  criminal  information, 
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to  bring  a  cItU  action,  and  to  demand 
large  damages.  Williams  was  driyen  to 
extremity.  At  this  juncture  a  way  of 
escape  presented  itself.  It  was  indeed 
a  way  which,  to  a  man  of  strong  prin- 
ciples or  high  spirit,  would  have  been 
more  dreadful  than  beggary,  imprison- 
ment, or  death.  He  might  sell  himself 
to  that  government  of  which  he  had 
been  the  enemy  and  the  victim.  He 
might  offer  to  go  on  the  forlorn  hope  in 
erery  assault  on  those  liberties  and  on 
that  religion  for  which  he  had  professed 
an  inorcUnate  zeaL  He  might  expiate 
his  Whiggism  by  performing  services 
from  which  bigoted  Tories,  stained  with 
the  blood  of  Eussell  and  Sidney,  shrank 
in  horror.  The  bargain  was  struck. 
The  debt  still  due  to  the  crown  was  re- 
mitted. Peterborough  was  induced,  by 
royal  mediation,  to  compromise  his 
action.  Sawyer  was  dismissed.  Powis 
became  Attorney  General.  Williams 
was  made  Solicitor,  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  and  was  soon  a  favourite. 
Though  in  rank  he  was  only  the  second 
law  officer  of  the  crown,  his  abilities, 
knowledge,  and  energy  were  such  that 
he  completely  threw  his  superior  into 
the  shade.* 

Williams  had  not  been  long  in  office 
when  he  was  required  to  bear  a  chief 
part  in  the  most  memorable  state  trial 
recorded  in  the  British  annals. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  April  1688, 
ftrcond  tiie  King  put  forth  a  second 
S^^o.  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  In 
*•»•««»««•  this  paper  he  recited  at  length 
the  Declaration  of  the  preceding  April 
His  past  life,  he  said,  ought  to  have 
convinced  his  people. that  he  was  not  a 
person  who  could  easily  be  induced  to 
depart  from  any  resolution  which  behad 
formed.  But,  as  designing  men  had 
attempted  to  persuade  the  world  that 
he  might  be  prevailed  on  to  give  way 
in  this  matter,  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  proclaim  that  his  purpose  was  im- 
mutably fixed,  that  he  was  resolved  to 

*  London  Gazette,  December  15. 1687.  See 
^proceedings  against  Williams  in  the  Col- 
lection of  State  Trials.  "  Ha  hecho,"  says 
Konqaillo, "  grande  sosto  el  haber  nombrado 
<•!  abogado  Williams,  que  fue  ©1  orador  y  el 
loaa  arrabiado  de  toda  la  oasa  des  comnnes  en 
loe  Qltimos  terribles  parlomentOB  del  Bey  di- 

fnnto."   ij^-1687. 
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employ  those  only  who  were  prepared 
to  concur  in  his  design,  and  that  he  had, 
in  pursuance  of  that  resolution,  dis- 
missed many  of  his  disobedient  servants 
from  civil  and  military  employments. 
He  announced  that  he  meant  to  hold  a 
Parliament  in  November  at  the  latest ; 
andhe  exhortedhis  subjects  to  choose  re- 
presentatives who  would  assist  him  in  the 
great  work  which  he  had  imdertaken.* 
This  Declaration  at  first  produced 
little  sensation.  It  contained  The 
nothing  new;  and  men  won-  dere§''t 
dered  that  the  King  should  »*^*«- 
think  it  worth  while  to  publish  a  solemn 
manifesto  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
telling  them  that  he  had  not  changed 
his  mind.t  Perhaps  James  was  nettled 
by  the  indifference  with  which  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  fixed  resolution  was 
received  by  the  public,  and  thought 
that  his  dignity  and  authority  would 
suffer  unless  he  without  delay  did  some- 
thing novel  and  striking.  On  the  fourth 
of  May,  accordingly,  he  made  an  Order 
in  Council  that  his  Declaration  of  the 
preceding  week  should  be  read,  on  two 
successive  Sundays,  at  the  time  of  di- 
vine service,  by  the  officiating  ministers 
of  all  the  churches  and  chapels  of  the 
kingdom.  In  London  and  in  the  sub- 
urbs the  reading  was  to  take  place  on 
the  twentieth  and  twenty-seventh  of 
May,  in  other  parts  of  England  on  the 
third  and  tenth  of  June.  The  Bishops 
were  directed  to  distribute  'copies  of  the 
Declaration  through   their  respective 

dioceses.J 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  regarded  the  Indulgence 
as  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
as  a  breach  of  the  plighted  faith  of  the 
King,  and  as  a  fatal  blow  levelled  at 
the  interest  and  dignity  of  their  own 
profession,  it  will  scarcely  admit  of 
doubt  that  the  Order  in  Council  was 
intended  to  be  felt  by  them  as  a  cruel 
affix>nt.  It  was  popularly  believed  that 
Petre  had  avowed  this  intention  in  a 
coarse  metaphor  borrowed  from  the 
rhetoric  of  the  East.     He  would,  he 

»  London  Gazette,  April  80. 1688 ;  Barillon, 

^^       t  Van  Cltters,  May  X,  1688. 
t  London  Giazett«.  May  7. 1688. 
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said,  mi^e  them  eat  dirt,  the  -vilest  and 
moBt  loathsome  of  all  dirt.  But,  tyran* 
nical  aad  malignant  as  the  mandate 
was,  would  tiie  Anglioan  priestibiood 
refuse  to  obey?  The  King's  temper 
was  arbitttoy  and  seT^re.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sion were  as  snmmazy  as  those  of  a 
court  martii^  Whoever  yentured  to 
resist  might  in  a  week  be  ejected  from 
his  parsonage^  deprived  of  his  whole 
income,  pronounced  incapableof  holding 
any  other  spiritual  preferment,  and  left 
to  beg  from  door  to  door.  I^  indeed, 
the  whole  body  ofibred  an  united  oppo* 
sition  to  the  royal  will,  it  was  {»x»babl« 
that  even  James  would  scarcely  venttire 
to  punish  ten  thousand  delinquents  at 
once.  But  then  was  not  time  to  form 
an  extensive  combination.  The  Ord^ 
in  Council  was  gazetted  on  the  seventh 
of  May.  On  the  twentieth  the  Decla- 
ration was  to  be  read  in  all  the  pulpits 
oi  London  and  the  neighbourhood.  By 
no  exertion  was  it  possible  in  that  age 
to  ascertain  wilhin  a  fortnight  the  in- 
tentions of  one  tenth  part  of  the  paro- 
chial ministers  who  were  scattered  over 
the  kingdom.  It  was  not  easy  to  collect 
in  so  short  a  time  the  sense  even  of  the 
episcopal  order.  It  might  also  well  be 
apprehended  that^  if  the  clcvgy  refused 
to  read  the  Dedaration,  the  Pirotesttmt 
Dissenters  would  misint^pret  the  re- 
fusal, would  despair  of  obtaining  any 
toleration  £rom  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  would  throw 
tiieir  whole  weight  into  the  scale  of  the 
Court. 

The  clergy  theref<Mre  hesitated ;  and 
.j.^^  this  hesitation  may  well  be 
hesitate,  excused :  for  some  eminent 
laymen,  who  possessed  a  large  share  of 
the  public  confidence,  were  disposed  to 
recommend  submission.  They  thought 
that  a  general  opposition  could  haxdly 
be  expected,  and  that  a  partial  opposi- 
tion would  be  ruinoud  to  individuals, 
and  of  Uttle  advantage  to  the  Church 
and  to  the  nation.  Such  was  the  opi- 
nion given  at  this  time  by  Halifax  and 
Nottingham.  The  day  drew  near ;  and 
stiU  there  was  no  concert  and  no  formed 
resection.* 

•  JohB8toae»  May  27. 1688. 


At  this  comunoture  the  Protestant 
Dissenteers  of  London  won  for 
themselves  a  title  to  thfe  lasting  ^^ttm 
gratitude  oi  their  coimtnr.  JSS!!^ 
They  had  hitherto  be^i  re<i-  fonrt^ni 
oned  by  the  government  as  part 
of  its  stren^.  A  £bw  of  their  most 
acdve  and  noisy  pfeachcm,  c(HTapted 
by  the  favours  of  the  Court,  had  gol 
up  addiesses  in  favour  of  the  King's 
poKcy.  Others,  esstaanged  by  the  re- 
collection of  many  cruel  wrongs  bo& 
from  the  Ohurdi  of  England  and  from 
the  House  of  Stuart^  had  seen  -mAi 
resentful  pleasure  the  fyzttDnical  piioce 
and  the  tyrannical  himrchy  separated 
by  a  Intter  enmitrf»  and  bidding  agaiint 
eaxh  other  for  the  help  of  sects  late^ 
persecuted  and  despaed.  But  tins 
feeling,  however  natuiai,  had  be^  in- 
dulged long  enough.  The  time  had 
come  when  it  was  necessary  to  make  a 
choice ;  and  the  Nonconformists  of  the 
City,  -with  a  noble  i^irit,  arrayed  tiien- 
selves  side  by  side  witii  the  membeii 
of  the  Churda  in  defence  of  the  fonda* 
mental  lawB  of  the  realm.  Baxter, 
Bates,  and  Howe  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  efforts  to  briog  abott 
this  coalition :  but  the  generous  enthu- 
siasm which  pervaded  thewholeParitan 
body  made  tlie  task  easy.  The  zeal  of 
the  flocks  outran  that  <^  the  putots. 
Those  Presbyterian  and  Independent 
teachers  who  showed  an  inclination  to 
take  part  with  t^e  King  against  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment  received 
distinct  notice  that^  unless  they  changed 
their  conduct,  their  congregations  ironld 
neither  hear  them  nor  pay  them.  AJiaa^ 
who  had  flattered  himself  that  he  should 
be  able  to  bring  over  a  great  body  of 
his  disciples  to  the  royal  ^de,  fimod 
himself  on  a  sudden  an  object  of  can- 
tempt  and  abhorrence  to  those  yrho  hid 
lately  revered  him  as  their  spiritnal 
guide,  sank  into  a  deep  melancholy,  ud 
hid  himself  fix)m  the  public  eye.  "Dtspor 
tatioiM  waited  on  several  of  the  London 
deigy  imploring  thefai  not  to  judge  of 
the  dissenting  body  from  the  s^rrile 
adulation  which  had  lately  filled  the 
London  Gazette^  and  exhorting  them, 
placed  as  they  were  in  the  van  of  this 
great  fight,  to  play  the  men  for  the  li- 
berties of  England  and  for  Ae  6ith 
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defi?«red  to  the  Saints.  These  vaimt- 
anees  wen  leceived  -with  joy  and  grati* 
tade.  Tet  tii^e  was  still  much  anxiety 
and  much  diffisrenoe  of  opinion  among 
those  who  had  to  decide  whethei;  on 
Sunday  the  twenties  <^ey  would  or 
would  not  obey  the  Brig's  command. 
craMit^  l^e  London  detgy,  then  vm^ 
jZH^  veiSBliyaickBowledgedtobethe 
'^"^  flower  of  tiisir  profeniMi,  held 
a  meeting.  Eifteen  Doctors  of  DiTinity 
were  present.  Tillotson^  Dean  of  Can^ 
terhoiy,  tke  most  oelebzated  preacheir 
of  the  age,  came  tiiither  from  a  siciL 
bed  SheidodC)  Haster  of  the  Temple, 
Patrick,  Dean  of  Peterborough  and 
rectcnr  of  Saint  Faol's,  Ootent  Gtorden, 
and  Sdllingfleet,  Arohdeacon  of  IJondon 
and  Deafi  of  St  Panics  Catiiedral)  at^ 
tended.  The  genm^I  feeing  of  the 
assemUy  seemed  to  be  tha/t  it  was,  on 
the  whole,  advisable  to  obey  the  Order 
mCoimdL  Thedisputebegan  to  wax 
warm,  and  might  have  pvoduoed  fata]! 
consequences,  if  it  had  not  been  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  &ntmess  and  wisdom 
(tf  DoctOT  Edward  Fowler,  Vicar  of 
Saint  Giles's,  Crin^egate,  one  of  a 
ifii^  but  lemai^taDle  dass  of  divines 
irho  united  that  love  of  civil  liberty 
irhich  belonged  to  the  sdiool  of  Calvin 
witii  the  tiieology  of  ike  school  of  Ar- 
minius.*  Standing  up.  Fowler  spoke 
thus:  "  I  must  be  plam.  The  question 
is  so  simple  that  argtunent  oan  throw 
DO  new  light  on  it,  and  can  ifsdj  beget 
heat.  Let  every  man  say  Yes  or  Na 
But  I  cannot  consent  to  be  bound  by 
the  vote  of  the  majority.  I  shall  be 
sowy  to  cause  a  breach  of  unity.  But 
this  Declaration  I  cannot  in  conscience 
letd"  Tillotson,  Patrick,  Sherlock, 
and  StiUingfleet  declared  t^ot  they  were 
of  the  same  mind.  The  majority  yielded 
to  the  authority  of  a  minority  so  re* 
i^ectable.  A  resolution  by  which  all 
present  pledged  themselves  to  one 
another  not  to  read  the  Declaration  was 

*  That  very  remarkuble  man,  the  late  Alez- 
BOder  Knox,  whose  eloqumt  oonforsfttion  etnd 
datxnrate  lefeten  had  a  great  inflaeaoe  on  tbB 
odada  of  his  contemporaries,  learned,  I  sus- 
pect, much  of  his  theological  system  from 
wwlet's  writings.  Fowler^  book  on  the 
Darign  of  Christianity  was  assailed  bj  John 
Btmyan  with  a  ferocity  which  nothing  can 
lutify,  but  which  the  birth  and  breeding  of 
the  honest  tinker  in  some  degree  ezcase. 


then  drawn  up.  Patrick  was  the  first 
who  set  his  hand  to  it;  Fowler  was 
tibe  second*  The  paper  was  sent  round 
the  cit^)  and  was  speedily  subscribed  l^ 
ei^ly  five  incttmbents.^ 

Meanwhile  several  of  tbe  Bishops 
were  atudously  deliberating  as  to  t£e 
course  which  ttitj  should  t^e*  On  the 
twelfth  of  Miay  a  grave  and  learned 
oompa^  wtts  assembled  round  the  table 
of  the  Primate  at  Lambeth.  Gompton, 
Bishop  of  London,  Turner,  Bishop  of 
Ely,  White,  Bishop  of  PetedbOTough,  and 
Tenison,  Kector  of  Saint  Martin's  Pa- 
rish, were  among  the  guest«4  The  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  a  zealous  and  uncompro- 
mising friend  of  the  Church,  had  been 
invited.  Cartwright,  Biehop  of  Chester, 
intruded  himself  on  the  meeting,  pro- 
bably as  a  spy.  While  he  remained,  no 
confidential  communication  could  take 
place:  but,  after  his  departure,  the 
great  question  of  which  all  minds  were 
^lU  was  propounded  and  discussed. 
The  general  opinion  was  that  the  De* 
'daration  ought  not  to  be  read.  Letters 
were  forthwith  written  to  several  of 
the  most  rei^ectable  prelates  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury,  ^itreating 
them  to  come  up  without  delay  to  Lon- 
don, and  to  strengthen  t^e  hands  of 
their  mettopoHtan  at  this  coi^'uncturcf 
As  th^e  was  Uttle  doubt  that  these 
letters  would  be  opened  if  they  passed 
through  the  office  in  Lombard  Street^ 
tliey  were  sent  by  horsemen  to  the 
nearest  country  post  towns  on  the  dif- 
ferent roads.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
whose  loyalty  had  been  so  signally 
proved  at  Sedgemoor,  though  suffering 
from  indisposition^  resolved  to  set  out 
in  obedience  to  the  summons,  but  found 
himself  unable  to  bear  the  motion  of  a 
coach.  The  letter  addressed  to  William 
Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  was,  in  spite 
of  all  precautions,  detained  by  a  post- 
inaster;  and  that  prelate,  inferior  to 
none  of  his  brethren  in  couragie  and  in 
zeal  ibr  the  common  cause  of  his  order, 
did  not  reach  London  in  time.|    His 

•  Johnstone,  May  23.  1688.  There  is  a 
satirical  poem  on  this  meeting  entitled  the 
Clerical  Cabal. 

t  Clarendon's  Diary,  May  22. 1688. 

i  Extracts  from  Tanner  MSS.  in  Howell's 
State  TrifiOs ;  Life  of  Frideatuc ;  Clarendon's 
Diary,  May  16. 1688. 
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namesake,  William  Lloyd,  Bishop  of 
Saint  Asaph,  a  pious,  honest,  and  learned 
man,  but  of  slender  judgment,  and  half 
crazed  by  his  persevering  endeavours 
to  extract  from  the  Book  of  Daniel  and 
from  the  Bevelations  some  information 
about  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  France, 
hastened  to  tne  capital  and  arrived  on 
the  sixteenth.*  On  the  following  day 
came  the  excellent  Ken,  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  Lake,  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
and  Sir  John  Trelawney,  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  a  baronet  of  an  old  and  honour- 
able Cornish  family. 

On  the  eighteenth  a  meeting  of  pre- 
conniit».  lates  and  of  other  eminent 
limbcth  divines  was  held  at  Lambeth. 
Fauoe.  Tillotsou,  Teuisou,  StiUingfleet, 
Patrick,  and  Sherlock  were  present. 
Prayers  were  solemnly  read  before  the 
consultation  began.  After  long  deli* 
beration,  a  petition  embodying  the 
general  sense  was  written  by  the  Arch- 
bishop with  his  own  hand.  It  was  not 
draCwn  up  with  much  felicity  of  style. 
Indeed,  the  cumbrous  and  inelegant 
structure  of  the  sentences  brought  on 
Sancroft  some  raillery,  which  he  bore 
with  less  patience  ^an  he  showed 
under  much  heavier  trials.  But  in  sub- 
stance nothing  could  be  more  skilfully 
framed  than  this  memorable  document. 
All  disloyalty,  all  intolerance,  was  ear- 
nestly disclaimed.  The  King  was  as- 
sured that  the  Church  still  was,  as  she 
had  ever  been,  faithful  to  the  throne. 
He  was  assured  abo  that  the  Bishops 
would,  in  proper  place  and  time,  as 
Lords  of  Parliament  and  members  of 
the  Upper  House  of  Convocation,  show 
that  liey  by  no  means  wanted  ten- 
derness for  the  conscientious  scruples 
of  Dissenters.  But  Parliament  had, 
both  in  the  late  and  in  the  present 
reign,  pronounced  that  the  sovereign 
was  not  constitutionally  competent  to 
dispense  with  statutes  in  matters  ecde- 
siasticaL  The  Declaration  was  therefore 
illegal;  and  the  petitioners  could  not^ 
in  prudence,  honour,  or  conscience,  be 
parties  to  the  solemn  publishing  of  an 
illegal  Declaration  in  the  house  of  GK)d, 
and  during  the  time  of  divine  service. 

This  paper  was  signed  by  the  Arch- 

•  Clarendon's  Diary,  May  16.  and  17. 1688. 


bishop  and  by  six  of  his  soffingans, 
Lloyd  of  Saint  Asaph,  Turner  of  £iy, 
Lake  of  Chichester,  Ken  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  White  of  Peterborough,  and  Tre- 
lawney of  Bristol.  The  Bishop  of  London, 
being  under  suspension,  did  not  sign. 

It  was  now  late  on  Friday  evening; 
and  on  Sunday  morning  ihe  f^Mm 
Declaration  was  to  be  read  in  •'*• 
the  churches  of  London.    It  Bfa^ 
was  necessary  to  put  the  paper  ITS?^ 
into  the  King's  hands  without  *^ 
delay.    The  six  Bishops  crossed  the 
river  to  WhitehaU.     The  Archbishop, 
who  had  long  been  forbidden  the  Comt, 
did  not  accompany  them.    Lloyd,  leav- 
ing his  live  brethren  at  the  house  of 
Lord  Dartmouth  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
palace,  went  to  Sunderland,  and  begged 
that  minister  to  read  the  petition,  and 
to  ascertain  when  the  King  would  be 
willing    to    receive    it.      Sunderiand, 
a&aid  of  compromising  himself^  refused 
to  look  at  the  paper,  but  went  imme- 
diately to  the  royal  doset.     James 
directed  that  the  Bishops  should  be 
admitted.    He  had  heard  from  his  tod 
Cartwright  that  they  were  disposed  to 
obey  the  royal  mandate,  but  that  th^ 
widied  for  some  little  modifications  in 
form,  and  that  they  meant  to  piesmt 
a  humble  request  to  that  effect    His 
Majesty  was  therefore  in  very  good  hu- 
mour.   When  they  knelt  before  him,  he 
graciously  told  them  to  rise,  took  the 
paper  &om  Lloyd,  and  said,  **  This  is  my 
Lord  of  Canterbmys  hand.''  "Yes,  sir; 
his  own  hand,"  was  the  answer.  James 
read  the  petition :  he  folded  it  up ;  and 
his  countenance  grew  dark.     ''This." 
he  said,  "  is  a  great  surprise  to  me. 
I  did  not  expect  this  from  your  Church, 
especially  fix>m  some  of  you.    This  is  a 
standard  of  rebellion."     The  Bishops 
broke  out  into  passionate  professions  of 
loyalty :  but  the  King,  as  usual,  le* 
peated  the  same  words  over  and  over. 
"  I  tell  you,  this  is  a  standard  of  rebel- 
lion."    "  EebelHon ! "  cried  Trelawney, 
falling  on  his  knees.    "  For  God's  sake, 
sir,  do  not  say  so  hard  a  thing  of  ns. 
No   Trelawney  can  be  a  rebel.    Re- 
member that  my  family  has  fought  for 
the  crown.    Remember  how  I  served 
Your  Majesty  when  Monmouth  was  in 
the  West."     "We  put  down  the  last 
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rebellion,"  said  Lake:  "we  shall  not 
raise  another."  "We  rebel!"  exclaimed 
Turner ;  **  we  are  ready  to  die  at  Your 
Majesty's  feet."  "  Sir,"  said  Ken,  in  a 
more  manly  tone,  "I  hope  that  you 
will  grant  to  ns  that  liberty  of  con- 
scienee  which  you  grant  to  all  man- 
kind." Still  James  went  on.  "  This  is 
rebellion.  This  is  a  standard  of  re- 
bellion. Did  ever  a  good  Churchman 
question  the  dispensing  power  before  ? 
Haye  not  some  of  you  preached  for  it 
and  written  for  it  ?  It  is  a  standard  of 
rebelUon.  I  will  have  my  Declaration 
published."  "We  have  two  duties  to 
perform,"  answered  Ken,  "our  duty 
to  God,  and  our  duty  to  Your  Majesty. 
We  honour  you:  but  we  fear  God." 
"Have  I  deserved  this?"  said  the  King, 
more  and  more  angiy :  "  I  who  have 
been  such  a  friend  to  your  Church  ?  I 
did  not  expect  this  from  some  of  you.  I 
will  be  obeyed.  My  Declaration  shall 
be  published.  You  are  trumpeters  of 
sedition.  What  do  you  do  here  ?  Go 
to  your  dioceses;  and  see  that  I  am 
obeyed.  I  will  keep  this  paper.  I  will 
Dot  part  with  it.  I  will  remember  you 
that  have  signed  it."  "  God's  will  be 
done,"  said  Ken.  "  God  has  given  me 
the  dispensing  power,"  said  the  King, 
"and  I  will  maintain  it.  I  tell  you 
tbat  there  are  still  seven  thousand  of 
your  Church  who  have  not  bowed  the 
knee  to  Baal."  The  Bishops  respectfully 
retired.*  That  very  evening  the  docu- 
ment which  they  had  put  into  the 
bands  of  the  King  appeared  word  for 
word  in  prints  was  laid  on  the  tables  of 
all  the  coffeehouses,  and  was  cried  about 
the  streets.  Everywhere  the  people 
wse  from  their  beds,  and  came  out  to 
stop  the  hawkers.  It  was  said  that  the 
printer  cleared  a  thousand  pounds  in  a 
^6^  hours  by  this  penny  broadside. 
Tbis  is  probably  an  exaggeration ;  but 
It  is  an  exaggeration  whifh  proves  that 
Ae  sale  was  enormous.  How  the  peti- 
tion got  abroad  is  stiU  a  mystery.  San- 
<^  declared  that  he  had  taken  every 
precaution  against  publication,  and  that 
be  knew  of  no  copy  except  that  which 
^6  had  himself   written,  and   which 

*  Sancroft'g  Narrative,  printed  from  the 
Tanner  MSS. ;  Van  Citters,  —^  1688. 


James  had  taken  out  of  Lloyd's  hand. 
The  veracity  of  the  Archbishop  is  be- 
yond all  suspicion.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  some  of  the 
divines  who  assisted  in  framing  the 
petition  may  have  remembered  so  short 
a  composition  accurately,  and  may  have 
sent  it  to  the  press.  The  prevailing 
opinion,  however,  was  that  some  person 
about  the  King  had  been  indiscreet  or 
treacherous.*  Scarcely  less  sensation 
was  produced  by  a  short  letter  which 
was  written  with  great  power  of  argu- 
ment and  language,  printed  secretly, 
and  largely  circulated  on  the  same  day 
by  the  post  and  by  the  common  car- 
riers. A  copy  was  sent  to  every  clergy- 
man in  the  kingdom.  The  writer  did 
not  attempt  to  disguise  the  danger  which 
those  who  disobeyed  the  royal  mandate 
would  incur :  but  he  set  forth  in  a  lively 
manner  the  still  greater  danger  of  sub- 
mission. "  If  we  read  the  Declaration," 
said  he,  "we  fall  to  rise  no  more.  We 
fall  unpitied  and  despised.  "We  faU 
amidst  the  curses  of  a  nation  whom 
our  compliance  will  have  ruined."  Some 
thought  that  this  paper  came  from  Hol- 
land. Others  attributed  it  to  Sherlock. 
But  Prideaux,  Dean  of  Norwich,  who 
was  a  principal  agent  in  distributing  it, 
believed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Halifax. 

The  conduct  of  the  prelates  was 
rapturously  extolled  by  the  general 
voice :  but  some  murmurs  were  heard. 
It  was  said  that  such,  grave  men,  if 
they  thought  themselves  bound  in  con- 
science to  remonstrate  with  the  King, 
ought  to  have  remonstrated  earlier. 
Was  it  fair  to  leave  him  in  the  dark 
till  witiiin  thirty  six  hours  of  the  time 
fixed  for  the  reading  of  the  Declaration  ? 
Even  if  he  wished  to  revoke  the  Order 
in  Council,  it  was  too  late  to  do  so. 
The  inference  seemed  to  be  that  the 
petition  was  intended,  not  to  move  the 
royal  mind,  but  merely  to  inflame  the 
discontents  of  the  people.f  These 
complaints  were  utterly  groundless. 
The  King  had  laid  on  the  Bishops  a 
command  new,  surprising,  and  embar- 
rassing. It  was  their  duty  to  communi- 
cate with  each  other,  and  to  ascertain 

•  Burnet,  i.   741.;    Bevolution   Politics; 
Higgins's  Short  View, 
t  Life  of  James  the  Second,  ii.  \55, 
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as  far  as  possible  the  sense  of  the  pro- 
fession of  which  they  -were  the  heads 
before  they  took  any  step.  They  were 
dispersed  over  the  whole  kingdom. 
Some  of  them  were  distant  from  others 
a  full  week's  journey.  James  allowed 
tiiem  only  a  fortnight  to  inform  them- 
selves, to  meet)  to  deliberate,  and  to 
decide ;  and  he  surely  had  no  right  to 
think  himself  aggrieved  because  that 
fortnight  was  drawing  to  a  close  before 
he  learned  their  decision.  Nor  is  it 
true  that  they  did  not  leave  him  time 
to  revoke  his  order  if  he  had  been  wise 
enough  to  do  so.  He  might  have  called 
togemer  his  Council  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing and  before  night  it  might  have 
been  known  throughout  London  and 
the  suburbs  that  he  had  yielded  to  the 
entreaties  of  the  Others  of  the  Church. 
The  Saturday,  however,  passed  over 
without  any  sign  of  relenting  on  the 
part  of  the  government ;  and  the  Sun- 
iKj  arrived,  a  day  long  remembered. 

In  the  City  and  liberties  of  London 
Th«  hou-  ^^^  'about  a  hundred  parish 
donciwgj  churches.  In  only  four  of  these 
tiM  ^«i  wa3  the  Order  in  Council 
**"*"•  obeyed.  At  Saint  Gregory's 
the  Declaration  was  read  by  a  divine 
of  the  name  of  Martin.  As  soon  as  he 
uttered  the  first  words,  the  whole  con- 

Segation  rose  and  withdrew.  At  Saint 
attheVs,  in  Friday  Street^  a  wretch 
named  Timothy  HaJl,  who  had  dis- 
graced his  gown  by  acting  as  broker 
for  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  in  the 
sale  of  pardons,  ajid  who  now  had 
hopes  of  obtaining  the  vacant  bishopric 
of  Oxford,  was  in  like  manner  left  alone 
in  his  church.  At  Seijewt's  Inn,  in 
Chancery  Lane,  the  clerk  p^tended 
that  he  had  forgotten  to  bring  a  copy ; 
and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  who  had  attended  in  order  to 
see  that  the  royal  mandate  was  obeyed, 
was  forced  to  content  himself  with  this 
^^cuse.  Samuel  Wesley,  the  father  of 
John  and  Charles  Wesley,  a  curate  in 
London,  took  for  his  text  that  day  the 
noble  answer  of  the  three  Jews  to  the 
Chaldean  tyrant;  ''Be  it  known  unto 
thee,  0  King,  that  we  will  not  serve 
thy  gods,  nor  worship  the  golden  image 
whidtt  thou  hast  set  up.**  Even  in  the 
chapel  of  Saint  James's  Palace  the 


officiatbg  minister  had  the  eoonge  to 
disobey  the  order.  The  Wettnisitir 
boys  long  r^n^nbered  what  took  pl^e 
that  day  in  the  Abbey,  ^ra^  ]^ibop 
of  Eoohester,  officiated  these  as  Beu. 
As  soon  as  he  began  to  read  the  De- 
claration, murmurs  and  the  ix)ise  of 
peofple  crowding  oat  of  the  (km 
drowned  his  voice.  He  trembled  §o 
violently  that  men  saw  the  paper  Aate 
in  his  hand.  Long  before  he  had 
finished,  the  plaoe  was  deserted  }fj  all 
but  those  whose  gitoaticm  madi  it 
necessary  for  them  to  remain.* 

Never  had  the  Church  been  so  dear 
to  the  nation  sm  on  the  afteisoQa  of 
that  day.  The  ^ixit  of  dissent  seemed 
to  be  extinct.  Baxter  from  his  polpt 
pronounoed  an  euloigium  on  the  Bishops 
and  parochial  clergy.  The  Butcli  aii- 
nister,  a  few  hours  later,  wiote  to 
inform  the  States  Ckneial  that  the 
Anglican  priesthood  had  risen  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public  to  an  incRdi- 
ble  degree.  The  universal  cry  of  the 
Nonconformists,  he  said,  was  that  thej 
would  rather  continue  to  lie  under  the 
penal  statutes  than  separate  th^canae 
from  that  of  the  prelates.t 

Another  week  of  anxietp^  and  agita- 
tion passed  away.  Sunday  came  agais. 
Again  the  churdies  of  iJate  eimital  vere 
thronged  by  hundreds  of  tiioaaaDds. 
The  jDedaration  was  read  aoi^Mro  ex- 
cept at  the  very  lew  places  wheie  it 
had  been  read  uie  week  before.  The 
minister  who  had  c^ciaAed  at  the 
chapel  in  Saint  James's  Palace  had 
been  turned  out  of  his  situatieQ:  a 
more  obsequious  divine  a^^peaiedvith 
the  paper  in  his  hand:  but^agitatiffli 
was  so  great  that  he  could  not  artieo* 
late.  £i  truth  the  feding  of  tiie  Tbek 
nation  had  now  beccmie  such  as  noee 
but  the  very  best  and  noblest^  or  the 
very  worst  and  basest^  of  mankiad  coald 
without  muchdiseompotfoie  encottater.t 

Even  1^  King  stood  aghast  kt  a 
moment  at  tiie  viol^iee  of  the  tempeit 
which  he  had  raised.  Whatst^waahe 

•  Van  cutters,  ^^1688;  Biiniet,l7^fl.; 
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next  to  take?    He  must  either  advance 
Heiitati     °'  recede :  and  it  was  imposr 
•fUM«(^  sible  to  advance  without  peiil, 
'•™°*°*'  oar  to  recede  without  humilia- 
tion. At  one  moment  he  det^mined  to 
put  forth  a  second  order  enjoining  the 
clergy  in  high  and    angiy  terms  to 
publish  his  Declaration,  and  menacing 
eyery  one  who  should  be  refractory 
vith  instant  suspension.     This  order 
irss  drawn  up  and  sent  to,  the  press, 
then  recalled,  then  a  second  time  sent 
to  the  press,  then  recalled  a  second  time.* 
A  different  plan  was  suggested  by  some 
ol  those  who  were  lor  rigorous  measures. 
The  prelates  who  had  signed  the  pe- 
tition might  be  cited  before  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commission  and  d^xrived  of 
their  sees.    But  to  this  course  strong 
objections  were  iirged  in  Council.    It 
had  been  announced  that  the  Houses 
vonld  be  eouToked  before  the  end  of 
the  year«    The  Lords  would  assuredly 
tieat  the  s^tence  of  deprivation  as  a 
nullity,  would  insist  that  Sancrofb  and 
his  fellow  petitioners  should  be  sum- 
moned to  Pazliam^ty  and  would  refuse 
to  acknowledge  a  new  Arohbishop  of 
Cant^bury  or  a  new  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells.     Thus  the  session,  which 
at  best  was  WksAy  to  be  sufficiently 
Btonny,  would  commence  with  a  deadly 
quarrel  between  the  crown  and    the 
peers.     If   therefore  it  were  thought 
necessary  to  punish  the  Bishops,  the 
punishment  ought  to  be  inflicted  ac- 
cording to  the  known  course  of  English 
law.    Sunderland  had  £K>m  the  begin- 
ning objected,  as  &r  as  he  dared,  to 
the  Order  in  CouncaL    He  now  sug- 
gested a  course  whldi,  though  not  free 
from   inconveniences^   waa    t^e    most 
prudent  and  the  most  dignified  that  a 
smes  of  errors  had  left  open  to  the 
govermnent.     The  "King  ought  with 
grace  and    mi^esty  announce  to  the 
world  that  he  was  deeply  hurt  by  the 
undntiM  conduct  of   the  Church  of 
Eag^nd;  but  that  he  could  not  forget 
all  tile   seorvices   rendered    by    that 
Church,  in  trying  times,  to  his  fatibi^ 
to  his  brother,  and  to  himself;  that,  as 
a  friend  to  the  liberty  <^  conscieiK^,  he 
vas  unwilling  to  deal  severely  with 

♦  Van  Catters,^^  1688. 


men  whom  conscience,  ill  informed  in- 
deed, and  unreasonably  scrupulous, 
might  have  prevented  from  obeying 
his  conmiands;  and  that  he  would 
therefore  leave  the  offenders  to  that 
punishment  which  their  own  reflections 
would  inflict  whenever  they  should 
calmly  compare  their  recent  acts  with 
the  loyal  doctrines  of  which  they  had 
so  loudly  boasted.  Not  only  Powis 
and  BeUasyse,  who  had  always  been 
for  moderate  counsels,  but  even  Dover 
and   Arundell,    leaned    towards    this 

E reposition.  Jefi&eys,  on  the  other 
and,  maintained  that  the  government 
would  be  disgraced  if  such  transgressors 
as  the  seven  Bishops  were  suffered  to 
escaps  with  a  mere  reprimand.  He 
did  not,  however,  wish  them  to  be 
cited  before  the  Boclesiastical  Commis- 
sion, in  which  he  sate  as  chief  or  rather 
as  sole  Judge.  For  the  load  of  pubHc 
hatred  under  which  he  already  lay  was 
too  much  even  for  his  shameless  fore- 
head and  obdurate  heart  ,*  and  he 
shrank  from  the  responsibiUty  which 
he  would  have  incurred  by  pronoun- 
cing an  illegal  sentence  on  the  rulers  of 
the  Church  and  the  favourites  of  the 
nation.  He  therefore  recom- 
mended  a  criminal  information,  min^'to^ 
It  was  accordingly  resolved  ?h^"** 
that  the  ArehbiiSop  and  the  f^g^L** 
six  other  petitioners  should  be 
brought  before  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  on  a  charge  of  seditious  libel. 
That  they  would  be  convicted  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  doubt  The  Judges 
and  their  officers  were  tools  of  the 
Court.  Since  the  old  charter  of  the 
City  of  London  had  been  forfeited, 
scarcely  one  prisoner  whom  the  govern- 
ment was  b^t  on  bringing  to  punish- 
ment had  been  absolved  by  a  jury. 
The  refractory  jHrelates  would  probably 
be  condemned  to  ruinous  fines  and  to 
long  imprisonment,  and  would  be  glad 
to  ransom  themselves  by  serving,  both 
in  and  out  of  Parliament,  the  designs 
of  the  Sovereign.* 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  May  it 

•B«mon,  ^H-  J^  iMSjVanClt- 
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was  notified  to  the  Bishops  that  on  the 
eighth  of  June  they  must  appear  before 
the  King  in  Council.  Why  so  long  an 
interval  was  allowed  we  are  not  in- 
formed. Perhaps  James  hoped  that 
some  of  the  offenders,  terrified  by  his 
displeasure,  might  submit  before  the 
day  fixed  for  the  reading  of  the  Decla- 
ration in  their  dioceses,  and  might,  in 
order  to  make  their  peace  with  him, 
persuade  their  clergy  to  obey  his  order. 
If  such  was  his  hope  it  was  signally 
disappointed.  Sunday  the  third  of 
June  came ;  and  all  parts  of  England 
followed  the  example  of  the  capital 
Already  the  Bishops  of  Norwich,  Glou- 
cester, SalisburyjWinchester,  and  Exeter 
had  signed  copies  of  the  petition  in 
token  of  their  approbation.  The  Bishop 
of  Worcester  had  refused  to  distribute 
the  Declaration  among  his  clergy.  The 
Bishop  of  Hereford  had  distributed  it : 
but  it  was  generally  understood  that 
he  was  overwhelmed  by  remorse  and 
shame  for  having  done  so.  Not  one 
parish  priest  in  fifty  complied  with  the 
Order  in  Council.  In  the  great  diocese 
of  Chester,  including  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  only  three  clergymen  could 
be  prevailed  on  by  Cartwright  to  obey 
the  King.  In  the  diocese  of  Norwich 
are  many  hundreds  of  parishes.  In 
only  four  of  these  was  the  Declaration 
read.  The  courtly  Bishop  of  Rochester 
could  not  overcome  the  scruples  of  the 
minister  of  the  ordinary  of  Chatham, 
who  depended  on  the  government  for 
bread.  There  is  still  extant  a  pathetic 
letter  which  this  honest  priest  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty.  **  I 
cannot,"  he  wrote,  "  reasonably  expect 
Your  Honour's  protection.  God's  will 
be  done.  I  must  choose  suffering  rather 
than  sin."* 

On  the  evening  of  the  eighth  of  June 
Th«y  ■«  t^®  seven  prelates,  furnished  by 
exwTiined  the  ablest  lawyers  in  England 
p^Ty'  with  full  advice,  repaired  to  the 
counciL  palace,  and  were  called  into  the 
Council  chamber.  Their  petition  was 
lying  on  the  table.  The  Chancellor 
took  the  paper  up,  showed  it  to  the 
Archbishop,  and  said,  "  Is  this  the  paper 

*  Burnet,  i.  740. ;  Life  of  Prideaux ;  Van 
Citters,  June  ||.  i|.  1688;  Tanner  MSS. ; 
Life  and  Correepondenoe  of  Pepys. 


which  Your  Crrace  wrote,  and  which 
the  six  Bishops  present  delivered  to 
His  Majesty?  "  Sancrofb  looked  at  the 
paper,  turned  to  the  King,  and  spoke 
thus :  "  Sir,  I  stand  here  a  culprit  1 
never  was  so  before.  Once  I  little 
thought  that  I  ever  should  be  so.  Least 
of  all  could  I  think  that  I  should  be 
charged  with  any  offence  against  my 
King :  but,  since  I  am  so  unhap{)y  as 
to  be  in  this  situation,  Your  Majesty 
will  not  be  offended  if  I  avail  myself 
of  my  lawful  right  to  dedine  saying 
anything  which  may  criminate  me." 
"This  is  mere  chicanery,"  said  the 
King.  "  I  hope  that  Your  Grace  will 
not  do  so  ill  a  thing  as  to  deny  your 
own  hand."  "  Sir,"  said  Uoyd,  whose 
studies  had  been  much  among  the  ca- 
suists, "  all  divines  agree  that  a  person 
situated  as  we  are  may  refuse  to  answer 
such  a  question."  The  King,  as  slow 
of  understanding  as  quick  of  temper, 
could  not  comprehend  what  the  prelates 
meant.  He  persisted,  and  was  evidently 
becoming  very  angry.  "  Sir,"  said  the 
Archbishop,  "  I  am  not  bound  to  accuse 
myself.  Nevertheless,  if  Your  Majesty 
positively  commands  me  to  answer,  I 
will  do  so  in  the  confidence  that  a  just 
and  generous  prince  will  not  suffer  idiat 
I  say  in  obedience  to  his  orders  to  be 
brought  in  evidence  against  me."  "  Yon 
must  not  capitulate  with  your  Sove- 
reign," said  the  Chancellor.  "  No,"  said 
the  King ;  "  I  will  not  give  any  such  com- 
mand. If  you  choose  to  deny  your  own 
hands,I  have  nothing  more  to  say  toyoo.' 
The  Bishops  were  repeatedly  sent 
out  into  the  antechamber,  and  repeat- 
edly called  back  into  the  Council  room. 
At  length  James  positively  commanded 
them  to  an0wer  me  question.  He  did 
not  expressly  engage  that  their  con- 
fession should  not  be  used  against  them. 
But  they,  not  unnaturally,  supposed 
that,  after  what  had  passed,  such  <an 
engagement  was  implied  in  his  com* 
mand.  Sancroft  acknowledgedhishand- 
writing ;  and  his  brethren  followed  his 
exam^e.  They  were  then  interrogated 
about  the  meaning  of  some  words  in 
the  petition,  and  about  the  letter  which 
had  been  circulated  with  so  much  eflfect 
all  over  the  kingdom:  but  their  lan- 
guage was  so  guarded  that  nothing  wjib 
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gained  by  the  ezamiuation.  The  Chan- 
cellor then  told  them  that  a  criminal 
information  would  be  exhibited  against 
them  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
and  called  upon  them  to  enter  into  re- 
eognisances.  They  refused.  They  were 
peers  of  parliament,  they  said.  They 
\rere  advised  by  the  best  lawyers  in 
Westminster  Hall  that  no  peer  could 
be  required  to  enter  into  a  recognisance 
in  a  case  of  libel ;  and  they  should  not 
think  themselves  justified  in  relinquish- 
ing  the  privilege  of  their  order.  The 
Kmg  was  so  absurd  as  to  think  himself 
personally  af&onted  because  thev  chose, 
on  a  legal  question,  to  be  guided  by 
legal  advice.  '  *  You  believe  every  body," 
he  said,  "rather  than  me."  He  was 
indeed  mortified  and  alarmed.  For  he 
had  gone  so  far  that,  if  they  persisted, 
he  had  no  choice  left  but  to  send  them 
to  prison ;  and,  though  he  by  no  means 
foresaw  sJl  the  consequences  of  such  a 
step,  he  foresaw  probably  enough  to 
disturb  him.  They  were  resolute.  A 
n«jut  warrant  was  therefore  made 
J^  out  directing  the  Lieutenant  of 
tothe      the  Tower  to  keep  them  in 

""*  safe  custody,  and  a  barge  was 
Dianned  to  convey  them  down  the  river.* 

It  was  known  all  over  London  that 
the  Bishops  were  before  the  CoxmciL 
The  public  anxiety  was  intense.  A 
great  multitude  filled  the  courts  of 
Whitehall  and  all  the  neighbouring 
streets.  Many  people  were  in  the  habit 
of  refreshing  themselves  at  the  close  of 
a  summer  day  with  the  cool  air  of  the 
Thames.  But  on  this  evening  the  whole 
river  was  alive  with  wherries.  When 
the  Seven  came  forth  under  a  guard, 
the  emotions  of  the  people  broke  through 
all  restraint.  Thousands  fell  on  their 
tnees  and  prayed  aloud  for  the  men 
who  had,  with  the  Christian  courage 
<^f  Ridley  and  Latimer,  confronted  a 
tyrant  inflamed  by  aU  the  bigotry  of 
^^.  Many  dashed  into  the  stream, 
*^  up  to  their  waists  in  ooze  and 
^ater,  cried  to  the  holy  fathers  to  bless 
them.  All  down  the  river,  from  White- 
hall to  London  Bridge,  the  royal  barge 
passed  between  lines  of  boats,  from 
which  arose  a  shout  of  "God  bless 

*  Sancrofb's  Karratiye,  printed  from  the 
Tanner  MS8. 


Your  Lordships."  The  King,  in  great 
alarm,  gave  orders  that  the  garrison  of 
the  Tower  should  be  doubled,  that  the 
Qtiards  should  be  held  ready  for  action, 
and  that  two  companies  should  be  de- 
tached from  every  regiment  in  the 
kingdom,  and  sent  up  instantly  to 
London.  But  the  force  on  which  he 
relied  as  the  means  of  coercing  the 
people  shared  all  the  feelings  of  the 
people.  The  very  sentinels  who  were 
posted  at  the  Traitors'  Gate  reverently 
asked  for  a  blessing  from  the  martyrs 
whom  they  were  to  guard.  Sir  Edward 
Hales  was  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 
He  was  little  inclined  to  treat  his  pri- 
soners with  kindness.  For  he  was  an 
apostate  frt)m  that  Church  for  which 
they  suffered ;  and  he  held  several  lu- 
crative posts  by  virtue  of  that  dispensing 
power  against  which  they  had  pro- 
tested. He  learned  with  indignation 
that  his  soldiers  were  drinking  the 
health  of  the  Bishops.  He  ordered 
his  officers  to  see  that  it  was  done  no 
more.  But  the  officers  came  back  with 
a  report  that  the  thing  could  not  be 
prevented,  and  that  no  other  health 
was  drunk  in  the  garrison.  Nor  was 
it  only  by  carousing  that  the  troops 
showed  their  reverence  for  the  fathers 
of  the  Church.  There  was  such  a  show 
of  devotion  throughout  the  Tower  that 
pious  men  thanked  Grod  for  bringing 
good  out  of  evil,  and  for  making  the 
persecution  of  His  faithful  servants  the 
means  of  saving  many  souls.  All  day 
the  coaches  and  liveries  of  the  first 
nobles  of  England  were  seen  round  the 
prison  gates.  Thousands  of  humbler 
spectators  constantly  covered  Tower 
Hill.*  But  among  the  marks  of  public 
respect  and  sympathy  which  the  pre- 
lates received  there  was  one  which  more 
than  all  the  rest  enraged  and  alarmed 
the  King.  He  learned  that  a  deputa- 
tion of  ten  Nonconformist  mimsters 
had  visited  the  Tower.  He  sent  for 
four  of  these  persons,  and  himself  up- 
braided them.  They  courageously  an- 
swered that  they  thought  it  their  duty 

•  Burnet,  i.  741. ;  Van  (Jitters,  June  ^.  M. 
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to  forget  past  quarrels,  and  to  stand 
by  the  men  who  stood  by  the  Protest- 
ant religion.* 

Scarcely  had  the  gates  of  the  Tower 
Birth  of  ^®®^  closed  on  the  prisoners 
the  Pre.  when  an  event  took  place  which 
tender.  increased  the  public  excitement 
It  had  been  announced  that  the  Queen 
did  not  expect  to  be  confined  till  July. 
But,  on  the  day  after  the  Bishops  hod 
appeared  before  the  Council,  it  was 
observed  that  the  King  seemed  to  be 
anxious  about  her  state.  In  the  even- 
ing, however,  she  sate  playing  cards  at 
"WliitehaU  till  near  midnight.  Then 
she  was  carried  in  a  sedan  to  Saint 
James's  Palace,  where  apartmnnts  had 
been  very  hastily  fitted  up  for  her  re- 
c^tion.  Soon  messengers  were  run- 
ning about  in  all  directions  to  summon 
physicians  and  priests,  Lords  of  the 
Council,  and  Ladies  of  the  Bedcham- 
ber. In  a  few  hours  many  public  func- 
tionaries and  women  of  rank  were 
assembled  in  the  Queen's  room.  There, 
on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  tenth  of 
June,  a  daylong  kept  sacred  by  the  too 
faithful  adherents  of  a  bad  cause,  was 
bom  the  most  unfortunate  of  prinees, 
destined  to  seventy  seven  years  of  exile 
and  wandering,  of  vain  projects,  of 
honours  more  galling  than  insults,  and 
of  hopes  such  as  make  the  heart  sick. 

The  calamities  of  the  poor  child  had 
„  .         begun  before  his  birth.    The 

HeUg»>  o  -1  •   1  J. 

nwMj  nation  over  which,  according 
K^lSSS)!*  to  the  ordinary  course  of  suc- 
■*"*•"■•  cession,  he  would  have  reigned, 
was  fully  persuaded  that  his  mother 
was  not  really  pregnant  By  idiatevar 
evidence  the  £ict  of  his  birth  had  been 
proved,  a  considerable  number  of  people 
would  probably  have  persisted  in  main- 
taining that  the  Jestdts  had  practised 
some  Wilful  sleight  of  hand ;  and  ihe 
evidence,  partly  from  accident^  partly 
firom  gross  mismanagement,  was  re&Uy 
open  to  some  objections.  Many  persons 
of  both  sexes  were  in  the  royal  bed- 
chamber when  the  child  first  saw  the 
light ;  but  none  of  them  enjoyed  any 
large  measure  of  public  confidence.  Of 
the  Privy  Councillors  present  half  were 
Roman  Catholics  ;  and  those  who  called 

*  Beradjy's  Momoln. 


themselves  Protestants  were  genemUy 
regarded  as  traitors  to  their  conntry 
and  their  God.  Many  of  the  vomen 
in  attendance  were  Prencb,  Italian,  and 
Portuguese.  Of  the  English  ladiei 
some  were  Papists,  and  some  were  the 
wives  of  Papists.  Some  persons  vbo 
were  peculitudy  entitled  to  be  ^reflent, 
and  wnose  tertimony  would  have  ssde- 
fied  all  minds  accessible  to  reason,  voe 
absent;  and  for  their  absence  the  Eiog 
was  held  responsible.  The  PrineoB 
Anne  was,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  tiie  most  deeply  interested  in 
the  event  Her  sex  and  her  exp^eoce 
qualified  her  to  act  as  the  guardian  of 
her  sister's  birthright  and  her  ohl 
She  had  conceived  strong  suspidons, 
which  were  daily  confirmed  by  dreom- 
stances  trifling  or  imaginary.  She 
&ncied  that  the  Queen  carefully  dnm- 
ned  her  scrutiny,  and  ascribed  to  guilt 
a  reserve  which  was  perhaps  the  effixt 
of  deUoacy.*  In  this  temper  Anae  had 
determined  to  be  present  and  vigihot 
when  the  critieal  day  should  amTe. 
But  she  had  not  thought  it  neceseazy 
to  be  at  her  post  a  month  before  that 
day,  and  had,  in  compliance,  it  vbs 
said,  with  her  fat^er^s  advice,  goae  to 
drink  the  Bath  waters.  Saneroffc,  iriioee 
great  place  made  it  his  duty  to  attend, 
and  on  whose  probity  the  natann'^ted 
entire  reliance,  had  a  few  hoo»  b^OEe 
beensent  to  the  Tower  by  James.  T^ 
Hydes  were  the  proper  pioteeton  of 
the  rights  of  the  two  Princesses.  The 
I>utch  Ambassador  might  be  legnded 
as  the  representative  of  WiHiam,  irbo, 
as  first  prince  of  the  blood  and  ooniort 
of  the  King^s  eldest  danghter,  bad  a 
deep  intra<est  in  what  was  pMBOg* 
James  never  thought  of  sumnoniBg 
any  member,  male  or  female,  of  the 
family  of  Hyde;  nor  was  the  Dateh 
Ambassador  invited  to  be  present 

Posterity  has  ftdiy  acquitted  the 
King  of  the  fraud  whidi  his  pet^« 
imputed  to  him.  But  it  is  impossiUe 
to  acquit  him  of  folly  and  pervsnoiaai 
such  as  explain  and  exeuse  the  ensr  of 
his  contemporaries.  He ynsyexh^ 
aware  of  the  suspicions  wh^  we 

*  Correspondenoe  between  Anne  and  HaiT? 
in  Dabyn^ ;  OlanniOaa^^  "Diinji  ^^  ^' 
1688. 
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abroad.*  He  ou^ht  to  have  known 
tliat  those  suspicions  would  not  be 
dispelled  hj  the  evidence  of  members 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  of  persons 
who,  though  thej  might  call  themselves 
members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
bad  shown  themselves  ready  to  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  order  to  obtain  his  favour.  That 
he  was  taken  by  surprise  is  true.  But 
be  had  twelve  hours  to  make  his 
arrangements.  He  found  no  difficulty 
in  crowding  Saint  James's  Palace  wim 
bigots  and  sycophants  on  whose  word 
the  nation  placed  no  reliance.  It  would 
bave  been  quite  as  easy  to  procure  the 
attendance  of  some  eminent  persons 
whose  attachment  to  the  Princesses 
and  to  the  established  religion  was 
Tmqofistionable. 

At  a  later  period,  when  he  had  paid 
dearly  for  his  foolhardy  contempt  of 
public  opinion,  it  was  the  fashion  at 
Saint  Germain's    to  excuse  him    by 
throwing  the  blame  on  others.  -  Some 
Jacobites   charged  Anne  with  having 
purposely  kept  out  of  the  way.    Nay, 
they  were  not  ashamed  to  say  that 
Sancroft  had  provoked  the  King  to 
send  him  to  the  Tower,  in  order  that 
the  evidence  which  was  to  confound 
the   calumnies    of    the    malecontents 
mi^t  be  defectivcf    The  absurdity  of 
these  imputations  is  palpable.    Could 
Anne  or  Sancroft  possibly  have  fore- 
seen  that    the    Queen's    calculations 
would  turn  out  to  be  erroneous  by  a 
whole  month  ?    Had  those  calculations 
been  correct^  Anne  would  have  been 
back  firom  Bath,  and  Sancroft  would 
have  been  out  of  the  Tower,  in  ample 
time  for  the  birth.    At  all  events,  ike 
maternal  uncles  of  the  King's  daugh- 
ters were  neither  at  a  distance  nor  in 
a  prison.     The  same  messenger  who 
summoned  the  whole  bevy  of  renegades, 
Bovfir,  Peterborough,  Murray,  Sunder- 
Ittd,  and    Mulgrave,    could  just  as 
wsilyhaye  summoned  Clarendon.    If 
they  were  Privy  Councillors,  so  was  he. 
His  house  was  in  Jermyn  Street^  not 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  chamber 
of  the  Qoeen.    Yet  he  was  left  to  learn 

*  This  is  dear  from  Clarendon's  Diary, 
OotkSL  1688. 
t  LUe  of  James  the  Second,  IL  169, 160. 


at  Saint  James's  Church,  from  the 
agitation  and  whispers  of  the  congre- 
gation, that  his  niece  had  ceased  to  be^ 
heiress  presumptive  of  the  crown.* 
Was  it  a  disqualification  that  he  was 
the  near  kinsman  of  the  Princesses  of 
Orange  and  Denmark?  Or  was  it  a 
disqualification  that  he  was  unalterabily 
attached  to  the  Church  of  England  ? 

The  cry  of   the  whole  nation  was 
that  an  imposture  had  been  practised. 
Papists  had,  during  some  months,  been 
predicting,  from  the  pulpit  and  through 
the  press,  in  prose  and  verse,  in  English- 
and  Latin,  that  a  Prince   of  Wales 
would  be  given  to  the  prayers  of  the 
Church;    and  they  had  now  accom- 
plished their  own  prophecy.     Every 
witness  who  could  not  be  corrupted  or 
deceived  had  been  studiously  excluded. 
Anne  had  been  tricked  into  visiting 
Bath.     The  Primate  had,  on  the  very 
day  preceding  that  which  had  been 
fixed  for  the  villany,  been  sent  to  prison 
in  defiance  of  the  rules  of  law  and  of 
the  privileges  of  peerage.    Not  a  single- 
man  or  woman  who  had  the  smallest 
interest  in  detecting  the   fraud    had 
been    suffered    to  be  present..      The 
Queen  had  been  removed  suddenly  and 
at  the  dead  of  night  to  Saint  James's 
Palace,    because    that   building,   less 
commodious  for  honest  purposes  than 
Whitehall,  had  some  rooms  and  passages 
well  suited  for  the  purpose  of    the 
Jesuits.      There,   amidst    a  circle   of 
zealots  who  thought  nothing  a  crime 
that  tended  to  promote  the  interests  of 
their  Church,   and  of   courtiers  who 
thought  nothing  a  crime  that  tended 
to  enrich  and  aggrandise  themselves,  a 
new  bom  child  had  been  introduced,, 
by  means  of  a  warming  pan,  into  the 
royal  bed,  and  then  handed  round  in 
triumph,  as  heir  of  three  kingdoms. 
Heated  by  such  suspicions,  suspicions 
unjust,  it  is  true,  but  not  altogether 
unnatural,  men  thronged  more  eagerly 
than  ever  to  pay  their  homage  to  the 
saintly  victims  of    the   tyrant,   who,, 
having  long  foully  injured  his  people, 
had  now  filled  up  the  measure  of  his 
iniquities  by  more  foully  injuring  his 
children.t 

*  Clarendon's  Diary,  Jane  10. 1688. 
t  Johnstone  gives  in  a  very  few  words  an 
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The  Prince  of  Orange,  not  himself 
suspecting  any  trick,  and  not  aware  of 
the  state  of  public  feeling  in  England, 
ordered  prayers  to  be  said  under  his 
own  roof  for  his  little  brother  in  law, 
and  sent  Zulestcin  to  London  with  a 
formal  message  of  congratulation. 
Zulestein,  to  his  amazement,  found  all 
the  people  whom  he  met  open  mouthed 
about  the  infamous  fraud  just  com- 
mitted by  the  Jesuits,  and  saw  every 
hour  some  fresh  pasquinade  on  the 
pregnancy  and  the  delivery.  He  soon 
wrote  to  the  Hague  that  not  one  person 
in  ten  believed  the  child  to  have  been 
bom  of  the  Queen.* 

The  demeanour  of  the  seven  prelates 
meanwhile  strengthened  the  interest 
which  their  situation  excited.  On  the 
evening  of  the  Bla<!k  Friday,  as  it  was 
called,  on  which  they  were  committed, 
they  reached  their  prison  just  at  the 
hour  of  Divine  service.  They  instantly 
hastened  to  the  chapel.  It  chanced 
that  in  the  second  lesson  were  these 
words :  "  In  all  things  approving  our- 
selves as  the  ministers  of  God,  in  much 
patience,  in  afflictions,  in  distresses,  in 
stripes,  in  imprisonments."  All  zealous 
Churchmen  were  delighted  by  this  co- 
incidence, and  remembered  how  much 
comfort  a  similar  coincidence  had  given, 
near  forty  years  before,  to  Charles  the 
First  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day, 
Saturday  the  ninth,  a  letter  came  from 
Sunderland  enjoining  the  chaplain  of 
the  Tower  to  read  the  Declaration 
during  divine  service  on  the  following 
morning.  As  the  time  fixed  by  the 
Order  in  Council  for  the  reading  in 
London  had  long  expired,  this  pro- 
ceeding of  the  government  could  be 
considered  only  as  a  personal  insult  of 
the  meanest  and  most  childish  kind  to 
the  venerable  prisoners.    The  chaplain 

excellent  snmmary  of  the  case  against  the 
King.  ' '  The  generality  of  people  oonclu^  all 
is  a  trick  ;  because  they  say  the  reckoning  is 
changed,  the  Princess  sent  away,  none  of  the 
Clarendon  family  nor  the  Dutch  Ambassador 
sent  for,  the  suddenness  of  the  thing,  the  ser- 
mons, the  confidence  of  the  priests,  the  hurry." 
June  13. 1688. 

•  Ronquillo,  "x^^.    KonquIUo  adds,  that 

•what  Zulestein  said  of  the  state  of  public  opi- 
nion was  strictly  true. 


refused  to  comply:  he  was  dismissed 
from  his  situation ;  and  the  chapel  was 
shut  up.* 

The  Bishops  edified    all  who  ap- 
proached them  by  the  firmness  ^b. 
and  cheerfulness  with  which  J^X 
they  endured  confinement,  by  betowtta 
the  modesty  and  meekness  with  iraShMd 
which  they  received  the  ap-  **"**• 
plauses  and  blessings  of  the  whole 
nation,  and  by  the  loyal  attaehment 
which  they  professed  for  the  persecutor 
who  sought  their  destruction.     They 
remained  only  a  week  in  custody.    On 
Friday    the    fifteenth    of    June,   the 
first  day  of  term,  they  were  brought 
before  the  King's  Bench.   An  immense 
throng  awaited  their  coming.    From 
the  landing-place  to  the  Court  of  Be- 
quests they  passed  through  a  lane  of 
spectators  who  blessed  and  a^^lauded 
them.     "Friends,"  said  the  prisoners 
as  they  passed,    "honour  the  King; 
and  remember  ns  in  your  prayers." 
These  humble  and  pious  expressions 
moved    the  hearers,    even    to   tears. 
When  at  length  the  procession  had 
made  its  way  through  the  crowd  into 
the  presence  of  the  Judges,  the  Atto^ 
ney  General  exhibited  the  informatioD 
which  he  had  been  commanded  to  |ffe- 
pare,  and  moved  that  the  defendants 
might    be    ordered    to    plead.     The 
counsel  on  the  other  side  objected  thai 
the  Bishops  had  been  unlawfully  com- 
mitted, and  were  therefore  not  re^a- 
larly  before  the  Court.     The  qnestion 
whether  a  peer  could  be  required  to 
enter  into  recognisances  on  a  charge  of 
libel  was  argued  at  great  length,  and 
decided  by  a  majority  of  the  Judges 
in  favour  of  the  crown.     The  prisoners 
then  pleaded  Not  Qtultpr.     That  day 
fortnight,  the  twenty-ninth  of  Jane, 
was  fixed  for  their  trial.   In  the  mean* 
time  they  were  allowed  to  be  at  large 
on  their  own  recognisances.  Thecrovn 
lawyers  acted  prudently  in   not  »• 
quiring    sureties.      For  Halifax  had 
arranged    that    twenty  one  temporal 
peers    of    the    highest    consideratioD 
should  be  ready  to  put  in  bail,  three 
for  each  defendant ;  and  such  a  mani* 

•  Van  Cittera,  Jime  if.  1688;  LuttwITi 
Diary,  June  18. 
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festation  of  the  feeling  of  the  nobility 
would  have  been  no  slight  blow  to  the 
gorernment.  It  was  dso  known  that 
one  of  the  most  opulent  Dissenters  of 
the  City  had  begged  that  he  might 
hare  the  honour  of  giving  security  for 
Ken. 

The  Bishops  were  now  permitted  to 
depart  to  their  own  homes.  The  common 
people,  who  did  not  understand  the 
nature  of  the  legal  proceedings  which 
Had  takea  place  in  the  King's  Bench, 
and  who  saw  that  their  favourites  had 
been  brought  to  Westminster  Hall  in 
custody  and  were  suffered  to  go  away 
in  freedom,  imagined  that  the  good 
cause  was  prospering.  Loud  acclama- 
tions were  raised.  The  steeples  of  the 
churches  sent  forth  joyous  peals.  Sprat 
was  amazed  to  hear  the  bells  of  his  own 
Abbey  ringing  merrily.  He  promptly 
silenced  them;  but  his  interference 
caused  much  angry  muttering.  The 
Bishops  found  it  difficult  to  escape  from 
the  importunate  crowd  of  their  well- 
wishers.  Lloyd  was  detained  in  Palace 
Yard  by  admirers  who  struggled  to 
touch  his  hands  and  to  kiss  &e  skirt 
of  his  robe,  till  Clarendon,  with  some 
Realty,  rescued  him  and  conveyed 
bim  home  by  a  bypath.  CartTwright^  it 
18  said,  was  so  tmwise  as  to  mingle  with 
the  crowd.  A  person  who  saw  his  epi- 
scopal habit  asked  and  received  nis 
blessing.  A  bystander  cried  out,  "  Do 
you  know  who  blessed  you  ?  "  "  Surely," 
Mid  he  who  had  just  been  honoured 
by  the  benediction,  "  it  was  one  of  the 
Seren,"  "No,"  said  the  other,  "it  is 
tbe  Popish  Bishop  of  Chester.*'  "Popish 
Jog,"  cried  the  enraged  Protestant; 
"take  your  blessing  back  again." 

Such  was  the  concourse,  and  such  the 
agitation,  that  the  Dutch  Ambassador 
was  surprised  to  see  the  day  close  with- 
out an  insurrection.  The  King  had  been 
«aioc8  and  irritable.  In  order  that  he 
'''"ght  be  ready  to  suppress  any  dis- 
turbance, he  had  passed  the  morning 
JD  reviewing  several  battalions  of  in- 
fantry in  Hyde  Park,  It  is,  however, 
°y  no  means  certain  that  his  troops 
wodd  have  stood  by  him  if  he  had 
Deeded  their  services.  When  Sancroft 
'^®d  Lambeth,  in  the  afternoon,  he 
found  the  footguards,  who  were  quar- 


tered in  that  suburb,  assembled  before 
the  gate  of  his  palace.  They  formed  in 
two  lines  on  his  right  and  left,  and 
asked  his  benediction  as  he  went  through 
them.  He  with  difficulty  prevented 
them  from  lighting  a  bonfire  in  honour 
of  his  return  to  his  dwelling.  There 
were,  however,  many  bonfires  that  even- 
ing in  the  City.  Two  Roman  Catholics, 
who  were  so  indiscreet  as  to  beat  some 
boys  for  loining  in  these  rejoicings, 
were  seized  by  the  mob,  stripped  naked, 
and  ignominiously  branded.* 

Sir  Edward  Hales  now  came  to  de- 
mand fees  from  those  who  had  lately 
been  his  prisoners.  They  refused  to 
pay  anything  for  a  detention  which  they 
regarded  as  illegal  to  an  officer  whose 
commission  was,  on  their  principles,  a 
nullity.  The  Lieutenant  hinted  very 
intelligibly  that>  if  they  came  into  his 
hands  again,  they  should  be  put  into 
heavy  irons  and  should  lie  on  bare 
stones.  "  We  are  under  our  King's  dis- 
pleasure," was  the  answer ;  "  and  most 
deeply  do  we  feel  it :  but  a  fellow  sub- 
ject who  threatens  us  does  but  lose  his 
breath."  It  is  easy  to  imagine  with 
what  indignation  the  people,  excited  as 
they  were,  must  have  learned  that  a 
renegade  from  the  Protestant  faith,  who 
held  a  command  in  defiance  of  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  England,  had  dared 
to  menace  divines  of  venerable  age  and 
dignity  with  all  the  barbarities  of  Lol- 
lard's Tower.f 

Before  the  day  of  trial  the  agitation 
had  spread  to  the  farthest  cor- 
ners  of  the  island.  From  ^hepub. 
Scotland  the  Bishops  received  "«">»"«»• 
letters  assuring  them  of  the  sympathy 
of  the  Presbyterians  of  that  country,  so 
long  and  so  bitterly  hostile  to  prelacy,  t 
The  people  of  Cornwall,  a  fierce,  bold, 
and  athletic  race,  among  whom  there 
was  a  stronger  provincial  feeling  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  realm,  were 
greatly  moved  by  the  danger  of  Tre- 
lawney,  whom  they  reverenced  less  as 
a  ruler  of  the  Church  than  as  the  head 

*  For  the  events  of  this  day  see  the  State 
Trials ;  Clarendon's  Diary  ;  Luttrell'g  Diary  ; 
Yan  Citters,  June  ^. ;  Johnstone,  June  18. ; 
Bevolntion  Politics. 

t  Johnstone,  June  18. 1688;  Evelyn's  Diary, 
June  29. 
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of  an  honourable  house,  and  the  heir 
through  twenty  descents  of  ancestors 
who  had  been  of  great  note  before  the 
Normans  had  set  foot  on  English 
ground.  All  over  the  country  the  pea- 
sants chanted  a  ballad  of  which  the 
burden  is  still  remembered : 

*"  And  shall  Trelawney  die,  and  shall  Tr^w- 
ney  die  ? 
Then   thirty  thousand  Cornish  boys  will 
know  the  reamn  why." 

The  miners  from  their  caverns  reechoed 
the  song  with  a  variation : 

''Then  twenty  thousand  nnder  ground  will 
know  the  reason  why."  • 

The  rustics  in  many  parts  of  the 
'Country  loudly  expressed  a  strange 
hope  which  had  never  ceased  to  live  m 
their  hearts.  Their  Protestant  Duke, 
their  beloved  Monmouth,  would  sud- 
denly appear,  would  lead  them  to  vic- 
tory, and  would  tread  down  the  King 
and  the  Jesuits  under  his  feet.t 

The  ministers  were  appalled.  Even 
Jeffireys  would  gladlv  have  retraced  his 
steps.  He  charged  Clarendon  with 
friendly  messages  to  the  Bishops,  and 
threw  on  others  the  blame  of  the  prose- 
cution which  he  had  himself  recom- 
mended. Sunderland  again  ventured 
to  recommend  concession.  The  late 
auspicious  birth,  he  said,  had  given  the 
King  an  excellent  opportunity  of  with- 
drawing from  a  position  full  of  danger 
and  inconvenience  without  incurring 
the  reproach  of  timidity  or  of  caprice. 
On  such  happy  occasions  it  had  been 
usual  for  sovereigns  to  make  the  hearts 
of  subjects  glad  bv  acts  of  clemency ; 
and  nothing  could  be  more  advanta- 
geous to  the  Prince  of  Wales  than  that 
£e  should,  while  still  in  his  cradle,  be 
the  peacemaker  between  his  father  and 
the  agitated  nation.  But  the  King's 
resolution  was  fixed.  "  I  will  go  on," 
he  said.  "  I  have  been  only  too  indul- 
gent. Indulgence  ruined  my  father."  | 
The  artful  minister  found  that 
ofsandnr!  his  advice  had  been  formerly 
*^'*'  taken  only  because  it  had  been 
shaped  to  suit  the  royal  temper,  and 

*  *  This  fact  was  commnnioated  to  me  in  the 
most  obliging  manner  by  the  Beverend  B.  S. 
Hawker  of  Morwenstow  in  GomwaU. 
t  Johnstone,  Jnne  18. 1688. 

Jidda,  •'^^1688. 


thaty  &om  the  moment  at  which  he 
began  to  counsel  well,  he  began  to 
counsel  in  vain.  He  had  shown  some 
signs  of  slackness  in  the  proceeding 
against  Magdalene  College.  He  had 
recently  attempted  to  convince  the 
King  that  TyrconneVs  scheme  of  con- 
fiscating the  property  of  the  English 
colonists  in  Ireland  was  full  of  dangec, 
and  had,  with  the  help  of  Powis  and 
Bellasyse,  so  far  succeeaed  that  the  exe- 
cution of  the  design  had  been  post- 
poned for  another  year.  Bnt  this 
timidity  and  scrupulosity  had  exdted 
disgust  and  suspicion  in  the  loyil 
mind.*  The  day  of  retribution  had  ai- 
rived.  Sunderland  was  in  the  same 
situation  in  which  his  rival  Bochester 
had  been  some  months  before.  Each  of 
the  two  statesmen  in  turn  experieneed 
the  misery  of  clutching  with  an  agonix- 
ing  grasp,  power  which  was  percratiUj 
sUppingaway.  Each  in  turn  ssw  his 
suggestions  scornfully  rejected.  Both 
endured  the  pain  of  reading  displeasaie 
and  distrust  in  the  countenance  aid 
demeanour  of  their  master ;  yet  hoth 
were  by  their  country  held  responriWe 
for  those  crimes  and  errora  from  which 
they  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him.  While  he  sufl|>ected  them  of  trying 
to  win  popularity  at  the  expense  of  his 
authority  and  dignity,  the  public  toice 
loudly  accused  Siem  of  trying  to  win 
his  favour  at  the  expense  of  their  ovd 
honour  and  of  the  general  weiL  Yet, 
in  spite  of  mortifications  and  humilia- 
tions, they  both  clung  to  office  with  the 
gripe  of  drowning  men.  Both  attempted 
to  propitiate  the  King  by  a£feotiog  a 
wilUngness  to  be  reconciled  to  hit 
Church.  But  there  was  a  ^int  at 
which  Bochester  was  determined  to 
stop.  He  wenttothe  verge  of  apostasy: 
but  there  he  recoiled :  and  the  wow 
in  consideration  of  the  firmness  with 
which  he  refused  to  take  the  final  step. 
granted  him  a  liberal  amnesty  &r  iH 
former  compliances.  Sunder-  ^^^ 
land,  less  scrupulous  and  less  J^vt 
sensible  of  shame,  resolved  to  tanm 
atone  for  his  late  moderation,  ^^"^"^ 

*  Sunderland's  own  narratire  is,  of  obk^ 
not  to  be  implicitly  trusted.  But  he  Tooobn 
Oodolphin  as  a  wLtneas  of  what  took  pli0 
lesjpecting  theliidi  Act  of  i 
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and  to  recover  the  royal  confidence,  by 
an  act  which,  to  a  mind  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  religions  truth,  must 
have  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  most 
flagitious  of  crimes,  and  which  even  men 
of  l^e  world  regard  as  the  last  excess 
of  baseness.  About  a  week  before  the 
day  fixed  for  the  great  trial,  it  was  pub- 
licly announced  that  he  was  a  Papist. 
The  King  talked  with  delight  of  this 
triumph  of  divine  grace.  Courtiers  and 
envoys  kept  their  countenances  as  well 
M  they  could  while  the  renegade  pro- 
tested tiiat  he  had  been  long  convinced 
of  the  impossibility  of  finding  salvation 
oat  of  the  communion  of  Rome,  and 
tiiat  his  conscience  would  not  let  him 
rest  till  he  had  renounced  the  heresies 
in  which  he  had  been  brought  up.  The 
news  spread  fast.  At  all  the  coffee- 
houses it  was  told  how  the  prime  mi- 
nister of  England,  his  feet  bare,  and  a 
taper  in  his  hand^  had  repaired  to  the 
royal  chapel  and  knocked  humbly  for 
admittance ;  how  a  priestly  voice  from 
within  had  demanded  who  was  there ; 
how  Sunderland  had  made  answer  that 
a  poor  sinner  who  had  long  wandered 
ftom  the  true  Church  entreated  her  to 
recdve  and  to  absolve  him ;  how  the 
doors  were  opened ;  and  how  the  neo- 
pltyte  partoc^  of  the  holy  mysteries.* 

This  scandalous  apostasy  could  not 
Trial  but  heighten  the  interest  with 
g^»  which  the  nation  looked  for- 
ward to  the  day  vFhen  the  fate 
of  the  seven  brave  ccmfessors  of  the 
Ei^lish  Church  was  to  be  decided.  To 
pack  a  jury  was  now  the  great  object 
of  the  King.  The  crown  lawyers  were 
ordered  to  make  strict  inquiry  as  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  persons  who  were 
registered  in  the  freeholders'  book.  Sir 
Sunuel  Astiy,  Clerk  of  the  Crown, 
whose  duty  it  was,  in  cases  of  this 
description,  to  select  the  names,  was 
summoned  to  the  palace,  and  had  an 
interview  with  James  in  the  presence 
of  the  Chancellor.f  Sir  Samuol  seems 
to  have  done  his  best  For,  among  the 
forty  eight  persons  whom  he  nominated, 

.  «.  _«.         J«">«  21.   Jane  28.  ,„„^        .  .. 

•Barfflon,   j^y^,    l^ifsT  ^^^i  '^^^^' 

Jaotft.  ^^  June  36.       _  .     _^ 

TS^;  Van  Ctttera,   j^p^;  Johmtone, 
Jllj  S.  1686 ;  The  Gonverts,  a  poem, 
t  Olaraiikm'8  Diary,  June  21. 1686. 


were  said  to  be  several  servants  of  the 
King,  and  several  Roman  Catholics.* 
But  as  the  counsel  for  the  Bishops  had 
a  right  to  strike  off*  twelve,  these  per- 
sons were  removed.  The  crown  lawyers 
also  struck  off  twelve.  The  list  was 
thus  reduced  to  twenty  four.  The  first 
twelve  who  answered  to  their  names 
were  to  try  the  issue. 

On  the  twenty  ninth  of  June,  "West- 
minster Hall,  Old  and  New  Palace  Yard, 
and  all  the  neighbouring  streets  to  a 
great  distance  were  thronged  with  peo- 
ple. Such  an  auditory  had  never  before 
and  has  never  since  been  assembled  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  Thirty 
five  temporal  peers  of  the  realm  were 
counted  in  the  crowd.t 

All  the  four  Judges  of  the  Court 
were  on  the.  bench.  Wright,  who 
presided,  had  been  raised  to  his  high 
place  over  the  heads  of  many  abler  and 
more  learned  men  solelj  on  account  of 
his  unscrupulous  servility.  Allibone 
was  a  Papist,  and  owed  his  situation 
to  that  dispensing  power,  the  legality 
of  which  was  now  in  question.  Hollo- 
way  had  hitherto  been  a  serviceable 
tool  of  the  government.  Even  Powell, 
whose  character  for  honesty  stood  high, 
had  borne  a  part  in  some  proceedings 
which  it  is  impossible  to  defend.  He 
had,  in  the  great  case  of  Sir  Edward 
Hales,  with  some  hesitation,  it  is  true, 
and  after  some  delay,  concurred  with 
the  majority  of  the  bench,  and  had 
thus  brought  on  his  character  a  stain 
which  his  honourable  conduct  on  this 
day  completely  effhced. 

The  counsel  were  by  no  means 
ftrirly  matched.  The  govemment  had 
required  from  its  law  officers  serrvices 
so  odious  and  disgraceful  that  all  the 
ablest  jurists  and  advocates  of  the 
Tory  party  had,  one  after  another, 
refiised  to  comply,  and  had  been  dis- 
missed from  their  employments.  Sir 
Thomas  Powis,  the  Attorney  General, 
was  scarcely  of  the  third  rank  in  his 
profession.  Sir  William  Williams,  the 
Solicitor  General,  had  great  abilities 
and  dauntless  courage :  but  he  wanted 
discretion;    he  loved  wrangling;    he 

-.  <»■       «.^i  June 26.  -^_« 

*  Van  Citters,  713757  1688. 
t  Johnstone,  July  2. 1688. 
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had  no  command  over  his  temper ;  and 
he    was    hated  and  despised  by  all 
political  parties.      The  most  conspi- 
cuous assistants  of  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor  were  Serjeant  Trinder,  a  Ro- 
man  Catholic,  and  Sir  Bartholomew 
Shower,  Recorder  of  London,  who  had 
some  legal  learning,  but  whose  fulsome 
apologies  and  endless  repetitions  were 
the  jest  of  Westminster  Hall.      The 
government  had  wished  to  secure  the 
services    of   Maynard:    but    he    had 
plainly  declared  that  he  could  not  in 
conscience  do  what  was  asked  of  him.* 
On  the  other    side    were    arrayed 
almost  all  the  eminent  forensic  talents 
of  the  age.     Sawyer  and  Finch,  who, 
at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  James, 
had  been  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Gene- 
ral, and  who,  during  the  persecution  of 
the  Whigs  in  the  late  reign,  had  served 
the  crown  with  but  too  mudti  vehe- 
mence and  success,  were  of  counsel  for 
the    defendants.      With    them    were 
joined  two  persons  who,  since  age  had 
diminished  the  activity  of  Maynard, 
were  reputed  the  two  best  lawyers  that 
could  be  found  in  the  Inns  of  Court ; 
Pemberton,  who  had,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Second,  been  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King's  Bench,  who  had  been 
removed    &om    his    high    place    on 
account  of  his  humanity  and  modera- 
tion, and  who  had  resumed  his  practice 
at  the  bar;   and  Pollexfen,  who  had 
long  been  at  the  head  of  the  Western 
circuit,  and  who,  though  he  had  in- 
curred much  unpopularity  by  holding 
briefs  for  the  crown  at  the  Bloody 
Assizes,  and  particularly  by  appearing 
against  Alice  Lisle,  was  known  to  be 
at  heart  a  Whig,  if  not  a  republican. 
Sir  Creswell  Levinz  was  also  there,  a 
man  of  great  knowledge  and  experience, 
but  of  singularly  timid  nature.     He 
had    been  removed  from    the  bench 
some  years  before,   because  he    was 
afraid  to   serve  the  purposes  of  the 
government.     He  was  now  afiraid  to 
appear  as  the  advocate  of  the  Bishops, 
and  had  at  first  refused  to  receive  their 
retainer :  but  it  had  been  intimated  to 
him  by  the  whole  body  of  attorneys 
who  employed  him  that,  if  he  declined 

*  JohnBtone,  July  2. 1688. 


this    brie^    he    should    never   haie 
another.* 

Sir  George  Treby,  an  able  and 
zealous  Whig,  who  had  been  Recorder 
of  London  under  the  old  charter,  was 
on  the  same  side.  Sir  John  Hdt,  a 
still  more  eminent  Whig  lawyer,  vas 
not  retained  for  the  defence,  in  conse- 
quence, it  should  seem,  of  some  prg'n- 
dice  conceived  against  him  by  Ssd- 
croft^  but  was  privately  consulted  on 
the  case  by  the  Bishop  of  London.t 
The  junior  counsel  for  the  Bishope 
was  a  young  barrister  named  John 
Somers.  He  had  no  advantages  of 
birth  or  fortune ;  nor  had  he  yet  had 
any  opportunity  of  distinguishing  him- 
se&  before  the  eyes  of  the  pubUc:  bnt 
his  genius,  his  industry,  his  great  and 
various  accomplishments,  were  wdl 
known  to  a  small  circle  of  friends; 
and,  in  spite  of  his  Whig  opinions,  his 
pertinent  and  lucid  mode  of  arguing 
and  the  constant  propriety  of  bis 
demeanour  had  already  secured  to  him 
the  ear  of  the  Court  of  King^s  Bendt 
The  importance  of  obtaining  his  a^ 
vices  had  been  strongly  represented  to 
the  Bishops  by  Johnstone;  and  Pol- 
lexfen, it  is  said,  had  declared  that  no 
man  in  Westminster  Hall  was  so  well 
qualified  to  treat  a  historical  and  con- 
stitutional question  as  Somers. 

The  jury  was  sworn.  It  consisted 
of  persons  of  highly  respectable  statioo. 
The  foreman  was  Sir  Roger  Langlej,  a 
baronet  of  old  and  honourable  fanuly. 
With  him  were  joined  a  knight  and 
ten  esquires,  several  of  whom  an 
known  to  have  been  men  of  huge 
possessions.  There  were  some  Non- 
conformists in  the  number ;  for  the 
Bishops  had  wisely  resolved  not  to 
show  any  distrust  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenters.  One  name  excited  consi- 
derable alarm,  that  of  Michael  Arnold. 
He  was  brewer  to  the  palace ;  and  it 
was  apprehended  that  the  govemment 
counted  on  his  voice.  The  story  goes 
that  he   complained    bitterly   of  the 

•  Johnstone,  Jnly  2.  1688.  The  editor  of 
Levinz's  Reports  represses  great  wonder  that, 
after  the  Bevolntion,  Levinz  was  notrqitettd 
on  the  bench.  The  facts  related  by  Johnitoofl 
may  perhaps  explain  the  seeming  injtutioe. 

t  I  draw  this  inference  from  a  I^ts  ^ 
Compton  to  Bancroft,  dated  the  18th  of  Jan0> 
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position  in  which  he  found  himself. 
"Whatever  I  do,"  he  said,  "I  am  sure 
to  be  half  rained.  If  I  say  Not  Guilty, 
I  shall  brew  no  more  for  the  King; 
and  if  I  say  Ghiilty,  I  shall  brew  no 
more  for  anybody  else."* 

The  trial  then  commenced,  a  trial 
which,  even  when  coolly  perused  after 
the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century  and 
a  hal^  has  all  the  interest  of  a  drama. 
The  advocates  contended  on  both  sides 
with  £ur  more  than  professional  keen- 
ness and  vehemence ;  the  audience 
listened  with  as  much  anxiety  as  if  the 
fete  of  every  one  of  them  was  to  be 
decided  by  the  verdict ;  and  the  turns 
of  fortiine  were  so  sudden  and  amazing 
that  ^e  multitude  repeatedly  passed 
in  a  idngle  minute  from  anxiety  to 
exultation,  and  back  again  &om  exulta- 
tion to  still  deeper  anxiety. 

The  informalion  chargeid  the  Bishops 
with  having  written  or  published,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  a  false, 
malicious,  and  seditious  libeL  The 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  first  tried  to 
prove  the  writing.  For  this  purpose 
several  persons  were  called  to  speak  to 
the  hands  of  the  Bishops.  But  thft 
witnesses  were  so  unwilling  that  hardly 
a  single  plain  answer  could  be  extracted 
from  any  of  them.  Pemberton,  Pol- 
lexfen,  and  Levinz  contended  that  there 
was  no  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury. 
Two  of  the  Judges,  Holloway  and 
Powell,  declared  themselves  of  the 
same  opinion ;  and  the  hopes  of  the 
spectators  rose  high.  All  at  once  the 
crown  lawyers  announced  their  inten- 
tion to  take  another  line.  Powis,  with 
shame  and  reluctance  which  he  could 
not  dissemble,  put  into  the  witness 
box  Blathwayt,  a  Clerk  of  the  Privy 
Council,  who  had  been  present  when 
the  King  interrogated  the  Bishops. 
Blathwayt  swore  that  he  had  heard 
them  own  their  signatures.  His  testi- 
mony was  decisive.  ""Why,"  said 
Judge  Holloway  to  the  Attorney, 
"when  you  had  such  evidence,  did 
not  you  produce  it  at  first,  without  all 
this  waste  of  time  ?  "  It  soon  appeared 
why  the  counsel  for  the  crown  had 
been  unwilUng,  without  absolute  neces- 

*  Revolntion  PoliticB. 


sity,  to  resort  to  this  mode  of  proof. 
Pemberton  stopped  Blathwayt,  sub- 
jected him  to  a  searching  cross  exami- 
nation, and  insisted  upon  having  all  that 
had  passed  between  the  King  and  the 
defendants  fully  related.  "  That  is  a 
pretty  thing  indeed,"  cried  Williams. 
"Do  you  think,"  said  Powis,  "that you 
are  at  liberty  to  ask  our  witnesses  any 
impertinent  question  that  comes  into 
your  heads  ?  "  The  advocates  of  the 
Bishops  were  not  men  to  be  so  put 
down.  *'  He  is  sworn,"  said  Pollexfen, 
"to  tell  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth; 
and  an  answer  we  must  and  will  have." 
The  witness  shufled,  equivocated,  pre- 
tended to  misunderstand  the  questions, 
implored  the  protection  of  the  Court. 
But  he  was  in  hands  from  which  it 
was  not  easy  to  escape.  At  length  the 
Attorney  again  interposed.  "If,"  he 
said,  "you  persist  in  asking  such  a 
question,  tell  us,  at  least,  what  use  you 
m*ean  to  make  of  it."  Pemberton,  who, 
through  the  tdiole  trial,  did  his  duty 
manfully  and  ably,  replied  without 
hesitation ;  "  My  Lords,  I  will  answer 
Mr.  Attorney.  I  will  deal  plainly  with 
the  Court.  If  the  Bishops  owned  this 
paper  under  a  promise  from  His  Ma- 
jesty that  their  confession  should  not 
be  used  against  them,  I  hope  that  no 
imfair  advantage  will  be  taken  of 
theuL"  "You  put  on  His  Majesty 
what  I  dare  hardly  name,"  said 
Williams.  "Since  you  will  be  so 
pressing,  I  demand,  for  the  King,  that 
the  question  may  be  recorded."  "  What 
do  you  mean,  Mr.  Solicitor?"  said 
Sawyer,  interposing.  "  I  know  what  I 
mean,"  said  the  apostate:  "I  desire 
that  the  question  may  be  recorded  in 
Court."  "  Record  what  you  will.  lam 
not  afraid  of  you,  Mr.  Solicitor,"  said 
Pemberton.  Then  came  a  loud  and 
fierce  altercation,  which  Wright  could 
with  difficulty  quiet.  In  other  cir- 
cumstances, he  would  probably  have 
ordered  the  question  to  be  recorded, 
and  Pemberton  to  be  committed.  But 
on  this  great  day  the  unjust  Judge  was 
overawed.  He  often  cast  a  side  glance 
towards  the  thick  rows  of  Earls  and 
Barons  by  whom  he  was  watched,  and 
before  whom,  in  the  next  Parliament^ 
he  might  stand  at  the  bar.    He  looked, 
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a  bystander  said,  as  if  all  the  peers 
present  had  halters  in  their  pockets.''^ 
At  length  Blathwayt  was  forced  to 
give  a  Ml  account  of  what  had  passed. 
It  appeared  that  the  King  had  entered 
into  no  express  covenant  with  the 
Bishops.  But  it  appeared  also  that 
the  Bishops  might  not  unreasonably 
think  that  there  was  an  implied  en- 
gagement. Indeed,  &om  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  crown  lawyers  to  put  the 
Olerk  of  the  Council  into  the  witness 
box,  and  &om  the  yehemence  with 
which  they  objected  to  Pemberton's 
cross  examination,  it  is  plain  that  they 
were  themselves  of  this  opinion. 

However,  the  handwriting  was  now 
proved.  But  a  new  and  serious  ob- 
jection was  raised.  It  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  the  Bishops  had 
written  the  alleged  libeL  It  was  ne- 
cessaiy  to  prove  also  that  they  had 
written  it  in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
And  not  only  was  it  out  of  the  power 
at  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  to  prove 
this ;  but  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
defendants  to  prove  the  contrary.  For 
it  so  happened  that  Bancroft  had  never 
once  left  the  palace  at  Lambeth  from 
the  time  when  the  Order  in  Council 
appeared  till  after  the  petition  was  in 
the  King's  hands.  The  whole  case  for 
the  prosecution  had  therefore  com- 
pletely broken  down ;  and  the  audience, 
with  great  glee,  expected  a  speedy  ac- 
quittal ^ 

The  crown  lawyers  then  changed 
their  ground  again,  abandoned  aho- 
gether  the  charge  of  writing  a  libel, 
and  undertook  to  prove  that  the  Bishops 
had  published  a  libel  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex.  The  difficulties  were  great. 
The  delivery  of  the  petition  to  the 
King  was  undoubtedly,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  a  publication.  But  how  was 
this  delivery  to  be  proved  ?  No  person 
had  been  present  at  the  audience  in  the 
royal  closet,  except  the  King  and  the 
defendants.  The  King  could  not  well 
be  sworn.  It  was  therefore  only  by 
the  admissions  of  the  defendants  that 
the  fact  of  publication  coold  be  estA- 
blished.  BMhwayt  was  again  examined, 

«  This  is  the  expression  of  an  eyewitness. 
It  is  in  a  newsletter  in  the  Mackintosh  Ck>l- 
lection. 


but  in  vain.  He  well  remembered,  hp 
said,  that  the  Bishops  owned  their 
hands ;  but  he  did  not  remember  that 
they  owned  the  paper  which  lay  on  the 
table  of  the  Privy  Council  to  be  the 
same  paper  which  they  had  deU?end 
to  the  King,  or  that  they  were  even 
interrogated  on  that  point.  Serenl 
other  official  men  who  had  been  in 
attendance  on  the  Council  were  callei 
and  among  them  Samuel  Fe]^  Se- 
cretary of  the  Admiralty ;  but  none  of 
them  could  remember  that  aoytluDf 
was  said  about  the  delivery.  It  wm 
to  no  purpose  that  Williams  put  lead- 
ing questions  tiU  the  counsel  on  tiie 
other  side  declared  that  such  twisting 
such  wiredrawing  was  never  seen  in  a 
court  of  justice,  and  till  Wrig^faimadf 
was  forced  to  admit  that  the  Soiidtoi's 
mode  of  examination  was  contoazjto 
all  rule.  As  witness  after  witaeaa  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  roan  of  hngfater 
and  shouts  of  triumph  which  the  Jndfes 
did  not  even  attempt  to  silence,  abook 
thefaalL 

It  seemed  that  at  leng^  this  hanl 
fight  had  been  won.     The  case  &r  tiie 
crown  was  dosed.    Had  the  eomaelfiff 
the  Bishops  remained  silent,  an  aemittal 
was  certain;  fen*  nothing  irtuck  ^ 
most  conmpt  and  shameless  Judge  oodd 
venture  to  call  legal  evidence  of  paUi- 
cstion  had  been  given.      The  Chief 
Justice  was  beginning  to  diaige  titt 
jury,  and  would  undoubtedly  hsTe  di- 
rected them  to  acquit  the  defendanta; 
but  Finch,  too  anxious  to  be  foMj 
discreety  interfered,  and  begged  to  be 
heard.    "  If  you  will  bo  heard,"  aaid 
Wright,  "  you  shall  be  head;  but 70a 
do  not  understand' your  own  intocsti''' 
The  other  counsel  for  the  defence  made 
Finch  fflt  down,  and  begged  the  (Soaf 
Justice  to  proceed.     He  was  aboatto 
do  so,  when  a  messenger  came  to  tbe 
Solicitor  General  with  news  that  Loi^ 
Sunderland  could  prove  iite  pabHeatioD, 
and  would  come  down  to  the  oouitiai* 
mediately.     Wright  maUcionsIy  told 
the  'Counsel  for  the  defence  tiitt  tbey 
.had  only  themselves  to  thank  fbr  tie 
turn  vrmch  things  had  taken.    Tbe 
countenances  of  the  great  nultitoda 
feU.    Finch  was,  during  some  boors, 
the  most  unpe^pnlar  man  in  the  coontij. 
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Wliy  could  lie  not  sit  still  as  his  betters, 
Sawyer,  Pemberton,  and  Pollexfen,  had 
done?  His  love  of  meddling,  his  am- 
bition to  make  a  fine  speech,  had  ruined 
eyerything. 

Meanwhile  the  Lord  President  was 
bronght  in  a  sedan  chair  through  the 
ball.  Not  a  hat  moved  as  he  passed ; 
and  many  voices  cried  out  "Popish 
dog."  He  came  into  court  pale  and 
trembling,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  and  gave  his  evidence  in  a 
faltering  voice.  He  swore  that  the 
Bishops  had  informed  him  of  their  in- 
tention to  present  a  petition  to  the 
King,  and  that  they  had  been  admitted 
into  the  royal  closet  for  that  purpose. 
This  circumstance,  coupled  with  the 
circumstance  that,  after  thev  left  the 
doset,  there  was  in  the  King's  hands  a 
petition  signed  by  them,  was  such  proof 
as  might  reasonably  satisfy  a  jury  of 
the  feet  of  the  publication. 

Publication  m  Middlesex  was  then 
proved.  But  was  the  paper  thus  pub- 
lished a  false,  malicious,  and  seditious 
libel  ?  Hitherto  the  matter  in  dispute 
had  been  whether  a  fact  which  every- 
body well  knew  to  be  true  cotdd  be 
proved  according  to  technical  rules  of 
eTidence ;  but  now  the  contest  became 
one  of  deeper  interest.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  inquire  into  the  limits  of  pre- 
rogative and  liberty,  into  the  right  of 
the  King  to  dispense  with  statutes, 
into  the  right  of  the  subject  to  petition 
for  the  redress  of  grievances.  During 
three  hours  the  counsel  for  the  peti- 
tioners argued  with  great  force  in  de- 
fence of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  constitution,  and  proved  from  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  Bishops  had  afi&rmed  no  more  than 
the  truth  when  they  represented  to  the 
King  that  the  dispensing  power  which 
he  claimed  had  been  repeatedly  de- 
clared illegal  by  Parliament.  Somers 
rose  last.  He  spoke  little  more  than 
five  minutes :  but  every  word  was  full 
of  weighty  matter ;  and  when  he  sate 
down  his  reputation  as  an  orator  and  a 
constitutional  lawyer  was  established. 
He  went  through  the  expressions  which 
were  used  in  the  information  to  describe 
the  offence  imputed  to  the  Bishops,  and 
showed  that  every  word,  whether  ad-. 


jective  or  substantive,  was  altogether 
inappropriate.  The  offence  imputed 
was  a  false,  a  malicious,  a  seditious 
libel.  False  the  paper  was  not;  for 
every  fact  which  it  set  forth  had  been 
shown  from  the  journals  of  Parliament 
to  be  true.  Malicious  the  paper  was 
not ;  for  the  defendants  had  not  sought 
an  occasion  of  strife,  but  had  been 
placed  by  the  government  in  such  a 
situation  that  they  must  either  oppose 
themselves  to  the  royal  will,  or  violate 
the  most  sacred  obligations  of  con- 
science and  honour.  Seditious  the  paper 
was  not ;  for  it  had  not  been  scattered 
by  the  writers  among  the  rabble,  but 
delivered  privately  into  the  hands  of 
the  King  alone ;  and  a  libel  it  was  not, 
but  a  decent  petition  such  as,  by  the 
laws  of  England,  nay,  by  the  laws  of 
imperial  Rome,  by  the  laws  of  all  civi- 
lised states,  a  subject  who  thinks  him- 
self aggrieved  may  with  propriety  pre- 
sent to  the  sovereign. 

The  Attorney  replied  shortly  and 
feebly.  The  Solicitor  spoke  at  great 
length  and  with  great  acrimony,  and 
was  often  interrupted  by  the  clamours 
and  hisses  of  the  audience.  He  went 
so  far  as  to  lay  it  down  that  no  subject 
or  body  of  subjects,  except  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  had  a  right  to  petition 
the  King.  The  galleries  were  furious ; 
and  the  Chief  Justice  himself  stood 
aghast  at  the  effrontery  of  this  venal 
turncoat. 

At  length  Wright  proceeded  to  sum 
up  the  evidence.  His  language  showed 
that  the  awe  in  which  he  stood  of  the 
government  was  tempered  by  the  awe 
with  which  the  audience,  so  numerous, 
so  splendid,  and  so  strongly  excited, 
had  impressed 'him.  He  said  that  he 
would  give  no  opinion  on  the  question 
of  the  dispensing  power;  that  it  was 
not  necessary  for  him  to  do  so ;  that 
he  could  not  agree  with  much  of  the 
Solicitor's  speech ;  that  it  was  the  right 
of  the  subject  to  petition ;  but  that  the 
particular  petition  before  the  Court  was 
improperly  worded,  and  was,  in  the 
contemplation  of  law,  a  libeL  Allibone 
was  of  the  same  mind,  but,  in  giving 
his  opinion,  showed  such  gross  igno- 
rance of  law  and  history  as  brought  on 
him  the  contempt  of  all  who  heasd  hinu 
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Holloway  evaded  the  question  of  the 
dispensing  power;  but  said  that  the 
petition  seemed  to  him  to  be  such  as 
subjects  who  think  themselves  ag- 
grieved are  entitled  to  present,  and 
therefore  no  libel.  Powell  took  a  bolder 
course.  He  avowed  that,  in  his  judg- 
ment, the  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
was  a  nullity,  and  that  the  dispensing 
power,  as  lately  exercised,  was  utterly 
inconsistent  with  all  law.  If  these 
encroachments  of  prerogative  were  al- 
lowed, there  was  an  end  of  Parliaments. 
The  whole  legislative  authority  would 
be  in  the  King.  "  That  issue,  gentle- 
men," he  said,  "I  leave  to  Grod  and  to 
your  consciences."* 

It  was  dark  before  the  jury  retired 
to  consider  of  their  verdict.  The  night 
was  a  night  of  intense  anxiety.  Some 
letters  are  extant  which  were  de- 
spatched during  that  period  of  sus- 
pense, and  which  have  therefore  an 
interest  of  a  peculiar  kind.  "It  is 
very  late,"  wrote  the  Papal  Nuncio; 
"and  the  decision  is  not  yet  known. 
The  Judges  and  the  culprits  have  gone 
to  their  own  homes.  The  jury  remain 
together.  Tomorrow  we  shall  leam 
the  event  of  this  great  struggle." 

The  solicitor  for  the  Bishops  sate  up 
all  night  with  a  body  of  servants  on 
the  stairs  leading  to  the  room  where 
the  jury  was  consulting.  It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  watch  the  officers 
who  watched  the  doors ;  for  those  offi- 
cers were  supposed  to  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  crown,  and  might,  if  not  care- 
fully observed,  have  furnished  a  courtly 
juryman  with  food,  which  would  have 
enabled  him  to  starve  out  the  other 
eleven.  Strict  guard  was  therefore 
kept  Not  even  a  candle  to  light  a  pipe 
was  permitted  to  enter.  Some  basins 
of  water  for  washing  were  suffered  to 
pass  at  about  four  in  the  morning. 
The  jurymen,  raging  with  thirst,  soon 
lapped  up  the  whole.  Great  numbers 
of  people  walked  the  neighbouring 
streets  till  dawn.  Every  hour  a  mes- 
senger came  £rom  Whitehall  to  know 
what  was  passing.  Voices,  high  in 
altercation,were  repeatedly  heard  within 

*  See  the  proceedings  in  the  Collection  of 
State  Trials.  I  have  taken  some  touches  from 
Johnstone,  and  some  from  Van  Citters. 


the  room:    but  nothing  certain  was 
known.* 

At  first  nine  were  for  acquitting  and 
three  for  convicting.  Two  of  the  mi- 
nority soon  gave  way :  but  Arnold  was 
obstinate.  Thonuis  Austin,  a  country 
gentleman  of  great  estate,  who  had  paid 
dose  attention  to  the  evidence  aod 
speeches,  and  had  taken  full  notes, 
wished  to  argue  the  question.  Arnold 
declined.  He  was  not  used,  he  dog- 
gedly said,  to  reasoning  and  debating. 
His  conscience  was  not  satisfied ;  and 
he  should  not  acquit  the  Bishops.  "  If 
you  come  to  that,"  said  Austin,  "look 
at  me.  I  am  the  largest  and  strongest 
of  the  twelve ;  and  before  I  find  sncha 
petition  as  this  a  libd,  here  I  will  staj 
till  I  am  no  biffger  tham  a  tobacco 
pipe."  It  was  six  m  the  morning  before 
Arnold  yielded.  It  was  soon  known 
that  the  jury  were  agreed:  but  what 
the  verdict  would  be  was  still  a  secretf 

At  ten  the  Court  again  met  The 
crowd  was  greater  than  ever.  The  jmj 
appeared  in  their  box ;  and  there  was 
a  breathless  stillness. 

Sir  Samuel  Astry  spoke.  "  Do  yon 
find  the  defendants,  or  any  of  ^imw 
them,  guilty  of  the  misde-  •"* 
meanour  whereof  they  are  impeached, 
or  not  guilty?"  Sir  Boger  Lang^ey 
answered,  "  Not  Guilty."  As  the  words 
were  uttered,  Halifax  sprang  up  and 
waved  his  hat.  At  that  signal,  joyorft* 
benches  and  galleries  raised  a  p**'**' 
shout.  In  a  moment  ten  thonsand 
persons,  who  crowded  the  great  hall. 
replied  with  a  still  louder  shout,  irfiich 
made  the  old  oaken  roof  crack;  aod 
in  another  moment  the  innumerable 
throng  without  set  up  a  third  bona, 
which  was  heard  at  Temple  Bar.  The 
boats  which  covered  the  Thames  gave 
an  answering  cheer.  A  peal  of  gnu- 
powder  was  heard  on  the  water,  and 
another,  and  another ;  and  so,  in  a  few 
moments,  the  glad  tidings  went  flying 
past  the  Savoy  and  the  Friars  to  Lon- 
don Bridge,  and  to  the  forest  of  masts 
below.   As  the  news  spread,  streets  and 

*  Johnstone,  Jaly 2. 1688 ;  Letter tromVr. 
Ince  to  the  Archbishop,  dated  at  six  o'clockm 
the  morning ;  Tanner  MSa  ;  Bcvolutlon  Po- 
litics. 

t  Johnstone,  Jnly  2. 1688. 
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squares,  marketplaces  and  coffeehouses, 
broke  forth  into  acclamations.  Yet 
were  the  acclamations  less  strange  than 
the  weeping.  For  the  feelings  of  men 
had  been  woimd  up  to  such  a  point  that 
at  length  the  stem  English  nature,  so 
little  used  to  outward  signs  of  emotion, 
gare  way,  and  thousands  sobbed  aloud 
for  very  joy.  Meanwhile,  from  the  out- 
skirts of  the  multitude,  horsemen  were 
spurring  off  to  bear  along  all  the  great 
roads  intelh'gence  of  the  victory  of  our 
Church  and  nation.  Yet  not  even  that 
astounding  explosion  could  awe  the 
bitter  and  intrepid  spirit  of  the  Solici- 
tor. Striving  to  make  himself  heard 
above  the  din,  he  called  on  the  Judges 
to  commit  those  who  had  violated,  by 
clamour,  the  dignity  of  a  court  of  justice. 
One  of  the  rejoicing  populace  was  seized. 
But  the  tribunal  felt  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  punish  a  single  individual  for 
an  offence  common  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, and  dismissed  him  with  a  gentle 
reprimand.* 

It  was  vain  to  think  of  passing  at 
that  moment  to  any  other  business. 
Indeed  the  roar  of  the  multitude  was 
such  that,  during  half  an  hour,  scarcely 
a  word  could  be  heard  in  the  court. 
Williams  got  to  his  coach  amidst  a 
tempest  of  hisses  and  curses.  Cart- 
^ght,  whose  curiosity  was  ungovern- 
able, had  been  guilty  of  the  foUy  and 
indecency  of  coming  to  Westminster  in 
order  to  hear  the  decision.  He  was 
recognised  by  his  sacerdotal  garb  and 
by  his  corpulent  figure,  and  was  hooted 
through  the  hall.  "  Take  care,"  said 
one,  "of  the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing." 
"Make  room,"  cried  another,  "  for  the 
man  with  the  Pope  in  his  belly."t 

•  State  Trials ;  Oldmlxon,  739. ;  Claren- 
aon's  Diary,  June  25. 1688 ;  Johnstone,  July 

2;  Van  Citters,  July  ^. ;  Adda,  July  ^. ; 
I'DttPeU'g  Diary ;  BariUon,  July  ^. 

t  Van  Citters,  July  •^.  The  gravity  with 
'<rhlcli  he  tells  the  story  has  a  comic  effect. 
"  Ben  Biffichop  van  Chester  wie  seer  de  partie 
ran  bet  hof  houdt,  om  te  yoldoen  aan  syne 
pewoone  nieusgierigheyt,  hem  op  dien  tyt  in 
Westminster  Hall  mede  hebbende  laten  vin- 
den,  in  het  uytgaan  doorgaans  was  uytgekre- 
^  voor  een  grypende  wolf  in  schaaps  kleede- 
ren ;  en  hy  s^ide  een  heer  van  hooge  stature 
«i  voUyvig,  spotsgevryse  alomme  geroepen 
^a«  dat  men  voor  hem  plaats  moeste  maken, 
om  te  laten  passen,  gdyck  ook  geschiede,  om 


The  acquitted  prelates  took  refuge  in 
the  nearest  chapel  from  the  crowd  which 
implored  their  blessing.  Many  churches 
were  open  on  that  morning  throughout 
the  capital ;  and  many  pious  persons 
repaired  thither.  The  bells  of  all  the 
parishes  of  the  City  and  liberties  were 
ringing.  The  jury  meanwhile  could 
scarcely  make  their  way  out  of  the  hall. 
They  were  forced  to  shake  hands  with 
hundreds.  "  God  blefis  you ! "  cried  the 
people;  "God  prosper  your  families  I 
you  have  done  Hke  honest  goodnatured 
gentlemen :  you  have  saved  us  all  to- 
day." As  the  noblemen  who  had  at- 
tended to  support  the  good  cause  drove 
off,  they  flung  from  their  carriage  win- 
dows  handfiils  of  money,  and  bade  the 
crowd  drink  to  the  health  of  the  King, 
the  Bishops,  and  the  jury.* 

The  Attorney  went  with  the  tidings 
to  Sunderland,  who  happened  to  be 
conversing  with  the  Nuncio.  "  Never," 
said  Powis,  "  within  man's  memory, 
have  there  been  such  shouts  and  such 
tears  of  joy  as  today."!  The  King  had 
that  morning  visited  the  camp  on 
Hounslow  Heath.  Sunderland  instantly 
sent  a  courier  thither  with  the  news. 
James  was  in  Lord  Feversham's  tent 
when  the  express  arrived.  He  was 
greatly  disturbed,  and  exclaimed  in 
French,  "  So  much  the  worse  for  them." 
He  soon  set  out  for  London.  "While  he 
was   present,    respect    prevented   the 

dat  soo  sy  uytschreenwden  en  hem  in  hot 
aansigt  seyden,  hy  den  Paus  in  syn  buyck 
hadde." 

*  Luttrell ;  Tan  Citters,  July  ^.  1688. 
"  Soo  syn  in  tegendeel  gedagte  jury's  met  do 
uyterste  aoclamatie  en  alle  teyckenen  van 
gen^^enheyt  en  danckbaarheyt  in  het  door 
passeren  van  de  gemeente  ontvangen.  Hon- 
derden  vielen  haar  om  den  hals  met  alle  be- 
denckelycke  weweiisch  van  segen  en  gelnck 
over  hfiure  persoonen  en  familien,  om  dat  sy 
haar  so  heusch  en  eerlyck  buyten  verwag- 
tl&ge  ais  het  ware  in  desen  gedragon  hadden. 
Veele  van  de  grooten  en  kleynen  adel  wierpcn 
in  het  wegryden  handen  vol  gelt  ond^  de 
armen  luyden,  om  op  de  gesontheyt  van  dea 
Coning,  der  Heeren  Prelaten,  en  de  Jurys  te 
drincken." 

t  "  Mi  trovava  con  Milord  Sunderland  la 
stessa  mattina,  quando  venne  I'Awocato 
Generale  a  rendei^li  conto  del  successo,  e 
disse,  che  mai  pit!  a  memoria  d'huomini  si 
era  sentito  un  applause,  mescolato  di  voci  e 
lagrime  di  giubilo,  egual  a  quelle  che  veniva 
egli  di  vedere  in  quest*  occasione."— Adda, 
July  ^.  1688. 
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goldiers  from  giving  a  loose  to  their 
feelings ;  bat  he  had  scarcely  quitted 
the  camp  when  he  heard  a  great  shout- 
ing behind  him.  He  was  surprised,  and 
asked  what  that  uproar  meant.  "  No- 
thing,"  was  the  answer:  "the  soldiers 
are  glad  that  the  Bishops  are  acquit- 
ted.'* "Do  you  call  that  nothing  ?  "  said 
James.  And  then  he  repeated,  "So 
much  the  worse  for  them."  * 

He  might  well  be  out  of  temper.  His 
defeat  had  been  complete  and  most 
humiliating.  Had  the  prelates  escaped 
on  account  of  some  technical  defect  in 
the  case  for  the  crown,  had  they  escaped 
because  they  had  not  written  the  peti- 
tion in  Middlesex,  or  because  it  was 
impossible  to  prove,  according  to  the 
strict  rules  of  law,  that  they  had  deli- 
vered to  the  king  the  paper  for  which 
they  were  called  in  question,  the  prero- 
gative would  have  suffered  no  shock. 
Happily  for  the  country,  the  fact  of 
publication  had  been  fully  established. 
The  counsel  for  the  defence  had  there- 
fore been  forced  to  attcu^  the  dispens- 
ing power.  They  had  attacked  it  with 
great  learning,  eloquence,  and  boldness. 
The  advocates  of  the  government  had 
been  by  universal  acknowledgment 
overmatched  in  the  contest.  Not  a 
single  Judge  had  ventured  to  declare 
that  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was 
legal.  One  Judge  had  in  the  strongest 
terms  pronounced  it  illegal  The  lan- 
guage of  the  whole  town  was  that  the 
dispensing  power  had  received  a  fatal 
blow.  Findi,  who  had  the  day  before 
been  universally  reviled,  was  now  uni- 
versally applauded.  He  had  been  un- 
willing, it  was  said,  to  let  the  case  be 
decided  in  a  way  which  would  have  left 
the  great  constitutional  question  still 
doubtful  He  had  felt  that  a  verdict 
whidi  should  acquit  his  clientSi  without 
condemning  the  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence, would  be  but  half  a  victory.  It 
is  certain  that  Finch  deserved  neither 
the  reproaches  which  had  been  cast  on 
Mm  wnile  the  event  was  doubtfiil,  nor 
the  praises  which  he  received  when  it  had 
proved  happy.  It  was  absurd  to  blame 
him  because,  during  the  short  delay 

*  Burnet,  L  744. ;  Van  dttere,  July  A. 
1688.  ^ 


which  he  occasioned,  the  crown  Iswyen 
unexpectedly  discovered  new  evidcmce. 
It  was  equally  absurd  to  suppose  tint 
he  delib^tely  exposed  his  dients  to 
risk,  in  order  to  establish  a  ganeml 
principle ;  and  still  more  absurd  vas 
it  to  praise  him  for  idiat  woold  htm 
been  a  gross  violation  of  prafesBioiul 
duty. 

That  joyful  day  was  followed  bj  a 
not  less  joyful  evening.    The  Bishops, 
and  some  of  their  most  respectable 
friends,  in  vain  exerted  themselTes  to 
prevent  tumultuous  demonstratioiis  of 
public  feeling.    Never  within  the  bo- 
moiy  of  the  oldest,  not  even  on  that 
night  on  whidi  it  was  known  through 
London  that  the  army  of  Scotland  had 
declared  for  a  free  Parliament,  bad  the 
streets  been  in  such  a  glare  with  hoa- 
fires.     Bound    every  bonfire   crowds 
were  drinking  good  health  to  the  Bi- 
shops  and  coiSUsion  to  the  Vvp^. 
The  wmdowB  were  lighted  with  rovB 
of   candles.     Each  row   consisted  of 
seven;  and  the  taper  in  the  oeoto, 
which  was  taller  than  the  rest^  rapn- 
sented  the    Primate.     The   noise  of 
rockets,  squibs,  and  firearms,  was  in- 
cessant.    One  huge    pile    of  fiiggots 
blazed  right  in  fixmt  <^  the  great  gate 
of  Whitehall     Others  were  lig^  be- 
fore the  doOTS  of  Boman  CatholicpeeD. 
Lord   ArundeU    of  "Wardour   wa^ 
quieted  the  mob  with  a  little  iiKney: 
but  at  Salisbury  House  in  the  Stnsd 
an  attempt  at  resistance  was  made. 
Lord  Salisbury's  servants  sallied  oot 
and  fired:  but  they  killed  oidythe 
unfortunate  beadle  of  the  parish,  who 
had  come  thither  io  put  out  the  ist ; 
and  they  were  soon  routed  and  dHvea 
back  into  the  house.     None  of  the 
spectacles  of  that  night  interested  tiie 
common  people  so  much  as  oaevitb 
which  they  nad,  a  few  years  be&», 
been  familiar,  and  which  they  no** 
after  a  long  interval,   enjoyed  flice 
m<Mre,  the  burning  of  the  Pope.   Tlv 
once  &miliar  pageant  is  known  to  oor 
generation  only  by  descriptions  t^ 
engravings.     A  figure,  by  no  meais 
resembling  those  rude  representatioitf 
of  Guy  Fawkes  which  are  still  paadad 
on  the  fifth  of  November,  but  made  of 
wax  with  some  skill,  and  adooied  at 
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DO  tmall  expense  with  robes  and  a 
tiara,  was  mounted  on  a  chair  resem- 
Udng  that  in  which  the  Bishops  of 
Borne  are  still,  on  some  great  festivals, 
borne  through  Saint  Peter's  Church  to. 
the  high  altar.  His  Holiness  was 
generally  accompanied  by  a  train  of 
Cardinals  and  Jesuits.  At  his  ear 
stood  a  buffoon  disguised  as  a  devil 
with  horns  and  taiL  No  rich  andzeal- 
008  Protestant  grudged  his  guinea  on 
such  an  oceasion,  and,  if  rumour  could 
be  trusted,  the  cost  of  the  procession 
was  sometimes  not  less  than  a  thousand 
pounds.  After  the  Pope  had  been 
borne  some  time  in  state  over  the  heads 
of  the  multitude,  he  was  conmiitted  to 
the  flames  with  loud  acclamations.  In 
the  time  of  the  popularity  of  Gates 
and  Shaftesbury,  this  show  was  exhi- 
bited annually  in  Fleet  Street  before 
the  windows  of  the  Whig  Club  on  the 
aanivorsary  of  the  birth  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Such  was  the  celebri^  of 
these  grotesque  rites,  that  Barillon  once 
risked  his  life  in  order  to  peep  at  them 
finm  a  hiding  place.*  But,  &om  the 
daj  when  the  Eye  House  plot  was  dis- 
covered, till  the  day  of  the  acquittal  of 
the  Bishops,  the  ceremony  luid  been 
disused.  Now,  however,  several  Popes 
made  their  ^^>earanoe  in  different  piurts 
of  IiDBdan.  The  Nuncio  was  much 
ahodDed ;  and  the  King  was  more  hurt 
by  this  insult  to  his  Church  than  b^  all 
theokher  af&onts  whichhe  had  received. 
The  magistrates,  however,  could  do 
nothing.  The  Sunday  had  dawned, 
and  ihe  bells  of  the  parish  churches 
weie  zinging  for  early  prayers,  before 
the  fires  began  to  languish  and  the 
crevds  to  Ssperse.  A  proclamation 
was  speedily  put  forth  against  the 
rioters.  Miuiy  of  them,  mcwtly  young 
apprentices,  were  apprehended;  but 
the  bills  were  thrown  out  at  the  Mid- 
dlesex sessions.  The  Justices,  mai^ 
of  whom  were  Eoman  Catholics,  ex- 
poetnlated  with  the  grand  jury  and  sent 


*  See  a  very  corioTu  narrative  published, 
amoog  otber  papers,  in  1710,  by  Danby,  then 
Duke  of  Leeds.  There  is  an  amusing  account 
of  the  ceremony  of  burning  a  Pope  in  North's 
Bzaaoea,  570.  See  also  the  note  on  the  Epi- 
lone  to  the  Tragedy  of  (Bdipns  in  Scott's 
ewtion  of  Dtyden. 


them  three  or  four  times  back,  but  to 
no  purpose.* 

Meanwhile  the  glad  tidings    were 
flying  to  every  part    of   the  p„„i,„ 
kingdom,  and  were  everywhere  "'JJjJ^ 
received  with  rapture.     Glou-  Su^at 
cester,    Bedford,    and    Lich-  *^*"^°"' 
field  were  among  the  places    which 
w«re  distinguished  by  peculiar  zeal; 
but  Bristol  and  Norwich,  which  stood 
nearest  to  London  in  population  and 
wealth,  approached  nearest  to  London 
in  enthusiasm  on  this  joyful  occasion. 

The  prosecution  of  tiie  Bishops  is  an 
event  which  stands  by  itself  in  our 
history.  It  was  the  first  and  the  last 
occasion  on  which  two  feelings  of  tre- 
mendous potency,  two  feelings  which 
have  generally  been  opposed  to  each 
othei^  and  either  of  which,  when  strongly 
excited,  has  sufiiced  to  convulse  the 
state,  were  united  in  perfect  harmony. 
Those  feelings  were  love  of  the  Church 
and  love  of  freedom.  During  many 
generations  every  violent  outbreak  of 
High  Church  feeling,  with  one  excep- 
tion, has  been  unfavourable  to  civil 
liberty ;  every  violent  outbreak  of  zeal 
for  liberty,  with  one  exception,  has 
been  unfavourable  to  ihe  auUiority  and 
influence  of  the  prelacy  and  the  priest- 
hood. In  1688  the  cause  of  the  hie- 
rarchy was  for  a  moment  that  of  the 
popular  party.  More  than  nine  thou- 
sand clergymen,  with  the  Primate  and 
his  most  respectable  sufi&agans  at  their 
head,  offered  themselves  to  endure 
bonds  and  the  spoiling  of  their  goods 
for  the  great  fundamental  principle  of 
our  free  constitution.  The  efiect  was 
a  coalition  which  included  the  most 
zealous  Cavaliers,  the  most  zealous  re- 
publicans, and  all  the  intermediate 
sections  of  the  community.  The  spirit 
which  had  supported  Hampden  in  the 
preceding  generation,  the  spirit  which, 
m  the  succeeding  generation,  supported 
Sacheverell,  combined  to  support  the 
Arohbishop  who  was  Hampden  and 
Sadieverell  in  one.  Those  classes  of 
society  which  are  most  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  preservation  of  order. 


*  Rcresby's  Memoirs ;  Van  Citters,  July  •^. 
1688 ;  Adda,  Jnly  ^. ;  Barillon,  July  f^. ; 
Lutfcrell's  Diary ;  Newsletter  of  July  4. ;  Old- 
mixon,  789.;  j^lis  Cocrespondenoe. 
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which  in  troubled  times  are  generally 
most  ready  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
government,  and  which  have  a  natural 
antipathy  to  agitators,  followed,  with- 
out scruple,  the  guidance  of  a  venerable 
man,  the  first  peer  of  the  Parliament, 
the  first  minister  of  the  Church,  a  Tory 
in  politics,  a  saint  in  manners,  whom 
tyranny  had  in  his  own  despite  turned 
into  a  ciemBgogae.  Many,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  had  always  aliiorred  episco- 
pacy, as  a  relic  of  Popery,  and  as  an 
instrument  of  arbitrary  power,  now 
asked  on  bended  knees  tne  blessing 
of  a  prelate  who  was  ready  to  wear 
fetters  and  to  lay  his  aged  limbs  on 
bare  stones  rather  than  betray  the  in- 
terests of  the  Protestant  religion  and 
set  the  prerogative  above  the  laws. 
With  love  of  the  Church  and  with  love 
of  freedom  was  mingled,  at  this  great 
crisis,  a  third  feeling  which  is  among 
the  most  honourable  peculiarities  of  our 
national  character.  An  individual  op- 
pressed by  power,  even  when  destitute 
of  all  claim  to  public  respect  and  grati- 
tude, generally  finds  strong  sympathy 
among  us.  Thus,  in  the  time  of  our 
gran&thers,  society  was  thrown  into 
confusion  by  the  persecution  of  Wilkes. 
We  have  ourselves  seen  the  nation 
roused  to  madness  by  the  wrongs  of 
Queen  Caroline.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that,  even  if  no  great  political  or 
religious  interest  had  been  staked  on 
the  event  of  the  proceeding  against 
the  Bishops,  England  would  not  have 
seen,  without  strong  emotions  of  pity 
and  an^er,  old  men  of  stainless  virtue 
pursued  by  the  vengeance  of  a  harsh 
and  inexorable  prince  who  owed  to 
their  fidelity  the  crown  which  he  wore. 
Actuated  by  these  sentiments  our 
ancestors  arrayed  themselves  against 
the  government  in  one  huge  and  com- 
pact mass.  All  ranks,  all  pa^es,  all 
Protestant  sects,  made  up  that  vast 
phalanx.  In  the  van  were  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal  Then  came 
the  landed  gentry  and  the  clergy,  both 
the  Universities,  all  the  Inns  of  Court, 
merchants,  shopkeepers,  farmers,  the 
porters  who  phed  in  the  streets  of  the 
great  towns,  the  peasants  who  ploughed 
the  fields.  The  league  against  the  King 
included  the  very  foremost  men  who 


manned  his  ships,  the  very  sentuuk 
who  guarded  his  palace.  The  names 
of  Whig  and  Tory  were  for  a  moment 
forgotten.  The  old  Exdusionist  took 
the  old  Abhorrer  by  the  hand.  Emaoo- 
palians,  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
naptista,  forgot  their  long  feud,  md 
remembered  only  their  common  Pro- 
testantism and  their  common  danger. 
Divines  bred  in  the  school  of  I^d 
talked  loudly,  not  only  of  toleration, 
but  of  comprehension.  The  Arch- 
bishop soon  fufter  his  acquittal  put  forth 
a  pastoral  letter  which  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  compositions  of  that 
age.  He  had,  from  his  youth  up,  been 
at  war  with  the  Nonconformists,  and 
had  repeatedly  assailed  them  with  on- 
just  and  unchristian  asperity.  His 
principal  work  was  a  hideous  carica- 
ture of  the  Calvinistic  theology.*  He 
had  drawn  up  for  the  thirtieth  of 
Januaiy  and  for  the  twenty  ninth  of 
May  forms  of  prayer  which  reflected 
on  the  Puritans  in  language  so  stnng 
that  the  government  had  Uiought  fit  to 
soften  it  down.  But  now  his  heart  wu 
melted  and  open.  He  solemnly  ra- 
joined  the  Bishops  and  clergy  to  have 
a  very  tender  regard  to  their  brethren 
the  il^testant  Dissenters,  to  visit  them 
often,  to  entertain  them  hospitably,  to 
discourse  with  them  civilly,  to  peraoade 
them,  if  it  might  be,  to  conform  to  the 
Church,  but,  if  that  were  found  impp^ 
sible,  to  join  them  heartily  and  aflrc 
tionatelyin  exertions  for  the  blessed 
cause  of  the  Beformation.t 

Many  pious  persons  in  subsequent 
years  remembered  that  time  with  bitttf 
reeret.  They  described  it  as  a  abort 
glimpse  of  a  golden  age  between  twoiion 

«  The  Fur  Fnedestdnatas. 

t  This  document  will  be  found  in  the  fint 
of  the  twelve  collections  of  papers  relatiog  to 
the  affairs  of  England,  printed  at  tiie  end  of 
1688  and  t)ie  beginning  of  1689.  It  wai  pot 
forth  on  the  26th  of  July,  not  quite  a  montlx 
after  the  triaL  Lloyd  of  Saint  Asa^h.  abont 
the  same  time  told  Henry  Wharton  tint  tiie 
Bishops  purposed  to  adopt  an  entirdy  xiev 
policy  towards  the  Protestant  DisKntezs; 
"  Omni  modo  curaturos  ut  ecclesia  soidJbos  ct 
corruptelis  penitus  exueretur;  nt  sectarft 
reformatis  xeditns  in  eodesifle  sinum  ezxqitaB 
occosio  ac  ratio  ooncederetur,  A  qui  sobfii  ct 
pii  essent;  nt  pertinacibus  interim  jvgnn 
levaretur,  eztinctis  i>enitns  legibns  mnlctato- 
riis."— Bxcerpta  ex  ViU  H.  Wharton. 
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ages.  Soch  lamentation,  though  natural, 
wasnotreasonable.  The  coalition  of  1688 
was  produced,  and  could  be  produced, 
only  by  tyranny  which  approached  to  in- 
sanity, and  by  danger  which  threatened 
at  once  all  the  great  institutions  of  the 
country.  If  there  has  never  since  been 
nmilar  union,  the  reason  is  that  there 


has  never  since  been  similar  misgovem- 
ment  It  must  be  remembered  that, 
though  concord  is  in  itself  better  than 
discord,  discord  may  indicate  a  better 
state  of  things  than  is  indicated  by  con- 
cord. Calamity  and  peril  often  force 
men  to  combine.  Prosperity  and  secu- 
rity often  encourage  them  to  separate. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


Thb  acquittal  of  the  Bishops  was  not 
the  only  event  which  makes  the  thir- 
tieth  of  June  1688  a  great  epoch  in 
liistory.  On  that  day,  while  the  bells 
of  a  hundred,  churches  were  ringing, 
while  multitudes  were  busied,  from 
Hyde  Park  to  Mile  End,  in  piling  fag- 
gots and  dressing  Popes  for  the  re- 
joicings of  the  night,  was  despatched 
^m  London  to  the  Hague  an  instru- 
ment scarcely  less  important  to  the 
liberties  of  England  than  the  Great 
Charter. 

The  prosecution  of  the  Bishops,  and 
chm^  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
i'pSonof  ^^^  produced  a  great  revolu- 
'WToriw  tion  in  the  feelings  of  many 
tafth*  Tories.  At  the  very  moment 
i^  J  at  which  their  Church  was  suf- 
"iiiunct.  fering  the  last  excess  of  injury 
and  insult,  they  were  compelled  to  re- 
nounce the  hope  of  peaceful  deliverance. 
Hitherto  they  had  flattered  themselves 
that  the  trial  to  which  their  loyalty 
'fas  subjected  would,  though  severe,  be 
temporary,  and  that  their  wrongs  would 
shortly  be  redressed  without  any  viola- 
tion of  the  ordinary  rule  of  succession. 
A  very  diiferent  prospect  was  now 
Wore  them.  As  far  as  they  could 
look  forward  they  saw  only  misgovem- 
ment,  such  as  that  of  the  last  three 
years,  extending  through  ages.  The 
cfadio  of  the  heir  apparent  of  the  crown 
was  surrounded  by  Jesuits.  Deadly 
l»atred  of  that  Church  of  which  he  would 
one  day  be  the  head  would  be  studi- 
ously instilled  into  his  infant  mind, 
^ottld  be  the  guiding  principle  of  his 
life,  and  would  be  bequeathed  by  him 

VOL.  n. 


to  his  posterity.  This  vista  of  cala- 
mities had  no  end.  It  stretched  beyond 
the  life  of  the  youngest  man  living, 
beyond  the  eighteenth  century.  None 
could  say  how  many  generations  of 
Protestant  Englishmen  might  have  to 
bear  oppression,  such  as,  even  when  it 
had  been  believed  to  be  short,  had  been 
found  almost  insupportable.  \Vas  there 
then  no  remedy  ?  One  remedy  there 
was,  quick,  sharp,  and  decisive,  a  re- 
medy which  the  Whigs  had  been  but 
too  ready  to  employ,  but  which  had 
always  been  regardied  by  the  Tories  as, 
in  all  cases,  unlawful. 

The  greatest  Anglican  doctors  of  that 
age  had  maintained  that  no  breach  of 
law  or  contract,  no  excess  of  cruelty, 
rapacity,  or  licentiousness,  on  the  part 
of  a  rightful  king,  could  justify  his 
people  in  withstanding  him  by  force. 
Some  of  them  had  delighted  to  exhibit 
the  doctrine  of  nonresistance  in  a  form 
so  exaggerated  as  to  shock  common 
sense  and  humanity.  They  frequently 
and  emphatically  remarked  that  Nero 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment when  Saint  Paul  inculcated  the 
duty  of  obeying  magistrates.  The  in- 
ference which  they  drew  was  that,  if 
an  English  king  should,  without  any 
law  but  his  own  pleasure,  persecute  his 
subjects  for  not  worshipping  idols, 
should  fling  them  to  the  lions  in  the 
Tower,  should  wrap  them  up  in  pitched 
cloth  and  set  them  on  fire  to  light  up 
Saint  James's  Park,  and  should  go  on 
with  these  massacres  till  whole  towns 
and  shires  were  left  without  one  in- 
habitant, the  survivors  would  still  be 
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bound  meekly  to  submit,  and  to  be  torn 
in  pieces  or  roasted  alive  without  a 
struggle.  The  arguments  in  favour  of 
this  proposition  were  futile  indeed :  but 
the  place  of  sound  argument  was  amply 
supplied  by  the  omnipotent  sophistry 
of  interest  and  of  passion.  Many 
writers  have  expressed  wonder  that 
the  highspirited  Cavaliers  of  England 
should  have  been  zealous  for  the  most 
slavish  theory  that  has  ever  been  known 
among  men.  The  truth  is  that  this 
theory  at  first  presented  itself  to  the 
Cavalier  as  the  very  opposite  of  slavish. 
Its  tendency  was  to  make  him  not  a 
slave  but  a  freeman  and  a  maste^.  It 
exalted  him  by  exalting  one  whom  he 
regarded  as  his  protector,  as  his  friend, 
as  the  head  of  lus  beloved  party  and  of 
his  more  beloved  Church.    When  Re- 

Eublicans  were  dominant  the  Boyalist 
ad  endured  wrongs  and  insults  which 
the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  govern- 
ment had  enabled  him  to  retaliate. 
Rebellion  was  therefore  associated  in 
liis  imagination  with  subjection  and 
degradation,  and  monarchical  authority 
with  liberty  and  ascendency.  It  had 
never  crossed  his  imagination  that  a 
time  might  come  when  a  King,  a  Stuart, 
would  persecute  the  most  loyal  of  the 
clergy  and  gentry  with  more  than  the 
animosity  of  the  Rump  or  the  Protector. 
That  time  had  however  arrived.  It 
-was  now  to  be  seen  how  the  patience 
"which  Churchmen  professed  to  have 
learned  from  the  writings  of  Paul  would 
fltand  the  test  of  a  persecution  by  no 
means  so  severe  as  that  of  Nero.  The 
■event  was  such  as  everybody  who  knew 
anything  of  human  nature  would  have 
predicted.  Oppression  speedily  did 
what  philosophy  and  eloquence  would 
have  failed  to  do.  The  system  of  Fil- 
mer  might  have  survived  the  attacks 
of  Locke :  but  it  never  recovered  from 
the  death  blow  given  by  James. 

That  logic,  which,  while  it  was  used 
to  prove  that  Presbyterians  and  Inde- 
pendents ought  to  bear  imprisonment 
and  confiscation  with  meekness,  had 
been  pronounced  unanswerable,  seemed 
to  be  of  veiy  little  force  when  the  ques- 
tion was  whether  Anglican  Bishops 
should  be  imprisoned,  and  the  revenues 
of  Anglican  colleges  confiscated.     It 


had  been  often  repeated,  tram  the  pul- 
pits of  all  the  Cariiedrals  of  the  land, 
that  the  apostolical  injunction  to  obey 
the  civil  magistrate  was  absolute  toid 
universal,  and  that  it  was  impious  pn> 
sumption  in  man  to  limit  a  precept 
which  had  been  promulgated  withoot 
any  limitation  in  the  word  oi  Qod. 
Now,  however,  divines,  whose  sagacity 
had  been  sharpened  by  the  imminent 
danger  in  which  they  stood  of  being 
turned  out  of  their  livings  and  prebends 
to  make  room  for  Papists,  discovered 
flaws  in  the  reasoning  which  had  for- 
merly seemed  so  convincing.  The 
ethical  parts  of  Scripture  were  not  to 
be  consfarued  like  Acta  of  Pariiament, 
or  like  the  casuistical  treatises  <tf  the 
schoolmen.  What  Christian  reaDj 
turned  the  left  cheek  to  the  rufOan  vho 
had  smitten  the  right?  WhatChristitB 
really  gave  his  cloak  to  the  thieves  vfao 
had  taken  his  coat  away?  Both  in  the 
Old  and  in  the  New  Testament  genenl 
rules  were  perpetually  laid  down  una^ 
companied  by  the  exceptions.  Thus 
there  was  a  general  command  not  to 
kill,  unaccompanied  by  any  ressmtioD : 
in  favour  of  the  warrior  who  kills  in 
defence  of  his  king  and  country.  There 
was  a  general  oommand  not  to  smiz; 
unaccompanied  by  any  reservatioD  in 
favour  of  the  witness  who  swears  to 
speak  the  truth  before  a  judge.  Tet 
the  lawfulness  of  defennve  war,  and  of 
judicial  oaths,  was  disputed  onfy  by  a 
few  obscure  sectaries,  and  was  poa* 
tively  affirmed  in  the  articles  q(  the 
Church  of  En^and.  All  the  argumeDts. 
whidi  showed  that  the  Quaker,  irfao 
refused  to  bear  arms,  or  to  kiss  file 
Gospels,  was  unreasonable  and  permse, 
might  be  turned  against  those  who 
denied  to  subjects  the  right  of  resistiBg 
extreme  tyranny  by  force.  If  it  irts 
contended  that  the  texts  which  pio- 
hibited  homicide,  and  the  texts  whidi 
prohibited  swearing,  though  generally 
expressed,  must  be  construed  in  sab- 
ordination  to  the  great  commandBWot 
by  which  every  man  is  enj<Hned  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  his  nogfabovA 
and  would,  when  so  construed,  be  fbood 
not  to  apply  to  cases  in  which  bomieitfe 
or  swearing  might  be  absolutely  neeee- 
sary  to  protect  the  dearest  interestB  of 
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society,  it  was  not  easy  to  deny  that 
the  texts  which  prohibited  resistance 
ought  to  be  construed  in  the  same 
manner.  If  the  ancient  people  of  God 
had  been  directed  sometimes  to  destroy 
homtn  life,  and  sometimes  to  bind 
themselves  by  oaths,  they  had  also  been 
(lire(^  sometimes  to  resist  wicked 
prinees.  If  early  fathers  of  the  Church 
had  occasionally  used  language  which 
seemed  to  imply  that  they  disapproved 
of  all  resistance,  they  had  also  occa- 
sionally used  language  which  seemed 
to  imply  that  they  disapproved  of  all 
var  and  of  all  oaths.  In  truth  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  as  taught 
at  Oxford  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  can  be  deduced  &om  the  Bible 
only  by  a  mode  of  interpretation  which 
Wild  irresistibly  lead  us  to  the  con- 
doaons  of  Barclay  and  Penn. 

Itwas  not  merely  byu^guments  drawn 
&om  the  letter  of  Scripture  that  the 
Andean  theologians  had,  during  the 
ytan  which  immediately  followed  the 
restoration,  laboured  to  prove  their 
&Toorite  tenet.  They  had  attempted 
to  show  that,  even  if  revelation  had 
been  silent,  reason  would  have  taught 
^  men  the  folly  and  wickedness  of 
alliesistance  to  established  government. 
It  was  universally  admitted  that  such 
i^natance  was,  except  in  extreme  cases, 
"DJuatifiable.  And  who  would  under- 
take to  draw  the  line  between  extreme 
<!Me8  and  ordinary  cases  ?  Was  there 
wy  government  in  the  world  under 
vhich  there  were  not  to  be  found  some 
discontented  and  factious  men  who 
^old  say,  and  parhaps  think,  that 
^eir  grievances  constituted  an  extreme 
<*8e?  If,  indeed,  it  were  possible  to 
l*y  down  a  clear  and  accurate  rule 
▼hich  might  forbid  men  to  rebel  against 
Ti^an,  and  yet  leave  them  at  liberty 
to  rebel  against  Caligula,  such  a  rule 
"^ht  be  highly  beneficial  But  no 
•lich  rule  had  ever  been,  or  ever  would 
^  framed.  To  say  that  rebellion  was 
lawful  under  some  circumstances,  with- 
^^  accurately  defining  those  circum- 
■tfaces,  was  to  say  Uiat  every  man 
"ujtt  rebel  whenever  he  thought  fit ; 
JD^  a  society  in  which  every  man  re- 
belled whenever  he  thought  fit  would 
be  moM  misecable  than  a  society  go- 


verned by  the  most  cioiel  and  licentious 
despot.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to 
maintain  the  great  principle  of  nonre- 
sistance  in  all  its  integrity.  Particular 
cases  might  doubtless  be  put  in  which 
resistance  would  benefit  a  community : 
but  it  was,  on  the  whole,  better  that 
the  people  should  patiently  endure  a 
bad  government  than  that  they  should 
relieve  themselves  by  violating  a  law 
on  which  the  security  of  all  government 
depended. 

Such  reasoning  easily  convinced  a 
dominant  and  prosperous  party,  but 
could  ill  bear  the  scrutiny  of  mindi 
strongly  excited  by  royal  injustice  and 
ingratitude.  It  is  true  that  to  trace 
the  exact  boundary  between  rightful 
and  wrongful  resistance  is  impossible  : 
but  this  impossibility  arises  from  the 
nature  of  right  and  wronff,  and  is  found 
in  every  part  of  ethical  science.  A 
good  action  is  not  distinguished  from  a 
bad  action  by  marks  so  plain  as  those 
which  distinguish  a  hexagon  from  a 
square.  There  is  a  frontier  where 
virtue  and  vice  fede  into  each  other. 
Who  has  ever  been  able  to  define  the 
exact  boundary  between  courage  and 
rashness,  between  prudence  and  co- 
wardice, between  frugality  and  avarice, 
between  liberality  and  prodigality? 
Who  has  ever  been  able  to  say  how  far 
mercy  to  offenders  ought  to  be  carried, 
and  where  it  ceases  to  deserve  the 
name  of  mercy  and  becomes  a  perni- 
cious weakness  ?  What  casuist>  what 
lawgiver,  has  ever  been  able  nicely  to 
mark  the  limits  of  the  right  of  self- 
defence  ?  All  our  jurists  hold  that  a 
certain  quantity  of  risk  to  life  or  limb 
justifies  a  man  in  shooting  or  stabbing 
an  assailant :  but  they  have  long  given 
up  in  despair  the  attempt  to  describe, 
in  precise  words,  that  quantity  of  risk. 
They  only  say  that  it  must  be,  not  a 
slight  risk,  but  a  risk  such  as  would 
cause  serious  apprehension  to  a  man  of 
firm  mind ;  and  who  will  undertake  to 
say  what  is  the  precise  amount  of 
apprehension  whidi  deserves  to  be 
called  serious,  or  what  is  the  precise 
texture  of  mind  which  deserves  to  be 
called  firm?  It  is  doubtless  to  be 
lamented  that  the  nature  of  words  and 
the  nature  of  things  do  not  admit  of 
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more  accurate  legislation:  nor  can  it 
be  denied  that  wrong  will  often  be 
done  when  men  are  judges  in  their 
own  cause,  and  proceed  instantly  to 
execute  their  own  judgment  Yet  who 
would,  on  that  account,  interdict  all 
selfdefence  ?  The  right  which  a  people 
has  to  resist  a  bad  government  bears  a 
close  analogy  to  the  right  which  an 
individual,   in  the    absence    of   legal 

?rotection,  has  to  slay  an  assailant, 
n  both  cases  the  evil  must  be  grave. 
In  both  cases  all  regular  and  peaceable 
modes  of  defence  must  be  exhausted 
before  the  aggrieved  party  resorts  to 
extremities.  In  both  cases  an  awful 
responsibility  is  incurred.  In  both 
cases  the  burden  of  the  proof  lies  on 
him  who  has  ventured  on  so  desperate 
an  expedient ;  and,  if  he  fails  to  vindi- 
cate himself,  he  is  justly  liable  to  the 
severest  penalties.  But  in  neither  case 
can  we  absolutely  deny  the  existence 
of  the  right.  A  man  beset  by  assassins 
is  not  bound  to  let  himself  be  tortured 
and  butehered  without  using  his  wea- 
pons, because  nobody  has  ever  beeh 
able  precisely  to  define  the  amount  of 
danger  which  justifies  homicide.  Nor 
is  a  society  bound  to  endure  passively 
all  that  tyranny  can  inflict,  because 
nobody  has  ever  been  able  precisely 
to  define  the  amount  of  misgovemment 
which  justifies  rebellion. 

But  could  the  resistance  of  English- 
men to  such  a  prince  as  James 
be  properly  called  rebellion?  The 
thoroughpaced  disciples  of  Filmer, 
indeed,  maintained  that  there  was  no 
difference  whatever  between  the  polity 
of  our  country  and  that  of  Turkey,  and 
that,  if  the  King  did  not  confiscate  the 
contents  of  all  the  tills  in  Lombard 
Street,  and  send  mutes  with  bowstrings 
to  Sancroft  and  Halifax,  this  was  only 
because  His  Majesty  was  too  gracious 
to  use  the  whole  power  which  he 
derived  from  heaven.  But  the  great 
body  of  Tories,  though,  in  the  heat  of 
conflict,  they  might  occasionally  use 
language  which  seemed  to  indicate 
that  they  approved  of  these  extravagant 
doctrines,  heartily  abhorred  despotism. 
The  English  government  was,  in  tKeir 
view,  a  limited  monarchy.  Yet  how 
can  a  monarchy  be  said  to  be  limited, 


if  force  is  never  to  be  employed,  even 
in  the  last  resort>  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  limitations  ?  Li  Mus- 
covy, where  the  sovereign  "iras,  by  the 
constitution  of  the  state,  absolute,  it 
might  perhaps  be,  with  some  colour 
of  truth,  contended  that,  whatcvCT 
excesses  he  might  commit,  he  was  still 
entitled  to  demand,  on  Christian  priih 
ciples,  the  obedience  of  his  subjects. 
But  here  prince  and  people  were  alike 
bound  by  the  laws.  It  was  therefore 
James  who  incurred  the  woe  denoonced 
against  those  who  insult  the  powen 
that  be.  It  was  James  who  vas 
resisting  the  ordinance  of  God,  who 
was  mutinying  against  that  legitimate 
authority  to  which  he  ought  to  haye 
been  subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  bnt 
also  for  conscience  sake,  and  who  was, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  words  of  Jesus, 
withholding  from  Caesar  the  things 
which  were  Caesar's. 

Moved  by  such   considerations  as 
these,  the  ablest  and  most  enli^tfsed 
Tories  began  to  admit  that  they  had 
overstrained  the  doctrine   of  passiTe 
obedience.      The    diflTerence    between 
these  men  and  the  Whigs  as  to  the 
reciprocal    obligations    of  kings  and 
subjects  was  now  no  longer  a  difference 
of  principle.     There  still  remain^  it 
is  true,  many  historical  controrerBirt 
between  the  party  which  had  always 
maintuined  the  lawfulness  of  resistance 
and  the  new  converts.      The  memory 
of  the  blessed  Martjrr  was  still  as  mnoi 
revered  as  ever  by  those  old  CaTaliers 
who  were  ready  to  take  arms  against 
his  degenerate  son.     They  still  ^ke 
with  abhorrence  of  the  liong  Pariia- 
ment,  of  the  Kye  House  plot,  and  of 
the  Western  insurrection.    But,  what- 
ever fhey  might  think  about  the  past, 
the  view  which  they  took  of  the  present 
was  altogether  Whiggish ;  for  they  now 
held  that  extreme   oppression  might 
justify  resistance,  and  they  held  that 
the  oppression  which  the  nation  snl^red 
was  extreme.* 

It  must  not,  however,  be  suj^xeftl 

*  This  change  in  the  opinion  of  a  secdon  of 
the  Tory  party  is  well  illnstrated  by  •  Ktti* 
tract  published  at  the  beg^ning  of  1689,  a>^ 
entitled  "A  Dialogae  between  Two  Friaide. 
wherein  the  Church  of  England  is  Tindiated 
in  joining  with  the  Prinoe  of  Orange;"  i 
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that  all  the  Tories  renounced,  even  at 
tkt  conjuncture,  a  tenet  which  they 
had  from  childhood  been  taught  to  re- 
gard as  an  essential  part  of  Christianity, 
which  they  had  professed  during  many 
years  with  ostentatious  vehemence,  and 
vhich  they  had  attempted  to  propagate 
by  persecution.  Many  were  kept  steady 
to  their  old  creed  by  conscience,  and 
many  by  shame.  But  the  greater 
part,  even  of  those  who  still  continued 
to  pronounce  all  resistance  to  the  so- 
wreign  unlawful,  were  disposed,  in 
the  event  of  a  civil  conflict,  to  remain 
neatraL  No  provocation  should  drive 
them  to  rebel :  but,  if  rebellion  broke 
forth,  it  did  not  appear  that  they  were 
bound  to  fight  for  James  the  Second  as 
they  would  have  fought  for  Charles  the 
First  The  Christians  of  Rome  had 
been  forbidden  by  Saint  Paul  to  resist 
the  govemmeat  of  Nero :  but  there  was 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Apostle, 
if  he  had  been  alive  when  the  Legions 
and  the  Senate  rose  up  against  that 
wicked  Emperor,  would  have  com- 
manded the  brethren  to  fly  to  arms  in 
rapport  of  tyranny.  The  duty  of  the 
persecuted  Church  was  clear :  she  must 
suffer  patiently,  and  commit  her  cause 
to  God.  But,  if  God,  whose  providence 
perpetually  educes  good  out  of  evil, 
should  be  pleased,  as  oftentimes  He 
had  been  pleased,  to  redress  her  wrongs 
by  the  instrumentality  of  men  whose 
angry  passions  her  lessons  had  not  been 
able  to  tame,  she  might  gratefully  ac- 
wpt  from  Him  a  deliverance  which  her 
principles  did  not  permit  her  to  achieve 
for  her8el£  Most  of  those  Tories, 
therefore,  who  still  sincerely  disclaimed 
all  thought  of  attacking  the  govern- 
ment, were  yet  by  no  means  inclined 
to  defend  it,  and  perhaps,  while  glory- 
ing in  their  own  scruples,  secretly 
rejoiced  that  everybody  was  not  so 
scrupulous  as  themselves. 

The  Whigs  saw  that  their  time  was 
come.  Whether  they  should  draw  the 
sword  against  the  government  had, 
during  six  or  seven  years,  been,  in  their 
^ew,  merely  a  question  of  prudence ; 
and  prudence  itself  now  urged  them  to 
take  a  bold  course. 

In  May,  before  the  birth  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  while  it  was  still  uncertain 


whether  the  Declaration  would  or  would 
not  be  read  in  the  churches,  p,^^,, 
Edward  Russell  had  repaired  ptooom* 
to  the  Hague.   He  had  strongly  princeor 
represented  to  the  Prince  of  Jdi.X„t 
Orange  the  state  of  the  public  JJJjJ°s- 
mind,   and   had  advised  His 
Highness  to  appear  in  England  at  the 
head  of  a  strong  body  of  troops,  and  to 
call  the  people  to  arms. 

William  had  seen,  at  a  glance,  the 
whole  importance  of  the  crisis.  "  Now 
or  never,"  he  exclaimed  in  Latin  to 
Van  Dykvelt.*  To  Russell  he  held 
more  guarded  language,  admitted  that 
the  distempers  of  the  state  were  such 
as  required  an  extraordinary  remedy, 
but  spoke  with  earnestness  of  the 
chance  of  failure,  and  of  the  calamities 
which  failure  might  bring  on  Britain 
and  on  Europe.  He  knew  well  that 
many  who  talked  in  high  language 
about  sacrificing  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes for  their  country  would  hesi- 
tate when  the  prospect  of  another 
Bloody  Circuit  was  brought  close  to 
them.  He  wanted  therefore  to  have, 
not  vague  professions  of  good  will,  but 
distinct  invitations  and  promises  of 
support  subscribed  by  powerful  and 
eminent  men.  Russell  remarked  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  entrust  the 
design  to  a  great  number  of  persons. 
William  assented,  and  said  that  a  few 
signatures  would  be  sufficient,  if  they 
were  the  signatures  of  statesmen  who 
represented  great  interests.f 

With  this  answer  Russell  returned 
to  London,  where  he  found  the  excite- 
ment greatly  increased  and  daily  in- 
creasing. The  imprisonment  of  the 
Bishops  and  the  delivery  of  the  Queen 
made  his  task  easier  than  he  could  have 
anticipated.  He  lost  no  time  in  col- 
lecting the  voices  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
opposition.  His  principal  coadjutor  in 
this  work  was  Henry  Sidney,  Henry 
brother  of  Algernon.  It  is  re-  *"""'• 
markable  that  both  Edward  Russell 
and  Henry  Sidney  had  been  in  the 
household  of  James,  that  both  had, 
partly  on  public  and  partly  on  private 
grounds,  become  his  enemies,  and  that 

•  "  Aut  nunc,  aut  nunquam.'*— Witsen  MS. 
quoted  by  Wagenaar,  book  Ix. 
t  Burnet,  i.  763. 
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both  had  to  ayenge  the  blood  of  near 
kinsmen  who  had,  in  the  same  year, 
fallen  victims  to  his  implacable  seyerity. 
Here  the  resemblance  ends.  Kussell, 
with  considerable  abilities,  was  proud, 
acrimonious,  restless,  and  violent.  Sid- 
ney, with  a  sweet  temper  and  winning 
manners,  seemed  to  be  deficient  in 
capacity  and  knowledge,  and  to  be  snnk 
in  voluptuousness  and  indolence.  His 
face  and  form  were  eminently  handsome. 
In  his  youth  he  had  been  the  terror  of 
husbands ;  and  even  now,  at  near  fifty, 
he  was  the  favourite  of  women  and  the 
envy  of  younger  men.  He  had  formerly 
resided  at  the  Hague  in  a  public  charac- 
ter, and  had  then  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  large  share  of  William's  confidence. 
Many  wondered  at  this :  for  it  seemed 
that  between  the  most  austere  of  states- 
men and  the  most  dissolute  of  idlers 
there  could  be  nothing  in  common. 
Swift,  many  years  later,  could  not  be 
convinced  that  one  whom  he  had  known 
only  as  an  illiterate  and  frivolous  old 
rake  could  really  have  played  a  great 
part  in  a  great  revolution.  Yet  a  less 
acute  observer  than  Swift  might  have 
been  aware  that  there  is  a  certain  tact, 
resembling  an  instinct,  which  is  often 
wanting  to  great  orators  and  philoso- 
phers, and  which  is  often  found  in 
persons,  who,  if  judged  by  their  conversa- 
tion or  by  their  writings,  would  be  pro- 
nounced simpletons.  Indeed,  when  a 
man  possesses  this  tact,  it  is  in  some 
sense  an  advantage  to  him  that  he  is  de- 
stitute of  those  more  showy  talents 
which  would  make  him  an  object  of  ad- 
miration, of  envy,  and  of  fear.  Sidney 
was  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  truth. 
Incapable,  ignorant,  and  dissipated  as 
he  seemed  to  be,  he  understood,  or 
rather  felt,  with  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  be  reserved,  and  with  whom  he  might 
safely  venture  to  be  communicative. 
The  consequence  was,  that  he  did  what 
Mordaunt,  with  all  his  vivacity  and 
invention,  or  Burnet,  with  all  his  multi- 
farious knowledge  and  fluent  elocution, 
never  could  have  done.* 

With  the  old  Whigs  there  could  be 
no  difficulty.     In  their  opinion  there 

*  Sidney's  Diary  and  Correspondence,  edited 
by  Mr.  Blencowe ;  Mackay's  Memoirs  with 
Swift's  note ;  Burnet,  i.  763. 


had  been  scarcdy  a  moment,  dnring 
many  years,  at  which  the  pubUe  wiongt 
would  not  have  justified  resistance. 
Devonshire,  who  might  be  regarded  as 
their  chief,  had  private  as  wd^  iwm. 
as  public  wrongs  to  rfevenge.  ^'^ 
He  went  into  the  scheme  with  his  lAuk 
heart.,  and  answered  for  his  party.* 

Eussell  opened  the  design  to  Sfaiews> 
bury.  Sidney  sounded  Hali-  siitcm. 
fax.  Shrewsbury  took  his  part  *^' 
with  a  courage  and  decision  wfaidi  at 
a  later  period,  seemed  to  be  wanting  in 
his  character.  He  at  once  agreed  to  set 
his  estate,  his  honours,  and  his  life,  od 
the  stake.  But  Halifax  received  ^^^^ 
the  first  hint  of  the  project  in 
a  way  which  showed  that  it  would  be 
useless,  and  perhaps  hazardous,  to  be 
explicit.  He  was  indeed  not  the  man 
for  such  an  enterprise.  His  intellect 
was  inexhaustibly  fertile  of  distinetioos 
and  objections,  his  temper  calm  and 
unadventurous.  He  was  rea^  to 
oppose  the  Court  to  the  utmost  in  tiie 
House  of  Lords  and  by  means  of  anony- 
mous writings :  but  he  was  little  du- 
posed  to  exchange  his  lordly  repose  ftn 
the  insecure  and  agitated  hfe  of  a 
conspirator,  to  be  in  the  power  rf 
accomplices,  to  live  in  oonstant  dmd 
of  warrants  and  King's  messengers, 
nay,  periiaps,  to  end  his  days  on  a 
scaffold,  or  to  live  on  alms  in  some 
back  street  of  the  "Hsme.  He  thflpe- 
fore  let  fall  some  words  which  plainly 
indicated  that  he  did  not  wish  to  he 
privy  to  the  intentions  of  his  mere 
daring  and  impetuous  friends.  Sidney 
understood  him  and  said  no  more.t 

The  next  application  was  made  to 
Danby,  and  had  far  better  ^^^ 
success.  Indeed,  for  his  bold 
and  active  spirit  the  danger  and  the 
excitement,  which  were  insupportable 
to  the  more  delicately  organised  nuid 
of  Halifax,  had  a  strong  fascinatin- 
The  different  characters  of  the  two 
statesmen  were  l^ble  in  their  faf»- 
The  brow,  the  eye,  and  the  month  rf 
Halifax  indicated  a  powerful  intellect 
and  an  exquisite  sense  of  the  kdieioos; 

•  Burnet,  i.  764. ;  Letter  in  dphertoWB' 
liam,  dated  Jane  18. 1688,  in  Dalrympli.^ 

t  Burnet,  i.  764. ;  Letter  in  dphar  to  WB- 
liam,  dated  June  18. 1G88. 
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bat  the  expression  was  that  of  a  sceptic, 
(tf  a  Toluptuaiy,  of  a  man  not  likely  to 
Tfioture  his  all  on  a  single  hazard,  or 
to  be  a  martyr  in  any  cause.  To  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  his  counte- 
nance it  will  not  seem  wonderful  that 
the  writer  in  whom  he  most  delighted 
was  Montaigne.^  Danby  was  a  skeleton; 
and  his  meagre  and  wrinkled,  though 
handsome  ajod  noble,  face  strongly 
expressed  both  the  keenness  of  his  parts, 
and  the  restlessness  of  his  ambition. 
Already  he  had  once  risen  from  obscurity 
to  the  height  of  power.  He  had  then 
&llen  headlong  from  his  elevation.  His 
life  had  been  in  danger.  He  had 
passed  years  in  a  prison.  He  was  now 
free :  but  this  did  not  content  him  ;  he 
wished  to  be  again  great.  Attached  as 
he  was  to  the  Anglican  Church,  hostile 
as  he  was  to  the  Prench  ascendency, 
he  could  not  hope  to  be  great  in  a 
court  swarming  with  Jesuits  and 
obsequious  to  the  House  of  Bourbon. 
Bat,  if  he  bore  a  chief  part  in  a  revolu- 
tion which  should  confound  all  the 
schemes  of  the  Papists,  which  should 
pot  an  end  to  the  long  vassalage  of 
England,  and  which  should  transfer 
the  regal  power  to  an  illustrious  pair 
whom  he  had  united,  he  might  emerge 
from  his  eclipse  with  new  splendour. 
The  Whigs,  whose  animosity  had  nine 
years  before  driven  him  from  office, 
would,  on  his  auspicious  reappearance, 
join  their  acclamations  to  the  acclama- 
tions of  his  old  friends  the  Cavaliers. 
Already  there  had  been  a  complete 
reconciliation  between  him  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  those 
who  had  formerly  been  managers  of 
Ws  impeachment,  the  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire. The  two  noblemen  had  met  at 
a  village  in  the  Peak,  and  had  exchanged 
^sorances  of  good  will.  Devonshire 
W  frankly  owned  that  the  Whigs  had 
Wn  guilty  of  a  great  iiyustice,  and  had 
declared  that  tJiey  were  now  convinced 
of  their  error.  Danby,  on  his  side,  had 
*l80  recantations  to  make.  He  had 
once  held,  or  pretended  to  hold,  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience  in  the 

*  Alto  Montaigne,  see  Halifax's  Letter  to 
yotton.  I  am  not  rare  that  the  head  of  Hali- 
^  in  Westminster  Abbey  does  aiot  give  a 
°w>re  UreW  notion  of  him  than  any  painting 
or  engravmg  that  I  have  seen. 


largestsense.  Under  his  administration, 
and  with  his  sanction,  a  law  had  been 
proposed  which,  if  it  had  been  passed, 
would  have  excluded  from  Parliament 
and  office  aU  who  refused  to  declare  on 
oath  that  they  thought  resistance  in  every 
case  unlawful.  But  his  vigorous  under- 
standing, now  thoroughly  awakened  by 
anxiety  for  the  public  interests  and  for 
his  own,  was  no  longer  to  be  duped,  if 
indeed  it  had  ever  been  duped,  by  such 
childish  fallacies.  He  at  once  gave  in 
his  own  adhesion  to  the  conspiracy. 
He  then  exerted  himself  to  obtain  the 
concurrence  of  Compton,  the  B,,hop 
suspended  Bishop  of  London,  comptcm. 
and  succeeded  without  difficulty.  Na 
prelate  had  been  so  insolently  and 
unjustly  treated  by  the  government  as 
Compton ;  nor  had  anv  prelate  so  much 
to  expect  from  a  revolution :  for  he  had 
directed  the  education  of  the  Princess 
of  Orange,  and  was  supposed  to  possess 
a  large  share  of  her  confidence.  He 
had,  like  his  brethren,  strongly  main- 
tained, as  long  as  he  was  not  oppressed, 
that  it  was  a  crime  to  resist  oppression ; 
but,  since  he  had  stood  before  the 
High  Commission,  a  new  light  had 
broken  in  upon  his  mind.^ 

Both  Danby  and  Compton  were 
desirous  to  secure  the  assist-  Hottiop. 
ance  of  Nottingham.  The  J**™- 
whole  plan  was  opened  to  him ;  and  he 
approved  of  it  But  in  a  few  days  he 
began  to  be  unquiet.  His  mind  was 
not  sufficiently  powerful  to  emancipate 
itself  from  the  prejudices  of  education. 
He  went  about  from  divine  to  divine 
proposing  in  general  terms  hypothetical 
cases  of  tyranny,  and  inquiring  whether 
in  such  cases  resistance  would  be  law- 
ful The  answers  which  he  obtained 
increased  his  distress.  He  at  length 
told  his  accomplices  that  he  could  go 
no  further  vrith  them.  If  they  thought 
him  capable  of  betraying  them,  they 
might  stab  him ;  and  ne  should  hardly 
blame  them ;  for,  by  drawing  back, 
after  going  so  far,  he  had  given  them  a 
kind  of  right  over  his  life.  They  had, 
however,  he  assured  them,  nothmg  to 
fear  from  him :  he  would  keep  ^eir 
secret :  he  could  not  help  wishing  them 

*  See  Danby's  Introduction  to  the  papers 
which  he  published  in  1710 ;  Burnet,  i.  764. 
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BXiccess  ;  but  his  conscience  would  not 
suflPer  him  to  take  an  active  part  in 
a  rebellion.  They  heard  his  confession 
with  suspicion  and  disdain.  Sidney, 
whose  notions  of  a  conscientious  scru- 
ple were  extremely  vague,  informed 
the  Prince  that  Nottingham  had  taken 
fright.  It  is  due  to  Nottingham,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  the  general  tenor  of 
his  life  justifies  us  in  believing  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion  to  have  been 
perfectly  honest,  though  most  unwise 
and  irresolute.  * 

The  agents  of  the  Prince  had  more 

complete    success    with    Lord 

um  ey.     L^jj^igy^  -wJio  kiicw  himself  to 

be,  in  spite  of  the  eminent  service 
which  he  had  performed  at  the  time  of 
the  Western  insurrection,  abhorred  at 
Whitehall,  not  only  as  a  heretic  but  as 
a  renegade,  and  who  was  therefore 
more  eager  than  most  of  those  who 
had  been  born  Protestants  to  take 
arms  in  defence  of  Protestantism.f 
During  June  the  meetings  of  those 
who  were  in  the  secret  were 
t'o  wi"°"  frequent.      At  length,  on  the 

•Stehcd.  ^^*  ^*y  ^^  *^®  month,  the  day 
on  which  the  Bishops  were 
pronounced  not  guilty,  the  decisive 
step  was  taken.  A  formal  invitation, 
transcribed  by  Sidney,  but  drawn  up 
by  some  person  better  skilled  than 
Sidney  in  the  art  of  composition,  was 
despatched  to  the  Hague.  In  this 
paper  William  was  assured  that  nine- 
teen twentieths  of  the  English  people 
were  desirous  of  a  change,  and  would 
willingly  join  to  effect  it,  if  only  they 
could  obtain  the  help  of  such  a  force 
from  abroad  as  might  secure  those  who 
should  rise  in  arms  from  the  danger  of 
being  dispersed  and  slaughtered  before 
they  could  form  themselves  into  any- 
thing like  military  order.  If  His 
Highness  would  appear  in  the  island 
at  the  head  of  some  troops,  tens  of 
thousands  would  hasten  to  his  stand- 
ard. He  would  soon  find  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  force  greatly  superior  to 
the  whole  regular  army  of  England. 
Nor  could  that    army  be    implicitly 

•  Bumet,  i.  764. ;  Sidney  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  June  30.  1688,  in  Dalrymple. 

t  Burnet,  i.  763. ;  Lnmley  to  William,  May 
81. 1688,  in  Dalrymple. 


depended  on  by  the  government  The 
officers  were  discontented;  and  the 
common  soldiers  shared  that  aver- 
sion to  Popery  which  was  general  in 
the  class  fr«m  which  they  were  taken. 
In  the  navy  Protestant  feeling  was 
still  stronger.  It  was  important  to 
take  some  decisive  step  while  things 
were  in  this  state.  The  enterprise 
would  be  far  more  arduous  if  it  were 
deferred  till  the  King,  by  remodelling 
boroughs  and  regiments,  had  procured 
a  Parliament  and  an  army  on  which 
he  could  rely.  The  conspirators,  there- 
fore, implored  the  Prince  to  come 
among  them  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  They  pledged  their  honour 
that  they  would  join  him ;  and  they 
undertook  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
as  large  a  nimiber  of  persons  as  could' 
safely  be  trusted  with  so  momentous 
and  perilous  a  secret.  On  one  point 
they  thought  it  their  duty  to  remon- 
strate with  His  Highness.  He  had 
not  taken  advantage  of  the  opinion 
which  the  great  body  of  the  English 
people  had  formed  touching  the  late 
birth.  He  had,  on  the  contrary,  sent 
congratulations  to  Whitehall,  and  had 
thus  seemed  to  acknowledge  that  the 
child  who  was  called  Prince  of  Wales 
was  rightful  heir  of  the  throne.  This 
was  a  grave  error,  and  had  damped 
the  zeal  of  many.  Not  one  person  in 
a  thousand  doubted  that  the  boy  was 
supposititious ;  and  the  Prince  would  be 
wanting  to  his  own  interests  if  the 
suspicious  circumstances  which  had 
attended  the  Queen's  confinement  were 
not  put  prominently  forward  among 
his  reasons  for  taking  arms.* 

This  paper  was  signed  in  cipher  by 
the  seven  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy, 
Shrewsbury,  Devonshire,  Danby,Lum- 
ley,  Compton,  Russell,  and  Sidney. 
Herbert  undertook  to  be  their  messen- 
ger. His  errand  was  one  of  no  ordinary 
peril.  He  assumed  the  garb  of  a 
common  sailor,  and  in  this  disguise 
reached  the  Dutch  coast  in  safety,  on 
the  Friday  aft<?r  the  trial  of  the 
Bishops.  He  instantly  hastened  to 
the  Prince.  Bentinck  and  Van  Dykrelt 
were  summoned,  and  several  days  wen» 

«  See  the   invitation   at  length  in  Dal- 
rymple. 
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passed  in  deliberation.  The  first  result 
of  this  deliberation  was  that  the  prayer 
for  the  Prince  of  Wales  ceased  to  be 
read  in  the  Princess's  chapeL  * 
From  his  wife  William  had  no 
opposition  to  apprehend.  Her 
ofSSrj!  understanding  had  been  com- 
pletely subjugated  by  his;  and, 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  had  won  her 
entire  affection.  He  was  to  her  in  the 
place  of  the  parents  whom  she  had 
lost  by  death  and  by  estrangement,  of 
the  children  who  haid  been  denied  to 
her  prayers,  and  of  the  country  from 
which  she  was  banished.  His  empire 
OTer  her  heart  was  divided  only  with 
her  God.  To  her  father  she  had  pro- 
bably never  been  attached:  she  had 
quitted  him  young:  many  years  had 
eii^)sed  since  she  had  seen  him ;  and 
no  part  of  his  conduct  to  her,  since  her 
marriage,  had  indicated  tenderness  on 
his  part>  or  had  been  calculated  to  call 
forth  tenderness  on  hers.  He  had 
done  all  in  his  power  to  disturb  her 
domestic  happiness,  and  had  established 
a  system  of  spying,  eavesdropping,  and 
talebearing  under  her  roof.  Ho  had  a 
far  greater  revenue  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  had  ever  possessed,  and 
allowed  to  her  younger  sister  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  pounds  a  year :  f  but 
the  heiress  presumptive  of  his  throne 
had  never  received  from  him  the 
smallest  pecuniary  assistance,  and  was 
scarcely  able  to  make  that  appearance 
which  became  her  high  rank  among 
European  princesses.  She  had  ven- 
tured to  intercede  with  him  on  behalf 
of  her  old  friend  and  preceptor  Comp- 
ton,  who,  for  refusing  to  commit  an 
*ct  of  flagitious  injustice,  had  been 
♦'uspended  from  his  episcopal  functions: 
but  she  had  been  ungraciously  re- 
pulsed.} From  the  day  on  which  it  had 
l>ecome  clear  that  she  and  her  husband 
Were  determined  not  to  be  parties  to  the 
subversion  of  the  English  constitution, 
one  chief  object  of  the  politics  of  James 
M  been  to  injure  them  both.  He 
had  recalled  the  British  regiments  from 
Uolhind.    He  had  conspired  with  Tyr- 

•  Kdney's  Letter  to  William,  June  80. 1688 ; 
Avanx  Neg.,  July  12.  1|. 

t  Bonrepaux,  Julyif*  1687. 

X  Birch's  £xtractg»  In  the  British  Mosenm. 


connel  and  with  France  against  Mary's 
rights,  and  had  made  arrangements 
for  depriving  her  of  one  at  least  of  .the 
three  crowns  to  which,  at  his  death, 
she  would  have  been  entitled.  It  was 
believed  by  the  great  body  of  his 
people,  and  by  many  persons  high  in 
rank  and  distinguished  by  abilities, 
that  he  had  introduced  a  supposititious 
Prince  of  Wales  into  the  royal  family, 
in  order -to  deprive  her  of  a  magnificent 
inheritance ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  she  partook  of  the  prevail- 
ing suspicion.  That  she  should  love 
such  a  father  was  impossible.  Her 
religious  principles,  indeed,  were  so 
strict  that  she  would  probably  have 
tried  to  perform  what  she  considered 
as  her  duty,  even  to  a  father  whom  she 
did  not  love.  On  the  present  occasion, 
however,  she  judged  that  the  claim  of 
James  to  her  obedience  ought  to  yield 
to  a  claim  more  sacred.  And  indeed 
all  divines  and  publicists  agree  in  this, 
that,  when  the  daughter  of  a  prince  of 
one  country  is  married  to  a  prince  of 
another  country,  she  is  bound  to  forget 
her  own  people  and  her  father's  house, 
and,  in  the  event  of  a  rupture  between 
her  husband  and  her  parents,  to  side 
with  her  husband.  This  is  the  un- 
doubted rule  even  when  the  husband 
is  in  the  wrong;  and  to  Mary  the 
enterprise  which  William  meditated 
appeared  not  only  just,  but  holy. 

But,  though  she  carefully  abstained 
from  doing  or  saying  anything 
that  could  add  to  his  difficul-  ^%'S:'^" 
ties,  those  difficulties  were  seri-  JerprJU^' 
ous  indeed.  They  were  in  truth 
but  imperfectly  understood  even  by 
some  of  those  who  invited  him  over, 
and  have  been  but  imperfectly  de- 
scribed by  some  of  those  who  have 
written  the  history  of  his  expedition. 

The  obstacles  which  he  might  expect 
to  encounter  on  English  ground,  though 
the  least  formidable  of  the  obstacles 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  design, 
were  yet  serious.  He  felt  that  it  would 
be  madness  in  him  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  Monmouth,  to  cross  the  sea 
with  a  few  British  adventurers,  and  to 
trust  to  a  general  rising  of  the  jvjpulation. 
It  was  necessary,  and  it  was  pronounced 
necessary  by  aU  those  who  invited  him 
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over,  that  he  should  carry  an  army 
with  him.  Yet  who  could  answer  for 
the  efiect  which  the  appearance  of  such 
an  army  might  produce  ?  The  govern- 
ment was  indeed  justly  odious.  But 
would  the  English  people,  altogether 
unaccustomed  to  the  interference  of 
Continental  powers  in  English  dis- 
putes, be  incHned  to  look  with  favour 
on  a  deliverer  who  was  surrounded  by 
foreign  soldiers  ?  If  any  part  of  the 
royal  forces  resolutely  withstood  the 
invaders,  would  not  that  part  soon  have 
on  its  side  the  patriotic  sympathy  of 
millions  ?  A  defeat  would  be  fatal  to 
the  whole  undertaking.  A  bloody 
victory  gained  in  the  heart  of  the  is- 
land by  the  mercenaries  of  the  States 
General  over  the  Coldstream  Guards 
and  the  BwSb  would  be  almost  as  great 
a  calamity  as  a  defeat.  Such  a  victory 
would  be  the  most  cruel  wound  ever 
inflicted  on  the  national  pride  of  one 
of  the  proudest  of  nations.  The  crown 
80  won  would  never  be  worn  in  peace 
or  security.  The  hatred  with  which 
the  High  Commission  and  the  Jesuits 
were  regarded  would  give  place  to  the 
more  intense  hatred  which  would  be 
inspired  by  the  alien  conquerors ;  and 
many,  who  had  hitherto  contemplated 
the  power  of  France  with  dread  and 
loathing,  would  say  that,  if  a  foreign 
yoke  must  be  borne,  there  was  less 
ignominy  in  submitting  to  France  than 
in  submitting  to  Holland. 

These  considerations  might  well  have 
made  William  uneasy,  even  if  all  the 
military  means  of  the  United  Provinces 
had  been  at  his  absolute  disposal  But 
in  truth  it  seemed  very  doubtful  whe- 
ther he  would  be  able  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  a  single  battalion.  Of  all 
the  difficulties  'with  which  he  had  to 
struggle,  the  greatest,  though  little 
noticed  by  English  historians,  arose 
&om  the  constitution  of  the  Batavian 
republic.  No  great  society  has  ever 
existed  during  a  long  course  of  years 
under  a  poUty  so  inconvenient.  The 
States  General  could  not  make  war  ov 
peace,  could  not  conclude  any  alliance 
or  levy  any  tax,  without  the  consent  of 
the  States  of  every  province.  The 
States  of  a  province  coiild  not  give  such 
consent  witiiout  the  consent  of,  every 


municipality  which  had  a  ahsfe  in  the 
representation.  Eveiy  municipality 
was,  in  some  sense,  a  sovereign  state, 
and,  as  such,  claimed  the  right  of  oomr 
municating  directly  with  foreign  am- 
bassadors, and  of  concerting  with  them 
the  means  of  defeating  schemes  on 
which  other  municipalities  were  intent 
In  some  town  couniuls  thepart^,  which 
had,  during  several  generatioiis,  re- 
garded the  uifluence  of  the  Stadtholdeis 
with  jeedousy,  had  great  power.  At 
the  head  of  this  party  were  the  magis- 
trates of  the  noble  city  of  Amsterdam, 
which  was  then  at  the  height  of  piofl- 
perity.  They  had,  ever  since  the  peace 
of  Nimeguen,  kept  up  a  friendly  oac- 
respondence  with  Lewis  throu^  the 
instrumentality  of  his  able  and  active 
envoy  the  Count  of  Avaux.  Proposi- 
tions brought  forward  by  the  Stadt- 
holder  as  indispensable  to  the  security 
of  the  commonwealth,  sanctioned  by  all 
the  provinces  except  Holland,  aod 
sanctioned  by  seventeen  of  the  eighteen 
town  councils  of  Holland,  had  r^eat- 
edly  been  negatived  by  the  single  foiee 
of  Amsterdam.  The  only  constitQti(»uil 
remedy  in  such  cases  was  that  duties 
from  the  cities  which  wete  agreed 
should  pay  a  visit  to  the  city  whidi 
dissented,  for  the  purpose  of  expostu- 
lation. The  number  of  deputies  ms 
unlimited :  they  might  continue  to  ei- 
postulate  as  long  as  they  thought  fit; 
and  meanwhile  all  their  expenses  vere 
defrayed  by  the  obstinate  commiuiity 
which  refused  to  yield  to  their  ar^n- 
ments.  This  absiurd  mode  of  coeroon 
had  once  been  tried  with  success  on  the 
little  town  of  Gorkum,  but  was  not 
likely  to  produce  much  efiect  on  tiie 
mighty  and  opulent  Amsterdam,  re- 
nowned throughout  the  world  for  its 
haven  bristling  with  innumerable  mastB, 
its  canals  bordered  by  stately  nao- 
sions,  its  gorgeous  hall  of  state,  walled, 
roofed,  and  floored  with  polished  wu- 
ble,  its  warehouses  filled  with  the  moit 
costly  productions  of  Ceylon  and  Sim- 
nam,  and  its  Exchange  resounding  with 
the  endless  hubbub  of  all  the  langiuigee 
spoken  by  civilised  men.* 

The  disputes  between  the  nuyority 

•  Avaux  Neg.,  s^Ta  ^^* 
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which  supported  the  Stadtholder  and 
the  mmoritj  headed  by  the  magistrates 
of  Amsterdam  had  repeatedly  run  so 
high  that  bloodshed  had  seemed  to  be 
inentable.  On  one  occasion  the  Prince 
had  attempted  to  bring  the  refractory 
deputies  to  punishment  as  traitors. 
On  another  occasion  the  gates  of  Am- 
sterdam had  been  barred  against  him, 
and  taroops  had  been  raised  to  defend 
the  privileges  of  the  municipal  council. 
That  the  rulers  of  this  great  city  would 
ever  consent  to  an  expedition  offensiye 
in  the  highest  degree  to  Lewis  whom 
they  courted,  and  likely  to  aggrandise 
the  House  of  Orange  which  thev  ab- 
horred, was  not  likely.  Yet,  without 
their  consent^  such  an  expedition  could 
not  legally  be  undertaken.  To  quell 
their  opposition  by  main  force  was  a 
conrse  from  which,  in  different  circum- 
stances, the  resolute  and  daring  Stadt- 
holder would  not  haye  shrunk.  But  at 
that  moment  it  was  most  important 
that  he  should  carefully  avoid  every 
act  which  could  be  represented  as  tyran- 
nical He  could  not  venture  to  violate 
the  fundamental  laws  of  Holland  at 
the  very  moment  at  which  he  was  draw- 
ing the  sword  against  his  father  in  law 
for  violating  the  fundamental  laws  of 
England.  The  violent  subversion  of 
one  free  constitution  would  have  been 
a  strange  prelude  to  the  violent  restor- 
ation of  another.* 

There  was  yet  another  difficulty 
which  has  been  too  little  noticed  1^ 
En^h  writers,  but  which  was  never 
for  a  moment  absent  from  William's 
mind.  In  the  expedition  which  he 
meditated  he  could  succeed  only  by 
appealing  to  the  Protestant  feeling  of 
pigland,  and  by  stimulating  that  feel- 
ing till  it  became,  for  a  time,  the 
dominant  and  almost  the  exclusive 
sentiment  of  the  nation.  This  would 
indeed  have  been  a  very  simple  course, 
^d  the  end  of  all  his  politics  been  to 
effect  a  revolution  in  our  island  and  to 
feign  there.  But  he  had  in  view  an 
nlterior  end  which  could  be  obtained 
only  by  the  help  of  princes  sincerely 
attached  to  the  Church  of  Rome.    He 

*  A«  to  the  relation  in  which  the  Stadt- 
holder and  the  city  of  Amsterdam  stood  to- 
wards each  other,  see  Avaux,  paatim. 


was  desirous  to  unite  the  Empire,  the 
Catholic  King,  and  the  Holy  See,  with 
England  and  Holland,  in  a  league 
against  the  French  ascendency.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  that,  while  striking 
the  greatest  blow  ever  struck  in  defence 
of  I^testantism,  he  should  yet  contrive 
not  to  lose  the  goodwill  of  govemments 
which  regarded  Protestantism  as  a 
deadly  heresy. 

Such  were  the  complicated  difficulties 
of  this  great  imdertaking.  Continental 
statesmen  saw  a  part  of  those  difficul- 
ties, British  statesmen  another  part 
One  capacious  and  powerful  mind 
alone  took  them  all  in  at  one  view, 
and  determined  to  surmount  them  all. 
It  was  no  easy  thing  to  subvert  the 
English  government  by  means  of  a 
foreign  army  without  galling  the  nar 
tional  pride  of  Englishmen.  It  was  no 
easy  thing  to  obtain  from  that  Batavian 
faction  which  regarded  France  with 
partiality,  and  the  House  of  Orange 
with  aversion,  a  decision  in  favour  of 
an  expedition  which  would  confoimd 
aU  the  schemes  of  France,  and  raise 
the  House  of  Orange  to  the  height  of 
greatness.  It  was  no  easy  thing  to 
lead  enthusiastic  Protestants  on  a  cru- 
sade against  Popery  with  the  good 
wishes  of  almost  all  Popish  govem- 
ments and  of  the  Pope  himself.  Yet 
all  these  things  William  effected.  All 
his  objects,  even  those  which  appeared 
most  incompatible  with  each  other,  he 
attained  completely  and  at  once.  The 
whole  history  of  ancient  and  of  modem 
times  records  no  other  such  triumph  of 
statesmanship. 

The  task  would  indeed  have  been 
too  arduous  even  for  such  a  statesman 
as  tl^e  Prince  of  Orange,  had  not  his 
chief  adversaries  been  at  this  time 
smitten  with  an  infatuation  such  as  by 
many  men  not  prone  to  superstition 
was  ascribed  to  the  special  judgment  of 
Grod.  Not  only  was  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, as  he  had  ever  been,  stupid  and 
perverse :  but  even  the  counsel  of  the 
politic  King  of  France  was  turned  into 
foolishness.  Whatever  wisdom  and 
enei^  could  do  William  did.  Those 
obstacles  which  no  wisdom  or  energy 
could  have  overcome  his  enemies  them- 
selves studiously  removed. 
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On  the  great  day  on  which  the  Bishops 
Conduct  ■^*®^®  acquitted,  and  on  which 
of  jame«  the  invitation  was  despatched 
tr}a[of  umj  to  the  Hague,  James  returned 
BUhop..  from  Hounslow  to  Westmin- 
ster in  a  gloomy  and  unquiet  mood. 
He  made  an  effort  that  afternoon  to 
appear  cheerful:*  but  the  bonfires,  the 
rockets,  and  above  all  the  waxen  Popes 
who  were  blazing  in  every  quarter  of 
London,  were  not  likely  to  sooth  him. 
Those  who  saw  him  on  the  morrow 
could  easily  read  in  his  face  and  de- 
meanour the  violent  emotions  which 
disturbed  his  mind.t  During  some 
days  he  appeared  so  unwilling  to  talk 
about  the  trial  that  even  Barillo^  could 
not  venture  to  introduce  the  subject.  J 

Soon  it  began  to  be  clear  that  defeat 
and  mortification  had  only  hardened 
the  King's  heart.  Almost  the  first 
words  which  he  uttered  when  he  learned 
that  the  objects  of  his  revenge  had  es- 
caped him  were,  "So  much  the  worse 
for  them."  In  a  few  days,  these  words, 
which  he,  according  to  his  fashion,  re- 
peated many  times,  were  fully  explained. 
He  blamed  himself,  not  for  having  pro- 
secuted the  Bishops,  but  for  having 
prosecuted  them  before  a  tribunal  where 
questions  of  fact  were  decided  by  juries, 
and  where  established  principles  of  law 
could  not  be  utterly  disregarded  even 
by  the  most  servile  Judges.  This  error 
he  determined  to  repair.  Not  only 
the  seven  prelates  who  had  signed  the 
petition,  but  the  whole  Anglican  clergy, 
should  have  reason  to  curse  the  day  on 
which  they  had  triumphed  over  their 
Sovereign.  Within  a  fortnight  after 
the  trial  an  order  was  made,  enjoining 
all  Chancellors  of  dioceses  and  all  Arch- 
deacons to  make  a  strict  in^uis^ion 
throughout  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions, and  to  report  to  the  High  Com- 
mission, within  five  weeks,  the  names 
of  all  such  rectors,  vicars,  and  curates 
as  had  omitted  to  read  the  Declaration.  § 
The  King  anticipated  with  delight  the 
terror  with  which  the  offenders  would 
learn  that  they  were  to  be  cited  before 

•  Adda,  July  fg.  1688. 
t  Beresby's  Memoirs. 
t  Barillon,  July  ^.  1688. 
8  London  Gazette  of  July  16. 1688.     The 
order  bears  date  July  12. 


a  court  which  would  give  them  no 
quarter.*  The  number  of  culprits  was 
little,  if  at  all,  short  of  ten  thousand: 
and,  after  what  had  passed  at  Magda- 
lene College,  every  one  of  them  might 
reasonably  expect  to  be  interdicted  ftom 
all  his  spiritual  functions,  ejected  from 
his  benefice,  declared  incapable  of  hold- 
ing any  other  preferment,  and  charged 
with  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  which 
had  reduced  him  to  beggary. 

Such  was  the  persecution  with  which 
James,  smarting  from  his  great  Dionb- 
defeat  in  Westminster  Hall,  J^ 
resolved  to  harass  the  clergy.  ***«*• 
Meanwhile  he  tried  to  show  the  law- 
yers, by  a  prompt  and  large  distribu- 
tion of  rewards  and  punishments,  that 
strenuous  and  unblushing  serviUty,  eren 
when  least  successful,  was  a  sure  title 
to  his  favour,  and  that  whoever,  after 
years  of  obsequiousness,  ventured  to 
deviate  but  for  one  moment  into  coa- 
rage  and  honesty  was  guilty  of  an 
unpardonable  offence.  The  violence 
and  audacity  which  the  apostate  Wil- 
liams had  exhibited  throughout  the 
trial  of  the  Bishops  had  made  him 
hateful  to  the  whole  nation-f  He  was 
recompensed  with  a  baronetcy.  Hoi- 
loway  and  PoweU  had  raised  their 
character  by  declaring  that,  in  their 
judgment,  the  petition  was  no  libel 
They  were  dismissed  from  their  situa- 
tions. J  The  fate  of  Wright  seems  to 
have  been,  during  some  time,  in  sus- 
pense. He  had  indeed  summed  up 
against  the  Bishops :  but  he  had  suf- 
fered their  counsel  to  question  the  dis- 
pensing power.  He  had  pronounced 
the  petition  a  libel :  but  he  had  care- 
ftilly  abstained  &om  pronouncing  the 
Declaration  legal;  and,  through  the 
whole  proceeding;  his  tone  had  been 
that  of  a  man  who  remembered  that  s 
day  of  reckoning  might  come.  He 
had  indeed  strong  claims  to  indulgence: 
for  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 

«  Barillon's  own  phrase,  July  -A.  1688. 
t  In  one  of  the  numerous  ballads  of  that 
time  are  the  following  lines : 

"  Both  oar  Britont  are  fooled. 
Who  th«  law*  overruled,  ^ 

And  next  parliament  each  wiU  be  i>lagaU7  khtfim 

The  two  Britons  are  Jeffreys  and  Willitf^ 
who  were  both  natives  of  Wales. 
t  London  Qaaette,  July  9. 1688. 
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any  hmnan  impudence  would  hold  out 
without  flagging  through  such  a  task, 
in  the  presence  of  such  a  bar  and  of 
such  an  auditory.  The  members  of  the 
Jesuitical  cabal,  however,  blamed  his 
want  of  spirit:  the  Chancellor  pro- 
nounced him  a  beast ;  and  it  was  gene- 
rally believed  that  a  new  Chief  Justice 
would  be  appointed.*  But  no  change 
was  made.  It  would  indeed  have  been 
no  easy  matter  to  supply  Wright's 
place.  The  many  lawyers  who  were 
far  superior  to  him  in  parts  and  learn- 
ing were,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
hostile  to  the  designs  of  the  govern- 
ment :  and  the  very  few  lawyers  who 
surpassed  him  in  turpitude  and  effron- 
teiy  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
to  be  found  only  in  the  lowest  ranks  of 
the  profession,  and  would  have  been 
incompetent  to  conduct  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
Wilhams,  it  is  true,  united  all  the 
qualities  which  James  required  in  a 
magistrate.  But  the  services  of  AVil- 
liams  were  needed  at  the  bar;  and, 
had  he  been  removed  thence,  the  crown 
would  have  been  left  without  the  help 
of  any  advocate  even  of  the  third  rate. 

Nothing  had  amazed  or  mortified 
the  King  more  than  the  enthusiasm 
which  the  Dissenters  had  shown  in  the 
cause  of  the  Bishops.  Penn,  who, 
though  he  had  himself  sacrificed  wealth 
and  honours  to  his  conscientious  scru- 
ples, seems  to  have  imagined  that  nobody 
but  himself  had  a  conscience,  imputed 
the  discontent  of  the  Puritans  to  envy 
and  dissatisfied  ambition.  They  had 
not  had  their  share  of  the  benefits  pro- 
mised by  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence : 
none  of  them  had  been  admitted  to  any 
high  and  honourable  post ;  and  there- 
fore it  was  not  strange  that  they  were 
jealous  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Ac- 
cordingly, within  a  week  after  the  crreat 
verdict  had  been  pronounced  in  West- 
minster Hall,  Silas  Titus,  a  noted  Pres- 
byterian, a  vehement  Exclusionist,  and 
a  manager  of  St^ifford's  impeachment, 
was  invited  to  occupy  a  seat  in  the 
Privy  Council.  He  was  one  of  the 
persons  on  whom  the  opposition  had 
most  confidently  reckoned.     But  the 

•  HUi  Correepondenoe,  July  10. 1688 ;  Cla- 
rendon'i  Diary,  Aug.  3. 1688. 


honour  now  offered  to  him,  and  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  large  sum  due  to 
him  from  the  crown,  overcame  his 
virtue,  and,  to  the  great  disgust  of  all 
classes  of  Protestants,  he  was  sworn  in.* 

The  vindictive  designs  of  the  King 
against  the  Church  were  not  accom- 
plished. Almost  all  the  Archdeacons 
and  diocesan  Chancellors  refused  to 
furnish  the  information  which  was  re- 
quired. The  day  on  which  it  had  been 
intended  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
priesthood  should  be  summoned  to  an- 
swer for  the  crime  of  disobedi- 
ence  arrived.  The  High  Com-  inpf^ 
mission  met.  It  appeared  that  com^i 
scarcely  one  ecclesiastical  officer  ^'J^^jj  ^ 
had  sent  up  a  return.  At  the  •*»«•  bi» 
same  time  a  paper  of  grave  ****' 
import  was  delivered  to  the  board.  It 
came  from  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
During  two  years,  supported  by  the 
hope  of  an  Archbishopric,  he  had  been 
content  to  bear  the  reproach  of  perse- 
cuting that  Church  which  he  was  bound 
by  every  obligation  of  conscience  and 
honour  to  defend.  But  his  hope  had 
been  disappointed.  He  saw  that^  un- 
less he  abjured  his  religion,  he  had  no 
chance  of  sitting  on  the  metropoKtan 
throne  of  York.  He  was  too  good- 
natured  to  find  any  pleasure  in  tyranny, 
and  too  discerning  not  to  see  the  signs 
of  the  coming  retribution.  He  there- 
fore determined  to  resign  his  odious 
functions;  and  he  communicated  his 
determination  to  his  colleagues  in  a 
letter  written,  like  all  his  prose  com- 
positions, with  great  propriety  and 
dignity  of  style.  It  was  impossible,  he 
said,  that  he  could  any  longer  continue 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Commission. 
He  had  himself,  in  obedience  to  the 
royal  command,  read  the  Declaration  : 
but  he  could  not  presume  to  condemn 
thousands  of  pious  and  loyal  divines 
who  had  taken  a  different  view  of  their 
duty;  and,  since  it  was  resolved  to 
punish  them  for  acting  according  to 
their  conscience,  he  must  declare  that 
he  would  rather  suffer  with  them  than 
be  accessory  to  their  sufferings. 

The  Commissioners  read  and  stood 

•  London  Gazette,  July  9. 1688 ;  Adda,  July 
^. ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  July  12.;  Johnstone, 
Dec.  ^.  1687,  Feb.  -gr.  1688. 
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aghast.  The  very  faults  of  their  col- 
league, the  known  laxity  of  his  princi- 
ples, the  known  meanness  of  his  spirit, 
made  his  defection  peculiarly  alarming. 
A  government  must  be  inde^  in  danger 
when  men  like  Sprat  address  it  in  the 
language  of  Hampden.  The  tnbunal, 
lately  so  insolent,  became  on  a  sudden 
strangely  tam  e.  The  ecclesiastical  func- 
tionaries who  had  defied  its  authority 
were  not  even  reprimanded.  It  was 
not  thought  safe  to  hint  any  suspicion 
th&t  their  disobedience  had  been  in- 
tentional They  were  merely  enjoined 
to  have  their  reports  ready  in  four 
months.  The  Commission  then  broke 
up  in  confusion.  It  had  received  a 
death  blow.*" 

While  the  High  Commission  shrank 
iMteontent  ^^^  *  conflict  with  the  Church, 
of  til*  the  Church,  conscious  of  its 
*^*''  strength,  and  animated  by  a 
new  enthusiasm,  invited,  by  a  series  of 
defiances,  the  attack  of  the  High  Com- 
mission. Soon  after  the  acquittal  of 
the  Bishops,  the  venerable  Ormond,  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Cavaliers  of  the 
great  civil  war,  sank  under  his  infir- 
mities. The  intelligence  of  his  death 
was  conveyed  with  speed  to  Oxford. 
^,^^^  Instantly  the  University,  of 
metimt  at  which  he  had  long  been  Chan- 
*'**'*^  cellor,  met  to  name  a  successor. 
One  party  was  for  the  eloquent  and 
accomplished  Halifax,  another  for  the 
grave  and  orthodox  Nottingham.  Some 
mentioned  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  who 
resided  near  them,  and  had  recently 
been  turned  out  of  the  lieutenancy  of 
the  county  for  refusing  to  join  with  the 
King  against  the  established  religion. 
But  the  majority,  consisting  of  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  graduates,  voted  for 
the  young  Duke  of  Ormond,  grandson 
of  their  late  head,  and  son  of  the  gal- 
lant Ossoiy.  The  speed  with  which 
they  came  to  this  resolution  was  caused 
by  their  apprehension  that,  if  there 
were  a  delay  even  of  a  day,  the  King 
would  attempt  to  force  on  them  some 
chief  who  would  betray  their  rights. 
The  apprehension  was  reasonable :  for, 
only  two  hours  after  they  had  sepa- 
rated, came  a  mandate  from  Whitehall 

*  Sprat's  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset ;  Lon- 
don Gazette,  Aug.  38.  1688. 


requiring  them  to  choose  Jeffi*^ 
Happily  the  election  of  young  Ormond 
was  already  complete  and  irrevoci^* 
A  few  weeks  later  the  infamous  Timotfay 
Hall,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
among  the  clergy  of  London  by  reading 
the  Declaration,  was  rewarded  with  the 
Bishopric  of  Oxford,  which  had  been 
vacant  since  the  death  of  the  not  ksB 
infEimous  Park^.  HaU  came  down  to 
his  see :  but  the  Canons  of  his  CaUw- 
dral  reftised  to  attend  his  installfttjon: 
the  University  refused  to  create  him  t 
Doctor:  not  a  single  one  of  the  ao- 
demic  youth  appliea  to  him  for  holy  at- 
ders :  no  cap  was  touched  to  him ;  and, 
in  his  palace,  he  found  himself  ak>iie.t 

Soon  afterwards  a  living  which  was 
in  the  gift  of  Magdalene  College,  Ox- 
ford, became  vacant.  Houffh  and  his 
ejected  brethren  assembled  and  pie> 
sented  a  clerk;  a&d  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  in  whose  diocese  the  living 
lay,  instituted  their  presentee  without 
hesitation.^ 

The  gentry  were  not  less  lefracbsj 
than  the  clergy.  The  assizes  p^^^ 
of  that  summer  wore  all  over  onto 
the  country  an  aspect  never  **^' 
before  known.  The  Judges,  before  tiiej 
set  out  on  their  circuits,  had  been 
summoned  into  the  King^s  presenee, 
and  had  been  directed  by  hun  to  im- 
press on  the  grand  jurors  and  magtf* 
trates,  throughout  the  kingdom,  the 
duty  of  electing  such  membos  of  Fa^ 
liament  as  would  support  his  policj- 
They  obeyed  his  commands,  harangued 
vehementiy  against  the  cl^gy,  vsnitA. 
the  seven  Bishops,  called  the  m^noiahle 
petition  a  factious  libel,  criticised  vith 
great  asperity  SancrofVs  style,  whidi 
was  indeed  open  to  criticism,  uid  pro- 
nounced that  His  Grace  ought  to  be 
whipped  by  Doctor  Busby  for  writing 
bad  English.  But  the  only  effect  of 
these  indecent  declamations  was  to  in- 
crease the  public  discontent.    All  the 

•  London  Gaaetfce,  July  26.  1688;  Addi, 
^rk  y  Newdotter  In  the  MaddntoA  Cote- 
tion,  July  35. ;  Ellis  Gorreepcmdence,  JalJ  A 
31. ;  Wood's  Fasti  Oxonienses.  _,,_«. 

t  Wood*8  Athenfe  Oxonioises;  Lnttnui 
Diary,  Aug.  38. 1688. 

X  Bonquillo,  Sept.  |}.  1688 ;  LuttreD'f  I>bf7< 
Sept.  6. 
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marks  of  respect  which  had  usually 
been  shown  to  the  judicial  office  and 
to  the  royal  commission  were  with- 
drawn. The  old  custom  was  that  men 
of  good  birth  and  estate  should  ride  in 
the  train  of  the  Sheriff  when  he  escorted 
the  Judges  to  the  county  town :  but 
such  a  procession  could  now  with  diffi- 
culty be  formed  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom.  The  successors  of  Powell 
and  Holloway,  in  particular,  were 
treated  with  marked  indignity.  The 
Oxford  circuit  had  been  allotted  to 
them;  and  they  had  expected  to  be 
greeted  in  every  shire  by  a  cavalcade 
of  the  loyal  gentry.  But  as  they  ap- 
proached Wallingford,  where  they  were 
to  open  their  conmiission  for  Berkshire, 
the  Sheriff  alone  came  forth  to  meet 
them.  As  they  approached  Oxford,  the 
eminently  loyal  capital  of  an  eminently 
loyal  province,  they  were  again  wel- 
comed by  the  Sheriff  alone.* 

The  army  was  scarcely  less  dis- 
j),^j^j  ^ected  than  the  clergy  or 
ofth«  the  gentry.  The  garrison  of 
""^  the  Tower  had  drunk  the  health 
of  the  imprisoned  Bishops.  The  foot- 
gnards  stationed  at  Lambeth  had,  with 
every  mark  of  reverence,  welcomed 
therrimate  back  to  his  palace.  No- 
where had  the  news  of  the  acquittal 
been  received  with  more  clamorous 
delight  than  at  Hounslow  Heath.  In 
tmth,  the  great  force  which  the  King 
had  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
overawing  his  mutinous  capital  had 
become  more  mutinous  than  tiie  capital 
itself  and  was  more  dreaded  by  the 
Court  than  by  the  citizens.  Early  in 
Angust,  therefore,  the  camp  was  broken 
np,  and  the  troops  were  sent  to  quarters 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.f 

James  flattered  himself  that  it  would 
be  easier  to  deal  with  separate  batta- 
lions than  with  many  thousands  of 
men  collected  in  one  mass.  The  first 
experiment  was  tried  on  Lord  Lich- 
fiold's  regiment  of  infantry,  now  called 
the  Twelfth  of  the  Line.  That  regi- 
ment was  probably  selected  because  it 
had  been  raised,  at  tiie  time  of  the 

*  BDls  Oorrespondenoe,  Angnst  4.  7. 1688  ; 
Biihop  Sprat's  relation  of  the  Contoraooe  of 
NoT«mber  6. 1688. 

t  Lattreil's  Diuy,  Angust  8. 1688. 


Western  insurrection,  in  Staffordshire, 
a  province  where  the  Eoman  Catholics 
were  more  numerous  and  powerful  than 
in  almost  any  other  part  of  England. 
The  men  were  drawn  up  in  the  King's 
presence.  Their  Mi^or  informed  them 
that  His  Majesty  wished  them  to  sub- 
scribe an  engagement,  binding  them 
to  assist  in  carrying  into  effect  his 
intentions  concerning  the  test,  and  that 
all  who  did  not  choose  to  comply  must 
quit  the  service  on  the  spot.  To  the 
King's  great  astonishment,  whole  ranks 
instantly  laid  down  their  pikes  and 
muskets.  Only  two  officers  and  a  few 
privates,  all  Eoman  Catholics,  obeyed 
his  command.  He  remained  silent  for 
a  short  time.  Then  he  bade  the  men 
take  up  their  arms.  "  Another  time," 
he  said,  with  a  gloomy  look,  "I  shall  not 
do  you  the  honour  to  consiilt  you."  * 

It  was  plain  that^  if  he  determined 
to  persist  in  his  designs,  he  must  re- 
model his  army.  Yet  materials  for 
that  purpose  he  could  not  find  in  our 
island.  The  members  of  his  Church, 
even  in  the  districts  where  they  were 
most  numerous,  were  a  small  minority 
of  the  people.  Hatred  of  Popery  had 
spread  through  all  classes  of  his  Pro- 
testant subjects,  and  had  become  the 
ruling  passion  even  of  ploughmen  and 
artisans.  But  there  was  another  part 
of  his  dominions  where  a  very  different 
spirit  animated  the  great  body  of  the 
population.  There  was  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  Boman  Catholic  soldiers 
whom  the  good  pay  and  quarters  of 
England  would  attract  across  Saint 
George's  Channel.  *Tyrconnel  had  been, 
during  some  time,  employed  in  forming 
out  of  the  peasantry  of  his  country  a 
military  force  on  which  his  master 
might  depend.  Already  Papists,  of 
Celtic  blood  and  speech,  composed 
almost  the  whole  army  of  Lreland. 
BariUon  earnestly  and  repeatedly  ad- 
vised James  to  bring  over  that  army 
for  the  purpose  of  coercing  the 
English.t 

*  This  is  told  us  by  three  writers  who  could 
well  remember  that  time,  Kennet,  Eachard, 
and  Oldmizon.  See  also  the  Caveat  against 
the  Whigs. 

t  Barillon,  ^^  1688 ;   September  ^ 
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James  wavered.     He  wished  to  be 
iri.h         surrounded  by  troops  on  whom 


Sought  ^®  could  rely :  but  he  dreaded 
«▼«.  the  explosion  of  national  feel- 
ing which  the  appearance  of  a  great 
Irish  force  on  English  ground  must 
produce.  At  last^  as  usually  happens 
when  a  weak  man  tries  to  avoid  oppo- 
site inconveniences,  he  took  a  course 
which  united  them  all.  He  brought 
over  Irishmen,  not  indeed  enough  to 
hold  down  the  single  city  of  London, 
Public  in-  °^  *^®  single  county  of  York, 
dignation.  but  morc  than  enough  to  ex- 
cite the  alarm  and  rage  of  the  whole 
langdom,  from  Northumberland  to 
Cornwall.  Battalion  aft^er  battalion, 
raised  and  trained  by  Tyrconnel,  landed 
on  the  western  coast  and  moved  to- 
wards the  capital;  and  Irish  recruits 
were  imported  in  considerable  numbers, 
to  fill  up  vactmcies  in  the  English 
regiments.* 

Of  the  many  errors  which  James 
committed,  none  was  more  fatal  than 
this.  Already  he  had  alienated  the 
hearts  of  his  people  by  violating  their 
laws,  confiscating  their  estates,  and 
persecuting  their  religion.  Of  those 
who  had  once  been  most  zealous  for 
monarchy,  he  had  already  made  many 
rebels  in  heart.  Yet  he  might  still, 
with  some  chance  of  success,  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  patriotic  spirit  of  his 
subjects  against  an  invader.  For  they 
were  a  race  insular  in  temper  as  well 
as  in  geographical  position.  Their 
national  antipathies  were,  indeed,  in 
that  age,  unreasonably  and  unamiably 
strong.  Never  had  tlie  English  been 
accustomed  to  the  control  or  inter- 
ference of  any  stranger.  The  appear- 
ance of  a  foreign  army  on  their  soil 
might  impel  them  to  rally  even  round 
a  King  whom  they  had  no  reason  to 
love.  William  might  perhaps  have 
been  unable  to  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty: but  James  removed  it.  Not 
even  the  arrival  of  a  brigade  of  Lewis's 
musketeers  would  have  excited  such 
resentment  and  shame  as  our  ancestors 
felt-  when  they  saw  armed  columns  of 
Papists,  just  arrived  from  Dublin, 
moving  in  military  pomp   along  the 

•  LuttreU'B  Diary,  Aug.  27. 1688. 


high  roads.     No  man  of  English  blood 
then    regarded    the  aboriginal  Irish 
as    his    countrymen.      They  did  not 
belong  to  our    branch  of   the  great 
human    family.       They  were   distin- 
guished  from  us    by  more  than  one 
moral     and    intellectual    pecnliaritj, 
which  the  difference  of  situation  and 
of  education,  great  as  that  difference 
was, .  did  not  seem  alt<^ether  to  ex- 
plain.     They  had  an  aspect  of  their 
own,  a  mother  tongue  of  theur  om. 
When  they  talked  English  their  pro- 
nunciation was  ludicrous;    and  their 
phraseology  was  grotesque,  as  is  al- 
ways the  phraseology  of   those  who 
think    in   one   language  and  express 
their  thoughts  in  another.     They  were 
therefore     foreigners;      and    of   all 
foreigners  they  were  the  most  hated 
and  despised ;  the  most  hated,  for  thev 
had,  during  five  centuries,  always  been 
our  enemies;  the  most   despised,  for 
they  WCTe  our  vanquished,   enskred, 
and  despoiled  enemies.     The  English- 
man felt  proud  when  he  compared  his 
own    fields  with    the    desolate  bogs 
whence  the  Kapparecs  issued  forth  to 
rob  and  murder,  and  his  own  dwelling 
with  the  hovels  where  the  peasants 
and  the  hogs  of  the  Shannon  wallowed 
in  filth  together.     He  was  a  member  of 
a  society,  fur  inferior,  indeed,  in  wealth 
and  civilisation,  to  the  society  in  which 
we  live,  but  still  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  highly  civilised  societies  that 
the  world  had  then  seen:  the  Irish 
were  almost  as  rude  as  the  savages  (rf 
Labrador.      He  was  a  freeman:  the 
Irish  were  the  hereditary  serfs  of  his 
race.     He  worshipped  God  after  a  pore 
and  rational  fashion:    the  Irish  were 
sunk  in  idolatry  and  superstition.    He 
knew  that  great  numbers  of  Irish  had 
repeatedly  fled  before  a  small  English 
force,  and  that  the  whole  Irish  popuh- 
•tion  had  been  held  down  by  a  small 
English  colony ;  and  he  very  comph- 
cently  inferred  that  he  was  naturally* 
being  of  a  higher  order  than  the  Irish- 
man:  for  it  is  thus  that  a  dominant 
race   always   explains  its  ascendency 
and   excuses    its   tyranny.      That  in 
vivacity,   humour,  and  eloquence,  the 
Irish  stand  high  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  is  now  universally  acknow* 
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ledged.  That,  when  well  disciplined, 
they  are  excellent  soldiers  has  been 
proyed  on  a  hundred  fields  of  battle. 
Yet  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  seven- 
teenth  century,  they  were  generally 
despised  in  our  island  as  both  a  stupid 
aud  a  cowardly  people.  And  these  were 
the  men  who  were  to  hold  England 
down  by  main  force  while  her  ciyil  and 
ecclesiastical  constitution  was  de- 
stroyed. The  blood  of  the  whole 
nation  boiled  at  the  thought  To  be 
conquered  by  Frenchmen  or  by  Spani- 
ards would  haTe  seemed  comparatiTely 
a  tolerable  £Ette.  With  Frenchmen  and 
Spaniards  we  had  been  accustomed  to 
treat  on  equal  terms.  We  had  some- 
times enyied  their  prosperity,  sometimes 
dreaded  their  power,  sometimes  con- 
gratulated ourselves  on  their  friendship. 
In  spite  of  our  unsocial  pride,  we  ad- 
mitted that  they  were  great  nations, 
and  that  they  could  boast  of  men  emi- 
nent in  the  arts  of  war  and  peace. 
Bnt  to  be  subjugated  by  an  inferior 
caste  was  a  degradation  beyond  all 
other  degradation.  The  English  felt 
as  the  white  inhabitants  of  Charleston 
and  New  Orleans  would  feel  if  those 
towns  were  occupied  by  negro  garri- 
sons. The  real  facts  would  have  been 
^cient  to  excite  uneasiness  and  in- 
dignation :  but  the  real  fiicts  were  lost 
amidst  a  crowd  of  wild  rumours  which 
flew  "without  ceasing  from  coffeehouse 
to  coffeehouse  and  from  alebench  to 
alebench,  and  became  more  wonderful 
find  terrible  at  every  stage  of  the  pro- 
gress. The  number  of  the  Irish  troopS 
who  had  landed  on  our  shores  might 
justly  excite  s&ious  apprehensions  as 
to  the  King's  ulterior  designs :  but  it  was 
niagnified  tenfold  by  the  public  appre- 
hensions. It  may  well  be  supposed 
that  the  rude  kerne  of  Connaught, 
placed,  with  arms  in  his  hands,  among 
a  foreign  people  whom  he  hated,  and 
hy  whom  he  was  hated  in  turn,  was 
gnilty  of  some  excesses.  These  excesses 
were  exaggerated  by  report;  and,  in 
addition  to  the  outrages  which  the 
stranger  had  really  committed,  all  the 
offences  of  his  English  comrades  were 
set  down  to  his  accotmt.  From  every 
corner  of  the  kingdom  a  cry  arose 
against  the  foreign  barbarians  who 
VOL.  n. 


forced  themselves  into  private  houses, 
seized  horses  and  waggons,  extorted 
money,  and  insulted  women.  These 
men,  it  was  said,  were  the  sons  of  those 
who,  forty  seven  years  before,  had 
massacred  Protestants  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands. The  history  of  the  rebellion 
of  1641,  a  history  which,  even  when 
soberly  related,  might  well  move  pity 
and  horror,  and  which  had  been  fright- 
fully distorted  by  national  and  religious 
antipathies,  was  now  the  favourite  topic 
of  conversation.  Hideous  stories  of 
houses  burned  with  all  the  inmates,  of 
women  and  yoimg  children  butchered, 
of  near  relations  compelled  by  torture 
to  be  the  murderers  of  each  other,  of 
corpses  outraged  and  mutilated,  were 
told  and  heiu*d  with  fiiU  belief  and 
intense  interest.  Then  it  was  added 
that  the  dastardly  savages,  who  had  by 
surprise  committed  all  these  cruelties 
on  an  unsuspecting  and  defenceless 
colony,  had,  as  soon  as  OHver  came 
among  them  on  his  great  mission  of 
vengeance,  fltipg  down  their  arms  in 
panic  terror,  and  sunk,  without  trying 
the  chances  of  a  single  pitched  fiel^ 
into  that  slavery  which  was  their  fit 
portion.  Many  signs  indicated  that 
another  great  spoliation  and  slaughter 
of  the  Scaon  settlers  was  meditated  by 
the  Lord  lieutenant.  Already  thou- 
sands of  Protestant  colonists,  flying 
from  the  injustice  and  insolence  of 
Tyrconnel,  had  raised  the  indignation 
of  the  mother  country  by  describing 
all  that  they  had  suffered,  and  all  that 
they  had,  with  too  much  reason,  feared. 
How  much  the  public  mind  had  been 
excited  by  the  complaints  of  these 
fugitives  had  recently  been  shown  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  mistaken.  Tyrcon- 
nel had  transmitted  for  the  royal 
approbation  the  heads  of  a  bill  repeal- 
ing the  law  by  which  half  the  soil  of 
Ireland  was  held,  and  he  had  sent  to 
Westminster,  as  his  agents,  two  of  his 
Boman  Catholic  countrymen  who  had 
lately  been  raised  to  high  judicial 
office;  Nugent,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Irish  Court  of  King's  Bench,  a  personi- 
fication of  all  the  vices  and  weaknesses 
which  the  English  then  imagined  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  Popish  Celt,  and 
Bice,  a  Baron  of  the  Irish  Exchequer, 
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who,  in  aBiHties  and  attaininents,  was 
perhaps  the  foremost  man  of  his  race 
and  religion.  'The  object  of  the  mission 
was  well  known :  and  the  two  Judges 
could  not  venture  to  show  themselves 
in  the  streets.  If  ever  they  were 
recognized,  the  rabble  shouted,  "Room 
for  the  Irish  Amba8sad<»rs ! "  and' their 
coach  was  escorted  with  mock  solemsity 
by  a  train  of  ushers  and  harbingers 
bearing  sticks  with  potatoes  Btaxk  on 
the  points.* 

So  strong  and  general,  indeed,  was 
at  that  time  the  aversion  of  the  English 
to  the  Irish,  that  the  most  distinguished 
Eoman  Catholics  partook  of  it.  Powis 
and  Bellasyse  caressed,  in  coarse  and 
acrimonious  language,  even  at  the 
Council  board,  their  antipathy  to  the 
aliens.t  Among  English  Protestants 
that  antipathy  was  &r  stronger;  and 
perhaps  it  was  strongest  in  the  amqr. 
Neither  officers  nor  soldiers  were  dis- 
posed to  bear  patiently  the  preference 
shown  by  their  master  to  a  foreign  and 
a  subject  race.  The  Bnke  of  Berwick, 
who  was  Colonel  of  the  Eighth  Regi- 
ment of  the  Line,  then  quartered  at 
Portsmouth,  gave  orders  that  thirty 
men  just  arrived  from  Ireland  should 
be  enlisted.  The  En^ish  soldiers 
declared  that  they  woild  not  serve 
-witii  these  intruders.  John  Beaumont^ 
the  Lieutenant  Colonel,  in  his  own 
name  and  in  tiie  name  of  five  of  the 
Captains,  protested  to  the  Duke's  face 
against  this  insult  to  the  English  army 
and  nation.  "  We  raised  the  regiment," 
he  said,  "at  our  own  charges*  to  defend 
His  Majesty's  crown  in  a  time  of 
danger.  We  had  then  no  difficulty  in 
pTocuriDg  hundreds  of  English  recruits. 
We  can  easily  keep  every  company  up 
to  its  full  complement  without  admit- 
ting Irishmen.  We  therefore  do  not 
think  it  consistent  with  our  honour  to 
have  these  strangers  forced  on  us ;  and 
we  beg  that  we  may  either  be  permitted 
to. command  men  of  our  own  nation  or 
to  lay  down  our  commissions."  Ber- 
wick sent  to  Windsor  for  directions. 


«  King's  State  of  tlie  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land ;  SMsret  Oonsnlts  of  the  Romisli  Party  in 
Ireland. 

t  Secret  Consolts  of  the  Bomieh  Party  in 
Ireland. 


The  King,  greatly  exaq>enited,  in- 
stancy despatched  a  troop  of  hone  to 
Portsmouth  wif^  orders  to  bring  the 
six  refractory  officers  before  him.  A 
oosncil  of  war  sate  on  them.  Thej 
refosed  to  make  any  submission;  sad 
they  were  sentenced  to  be  ea^kted, 
the  highest  punishment  wfaidi  a  eomt 
martial  was  men.  competent  to  inlaid. 
The  whole  nation  applauded  the  dis- 
graced <^icers ;  and  the^o^vailingaen- 
timent  was  stimulated  by  an  unfomided 
rumour  that^  while  under  anest^  thej 
had  been  treated  with  cruelty.* 

Publico  feeling  did  not  tben  maoifest 
itself  by  those  signs  with  ubsm- 
which  we  are  femUiar,  by  *»■ 
large  meetii^s,  and  by  vehraMut  ha- 
rangues. Nevertheless  it  fooad.  a 
vent.  Thomas  Wharton,  who,  in  the 
last  ParHam^at,  had  represented  Boek- 
inghamriiire^  and  who  had  loi^  been 
consfncuoos  both  as  a  libertme  and 
as  a  W)iig,  had  written  a  satiiicsl 
ballad  on  t^e  administration  of  Tjt- 
connel.  In  this  little  poem  an  Lidi- 
man  congiatidaites  a  brother  Iriskmin, 
in  a  barbarous  jargon,  cm  the  appioadh 
ing  triumph  of  Popeiy  and  of  tibe 
Milesian  race.  The  Protestant  hdr 
will  be  exduded.  The  Proto8t»t 
officers  will  be  '  lnx>ken.  The  Giett 
Charter  and  the  praters  who  appealed 
to  it  wiU  behanged  in  one  rope.  Tl» 
good  Talbot  will  shower  commisBions 
on  his  oountrymen,  and  will  cot  the 
throats  of  tiie  EngH^  These  vcfse^ 
which  were  in  no  Tespeet  above  tiw 
ordinary  standard  of  street  poetxy,lt»i 
for  burden  some  gib^ern^  nbkk  vas 

«  History  of  the' Desertion,  1689;  oompne 
the  first  and  seoofid^ditioiBs;  B«riIkm,aBpt 
A.  1688;  Tan  Qitters  oltba  same  date ;  U'e 
of  James  tiie  fieooBd,  iL  168.  UtecoBjfl* 
of  the  last  mentioned  work  says  that  Ouncb- 
111  moved  the  oonzt  to  sentoioe  the  six  ofltoof 
to  death.  TMs  story  does  not  appear  to  bsrv 
been  taken  from  th«  King's  papflEB.  I  tkere- 
&>re  regard  it  as  one  of  tibe  thoosand  lletioos 
invented  at  Saint  Qennains  for  the  pmpoaeaf 
blackening  a  character  which  WM^bh^ 
enough  withontaacbdanbing.  ThatObneb- 
ill  may  haire  aiEected  great  Indignatinn  oo 
this  occasion,  in  order  to  hide  tbt  tataaa 
which  he  meditated,  is  highly  probable.  Bat 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  a  aaaa  of  his 
sense  would  hare  nzged  the  membeD«'j| 
oonncH  of  \nx  to  infliot  a  pnniahmmt  wMca 
was  notorioiudy  beyond  their  oompeteoA 
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said  to  have  been  used  afi  a  watchword 
by  the  iBsuigents  of  Ulster  in  1641. 
The  Terses  and  the  tune  caught  the 
hacy  of  the  nation.  From  one  end  of 
England  to  the  other  all  classes  were 
constantly  Hinging  this  idle  rhyme. 
It  was  especially  the  delight  of  the 
English  army.  More  than  seventy 
years  afker  the  Keyolntion,  Sterne 
delineated,  with  exquisite  skill,  a  ye- 
teran  who  had  fought  at  the  Boyne 
and  at  Namur.  One  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  good  old  soldier  is  his 
tnck  of  whistling  lillibullero.  * 

Wharton  afterwards  boasted  that  he 
Iiadsang  a  King  out  of  three  kingdoms. 
But  in  truth  the  success  of  lillibullero 
was  the  effect,  and  not  the  cause,  of 
that  excited  state  of  public  feeling 
which  produced  the  Eevolution. 

While  James  was  thus  ouong  against 
himself  all  those  national  feelings 
which,  but  for  :his  -own  folly,  plight 
hare  saved  his  .thcone,  Lewis  was  in 
another  way  etserting  himself  not  less 
sfi^ctoally  to  iiaciliate  the  enterprise 
which  William  meditated. 

The  party  in  Holland  which  was 
poMci  of  ^vourable  to  France  was  ami- 
^united  nority,  but  a  minority  strong 

**^  enough,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Batavian  federation,  to 
prevent  the  Stadthold^  j&om  striluiig 
any  great  blow.  To  ke^  that  minority 
st^dy  was  an  object  to  which,  if  the 
Court  of  Versailles  had  been  wise, 
every  other  object  would  at  that  con-i 
jnndnre  have  been  postponed.  Lewis. 
however  had,  during  some  time,  la- 
boured, as  if  of  set  purpose,  to  estrange 
his  Dndtch  Mends ;  and  he  at  len^, 
though  not  without  difficulty,  succeeded 
in  forcing  them  to  become  his  enemies 
at  the  predse  m<mient  at  which  their 
hdp  would  have  been  inv^uable  to 
him. 

There  were  two  subjects  on  which 
ttnnot  *^®  people  of  the  United  Pro- 
JgJwK*  vinces  were  peculiarly  sensi- 
tive, religion  and  trade;  and 
both  their  religion  and  their  trade  the 

*  The  Bong  of  Lillibullero  is  among  the 
°tate  Poems.  In  Percy'B  Bdics  the  first  part 
will  be  found,  but'.not  the  second  part,  which 
^  added  after  William's  landing.  In  the 
™niiier,  and  in  several  pamphlets  of  1712, 
^I'l^srton  is  mentioned  as  the  author. 


Prenoh  King  had  assailed.  The  perse- 
cution of  the  Huguenots,  and  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  had 
everywhere  moved  the  grief  and  indig- 
nation of  Protestants.  Eut  in  Holland 
these  feelings  were  stronger  than  in 
any  other  country;  for  many  persons 
of  Dutch  birth,  confiding  in  the  repeated 
and  solemn  dedaxations  of  Lewis  that 
the  toleration  granted  by  his  grand- 
father should  be  maintained,  had,  for 
commercial  purposes,  settled  in  France, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  settlers- 
had  been  naturalised  there.  Every- 
post  now  brought  to  Holland  the- 
tidings  that  these  persons  were  treated 
with  extreme  rigour  on  account  of  their  - 
religion.  Dragoons,  it  was  reported, 
were  quartered  on  one.  Another  had 
been  held  naked  before  a  fire  till  he 
was  half  roasted.  All  were  forbidden, 
under  the  severest  penalties,  to  cele- 
brate the  rites  of  their  religion,  or  to 
quit  the  country  into  which  they  had, 
under  false  pretences,  been  decoyed. 
The  partisans  of  the  House  of  Orange 
exchomed  against  the  cruelty  and 
perfidy  of  the  tyrant  The  opposition 
was  abashed  and  dispirited.  Even  the 
town  council  of  Amsterdam,  though 
strongly  attached  to  the  French  in- 
terest and  to  the  Arminian  theology, 
and  though  little  inclined  to  find  fault 
vfdth  Lewis  or  to  sympathise  with  the 
Calvinists  whom  he  persecuted,  could 
not  venture  to  oppose .  itself  to  the 
general  sentiment;  for  in  that  great 
city  there  was  scarcd,y  one  wealthy^ 
merchant  who  had  not  some  kinsman 
or  &iend  among  the  sufferers.  Peti- 
tions niQuerou^y  and  respectably 
signed  were  presented  to  the  Burgo- 
masters, imploring  them  to  make 
strong  representations  to  Avauz.  There 
were  even  suppliants  who  made  their 
way  into  the  Stadthouse,  flung  them- 
selves on  their  knees,  described  with 
tears  and  sobs  the  lamentable  condition 
of  those  whom  they  most  loved,  and 
besought  the  intercession  of  the  magis- 
trates. The  pulpits  resounded  with 
invectives  and  lamentations.  The  press- 
poured  forth  heartrending  narratives 
and  stirring  exhortations.  Avaux  saw 
the  whole  danger.  He  reported  to  his 
court  that  even  the  well  intentioned,— 
K  2 
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for  so  he  always  called  the  enemies  of 
the  House  of  Orange, — either  partook 
of  the  pubb'c  feeling  or  were  overawed 
by  it ;  and  he  suggested  the  policy  of 
making  some  concession  to  their  wishes. 
The  answers  which  he  received  from 
Versailles  were  cold  and  acrimonious. 
Some  Dutch  families,  indeed,  which  had 
not  been  naturalised  in  France,  were 
permitted  to  return  to  their  country. 
But  to  those  natives  of  Holland  who 
had  obtained  letters  of  naturalisation 
Lewis  refused  all  indulgence.  No 
power  on  earth,  he  said,  should  interfere 
between  him  and  his  subjects.  These 
people  had  chosen  to  become  his 
subjects;  and  how  he  treated  them 
was  a  matter  with  which  no  neighbour- 
ing state  had  anything  to  do.  The 
magistrates  of  Amsterdam  naturally 
resented  the  scornful  ingratitude  of  the 
potentate  whom  they  had  strenuously 
and  unscrupulously  served  against  the 
general  sense  of  their  own  countrymen. 
Soon  followed  another  provocation 
which  they  felt  even  more  keenly. 
Lewis  began  to  make  war  on  their 
trade.  He  first  put  forth  an  edict 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  herrings 
into  his  dominions.  Avaux  hastened 
to  inform  his  court  that  this  step  had 
excited  great  alarm  and  indignation, 
that  sixty  thousand  persons  in  the 
United  Provinces  subsisted  by  the 
herring  fishery,  and  that  some  strong 
measure  of  retaliation  would  probably 
be  adopted  by  the  States.  The  answer 
which  he  received  was  that  the  King 
was  determined,  not  only  to  persist, 
but  also  to  increase  the  duties  on  many 
of  those  articles  in  which  Holland 
carried  on  a  lucrative  commerce  with 
France.  The  consequence  of  these 
errors,  errors  committed  in  defiance  of 
repeated  warnings,  and,  as  it  should 
seem,  in  the  mere  wantonness  of  self- 
will,  was  that  now,  when  the  voice  of 
a  single  powerful  member  of  the 
Batavian  federation  might  have  avert- 
ed an  event  fatal  to  aU  the  politics  of 
Lewis,  no  such  voice  was  raised.  The 
Envoy,  with  all  his  skill,  vainly 
endeavoured  to  rally  the  party  by  the 
help  of  which  he  had,  during  several 
years,  held  the  Stadtholder  in  check. 
The  arrogance   and  obstinacy  of  the 


master  counteracted  all  the  efiforts  of 
the  servant.  At  length  Avaux  vas 
compelled  to  send  to  Versailles  the 
alaming  tidings  that  no  reliance  could 
be  placed  on  Amsterdam,  so  long  de- 
voted to  the  French  cause,  that  some 
of  the  well  intentioned  were  alanned 
for  their  religion,  that  others  W€k 
alarmed  for  their  trade,  and  that  the 
few  whose  inclinations  were  unchanged 
could  not  venture  to  utter  what  they 
thought.  The  fervid  eloquence  of 
preachers  who  declaimed  against  th« 
horrors  of  the  French  persecution,  and 
the  lamentations  of  bankrupts  irho 
ascribed  their  ruin  to  the  Frendi 
decrees,  had  wrought  up  the  people  to 
such  a  temper,  that  no  citizen  could 
declare  himself  favourable  to  France 
without  imminent  risk  of  being  flung 
into  the  nearest  canaL  Men  remem- 
bered that,  only  fifteen  years  befon, 
the  most  illustrious  chief  of  the  party 
adverse  to  the  House  of  Orange  had 
been  torn  to  pieces  by  an  inforiattd 
mob  in  the  very  precinct  of  the  palace 
of  the  States  GheneraL  A  similar  fate 
might  not  improbably  befall  those  vho 
should,  at  this  crisis,  be  accused  of 
serving  the  purposes  of  France  against 
their  native  land,  and  against  the 
reformed  religion.* 

While  Lewis  was  thus  forcing  hi* 
friends  in  Holland  to  become, 
or  to  pretend  to  become,  his  Siff 
enemies,  he  was  labouring  with  JiS 
not  less  success  to  remove  all  Jf*^ 
the  scruples  which  might  have 
prevented  the  Boman  Catholic  princes 
of  the  continent  from  countenandng 
William's  designs.     A  new  quarrel  had 
arisen  between  the  Court  of  Versailks 
and  the  Vatican,  a  quarrel  in  which  the 
injustice  and  insolence  of  the  Frenrii 
King   were  perhaps  more  offensiTely 

•  See  the  Negotiatioiia  of  the  Count  of 
Avanx.  It  would  be  almost  imposiUe  for 
me  to  cite  all  the  passages  which  hare  fnr- 
nlahed  me  with  materials  for  this  part  <rf  oj 
narratiye.  The  most  important  Will  be  foond 
mider  the  following  dates :  1685,  Sqit.  Si»- 
Sept.  24.,  Oct.  6.,  Dec.  20. ;  1686,  Jan.  3.,Not. 
22. ;  1687,  Oct.  2.,  Nov.. 6.,  Nov.  19.;  l«Sf. 
July  20.,  Aug.  20.  Lord  Lonsdale,  in  W 
Memoirs,  justly  remarks  that,  but  for  tw 
mismanagement  of  Lewis,  the  dty  of  ^' 
sterdam  would  have  piermted  the  Be*^ 
Intion. 
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displayed  than  in  any  other  transaction 
of  his  reign. 

It  had  long  been  the  rule  at  Eome 
that  no  officer  of  justice  or  finance  could 
enter  the  dwelling  inhabited  by  the 
minister  who  represented  a  Catholic 
state.  In  process  of  time  not  only  the 
dwelling,  but  a  large  precinct  round  it, 
was  held  inviolable.  It  was  a  point  of 
honour  with  every  Ambassador  to  ex- 
tend as  widely  as  possible  the  limits  of 
the  region  which  was  under  his  protec- 
tion. At  length  half  the  city  consisted 
of  privileged  districts,  within  which  the 
Papal  government  had  no  more  power 
than  within  the  Louvre  or  the  Escurial. 
Every  asylum  was  thronged  with  con- 
traband traders,  fraudulent  bankrupts, 
thieves  and  assassins.  In  every  asylum 
were  collected  magazines  of  stolen  or 
smuggled  goods.  From  every  asylum 
ruffians  saflied  forth  nightly  to  plunder 
and  stab.  In  no  town  of  Christendom, 
consequently,  was  law  so  impotent  and 
wickedness  so  audacious  as  in  the 
ancient  capital  of  religion  and  civilisa- 
tion. On  this  subject  Innocent  felt  as 
t'ecame  a  priest  and  a  prince.  He  de- 
dared  that  he  would  receive  no  Ambas- 
sador who  insisted  on  a  right  so 
destructive  of  order  and  morality. 
There  was  at  first  much  murmuring ; 
bnt  his  resolution  was  so  evidently  just 
that  all  governments  but  one  speedily 
acquiesced.  The  Emperor,  highest  in 
I'ank  among  Christian  monarchs,  the 
»*5pani8h  Court,  distinguished  among  all 
courts  by  sensitiveness  and  pertinacity 
on  points  of  etiquette,  renounced  the 
odious  privilege.  Lewis  alone  was  im- 
practicable. What  other  sovereigns 
ought  choose  to  do,  he  said,  was  nothing 
to  him.  He  therefore  sent  a  mission  to 
^me,  escorted  by  a  great  force  of  ca- 
valry and  infantry.  The  Ambassador 
inarched  to  his  palace  as  a  general 
Joarches  in  triumph  through  a  conquered 
town.  The  house  was  strongly  guarded. 
^^d.  the  limits  of  the  protected  dis- 
^ct  sentinels  paced  the  rounds  day 
and  night,  as  on  the  walls  of  a  fortress. 
The  Pope  was  unmoved.  "They  trust," 
he  cried,  "  in  chariots  and  in  horaes ; 
ont  We  will  remember  the  name  of  the 
^rd  our  God."  He  betook  himself  to 
^  spiritual  weapons,  and  laid  the  re- 


gion garrisoned  by  the  French  under 
an  interdict.* 

This  dispute  was  at  the  height  when 
another  dispute  arose,  in  which  the 
Germanic  body  was  as  deeply  concerned 
as  the  Pope. 

Cologne  and  the  surrounding  district 
were  governed  by  an  Arch-  The  Arch, 
bishop,  who  was  an  elector  of  Jf*co?^° 
the  Empire.  The  right  of  ^"s^ 
choosing  this  great  prelate  belonged, 
under  certain  limitations,  to  the  Chapter 
of  the  Cathedral.  The  Archbishop  was 
also  Bishop  of  Liege,  of  Munster,  and  of . 
EEildesheim.  His  dominions  were  ex- 
tensive, and  included  several  strong 
fortresses,  which  in  the  event  of  a  cam- 
paign on  the  Ehine  would  be  of  the 
highest  importance.  In  time  of  war  he 
could  bring  twenty  thousand  men  into 
the  field.  Lewis  had  spared  no  efibrt 
to  gain  so  valuable  an  ally,  and  had 
succeeded  so  well  that  Cologne  had 
been  almost  separated  from  Germany, 
and  had  become  an  outwork  of  France. 
Many  ecclesiastics  devoted  to  the  Court 
of  Versailles  had  been  brought  into  the 
Chapter,  and  Cardinal  Furstemberg,  a 
mere  creature  of  that  court,  had  been 
appointed  Coadjutor. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1688  the 
archbishopric  became  vacant.  Furstem- 
berg was  the  candidate  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon.  The  enemies  of  that  house 
proposed  the  young  Prince  Clement  of 
Bavaria.  Furstembei^  was  already  a 
Bishop,  and  therefore  could  not  bemoved 
to  another  diocese  except  by  a  special 
dispensation  from  the  Pope,  or  by  a 
postulation,  in  which  it  was  necessary 
that  two  thirds  of  the  Chapter  of  Co- 
logne should  join.  The  Pope  would 
grant  no  dispensation  to  a  creature  of 
France.  The  Emperor  induced  more 
than  a  third  part  of  the  Chapter  to  vote 
for  the  Bavarian  prince.  Meanwhile,  in 
the  Chapters  of  Liege,  Munster,  and 
Hildesheim,  the  majority  was  adverse 
to  France.  Lewis  saw,  with  indignation 
and  alarm,  that  an  extensive  province 
which  he  had  begun  to  regard  as  a  fief 
of  his  crown  was  about  to  become,  not 
merely  independent  of  him,  but  hostile 
to  him.    In  a  paper  written  with  great 

•  Professor  Von   Kanke,   Die  IU5mischen 
PHpste,  book  viii. ;  Burnet,  i.  759. 
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acrimony  he  complamed  of  the  ii^jastice 
with  which  France  was  on  all  occasions 
treated  by  that  See  which  ought  to  ex- 
tend a  parental  protection  to  every  part 
of  Christendom.  Many  signs  indicated 
his  fixed  resolution  to  support  the  pre- 
tensions of  his  candidate  by  arms  against 
the  Pope  and  the  Pope's  confederates.* 
Thus  Lewis,  by  two  opposite  errors, 
Skilful  raised  against  himself  at  once 
S^*»|-  the  resentment  of  both  the  re- 
wuiiMu  ligious  parties  between  which 
Western  Europe  was  divided.  Having 
alienated  one  great  section  of  Christen- 
dom by  persecuting  the  Huguenots,  he 
alienated  another  by  insulti]^  the  Holy 
See.  These  faults  he  committed  at  a 
conjuncture  at  which  no  fault  could  be 
<^ommitted  with  impunity,  and  under 
the  eye  of  an  opponent  second  in  vigi- 
lance, sagacity,  and  ener^,  to  no  states- 
man whose  memory  history  has  pre- 
served. William  saw  with  stem  delight 
his  adversaries  toiling  to  dear  away 
obstacle  after  obstacle  from  his  path. 
While  they  raised  against  themselves 
the  enmity  of  all  sects,  he  laboured  to 
conciliate  alL  The  ^at  design  which 
he  meditated  he  with  exquisite  skill 
presented  to  different  governments  in 
-different  lights ;  and  it  must  be  added 
that,  though  those  lights  were  different^ 
none  of  them,  was  false.  He  called  on 
the  princes  of  Northern  Germany  to 
rally  round  him  in  defence  of  the  com- 
mon cause  of  all  reformed  churches. 
He  set  before  the  two  heads  (^  the  House 
of  Austria  the  danger  with  which  they 
were  threatened  by  French  ambition,  and 
the  necessity  of  rescuiii^  England  from 
vassalage  and  of  uniting  her  to  the 
European  confederacy.f  He  disclaimed, 
and  with  truth,  all  bigotry.  The  real 
enemy,  he  said!,  of  the  British  Eoman 
OathoHcs  was  that  shortsighted  and 
headstrong   monarch   who,   when   he 

•  Buniet,  i.  758. ;  Lewis's  pa;per  bears  dais 

^^^'1688.    ItwiUbefbundinthaBaraeU 

dee  Trait^s,  vol.  iv.  no.  219. 

t  For  the  consnininate  dexterity  with  which 
ho  exhibited  two  different  views  of  his  policy 
to  two  different  parties  he  was  afterwards 
bitterly  reviled  by  the  Ck>art  of  Saint  Ger- 
mains.  **  licet  Foederatis  publicus  ille  prsedo 
hand  alind  ap^te  proponat  nisi  at  CkJlici  im- 
perii exnberans  amputetor  potestas,  vernnta- 
men  sibi  et  snis  ex  lueretloa  faaoe  oomidicibas, 


might  easily  have  obtained  for  them  a 
legal  toleration,  had  trampled  on  law, 
liberty,  property,  in  order  to  raise  them 
to  an  odious  and  precarious  ascendfipcy. 
If  the  misgovemment  of  James  were 
suJBfered  to  continue,  it  must  produce^ 
at  no  remote  time,  a  popular  outbreak, 
which  might  be  followed  by  a  bar- 
barous persecution  of  the  Pi^asts.  The 
Prince  declared  that  to  avert  the  hor- 
rors of  such  a  persecution  was  one  oi 
his  chief  objects.  If  he  succeeded  in 
his  design,  he  would  use  the  power 
which  he  must  then  possess,  as  head  of 
the  Protestant  interest,  to  protect  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  Borne.  Per- 
haps the  passions  excited  by  the  tynn- 
ny  of  James  might  make  it  inqwsaibla 
to  e&BMe  the  penal  laws  from  the  statete 
book :  but  those  laws  should  be  miti- 
gated by  a  lenient  administration.  5o 
class  would  really  gain  more  by  tiie 
proposed  expedition  than  those  peaee- 
able  and  unambitious  Boman  CaUiolies 
who  merely  wished  to  follow  tlior 
callings  and  to  worship  their  Maker 
without  molestation.  The  only  keen 
would  be  the  Tyrcoimels,  the  Down, 
the  Albevilles,  and  other  political  ad- 
venturers who,  in  return  for  flattezy  aid 
evil  counsel,  had  obtained  from  tbeir 
credulous  master  governments,  regi- 
ments, and  embassies. 

While  William  exerted  himself  to 
enlist  on  his  side  the  sympa-  mmo* 
thies  both  of  Protestants  and  £^%. 
of  Eoman  CathoHcs,  he  ex-  p««»^ 
erted  himself  with  not  less  vigour  aad 
prudence  to  provide  the  military  meaos 
which  his  undertaking  required.  He 
could  not  make  a  descent  on  Eng^aad 
without  the  sanction  (^  the  United 
PA)vinces.  If  he  asked  for  that  8al^ 
tion  before  his  design  was  ripe  for  exe- 
cution, his  intentions  might  possibly 
be  thwarted  by  the  frbctioa  ho6t&  to 
his  house,  and  would  certainly  be 
divulged  to  the  whole  wcvld  He 
therefore  determined  to  make  his  pie* 
parations  with  all  speed,  and,  vimb 

nt  pro  comperto  habemns,  longe  alind  ptomit- 
tit,  nmnpe  nt,  exdso  vel  emerrato  FraBOOfOD 
regno,  ubi  Catholicamm  partimn  saBUBOB 
jam  robttr  situm  est,  lueretica  ipsonunio- 
vitas  per  orbem  Chritftianmn  nniTagmn  jpnfr- 
valeat." — ^Letter  of  James  to  the  FOfe^  wittM 
in  1689. 
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they  were  complete,  to  seize  some 
Garourable  moment  for  requesting  the 
consent  of  the  fedenition.  It  was*  ob- 
serred  by  the  agents  of  Fmnce  that  he 
was  more  busy  than  they  had  ever 
known  him.  Not  a  day  passed  on 
Meh  he  was  not  seen  spnrring  from. 
his  TiUa  to  the  Hague.  He  was  per> 
petoaUy  closeted  with  his  miost  di^an- 
gnished  adherents.  Twenty-four  sh^>s 
of  war  were  fitted  out  for  sea  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  foiee  which 
the  commonweakh  maintained.  There 
was,  as  it  chanced,  an  excellent  pre^ 
tenoe  for  mnlring  this  additk>n  to  the 
marine :  for  some  Algerine  corsairs  had 
recently  dared  to  show  themseWes-  in 
the  G^man  Ocean.  A  camp  was 
formed  near  Nimeguen.  Many  thou- 
sands of  troops  were  assembled  therct 
In  order  to  strengthen  this  army  the 
gamsons  were  withdrawn  £rom  the 
strongholds  in  Dutch  Brabant.  Eren 
the  renowned  fortress  of  Bergopzoom^ 
was  left  ^most  defenceless.  Held 
pieces,  bombs,  and  tumbrels  from  all 
the  magazines  <^the  United  Provinoea 
wore  collected  at  the  head  quarters. 
All  the  bakers  of  Kotterdam  toiled  day 
and  night  to  make  biscuit.  All  the 
gonmakerff  of  Utrecht  were  found  too 
few  to  execute  the  orders  for  pistols 
and  muskets.  All  the  saddlers  of  Am- 
sterdam were  hard  at  wcnk  on  harness 
and  holsters.  Six  thousand  sailors 
were  added  to  the  naval  establishment. 
Seven  thousand  new  soldiers  were 
laued.  They  could  not,  indeed^  be 
fonnaUy  enHsted  without  the  sanction 
of  the  federation:  but  th^  were  well 
drilled,  and  kept  in  such  a  state  of  dis- 
cipline that  they  might  without  diffl- 
crUty  be  distributed  into  regiments 
within  twenty  fbur  hours  after  that 
sanction  should  be  obtained.  These 
preparations  required  ready  money: 
but  "William  had,  by  strict  economy, 
laid  up  against  a  great  emergency  a 
treasure  amounting  to  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterl- 
ing: What  more  was  wanting  was 
supplied  by  the  zeal  of  his  partisans. 
GrMt  quaittities  of  gold,  not  less,  it 
was  said,  than  a  hundred  thousand 
guineas,  came  to  him  &om  England. 
The  HuguMiots,  who  had  carried  with 


rt 


them  into  exile  large  quantities  of  the 
precious  metals,  were  eager  to  lend  him 
all  that  they  possessed;  for  they  fondly 
h(^>ed  that,  if  he  succeeded,  they  should 
be  restored  to  the  country  of  their  birth ; 
and  they  feared  that,  if  he  failed,  they 
should  scarcely  be  sale  even  in  the 
country  of  their  adoption.* 

Through  the  latter  part  of  July  and 
the  whole  of  August  the  prepa*  h« 
rations  went  on  rs^idly,  yet  too  «*!^»~ 
slowly  for  the  vehement  spirit  aMon 
of  WiUiam.  Meanwhile  the  g^"' 
intercourse  between  England  ^""^ 
and  Hdland  was  active.  The  ordinary 
modes  of  conveying  intelligence  and 
passengers  were  no  longer  though  safe. 
A  lig^t  bark  of  marvellous  speed  con- 
stantly ran  backward  and  for^^vard  be^ 
tween  Schevening  and  the  eastern  coast 
of  our  isl{md.t  By  this  vessel  William 
received  a  succession  of  letters  &om 
persons  of  high  note  in  the  Church,  the 
state,  and  the  army.  Two  of  the  seven 
prelates  who  had  si^ed  the  memorable 
petition,  Lloyd,  Bii£(^  of  Saint  Asa|di, 
and  Trelawney,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  had, 
during  their  residence  in  the  Tower, 
reconsidered  the  doctrine  of  nonresist- 
ance,  and  were  r«ady  to  welcome  an 
armed  deliverer.  A  brother  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  Oolonel  Charles  Tre- 
lawney, who  commanded  one  of  the 
Tangier  regiments,  now  known  as  the 
Fourth  of  the  Line,  signified  his  readi^ 
ness  to  draw  his  sword  for  the  Pro- 
tfestimt  religion.  Similar  assurances  ar- 
rived &om  the  savage  Kirke.  Churchill, 
in  a  letter  written  with  a  certain  ele- 
vation oi  language,  whi(di  was  the 
sure  mark  that  he  was  going  to  commit 
a  baseness,  declared  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  perform  his  duty  to  heaven 
and  to  his  country,  and  that  he  put  his 
honour  absolutely  into  the  hands  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  William  doubtless 
read  these  words  with  one  of  those 
bitter  and  cynical  smiles  which  gave 
his  face  its  least  pleasing  expression. 
It  was  not  his  business  to  take  care  of 
the  honour  of  other  men ;  nor  had  the 
most  rigid  casuists  pronoimced  it  un- 

*  Ayai2xNeg.,ATigust^.lg.l^.U.||.U., 
t  Araux  Neg.,  September  ^.  1688. 
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lawful  in  a  general  to  inTite,  to  use,  and 
to  reward  the  services  of  deserters  whom 
he  conld  not  but  despise.* 

Churchill's  letter  was  brought  by 
Sidney,  whose  situation  in  ^gland 
had  become  hazardous,  and  who,  having 
taken  many  precautions  to  hide  his 
track,  had  passed  over  to  Holland 
about  the  middle  of  Augustf  About 
the  same  time  Shrewsbury  and  Edward 
Bussell  crossed  the  German  Ocean  in 
a  boat  which  they  had  hired  with  great 
secrecy,  and  appe€u:ed  at  the  Hague. 
Shrewsbury  brought  with  him  twelve 
thousand  pounds,  which  he  had  raised 
by  a  mortgage  on  his  estates,  and 
which  he  lodged  in  the  bank  of  Am- 
sterdam. J  Devonshire,  Danby,  and 
Lumley  remained  in  England,  where 
they  undertook  to  rise  in  arms  as  soon 
as  the  Prince  should  set  foot  on  the 
island. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  at 
Sunder-  ^his  Conjuncture,  William  first 
Un<L  received  assurances  of  support 
from  a  very  different  quarter.  Part 
of  the  history  of  Sunderland's  intrigues 
is  covered  with  an  obscurity  which  it 
is  not  probable  that  any  inquirer 
will  ever  succeed  in  penetrating :  but, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the 
whole  truth,  it  is  easy  to  detect  some 
palpable  fictions.  The  Jacobites,  for 
obvious  reasons,  affirmed  that  the  re- 
volution of  1688  was  the  result  of  a 
plot  concerted  long  before.  Sunder- 
land they  represented  as  the  chief  con- 
spirator. He  had,  they  averred,  in 
pursuance  of  his  great  design,  incited 
his  too  confiding  master  to  dispense 
vdth  statutes,  to  create  an  illegal  tri- 
bunal, to  confiscate  freehold  property, 
and  to  send  the  fathers  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  to  a  prison.  This  ro- 
mance rests  on  no  evidence,  and,  though 
it  has  been  repeated  down  to  our  time, 
seems  hardly  to  deserve  confutation. 
No  taxst  is  more  certain  than  that  Sun- 
derland opposed  some  of  the  most 
imprudent  steps  which  James  took, 
and  in  particular  the  prosecution  of 

*  Burnet,  i.  765. ;  Chnrcliill's  letter  bears 
date  Aug.  4.  1688. 
t  William  to  Bentinck,  August  ||.  1688. 

i  Memoirs  of  the  Duke   of  SbrewsbuiVt 
1718. 


the  Bishops,  which  really  brought  on 
the  decisive  crisis.    But,  even  if  this 
fSeuit  were  not  established,  there  would 
still  remain  one  argument  sufficient  to 
decide  the  controversy.     What  con- 
ceivable motive    had    Sunderland  to 
wish  for  a  revolution?     Under  the 
existing  system  he  was  at  the  height 
of  dignity  and  prosperity.    As  Pru- 
dent of  the  Council  he  took  precedence 
of  the  whole  temporal  peerage.    As 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  he  was  the 
most  active  and  powerful  member  of 
the  cabinet.    He  might  look  forward 
to  a  dukedom.    He  had  obtained  the 
garter  lately  worn  by  the  brilliant  and 
versatile    Buckingham,    who,    having 
squandered  away  a  princely  fortius 
and  a  vigorous    intellect,   had   sank 
into  the  grave  deserted,  contenmed,  and 
brokenhearted.*"    Money,  which  Sun- 
derland valued  more    than    honous, 
poured  in  upon  him  in  such  abundance 
that^   with  ordinary  management^  he 
might  hope  to  become,  in  a  few  yean, 
one  of  the  wealthiest  subjects  in  En- 
rope.    The  direct  emolument  of  his 
posts,  though  considerable,  was  a  very 
small  part  of  what  he  received.    From 
France  alone  he  drew  a  r^nlar  stipend 
of  near  six  thousand  pounds  a  yeai; 
besides  large  occasional  gratuities.  He 
had  bargained  with  Tyrconnel  for  five 
thousand  a  year,    or   fifty  thousand 
pounds    down,  from    Ireland.    What 
sums  he  made  by  selling  places,  titles, 
and  pardons,  can  only  be  conjectured, 
but  must  have  been  enormous.    James 
seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  loading 
with  wealth  one  whom  he  regarded  as 
his  own  convert    All  fines,  dl  icdd- 
tures  went  to  Sunderland.    On  ev^ 
grant  toll  was  paid  to   him.    If  any 
suitor  ventured    to    ask    any  f&wer 
directly  from  the  King,  the  answer  ms 
"  Have  you  spoken  to  my  Lord  Presi- 
dent ?  "   One  bold  man  ventured  to  say 
that  the  Lord  President  got  all  tbe 
money  of  the  court.     "  Well,"  reiJied 
His  Majesty;  "he  deserves  it  alL"t 

•  London  Gazette,  April  26.  28. 1687. 

t  Secret  Consults  of  the  Bondsh  Par^  in 
Irdand.  This  account  is  strongly  oonSmtd 
by  what  Bonrepauz  wrote  to  Seignda7> 
Sept.  ^.  1687.  "n  (Sunderland)  amaasen 
beancoup  d'aigent,  le  roi  son  mattre  loi  doa- 
nant  la  plus  grande  psatiB  deceloiqaiivo* 
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We  shall  scarcely  overrate  the  amount 
of  the  minister's  gains,  if  we  put  them 
at  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year :  and 
itmnstbe  remembered  that  fortunes  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year  were  in 
his  time  rarer  than  fortunes  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  a  year  now  are. 
It  is  probable  that  there  was  then  not 
one  peer  of  the  realm  whose  private 
income  equalled  Sunderland's  official 
income. 

What  chance  was  there  that>  in  a  new 
order  of  things,  a  man  so  deeply  impli- 
cated in  illegal  and  unpopular  acts,  a 
member  of  Uie  High  Commission,  a 
renegade  whom  the  multitude,  in  places 
of  general  resort^  pursued  with  the  cry 
of  Popish  dog,  would  be  greater  and 
richer?  What  chance  that  he  would 
even  be  able  to  escape  condign  punish- 
ment? 

He  had  undoubtedly  been  long  in 
the  habit  of  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  William  and  Mary  might 
be,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature 
and  law,  at  the  head  of  the  English 
goyemment,  and  had  probably  at- 
tempted to  make  for  himself  an  interest 
in  their  favour,  by  promises  and  services 
which,  if  discovered,  would  not  have 
raised  his  credit  at  Whitehall.  But  it 
DJay  with  confidence  be  affirmed  that 
he  had  no  wish  to  see  them  raised  to 
power  by  a  revolution,  and  that  he  did 
not  at  all  foresee  such  a  revolution, 
when,  towards  the  close  of  June  1688, 
he  solemnly  joined  the  communion  of 
the  Church  of  Eome. 

Scarcely  however  had  he,  by  that 
inexpiable  crime,  made  himself  an 
object  of  hatred  and  contempt  to  the 
whole  nation,  when  he  learned  that  the 
civil  aDd  ecdesiastical  polity  of  Eng- 
land would  shortly  be  vindicated  by 
foreign  and  domestic  arms.  From  that 
moment  all  his  plans  seem  to  have 
nndergone  a  change.  Fear  bowed  down 
his  whole  soul,  and  was  so  written  in  his 
fece  that  all  who  saw  him  could  read.* 
It  could  hardly  be  doubted  that,  if 
there  were  a  revolution,  the  evil  counsel- 

vient  des  confiscations  ou  des  accomtnodemens 
qoe  oeux  qui  ont  encouru  des  peines  font  iKmr 
obtenirleurgrftce." 
*  Adda  says  that  Sunderland's  terror  was 


lors  who  surrounded  the  throne  would 
be  called  to  a  strict  account:  and 
among  those  counsellors  he  stood  in 
the  foremost  rank.  The  loss  of  his 
places,  his  salaries,  his  pensions,  was 
the  least  that  he  had  to  dread.  His 
patrimonial  mansion  and  woods  at 
Althorpe  might  be  confiscated.  He 
might  lie  many  years  in  a  prison.  He 
might  end  his  days  in  a  foreign  land  a 
pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  France. 
Even  this  was  not  the  worst.  Visions 
of  an  innumerable  crowd  covering 
Tower  Hill  and  shouting  with  savage 
joy  at  the  sight  of  the  apostate,  of 
a  scaffold  hung  with  black,  of  Burnet 
reading  the  prayer  for  the  departing, 
and  of  Ketch  leaning  on  the  axe  with 
which  Eussell  and  Monmouth  had  beon 
mangled  in  so  butcherly  a  fashion, 
began  to  haunt  the  imhappy  statesman. 
There  was  yet  one  way  ii\  which  he 
might  escape,  a  way  more  terrible  to  a 
noble  spirit  than  a  prison  or  a  scaffold. 
He  might  still,  by  a  well  timed  and 
useful  treason,  earn  his  pardon  from 
the  foes  of  the  government.  It  was  in 
his  power  to  render  to  them  at  this 
conjuncture  services  beyond  all  price : 
for  he  had  the  royal  ear :  he  had  great 
infiuence  over  the  Jesuitical  cabal; 
and  he  was  blindly  trusted  by  the 
French  Ambassador.  A  channel  of 
communication  was  not  wanting,  a 
channel  worthy  of  the  purpose  which 
it  was  to  serve.  The  Countess  of 
Sunderland  was  an  artful  woman,  who, 
under  a  show  of  devotion  which  im- 
posed on  some  grave  men,  carried  on, 
with  great  activity,  both  amorous  and 
political  intrigues.*  The  handsome 
and  dissolute  Henry  Sidney  had  long 
been  her  favourite  lover.  Her  husband 
was  well  pleased  to  see  her  thus  con- 
nected with  the  court  of  the  Hague. 
Whenever  he  wished  to  transmit  a 
secret  message  to  Holland  he  spoke  to 
his  wife :  she  wrote  to  Sidney ;  and 
Sidney  communicated  her  letter  to 
William.  One  of  her  communications 
was  intercepted  and  carried  to  James. 
She  vehemently  protested  that  it  was  a 

*  Compare  Evelyn's  accounir  of  her  with 
what  the  Princess  of  Denmark  'wrote  abont 
her  to  the  Hague,  and  with  her  own  letters  to 
Henry  Sidney. 
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foigerj-.  Her  husband,  with  charac- 
teristic ingenuity,  defended  himself  by 
representing  that  it  was  quite  impossi- 
ble for  any  man  to  be  so  base  as  to  do 
what  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
"Eyen  if  this  is  Lady  Sunderland's 
hand,"  he  said,  "  that  is  no  a£bir  of 
mine.  Your  Mi^esty  knows  my  domes- 
tic misfortunes.  The  footing  on  which. 
my  wife  and  Mr.  Sidney  are  is  but  too 
public  Who  can  believe  that  I  would 
make  a  confidant  of  the.  man  who  has 
injured  my  honour  in  the  tenderest 
point,  oi  the  man  whom,  of  all  others, 
I  ought  most  to  hate  ?***  This  defence 
was  thou^t  satisfactory ;  and  secret 
intelligence  was  still  tranonitted  £com 
the  wittd.  to  the  adult^ess,  tram  the 
adulteress  to  the  gaUant,  and  from  the 
gallant  to  the  enemies  of  James. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  first 
dedsiye  assurances  of  Sunderland's  sup- 
port were  conveyed  orsUv  by  Sidney  to 
William  about  the  middle  of  August. 
It  is  certain  that^  ^m  that  time  till 
the  expedition  was  ready  to  sail,  a  most 
significant  correspondence  was  k^t  up 
between  the  Countess  and  her  lover. 
A  few  of  her  letters,  portly  written  in 
cipher,  are  still  extant.  They  contain 
professions  of  goodwill  and  promises  of 
service  mingled  with  earnest  entreaties 
for  protection.  The  writer  intimates 
that  her  husband  will  do  all  that  his 
friends  at  the  Hague  can  wish:  she 
supposes  that  it  will  be  necessary  for 
him  to  go  into  temporazj  exile :  but 
she  hopes  that  his  banishment  will  not 
be  perpetual,  and  that  his  patrimonial 
estate  will  be  spared ;  and  she  eamestly 
begs  to  be  informed  in  what  place  it 
wiB  be  best  for  him  to  take  re&ge  tDl 
the  first  fury  of  the  storm  is  over.f 

The  help  of  Sunderland  was  most 
Anxiety  of  welcome.  For,  as  the  time  of 
wmura.  striking  the  great  blow  drew 
near,  the  anxiety  of  William  became 
intense.  From  common  eyes  his  feel- 
ings were  concealed  by  the  icy  tran- 
qiullity  of  his  demeanour :  but  his  whole 

*  Bonrepauz  to  Sdgnelay,  July  ^.  1688. 

t  See  her  letters  in  the  Sidney  jDiary  and 
Correspondence  lately  published.  Mr.  Fox, 
in  his  copy  of  Carillon  s  dequtchei,  marked 
the  80th  of  Angost  N.S.  1688,  as  the  date  from 
which  it  was  qnite  certain  that  Smiderland 
was  playing  false. 


heart  was  open  to  Bentinck.   The  pre- 

Sarations  were  not  quite  complete.  The 
esign  was  already  suspected,  and  ooold 
not  be  long  concealed.  The  King  of 
France  or  the  city  of  Amsterdam  m^ 
still  frustrate  the  whole  plan.  If  Lewis 
were  to  send  a  great  force  into  Biabaat, 
if  the  £eu:tion  which  hated  the  Stadt- 
holder  were  to  raise  its  head,  all  was 
over.  *'  My  sufferings,  my  disqnist^" 
the  Prince  wrote,  "are  dreadfoL  I 
hardly  see  my  way.  Never  in  my  life 
did  I  so  much  fed.  the  need  of  God's 
guidance."*  Bentinck's  wife  ma  at 
tiiis  time  dangerously  iU ;  andbol^  ths 
friendfl  were  painfully  anxious  aboi^ 
her.  ''  Ood  support  yoi^"  Willitn 
wrote,  "  and  enable  yon  to  bear  yoor 
part  in  «  wodL  on  which,  as  £u  as 
human  beings  can  see,  the  wetfaie  ci 
his  Church  depends."t 

It  was  indeed  impossible  that  a  de- 
sign so  vast  as  that  which  had  ^,,g)_ 
b^n  farmed  against  the  Hang  ew^ 
of  England  should  remain  ^'"^ 
during  maay  weeks  a  secret.  No  art 
could  prevent  intelligent  men  from  pe^ 
ceiving  that  WiHiam  was  making  g^ 
miUta^  and  naval  preparations,  and 
from  suspecting  the  ohject  with  ^diidi 
those  preparations  were  made.  Eaxlj 
in  August  hints  that  some  great  eTent 
was  approaching  were  whispered  vp 
and  down  Lond(m.  The  weak  and  oor* 
Tixpt  AlbeviUe  was  then  on  a  visit  to 
England,  and  was,  or  affected  to  he, 
certain  that  the  Butch  govemmert  en- 
tertained no  design  unfriendly  to  Jtaiea 
But,  during  the  absence  of  AlbeviBe 
from  his  post,  Avanx  petformed,  'vith 
eminent  skill,  the  duties  both  of  Fieadi 
and  English  Ambassador  to  the  Stste^ 
and  suppUed  BarUlon  as  well  as  Lewis 
with  ample  intelligence.  Avaux  nas 
satisfied  that  a  descent  on  England 
was  in  contemplation,  and  succeeded  in 
ccmvincing  his  master  of  the  tn^ 
Every  courier  who  arrived  at  Westain- 
ster,  either  from  the  Hague  or  nom 
Versailles,  brought  earnest  wamia^l 
But  James  was  under  a  dehisioD^^Kh 

«  Aaga8iijf.l6884 
t  September  ^.  1688. 

t  Avanx,  July  Jf .  ^^  A«ga*  j}.  !«»; 
Lewis  to  BariUon,  Angost  ^.  ||k 
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appears  to  hare  been  artfully  encoa- 
raged  by  Sunderland.  The  Prince  oi' 
Orange,  said  the  canning  minister, 
would  never  dare  to  engage  in  an  ex- 
pedition beyond  sea,  leaving  Holland 
defenceless.  The  States,  remembering 
wliat  they  had  snffered  and  what  they 
had  been  in  danger  of  snfifering  dniing 
the  great  agony  of  1672,  would  never 
incur  the  risk  of  again  seeing  an  in- 
Tading  army  encamped  on  the  plain 
between  Uti^eeht  and  Amsterdam.  There 
was  doubtless  much  discontent  in  Eng- 
land: but  the  interval  was  immense 
between  discontent  and  rebellion.  Men 
of  rank  and  fortune  were  not  disposed 
lightly,  to  hazard  their  honours,  their 
estates,  and  their  lives.  How  many 
eminent  Whigs  had  held  high  language 
when  Monmouth  was  in  me  Nether- 
lands! And  yet,  when  he  set  up  his 
standard,  what  eminent  Whig  had  joined 
it?  It  was  easy  to  imderstand  why 
Lewis  affected  to  give  credit  to  these 
idle  rumours.  He  doubtless  hoped  to 
M^ten  the  King  of  England  into 
taiong  the  French  side  in  &e  dispute 
about  Cologne.  By  such  reasoning 
James  was  easily  lulled  into  stupid 
security.*  The  alarm  and  indignation 
of  Lewis  increased  daUy.  The  style  of 
his  letters  became  sharp  and  vehement.t 
He  oonld  not  understand,  he  wrote,  this 
lethargy  on  the  eve  of  a  terrible  crisis. 
Was  the  'K'iTig  bewitched?  Were  his 
ministers  bUnd  ?  Was  it  possible  that 
nobody  at  Whit^aU  was  aware  oi  what 
was  passing  in  England  and  on  the 
Contment?  Such  foolhardy  security 
could  scarcely  be  the  effect  of  mere 
improvidence.  There  must  be  foul 
play.  James  was  evidently  in  bad 
hands.  Barillon  was  earnestly  cau- 
tioned not  to  repose  implicit  confidence 
in  the  English  ministers :  but  he  waa 
cautioned  in  vain.  On  him,  as  on 
James,  Sunderland  had  cast  a  spell 
which  no  exhortation  could  break. 

Lewis  bestirred  himself  vigorously. 
Exertions  BouT^auz,  who  was  far  supe- 
toil?*  rior  to  Barillon  in  shrewdness, 
June.,      and  who  had  always  disliked 

^^Barillon,  Ang.  |g.  ^^^  1688;  Adda» 

s^iX  J  Li's  of  Jftmee,  iL  177.  Orlg.  Mem. 
t  Lewis  to  Barillon,^  Sept.  ^.  ^.  J^.  1688. 


and  distrusted  Sunderland,  was  de- 
spatched to  London  with  ^n  offer  of 
naval  assistance.  Avaux  was  at  the 
same  time  ordered  to  dedare  to  the 
States  G-eneral  that  France  had  taken 
James  under  her  protection.  A  large 
body  of  troops  was  held  in  readiness  to 
march  towards  the  Dutch  frontier.  This 
bold  attempt  to  save  the  in&tuated 
tyrant  in  his  own  despite  was  made 
with  the  full  concurrence  of  Skelton, 
who  was  now  Envoy  from.  En^nd  to 
the  Court  of  Versailles. 

Avaux,  in  conformity  with  his  in- 
structions, demanded  an  audience  of 
the  States.  It  was  readily  granted. 
The  assembly  was  unusually  large.  The 
general  belief  was  that  some  overture 
respecting  commerce  was  about  to  be 
made;  and  the  President  brought  a 
written  answer  £ramed  on  that  suppo- 
sition. As  soon  as  Avaux  began  to 
disclose  his  errand,  signs  6f  uneasiness 
were  discernible.  Those  who  were  be- 
lieved to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  cast  down  their  eyes. 
The  agitation  became  great  when  the 
envoy  announced  that  his  master  was 
strictly  bound  by  the  ties  of  friendship 
and  aUiance  to  His  Britannic  Majesty, 
and  that  any  attack  on  England  would 
be  considered  as  a  declaration  of  war 
against  France.  The  President,  com- 
pletely taken  by  surprise,  stammered 
out  a  few  evasive  jmrases;  and  the 
conference  terminated.  It  was  at  the 
same  time  notified  to  the  States  that 
Lewis  had  taken  under  his  protection 
Cardinal  Furstemberg  and  the  Chapter 
of  Cologne.* 

The  Deputies  were  in  great  agita- 
tion. Some  recommended  caution  and 
delay.  Others  breathed  nothing  but 
war.  Fagel  spoke  vehemently  g£  the 
French  insolence,  and  implored  his 
brethren  not  to  be  daunted  by  threats. 
The  proper  answer  to  such  a  xxjmmuni- 
cation,  he  said,  was  to  levy  more  sol- 
diers, and  to  equip  more  ships.  A 
courier  was  instantly  despatched  to  re- 
call William  from  MindCen,  where  he 
was  holding  a  consultation  of  high 
moment  with  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg. 

Aug.  23.     AmTtgq   .aao 
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]^at  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm, 
junn  James  was  bent  on  raining 
frnitnttM  himself;  and  every  attempt  to 
****™*  stop  him  only  made  him  rush 
more  eagerly  to  his  doom.  When  his 
throne  was  secure,  when  his  people 
were  submissive,  when  the  most  ob- 
seqnions  of  Parliaments  was  eager  to 
anticipate  all  his  reasonable  wishes, 
when  foreign  kingdoms  and  common- 
wealths paid  emulous  court  to  him, 
when  it  depended  only  on  himself 
whether  he  would  be  the  arbiter  of 
Christendom,  he  had  stooped  to  be  the 
slave  and  the  hireling  of  Erance.  And 
now  when,  by  a  series  of  crimes  and 
follies,  he  had  succeeded  in  alienating 
his  neighbours,  his  subjects,  his  sol- 
diers, his  sailors,  his  children,  and  had 
left  himself  no  refuge  but  the  protection 
of  France,  he  was  taken  with  a  fit  of 
pride,  and  determined  to  assert  his  in- 
dependence. *  That  help  which,  when 
he  did  not  want  it,  he  had  accepted 
with  ignominious  tears,  he  now,  when 
it  was  indispensable  to  him,  threw  con- 
temptuously away.  Having  been  abject 
when  he  might,  with  propriety,  have 
been  punctilious  in  maintaining  his  dig- 
nity, he  became  ungratefully  haughty 
at  a  moment  when  haughtiness  must 
bring  on  him  at  once  derision  and  ruin. 
He  resented  the  friendly  intervention 
which  might  have  saved  him.  Was 
ever  King  so  used  ?  Was  he  a  child, 
or  an  idiot,  that  others  must  think  for 
him  ?  Was  he  a  petty  prince,  a  Car- 
dinal Furstemberg,  who  must  fall  if  not 
upheld  by  a  powerful  patron  ?  Was  he 
to  be  degraded  in  the  estimation  of  all 
Europe,  by  an  ostentatious  patronage 
which  he  had  never  asked?  Skelton 
was  recalled  to  answer  for  his  conduct, 
and,  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  was  com- 
mitted prisoner  to  the  Tow6r.  Van 
Citters  was  well  received  at  Whitehall, 
and  had  a  long  audience.  He  could, 
with  more  truth  than  diplomatists  on 
such  occasions  think  at  all  necessary, 
disclaim,  on  the  part  of  the  Statos 
General,  any  hostile  project.  For  the 
States  General  had,  as  yet,  no  ofiScial 
knowledge  of  the  design  of  William ; 
nor  was  it  by  any  means  impossible 
that  they  might,  even  now,  refuse  to 
sanction  that  design.    James  declared 


that  he  gave  not  the  least  credit  to  the 
rumours  of  a  Dutch  invasion,  and  that 
the  conduct  of  the  French  government 
had  surprised  and  annoyed  Imn.  Mid- 
dleton  was  directed  to  assure  all  the 
foreign  ministers  that  there  existed  no 
such  alliance  between  France  and  Eng- 
land as  the  Court  of  Versailles  had,  &t 
its  own  ends,  pretended.  To  the  Nnncio 
the  King  said  that  the  designs  of  Lewis 
were  palpable  and  should  be  frustrated. 
This  officious  protection  ^as  at  once 
an  insult  and  a  snare.  "My good 
brother,"  said  James,  "has  excellent 
qualities  ;  but  flattery  and  vanity  hare 
turned  his  head."*  Adda,  who  was 
much  more  anxious  about  Cologne  than 
about  England,  encouraged  this  strange 
delusion.  Albeville,  who  had  nowr^ 
turned  to  his  post,  was  commanded  to 
give  friendly  assurances  to  ihe  States 
General,  and  to  add  some  high  lan- 
guage, which  might  have  been  becoming 
in  the  mouth  of  Elizabeth  or  Olirer. 
"  My  master,"  he  said,  "  is  raised,  alike 
by  his  power  and  by  his  spirit,  abore 
the  position  which  France  aflTects  to 
assign  to  him.  There  is  some  differ- 
ence between  a  King  of  England  and 
an  Archbishop  of  Cologne."  The  re- 
ception of  Bonrepaux  at  Whitehall  was 
cold.  The  naval  succours  whidi  be 
offered  were  not  absolutely  declined: 
but  he  was  forced  to  return  without 
having  settle^  anything;  and  the  En- 
voys, both  of  the  United  JProvinces  and 
of  the  House  of  Austria,  were  infonned 
that  his  mission  had  been  disagreeable 
to  the  King  and  had  produced  no  re- 
sult. After  the  Revolution  Sunderiand 
boasted,  and  probably  with  truth,  that 
he  had  induced  his  master  to  rejecttbe 
proffered  assistance  of  Franccf 

The  perverse  foUy  of  James  natn- 
rally  excited  the  indignation  of  hi? 


*  "  Che  r  adulazione  ela  VMiitAgliayeviap 
tomato  il  capo." — ^Adda,  g^"^  3688. 
t  Van  Citters,  Sept.  il.  1688 ;  Avanr,  Sept 

U.  ^^:  Barmoa,  ^f;  ^^m.. 
book  Ix. ;  Sunderland's  Apology.  It  has  been 
often  asserted  that  James  dedined  tbe  belp  w 
a  French  army.  The  truth  is  that  no  eoA 
army  was  offered.  Indeed,  the  Frendi  troops 
would  have  serred  James  mvu^  more  efliecta- 
nlly  by  menacing  the  frontiers  of  HoDand  thin 
by  crossing  the  Chann^ 
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powerful  neighbour.  Lewis  complained 
that,  in  return  for  the  greatest  service 
which  he  could  render  to  the  English 
government,  that  government  had  given 
him  the  lie  in  the  jBice  of  all  Christen- 
dom. He  justly  remarked  that  what 
Arauz  had  said,  touching  the  alliance 
between  France  and  Great  Britain, 
was  true  according  to  the  spirit,  though 
perhaps  not  according  to  the  letter. 
There  was  not  indeed  a  treaty  digested 
into  articles,  signed,  sealed,  and  rati- 
fied :  but  assurances  equivalent  in  the 
estimation  of  honourable  men  to  such 
a  treaty  had,  during  some  years,  been 
frequently  exchanged  between  the  two 
Courts.  Lewis  added  that,  high  as 
was  his  own  place  in  Europe,  he  should 
never  be  so  absurdly  jealous  of  his 
dignity  as  to  see  an  insult  in  any  act 
prompted  by  friendship.  But  James 
was  in  a  very  different  situation,  and 
would  soon  learn  the  value  of  that 
aid  which  he  had  so  ungraciously  re- 
jected.* 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  stupidity 
and  ingratitude  of  James,  it  would  have 
been  wise  in  Lewis  to  persist  in  the 
resolution  which  had  been  notified  to 
the  States  General.  Avaux,  whose 
sagacity  and  judgment  made  him  an 
antagonist  worthy  of  "William,  was 
decidedly  of  this  opinion.  The  first 
otgect  of  the  French  government, —  so 
the  skilful  Envoy  Reasoned, — ought  to 
be  to  prevent  the  intended  descent  on 
England.  The  way  to  prevent  that 
descent  was  to  invade  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  and  to  menace  the  Bata- 
yian  frontier.  The  Prince  of  Orange, 
indeed,  was  so  bent  on  his  darling 
J'nterprise  that  he  would  persist,  even 
if  the  white  flag  were  flying  on  the 
walls  of  Brussels.  He  had  actually 
said  that,  if  the  Spaniards  could  only 
manage  to  keep  Ostend,  Mons,  and 
Namur  till  the  next. spring,  he  would 
then  return  from  England  with  a  force 
which  would  soon  recover  all  that  had 
been  lost  But,  though  such  was  the 
Prince's  opinion,  it  was  not  the  opinion 
of  the  States.  They  would  not  readily 
consent  to  send  their  Captain  General 
and  the  flower  of  their  army  across 

•  Lewis  to  BariUon,  Sept.  §g  1688.         | 


the  German  Ocean,  while  a  formidable 
enemy  threatened  their  own  territory.* 
Lewis  admitted  the  force  of  these 
reasonings :  but  he  had  already  .j^^ 
resolved  on  a  different  line  of  French 
action.  Perhaps  he  had  been  ?![di'^aer. 
provoked  by  the  discourtesy  ■"°'* 
and  wrongheadedness  of  the  English 
government,  and  indulged  his  temper 
at  the  expense  of  his  interest.  Perhaps 
he  was  misled  by  the  counsels  of  ms 
minister  of  war,  Louvois,  whose  influ- 
ence was  great,  and  who  regarded 
Avaux  with  no  friendly  feeling.  It 
was  determined  to  strike  in  a  quarter 
remote  from  HoUand  a  great  and  unex- 
pected blow.  Lewis  suddenly  withdrew 
his  troops  from  Flanders,  and  poured 
them  into  Germany.  One  army,  placed 
under  the  nominal  command  of  the 
Dauphin,  but  really  directed  by  the 
Duke  of  Duras  and  by  Yauban,  the 
father  of  the  science  of  fortiflcation, 
invested  Philipsburg.  Another,  led  by 
the  Marquis  of  Boufflers,  seized  Worms, 
Mentz,  and  Treves.  A  third,  com- 
manded by  the  Marquis  of  Humieres, 
entered  Bonn.  All  down  the  Rhine, 
from  Baden  to  Cologne,  the  French 
arms  were  victorious.  The  news  of  the 
fell 'of  Philipsburg  reached  Versailles 
on  All  Saints  day,  while  the  Court  was 
listening  to  a  sermon  in  the  chapel. 
The  King  made  a  sign  to  the  preacher 
to  stop,  announced  the  good  news  to 
the  congregation,  and,  kneeling  down, 
returned  thanks  to  God  for  this  ^eat 
success.  The  audience  wept  for  joy.f 
The  tidings  were  eagerly  welcomed  by 
the  sanguine  and  susceptible  people  of 
France.  Poets  celebrated  the  triumphs 
of  their  magnificent  patron.  Orators 
extolled  from  the  pulpit  the  wisdom 
and  magnanimity  of  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Church.  The  To  Deum  was  sung 
with  unwonted  pomp ;  and  the  solemn 
notes  of  the  organ  were  mingled  with 
the  clash  of  the  cymbal  and  the  blast 
of  the  trumpet.  But  there  was  little 
cause  for  rejoicing.  The  great  states- 
man who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Euro- 
pean coalition  smiled  inwardly  at  the 
misdirected  energy  of  his  foe.    Lewis 

•  Avaux,  ^^^  Oct.  Ti'  1688. 
t  Madame  de  S6vign6,  ^^^75; 
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had  indeed,  by  his  piomptitude,  gained 
some  advantages  on  the  side  of  G-er- 
manj:  but  those  advantages  wonld 
avail  Uttle  if  England,  inactive  and 
inglorious  under  four  successive  kings, 
should  suddenly  resume  her  old  rank 
in  Europe.  A  few  weeks  would  suffice 
for  the  enterprise  on  which  ihe  fate  of 
the  world  depended;  and  for  a  few 
weeks  the  United  Provinces  were  in 
security. 

WilUam  now  urged  on  his  prepaza- 
-wfoima  tioBB  with  iudefifitigable  acti- 
Jjjj^^  vity,  and  with  less  secrecy  than 
^*stat«2  he  had  hitherto  thought  neces- 
^«^  saiy.  Assurances  of  support 
«uti«n.  came  pouring  in  daily  from 
foreign  courts.  Opposition  had  become 
extinct  at  the  Hsi^e.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Avaux,  even  at  this  last  moment, 
exerted  all  his  skill  to  reanimate  the 
faction  which  had  contended  against 
three  generations  of  the  House  of 
Orange.  The  chiefs  of  that  fsM^tion, 
inde^  still  roearded  the  Stadtholder 
with  no  frienSy  feeling.  They  had 
reason  to  fear  that,  if  he  prospered  in 
England,  he  would  become  absolute 
master  of  Holland.  Nevertheless  the 
errors  of  the  court  of  Versailles,  and 
the  dexterity  with  which  he  had  availed 
himself  of  those  errors,  made  it  impos- 
sible to  continue  the  struggle  agunst 
him.  He  saw  that  the  time  had  come 
for  demanding  the  sanction  of  the  States. 
Amsterdam  was  the  head  quarters  of 
the  party  hostile  to  his  line,  his  office, 
and  his  person ;  and  even  firom  Amster- 
dam he  had  at  this  moment  nothing 
to  ai^xrehend.  Some  of  the  chief 
fimctionaries  of  that  city  had  been 
repeatedly  closeted  with  him,  with  Van 
Dykvelt,  and  with  Bentinek,  and  had 
been  induced  to  promise  that  they  would 
promote,  or  at  least  that  they  would 
not  oppose,  the  great  design :  some  were 
exasperateid  by  the  commercial  edicts 
of  Lewis :  some  were  in  deep  distress 
for  kinsmen  and  friends  who  were 
harassed  by  the  French  dragoons :  some 
shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  caus- 
ing a  schism  which  might  be  fatal  to 
the  Batavian  federation ;  and  some  were 
afraid  of  the  common  people,  who,  sti- 
mulated by  the  exhortations  of  zealous 
preachers,  were  ready  to  execute  sum- 


mary justice  on  any  traitor  who  should, 
at  this  crisis,  be  fJse  to  the  FiDtestaiit 
cause.  The  majority,  theiefoie,  of  that 
town  council  which  had  long  been  de- 
voted to  France  pronounced  in  &Yoiir 
of  William's  und^taking.  Thenceforth 
all  fear  of  o^^position  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Provinces  was  at  an  end;  aod 
the  full  sanction  of  the  fedentaon  to 
his  enterprise  was^  in  secret  sittiiigs, 
formally  given.* 

The  Prince  had  already  fixed  iqKm 
a  general  well  qualified  to  be  seotad 
in  command.    This  was  indeed  no  li^ 
matter.    A  random  shot  or  the  da^ 
of  an  assassin  might  in  a  moment  kire 
the  expedition  without  a  head.    It  vis 
necessary  that  a  successor  should  be 
ready  to  fill  the  vacant  place.   Yet 
it  was  impossible  to  make  choice  of 
any  Englishman  without  giving  olfeoee 
eitlier  to  the  Whigs  or  to  the  Tones ; 
nor  had  any  EngliaTimftn  then  HTing 
shown  that  he  possessed  the  nulitiiy 
skiU  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  a 
campaign.    Chi  the  other  hand  it  vas 
not  easy  to  assign  preraninenoe  to  s 
foreigner  without  wounding  thenatioDsl 
sensibility  of  the  haughty  islandeis. 
One  man  there  was, 'and  <uily  p,!,, 
one  in  Europe,  to  whom  no  ^"^ 
objection    could   be  found,  Fredenc 
Count  of  Schombeig,  a  Overman,  sprang 
from  a  noble  house  of  the  Palatinate. 
He  was  ^nerally  esteemed  the  greitest 
living  master  <^  the  art  of  war.  His 
rectitude  and  viety,  tried  by  slitng 
temptations  and  never  found  wanting, 
commanded  general  respect  and  con- 
fidence.   Though  a  Protestant^  he  Itfd 
been,  during  many  yeazs,  in  the  service 
of  Lewis,  and  had,  in  spite  of  the  21 
offices  of  the  Jesuits,  extorted  ftm  his 
employer,  by  a  series  of  great  actioas, 
the  staff  of  a  Marshal  of  France.  When 
persecution  began  to  rage,  the  hnr^ 
veteran  stead&stly  refused  to  pniditse 
the  royal  favour  by  apostasy,  lesigMd, 
without  one  murmur,  all  his  hoooBS 
and  commands,  quitted  his  adopted 
country  for  ever,  and  took  reAige  it 

*  WJteen  MS.  qaoted  by  Wageoaar;  Iff^ 
Lonsdale's  Memoirs;  Avanz,  Ck:t.  "^•TT 
1688.  The  formal  declanition  of  the  W* 
General,  dated  Oct.  ||.,  wiU  be  fonnd  in  tbi 
Becneil  dea  Traits,  toL  It.  no.  263, 
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the  court  of  Beriui.  He  had  long 
passed  his  seventieth  year:  but  both 
his  mind  and  his  body  were  still  in  fnll 
Tigoar.  He  had  been  in  England,  and 
was  muoh  loved  and  honoured  there. 
He  had  indeed  a  reoommendation  of 
-which  very  few  foreigners  could  then 
boast;  for  he  spoke  our  language,  not 
only  intelligibly,  but  with  grace  and 
pmty.  He  was,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Elector  of  l^randenburg,  and  with 
the  warm  approbation  of  the  ehiefe 
of  aU  the  Er^liBh  parties,  appointed 
William's  lieutenant.* 

And  now  the  Hague  was  crowded 
srituh  ynih.  Bntish  adventurers  of  aU 
Jj^  the  various  factions  which  the 
^^  tyranny  of  James  had  united 
^^*  in  a  strange  coalition,  old  royal- 
ists who  had  shed  their  blood  fair  the 
throne,  old  agitators  of  the  army  of 
theParHament^  Tones  who  had  been 
persecuted  in  the  days  of  the  Ezduaion 
Kll,  Whigs  who  had  fled  to  the  Con- 
tineot  for  their  share  in  the  Bye  House 
plot 

-Conspicuous  in  this  great  JMSsembbtge 
were  Charleff  €^erard.  Earl  of  Maedes- 
field,  an  anetent  GsvaUer  who  had 
fon^t  for  Ohailes  tilie  Eirst  and  had 
shned  the  ecsile  of  Charles  the  Second ; 
Archibald  OampbeU,  who  was  the  eldest 
sou  of  the  unfortunate  Argyle,  but  had 
inherited  nothing  except  an  illustrious 
name  and  the  inalienable  affection  of 
a  numerous  dan ;  Charles  Paulet^  Earl 
of  Wiltshire,  heir  apparent  of  the 
Msrquisate  of  Winchester ;  and  Feaee- 
gtine  Osborne,  Lord  Dumblane,  heir 
apparent  of  the  Eaddom  of  Danby. 
Hordaunt,  exulting  in  the  prospect  of 
adrentures  irresistibly  attractive  to  his 
fiesy  nature,  was  among  the  foremost 
volunteers.  Ektcher  of  Sidtoun  had 
learned,  while  guarding  the  frontier  of 
Qaistendom  against  me  infidels,  that 
there  was  once  more  a  hope  of  deliver- 
ance for  his  country,  and  hadhastened  to 
ofo  ihe  help  of  lus  sword.  Sir  Patrick 
Home,  who  had,  since  his  fli^t  from 
ScotUnd,  lived  humbly  at  Utrecht,  now 
emerged  £rom  his  obscurity :  but;  for- 
tonately,  his  eloquence  could,  on  this 

•  Abr6g6  de  la  Vie  de  Fr6d6ric  Due  de 
Sdwmberg,  1690 ;  Sidney  to  William,  June 
W.  1688 ;  Bmmet,  i.  677. 


ooeasicm,  do  little  mischief:  for  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  by  no  means 
disposed  to  be  the  lieutenant  of  a 
debating  society  such  as  that  which 
had  ruined  the  enterprise  of  Argyle. 
The  subtle  and  restless  Wildman,  who 
had  some  time  before  found  England 
an  nnsafe  residence,  and  had  escaped 
to  Q-ermany,  repaired  from  his  retreat 
to  the  Prince's  court.  There  too  was 
Caistairs,  a  Presbyterian  minister  from 
Scotland,  who  in  cn^  and  courage  had 
no  superior  among  the  politicians  of 
his  age.  He  had  been  entrusted  some 
years  before  by  Fagel  with  important 
secrets,  and  had  resolutelv  kept  them 
in  spite  of  the  most  homble  torments 
which  could  be  inflicted  by  boot  and 
thumbscrew.  His  rare  fortitude  had 
earned  for  him  as  large  a  share  of  the 
Prince's  oonfldence  and  esteem  as  was 
granted  to  any  man  except  Bentinck.* 
Ferguson  could  not  remain  quiet  \^en 
a  revolution  was  preparing.  He  secured 
for  himsdf  a  passage  in  the  fleet,  and 
made  himsdf  busy  among  his  fellow 
emigrants :  but  he  found  ^mself  gene- 
rally distrusted  and  despised.  He  had 
been  a  gteat  man  in  the  knot  of  igno- 
rant and  hotheaded  outlaws  who  had 
urged  the  feeUe  Monmouth  to  destruc- 
tion :  but  there  was  no  place  for  a  low- 
minded  agitator,  half  maniac  and  half 
knave,  among  the  grave  statesmen  and 
generals  who  partook  the  cares  of  the 
resolute  and  sagacious  William. 

The  difference  between  the  expedition 
of  1685  and  the  expedition  of  1688  was 
snfi&ciently  marked  by  the  difference 
between  the  manifestoes  which  the 
leaders  of  those  expeditions  published. 
For  Monmouth  Ferguson  had  scribbled 
an  absurd  and  brutal  Hbel  about  the 
burning  of  London,  the  strangling  of 
Godfrey,  the  butchering  of  Essex,  and 
the  poisoning  of  Charles.  The  Declara- 
tion of  WilHam  was  drawn  ^,iu^,, 
up  by  the  Grand  Pensionary  Dedwa- 
Eagel,  who  was  highly  re-  ***"* 
nowned  as  a  publicist.  Though  weighty 
and  learned,  it  was,  in  its  original  form, 
much  too  prolix :  but  it  was  abridged 
and  translated  into  English  by  Burnet, 
who  well  understood  the  art  of  popular 

*  Burnet,  i.  584. ;  Mackay's  Memoirs. 
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composition.  It  began  by  a  solemn 
preamble,  setting  forth  that,  in  every 
commnnity,  the  strict  observance  of 
law  was  necessary  alike  to  the  happi- 
ness of  nations  and  to  the  secnrity  of 
governments.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
had  therefore  seen  with  deep  concern 
that  the  fundamental  laws  of  a  kingdom, 
with  which  he  was  by  blood  and  by 
marriage  closely  connected,  had,  by  the 
advice  of  evil  counsellors,  been  grossly 
and  systematically  violated.  The  power 
of  dispensing  with  Acts  of  Parliament 
had  been  strained  to  such  a  point  that 
the  whole  legislative  authority  had  been 
transferred  to  the  crown.  Decisions  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  consti- 
tution had  been  obtained  from  the 
tribunals  by  turning  out  Judge  after 
Judge,  till  the  bench  had  been  filled 
with  men  ready  to  obey  implicitly  the 
directions  of  the  government.  Notwith- 
standing the  King's  repeated  assurances 
that  he  would  maintain  the  established 
religion,  persons  notoriously  hostile  to 
that  religion  had  been  promoted,  not 
only  to  civil  offices,  but  also  to  eccle- 
siastical benefices.  The  government 
of  the  Church  had,  in  defiance  of 
express  statutes,  been  entrusted  to  a 
Dew  court  of  High  Commission  ;  and  in 
that  Court  an  avowed  Papist  had  a 
seat.  Good  subjects,  for  refusing  to 
violate  their  duty  and  their  oaths,  had 
been  ejected  from  their  property,  in 
contempt  of  the  Great  Charter  of  the 
liberties  of  England.  Meanwhile  persons 
who  could  not  legally  set  foot  on  the 
island  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of 
seminaries  for  the  corruption  of  youth. 
Lieutenants,  Deputy  Lieutenants,  Jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  had  been  dismissed 
in  multitudes  for  refusing  to  support 
A  pernicious  and  unconstitutional  poU(y. 
The  franchises  of  almost  every  borough 
in  the  realm  had  been  invaded.  The 
courts  of  justice  were  in  such  a  state 
that  their  decisions,  even  in  civil 
matters,  had  ceased  to  inspire  confi- 
dence, and  that  their  servility  in 
criminal  cases  had  brought  on  the 
kingdom  the  stain  of  innocent  blood. 
All  these  abuses,  loathed  by  the  English 
nation,  were  to  be  defended,  it  seemed, 
by  an  army  of  Irish  Papists.  Nor  was 
this  alL    The  most  arbitrary  princes 


had  never  accounted  it  an  o£Eenee  in  a 
subject  modestly  and  peaceablj  to 
represent  his  grievances  and  to  aide  for 
relief.  But  supplication  was  now 
treated  as  a  high  misdemeanour  in 
England.  For  no  crime  but  that  of 
offering  to  the  Sovereign  a  petition 
drawn  up  in  the  most  respectful  tenns, 
the  fathers  of  the  Church  had  been 
imprisoned  and  prosecuted ;  and  ereiy 
Judge  who  had  given  his  voice  in  their 
favour  had  instantly  been  turned  oot 
The  calling  of  a  free  and  lawful  Fariia- 
ment  might  indeed  be  an  effectual 
remedy  for  all  these  evils :  but  such  a 
Parliament,  unless  t^e  whole  spirit  of 
the  administration  was  changed,  the 
nation  could  not  hope  to  see.  It  was 
evidently  the  intention  of  the  Court  to 
bring  together,  by  means  of  regulated 
corporations  and  of  Popish  returning 
officers,  a  body  which  would  be  a  House 
of  Commons  in  name  alone.  Lastly, 
there  were  circumstances  which  raised 
a  grave  suspicion  that  the  child  who 
was  called  Prince  of  Wales  was  not 
really  bom  of  the  Queen.  For  these 
reasons  the  Prince,  mindful  of  his  near 
relation  to  the  royal  house,  and  grate- 
ful for  the  affection  which  the  English 
people  had  ever  shown  to  his  bdoTed 
wife  and  to  himself  had  resolved,  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  many 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  of 
many  other  persons  of  all  ranks,  to  go 
over  at  the  head  of  a  force  sufficient  to 
repel  violence.  He  abjured  all  thought 
of  conquest.  He  protested  that,  while 
his  troops  remained  in  the  island,  they 
should  be  kept  under  the  strictest 
restraints  of  discipline,  and  that,  as 
soon  as  the  nation  had  been  delirered 
from  tyranny,  they  should  be  sent  bact 
His  single  object  was  to  have  a  frw 
and  legal  Parliament  assembled:  and 
to  the  decision  of  such  a  Parliament  he 
solemnly  pledged  himself  to  leave  all 
questions  both  public  and  private. 

As  soon  as  copies  of  this  DecIarati<Hi 
were  handed  about  the  Hague,  signs  of 
dissension  began  to  appear  among  the 
English.  Wildman,  indefiitigable  in 
mischief,  prevailed  on  some  of  his 
countrymen,  and  among  others,  on  the 
headstrong  and  volatile  Mordaunt,  to 
declare  that  they  would  not  take  vp 
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mas  on  such  grounds.  The  paper  had 
been  drawn  up  merely  to  please  the 
GaTaliers  and  the  parsons.  The  in- 
juries of  the  Church  and  the  trial  of 
the  Bishops  had  been  put  too  promi- 
nently  forward ;  and  nothing  had  been 
said  of  the  tyrannical  manner  in  which 
the  Tories,  before  their  rupture  with 
the  Conrt,  had  treated  the  Whigs. 
Wildman  then  brought  forward  a 
coonterproject,  prepared  by  himself 
which,  if  it  had  been  adopted,  would 
have  disgusted  all  the  AngUcan  clergy 
and  four  fifths  of  the  landed  msto- 
cracjr.  The  leading  Whigs  strongly 
opposed  him.  Kussell  in  particidar 
declared  that,  if  such  an  insane  course 
were  taken,  there  would  be  an  end  of 
the  coalition  from  which  alone  the 
nation  could  expect  deliverance.  '  The 
dispute  was  at  length  settled  by  the 
anfliority  of  William,  who,  with  his 
visual  good  sense,  determined  that  the 
manifesto  should  stand  nearly  as  Fagel 
and  Burnet  had  framed  it  * 

While  these  things  were  passing  in 
jann  Holland,  James  had  at  length 
J^*«  become  sensible  of  his  danger. 
JM»  Intelligence  which  could  not 
^"'  be  disregarded  came  pouring 
in  from  various  quarters.  At  length  a 
despatch  from  Albeville  removed  aU 
doubts.  It  is  said  that,  when  the 
King  had  read  it,  the  blood  left  his 
cheeks,  and  he  remained  some  time 
speechless,  t  He  might,  indeed,  well 
^appalled.  The  first  easterly  wind 
vould  bring  a  hostile  armament  to  the 
shores  of  his  realm.  All  Europe,  one 
^"igle  power  alone  excepted,  was  im- 
patientiy  waiting  for  the  news  of  his 
down&lL  The  help  of  that  single 
P<^r  he  had  madly  rejected.  Nay, 
^  had  requited  with  insult  the 
friendly  intervention  which  might  have 
wved  him.  The  French  armies  which, 
hut  for  his  own  folly,  might  have  been 
employed  in  overawing  the  States 
^neral,  were  besieging  Philipsburg  or 
S^pisoning  Mentz.  In  a  few  days  he 
J^ight  have  to  fight,  on  English  ground, 
«>;  his  crown  and  for  the  birthright  of 
his  infant  son.  His  means  were  indeed 
^n  appearance  great.    The  navy  was  in 

•  Burnet,  1.  775.  780. 
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a  much  more  efficient  state  than  at  the 
time  of  his  accession ;  and  the  hu  navai 
improvement  is  partly  to  be  «>*«»•• 
attributed  to  his  own  exertions.  He 
had  appointed  no  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral or  Board  of  Admiralty,  but  had 
kept  the  chief  direction  of  maritime 
affairs  in  his  own  hands,  and  had 
been  strenuously  assisted  by  Pepys. 
It  is  a  proverb  that  the  eye  of  a  master 
is  more  to  be  trusted  than  that  of  a 
deputy :  and,  in  an  age  of  corruption 
and  peculation,  a  department,  on  wtiieli 
a  sovereign,  even  of  very  slender  capa- 
city, bestows  dose  personal  attention, 
is  likely  to  be  comparatively  free  from 
abuses.  It  would  have  been  easy  to 
find  an  abler  minister  of  marine  than 
James;  but  it  would  not  have  been 
easy  to  find,  among  the  public  men  of 
that  age,  any  minister  of  marine, 
except  James,  who  would  not  have 
embezzled  stores,  taken  bribes  from 
contractors,  and  charged  the  crown 
with  the  cost  of  repairs  which  had 
never  been  made.  The  King  was,  in 
truth,  almost  the  only  person  who 
could  be  trusted  not  to  rob  the  King. 
There  had  therefore  been,  during  the 
last  three  years,  much  less  waste  and 
pilfering  in  the  dockyards  than  for- 
merly. Ships  had  been  built  which 
were  fit  to  go  to  sea.  An  excellent 
order  had  been  issued  increasing  the 
allowances  of  Captains,  and  at  the 
same  time  strictly  forbidding  them  to 
carry  merchandise  from  port  to  port 
without  the  royal  permission.  The 
effect  of  these  reforms  was  already 
perceptible;  and  James  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  fitting  out,  at  short  notice,  a 
considerable  fieet.  Thirty  ships  of  the 
line,  all  third  rates  and  fourth  rates, 
were  collected  in  the  Thames,  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Dartmouth.  The 
loyalty  of  Dartmouth  was  not  sus- 
pected ;  and  he  was  thought  to  have  as 
much  professional  skill  and  knowledge 
as  any  of  the  patrician  sailors  who,  in 
that  age,  rose  to  the  highest  naval 
commands  without  a  re^ar  naval 
training,  and  who  were  at  once  flag 
officers  on  the  sea  and  colonels  of 
infantry  on  shore.* 

♦  Pepys's  Memoirs  relating  to  the  Boyal 
Navy,  1690 ;  life  of  James  the  Second,  ii.  186. 
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The  regular  army  had,  during  some 
HUmiu-  y®*"*'  heen  the  largest-  that 
tary  "  any  King  of  England  had  ever 
"******■  commanded,  and  was  now  rar 
pidly  argumented.  New  companies 
were  incorporated  with  the  existing 
regiments.  Commissions  for  the  rais- 
ing of  &esh  regiments  were  issued. 
Four  thousand  men  were  added  to  the 
English  establishment.  Three  thousand 
were  sent  for  with  all  speed  £rom  Ire-^ 
land.  As  many  more  were  ordered  to 
march  southward  from  Scotland.  James 
estimated  the  fbrce  with  which  he 
should  be  able  to  meet  the  invaders 
at  near  forty  thousand  troops,  exclusive 
of  the  militia.* 

The  navy  and  army  were  tSierefbre 
far  more  than  sdQ&cient  to  r^>el  a  Dutch 
invasion.  But  could  the  navy,  could 
the  army,  be  trusted?  Would  not 
t&e  trainbands  flock  by  tiiousands  to 
the  standard  of  the  deliverer?  The 
party  which  had,  a  few  years  before, 
^rawn  the  sword  for  Monmouth  would 
undoubtedly  be  eager  to  welcome  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  And  what  had 
"become  of  the  paJty  which  had,  during 
seven  and  forty  years,  been  the  bulwark 
of  monarchy?  Where  were  now  those 
gallant  gentlemen  who  had  ever  been 
ready  to  shed  their  blood  for  t^e 
-crown  ?  Outraged  and  insxJlted,  driven 
from  the  bench  of  justice,  and  deprived 
of  all  mUitaiy  command,  they  saw  the 
peril  of  their  ungratefol  Sovereign  with 
undisguised  delight.  Where  were  those 
priests  and  prelates  who  had,  from  ten 
thousand  pulpits,  proclaimed  the  duty 
of  obeying  the  anointed  delegate  of 
God.  ?  Some  of  them  had  been  im- 
prisoned: some  had  been  plundred: 
all  had  been  placed  under  the  iron 
rule  of  the  High  Commission,  and  were 
in  hourly  fear  lest  some  new  freak  of 
tyranny  should  deprive  them  of  tiieir 
freeholds  and  leave  them  without  a 
morsel  of  bread.  That  Churchmen 
would  even  now  so  completely  forget 
the  doctrine  which  had  been  their 
peculiar   boast  as   to  join  in   active 
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resistance  seemed  incredible.  But 
could  their  oppressor  expect  to  find 
among  them  the  spirit  'v^ch,  in  the 
preoedrng  generation,  had  trimi^hed 
over  the  armies  of  Essex  and  Walkr, 
and  had  yielded  only  after  a  dope- 
rate  struggle  to  the  genius  and  vigov 
of  CromweH?  The  tyrant  was  ove^ 
come  by  fear.  He  ceaBed  to  H«au 
repeat  that  concession  had  ^^J^^ 
always  ruined  princes,  and  faicHb- 
sullenly  owned  that  he  nmst  ^*^ 
stoop  to  court  the  Tories  <moem<»e.* 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Hali&x 
was,  at  this  time,  invited  to  retam  to 
office,  and  that  he  was  not  unwilling 
to  do  so.  The  part  of  mediator  between 
tile  tiirone  and  the  nation  was,  of  all 
parts,  that  for  which  he  was  best 
qualified,  and  of  which  he  was  most 
ambitious.  How  the  negotiatitm  with 
him  was  broken  off  is  not  known:  hot 
it  is  not  improbable  that  tiie  question 
of  the  dispensing  power  was  Use  in- 
surmountable  diffioilty.  His  hostilitj 
to  ihe  dispensing  power  had  cansedhis 
disgrace  three  years  before:  nothing 
that  had  since  ha|^)^ied  had  been  of  a 
nature  to  change  his  views;  and  James 
was  folly  determined  to  make  no  con- 
cession on  that  ^int  f  As  to  o&er 
matters  His  Mf^esty  was  less  perti- 
nacious. He  put  forth  a  pDodamstion 
in  wliich  he  solemnly  pronused  to 
protect  the  Church  of  TCn^^^nH  and  to 
maintain  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  He 
declared  himself  willing  to  make  great 
sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  oonooid.  He 
would  no  longer  insist  that  Boman 
Catholics  should  be  admitted  into  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  he  tnasted 
that  his  people  would  justly  appreoote 
such  a  proof  of  his  disposition  to  neet 
their  wishes.  Three  days  later  he 
notified  his  intention  to  replace  aU  tiie 
magistrates  and  Deputy  lieutensBts 
who  had  been  dismissed  for  refbsiig 
to  support  his  policy.  On  the  daj 
after   the    appearance    of  this  nob- 

»  Adda,  ^.^'  1688.  This  deqpiioh  de- 
aoribes  strongly  Jameses  dread  at  an  nntvead 
defection  of  his  subjects. 

t  All  the  scanty  light  wUeh  vn  have  re- 
specting this  n^rotiation  is  dertvsd'  ftoB 
Beresby .  His  informant  was  a  lady  whom  ke 
does  not  name,  and  who  onrtalnly  waa  act  to 
be  implicitly  trasted. 
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&!atioii  Compton's  saspeiision  was  taken 
off* 
At  the  same  time  the  Sing  gave  an 

audience  to  all  the  Bishops 
^^t  who  were  thai  in  London. 
SS;^    Theyhadrequarted^admitUmce 

to  lue  presence  for  the  purpose 
of  tendering  their  counsel  in  this  emer^ 
gencj.  The  Fiimate  was  spokesman. 
Ho  req>ectfall7  asked  tiiatt^e  adminis^ 
tiation  might  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
persons  duly  qualified,  that  all  acts 
done  mider  pretence  of  the  disp^ising 
power  might  be  seroked,  that  ihs 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  might  be 
amrolled,  that  the  wrongs  of  Magda- 
lene C!ollege  might  be  redressed,  and 
that  the  old  franchises  of  tiie  municipal 
corporations  might  be  restored.  Se 
Innted  yery  intelligibly-  that  there  was 
one  most  desirable  event  which  would 
completely  secure  tiie  throne  and  quiet 
the  distracted  realm.  If  His  Majesty 
vonld  reconsider  the  points  in  di^mte 
between  the  Churdies  of  Bome  and 
Ellwand,  perhaps,  by  the  diyine  bless^ 
iog  on  the  arguments  which  the 
^ops  willed  to  lay  beA>re  him,  he 
nnght  be  couTinced  fiiat  it  was  his 
<1%  to  return  to  the  religion  of  his 
fether  and  of  his  erandfether.  Thus 
^  Bancroft  said,  he  had  spc^en  the 
8«nse  of  his  brethren.  There  remained 
a  subject  on  which  he  had  not  taken 
comsel  with  them,  but  to  which  he 
thonght  it  his  duty  to  advert  He 
▼as  indeed  the  only  man  of  his  pro- 
fession who  could  advert  to  that  subject 
vithont  being  su^>ected  of  an  interested 
motiye.  The  metropolitan  see  of  York 
J»d  been  three  years  vacant.  The 
Archbishop  implored  the  King  to  fill 
it  speedily  witii  a  pious  and  learned 
diyine,  and  added  mat  such  a  divine 
ought  without  difikfulty  be  found 
among  those  who  then  stood  in  the 
jJTal  presence.  The  King  commanded 
flinwelf  sufficiently  to  return  thanks 
for  this  unpalatable  counsel,  and  ]^ro- 
Jjised  to  consider  what  had  been  saidf 
Of  the  dispensing  power  he  would  not 

•London  Gazette,  Sept.  24.  27.,  Oct.   1. 


t  Tanner  MSS. ;  Bnniefc,  i.  784.  Bomefe 
°^,  I  t^iink,  oonfonnded  this  andieace  wi^ 
an  aadieaoe  whi<di  todk.  plaoe  a  lew  wados 

later. 


yield  one  tittle.  No  unqualified  person 
was  removed  from  any  civil  or  nuHtary 
office.  But  some  of  Bancroft's  sugges- 
tions were  adopted  "Within  forty 
ei^ht  hours  the  Court  of  Fi^  Com- 
mission was  abolished*  It  was  de« 
termined  that  the  charter  of  the  City 
of  London,  which  had  been  forfeited 
six  years  before,  should  be  restored ; 
and  the  Chancellor  was  sent  in  state 
to  carry  back  the  venerable  parchment 
to  Giuldhall.  t  A  week  later  the 
public  was  informed  that  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  who  was  by  virtue  of 
his  office  Visitor  of  Magdalene  Col- 
lege, had  it  in  charge  from  t^e  King 
to  correct  whatever  was  amiss  in  that 
society.  It  was  not  without  a  long 
struggle  and  a  bitter  pang  that  James 
stooped  to  this  last  humiliation.  In- 
deed he  did  not  yield  till  the  Vicar 
Apostolic  Leybum,  who  seems  to  have 
behaved  on  all  occasions  like  a  wise 
and  honest  man,  declared  that  in  his 
judgmient  the  ejected  President  and 
Fellows  had  been  wronged,  and  that, 
on  religious  as  well  as  on  political 
grounds,  restitution  ought  to  be  made 
to  them.  ^  In  a  few  &j8  appeared  a 
proclamation  restoring  the  forfeited 
franchises  of  all  the  nmuicipal  cor^ 
porations.  § 

James  fiiattered  himself  that  oonce»- 
sions  so  great,  made  in  the  wj,,,^^ 
short  space  of  a  month,  would  owdoniui 
bring  back  to  him  the  hearts  of  "^^^^ 
his  people.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
sudi  concessions,  if  they  had  been  made 
before  titere  was  reason  to  expect  an 
invasion  from  Holland,  would  have  done 
much  to  conciliate  the  Tories.  But 
gratitudie  is  not  to  be  expected  by 
rulers  who  give  to  fear  what  th^  have 

*  London  Gazette,  Oct.  8. 1688. 

t  Ibid. 

t  London  Gazette,  Oat.  15.  1688 ;  Adda, 
Oct.  ||.  The  Nunnio,  thongh  generally  an 
enemy  to  ^violent  conrses,  seems  to  have  op- 
posed the  restoration  of  Hongh,  probably 
from  regard  for  the  interests  of  GiflBard 
and  tile  other  Boman  Catholios  who  were 
quartered  in  Magdalene  Ck>llege.  Leybnm 
declared  himself  "  nel  sentimento  che  fosse 
stato  uno  spoglio,  e  che  U  posaesso  in  cui  si 
trovano  oraU  Oattoolici  fosse  vicdento  ed  iUe- 
^ale,  onde  non  era  prirar  queetl  di  un  dritta 
acqnisto,  ma  rendere  agli  altri  qnello  che  era 
stato  levato  oon  yiolenza." 
L  9  London  Gazette^  Oct.  18. 1688. 
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refused  to  justice.  During  three  years 
the  King  had  been  proof  to  all  argu- 
ment and  to  all  entreaty.  Every 
minister  who  had  dared  to  raise  his 
voice  in  favour  of  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical constitution  of  the  realm  had 
been  disgraced.  A  Parliament  emi- 
nently loval  had  ventured  to  protest 
gently  ana  respectfully  against  a  viola- 
tion of  the  fundamental  laws  of  England, 
and  had  been  sternly  reprimanded, 
prorogued,  and  dissolved.  Judge  after 
Judge  had  been  stripped  of  the  ermine 
for  declining  to  give  decisions  opposed 
to  the  whole  common  and  statute  law. 
The  most  respectable  Cavaliers  had 
been  excluded  from  all  share  in  the 
government  of  their  counties  for  refusing 
to  betray  the  public  liberties.  Scores  of 
clergymen  had  been  deprived  of  their 
livelihood  for  observing  their  oaths. 
Prelates,  to  whose  steadfast  fidelity  the 
King  owed  the  crown  which  he  wore, 
had  on  their  knees  besought  him  not 
to  command  them  to  violate  the  laws  of 
God  and  of  the  land.    Their  modest 

Setition  had  been  treated  as  a  seditious 
bel.  They  had  been  browbeaten, 
threatened,  imprisoned,  prosecuted,  and 
had  narrowly  escaped  utter  ruin.  Then 
at  length  the  nation,  finding  that  right 
was  borne  down  by  might,  and  that 
even  supplication  was  regarded  as  a 
crime,  began  to  think  of  trying  the 
chances  of  war.  The  oppressor  learned 
that  an  armed  deliverer  was  at  hand 
and  would  be  eagerly  welcomed  by 
Whigs  and  Tories,  Dissenters  and 
Churchmen.  All  was  immediately 
changed.  That  government  which  had 
requited  constant  and  zealous  service 
with  spoliation  and  persecution,  that 
government  which  to  weighty  reasons 
and  pathetic  entreaties  had  replied  only 
by  injuries  and  insults,  became  in  a 
moment  strangely  gracious.  Every 
Gazette  now  announced  the  removal  of 
some  grievance.  It  was  then  evident 
that  on  the  equity,  the  humanity,  the 
plighted  word  of  the  King,  no  reliance 
could  be  placed,  and  that  he  would 
govern  well  only  so  long  as  he  was 
under  the  strong  dread  of  resistance. 
His  subjects  were  therefore  by  no  means 
disposed  to  restore  to  him  a  confidence 
which  he  had  justly  forfeited,  or  to  relax 


the  pressure  which  had  wrung  from  him 
the  only  good  acts  of  his  whole  reign. 
The  general  impatience  for  the  amTal 
of  the  Dutch  beoune  eveiy  day  stronger. 
The  gales  which  at  this  time  blew  ob- 
stinately &om  the  west,  and  which  at 
once  prevented  the  Prince's  armament 
&om  sailing  and  brought  fresh  Irish 
regiments  from  Dublin  to  Chester,  vere 
bitterly  cursed  and  reviled  by  the  com- 
mon people.  The  weather,  it  was  said, 
was  Popish.*  Crowds  stood  in  Cheap- 
side  gazing  intently  at  the  weathercock 
on  the  graceful  steeple  of  Bow  Chnreb, 
and  praying  for  a  Protestant  windf 

The  general  feeling  was  strengthened 
by  an  event  which,  l£ough  merdy  acci- 
dental, was  not  unnaturally  ascribed  to 
theperfidy  of  the  King.  The  Bishop 
of  Winchester  announ<^  that,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  royal  commands,  he  de- 
signed to  restore  the  ejected  members 
of  Magdalene  College.  He  fixed  the 
twenty-first  of  October  for  this  cere- 
mony, and  on  the  twentieth  went  dovn 
to  O^ord.  The  whole  University  ms 
in  expectation.  The  expelled  FeDows 
had  arrived  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, eaeer  to  take  possession  of  their 
beloved  nome.  Throe  hundred  gentle- 
men on  horseback  escorted  the  Viator 
to  his  lodgings.  As  he  passed,  the  bells 
rang,  and  the  High  Street  was  crowded 
with  shouting  spectators.  He  retired 
to  rest.  The  next  morning  a  joyous 
crowd  assembled  at  the  gates  of  3bg- 
dalene :  but  the  Bishop  did  not  make 
his  appearance ;  and  soon  it  was  knovn 
that  he  had  been  roused  from  his  bed 
by  a  royal  messenger,  and  had  been 
directed  to  repair  immediatelytoWhite- 
hall.  This  strange  disappointmeot 
caused  much  wonder  and  anxiety:  but 
in  a  few  hours  came  news  which,  to 
minds  disposed,  not  without  reason,  to 
think  the  worst,  seemed  completely  to 
explain  the  King's  change  of  pnrpoflf- 
The  Dutch  armament  luid  put  ont  to 
sea,  and  had  been  driven  back  by  « 
storm.    The  disaster  was  exaggerated 
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*  "  Vento  Fapista,"  says  Adda,  yj^^j, 

t    The  expression  Protestant  wind  «eiw^ 

have  been  first  applied  to  the  wind  wliid»W< 

Tyrconnel,  during  some  time,  from  ttkw 

possession  of  the  goyemment  of  Ireland,  o^ 

the  first  part  of  Lillibullero. 
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by  rumour.  Many  ships,  it  was  said, 
had  been  lost.  Thousands  of  horses 
had  perished.  All  thought  of  a  design 
on  England  must  be  relinquished,  at 
least  for  the  present  year.  Here  was  a 
lesson  for  the  nation.  While  James 
expected  immediate  invasion  and  rebel- 
lion, he  had  given  orders  that  repara- 
tion should  be  made  to  those  whom  he 
had  unlawfully  despoiled.  As  soon  as 
he  found  himself  s^e,  those  orders  had 
been  revoked.  This  imputation,  though 
at  that  time  generally  believed,  and 
though,  since  Qiat  time,  repeated  by 
writers  who  ought  to  have  been  well 
informed,  was  without  foundation.  It 
is  certain  that  the  mishap  of  the  Dutch 
fleet  could  not^  by  any  mode  of  commu- 
nication, have  been  known  at  West- 
minster till  some  hours  after  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  had  received  the  sum- 
mons which  called  him  away  from 
Oxford,  The  King,  however,  had  little 
right  to  complain  of  the  suspicions  of 
his  people.  K  they  sometimes,  without 
seyerely  examining  evidence,  ascribed 
to  his  dishonest  policy  what  was  really 
the  effect  of  accident  or  inadvertence, 
the  &ult  was  his  own.  That  men  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  breaking  faith  should 
be  disbrusted  when  they  mean  to  keep 
it  is  part  of  their  just  and  natural 
punishiinent.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  James,  on  this 
occasion,  incurred  one  unmerited  impu- 
tation solely  in  consequence  of  his 
eagerness  to  clear  himself  from  another 
imputation  equally  unmerited.  The 
Bishop  of  Winchester  had  been  hastily 
Bommoned  from  Oxford  to  attend  an 
extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Privy 
Council,  or  rather  an  assembly  of  No- 
tables, which  had  been  convoked  at 
WhitehaU.  With  the  Privy  Councillors 
were  joined,  in  this  solemn  sitting,  all 
the  Peers  Spiritual  and  Temporal  who 
chanced  to  be  in  or  near  the  capital, 
the  Judges,  the  crown  lawyers,  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  the  Aldermen  of  the 
City  of  London.  A  hint  had  been  given 
to  Petre  that  he  would  do  well  to  absent 
lumself.  In  truth  few  of  the  Peers 
would  have  chosen  to  sit  with  him. 
Near  the  head  of  the  board  a  chair  of 

*  All  the  evidence  on  this  point  is  collected 
in  Howell's  edition  of  the  State  Trials. 


state  was  placed  for  the  Queen  Dowager. 
The  Princess  Anne  had  been  requested 
to  attend,  but  had  excused  herself  on 
the  plea  of  delicate  health. 

James  informed  this  great  assembly 
that  he  thought  it  necessary  tx)  _        . 
produce  proofs  of  the  birth  of  the^wrui 
his  son.    The  arts  of  bad  men  ph  J^  of 
had  poisoned  the  public  mind  StttJi'w ' 
to   such  an  extent  that  very  thePrjTy 
many  believed  the  Prince  of    °'^*' 
Wales  to  be  a  supposititious  child.  But 
Providence    had    graciously    ordered 
things  so  that  scarcely  any  prince  had 
ever  come  into  the  world  in  the  presence 
of  so  many  witnesses.   Those  witsiesses 
then  appeared  and  gave  their  evidence. 
After    all  the   depositions  had  been 
taken,   James    with    great   solemnity 
declared  that  the  imputation  thrown 
on  him  was  utterly  false,  and  that  he 
would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths 
than  wrong  any  of  his  children. 

All  who  were  present  appeared  to  be 
satisfied.  The  evidence  was  instantly 
published,  and  was  allowed  by  judicious 
and  impartial  persons  to  be  decisive.* 
But  the  judicious  are  always  a  mi- 
nority; and  scarcely  anybody  was  then 
impartial.  The  whole  nation  was  con- 
vinced that  all  sincere  Papists  thought 
it  a  duty  to  perjure  themselves  when- 
ever they  could,  by  perjury,  serve 
the  interests  of  their  Church.  Men 
who,  having  been  bred  Protestants, 
had  for  the  sake  of  lucre  pretended  to 
be  converted  to  I^opery,  were,  if  pos- 
sible, less  trustworthy  than  sincere 
Papists.  The  depositions  of  all  who 
belonged  to  these  two  classes  were 
therefore  regarded  as  mere  nullities. 
Thus  the  weight  of  the  testimony  on 
which  James  had  relied  was  greatly 
reduced.  What  remained  was  malig- 
nantly scrutinised.  To  every  one  of 
the  few  Protestant  witnesses  who  had 
said  anything  material  some  exception 
was  taken.  One  was  notoriously  a 
greedy  sycophant.  Another  had  not 
indeed  yet  apostatised,  but  was  nearly 
related  to  an  apostate.  The  people 
asked,  as  they  had  asked  from  the  first, 
why,  if  all  was  right,  the  King,  know- 

*  The  evidence  will  be  found  with  much 
illustrative  matter  in  Howell's  edition  of  the 
State  Trials. 
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ing,  as  he  knew,  that  many  donbted 
the  reality  of  hiB  wife's  pregnancy,  had 
not  taken  care  that  the  hirSi  shonld  be 
more  satisfactorily  jiroved.    Was  there 
nothing  suspicious  in  the  filse  reckon- 
ing in  the  sudden  change  of  abode,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Princess  Anne  and 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury?  Why 
was    no    JPrekkte  of  the   Established 
Church  in  attendance  ?    Why  was  not 
the   Butch   Ambassador  summoned? 
Why,  above  all,  were  not  the  Hydes, 
loyal  servants  of  the  crown,  fEothful 
sons  of  the  Church,  and  natunil  guar- 
dians of  the  interests  of  their  nieces, 
suffered  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  of 
Papists  which  was  assembled  in  and 
near  the  royal  bedchamber?    Why,  in 
shorty  was  there,  in  the  long  list  of 
assistants,   not  a  single  name  which 
commanded    public    confidence    and 
respect?    The  true  answer  to  these 
questions  was  that  the  King's  under- 
standing was  weak,  that  his  temper 
was  despotic,  and  that  he  had  willingly 
seized  an  opportunity  of  manifesting 
his  contempt  for  the  opinion  cf  his 
subjects.    But  the  multitude,  not  eon- 
tented  with  this  explanation,  attributed 
to  deep  laid  yillany  what  was  really 
the  effect  of  foUy  and  perverseness. 
Nor  was  this  opinion  confined  to  the 
multitude.     The  Lady  Anne,  at  her 
toilette,    on   the    morning    after   the 
Council,  spoke  of  the  investigation  with 
such  scorn  as  emboldened  the  Teiy 
tirewomen  who  were  dressing  her  to 
put  in  their  jests.    Some  of  the  Lords 
who  had  heard  the  examination,  and 
had    appeared  to    be   satisfied,  were 
really   unconvinced.      Lloyd,  Bishop 
of    Saint    Asaph,    whose  piety    and 
learning  commanded  general    respect, 
continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  to 
believe  that  a  fraud  had  been  prac- 
tised. 

The  depositions  taken  before  the 
jj^^  Council  had  not  been  many 
of  duDdei^  hours  in  the  hands  of  the  pu1>- 
^*°***  lie  when  it  was  noised  abroad 
that  Sunderland  had  been  disndssed 
from  all  his  places.  The  news  of  his 
dis^ce  seems  to  have  taken  the 
politicians  of  the  coffeehouses  by  snr- 

Srise,  but  did  not  astonish  those  who 
ad  observed  what  was  passing  in  the 


palaoe.    Treason  had  not  been  hnni^ 
home  to  him  by  legal,  or  even  hj 
tangible,  evidence:  but  theie  was  a 
stnn^   sufflxLcion    among   those  libo 
watched    him   dosefy   that,  thrBagjli 
some  channel  or  other,  he  was  in  eon- 
munication  with  the  enemies  of  that 
government  in  which  he  occupied  ao 
high  A  place,    il^  with   "wl^«"i*"^ 
£)rBhead,  imprsosted  on  hds  own  bead 
all  eivfl  here  send  hereafter  if  he  vas 
guilty.    His  anfy  fiiult,  he  pcoteated, 
was  that  he  had  served  the  crewii  too 
welL    Had  he  not  given  hostogee  to 
the  royal  canse  ?    Had  he  not  hnkm 
down  evwy  bridge  by  whidi  he  oonld, 
in  eaeecf  a  disaster,  effect  his  retreat? 
Had.he  not  gone  all  lengths  in  fiiroor 
of  the  dispenHing  power,  sate  in  the 
High  Commission,  signed  the  wamnt 
for  the  commitment  of  the  Bidnpi) 
nypeazed  as  a  witness  against  them,  at 
the  hacard  of  his  life,  amidst  thehioes 
and  curses  of  the  thousands  who  filled 
Westminster  Hall  ?    Hadhenotgifai 
the  hut  nioof  of  fidoHty  by  renome- 
ing  his  religion,  and  -public^  joinisg  a 
Church  wmch  the  nation   detested? 
What  had  he  to  liope  &om  a  cbnge? 
What  had  he  not  to  dread?    Tim 
aiguments  though  plausible,  and  thon^ 
set  off  by  the  most  insinuating  addrea, 
could  not  remove  the  impression  litiA 
whispers  and  reports  axriving  at  m» 
from  a  hundred  different  quartenhai 
produced.    The  Hing   became  dfi^ 
colder  xnd  colder.      Sunderiaad  at- 
tempted  to  support  liimseitf  hj  the 
Queen's  help,  obtained  an  audienee  of 
Her  Jiajes^,  and  was  actually  in  her 
apartment  when.   Middleton   eotoed, 
and,  by  the  King^s  orders,  demanded 
the  scnkU.    That   evening   tilie  ftflea 
minister  was  for  l^e  last  time  doaeted 
with  'QiB  Prince  whom  he  had  fiattend 
and  bstmyed.    The  interview  waaa 
strange  one.    Snndedand  acted  aittSr 
niated   virtue  to  perfecti<m.    He  le- 
gretted  not,  he  vaid,  the  Secretaiyi^ 
of  State   or  tiie   Presidency  of  tiie 
Coumsil,  if  only  he  retained  his  Son' 
reign'sesteem.  **Bonot,sir,donotiBake 
me  the  most  unhiqypy  gentleman  in 
your  dominions,  by  renising  t-o  dedaw 
that  you  acquit  me  of  disloyalty."  The 
King  hardly  knew  what  to  believ>> 
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There  was  no  positiTe  proof  of  guilt ; 
and  the  energy  and  pathos  with  which 
Sunderland  lied  might  have  imposed 
on  a  keener  undeirstanding  than  that 
with  which  he  had  to  deal  At  the 
French  embassy  his  professions  still 
found  credit.  There  he  declared  that 
he  shonld  remain  a  few  days  in  Lon- 
don, and  show  himself  at  court  He 
would  then  retire  to  his  country  seat  at 
Althorpe,  and  try  to  repair  his  dilapi- 
dated fortunes  by  econon^.  If  a  re- 
Tolution  dioold  take  place  he  must  fly 
to  France.  His  ill  requited  loyalty 
had  left  him  no  other  phice  of  refiige.* 

The  seaJB  which  had  been  ts^en 
from  Sunderland  were  deliyered  to 
Preston.  The  same  Gazette  which  an- 
nonnced  this  change  contained  the 
official  intelligence  of  the  disaster 
whidi  had  be&Ilen  the  Butch  fleetf 
That  dsaster  was  serious,  though  far 
less  serious  than  the  King  and  his  few 
adWents,  misled  by  their  wishes,  were 
disposed  to  belieye. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  October,  accord- 
,^jjH^  ing  to  the  English  reckomng, 
«ik«iQ>Te  was  held  a  solemn  sitting  of 
8t£of  the  States  of  Holland.  The 
"'"**'•  Prince  came  to  bid  them  fare- 
well He  thanked  them  for  the  kind- 
ness with  which  they  had  watched 
07er  him  when  he  was  left  an  orphan 
child,  for  the  confidence  which  they 
had  reposed  in  him  during  his  admini- 
stration, and  for  the  assistance  which 
they  had  granted  to  him  at  this  mo- 
mentous cxisis.  He  entreated  them  to 
believe  that  he  had  always  meant  and 
endeavoured  to  promote  the  interest  of 
his  country.  He  was  now  quitting 
them,  perhaps  never  to  return.  If  he 
shonld  fall  in  defence  of  the  reformed 
wligion  and  of  the  independence  of 
Europe,  he  commended  his  beloved 
wife  to  their  care.  The  Grand  Pen- 
sionary answered  in  a  Altering  voice ; 
and  in  all  that  grave  senate  there  was 
none  who  could  re&ain  from  shedding 
tears.  But  the  iron  stoicism  of  William 
never  gave  way ;  and  he  stood  among 
^  weeping  Mends  calm  and  austere 

•  -R^ii^.    rk-i.      8      15    18    Oct  25.     Oct.  27 
9^.29. ^^^      Oet  96. 

t  London  Gkizette,  Oct.  29. 1688. 


as  if  he  had  been  about  to  leave  them 
only  for  a  short  visit  to  his  hunting 
grounds  at  Loo.* 

The  deputies  of  the  principal  towns 
aceompamed  him  to  his  yacht.  Even 
the  representatives  of  i&jnsterdam,  so- 
long  the  chief  seat  of  opposition  to^hia 
administration,  joined  in  paying  h\m 
this  compliment.  Public  prayers  werfr 
offered  for  him  on  that  day  in  all  thfr 
churohes  of  the  Hague. 

In  the  evening  he  arrived  at  Hel* 
voeteluys  and  went  on  board  of  ^^  ^ 
a  frigate  called  the  Brill.  His  bniu^BA 
flag  was  immediately  hoisted.  **"'* 
It  displayed  the  arms  of  Nassau  quar- 
t.ered  with  those  of  England.  The^ 
motto^  embroidered  in  letters  three  feet 
long,  was  happily  chosen.  The  House: 
of  Orange  had  long  used  the  elliptical 
device,  "I  will  maintain."  The  eUipsia 
was  now  filled  up  with  words  of  high 
import,  "  The  liberties  of  England  and 
the  Protestant  religion." 

The  Prince  had  not  been  many  hours 
on  board  when  the  wind  be-  Heii 
came  fiiir.  On  the  nineteenth  bii*by^ 
the  armament  put  out  to  sea,  •*«"»• 
and  traversed,  before  a  strong  breeze, 
about  half  the  distance  between  thfr 
Butch  and  English  coasts.  Then  the 
wind  changed,  blew  hard  from  the  west, 
and  swelled  into  a  violent  tempest.  The^ 
ships,  scattered  and  in  great  distress, 
regained  the  shore  of  Holland  as  they 
best  might.  The  Brill  reached  Hel- 
voetsluys  on  the  twenty-first.  The^ 
Prince's  fellow  passengers  had  observed 
with  admiration  that  neither  peril  nor 
mortification  had  for  one  moment  dis- 
turbed hifi  composure.  He  now,  though 
suffering  from  sea  sickness,  refused,  ta 
go  on  shore :  for  he  conceived  that,  by 
remaining  on  board,  he  should  in  the 
most  effectual  manner  notify  to  Europe 
that  the  late  misfortune  had  only  de- 
layed for  a  very  short  time  the  execu- 
tion of  his  purpose.  In  two  or  three 
days  the  fleet  reassembled.  One  vessel 
only  had  been  oast  away.  Not  a  single 
soldier  or  sailor  was  missing.  Some 
horses  had  perished :  but  this  loss  the 
Prince  with  great  expedition  repaired; 

*  Begister  of  the  Prooeedings  of  the  States 
of  Holland  and  West  Friesland;  Burnet,  i. 
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and,  before  tlie  London  Grazette  had 
spread  the  news  of  his  mishap,  he  was 
again  ready  to  sail.* 

His  Declaration  preceded  him  only 
HiiDecia-  by  a  few  hours.  On  the  first  of 
rt^"^'  November  it  began  to  be  men- 
Engiftnd.  tioned  in  mysterious  whispers 
by  the  politicians  of  London,  was  passed 
secretly  from  man  to  man,  and  was 
slipped  into  the  boxes  of  the  post  office. 
One  of  the  agents  was  arrested,  and  the 
packets  of  which  he  was  in  charge  were 
carried  to  Whitehall.  The  King  read, 
and  was  greatly  troubled.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  hide  the  papei^from  all 
human  eyes.  He  threw  into  the  fire 
every  copy  which  had  been  brought  to 
him,  except  one ;  and  that  one  he 
would  scarcely  trust  out  of  his  own 
hands,  t 

The  paragraph  in  the  manifesto 
j«nc«  "w^hich  disturbed  him  most  was 
qawtiont    that  in  which  it  was  said  that 

^"*^  some  of  the  Peers,  Spiritual 
and  Temporal,  had  invited  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  invade  England.  Halifax, 
Clarendon,  and  Nottingham  were  then 
in  London.  They  were  immediately 
summoned  to  the  palace  and  interro- 
gated. Halifax,  though  conscious  of 
innocence,  refused  at  first  to  make  any 
answer.  "  Your  Majesty  asks  me,"  said 
he,  "whether  I  have  committed  high 
treason.  If  I  am  suspected,  let  me  be 
brought  before  my  peers.  And  how  can 
Your  Majesty  place  any  dependence  on 
the  answer  of  a  culprit  whose  life  is  at 
stake?  Even  if  I  had  invited  His 
Highness  over,  I  should  without  scruple 
plead  Not  Guilty."  The  King  declared 
that  he  did  not  at  all  consider  Halifax 
as  a  culprit,  and  that  he  had  asked  the 
question  as  one  gentleman  asks  another 
who  has  been  calumniated  whether 
there  be  the  least  foundation  for  the 
calumny.  "  In  that  case,"  saidHalifax, 
"  I  have  no  objection  to  aver,  as  a  gen- 
tleman speaking  to  a  gentleman,  on  my 
honour,  which  is  as  sacred  as  my  oath, 
that  I  have  not  invited  the  Prmce  of 

*  London  Gazette,  Oct.  29. 1688  ;  Burnet,  i. 
782.;   Bentinck    to  his   wife,    October  |i. 

Oct.  22.     Oct.^.     Oct.  27. 
Not.  iT    "Nor.  5."    Not.  6.  ^^^^' 

t  Tan  Clttcrs,  Nov.  ^.  1688 ;  Adda,  Nov. 
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Orange  over."*  Clarendon  and  Not- 
tingham said  the  same.  The  King  vas 
still  more  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
temper  of  the  Prelates.  If  they  were 
hostile  to  him,  his  throne  was  indeed 
in  danger.  But  it  could  not  be.  There 
was  something  monstrous  in  the  sap- 
position  that  any  Bishop  of  the  Church 
of  England  could  rebel  against  his 
Sovereign.  Compton  was  called  into 
the  royal  closet,  and  was  asked  whether 
he  believed  that  there  was  the  slightest 
ground  for  the  Prince's  assertion.  The 
Bishop  was  in^a  strait;  for  he  vas 
himself  one  of  the  seven  who  had  signed 
the  invitation ;  and  his  conscience,  not 
a  very  enlightened  conscience,  would 
not  suffer  him,  it  seems,  to  utter  a 
direct  falsehood.  "Sir,"  he  said,  "I 
am  quite  confident  that  th6re  is  not 
one  of  my  brethren  who  is  not  asgnilt- 
less  as  myself  in  this  matter."  The 
equivocation  was  ingenious:  but  whether 
the  difference  between  the  sin  of  saeh 
an  equivocation  and  the  sin  of  a  lie  be 
worth  any  expense  of  ingenuity  naj 
perhaps  be  doubted.  The  King  was 
satisfied.  "  I  fully  acquit  you  all,"  he 
said.  "  But  I  think  it  necessary  that 
you  should  publicly  contradict  the  sko- 
derous  charge  brought  against  yon  in 
the  Prince's  Declaration."  The  Bishop 
very  naturally  begged  that  he  mi^t^ 
allowed  to  read  tj^e  paper  which  he  was 
required  to  contradict :  but  the  King 
would  not  suffer  him  to  look  at  it 

On  the  following  day  appeared  t 
proclamation  threatening  with  the  se- 
verest punishment  all  who  should  ci^ 
culat«,  or  who  should  even  dare  to  read, 
William's  manifesto.t  The  Primate  and 
the  few  Spiritual  Peers  who  happened 
to  be  then  in  London  had  orders  to  wait 
upon  the  King.  Preston  was  in  attend- 
ance with  the  Prince's  Declaration  in 
his  hand.  "My  Lords,"  said  James, 
"  listen  to  this  passage.  It  concerns 
^ou."  Preston  then  read  the  sentence 
in  which  the  Spiritual  Peers  were  men- 
tioned. The  King  proceeded:  "I  do 
not  believe  one  word  of  this:  I  xm 

*  RonqtdUo,  Nov.  if.  1688.  "  Brtas  nspo- 
estas,"  sajs  Bonqnillo,  "  son  dertas,  ansqoe 
mas  las  encubrian  en  la  oorte." 

t  London  Gazette,  Nov.  5. 1688.  The  P»* 
clamation  is  dated  Nov.  2. 
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satisfied  of  your  innocence:  but  I  think 
it  fit  to  let  you  know  of  what  you  are 
accused." 

The  Primate,  with  many  dutiful  ex- 
pressions, protested  that  the  King  did 
him  no  more  than  justice.  "  I  was  born 
in  Your  Majesty's  allegiance.  I  have 
repeatedly  confirmed  that  allegiance  by 
my  oath.  I  can  but  have  one  King  at 
one  time.  I  have  not  invited  the  Prmce 
over ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  a  single 
one  of  my  brethren  has  done  so."  "  I 
am  sure  I  have  not,"  said  Crewe  of 
Durham.  "  Nor  I,"  said  Cartwright  of 
Chester.  Crewe  and  Cartwright  might 
well  be  believed ;  for  both  had  sate  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  When 
Compton's  turn  came,  he  parried  the 
question  with  an  adroitness  which  a 
Jesuit  might  have  envied*  "I  gave 
Your  Majesty  my  answer  yesterday." 

James  repeated  again  and  again  that 
he  folly  acquitted  them  alL  Neverthe- 
less it  would,  in  his  judgment,  be  for 
his  service  and  for  their  own  honour 
that  they  should  publicly  vindicate 
themselves.  He  therefore  required 
them  to  draw  up  a  paper  setting  forth 
their  abhorrence  of  the  Prince's  design. 
They  remained  silent:  their  silence 
was  supposed  to  imply  consent;  and 
they  were  suffered  to  withdraw.* 

Meanwhile  the  fleet  of  William  was 
wmtam  on  the  German  Ocean.  It  was 
tfiiSnd  on  the  evening  of  Thursday  the 
time.  first  of  Novcmber  that  he  put 
to  sea  the  second  time.  The  wind  blew 
fresh  from  the  east.  The  armament, 
during  twelve  hours,  held  a  course 
towards  the  northwest.  The  light  ves- 
sels sent  out  by  the  English  Admiral 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  intelligence 
brought  back  news  which  confi[rmed 
the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  enemy 
would  try  to  land  in  Yorkshire.  All 
at  once,  on  a  signal  from  the  Prince's 
ship,  the  whole  fleet  tacked,  and  made 
sail  for  the  British  Channel.  The  same 
breeze  which  favoured  the  voyage  of 
the  invaders  prevented  Dartmouth  from 
coming  out  of  the  Thames.  His  ships 
were  forced  to  strike  yards  and  top- 
masts ;  and  two  of  his  frigates,  which 
had  gained  the  open  sea>  were  shattered 

•  Tanner  MSS. 


by  the  violence  of  the  weather  and 
driven  back  into  the  river.* 

The  Dutch  fleet  ran  iast  before  the 
gale,  and  reached  the  Straits  at  about 
ten  in  the, morning  of  Saturday,  the 
third  of  November.  William  himself, 
in  the  Brill,  led  the  way.  More  than 
six  hundred  vessels,  with  canvass  spread 
to  a  favourable  wind,  followed  in  his 
train.  The  transports  were  in  the  centre. 
The  men  of  war,  more  than  fifty  in 
number,  formed  an  outer  rampart, 
Herbert,  with  the  title  of  Lieutenant 
Admiral  General,  commanded  the  whole  « 
fleet.  His  post  was  in  the  rear,  and 
many  English  sailors,  inflamed  against 
Popeiy,  and  attracted  by  high  pay, 
served  under  him.  It  was  not  without 
great   difiOiculty  that  the  Prince  had 

Prevailed  on  some  Dutch  officers  of 
igh  reputation  to  submit  to  the  autho- 
rity of  a  stranger.  But  the  arrangement 
was  eminently  judicious.  There  was, 
in  the  King's  fleet,  much  discontent 
and  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  Protestant 
faith.  But  within  the  memory  of  old 
mariners  the  Dutch  and  English  navies 
had  thrice,  with  heroic  spirit  and  various 
fortune,  contended  for  the  empire  of 
the  sea.  Our  sailors  had  not  forgotten 
the  broom  with  which  Tromp  had 
threatened  to  sweep  the  Channel,  or 
the  fire  which  De  Euyter  had  lighted 
in  the  dockyards  of  the  Medway.  Had 
the  rival  nations  been  once  more  brought 
face  to  face  on  the  element  of  which 
both  claimed  the  sovereignty,  all  other 
thoughts  might  have  given  place  lb 
mutual  animosity.  A  bloody  and  ob- 
stinate battle  might  have  been  fQught. 
Defeat  would  have  been  fatal  to  Wil- 
liam's enterprise.  Even  victory  would 
have  deranged  all  his  deeply  meditated 
schemes  of  policy.  He  therefore  wisely 
determined  that  the  pursuers,  if  they 
overtook  him,  should  be  hailed  in  their 
own  mother  tongue,  and  adjured,  by 
an  admiral  under  whom  they  had 
served,  and  whom  they  esteemed,  not 
to  fight  against  old  messmates  for 
Popish  tyranny.    Such  an  appeal  might 

*  Burnet,  i.  787. ;  Rapin  ;  Whittle's  Exact 
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pOMibly  ayert  a  conflict.  If  a  conflict 
took  place,  one  Engliwh  commander 
wonld  be  opposed  to  another:  nor  iroiild 
Hie  -pnde  of  the  isbinden  be  -wonnded 
by  learning  that  Dartmouth  had  been 
compelled  to  strike  to  Herbert* 

fiai^y  William's  precautions  were 
HepMMs  not  necessary.  Soon  after  mid- 
tb*&brmUfc  d^  he  passed  the  Straits.  His 
fleet  ^read  to  within  a  league  of  Dover 
on  the  north  and  of  Calais  on  the  sou^ 
The  men  of  war  on  the  extreme  right 
and  left  saluted  both  fortresses  at  once. 
«  The  troops  appeared  under  arms  on  the 
decks.  The  flonzish  of  trumpets,  the 
dash  of  (^mbals,  and  the  rolling  of 
drums  were  distinctly  heard  at  once  on 
the  Rnglish  and  Franch  shores.  An 
innumenkble  company  of  gaoers  black- 
ened the  white  beach  of  Kent.  Another 
mighty  multitude  coyered  the  oofu^t  of 
Fi^u*^.  Bapin  de  ThoTxas,  who, 
driYen  by  persecution  from  his  country, 
had  taken  service  in  the  Dutch  army, 
and  now  went  with  the  Frinoe  to  Eng- 
land, described  the  spectacle,  man^ 
years  later,  as  the  most  magnificent 
and  affecting  that  was  erer  seen  by 
human  eyes.  At  sunset  the  armament 
was  off  iceeohy  Head.  Then  the  lights 
were  kindled.  The  sea  .was  in  a  blase 
for  many  miles.  But  the  eyes  of  all 
the  steersmen  were  directed  throu^out 
the-niffhtlo  three  huge  hmtems  which 
flamed  on  the  stem  of  the  BnlLf 

Meanwhile  a  ooufier  had  been  riding 
post  from  Doyer  Castle  to  Whitehall 
with  news  that  the  Dutch  had  passed 
the  Straits  and  were  steering  westward. 
It  was  necessary  to  make  an  immediate 
change  in  all  the  military  arrangements. 
Messengers  were  despciched  in  eyeiy 

«  Ayaoz,  July  JJ.  Aug.'  ^,  1668.  On  this 
subject,  Mr.  De  Jonge,  who  is  oonnected  by 
affinity  with  the  descendants  of  the  Dntcfa 
Admiral  Bvertsen,  has  kindly  eommnnioated 
to  me  some  interesting  information  deriTed 
from  family  papers.  In  a  letter  to  Bentinck, 
dated  Sept.  ■^.  1688,  William  insists  strongly 
on  the  importance  of  avoiding  an  action,  and 
begs  Bentindc  to  represent  this  to  Herbert. 
"  Ce  n'est  pas  le  terns  de  faire  voir  sa  bravoure, 
ni  de  se  battre  si  Ton  le  pent  6viter.  Je  Iny 
I'ai  d6jk  dit :  mais  il  sera  nteessaire  qne  vons 
le  r6p6tiez,  et  qne  yous  le  Iny  faaiiaz  bien 
oomprendre."  

t  Rapin's  History ;  Whittle's  Exact  Diaxy. 
I  have  seen  a  contemporary  Dutch  chart  of 
the  order  in  which  the  fleet  sailed. 


direction.  Officers  were  roused  from 
their  beds  at  dead  of  ni^it  At  three 
on  the  Sunday  morning  there  was  a 
great  muster  by  torchlight  in  Hjde 
PariL  The  "Kxag  had  sent  seveol 
r^gbnents  northward  in  the  ezpectatki 
that  William  would  land  in  Yadusbm. 
Expresses  were  despatched  to  reeaE 
them.  All  the  forces  except  those 
whidi  were  necessary  to  keep  tlie 
peace  of  the  capital  were  ordered  to 
moye  to  the  West.  Salisbury  wai 
i^pointed  as  the  place  of  rendesvoos; 
but,  as  it  was  thought  possible  tint 
Portsmouth  might  be  the  first  pdnt  of 
attack,  three  battalions  of  guards  and 
a  strong  body  of  cayaliy  set  out  iiar 
that  fortress.  In  a  few  hours  it  wu 
known  that  Portsmouth  was  safe ;  and 
these  troops  then  receiyed  cidexs  to 
change  their  route  and  to  hasten  to 
Sahsbury.* 

When  Sunday  the  fourth  of  Nofeii- 
ber  dawned,  the  difib  of  tiite  Isle  of 
Wig^  were  fall  in  yiew  of  the  Dnldi 
armament.  Ibat  day  was  the  aam- 
yersaiy  both  of  William's  birth  and 
of  his  marriage.  Sail  was  slackened 
during  part  of  the.moming;  and  divine 
service  was  performed  on  board  of  tbe 
sh^s.  In  the  afternoon  and  throng^ 
the  night  the  ^et  held  on  its  eomse. 
Torbffj^  was  the  place  where  the  Prince 
intended  to  land.  But  the  morning  of 
Monday  the  fifth  of  Noyember  ns 
hazy.  O^e  pilot  of  the  Brill  could  not 
discern  the  sea  marks,  and  carried  the 
flaet  too  £&r  to  the  west  The  danpr 
wms  great  To  return  in  tiie  free  of 
tiie  wind  was  impossible.  Pfymoitii 
was  the  next  port  But  at  PJ^moo^ 
a  garrison  had  been  jxMted  under  the 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Bath.  The 
landing  mi^t  be  opposed;  andached^ 
might  produce  senous  couBequenoes. 
There  could  be  little  doubt,  moreover 
that  by  this  time  the  royal  fleet  had 
got  out  of  the  Thames  and  was  faastea- 
ing  full  sail  down  the  Channel  BoneH 
saw  tiie  whole  extent  of  the  peril,  aid 
exclaimed  to  Burnet^  "You  megr  goto 
prayen,  Doctor.  All  is  over."  ^ 
that  moment  the  wind  changed:  a 

*  Adda,  Nov.  ^.  1688 ;  Newsletter  in  tk 
Mackintosh  Collection ;  Van  Citters,  Nor.  ^ 
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soft  breese  sprang  up  from  the  loutli : 
the  miflt  dispersed:  the  sun  shone 
&rth ;  and,  under  the  mild  light  of  an 
antomnal  noon,  the  fleet  turned  back, 
passed  round  the  lofty  cape  of  Beary 
Head,  and  zode  safe  in  the  harbonr  of 
Torbiiy-* 

Since  William  looked  on  that  harbour 
Heisndi  its  a^Mct  has  greatly  changed. 
•tTortiv.  The  amphitheatre  ibick.  em- 
rounds  the  spacious  basin  now  exhibits 
Bverywhere  the  signs  of  prosperitj  and 
dTilisation.  At  the  northeastern  ex- 
tremity hmB  sprung  up  a  great  watering 
place,  to  which  strangers  are  attracted 
from  the  most  remote  parts  of  our 
island  'by  the  Italian  softness  of  the 
air:  for  in  that  dimate  the  n^rtle 
flomishes  unsheltetred.;  and  e^en  the 
winter  is  milder  tdian  the  Northumbrian 
April  The  inhabitants  are  about  ten 
tknoand  in  number.  The  newfy  built 
dnnches  and  ch^)els,  the  baths  and 
Hbrsries,  the  liotelstand  pubUc  gardens, 
the  infirmary  and  the  museum,  the 
white  streets,  rising  terrace  abore  ter- 
iBoe,  the  gay  Tillas  peeping  from  the 
midk;  of  shrubberies  and  flower  beds, 
present  a  spectacle  widely  different 
from  Rigr  that  in  the  seventeenth  cea- 
tmy  England  could  show.  At  the 
opposite  end  of  the  bay  lies,  sheltered 
liy  Berry  Head,  the  stirring  manket 
town  of  Brixham,  the  wealthiest  seat 
of  oar  fishing  trade.  A  pier  and  a 
ha;ven  were  farmed  there  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  centnry,  but  have 
been  found  insufficient  Jor  the  increas- 
ing tcaffic  The  .population  is  about 
six  thousand  soi^  The  shipping 
amounts  to  more  than  two  himored 
tsoL  The  tonnage  exceeds  many  times 
the  tonnage  of  the  port  of  Liverpool 
nnder  the  kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
But  Torbay,  -^len  the  Dutdi  fleet  cast 
anchor  tiiere,  was  known  only  as  aiitutren 
where  ships  sometimes  took  refuge  from 
the  tempests  of  the  Atlantic.  Its  quiet 
shores  were  undisturbed  by  the  bustle 
either  of  conunerce  or  of  pleasure ;  and 
the  huts  of  ploughmen  and  fishermen 
were  thinly  scattered  over  what  is  now 
the  site  of  crowded  marts  and  of  luxu- 
rious pavilions. 

*  Burnet,  i.  788  ;  Extracts  from  the  L^fgre 
Papers  in  the  Maddntosh  Collection. 


The  peasantry  of  the  coast  of  Devon- 
shire remembered  the  name  of  Mon- 
mouth with  affection,  and  held  Popery 
in  detestation.  They  therefore  crowded 
down  to  the  seasiae  with  provisions 
and  offers  of  service.  The  disembarka- 
tion instantly  commenced.  Sixty  boats 
conveyed  the  troops  to  the  coast. 
Mackay  was  sent  on  shore  first  with 
the  British  regiments.  The  Prince 
soon  followed.  He  landed  where  the 
qm^  of  Brixham  now  stands.  The 
whole  ffipect  of  the  place  has  been 
altered.  Where  we  now  see  a  port 
crowded  with  shipping,  and  a  market- 
place swarming  witn  buyers  and  seUers, 
the  waves  then  broke  on  a  desolate 
beach.;  but  a  firagment  of  the  rook  on 
which  the  deliverer  rtepped  from  his 
boat  has  been  oarefimy  preserved, 
and  is  set  up  as  an  object  of  public 
veneration  in  the  centre  of  that  busy 
whar£ 

As  soon  as  the  Prince  had  planted 
his  foot  on  dry  ground  he  called  for 
horses.  Two  beasts,  such  as  the  small 
yeomen  of  that  time  were  in  the  habit 
of  riding,  were  proonred&om  the  neigh- 
bourii^  village.  William  and  Sehom- 
bergmounted  and  proceeded  to^amine 
tiie  country. 

As  soon  as  Burnet  was  on  shore  he 
ha^:ened  to  the  Printe.  An  amusing 
dialogue  took  place  between  them. 
Burnet  poured  f  rath  his  congratulations 
with  genuine  delight,  and  &n  eagerly 
asked  what  were  His  Hi^mess's  ^ans. 
Military  men  are  seldom  disposed  to 
take  counsel  with  gownsmen  on  militaiy 
•matfcers^  and  Wi^am  regarded  the  in- 
terference of  improfessional  advisers, 
in  questions  relacmg  to  war,  with  €^kn 
more  than  the  disgust  ordinarily  felt 
by  Boldiffls  nn  sudi  occasions.  But  he 
was  at  that  moment  in  an  excellent 
humour,  and,  instead  of  signifying  his 
dispkasore  ify  a  short  and  cutting  re- 
primand, graciously  ^»nded  his  hand, 
and  answered  his  chaplain's  question 
by  another  question:  "Well,  Doctor, 
what  do  you  think  of  predestination 
now?*'  The  reproof  was  so  delicate 
that  Burnet,  whose  perceptions  were 
not  very  -fine,  did  not  perceive  it  He 
answered  with  great  fervour  that  he 
should  nenrer  forget  the  signal  manner 
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in  which  Providence  had  favoured  their 
undertaking.* 

During  the  first  day  the  troops  who 
had  gone  on  shore  had  many  discom- 
forts to  endure.  The  earth  was  soaked 
with  rain.  The  baggage  was  still  on 
board  of  the  ships.  Officers  of  high 
rank  were  compelled  to  sleep  in  wet 
clothes  on  the  wet  ground :  the  Prince 
himself  had  no  better  quarters  than  a 
hut  afforded.  His  banner  was  dis- 
plaved  on  the  thatched  roof;  and  some 
bedding  brought  from  the  Brill  was 
spread  for  him  on  the  floor.f  There 
was  some  difficulty  about  landing  the 
horses;  and  it  seemed  probable  that 
this  operation  would  occupy  several 
days.  But  on  the  following  morning 
the  prospect  cleared.  The  wind  waa 
gentle.  The  water  in  the  bay  was  as 
even  as  glass.  Some  fishermen  pointed 
out  a  place  where  the  ships  could  be 
brought  within  sixty  feet  of  the  beach. 
This  was  done;  and  in  three  hours 
many  hundreds  on  horses  swam  safely 
to  shore. 

The  disembarkation  had  hardly  been 
effected  when  the  wind  rose  again,  and 
swelled  into  a  fierce  gale  from  the  west. 
The  enemy  coming  in  pursuit  down 
the  Channel  had  been  stopped  by  the 
flame  change  of  weather  wnich  enabled 
William  to  land.  During  two  days 
the  King's  fleet  lay  on  an  unruffled  sea 
in  sight  of  Beachy  Head.  At  length 
Dartmouth  was  able  to  proceed.  He 
passed  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  one  of 
his  ships  came  in  sight  of  the  Dutch 
topmaste  in  Torbay.  Just  at  this 
moment  he  was  encoimtered  by  the 
tempest,  and  compelled  to  take  shelter 
in  the  harbour  of  Portsmouth.}  At 
that  time  James,  who  was  not  incom- 
petent to  form  a  judgment  on  a  ques- 
tion of  seamanship,  declared  himself 
perfectly  satisfied  tlmt  his  Admiral  had 
done  all  that  man  could  do,  and  had 
yielded  only  to  the  irresistible  hostility 

*  I  think  that  nobody  who  compares  Bar- 
net's  account  of  this  oonversation  with  Dart- 
mouth's can  doubt  that  I  have  correctly 
represented  what  passed. 

t  I  have  seen  a  contemporary  Dutch  print 
of  the  disembarkation.  Some  men  are  bring- 
ing the  Prince's  bedding  into  the  hut  on  whidi 
his  flag  is  flying. 

t  Burnet,  i.  789. ;  Legge  Papers. 


of  the  winds  and  waves.  At  a  later 
period  the  unfortunate  prince  began, 
with  little  reason,  to  suspect  Dartmmith 
of  treachery,  or  at  least  of  slackness.* 

The  weather  had  indeed  served  the 
Protestant  cause  so  well  that  some  men 
of  more  piety  than  judgment  fall/  be- 
lieyed  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  to 
have  been  suspended  for  the  preseni- 
tion  of  the  liberty  and  religion  of  Eng- 
land.   Exactly  a  hundred  years  before^ 
they  said,  the  Armada,  invincible  br 
man,  had  been  scattered  by  the  Tmth 
of  God.      Civil  freedom  and  divine 
truth  were  again  in  jeopardy;  and 
again  the  obedient  elements  had  fought 
for  the  good  cause.     The  wind  bad 
blown  strong  from  the  east  while  the 
Prince  wished  to  sail  down  the  ChanDel, 
had  turned  to  the  south  when  he  wished 
to  enter  Torbay,  had  sunk  to  a  calm 
during  the  disembarkation,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  disembarkation  was  oomi^eted, 
had  risen  to  a  storm,  and  had  met  the 
pursuers  in  the  face.     Nor  did  men 
omit  to  remark  that,  by  an  extzaordi- 
naiy  coincidence,  the  Prince  had  reached 
our  shores  on  a  day  on  widcti  Uie 
Church  of  England  commemorated,  hj 
prayer  and  thuiksgiving,  the  wonderfol 
escape  of  the  royal  House  and  of  the 
three  Estates  from  the  blackest  i^ot 
ever  devised  by  Papists.     Caistaiis, 
whose  suggestions  were  sure  to  meet 
with  attention  from  the  Prince,  lecom* 
mended  that,  as  soon  as  the  landing 
had  been  efiected,  public  thanks  shoold 
be  offered  to  God  for  the  protection  so 
conspicuously  accorded  to  the  great  en- 
terprise.   This  advice  was  t2&en,attd 
wim    excellent    effect.      The  towps, 
taught  to  regard  themselyes  as  &T0O^ 
iteB  of  heaven,  were  inspired  with  ww 
courage ;  and  tJie  English  people  fomed 
the  most  favourable  opinion  of  a  geo^ 
ral  and  an  army  so  attentive  to  the 
duties  of  religion. 

On  Tuesday,  the  sixth  of  November, 
William'^  army  began  to  march  Txp  the 
country.  Some  regiments  advanced  is 
far  as  Newton  Ab^t,    A  stone,  set  op 

*  On  Nov.  9."  1688,  James  wrote  to  Djt- 
mouth  thus :  "  Nobody  could  work  oU)er*»e 
than  you  did.  I  am  sure  all  knowing  s^*^ 
must  be  of  the  same  mind."  BateeetfceUn 
of  James,  11.  207.  Orig.  Mem« 
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in  the  midst  of  tliat  little  town,  still 
marks  the  spot  where  the  Prince's  De- 
daration  was  solemnly  read  to  the 
people.  The  movements  of  the  troops 
were  slow :  for  the  rain  fell  in  torrents ; 
and  the  roads  of  England  were  then  in 
a  state  which  seemedfrightful  to  persons 
accustomed  to  the  excellent  commimi- 
cations  of  Holland.  William  took  up 
his  quarters,  dnring  two  days,  at  Ford, 
a  seat  of  the  ancient  and  illustrious 
femily  of  Courtenay,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Newton  Abbot  He  was  mag- 
nificently lodged  and  feasted  there :  but 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  owner  of  the 
house,  though  a  strong  Whig,  did  not 
choose  to  be  the  first  to  put  life  and 
fortune  in  peril,  and  cautiously  ab- 
stained from  doing  anything  which,  if 
the  Xing  should  prevail,  could  be  treated 
as  a  crime.    . 

Exeter,  in  the  meantime,  was  greatly 
He«tm  agitated.  Lamplugh,  the  Bi- 
^"^'  shop,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that 
the  Dutch  were  at  Torbay,  set  off  in 
terror  for  London.  The  Dean  fled 
&om  the  deanery.  The  magistrates 
were  for  the  King,  the  body  of  the 
inhabitants  for  the  Prince.  Everything 
was  in  confusion  when,  on  the  morning 
of  Thursday,  the  eighth  of  November, 
a  body  of  troops,  under  the  command 
of  Mordaunt,  appeared  before  the  city. 
With  Mordaunt  came  Burnet,  to  whom 
William  had  entrusted  the  duty  of  pro- 
tecting the  clergy  of  the  Cathedral 
from  injury  and  insult.*  The  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  had  ordered  the  gates  to 
he  dosed,  but  yielded  on  the  firat  sum- 
mons. The  deanery  was  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  the  Prince.  On  the 
following  day,  Friday  the  ninth,  he 
arrived.  The  magistrates  had  been 
pressed  to  receive  him  in  state  at  the 
entrance  of  the  city,  but  had  steadfastly 
refused.  The  pomp  of  that  day,  how- 
ever, could  well  spare  them.  Such  a 
sight  had  never  been  seen  in  Devon- 
shire. Many  of  the  citizens  went 
forth  half  a  day's  journey  to  meet  the 
champion  of  their  religion.  AU  the 
neighbouring  villages  poured  forth 
their  inhabitants.  A  great  crowd, 
consisting  chiefly  of  young  peasants, 

*  Burnet,  I.  790. 


brandishing  their  cudgels,  had  assem- 
bled on  the  top  of  Saldon  Hill,  whence 
the  army,  marching  from  Chudleigh, 
first  descried  the  rich  valley  of  the  Exe, 
and  the  two  massive  towers  rising  from 
the  cloud  of  smoke  which  overhung  the 
capital  of  the  West.  The  road,  all* 
down  the  long  descent,  and  through 
the  plain  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  was 
lined,  mile  after  mile,  with  spectators. 
From  the  West  Gtite  to  the  Cathedral 
Close,  the  pressing  and  shouting  on 
each  side  was  such  as  reminded  Lon- 
doners of  the  crowds  on  the  Lord 
Mayor's  day.  The  houses  were  gaily 
decorated.  Doors,  windows,  balconies, 
and  roofs  were  thronged  with  gazers. 
An  eye  accustomed  to  the  pomp  of  war 
would  have  found  much  to  criticise  in 
the  spectacle.  For  several  toilsome 
marches  in  the  rain,  through  roads 
where  one  who  travelled  on  foot  sank 
at  every  step  up  to  the  ankles  in  clay» 
had  not  improved  the  appearance  either 
of  the  men  or  of  their  accoutrements. 
But  the  people  of  Devonshire,  alto- 
gether unused  to  the  splendour  of  well 
ordered  camps,  were  overwhelmed  with 
delight  and  awe.  Descriptions  of  the 
martial  pageant  were  circulated  all 
over  the  kingdom.  They  contained 
much  that  was  well  fitted  to  gratify  the 
vulgar  appetite  for  the  marvellous. 
For  the  Dutch  army,  composed  of  men 
who  had  been  bom  in  various  climates, 
and  had  served  under  various  stan- 
dards, presented  an  aspect  at  once 
grotesque,  gorgeous,  and  terrible  to 
islanders  who  had,  in  general,  a  very 
indistinct  notion  of  foreign  countries. 
First  rode  Macclesfield  at  the  head  of 
two  hundred  gentlemen,  mostly  of 
English  blood,  glittering  in  helmets 
and  cuirasses,  and  mounted  on  Flemish 
war  horses.  Each  was  attended  by  a 
negro,  brought  from  the  sugar  planta- 
tions on  the  coast  of  Guiana.  The 
citizens  of  Exeter,  who  had  never  seen 
so  many  specimens  of  the  African  race» 
gazed  with  wonder  on  those  black  faces 
set  off  by  embroidered  turbans  and 
white  feathers.  Then,  with  drawn 
broadswords,  came  a  squadron  of 
Swedish  horsemen  in  black  armour 
and  for  cloaks.  They  were  regarded 
with  a  strange  interest;    for  it  was 
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ramoured  that  they  were  natLTes  of  a 
land  where  the  ocean  was  frozen  and 
where  the  night  lasted  throng^  half 
the  year,  imd  Uiat  they  had  themselyes 
slain  tiie  huge  bears  whose  skins  they 
wore.  Next^  smrounded  by  a  goodly 
^company  of  gentlemen  and  pages,  was 
borne  uoft  Sie  Prince's  banner.  On 
its  broad  folds  the  crowd  wliich  covered 
the  roo&  and  filled  the  windows  read 
with  delight  that  memorable  inscrip- 
tion, "  Tl^  Protestant  redigion  and  the 
liberties  of  England.''  Bob  the  accla- 
mations redoubled  when,  attended  by 
forty  running  footmen,. the  Prince  lum- 
self  appeared,  armed  on  back  and 
breart,  wearing  a  white  plume  and 
mounted  on  a  y^te  ehazger;  Witk 
how  martial  an  air  he  curbed  his  horse, 
how  thoughtful  and  commanding  was 
the  expression  of  his  ample  forehead 
and  falcon  eye,  may  still  be  seen,  on 
the  canvass  of  Kneller.  Once  those 
grave  features  ndaxed  into  a  smile. 
It  was  when  an  ancient  wonmn,  per- 
haps one  of  tilie  aealous  Puritans  who, 
through  twenty  eight  years  of  p«»e- 
cution,  had  ws^ed  with  firm  faith  for 
the  consolation  of  Israd,  perhaps  the 
mother  of  some  rebd  who  had  perished 
in  the  carnage  of  Sedgemoor,  or  in  the 
more  fbarfiu  carnage  of  the  Bloody 
Circuit,  broke  from  the  crowd,  mdied 
through  the  drawn  swords  and  cut" 
vetting  horses,  toudied  the  hand  of  the 
deliverer,  and  cried  out  tiiat  now  edie 
was  happy.  Near  to  liie  Prince  was 
one  who  divided  with  him  the  gase  of 
the  multitude.  That,  men  said,  was 
the  great  Count  Schombaxg,  the  first 
soldier  in  Europe,  since  Turenne  and 
Cond6  were  gone,  the  man  whose  genius 
and  valour  had  saved  the  Portuguese 
monarchy  on  the  field  of  MontesOlaros, 
the  man  who  had  earned  a  still  higher 
glory  by  resigning  the  truncheon  of 
a  Marshal  of  France  for  the  sake  of 
the  true  religion.  It  was  not  fbi> 
gotten  that  the  two  heroes  who,  in^ 
lissolubly  united  by  tiieir  common 
Protestantism,  were  entering  Exeter 
together,  had  twelve  years  before  been 
opposed  to  eack  other  under  the  walls 
of  Maestricht,  and  that  the  energy  of  the 
young  Prince  had  not  then  been  found 
a  match  for  the  cool  science  of  the 


veteran  who  now  rode  in  Mendship  by 
his  side.  That  came  a  long  oohnmi  a 
the  whiskered  infantry  of  l^tMdaod, 
distinguished  in  all  the  Contmental 
wars  of  two  centuzies  by  preemiBent 
valour  and  diseifdine,  but  nerer  till 
that  week  seen  on  English  grouni 
And  than  marefaed  a  snocesdoa  of 
bands  designated,  as  waa  the  fwAm 
of  that  age,  after  their  leaders,  Ben- 
tinoik,  SoknjBS,  and  Ginkeil,  Talmafili 
and  iMaekay;.  With,  peculiar  ^eesin 
Englishmen  mig^  look  on  one  gaOant 
regiment  whidi  stiE  bore  the  name  of 
the  honoured  and)  himented  Qmxj. 
The  efflect  of  ^fti^«etaale  was  heig)it- 
ened  by  ibt  reooBectian  <^  more  than 
one  renowned  event  in  wfaidi  tiv 
wacnu^Ds  now  pouriiig  through  tii0 
Wert  €bte  had  borne  a.  share.  For 
they  had  seen  service  very  diffiRcnt 
from  that  of  the  Bevonshire  mihtia  or 
of  the  can^  at  Hbunslow.  Some  of 
ihem  had  r^elled  the  fiery  onset  of 
the  Frendi  on  the  field  of  Seneff ;  aad 
others  had  crossed  swordis  with  the 
infidela  in  the  cause  of  ChristcDdom 
on  that  great  day  when  the  suge  of 
Vienna  was  raised.  The  very  seoeee 
of  the  midtitttde  were  fooled  by  im- 
gination.  Newrietters  conveyed  to 
every  part  of  the  kingpdom  ftbdou 
aooonntft  of  the  sise  anid  strengtk  of 
the  inmders.  It  was  affirmed  tint 
they  were,  with  scazceiy  an  exceptiont 
above  six  feet  high,  and  that  tJief 
wielded  such  huge  pikes,  swords,  tin 
muskets^  as  had  never  before  been  sees 
in  En^and.  Kor  did  the  wonder  of 
the  population  diminish  when  thestfl- 
lery  arrived,  twenty  one  heavy  pieen 
of  brass  cannon,  which  were  w^  dift* 
culty  tugged  along  by  sixteen  cut 
horses  to  each.  Much  curiosty  wtf 
excited  by  a  strange  structure  mouateQ 
on  wheels.  It  proved  to  be  a  monUe 
smithy,  fumii^ed  with  all  took  aad 
matenals  necessary  fi>r  repairing  ani> 
and  carriages.  But  nothing  caiofledn 
much  astonishment  as  the  bridge  of 
boats,  which  was  laid  with  great  speed 
on  the  Exe  for  the  conveyance  of 
waggons,  and  afterwards  as  speedily 
taken  to  pieces  and  carried  aw^.  ^ 
was  made,  if  report  said  true,  titer  s 
pattern  contrived  bj  the  Christisitf 
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who  were  waxring  against  l^e  Qreat 
Turk  on  the  Danube.  The  foreignera 
inspired  as  much  good  will  as  admiral, 
tion.  Their  politic  leader  took  care  to 
distribute  the  quarters  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  cause  the  smallest  possible 
inoonvenience  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Exeter  and  of  the  neighbouring  Tillages. 
The  most  rigid  discipline  was  main- 
tained. Not  only  were  pUlage  and 
outrage  effectually  preyented,  but  tiie 
troops  were  required  to  demean  them- 
s^ves  with  civility  towards  all  dasses. 
Those  who  had  formed  their  notions  of 
an  army  from  the  conduct  of  Kirke  and 
his  Lambs  w^e  amazed  to  see  soldiers 
who  never  swore  at  a  landlady  or  took 
an  egg  without  paying  fbr  it.  In  re- 
tom  for  iAuB  moderation  the  people 
famished  ihe  troops  with  provisions  in 
great  abundance  and  at  reasonable 
prices.* 

Much  depended  on  the  course  whidi, 
at  this  great  crisis,  t^e  dergy  of  the 
Church  of  En^and  might  take;  and 
the  members  of  the  Chapter  of  Exeter 
were  the  first  who  were  called  upon  to 
declare  t^eir  sentiments.  Burnet  in- 
formed the  Canons,  nowlefb  without  a 
head  by  the  flight  of  the  Dean,  that 
they  could  not  be  permitted  to  use  the 
prayer  for  the  Pnnce  of  Wales,  and 
that  a  solemn  service  must  be  per- 

*  See  Whitae's  Diary,  the  Expedition,  of 
His  Highness,  and  the  Letter  from  Bxon  pnb- 
liahed  at  the  time.  I  have  myself  seen  two 
manuscript  newsletters  describing  the  pomp 
of  the  Pr^toe's  entrance  into  Exeter.  A  few 
nionths  later  a  bad  poet  wrote  a  play,  entitled 
"The  late  Bevolution."  One  scene  is  laid  at 
Exeter.  "  Bnt«r  battalions  of  the  Prince's 
anny,  on  thdr  match  into  the  city,  witii 
oolours  flying,  drums  beating,  and  the  citizens 
shouting."  A  nobleman  named  Misopapas 
says,— 

"  Can  joagaemt  mj  lord, 
Hov  dwdftil  gMt  and  femr  hmt  reproiented 
Tow  anny  to  the  ooartf    Tonr  number  and  yonr 

■(•tare 
Are  bodi  adranced ;  all  tAxfoot  Ugh  at  leait, 
hibMnUns  elad^Swin,  Swedee,  and  Brandenhnrgben." 

In  a  song  which  appeared  just  after  the  en- 
tzanoe  into  Exeter,  the  Irish  are  described  as 
mere  dwarfs  in  comparison  of  the  giants  whom 
WiUiam  commanded : 

**  Poor  Berwick,  how  win  thy  dear  joys 
Oppow  this  Aimed  vtagglo  ^ 
Thy  toUett  iparkt  will  be  mere  toy* 
To  Bnindenbargh  and  Swediah  boyi, 
Coragglo  I  Coragglo  I  ** 

Addison  alludes,  in  the  Freeholder,  to  the 
extraordinary  effect  which  these  romantic 
stories  prodnced. 


formed  in  honour  of  the  saie  axriyal  of 
the  Prince.  The  Canons  did  not  choose 
to  appear  in  their  stalls;  but  some 
of  me  choristeni  and  pebendaries 
attended.  William  repaired  in  mili- 
tary state  to  tiie  CathedraL  As  he 
passed  under  Idie  gorgeous  screen,  that « 
renowned  organ,  scarcely  surpassed  by 
any  of  those  'vHbich  are  the  boa£^  of  his 
native  Holland,  gaye  out  a  peal  of 
triumph.  He  moimted  the  Biediop's 
seat,  a  stately  throne  rich  with  tiie 
carving  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Bur- 
net stood  below;  and  a  crowd  of 
warriors  and  noldes  appeared  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left.  The 
singers,  robed  in  white;  sang  the  Te 
Deum.  When  tiie  chaunt  was  over, 
Burnet  read  the  Prince's  Declaration ; 
but,  as  soon  as  the  first  wordis  were 
uttered,  prebendaries  and  singers 
crowded  in  all  haste  out  of  tiie  choir. 
At  the  close  Burnet  cried  in  a  loud 
Toice,  "Gk)d  save  the  Prince  of 
Orange!"  and  many  fervent  voices 
answered,  "Amen."* 

On  Sunday,  the  eleventh  of  Novem- 
ber, Burnet  preached  befbre  the  Prince 
in  the  Cathedral,  and  dilated  on  the 
signal  mercy  vouchsaflBd  by  Qod  to  the 
££glish.  Church  and  nation.  At  the 
same  time  a  singular  event  happened 
in  a  humbler  place  of  worship.  Fer- 
guson resolved  to  preach  at  the  Presby- 
terian meeting  house.  The  minister 
and  elders  would  not  consent :  but  the 
turbulent  and  halfvvitted  knave,  fancy- 
ing that  the  times  of  Fleetwood  and 
Harrison  woto  come  again,  forced  the 
door,  went  through  the  congregation 
sword  in  hand,  mounted  the  pulpit,  and 
there  poured  forth  a  flery  inveistive 
against  the  King.  The  time  for  sndi 
follies  had  gone  by ;  and  this  e^ibition 
excited  nothing  but  derision  and  dis- 
gust, f 

While  these  things  were  passing  in 
Devonshire  the  ferment  was  conTma. 
great  in  London.  The  Prince's  Jj^fj^ 
Declaration,  in  spite  of  all  pre-  the  %u 
cautions,  was   now  in  every  ■*"^' 

*  Expedition  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  Old- 
mixon,  755. ;  Whittle's  Diary ;  Eaehaid,  iii. 
911. ;  London  Gazette,  Nov.  15. 1686. 

t  London  Gazette,  Not.  15. 1688 ;  E^)edl- 
tion  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
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man's  hands.  On  the  sixth  of  Noyem- 
ber  James,  still  imcertain  on  what  part 
of  the  coast  the  invaders  had  landed, 
summoned  the  Primate  and  three  other 
Bishops,  Compton  of  London,  White  of 
Peterborough,  and  Sprat  of  Eochester, 
to  a  conference  in  the  closet.  The 
King  listened  graciously  while  the 
prelates  made  warm  professions  of 
loyalty,  and  assured  them  that  he  did 
not  suspect  them.  "  But  where,"  said 
he,  "is  the  paper  that  you  were  to 
bring  me  ?  "  "  Sir,"  .  answered  San- 
croft,  "we  have  brought  no  paper. 
"We  are  not  solicitous  to  clear  our  fame 
to  the  world.  It  is  no  new  thing  to  us 
to  be  reviled  and  falsely  accused.  Our 
consciences  acquit  us:  Your  Majesty 
acquits  us;  and  we  are  satisfied." 
"  Yes,"  said  the  King ;  "  but  a  dedaia- 
tion  fh)m  you  is  necessaiy  to  my  ser- 
vice." He  then  produced  a  copy  of 
the  Prince's  manifesto.  "See,"  he 
said,  "  how  you  are  mentioned  here." 
"  Sir,"  answered  one  of  the  Bishops, 
"not  one  person  in  five  hundred  be- 
lieves this  manifesto  to  be  genuine." 
"  No ! "  cried  the  King,  fiercely :  "  then 
those  five  hundred  would  bring  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  cut  my  throat." 
"  God  forbid  I "  exclaimed  the  prelates 
in  concert.  But  the  King's  under- 
standing, never  very  dear,  was  now 
quite  bewildered.  One  of  his  peculi- 
arities was  that,  whenever  his  opinion 
was  not  adopted,  he  fancied  that  his 
veracity  was  questioned.  "  This  paper 
not  genuine ! "  he  exclaimed,  turning 
over  the  leaves  with  his  hands.  "Am 
I  not  worthy  to  be  believed  ?  Is  my 
word  not  to  be  taken?"  "At  all 
events,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  Bishops, 
"  this  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  matter. 
It  lies  within  the  sphere  of  the  civil 
power.  God  has  entrusted  Your  Ma- 
jesty  with  the  sword:  and  it  is  not  for 
us  to  invade  your  functions."  Then 
the  Archbishop,  with  that  gentle  and 
temperate  malice  which  inflicts  the 
deepest  wounds,  declared  that  he  must 
be  excused  from  setting  his  hand  to 
any  political  document.  "I  and  my 
brethren,  sir,"  he  said,  "  have  already 
smarted  severely  for  meddling  with 
affairs  of  state ;  and  we  shall  be  very 
cautious  how  we  do  so  again.     We 


once  subscribed  a  petition  of  the  most 
harmless  kind :  we  presented  it  in  ike 
most  respectful  manner ;  and  we  found 
that  we  had  committed  a  high  oSeDce. 
We  were  saved  from  ruin  only  by  the 
merciful  protection  of  Gt)d.  Ana,  ar, 
the  ground  then  taken  by  Yonr  Ma- 
jesty's Attorney  and  Solicitor  was  that 
out  of  Parliament,  we  were  priTate 
men,  and  that  it  was  criminal  pre- 
sumption in  private  men  to  meddle 
with  politics.  They  attacked  us  eo 
fiercely  that  for  my  part  I  gave  mysdi 
over  for  lost."  "  I  thank  you  for  that, 
my  Lord  of  Canterbury,"  said  Ae 
King :  "  I  should  have  hoped  that  jcn 
would  not  have  thought  yourself  lost 
by  falling  into  my  hands."  Snch  a 
speech  might  have  become  the  month 
of  a  merciful  sovereign,  but  it  came 
with  a  bad  grace  firom  a  prince  who 
had  burned  a  woman  alive  for  harboii> 
ing  bne  of  his  flying  enemies,  from  a 
prince  round  whose  knees  his  own 
nephew  had  clung  in  vain  agonies  of 
supplication.  The  Archbishop  was  not 
to  be  so  silenced.  He  resumed  his 
story,  and  recounted  the  insults  which 
the  creatures  of  the  Court  had  offeied 
to  the  Church  of  England,  among 
which  some  ridicule  thrown  on  hisovn 
style  occupied  a  conspicuous  {dace. 
The  King  had  nothing  to  say  but  that 
there  was  no  use  in  repeating  (^ 
grievances,  and  that  he  had  hoped  that 
these  things  had  been  quite  foigoiten. 
He,  who  never  forgot  the  smallest 
injury  that  he  had  suffered,  could  not 
understand  how  others  should  remem- 
ber for  a  few  weeks  the  most  deadly 
iig'uries  that  he  had  inflicted. 

At  length  the  conversation  came  back 
to  the  point  from  which  it  had  wandered. 
The  King  insisted  on  having  trom  the 
Bishops  a  paper  declaring  their  abho^ 
rence  of  the  Prince's  enterprise.  They, 
with  many  professions  of  the  mott 
submissive  loyalty,  pertinadoosly  re- 
fused. The  Prince,  they  said,  asserted 
that  he  had  been  invited  by  temporal 
as  well  as  by  spiritual  peers.  The 
imputation  was  common.  Why  should 
not  the  purgation  be  common  also? 
"I  see  how  it  is,"  said  the  King. 
"Some  of  the  temporal  peers  haie 
been  with  you,  and  have  persuaded 
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you  to  cross  me  in  this  matter."  The 
Bishops  solemnly  averred  that  it  was 
not  so.  But  it  would,  they  said,  seem 
strange  that,  on  a  question  involving 
grave  political  and  military  considera- 
tions, the  temporal  peers  should  be 
entirely  passed  over,  and  the  prelates 
ulone  should  be  required  to  t^e  a 
prominent  part.  "But  this,"  said 
James,  "is  my  method.  I  am  your 
King.  It  is  for  me  to  judge  what  is 
best.  I  will  go  my  own  way ;  and  I 
call  on  you  to  assist  me."  The  Bishops 
assured  him  that  they  would  assist  him 
in  their  proper  dep^ment,  as  Chris- 
tian ministers  with  their  prayers,  and 
«s  peers  of  the  realm  with  their  advice 
in  his  Parliament.  James,  who  wanted 
neither  the  prayers  of  heretics  nor  the 
advice  of  Parliaments,  was  bitterly 
disappointed.  After  a  long  altercation, 
"I have  done,"  he  said;  "I  will  urge 
you  no  further.  Since  you  will  not 
help  me,  I  must  trust  to  myself  and  to 
my  own  arms."  * 

The  Bishops  had  hardly  left  the  royal 
presence,  when  a  courier  arrived  with 
the  news  that  on  the  preceding  day  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  landed  in  Devon- 
Di,,^^    shire.      During  the  following 
»^»in    week    London    was   violently 
*"*    agitated.      On    Sunday,    the 
eleventh  of  November,  a  rumour  was 
circulated  that  knives,  gridirons,  and 
caldrons,  intended  for  the  torturing  of 
heretics,  were  concealed  in  the  monas- 
tery which  had  been  established  under 
the  King's  protection  at  Clerkenwell. 
Great  multitudes  assembled  round  the 
building,  and  were  about  to  demolish 
It,  when  a  military  force  arrived.    The 
cwwd  was  dispersed,  and  several  of  the 
Voters  were  slain.    An  inquest  sate  on 
tbe  bodies,   and  came  to  a  decision 
which  strongly  indicated  the  temper  of 
tbe  pubUc  mind.     The  jury  found  that 
certain  loyal  and  well  disposed  persons, 
who  had  gone  to  put  down  the  meetings 
ox  traitors  and  public  enemies  at  a  mass 
house,  had  been  wilfully  murdered  by 
the  soldiers ;  and  this  strange  verdict 
^.signed  by  all  the  jurors.     The  ec- 
clesiastics   at    Clerkenwell,    naturally 
iilarmed  by  these  symptoms  of  popular 

*  Life  of  James,  II.  210.  Orig.  Mem. ;  Sprat's 
^awattve ;  Van  Citters,  Nov.  ^.  1688. 
VOL.  n. 
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feeling,  were  desirous  to  place  their 
property  in  safety.  They  succeeded  in 
removing  most  of  their  furniture  before 
any  report  of  their  intentions  got 
abroad.  But  at  length  the  suspicions 
of  the  rabble  were  excited.  The  last 
two  carts  were  stopped  ip  Holbom,  and 
all  that  they  contained  was  publicly 
burned  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  So 
great  was  the  alarm  among  the  Catho- 
lics that  all  their  places  of  worship 
were  closed,  except  those  which  be- 
longed to  the  royal  family  and  to  foreign 
Ambassadors.* 

On  the  whole,   however,   things  as 

et  looked  not  unfavourably  for  James. 

"he  invaders  had  been  more  than  a 
week  on  English  ground.  Yet  no  man 
of  note  had  joined  them.  No  rebellion 
had  broken  out  in  the  north  or  the  east. 
No  servant  of  the  crown  appeared  to 
have  betrayed  his  trust.  The  royal  army 
was  assembling  fast  at  Salisbury,  and, 
though  inferior  in  discipline  to  that  of 
William,  was  superior  in  nimibers. 

The  Prince  was  undoubtedly  sur- 
prised and  mortified  by  the  i^^  ^ 
slackness  of  those  who  had  in-  J[J,J{^  ^ 
vited  him  to  England.  By  the  repair  to 
common  people  of  Devousliire,  *  "^ 
indeed,  he  had  been  received  with 
every  sign  of  good  will :  but  no  noble- 
man, no  gentleman  of  high  considera- 
tion, had  yet  repaired  to  his  quarters. 
The  explanation  of  this  singular  fact  is 
probably  to  be  foimd  in  the  circum- 
stance lliat  he  had  landed  in  a  part  of 
the  island  where  he  had  not  been  ex- 
pected. His  friends  in  the  north  had 
made  their  arrangements  for  a  rising, 
on  the  supposition  that  he  would  be 
among  them  with  an  army.  His  friends 
in  the  west  had  made  no  arrangements 
at  all,  and  were  naturally  disconcerted 
at  finding  themselves  suddenly  called 
upon  to  take  the  lead  in  a  movement 
so  important  and  perilous.  They  had 
also  fresh  in  their  recollection,  and 
indeed  full  in  their  sight,  the  disas- 
trous consequences  of  rebellion,  gibbets, 
heads,  mangled  quarters,  families  still 
in  deep  mourning  for  brave  sufferers 
who  had  loved  their  country  well  but 
not  wisely.  After  a  warning  so  terrible 

»  Luttrell's  Diary ;  Newsletter  in  the  Mack- 
intosh Collection ;  Adda,  Nov.  J^.  1688. 
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and  so  recent,  some  hesitation  was 
natural.  It  was  equally  natural,  how- 
ever, that  William,  wno,  trusting  to 
promises  from  England,  had  put  to 
hazard,  not  only  his  own  £ime  and 
fortunes,  but  also  the  prosperity  and 
independence  of  his  native  land,  should 
feel  deeply  mortified.  He  was,  indeed, 
so  indicant,  that  he  talked  of  falling 
back  to  Torbay,  reembarking  his  troops, 
returning  to  Holland,  and  leaving  those 
who  had  betrayed  him  to  the  fate 
which  they  deserved.  At  length,  on 
Monday,  the  twelfth  of  November,  a 
gentleman  named  Burrington,  who  re- 
sided in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crediton, 
joined  the  Prince's  standard,  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  several  of  his 
neighbours. 

Men  of  higher  consequence  had  al- 
ready set  out  &om  different 
'''*'*****'  parts  of  the  country  for  Exeter. 
The  first  of  these  was  John  Lord  Love- 
lace, distinguished  by  his  taste,  by  his 
magnificence,  and  by  the  audacious  and 
intemperate  vehemence  of  his  Whig- 
gism.  He  had  been  five  or  six  times 
arrested  for  political  offences.  The  last 
crime  laid  to  his  charge  was,  that  he 
had  contemptuously  denied  the  validity 
of.  a  warrant,  signed  by  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Justice  of  the  Peace.  He  had 
been  brought  before  the  Privy  Council 
and  strictly  examined,  but  to  little 
purpose.  He  resolutely  refused  to 
criminate  himself;  and  the  evidence 
against  him  was  insufficient*  He  was 
dismissed ;  but,  before  he  retired,  James 
exclaimed  in  great  heat,  "My  Lord, 
this  is  not  the  first  trick  that  you  have 
played  me."  "  Sir,"  answered  Lovelace, 
with  imdaunted  spirit,  "  I  never  played 
any  trick  to  Your  Majesty,  or  to  any 
other  person.  Whoever  has  accused 
me  to  Your  Majesty  of  playing  tricks 
is  a  Uar."  *  Lovelace  had  subsequently 
been  admitted  into  the  confidence  of 
those  who  planned  the  Revolution.  His 
mansion,  built  by  his  ancestors  out  of 
the  spoils  of  Spanish  galleons  &om  the 
Indies,  rose  on  the  ruins  of  a  house  of 
Our  Lady  in  that  beautiful  valley 
through  which  the  Thames,  not  yet 
defiled  by  the  precincts  of  a  great  capi- 

»  Johnstone,  Feb.  27. 1688 ;  Van  Cittere  of 
the  same  date. 


tal,  nor  rising  and  filing  with  the  flo\r 
and  ebb  of  the  sea,  rolls  under  woods 
of  beech  round  the  gentle  hills  of  Berk- 
shire. Beneath  the  stately  saloon, 
adorned  by  Italian  pencils,  was  a  sub- 
terraneous vault,  in  which  the  .bones  of 
ancient  monks  had  sometimes  been 
found.  In  this  dark  chamber  some 
zealous  and  daring  opponents  of  the 
government  had  held  many  midnig^ 
conferences  during  that  anxious  time 
when  England  was  impatien^  expedtr 
ing  the  Rrotestant  wind.*  The  season 
for  action  had  now  arrived,  Lovelace, 
with  seventy  followers,  well  armed  and 
mounted,  quitted  his  dwelling,  and  di- 
rected his  course  westward.  He  reached 
Oloucestershire  without  difficulty.  Bat 
Beaufort,  who  governed  that  coontj, 
was  exerting  all  hia  great  authority  and 
influence  in  support  of  the  crown.  The 
militia  had  been  caUed  out  A  strong 
purty  had  been  posted  at  Cirencester. 
When  Lovelace  arrived  there  he  ¥is 
informed  that  he  could  not  be  suffered 
to  pass.  It  was  necessary  for  him  either 
to  relinquish  his  undertaking  or  to  light 
his  way  through.  He  resolved  to  force 
a  passage ;  and  his  friends  and  tenants 
stood  gallantly  by  him.  A  sharp  con- 
flict took  place.  The  militia  lost  an 
officer  and  six  or  seven  men ;  bnt  at 
length  the  followers  of  Lovelace  were 
overpowered :  he  was  made  a  prisoner, 
and  sent  to  Gloucester  Castle.t 

Others  were  more  fortunate.  On  the 
day  on  which  the  skirmish  took  ^^^ 
place  at  Cirebcester,  Richard 
Savage,  Lord  Colchester,  son  and  heir 
of  the  Earl  Rivers,  and  fiither,  by  » 
lawless  amour,  of  that  unhappy  poet 
whose  misdeeds  and  misfortunes  form 
one  of  the  darkest  portions  of  litcraiy 
history,  came  with  between  sixty  and 
seventy  horse  to  Exeter.  With  him 
arrived  the  bold  and  turbulent  Thon»as 
Wharton.  A  few  hours  later  came 
Edward  Russell,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bed- 
ford, and  brother  of  the  virtuous  noble- 
man whose  blood  had  been  shed  ontbe 
scaffold.  Another  arrival  still  more 
important  was  speedily  annonnced 
Colchester,  Wharton,  and  Russell  be 

*  Lysons,  Magna  Britannia,  Berbhire. 
t  London  Gazette,  Nov  IC.  1688;  Lnttnffi 
Diary. 
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longed  to  that  party  which  had  been 
constantly  opposed  to  the  Court.  James 
Bertie,  Earl  of  Abingdon,  had, 
^*^°'  on  the  contrary,  been  regarded 
as  a  supporter  of  arbitrary  goyemment. 
He  had  been  true  to  James  in  the  days 
of  the  Exclusion  Bill.  He  had,  as  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Oxfordshire,  acted  with 
vigour  and  severity  against  the  adhe- 
rents of  Monmouti^  and  had  lighted 
bonfires  to  celebrate  the  defeat  of 
Argyle.  But  dread  of  Popery  had 
driven  him  into  opposition  and  rebel- 
lion. He  was  the  first  peer  of  the 
realm  who  made  his  appearance  at  the 
quarters  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.* 

But  the  King  had  less  to  fear  from 
those  who  openly  arrayed  themselves 
against  his  authority,  than  from  the 
dark  conspiracy  which  had  spread  its 
ramifications  through  his  army  and  his 
funily.  Of  that  conspiracy  Churchill, 
unrivalled  in  sagacity  and  address, 
endowed  by  nature  with  a  certain  cool 
intrepidity  which  never  failed  him 
either  in  fighting  or  lyings  high  in  mi- 
litary rank,  and  high  in  the  favour  of 
the  Princess  Anne,  must  be  regarded  as 
the  souL  It  was  not  yet  time  for  him  to 
strike  the  decisive  blow.  But  even  thus 
early  he  infiicted,  by  l^e  instrumen- 
tali^  of  a  subordinate  agent,  a  wound, 
serious  if  not  deadly,  on  the  royal 
cause. 

Edward  Viscount  Combury,  eldest 
^  son  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 

or  Con.  was  a  young  man  of  slender 
^'  abilities,  loose  principles,  and 
Tiolent  temper.  He  had  been  early 
taught  to  consider  his  relationship  to 
the  Princess  Anne  as  the  groundwork 
of  his  fortunes,  and  had  been  exhorted 
to  pay  her  assiduous  court.  It  had 
never  occurred  to  his  father  that  the 
hereditary  loyalty  of  the  Hydes  could 
nm  any  risk  of  contamination  in  the 
household  of  the  King's  favourite 
daughter:  but  in  that  household  the 
Churchills  held  absolute  sway;  and 
Combury  became  their  tool.  He  com- 
nianded  one  of  the  regiments  of  dragoons 
^chhad  been  sent  westward.  Such 
dispositions  had  been  made  that,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  November,  he  was,  during 

•  Bnmet,  i.  790. ;  Life  of  WflUam,  1703. 


a  few  hours,  the  senior  officer  at  Salis- 
bury, and  all  the  troops  assembled  there 
were  subject  to  his  authority.  It  seems 
extraordinary  that,  at  such  a  crisis,  the 
amy  on  which  eTeiythiDg  depended 
should  have  been  left,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, under  the  command  of  a  young 
Colonel,  who  had  neither  abilities  nor 
experience.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  so  strange  an  arrangement  was  the 
result  of  deep  design,  and  as  little  doubt 
to  what  head  and  to  what  heart  the 
design  is  to  be  imputed. 

Suddenly  three  of  the  regiments  of 
cavalry  which  had  assembled  at  Salis- 
bury were  ordered  to  march  Westward. 
Combury  put  himself  at  their  head,  and 
conducted  them  first  to  Blandford  and 
thence  to  Dorchester.  From  Dorchester, 
after  a  halt  of  an  hour  or  two,  they  set 
out  for  Axminster.  Some  of  the  officers 
began  to  be  uneasy,  and  demanded  an 
explanation  of  these  strange  movements. 
Combury  replied  that  he  had  instruc- 
tions to  make  a  night  attack  on  some 
troops  which  the  ^ince  of  Orange  had 
posted  at  Honiton.  But  suspicion  was 
awake.  Searching  questions  were  put, 
and  were  evasively  answered.  At  last 
Combury  was  pressed  to  produce  his 
orders.  He  perceived,  not  only  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  carry 
over  all  the  three  regiments,  as  he  had 
hoped,  but  that  he  was  himself  in  a 
situation  of  considerable  peril.  He 
accordingly  stole  away  vdth  a  few  fol- 
lowers to  the  Dutch  quarters.  Most  of 
his  troops  returned  to  Salisbury :  but 
some  who  had  been  detached  from  the 
main  body,  and  who  had  no  suspicion 
of  the  designs  of  their  commander, 
proceeded  to  Honiton.  There  they 
found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
force  which  was  fidly  prepared  to  re- 
ceive them.  Resistance  was  impossible. 
Their  leader  pressed  them  to  take  ser- 
vice under  William.  A  gratuity  of  a 
month's  pay  was  offered  to  them,  and 
was  by  most  of  them  accepted.* 

The  news  of  these  events  reached 
London  on  the  fifteenth.  James  had 
been  on  the  morning  of  that  day  in  high 
good  humour.    Bishop  Lamplugh  had 

*  Life  of  Jamee,  iL  215.  Orig.  Mem. ;  Bur- 
net, i.  790. ;  Clarendon's  Diary,  Nov.  15. 1688 ; 
London  Gkueette,  Nor.  17. 
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just  presented  himself  at  court  on  his 
arrival  from  Exeter,  and  had  been  most 
graciously  received.  '*  My  Lord,"  said 
the  Eling,  "  you  are  a  genuine  old  Ca- 
valier." The  archbishopric  of  York, 
which  had  now  been  vacant  more  than 
two  years  and  a  half,  was  immediately 
bestowed  on  Lamplugh  as  the  reward 
of  loyalty. .  That  afternoon,  just  as  the 
King  was  sitting  down  to  dinner,  ar- 
rived an  express  with  the  tidings  of 
Cornbury's  defection.  James  turned 
away  from  his  untaeted  meal,  swallowed 
a  crust  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  wine, 
and  retired  to  his  closet.  He  afterwards 
learned  that,  as  he  was  rising  from 
table,  several  of  the  Lords  in  whom  he 
reposed  the  greatest  confidence  were 
shaking  hands  and  congratulating  each 
other  in  the  a<^'oining  gallery.  When 
the  news  was  carried  to  the  Queen's 
apartments  she  and  her  ladies  broke 
out  into  tears  and  loud  cries  of  sorrow.* 
The  blow  was  indeed  a  heavy  one.  It 
was  true  that  the  direct  loss  to  the 
crown  and  the  direct  gain  to  the  in- 
vaders hardly  amounted  to  two  hundred 
men  and  as  many  horses.  But  where 
could  the  King  henceforth  expect  to 
find  those  sentiments  in  which  consists 
the  strength  of  states  and  of  armies  ? 
Combury  was  the  heir  of  a  house  con- 
spicuous for  its  attachment  to  monarchy. 
His  &.ther  Clarendon,  his  unde  Ko- 
chester,  were  men  whose  loyalty  was 
supposed  to  be  proof  to  all  temptation. 
What  must  be  the  strength  of  that  feel- 
ing against  which  the  most  deeply 
rooted  hereditary  prejudices  were  of  no 
avail,  of  that  feeling  which  could  recon- 
cile a  young  officer  of  high  birth  to 
desertion,  aggravated  by  breach  of 
trust  and  by  gross  falsehood?  That 
Combury  was  not  a  man  of  brilliant 
parts  or  enterprising  temper  made  the 
event  more  alarming.  It  was  impossible 
to  doubt  that  he  had  in  some  quarter  a 
powerful  and  artful  prompter.  Who 
that  prompter  was  soon  became  evident. 
In  the  meantime  no  man  in  the  royal 
camp  could  feel  assured  that  he  was 
not  surrounded  by  traitors.  Political 
rank,  military  rank,  the  honour  of  a. 

*  Life  of  James,  ii.  218. ;  Clarendon's  Diary, 
Not.  16. 1688 ;  Van  Citters,  Nov.  J|. 


nobleman,  the  honour  of  a  soldier,  the 
strongest  professions,  the  purest  Cava- 
lier blood,  could  no  longer  afford  se- 
curity. Every  man  might  leasonablj 
doubt  whether  every  order  which  he 
received  from  his  superior  was  not 
meant  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
enemy.  That  prompt  obedience  without 
which  an  army  is  merely  a  rabble  ms 
necessarily  at  an  end.  What  discipline 
could  there  be  among  soldiers  who  had 
just  been  saved  from  a  snare  by  refosii^ 
to  follow  their  commanding  officer  on  a 
secret  expedition,  and  by  insisting  on  a 
sight  of  his  orders? 

Combury  was  soon  kept  in  counte- 
nance by  a  crowd  of  deserters  soperior 
to  him  in  rank  and  capacity:  hut 
during  a  few  days  he  stood  alone  in 
his  shame,  and  was  bitterly  reviled  by 
many  who  afterwards  imitated  his 
example  and  envied  his  dishononraUe 
precedence.  Among  these  was  his  ovn 
father.  The  first  outbreak  of  Claren- 
don's rage  and  sorrow  was  highly 
pathetic.  "  Oh  Grod !  '*  he  ejaculied, 
"that  a  son  of  mine  should  be  a 
rebel!"  A  fortnight  later  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  be  a  rebel  himseK 
Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  pronounce 
him  a  mere  hypocrite.  In  revolutions 
men  live  fast :  the  experience  of  years 
is  crowded  into  hours :  old  habits  of 
thought  and  action  are  violently  bro- 
ken ;  and  novelties,  which  at  first  ofjat 
inspire  dread  and  disgust,  become  in  a 
few  days  familiar,  endurable,  attractive. 
Many  men  of  far  purer  virtue  and 
higher  spirit  than  Clarendon  werciffe- 
pared,  before  that  memorable  year 
endei  to  do  what  they  would  hare 
pronounced  wicked  and  infamous  when 
it  began. 

The  tmhappy  father  composed  him- 
self as  well  as  he  could,  and  sent  to 
aslca  private  audience  of  the  King.  It 
was  granted.  James  said,  with  more 
than  his  usual  graciousness,  that  he 
from  his  heart  pitied  Combuj7*8  rela- 
tions, and  should  not  hold  them  at  all 
accountable  for  the  crime  of  their  un- 
worthy kinsman.  Clarendon  went 
home,  scarcely  daring  to  look  his 
friends  in  the  face.  Soon,  howera; 
he  learned  with  surprise  that  the  art, 
which  had,  as  he  at  first  thought^  for 
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ever  dishonoured  his  family,  was  ap- 
plauded by  some  persons  of  high 
station.  His  niece,  the  Princess  of 
Denmark,  asked  him  why  he  shut 
himself  up.  He  answered  that  he  had 
been  overwhelmed  with  confusion  by 
his  son's  rillany.  Anne  seemed  not  at 
all  to  understand  this  feeling.  "  Peo- 
pl«,"  she  said,  "  are  very  uneasy  about 
Popery.  I  believe  that  many  of  the 
anny  will  do  the  same."  * 

And  now  the  King,  greatly  disturbed, 
called  together  the  principal  officers 
who  were  still  in  London.      Churchill, 
who  was  about  this  time  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant  General,  made 
his  appearance  with  that  bland  serenity 
which  neither  peril  nor  in&tmy  could 
ever  disturb.  The  meeting  was  attended 
by  Henry  Fitzroy,  Duke  of  Grafton, 
whose  audacity  and  activity  made  him 
conspicuous  among  the  natural  children 
of  Charles  the  Second.     Grafton  was 
colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of  Foot 
Guards.     He  seems  to  have  been  at 
this  time  completely  under  Churchill's 
influence,  and  was  prepared  to  desert 
the  royal  standard  as   soon    as    the 
favourable  moment  should  arrive.  Two 
other  traitors  were  in  the  circle,  Kirke 
and  Trelawney,  who  commanded  those 
two   fierce    and    lawless  bands  then 
known    as    the    Tangier    regiments. 
Both  of  them  had,  like  the  other  Pro- 
testant officers  of  the  army,  long  seen 
with  extreme  displeasure  the  partiality 
which  the  King  had  shown  to  members 
of  his  own  Church;   and  Trelawney 
remembered  with  bitter  resentment  the 
persecution  of  his  brother  the  Bishop 
of  Bristol.  James  addressed  the  assem- 
bly in  language  worthy  of  a  better  man 
and  of  a  better  cause.    It  might  be,  he 
said,  that  some  of  the  officers   had 
conscientious  scruples  about  fighting 
for    him.     If  so,  he  was  willing  to 
receive  back  their  commissions,   ^ut 
he  adjured  them   as  gentlemen   and 
soldiers  not  to  imitate  the  shameful 
example  of   Combury.      All    seemed 
moved ;  and  none  more  than  Churchill. 
He  was  the  first  to  vow  with  well 
feigned  enthusiasm  that  he  would  shed 
the  last   drop    of   his  blood  in  the 

•  CUrenden's  Diary.  Nov.  16,  16,  17.  20. 
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service  of  his  gracious  master:  Grafton 
was  loud  and  forward  in  similar  pro- 
testations ;  and  the  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  Kirke  and  Trelawney.  * 

Deceived  by  these  professions,  the 
King  prepared  to  set  out  for 
Salisbury.     Before  his  depar-  fhf  K^S' 
ture  he  was  informed  that  a  {^J^^" 
considerable  number  of  peers, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  desired  to  be 
admitted  to  an  audience.     They  came, 
with  Sancroft  at  their  head,  to  present 
a  petition,   praying  that  a  free  and 
legal  Parliament  might  be  called,  and 
that  a  negotiation  might  be  opened 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

The  history  of  this  petition  is  curious. 
The  thought  seems  to  have  occurred  at 
once  to  two  great  chiefs  of  parties  who 
had  long  been  rivals  and  enemies, 
Eochester  and  Halifax.  They  both, 
independently  of  one  another,  consulted 
the  Bishops.  The  Bishops  warmly 
approved  the  suggestion.  It  was  then 
proposed  that  a  general  meeting  of 
peers  should  be  called  to  deliberate  on 
the  form  of  an  address  to  the  King. 
It  was  term  time ;  and  in  term  time 
men  of  rank  and  fashion  then  lounged 
eveiy  day  in  Westminster  Hall  as  they 
now  lounge  in  the  clubs  of  PaU  MaU 
and  Saint  James's  Street  Nothing 
could  be  easier  than  for  the  Lords  who 
assembled  there  to  step  aside  into 
some  adjoining  room,  and  to  hold  a 
consultation.  But  imexpect-ed  diffi- 
culties arose.  Halifax  became  first 
cold  and  then  adverse.  It  was  his 
nature  to  discover  objections  to  every- 
thing; and  on  this  occasion  his  sagacity 
was  quickened  by  rivalry.  The  scheme, 
which  he  had  approved  while  he  re- 
garded it  as  his  own,  began  to  displease 
him  as  soon  as  he  found  that  it  was 
also  the  scheme  of  Rochester,  by  whom 
he  had  been  long  thwarted  and  at 
length  supplanted,  and  whom  he  dis- 
liked as  much  as  it  was  in  his  easy 
nature  to  dislike  anybody.  Notting- 
ham was  at  that  time  much  under  the 
infiuence  of  Halifax.  They  both 
declsired  that  they  would  not  join  in 
the  address  if  Rochester  signed  it. 
Clarendon  expostulated  in  vain.     **I 

*  Life  of  James,  ii.  219.  Orig.  Iton. 
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mean  no  disrespect,"  said  Halifax,  "  to 
my  Lord  Rochester :  but  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sion: the  proceedings  of  that  Court 
must  soon  be  the  subject  of  a  very- 
serious  inquiry;  and  it  is  not  fit  that 
one  who  has  sate  there  should  take 
any  part  in  our  petition."  Nottingham, 
■with  strong  expressions  of  personal 
esteem  for  Rochester,  avowed  the  same 
opinion.  The  authority  of  the  two 
dissentient  Lords  prev^ented  several 
other  noblemen  from  subscribing  the 
address ;  but  the  Hydes  and  the  Bi- 
shops persisted.  Nineteen  signatures 
were  procured:  and  the  petitioners 
waited  in  a  body  on  the  King.* 

He  received  their  address  ungra- 
ciously. He  assured  them,  indeed, 
that  he  passionately  desired  the  meet- 
ing of  a  free  Parliament;  and  he 
promised  them,  on  the  faith  of  a  King, 
that  he  would  call  one  as  soon  as  the 
Prince  of  Orange  should  have  left  the 
island.  "But  how,"  said  he,  "can  a 
Parliament  be  free  when  an  enemy  is 
in  the  kingdom,  and  can  return  near  a 
hundred  votes  ? "  To  the  prelates  he 
spoke  with  peculiar  acrimony.  "I 
could  not,"  he  said,  "prevail  on  you 
the  other  day  to  declare  against  this 
invasion :  but  you  are  ready  enough  to 
declare  against  me.  Then  you  would 
not  meddle  with  politics.  You  have 
no  scruple  about  meddling  now.  You 
have  excited  this  rebellious  temper 
among  your  flocks;  and  now  you 
foment  it.  You  would  be  better 
employed  in  teaching  them  how  to 
obey  than   in    teaching  me  how    to 


govern 


He    was    much   incensed 


against  his  nephew  Grafton,  whose 
signature  stood  next  to  that  of  San- 
croft,  and  said  to  the  young  man,  with 
great  asperity,  "You  know  nothing 
about  rebgion :  you  care  nothing  about 
it ;  and  yet,  forsooth,  you  must  pretend 
to  have  a  conscience."  "It  is  true, 
sir,"  answered  Grafton,  with  impudent 
frankness,  "that  I  have  very  little 
conscience:  but  I  belong  to  a  party 
which  has  a  great  deal."  f 

*  Clarendon's  Diary,  from  Nov.  8.  to  Nov. 
17. 1688. 
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Bitter  as  was  the  King's  language 
to  the  petitioners,  it  was  far  less  bitter 
than  that  which  he  held  after  thw 
had  withdrawn.  He  had  done,  he  said, 
fiir  too  much  already  in  the  hope  of 
satisfying  an  undutifbl  and  ungratefiil 
people.  He  had  always  hated  the 
thought  of  concession:  but  he  liad 
suff^ed  himself  to  be  talked  over ;  and 
now  he,  like  his  father  before  him,  had 
found  that  concession  only  made  sab> 
jects  more  encroaching.  He  would 
yield  nothing  more,  not  an  atom ;  and, 
after  his  fashion,  he  vehemently  re- 
peated many  times,  "Not  an  atom.** 
Not  only  would  he  make  no  overtores 
to  the  invaders,  but  he  would  leedn 
none.  If  the  Dutch  sent  flags  of  tzaoci 
the  first  messenger  should  be  dis- 
missed without  an  answer ;  the  second 
should  be  hanged.*  In  such  ^j^^^^ 
a  mood  James  set  out  for  i^^^ 
Salisbury.  His  last  act  before  "•"*^ 
his  departure  was  to  appoint  a  Connal 
of  five  Lords  to  represent  him  in  Lon- 
don during  his  absence.  Of  the  five, 
two  were  Papists,  and  bylawincapaUa 
of  office.  Joined  with  them  wM 
Jeffireys,  a  Protestant  indeed,  but  more 
detested  by  the  nation  than  any  Pqn^ 
To  the  oflier  two  members  of  tiiis 
board,  Preston  and  Godolphin,  no 
serious  objection  could  be  made.  On 
the  day  on  which  the  King  left  London 
the  Prmce  of  Wales  was  sent  to  Ports- 
mouth. That  fortress  was  stronglj 
garrisoned,  and  was  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Berwick.  The  fleet  commanded 
by  Dartmouth  lay  close  at  hand:  and 
it  was  supposed  that,  if  things  went  iH 
the  royal  infent  would,  without  diffi- 
culty, be  conveyed  fix)m  Portsmouth  to 

France,  t 

On  the  nineteenth  James  reached 
Salisbury,  and  took  up  his  quarters  in 
the  episcopal  palace.  Evil  news  was 
now  fest  pouring  in  upon  him  from  all 
sides.  The  western  counties  had  at 
length  risen.  As  soon  as  the  news  of 
Combury's  desertion  was  known,  many 

Not.  |g. ;  Btumct,  i.  791. ;  Some  Eeflecfcktf 
upon  me  most  Humble  Fetdtion  to  the  SWf 
most  Excellent  Majesty,  1688 ;  Modest  Tinfr 
cation  of  the  Petition;  First  Collectfonw 
Papers  relating  to  English  Affaiis,  168& 
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wealthy  landowners  took  heart  and 
hastened  to  Exeter.  Among  them  was 
Sir  William  Portman  of  Bryanstone, 
one  of  the  greatest  men  in  Dorsetshire, 
and  Sir  Francis  "Warre  of  Hestercombe, 
whose  interest  was  great  in  Somerset- 
shire.^ But  the  most  important  of  the 
new  cotQers  was  Seymour,  who 
had  recently  inherited  a  ba- 
ronetcy which  added  nothing  to  his 
dignity,  and  who,  in  birth,  in  poli- 
tical influence,  and  in  parliamentary 
abilities,  was  beyond  comparison  the 
foremost  among  the  Tory  gentlemen 
of  England.  At  his  first  audience  he 
is  ssdd  to  have  exhibited  his  charac- 
teristic pride  in  a  way  which  surprised 
and  amused  the  Prince.  **  I  think,  Sir 
Edward,"  said  William,  meaning  to  be 
Teiy  civil,  "  that  you  are  of  the  family 
of  the  Duke  of  Somerset"  "Pardon 
me,  sir,"  said  Sir  Edward,  who  never 
forgot  that  he  was  the  head  of  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Seymours :  "  the 
Bake  of  Somerset  is  of  my  family."  f 

The  quarters  of  William  now  began 
Court  of  ^  present  the  appearance  of  a 
wmiam  court  More  than  sixty  men 
«Eieter.  of  rank  audfortuue  worolodged 
at  Exeter ;  and  the  daily  display  of 
rich  liveries,  and  of  coaches  drawn  by 
ax  horses,  in  the  Cathedral  Close,  gave 
to  that  quiet  precinct  something  of 
the  splen<i)ur  and  gaiety  of  Whit€^ll. 
The  conmion  people  were  eager  to  take 
anna;  and  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  form  many  battalions  of  infantry. 
But  Schomberg,  who  thought  little  of 
soldiers  fresh  from  the  plough,  main- 
tained that,  if  the  expedition  could  not 
succeed  witlumt  such  help,  it  would  not 
SQoceed  at  all;  and  WilHam,  who  had 
as  much  professional  feeling  as  Schom- 
^^t  concurred  in  this  opinion.  Com- 
^'^ons  therefore  for  raising  new 
wgiments  were  very  sparingly  given; 
wid  none  but  picked  recruits  were 
enlisted. 

It  was  now  thought  desirable  that 
the  Prince  should  give  a  public  recep- 

*  Eachard's  History  of  the  Revolution. 
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^08  no  desoendonos  de  los  Reyes ;  sino  los 
«^a  desciendeu  de  nos." — Carpentaiiana. 
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tion  to  the  whole  body  of  noblemen 


and  gentlemen  who  had  assembled  at 
Exeter.  He  addressed  them  in  a  short 
but  dignified  and  well  considered  speech. 
He  was  not,  he  said,  acquainted  with 
the  faces  of  all  whom  he  saw.  But 
he  had  a  list  of  their  names,  and  knew 
how  high  they  stood  in  the  estimation 
of  their  country.  He  gently  chid  their 
tardiness,  but  expressed  a  confident 
hope  that  it  was  not  yet  too  late  to 
save  the  kingdom.  "  TherefOTe,"  he 
said,  "gentlemen,  friends,  and  fellow 
Protestants,  we  bid  you  and  all  your 
followers  most  heartily  welcome  to  our 
court  and  camp."  * 

Seymour,  a  keen  politician,  long 
accustomed  to  the  tactics  of  faction, 
saw  in  a  moment  that  the  party  which 
had  begun  to  raUy  round  the  Prince 
stood  in  need  of  organisation.  It  was 
as  yet,  he  said,  a  mere  rope  of  sand : 
no  common  object  had  been  publicly 
and  formally  avowed:  nobody  was 
pledged  to  anything.  As  soon  as  the 
assembly  at  the  deanery  broke  up,  he 
sent  for  Burnet,  and  suggested  that  an 
association  should  be  formed,  and  that 
all  the  English  adherents  of  the  Prince 
should  ^ut  their  hands  to  an  instrument 
binding  them  to  be  true  to  their  leader 
and  to  each  other.  Burnet  carried  the 
suggestion  to  the  Prince  and  to  Shrews- 
bury, by  both  of  whom  it  was  approved. 
A  meeting  was  held  in  the  CathedraL 
A  short  paper  drawn  up  by  Burnet  was 
produce^  approved,  and  eagerly  signed. 
The  subscribers  engaged  to  pursue  in 
concert  the  objects  set  forth  in  the 
Prince's  Declaration ;  to  stand  by  him 
and  by  each  other ;  to  take  signal  ven- 
geance on  all  who  should  make  any 
attempt  on  his  person ;  and,  even  i£ 
such  an  attempt  should  unhappily 
succeed,  to  persist  in  their  undertaking 
till  the  liberties  and  the  religion  of  the 
nation  should  be  effectually  securedf 

About  the  same  time  a  messenger 
arrived  at  Exeter  from  the  Earl  of 
Bath,  who  commanded  at  Plymouth. 
Bath  declared  that  he  placed  himself^ 
his  troops,  and  the  fortress  which  he 

»  Fourth  CJollection  of  Papers,  1688 ;  Letter 
from  Exon ;  Burnet,  i.  792. 

t  Burnet,  i.  792. ;  History  of  the  Desertion ; 
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governed  at  the  Prince's  disposal.  The 
invaders  therefore  had  now  not  a  single 
enemy  in  their  rear.* 

Wkile  the  West  was  thus  rising  to 
confront  the  King,  the  North 
intom?  was  all  in  a  flame  behind  him. 
Hon.  Qjj  ^Ijq  sixteenth  Delamere 
took  arms  in  Cheshire.  He  convoked 
his  tenants,  called  upon  them  to  stand 
by  him,  promised  that,  if  they  fell  in 
the  cause,  their  leases  should  be  renewed 
to  their  children,  and  exhorted  every 
one  who  had  a  good  horse  either  to  take 
the  field  or  to  provide  a  substitute.f 
He  appeared  at  Manchester  with  fifty 
men  armed  and  mounted,  and  his  force 
had  trebled  before  he  reached  Boaden 
Downs. 

The  neighbouring  counties  were  vio- 
lently agitated.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  Danby  should  seize  York,  and  ti^t 
Devonshire  should  appear  at  Notting- 
ham. At  Nottingham  no  resistance  was 
anticipated.  But  at  York  there  was  a 
small  garrison  under  the  command  of 
Sir  John  Beresby.  Danby  acted  with 
rare  dexterity.  A  meeting  of  the  gentry 
and  freeholders  of  Yorkshire  had  been 
summoned  for  the  twenty-second  of 
November  to  address  the  King  on  the 
state  of  affairs.  All  the  Deputy  lieu- 
tenants of  the  three  Hidings,  several 
noblemen,  and  a  multitude  of  opulent 
esquires  and  substantial  yeomen  had 
been  attracted  to  the  provincial  capital. 
Four  troops  of  militia  had  been  drawn 
out  under  arms  to  preserve  the  public 
peace.  The  Common  Hall  was  crowded 
with  freeholders,  and  the  discussion 
had  begun,  when  a  cry  was  suddenly 
raised  that  the  Papists  were  up,  and 
were  slaying  the  Protestants.  The 
Papists  of  York  were  much  more 
likely  to  be  employed  in  seeking  for 
hiding  places  than  in  attacking  enemies 
who  outnumbered  them  in  the  propor- 
tion of  a  hundred  to  one.  But  at  that 
time  no  story  of  Popish  atrocity  could 
be  so  wild  and  marvellous  as  not  to  find 
ready  belief.  The  meeting  separated 
in  dismay.  The  whole  city  was  in- con- 
fusion.   At  this  moment  Danby  at  the 

*  Letter  of  Bath  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
Nov.  18. 1688 ;  Dalrymple. 

t  First  Collection  of  Papers,  1688 ;  London 
Gazette,  November  32. 


head  of  about  a  hundred  horsemen  rode 
up  to  the  militia,  and  raised  the  crj 
"No  Popery!  A  free  Parliament!  The 
Protestant  religion  I  "  The  militia 
echoed  the  shout.  The  garrison  was 
instantly  surprised  and  disarmed.  The 
governor  was  placed  under  arrest  The 
gates  were  closed.  Sentinels  veip 
posted  everywhere.  The  populace  wis 
sufiered  to  pull  down  a  Boman  CathoUe 
chapel;  but  no  other  harm  appears 
to  have  been  done.  On  the  following 
morning  the  Guildhall  was  crowded 
with  the  first  gentlemen  of  the  shire, 
and  with  the  principal  magistrates  of 
the  city.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  placed 
in  the  chair.  Danby  proposed  a  De- 
claration setting  fortli  the  reasons  wh»ji 
had  induced  the  friends  of  the  consti- 
tution and  of  the  Protestant  rehgbn  to 
rise  in  arms.  This  Declaration  was 
eagerly  adopted,  and  received  in  a  few 
hours  the  signatures  of  six  peers,  of 
five  baronets,  of  six  knights,  and  of 
many  gentlemen  of  high  considera- 
tion.* 

Devonshire  meantime,  at  the  head 
of  a  great  body  of  friendis  and  dependr 
ents,  quitted  the  palace  which  he  was 
rearing  at  Ohatsworth,  and  appeared 
in  arms  at  Derby.  There  he  formally 
delivered  to  the  municipal  authorities 
a  paper  setting  forth  the  reasons  which 
had  moved  him  to  this  enterprise.  He 
then  proceeded  to  Nottingham,  whidi 
soon  became  the  head  quarters  of  the 
Northern  insurrection.  Here  a  pio> 
clamation  was  put  forth  couched  in 
bold  and  severe  terms.  The  name  of 
rebellion,  it  was  said,  was  a  bugbear 
which  could  frighten  no  reasonable  man. 
Was  it  rebellion  to  defend  those  laws 
and  that  religion  which  every  king  of 
England  bound  himself  by  oath  to 
maintain  ?  How  that  oath  had  latelj 
been  observed  was  a  question  on  which, 
it  was  to  be  hoped,  a  free  P^uliament 
would  soon  pronounce.  In  themean- 
time,  the  insurgents  declared  that  they 
held  it  to  be  not  rebellion,  but  legiti- 
mate self  defence,  to  resist  a  tjwA 
who  knew  no  law  but  his  own  will 
The  Northern  rising  became  every  day 
more  formidable.    Pour  powerful  and 

*  Beresby's  Memoirs ;  Life  of  James,  & 
331.  Orig.  Mem. 
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wealthy  Earls,  Manchester,  Stamford, 
Rutland,  and  Chesterfield,  repaired  to 
Nottingham,  and  were  joined  there  by 
Lord  Cholmondeley  and  by  Lord  Grey 
de  Ruthyn.* 

All  this  time  the  hostile  armies  in 
the  south  were  approaching  each  other. 
The  Prince  of  Orange,  when  he  learned 
that  the  King  had  arrived  at  Salisbury, 
thought  it  time  to  leave  Exeter.  He 
placed  that  city  and  the  surrounding 
country  under  the  government  of  Sir 
Edward  Seymour,  and  set  out  on  "Wed- 
nesday the  twenty -first  of  November, 
escorted  by  many  of  the  most  consider- 
able gentlemen  of  the  western  counties, 
fop  Axminster,  where  he  remained  se- 
Teral  days. 

The  King  was  eager  to  fight;  and  it 
was  obviously  his  interest  to  do  so. 
Every  hour  took  away  something  from 
his  own  strength,  and  added  something 
to  the  strength  of  his  enemies.  It  was 
most  important,  too,  that  his  troops 
should  be  blooded.  A  great  battle, 
however  it  might  terminate,  could  not 
but  injure  the  Prince's  popularity.  All 
this  William  perfectly  understood,  and 
determined  to  avoid  an  action  as  long 
as  possible.  It  is  said  that,  when 
Schomberg  was  told  that  the  enemy 
vere  advancing  and  were  determined 
to  fight,  he  answered,  with  the  com- 
pMure  of  a  tactician  confident  in  his 
skill,  "That  will  be  just  as  we  may 
choose."  It  was,  however,  impossible 
to  prevent  all  skirmishing  between  the 
advanced  guards  of  the  armies.  Wil- 
liam was  desirous  that  in  such  skir- 
niishing  nothing  might  happen  which 
could  wound  the  pride  or  rouse  the  vin- 
dictive feelings  of  the  nation  which  he 
meant  to  deUver.  He  therefore,  with 
*dn»irable  prudence,  placed  his  British 
wgiments  in  the  situations  where  there 
^as  most  risk  of  collision.  The  out- 
Pprts  of  the  royal  army  were  Irish. 
The  consequence  was  that,  in  the  little 
combats  of  this  short  campaign,  the 
iDTaders  had  on  their  side  the  hearty 
sympathy  of  all  Englishmen. 

The  first  of  these  encounters  took 
place  at  Wincanton.    Mackay's  regi- 

•  Clbber'a  Apology ;  History  of  the  Deser- 
««i;  Luttrell'a  Diary;  Second  Collection  of 
Papcn,  1688. 


ment,  composed  of  British  soldiers,  lay- 
near  a  body  of  the  King's  Irish  g^,rm,,h 
troops,  commanded  by  their  »t  win- 
countryman,  the  gallant  Sars-  '*"'°°* 
field.  Mackay  sent  out  a  small  party 
under  a  lieutenant  named  Campbell,  to 
procure  horses  for  the  baggage.  Camp- 
bell found  what  he  wanted  at  Wincanton, 
and  was  just  leaving  that  town  on  his 
return,  when  a  strong  detachment  of 
Sarsfield'  s  troops  approached .  The  Irish 
were  four  to  one:  but  Campbell  resolved 
to  fight  it  out  to  the  last  With  a  handful 
of  resolute  men  he  took  his  stand  in  tho 
road.  The  rest  of  his  soldiers  lined  the 
hedges  which  overhung  the  highway  on 
the  right  and  on  the  left.  The  enemy 
came  up.  *'  Stand,"  cried  Campbell ; 
"  for  whom  are  you  ?  "  "  I  am  for  King 
James,"  answered  the  leader  of  the 
other  party.  "  And  I  for  the  Prince  of 
Orange,"  cried  Campbell.  "  We  will 
prince  you,"  answered  the  Irishman 
with  a  curse.  "Fire!"  exclaimed 
Campbell;  and  a  sharp  fire  was  in* 
stantly  poured  in  from  both  the  hedges. 
The  King's  troops  received  three  well 
aimed  volleys  before  they  could  make 
any  return.  At  length  they  succeeded 
in  carrying  one  of  the  hedges;  and 
would  have  overpowered  the  little  band 
which  was  opposed  to  them,  had  not 
the  country  people,  who  mortally  hated 
the  Irish,  given  a  false  alarm  that  more 
of  the  Prince's  troops  were  coming  up. 
Sarsfield  recalled  his  men  and  fell  back ; 
and  Campbell  proceeded  on  his  march 
unmolested  with  the  baggage  horses. 
This  affair,  creditable  undoubtedly  to 
the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  Prince's 
army,  was  magnified  by  report  into  a 
victory  won  against  great  odds  by  Bri- 
tish Protestants  over  Popish  barbarians 
who  had  been  brought  from  Connaught 
to  oppress  our  island.* 

A  few  hours  after  this  skirmish  an 
event  took  place  which  put  an  end  to 
all  risk  of  a  more  serious  struggle 
between  the  armies.  Churchill  and 
some  of  his  principal  accomplices  were 
assembled  at  Salisbury.  Two  of  the 
conspirators,  Kirke  and  Trelawney,  had 
proceeded  to  Warminster,  where  their 
regiments  were  posted.    All  wag  ripe 

*  Whittle's  Diary ;  History  of  the  Deser- 
tion; Luttrell's  Diary. 
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for  the  execution  of  the  long  meditated 
treason. 

Churchill  advised  the  King  to  visit 
Warminster,  and  to  inspect  the  troops 
stationed  there.  James  assented ;  and 
his  coach  was  at  the  door  of  the  epi- 
scopal palace  when  his  nose  began  to 
bleed  violently.  He  was  forced  to  post- 
pone his  expedition  and  to  put  himself 
under  medical  treatment.  Three  days 
elapsed  before  the  hemorrhage  was  en- 
tirely subdued ;  and  during  tikose  three 
days  alarming  rumours  reached  his 
ears. 

It  was  impossible  that  a  conspiracy 
so  widely  spread  as  that  of  whidi 
Churchill  was  the  head  could  be  kept 
altogether  secret.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence which  could  be  laid  before  a  jury 
or  a  court  martial ;  but  strange  whis- 
pers wandered  about  the  camp.  Fever- 
sham,  who  held  the  chief  command, 
reported  that  there  was  a  bad  spirit  in 
the  army.  It  was  hinted  to  the  King 
that  some  who  were  near  his  person 
were  not  his  friends,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  wise  precaution  to  send  Churchill 
and  Grrafton  imder  a  guard  to  Ports- 
mouth. James  rejected  this  counsel 
A'^ropensity  to  suspicion  was  not  among 
his  vices.  Indeed  the  confidence  which 
he  reposed  in  professions  of  fidelity  and 
attachment  was  such  as  might  rather 
have  been  expected  from  a  goodhearted 
and  inexperienced  stripling  than  from 
a  politician  who  was  fiir  advanced  in 
life,  who  had  seen  much  of  the  world, 
who  had  suffered  much  from  villanous 
arts,  and  whose  own  character  was  by 
no  means  a  favourable  specimen  of 
human  nature.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  mention  any  other  man  who,  having 
himself  so  little  scruple  about  breaking 
fidth  with  his  neighbours,  was  so  slow 
to  believe  that  his  neighbours  could 
break  faith  with  him.  Nevertheless 
the  reports  which  he  had  received  of 
the  state  of  his  army  disturbed  him 
greatly.  He  was  now  no  longer  im- 
patient for  a  battle.  He  even  began 
to  think  of  retreating.  On  the  evening 
of  Saturday,  the  twenty-fourth  of  No- 
vember, he  called  a  council  of  war. 
The  meeting  was  attended  by  those 
officers  against  whom  he  had  been  most 
earnestly  cautioned.     Feversham   ex- 


pressed an  opinion  that  it  was  desirable 
to  fall  back.  Churchill  argued  on  the 
other  side.  The  consultation  lasted  till 
midnight.  At  length  the  King  dedaied 
thathe  had  decidedfor  a  retreat  ^^^^ 
Churchill  saw  or  imagined  that  t*<«i_ 
he  was  distrusted,  and,  though  ST^ 
gifted  with  arareself  command,  *^"** 
could  not  conceal  his  uneasiness.  Befine 
the  day  broke  he  fled  to  the  Prince's 
quarters,  accompanied  by  Grafton.* 

Churchill  left  behind  him  a  letter  of 
explanation.  It  was  written  withUist 
decorum  which  he  never  failed  to  pie- 
serve  in  the  midst  of  gmlt  tmd  dis- 
honour. He  acknowl^ged  that  he 
owed  everything  to  the  royal  &Toac. 
Interest,  he  said,  and  gratitude  impelled 
hiin  in  the  same  direction.  Under  do 
other  government  could  he  hope  to  be 
so  great  and  prosperous  as  he  had  be^ : 
but  aU.  such  considerations  must  jidd 
to  a  paramount  duty.  He  was  a  Pro- 
testant; and  he  could  not  consdeD- 
tiously  draw  his  sword  against  tbe 
Protestant  cause.  As  to  the  rest  he 
would  ever  be  ready  to  hazard  life  and 
fortune  in  defence  of  the  sacred  person 
and  of  the  lawful  rights  of  his  gracious 
master.f 

Next  morning  all  was  confusion  is 
the  royal  camp.  The  Eling^s  fiiends 
were  in  dismay.  His  enemies  conld 
not  conceal  their  exultation.  The  con- 
sternation of  James  was  increased  by 
news  which  arrived  on  the  same  dsj 
from  "Warminster.  Kirke,  who  com- 
manded at  that  post,  had  refused  to 
obey  orders  which  he  had  received  from 
Salisbury.  There  could  no  longer  be 
any  doubt  that  he  too  was  in  leagoe 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  It  ms 
rumoured  that  he  had  actually  gone 
over  with  all  his  troops  to  the  enemy: 
and  the  rumour,  though  false,  vss, 
during  some  hours,  fully  believed.}  A 
new  light  flashed  on  the  mind  of  the 
unhappy  King.  He  thought  that  he 
understood  why  he  had  been  preaied, 

•  Life  of  James,  ii.  222.  Orig.  Mem.;  »»• 
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a  few  days  before,  to  yisit  "Warminster, 
There  he  would  have  found  himself 
helpless,  at  the  mercy  of  the  conspira- 
tors, and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hostile 
outposts.  Those  who  might  have  at- 
ten^ted  to  defend  him  would  have 
been  eacdly  overpowered.  He  would 
have  been  carried  a  prisoner  to  the 
head  quarters  of  the  invading  anny. 
Perhaps  some  still  blacker  treason 
might  have  been  committed;  for  men 
who  have  once  engaged  in  a  wicked 
and  perilous  enterprise  are  no  longer 
their  own  masters,  and  are  often  im- 
pelled, by  a  fatality  which  is  part  of 
their  just  punishment,  to  crimes  such 
as  they  would  at  first  have  shuddered 
to  contemplate.  Surely  it  was  not 
without  the  special  intervention  of  some 
guardian  Saint  that  a  King  devoted  to 
the  Catholic  Church  had,  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  was  blindly  hasten- 
ing to  captivity,  periiaps  to  death,  been 
suddenly  arrested  by  what  he  had  then 
thought  a  disastrous  malady. 

All  these  things  confirmed  James  in 
Retreat  of  *^®  rosolutiou  which  he  had 
^roy»i  taken  on  the  preceding  evening. 
ftw        Orders  were  given  for  an  imme- 

'''^*  diate  retreat.  Salisbury  was  in 
an  uproar.  The  camp  broke  up  with  the 
confusion  of  a  flight.  No  man  knew 
^m  to  trust  or  whom  to  obey.  The 
Baaterial  strength  of  the  army  was  little 
^^nunishfid :  but  its  moral  strength  had 
been  destroyed.  Many  whom  shame 
would  have  restrained  from  leading  the 
^y  to  the  Prince's  quarters  were  eager 
to  imitate  an  example  which  they  never 
would  have  set ;  and  many,  who  would 
We  stood  by  their  King  while  he 
appeared  to  be  resolutely  advancing 
against  the  invaders,  felt  no  inclination 
to  follow  a  receding  standard.^ 

James  went  that  day  as  far  as  An- 
^over.  He  was  attended  by  his  son  in 
«^Prince  George,  and  by  the  Duke  of 
^'nnond.  Both  were  among  the  con- 
spirators, and  would  probably  have 
'««ompanied  Churchill,  had  he  not,  in 
consequence  of  what  had  passed  at  the 
^^ojndl  of  war,  thought  it  expedient  to 
^e  his  departure  suddenly.  The  im- 
penetrable stupidity  of  Prince  George 
jj^*Hi«tory   of    the  Deeertion;    LuttreU's 


served  his  turn  on  this  occasion  better 
than  cunning  would  have  done;  It  was 
his  habit^  when  any  news  was  told  him, 
to  exclaim  in  French, "  Est-il-possible  ?  " 
"  Is  it  possible  ?"  This  catchword  was 
now  of  great  use  to  him.  "  Est-il-pos- 
sible?" he  cried,  when  he  had  been 
made  to  understand  that  Churchill  and 
Grafton  were  missing.  And  when  the 
ill  tidings  came  from  Warminster,  he 
again  ejaculated,  "  Est-il-possible  ?  " 

Prince  George  and  Ormond  were 
invited  to  sup  with  the  King  p.,,rtion 
at  Andover.  The  meal  must  ofPrinca 
have  been  a  sad  one.  The  King  ^^. 
was  overwhelmed  by  his  mis-  ™**°*** 
fortunes.  His  son  in  law  was  the  dul- 
lest of  companions.  "I  have  tried 
Prince  George  sober,"  said  Charles  the 
Second ;  "  and  I  have  tried  him  drunk ; 
and,  drunk  or  sober,  there  is  nothing  in 
him."*  Ormond,  who  was  through 
life  taciturn  and  bashfiil,  was  not  likely 
to  be  in  high  spirits  at  such  a  moment. 
At  length  the  repast  terminated.  The 
King  retired  to  rest.  Horses  were  in 
waiting  for  the  Prince  and  Ormond, 
who,  as  soon  as  they  left  the  table, 
mounted  and  rode  off  They  were  ac- 
companied by  the  Earl  of  Drumlanrig, 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Queensbeny, 
The  defection  of  this  young  nobleman 
was  no  insignificant  event.  For  Queens- 
berry  was  the  head  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopalians  of  Scotland,  a  class  com- 
pared with  whom  the  bitterest  English 
Tories  might  be  called  Whiggish ;  and 
Drumlanrig  himself  was  Lieutenant 
Colonel  of  Dimdee's  regiment,  a  band 
more  detested  by  the  Whigs  than  even 
Kirke's  lambs.  This  fresh  calamity 
was  announced  to  the  King,  on  the 
following  morning.  He  was  less  dis- 
turbed by  the  news  than  might  have 
been  expected.  The  shock  which  he 
had  unde]^ne  twenty  four  hours  before 
had  prepared  him  for  almost  any  dis- 
aster; and  it  was  impossible  to  be 
seriously  angry  with  Prince  Geoi^e, 
who  was  hardly  an  accountable  being, 
for  having  yielded  to  the  arts  of  such  a 
tempter  as  Churchill.  "What!"  said 
James,  "is  Est-il-possible  gone  too? 
After  all,  a  good  trooper  would  have 

*  Dartmouth's  note  on  Burnet,  i.  643. 
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been  a  greater  loss."  *  In  truth  the  i 
King's  whole  anger  seems,  at  this  time, 
to  have  been  concentrated,  and  not 
without  cause,  on  one  object.  He  set 
off  for  London,  breathing  vengeance 
against  Churchill,  and  learned,  on  ar- 
riving, a  new  crime  of  the  archdeceiver. 
The  Princess  Anne  had  been  some 
hours  missing. 

Anne,  who  had  no  will  but  that  of 
Fit  htof  *^®  Churchills,  had  been  in- 
the^prin-  duced  bv  them  to  notify  under 
•*"  ^°*-  her  own  hand  to  William,  a 
week  before,  her  approbation  of  his 
enterprise.  She  assured  him  that  she 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  her  Mends, 
and  that  she  would  remain  in  the  pa- 
lace, or  take  refuge  in  the  City,  as  they 
might  determine.f  On  Sunday  the 
twenty-fifth  of  November,  she,  and  those 
who  thought  for  her,  were  under  the 
necessity  of  coming  to  a  sudden  resolu- 
tion. That  afternoon  a  courier  from 
Salisbury  brought  tiding  that  Churchill 
had  disappeared,  that  he  had  been  ac- 
companied by  Grafton,  that  Kirke  had 
proved  false,  and  that  the  royal  forces 
were  in  full  retreat  There  was,  as 
usually  happened  when  great  news, 
good  or  bad,  arrived  in  town,  an  im- 
mense crowd  that  evening  in  the  gal- 
leries of  "Whitehall.  Curiosity  and 
anxiety  sate  on  every  face.  The  Queen 
broke  forth  into  natural  expressions  of 
indignation  against  the  chief  traitor, 
and  did  not  altogether  spare  lus  too 
partial  mistress.  The  sentinels  were 
doubled  roimd  that  part  of  the  palace 
which  Anne  occupied.  The  Pnncess 
was  in  dismay.  In  a  few  hours  her 
father  would  be  at  "Westminster.  It 
was  not  likely  that  he  would  treat  her 
personally  vdth  severity;  but  that  he 
would  permit  her  any  longer  to  enjoy 
the  society  of  her  friend  was  not  to  be 
hoped.  It  could  hardly  be  doubted 
that  Sarah  would  be  placed  under  ar- 
rest, and  would  be  subjected  to  a  strict 
examination  by  shrewd  and  rigorous 
inquisitors.  Her  papers  would  be  seized. 
Perhaps  evidence  affecting  her  life 
might  be  discovered.    If  so,  the  worst 

*  Clarendon's  Diary,  Nov.  26. ;  Life  of 
James,  ii.  224. ;  Prince  George's  letter  to  the 
King  lias  often  been  printed. 

t  The  letter,  dated  Nov.  18.,  will  be  found 
in  Dalrymple. 


might  well  be  dreaded.  The  vengeance 
of  the  implacable  King  knew  no  dis- 
tinction of  sex.  For  offences  much 
smaller  than  those  which  might  proba- 
bly be  brought  home  to  Lady  Churchill 
he  had  sent  women  to  the  scaffold  and 
the  stake.  Strong  affection  braced  the 
feeble  mind  of  the  Princess.  There  iras 
no  tie  which  she  would  not  break,  no 
risk  which  she  would  not  run,  for  the 
object  of  h§r  idolatrous  affection.  •'I 
will  jump  out  of  the  window,"  she  cried, 
"rather  than  be  found  hereby  my  father." 
The  favourite  undertook  to  manage  an 
escape.  She  communicated  in  aU  haste 
with  some  of  the  chiefis  of  the  conspi- 
racy. In  a  few  hours  everything  wa* 
arranged.  That  evening  AJune  retired 
to  her  chamber  as  usuaL  At  dead  of 
night  she  rose,  and,  accompanied  by  her 
friend  Sarah  and  two  other  female  at- 
tendants, stole  down  the  back  stain  in 
a  dressing  gown  and  slippers.  The 
fugitives  gained  the  open  street  un- 
challenged. A  hackney  coach  was  in 
waiting  for  them  there.  Two  men 
guarded  the  humble  vehicle.  One  of 
them  was  Compton,  Bishop  of  London, 
the  Princess's  old  tutor ;  the  other  wa» 
the  magnificent  and  accomplished 
Dorset^  whom  the  extremity  of  the 
public  danger  had  roused  from  his  lux- 
urious repose.  The  coach  drove  in- 
stantly to  Aldersgate  Street,  where  the 
town  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  London 
then  stood,  within  the  shadow  of  their 
Cathedral.  There  the  Princess  passed 
the  night  On  the  following  morning 
she  set  out  for  Epping  Forest.  In  that 
wild  tract  Dorset  possessed  a  yenersUo 
mansion,  which  has  long  since  been 
destroyed.  In  his  hospitable  dwdHflfr 
the  favourite  resort>  during  many  jetn, 
of  wits  and  poets,  the  fugitives  made 
a  short  stay.  They  could  not  safely 
attempt  to  reach  "William's  quaiteis; 
for  the  road  thither  lay  through  a 
country  occupied  by  the  royal  forces. 
It  was  therefore  determined  that  Anne 
should  take  refuge  with  the  northern 
insurgents.  Compton  wholly  laid  aside, 
for  the  time,  his  sacerdotid  character- 
Banger  and  conflict  had  rekindled  in 
him  all  the  military  ardour  which  he 
had  felt  twenty  eight  years  befoi*. 
when  he  rode  in  the  life  Guards.   Ss 
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preceded  the  Princesses  carriage  in  a 
buff  coat  and  jackboots,  with  a  sword 
at  his  side  and  pistols  in  his  holsters. 
Long  before  she  reached  Nottingham, 
she  was  surrounded  bj  a  body  guard 
of  gentlemen  who  Tolunteered  to  escort 
her.  They  invited  the  Bishop  to  act  as 
their  colonel ;  and  he  consented  with 
an  alacrity  which  gave  great  scandal  to 
rigid  Churchmen,  and  did  not  much 
raise  his  character  even  in  the  opinion 
of  Whigs.* 

When,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
sixth,  Anne's  apartment  was  found 
empty,  the  consternation  was  great  in 
WhitehalL  While  the  Ladies  of  her 
Bedchamber  ran  up  and  down  the  courts 
of  the  palace,  scr^ming  and  wringing 
their  hands,  while  Lord  Craven,  who 
commanded  the  Foot  Guards,  was  ques- 
tioning the  sentinels  in  the  gallery, 
while  the  Chancellor  was  sealing  up  the 
papers  of  the  Churchills,  the  Princess's 
nurse  broke  into  the  royal  apartments 
ciying  out  that  the  dear  lady  had  been 
murdered  by  the  Papists.  The  news 
flew  to  Westminster  Hall.  There  the 
story  was  that  Her  Highness  had  been 
hurried  away  by  force  to  a  place  of 
confinement  When  it  could  no  longer 
be  denied  that  her  flight  had  been 
voluntary,  numerous  fictions  were  in- 
vented to  account  for  it.  She  had  been 
grossly  insulted :  she  had  been  threat- 
ened: nay,  though  she  was  in  that 
situation  in  which  woman  is  entitled 
to  peculiar  tenderness,  she  had  been 
beaten  by  her  cruel  stepmother.  The 
populace,  which  years  of  misrule  had 
made  suspicious  and  irritable,  was  so 
much  excited  by  these  calumnies  that 
the  Queen  was  scarcely  safe.  Many 
Roman  Catholics,  and  some  Protestant 
Tories  whose  loyalty  was  proof  to  all 
trials,  repaired  to  the  palace  that  they 
might  be  in  readiness  to  defend  her  in 
the  event  of  an  outbreak.  In  the  midst 
of  this  distress  and  terror  arrived  the 
news  of  Prince  George's  flight.    The 

*  Clarendon's  Dinry,  Nov.  25, 26. 1688  ;  Van 

^***"»  oeld.  *  ^^^  CJorrespondence,  Dec. 
19. ;  Dachess  of  Marlborongh's  Vindication  ; 
Burnet,  L  792. ;  Compton  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  Dec.  2.  1688,  in  Dalrymple.  The 
Bishop's  military  costume  is  mentioned  in 
innumerable  pamphlets  and  lampoons. 


courier  who  brought  these  evil  tidings 
was  fast  followed  by  the  King  himself, 
The  evening  was  closing  in  when  James 
arrived,  and  was  informed  that  his 
daughter  had  disappeared.  After  all 
that  he  had  suffered,  this  affliction 
forced  a  cry  of  misery  from  his  lips. 
"God  help  me!"  he  said;  "my  own 
children  have  forsaken  me."  * 

That  evening  he  sate  in  Council  with 
his  principal  ministers  till  a  councilor 
late  hour.  It  was  determined  J*^*i^*^*Jf 
that  he  should  summon  all  '  *'"*** 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  who 
were  then  in  London  to  attend  him  on 
the  following  day,  and  that  he  should 
solemnly  ask  their  advice.  Accordingly, 
on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday  the  twenty- 
seventh,  the  lords  met  in  the  dining- 
room  of  the  palace.  The  assemb^ 
consisted  of  nine  prelates  and  between 
thirty  and  forty  noblemen,  all  Protest- 
ants. The  two  Secretaries  of  State, 
Middleton  and  Preston,  though  not 
peers  of  England,  were  in  attendance. 
The  Ki;ig  himself  presided.  The  traces 
of  severe  bodily  and  mental  suffering 
were  discernible  in  his  countenance  and 
deportment  He  opened  the  proceed- 
ings by  referring  to  tho  petition  which 
had  been  put  into  his  hands  just  before 
he  set  out  for  Salisbury.  The  prayer 
of  that  petition  was  that  he  would  con- 
voke a  free  Parliament.  Situated  as 
he  then  was,  he  had  not,  he  said, 
thought  it  right  to  comply.  But,  during 
his  absence  from  London,  great  changes 
had  taken  place.  He  had  also  ob- 
served that  his  people  everywhere 
seemed  anxious  that  the  Houses  should 
meet.  He  had  therefore  commanded 
the  attendance  of  his  faithful  Peers,  in 
order  to  ask  their  counsel. 

For  a  time  there  was  silence.  Then 
Oxford,  whose  pedigree,  unrivalled  in 
antiquity  and  splendour,  gave  him  a 
kind  of  primacy  in  the  meeting,  said 
that,  in  his  opinion,  those  Lords  who 
had  signed  the  petition  to  which  His 
Majesty  had  referred  ought  now  to 
explain  their  views. 

These  words  called  up  Rochester. 

*  Dartmouth's  note  on  Burnet,  i.  792. ; 

Van  Citters,   i^^  1688 ;  Life  of  James,  IL 

226.  Orig.  Mem. ;  Clarendon's  Diary,  Nov.  26.; 
Revolution  Politics, 
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He  defended  the  petition,  and  declared 
that  he  still  saw  no  hope  for  the  throne 
or  the  country  but  in  a  Parliament.  He 
would  not,  he  said,  Tenture  to  affirm 
that,  in  so  disastrous  an  extremity, 
even  that  remedy  would  be  efficacious : 
but  he  had  no  other  remedy  to  propose. 
He  added  that  it  might  be  advisable 
to  open  a  negotiation  with  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  Jeffreys  and  Godolphin 
followed ;  and  both  declared  that  they 
agreed  with  Rochester. 

Then  Clarendon  rose,  and,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all,  who  remembered 
his  loud  professions  of  loyalty,  and  the 
agony  of  shame  and  sorrow  into  which 
he  had  been  thrown,  only  a  few  days 
before,  by  the  news  of  his  son's  de- 
fection, broke  forth  into  a  vehement 
invective  against  tyranny  and  Popery. 
"Even  now,"  he  said,  "His  Majesty 
is  raising  in  London  a  regiment  into 
which  no  Protestant  is  admitted." 
"That  is  not  true,"  cried  James,  in 
great  agitation  from  the  head  of  the 
board.  Clarendon  persisted,  and  left 
this  offensive  topic  only  to  pass  to  a 
topic  still  more  offensive.  He  accused 
the  unfortunate  King  of  pusillanimity. 
Why  retreat  from  Salisbury?  Why 
not  try  the  event  of  a  battle  ?  Could 
people  be  blamed  for  submitting  to  the 
invader  when  they  saw  their  sovereign 
run  away  at  the  head  of  his  army? 
James  felt  these  insults  keenly,  and 
remembered  them  long.  Indeed  even 
Whigs  thought  the  language  of  Claren- 
don indecent  and  ungenerous.  Halifax 
spoke  in  a  very  different  tone.  During 
several  years  of  peril  he  had  defended 
with  admirable  ability  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  constitution  of  his  country 
against  the  prerogative.  But  his  serene 
intellect,  singularly  unsusceptible  of 
enthusiasm,  and  singularly  averse  to 
extremes,  began  to  lean  towards  the 
cause  of  royalty  at  the  very  moment  at 
which  those  noisy  Royalists  who  had 
lately  execrated  the  Trimmers  as  little 
better  than  rebels  were  everywhere 
rising  in  rebellion.  It  was  his  ambi- 
tion to  be,  at  this  conjuncture,  the 
peacemaker  between  the  throne  and 
the  nation.  His  talents  and  character 
fitted  him  for  that  office;  and,  if  he 
failed,  the  failure  is  to  be  ascribed  to 


causes  against  which  no  human  skill 
could  contend,  and  chiefly  to  the  follj, 
£uthles8ness,  and  obstinacy  of  the 
Prince  whom  he  tried  to  save. 

Halifax  now  gave  utterance  to  mBcii 
unpalatable  truth,  but  with  a  deticM]r 
wluch  brought  on  him  the  reproadi  of 
flattery  from  spirits  too  abject  to  unde^ 
stand  that  what  would  justly  be  called 
flattery  when  offered  to  the  powerful  is 
a  debt  of  humanity  to  the  fidlen.   With 
many  expressions  of  sympathy  and  de> 
ference,  he  declared  it  to  be  hu  opmm 
that  the  King  must  make  up  his  ndsd 
to  great  sacrifices.     It  was  not  enoogii 
to  convoke  a  Parliament  or  to  open  a 
negotiation  with  the  Prince  of  Orai^. 
Some  at  least  of  the  grievances  oiiMi 
the  nation  complained  should  he  in- 
stantly redressed  without  waiting  till 
redress  was  demanded  by  the  Houses 
or  hj  the  captain  of  the  hostile  armj. 
Nottingham,  in  language  equally  le* 
spectful,  declared  that  he  a^ved  vith 
Halifax.     The  chief  concessions  viueh 
these  Lords  massed  the  Eling  to  make 
were  three.  He  ought,  they  said,  forth- 
with to  dismiss  sdl  Roman  Catholies 
from  office,  to  separate  himself  wfaoHj 
from  France,  and  to  grant  an  unlimited 
amnesty  to  those  who  were  in  arms 
against  him.     The  last  of  these  propo- 
sitions, it  should  seem,  admitted  of  oo 
dispute.    For,  though  some  of  those 
who  were  banded  t<^ther  against  tiie 
King  had   acted   towards    him  in  t 
manner  which  might  not  unreasonaUy 
excite  his  bitter  resentment^  it  ires 
more  likely  that  he  would  soon  he  at 
their  mercy  than  that  they  would  erer 
be  at  his.    It  would  have  been  (jiildish 
to  open  a  negotiation  with  'William, 
and  yet  to  denounce  vengeance  against 
men  whom  William  could  not  ^wtiwnt 
infamy    abandon.    But    the   dooded 
understanding  and  implacable  temper 
of  James  held  out  long  against  the 
arguments  of  those  who  laboured  to 
convince  him  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
pardon  offences  which  he  conM  not 
punish.   "I cannot  do  it,"  he  exclaimed: 
"I  must  make  examples;   Churchill 
above  all ;   Churchill  whom  I  raised  so 
high.    He  and  he  alone  has  done  all 
this.    He  has  corrupted  my  anny.  He 
has  corrupted  my  child.    He  iroold 
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haTC  put  me  into  the  hands  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  but  for  God's  special 
providence.  My  Lords,  you  are  strangely 
anxious  for  the  safety  of  traitors.  None 
of  you  troubles  himself  about  my  safety. ' ' 
hi  answer  to  this  burst  of  impotent 
anger,  those  who  had  recommended  the 
anmesty  represented  with  profound  re- 
spect, but  with  firmness,  lliat'a  prince 
attacked  by  powerfid  enemies  can  be 
safe  only  by  conquering  or  by  conci- 
liating. "If  Your  Majesty,  after  all 
that  has  happened,  has  still  any  hope 
of  safety  in  arms,  we  have  done :  but  if 
not,  you  can  be  safe  only  by  regaining 
the  sifections  of  your  people."  After  a 
long  and  animated  debate  the  King 
broke  up  the  meeting.  "  My  Lords," 
he  said,  "  you  have  used  great  freedom : 
but  I  do  not  take  it  ill  of  you.  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  on  one  point.  I 
shall  call  a  Parliament.  The  other  sug- 
gestions which  have  been  oflfered  are 
of  grave  importance ;  and  you  wiU  not 
he  surprised  that  I  take  a  night  to 
reflect  on  them  before  I  decide."* 

At  first  James  seemed  disposed  to 
n»ake  excellent  use  of  the  time  which  he 
had  taken  for  consideration.  The  Chan- 

*  Life  of  James,  ii.  236.  Orig.  Mem. ;  Bur- 
net, i.  794. ;   Luttrell's  Diary ;  Clarendon's 

I>iary,  November  27. 1688 ;  Van  Citters,  ^y^ 

Dec.  18. 

Van  Citters  evidently  had  his  intelligence 
from  one  of  the  Lords  who  were  present.  As 
the  matter  is  important,  I  will  give  two  short 
passages  from  his  despatches.  The  King  said, 
"  Dat  het  by  na  voor  hem  unmogelyck  was  te 
PMdoneren  persoonen  wie  so  hoog  in  syn  re- 
?nanie  schuldig  stonden,  vooral  seer  uytva- 
JBndfi  i^ens  den  Ix)rd  Churchill,  wien  hy 
'^'^  groot  gemaakt,  en  nogtans  mejnide  de 
wnlgste  oorsake  van  aUe  dese  desertle  en  van  de 
"^ctraite  van  hare  Coninglycke  Hoogheden  te 
wesen."  One  of  the  lords,  probably  Halifax 
or  Nottingham, "  seer  hadde  geurgeert  op  de 
^curitejrt  van  de  lords  die  nu  met  syn 
Hoogh^  geengageert  staan.  Soo  hoorick," 
says  Van  atters,  "dat  syn  Majesteyt  onder 
ujderen  sonde  gesegt  hebben ;  *  Men  spreekt 
al  voor  de  securiteyt  voor  andere,  en  niet  voor 
de  myne.'  Waar  op  een  der  Pairs  resolut  dan 
^  groot  respect  sonde  geantwoordt  hebben 
oat,  BOO  syne  Majesteyf  s  wapenen  in  staat 
vaien  om  hem  te  connen  mainteneren,  dat 
«aQ  sulk  syne  securiteyte  koude  wesen ;  soo 
piet,  en  soo  de  difBculteyt  dan  nog  te  surmon- 
J«ren  was,  dat  het  den  moeste  geschieden  door 
<te  meeste  condescendance,  en  hoe  meer  die 
wag,  enhygenegenom  aan  de  natic  oontente- 
''wnt  te  geven,  dat  syne  securiteyt  ook  des  te 
gwoter  Boude  wesen.'' ' 


cellor  was  directed  to  issue  writs  con- 
voking a  Parliament  for  the 
thirteenth  of  January.  Halifax  SSnu" 
was  sent  for  to  the  closet,  had  ,ion^  ^ 
a  long  audience,  and  spoke  with  ^'j^*** 
much  more  freedom  than  he 
had  thought  it  decorous  to  use  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  assembly.  He 
was  informed  that  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed a  Commissioner  to  treat  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  "With  him  were 
joined  Nottingham  and  Godolphin.  The 
King  declared  that  he  was  prepared  to 
make  great  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of 
peace.  Halifax  answered  that  great 
sacrifices  would  doubtless  be  required. 
"Your  Majesty,"  he  said,  "must  not 
expect  that  those  who  have  the  power 
in  their  hands  will  consent  to  any  terms 
which  would  leave  the  laws  at  the 
mercy  of  the  prerogative."  With  this 
distinct  explanation  of  his  views,  he 
accepted  the  Commission  which  the 
King  wished  him  to  undertake.*  The 
concessions  which  a  few  hours  before 
had  been  so  obstinately  refused  were 
now  made  in  the  most  liberal  manner. 
A  proclamation  was  put  forth  by  which 
the  King  not  only  granted  a  free  pardon 
to  all  who  were  in  rebellion  against 
him,  but  declared  them  eligible  to  be 
members  of  the  approaching  Parliament. 
It  was  not  even  required  as  a  condition 
of  eligibility  that  they  should  lay  down 
their  arms.  The  same  Gazette  which 
announced  that  the  Houses  were  about 
to  meet  contained  a  notification  that 
Sir  Edward  Hales,  who,  as  a  Papist,  as 
a  renegade,  as  the  foremost  champion 
of  the  dispensing  power,  and  as  the 
harsh  gaoler  of  the  Bishops,  was  one 
of  the  most  impopular  men  in  the  realm, 
had  ceased  to  be  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  his 
late  prisoner,  Bevil  Skelton,who,  though 
he  held  no  high  place  in  the  esteem  of 
his  countrymen,  was  at  least  not  dis- 
qualified by  law  for  public  trustf 

But  these   concessions  were  meant 
only  to  blind  the  Lords  and  ^^^^ 
the  nation  to  the  King's  real  tiartMrS*" 
designs.     He  had  secretiy  de-  '**"** 

*  Letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Saint  Asaph  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  Dec.  17. 1688. 

t  London  Gazette,  Nov.  29.,  Deo.  8.  1688 ; 
Clarendon's  Diary,  Nov.  29, 80. 
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termined  that,  even  in  this  extremity, 
he  would  yield  nothing.  On  the  very 
day  on  which  he  issued  the  proclama- 
tion of  amnesty,  he  fully  explained  his 
intentions  to  Barillon.  "  This  negotia- 
tion," said  James,  "is  a  mere  feint  -  I 
must  send  Commissioners  to  my  nephew, 
that  I  may  gain  time  to  ship  off  my 
wife  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  You 
know  the  tamper  of  my  troops.  None 
but  the  Irish  will  stand  by  me;  and 
the  Irish  are  not  in  sufficient  force  to 
resist  the  enemy.  A  Parliament  would 
impose  on  me  conditions  which  I  could 
not  endure.  I  should  be  forced  to  undo 
all  that  I  have  done  for  the  Catholics, 
and  to  break  with  the  King  of  France. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  Queen  and 
my  child  are  safe,  I  will  leave  England, 
and  take  refuge  in  Ireland,  in  Scotland, 
or  with  your  master."* 

Already  James  had  made  prepara- 
tions for  carrying  this  scheme  into 
effect.  Dover  had  been  sent  to  Ports- 
mouth with  instructions  to  take  charge 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  Dartmouth, 
who  commanded  the  fleet  there,  had 
been  ordered  to  obey  Dover's  directions 
in  all  things  concerning  the  royal  in- 
fant, and  to  have  a  yacht  manned  by 
trusty  sailors  in  readiness  to  sail  for 
France  at  a  moment's  notice.t  The 
King  now  sent  positive  orders  that  the 
child  should  instantly  be  conveyed  to 
the  nearest  Continental  port.{  Next 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  the  chief  object 
of  anxiety  was  the  Great  Seal.  To  that 
symbol  of  kingly  authority  our  jurists 
have  always  ascribed  a  peculiar  and 
almost  mysterious  importance.  It  is 
held  that,  ^if  the  Keeper  of  the  Seal 
should  aflSx  it,  without  taking  the  royal 
pleasure,  to  a  patent  of  peerage  or  to  a 
pardon,  though  he  may  be  guilty  of  a 
high  offence,  the  instrument  cannot  be 
questioned  by  any  court  of  law,  and  can 
be  annulled  only  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. James  seems  to  have  been  afraid 
that  his  enemies  might  get  this  organ 
of  his  will  into  their  hands,  and  might 
thus  give  a  legal  validity  to  acts  which 
might  affect  him  injuriously.    Nor  will 

*  Baxillon,  December  ^.  1688. 
t  James  to  Dartmouth,  Nov.  25. 1G88.   The 
letters  are  In  Dalrymple. 
J  James  to  Dartmouth,  Dec.  1.  1688. 


his  apprehensions  be  thought  unreasoD* 
able  when  it  is  remembered  that,  ex- 
actly a  hundred  years  later,  the  (Jrett 
Seal  of  a  King  was  used,  with  the  assent 
of  the  Lords  and  the  Commons,  and 
with  the  approbation  of  many  great 
statesmen  and  lawyers,  for  the  purpose 
of  transferring  his  prerogatives  to  his 
son.  Lest  the  talisman  which  pos- 
sessed such  formidable  powers  should 
be  abused,  James  determined  that  it 
should  be  kept  within  a  few  yards  of 
his  own  closet.  Jeffreys  was  therefore 
ordered  to  quit  the  costly  mansion  which 
he  had  lately  built  in  Duke  Street^  and 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  a  small 
apartment  at  WhitehalL* 

The  King  had  made  all  his  prepara- 
tions for  flight,  when  an  unexpected 
impediment  c(>mpelled  him  to  postpone 
the  execution  of  his  design.    His  agents 
at  Portsmouth  began  to  entertain  scrn- 
ples.    Even  Dover,  though  a  member 
of  the  Jesuitical  cabal,  showed  signs  of 
hesitation.    Dartmouth  was  still  less 
disposed  to  comply  with  the  royal  wishes. 
He  was  zealous  for  the  crown,  and  had 
done  all  that  he  could  do,  with  a  dis- 
affected fleets  and  in  the  face  of  an  ad- 
verse wind,  to  prevent  the  Dutch  from 
landing  in  England :  but  he  was  ak> 
zealous  for  the  Established  Church,  and 
was  by  no  means  friendly  to  the  policy 
of  that  government  of  which  he  was  tiw" 
defender.    The  mutinous  temper  of  the 
officers  and  men  under  his  command 
had  caused  him  much  anxiety ;  and  he 
had  been  greatly  relieved  by  the  news 
that  a  free  ParHament  had  been  con- 
voked, and   that  Commissioners  had 
been  named  to  treat  with  the  Trince 
of  Orange.      The  joy  was   claniorons 
throughout    the    fleet.      An    address, 
warmly  thanking  the  King  lor  the^ 
gracious  concessions  to  public  feeling 
was  drawn  up  on  board  of  the  flagship. 
The  Admiral  signed  first    Thirty  eight 
Captains  wrote  their  names  under  his. 
This  paper  on   its  way  to  Whitehall 
crossed  the  messenger  who  brought  to 
Portsmouth  the  order  that  the  Prince 
of  "Wales  should  instantly  be  conveyed 
to  France.      Dartmouth  learned,  with 
bitter  grief  and  resentment,  that  the 

«  Luttrell's  Diary. 
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free  Parliament,  the  general  amnesty, 
the  n(^tiation,  were  all  parts  of  a  great 
fraud  on  the  nation,  and  that  in  this 
fraud  he  was  expected  to  be  an  aceom»- 
pliee.  His  conduct  on  this  occasion 
was  the  most  honourable  part  of  a  not 
P^^  very  honourable  life.  In  a  sen- 
mouth «.  sible  and  spirited  letter  he  de- 
I^tihe  clared  that  he  had  already 
Prinwof  carried  his  obedience  to  the 
FiSice  farthest  point  to  which  a  Pro- 
testant and  an  Englishman 
could  go.  To  put  the  heir  apparent 
of  the  British  crown  into  the  hands 
of  Lewis  woidd  be  nothing  less  than 
treason  against  the  monarchy.  The 
nation,  already  too  much  alienated  from 
the  Sovereign,  would  be  roused  to  mad- 
ness. The  Prince  of  Wales  would  either 
not  return  at  all,  or  would  return  at- 
tended by  a  French  army.  If  His 
Royal  Highness  remained  in  the  island, 
the  worst  that  could  be  apprehended 
was  that  he  would  be  brought  up  a 
member  of  the  national  Church;  and 
that  he  might  be  so  brought  up  ought 
to  be  the  prayer  of  every  loyal  subject. 
Dartmoutii  concluded  by  declaring  that 
he  would  risk  his  life  in  defence  of  the 
throne,  but  that  he  would  be  no  party 
to  the  transporting  of  the  Prince  into 
France.* 

This  letter  deranged  all  the  projects 
of  James.  He  learned  too  that  he 
could  not  on  this  occasion  expect  from 
his  admiral  even  passive  obedience. 
For  Dartmouth  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
station  several  sloops  at  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour  of  Portsmouth  with  orders 
to  suffer  no  vessel  to  pass  out  unex- 
amined. A  change  of  plan  was  neces- 
sary. The  child  must  be  brought  back 
to  London,  and  sent  thence  to 'France. 
An  intertal  of  some  days  must  elapse 
before  this  could  be  done.  During  that 
interval  the  public  mind  must  be  amused 
by  the  hope  of  a  Parliament  and  the 

•  Second  Collection  of  Papers,  1688  ;  Dart- 
mouth's Letter,  dated  December  8.  1688,  will 
be  found  in  Dalrsmiple;  Life  of  Jamea,  il. 
2i)3.  Orig.  3fem.  James  accuses  Dartmouth 
of  having  got  up  an  address  from  the  fleet 
demanding  a  Parliament.  This  is  a  mere 
f  alumny.  The  address  is  one  of  thanks  to  the 
King  for  ha\'ing  called  a  Parliament,  and  was 
framed  before  Dartmouth  had  the  least 
Buspicion  that  His  Majesty  was  deceiving  the 
nation. 

yoL.  n. 


semblance  of  a  negotiation.  "Writs 
were  sent  out  for  the  elections.  Trum- 
peters went  backward  and  forward 
between  the  capital  and  the  Dutch 
head  quarters.  At  length  passes  for  the 
King's  Commissioners  arrived ;  and  the 
three  Lords  set  out  on  their  embassy. 

They  left  the  capital  in  a  state  of 
fearful  distraction.  The  pas-  Agitation 
sions  which,  during  three  ofLondon. 
troubled  years,  had  been  gradually 
gathering  force,  now,  emancipated  from 
the  restraint  of  fear,  and  stimulated  by 
victory  and  sympathy,  showed  them- 
selves without  disguise,  even  in  the 
precincts  of  the  royal  dwelling.  The 
grand  jury  of  Middlesex  found  a  bill 
against  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  for  turn- 
ing Papist.*  The  Lord  Mayor  ordered 
the  houses  of  the  Eoman  Catholics  of 
the  city  to  be  searched  for  arms.  The 
mob  broke  into  the  house  of  one  re- 
spectable merchant  who  held  the  un- 
popular faith,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  he  had  not  run  a  mine  from 
his  cellars  under  the  neighbouring 
parish  church,  for  the  purpose  of  blow- 
ing up  parson  and  congregation.t  The 
hawkers  bawled  about  the  streets  a  hue 
and  cry  after  Father  Petre,  who  had 
withdrawn  himself,  and  not  before  it 
was  time,  from  his  apartments  in 
WhitehalL  J  Wharton's  celebrated  song, 
with  many  additional  verses,  was 
chauntcd  more  loudly  than  ever  in  all 
the  streets  of  the  capital.  The  very 
sentinels  who  guarded  the  palace  hum- 
med, as  the;f  paced  their  rounds, 

"The  English  confusion  to  Popery  drink, 
LiUibullero  bullen  a  la." 

The  secret  presses  ofLondon  worked 
withoiit  ceasing.  Many  papers  daily 
came  into  circulation  by  means  which 
the  magistracy  could  not  discover,  or 
would  not  check.  One  of  these  Yorsco. 
has  been  preserved  from  ob-  prociama- 
livion  by  the  skilful  audacity  ***"** 
with  which  it  was  written,  and  by  the 
immense  effect  which  it  produced.  It 
purported  to  be  a  supplemental  decla- 
ration under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the 

*  Luttrell's  Diary. 

t  Adda,  Dec.  ^.  1688. 

t  The  Nuncio  pays,  "Se  lo  avesse  fatto 
prima  di  ora,  per  U  Bd  ne  sarebbe  stato 
meglio." 
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Prince  of  Orange :  but  it  was  written  in 
a  style  very  different  ficom  that  of  his 
genuine  manifesto.  Vengeance  alien 
fipom  the  usages  of  Christian  and  civi- 
lised nations  was  denounced  against  all 
Papists  who  should  dare  to  espouse  the 
royal  cause.  They  should  be  treated, 
not  aa  soldiers  or  gentlemen,  but  as 
freebooters.  The  ferocity  and  licen- 
tiousness of  the  invading  army,  which 
had  hitherto  been  restrained  with  a 
strong  hand,  should  be  let  loose  on 
them.  GK)od  Protestants,  and  espe- 
cially those  who  inhabited  the  capital, 
were  adjiured,  as  they  valued  all  that 
was  dear  to  them,  and  commanded,  on 
peril  of  the  Prince's  highest  displea- 
sure, to  seize,  disarm,  and  imprison 
their  Boman  Catholic  neighbours.  This 
document;  it  is  said,  was  found  by  a 
Whig  bookseller  one  morning  under 
his  shop  door.  He  made  haste  to  print 
it.  Many  copies  were  dispersed  by  the 
post,  and  passed  rapidly  from  hand  to 
hand.  Discerning  readers  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  pronouncing  it  a  foi^ery  de- 
vised by  some  unquiet  and  unprincipled 
adventurer,  such  as,  in  troubled  times, 
are  always  busied  in  the  foulest  and 
darkest  offices  of  faction.  But  the 
multitude  was  completely  duped.  In- 
deed to  such  a  height  had  national  and 
religious  feeling  been  excited  against 
the  Irish  Papists  that  most  of  those 
who  believed  the  spurious  proclamation 
to  be  genuine  were  inclined  to  applaud 
it  as  a  seasonable  exhibition  of  vigour. 
When  it  was  known  that  no  such  docu- 
ment had  really  proceeded  fromWilliam, 
men  asked  anxiously  what  impostor 
had  so  daringly  and  so  successfully 
personated  hSs  Highness.  Some  sus- 
pected Ferguson,  others  Johnson.  At 
length,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  seven 
years,  Hugh  Speke  avowed  the  forgery, 
and  demanded  from  the  House  of 
Brunswick  a  reward  for  so  eminent  a 
service  rendered  to  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion. He  asserted,  in  the  tone  of  a  man 
who  conceives  himself  to  have  done 
something  eminently  virtuous  and  ho- 
nourable, that,  when  the  Butch  invasion 
had  thrown  Whitehall  into  consterna- 
tion, he  had  offered  his  services  to  the 
Court,  had  pretended  to  be  estranged 
from  the  Whigs,  and  had  promised  to 


act  as  a  spy  upon  them ;  that  hehadthus 
obtained  admittance  to  the  royal  doset, 
had  vowed  fidelity,  had  been  promised 
large  pecuniary  rewards,  and  had  no- 
ciured  blank  passes  which  enabled  mm 
to  travel  backwards  and  forwards  acron 
the  hostile  lines.  AU  these  things  he 
protested  that  he  had  done  aolSj  is 
order  that  he  might,  tmsuspected,  aim 
a  deadly  blow  at  the  government^  and 
produce  a  violent  outbreak  of  popnkr 
feeling  against  the  Boman  CathoHes. 
The  forged  proclamation  he  claimed  as 
one  of  his  contrivances :  but  whether 
his  claim  were  well  founded  may  be 
doubted.  He  delayed  to  make  it  so 
long  that  we  may  reasonably  suspeefc 
him  of  having  waited  for  the  death  of 
those  who  could  confute  him ;  and  he 
produced  no  evidence  but  his  own.* 

While  these  things  happened  is 
London,  every  post  from  every  ^^^^^^^  ^ 
part  of  the  country  brought  '«««e« 
tidings  of  some  new  insurrec-  Steaa. 
tion.  Lumley  had  seized  New-  •^* 
casUe.  The  inhabitants  had  welcomed 
him  with  transport  The  statue  of  the 
King,  which  stood  on  a  lofty  pedestal 
of  marble,  had  been  pulled  down  and 
hurled  into  the  Tyne.  The  third  of 
December  was  long  remembered  at 
Hull  as  the  TowntSdng  day.  That 
place  had  a  garrison  commanded  by 
Lord  Langdale,  a  Boman  Catbdie.  The 
Protestant  officers  concerted  with  the 
magistracy  a  plan  of  revolt :  Langdale 
and  his  adherents  were  arrested ;  aod 
soldiers  and  citizens  united  in  dedanng 
for  the  Protestant  religion  and  a  free 
Pariiamentf 

The  Eastern  counties  were  up  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  attended  l^  three 
hundred  gentlemen  armed  and  mwiBted. 
appeared  in  the  stately  marketplaee  of 
Norwich.  The  Mayor  and  AldenBen 
met  him  there,  and  engaged  to  stand 
by  him  against  Popery  and  arbitni; 
power.  J     Lord  Herbert  of  Cherboiy 

*  See  the  Secret  History  of  the  BeroIotioB, 
by  Hugh  Speke,  1715.  In  the  LondoD  li- 
brary is  a  copy  of  this  rare  work  with  t 
maanscript  note  which  seems  to  be  in  Speke » 
own  hand. 

t  Brand's  History  of  Newcastle;  TIckeDTs 
History  of  Hull. 

%  An  aoooont  of  what  passed  at  NorwiM 
may  still  be  seen  in  several  collections  on  we 
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and  Sir  Edward  Harley  took  up  arms 
in  "Worcestershire.*  Bristol,  the  second 
city  of  the  realm,  opened  its  gates  to 
Shrewsbury.  Trelawney,  the  Bishop, 
who  had  entirely  unlearned  in  the 
Tower  the  doctrine  of  nonresistance, 
was  the  first  to  welcome  the  Prince's 
troops.  Such  was  the  temper  of  the 
inhabitants  that  it  was  thought  un- 
necessary to  leave  any  garrison  among 
them.t  The  people  of  Gloucester  rose 
and  delivered  Lovelace  &om  confine- 
ment  An  irregular  army  soon 
gathered  round  him.  Some  of  his 
horsemen  had  only  halters  for  bridles. 
Many  of  his  infantir  had  only  dubs 
for  weapons.  But  this  force,  such  as 
it  was,  marched  unopposed  through 
counties  once  devoted  to  the  House  of 
Stnart,  and  at  length  entered  Oxford 
in  triumph.  The  magistrates  came  in 
state  to  welcome  the  insurgents.  The 
University  itself,  exasperated  by  recent 
injuries,  was  little  disposed  to  pass 
censures  on  rebellion.  Already  some 
of  the  Heads  of  Houses  had  despatched 
one  of  their  number  to  asstire  the 
Prince  of  Orange  that  they  were  cor- 
dially with  him,  and  that  they  would 
gladly  coin  their  plate  for  his  service. 
The  Whig  chie^  therefore,  rode 
through  the  capital  of  Toryism  amidst 
general  acclamation.  Before  him  the 
drums  beat  lillibullero.  Behind  him 
came  a  long  stream  of  horse  and  foot. 
The  whole  High  Street  was  gay  with 
orange  ribands.  For  alr^y  the 
orange  riband  had  the  double  signifi- 
cation which,  after  the  lapse  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  vears,  it  still  retains. 
Already  it  was  the  emblem  to  the 
Protestant  Englishman  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom,  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
thofic  Celt  of  subjugation  and  perse- 
cution. J 
While  foes  were  thus  rising  up  all 

original  broadside.  See  also  the  Fourth  Col- 
lection of  Papers,  1688. 

•  Life  of  James,  ii.  233. ;  MS.  Memoir  of 
the  Harley  family  in  the  Maddntosh  Ck>l- 
lection. 

t  Van  Citterg,  Dec.  X.  1688 ;  Letter  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bristol  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
Dec.  5. 1688,  in  Dalrymple. 

t  Van  Citters,  j)^i'  1688;  Clarendon's 
Diary,  Dec  11. ;  Song  on  Lord  Lovelace's 
entry  into  Oxford,  1688 ;  Burnet,  i.  793. 


round  the  King,  Mends  were  fast 
shrinking  &om  his  side.  The  idea  of 
resistance  had  become  familiar  to  every 
mind.  Many,  who  had  been  strudic 
with  horror  when  they  heard  of  the 
first  defections,  now  blamed  themselves 
for  having  been  so  slow  to  discern  the 
signs  of  the  times.  There  was  no 
longer  any  difficulty  or  danger  in 
repairing  to  William.  The  King,  in 
calling  on  the  nation  to  elect  represen- 
tatives, had,  by  implication,  authorised 
all  men  to  repair  to  the  places  where 
they  had  votes  or  interest ;  and  many 
of  those  places  were  already  occupied 
by  invaders  or  insurgents.  Clarendon 
eagerly  caught  at  this  opportunity  of 
deserting  the  falling  cause.  He  knew 
that  his  speech  in  the  Council  of  Peers 
had  given  deadly  offence ;  and  he  was 
mortified  by  finding  that  he  was  not  to 
be  one  of  the  royal  Commissioners. 
He  had  estates  in  Wiltshire;  and  he 
determined  that  his  son,  the  son  of 
whom  he  had  lately  spoken  with  grief 
and  horvor,  should  be  a  candidate  for 
that  county.  Under  pretence  of  look- 
ing after  the  election,  Clarendon  set 
out  for  the  West.  He  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  Earl  of  Oxfoni,  and 
by  others  who  had  hitherto  disdaimed 
all  connection  with  the  Prince's  enter- 
prise.* 

By  this  time  the  invaders,  steadily 
though  slowly  advancing,  were  within 
seventy  miles  of  London.  Though  mid- 
winter was  approaching,  the  weather 
was  fine:  the  way  was  pleasant;  and 
the  turf  of  Salisbury  Plain  seemed 
luxuriously  smooth  to  men  who  had 
been  toiling  through  the  miry  i;uts  of 
the  Devonshire  and  Somersetshire 
highways.  The  route  of  the  army  lay 
dose  by  Stonehenge;  and  regiment 
after  regiment  halted  to  examine  that 
mysterious  ruin,  cdebrated  all  over  the 
Continent  as  the  greatest  wonder  of 
our  island.  William  entered  Salisbury 
with  the  same  military  pomp  which  he 
had  displayed  at  Exeter,  and  was  lodged 
there  in  the  palace  which  the  King 
had  occupied  a  few  days  before.t 

The  Prince's  train  was  now  swelled 

»  Clarendon's  Diary,  Dec.  2,  8, 4, 5. 1688. 

t  Whittle's  Exact  Diary ;  Eachard's  History' 
of  the  Beyolntion. 
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by  the  Earls  of  Clarendon  and  Oxford, 
Clarendon  and  by  other  men  of  high  rank, 
SinUVt  ^^^  ^^^  ti^  within  a  few  days, 
saiubury.  been  considered  as  zealous 
Royalists.  Van  Citters  also  made  his 
appearance  at  the  Dutch  head  quarters. 
He  had  been  during  some  weeks  almost 
a  prisoner  in  his  house  near  Whitehall, 
under  the  constant  observation  of  re- 
lays of  spies.  Yet,  in  spite  of  those 
spies,  or  perhaps  by  their  help,  he  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  full  and  accurate 
intelligence  of  all  that  passed  in  the 
palace;  and  now,  full  fraught  with 
valuable  information  about  men  and 
things,  he  came  to  assist  the  delibera- 
tions of  William.* 

Thus  far  the  Prince's  enterprise  had 
DisMnsion  prospered  beyond  the  antici- 
PriJSo'i  pations  of  the  most  sanguine. 
«*n»p-  And  now,  according  to  the 
general  law  which  governs  human 
affairs,  prosperity  began  to  produce 
disunion.  The  Englishmen  assembled 
at  Salisbury  were  divided  into  two 
parties.  One  party  consisted  of  Whigs 
who  had  always  regarded  the  doctrines 
of  passive  obedience  and  of  indefeasible 
hereditary  right  as  slavish  supersti- 
tions. Many  of  them  had  passed  years 
in  exile.  All  had  been  long  shut  out 
from  participation  in  the  favours  of  the 
crown.  They  now  exulted  in  the  near 
prospect  of  greatness  and  of  vengeance. 
Burning  with  resentment,  flushed  with 
victory  and  hope,  they  would  hear  of 
no  compromise.  Nothing  less  than  the 
deposition  of  their  enemy  would  con- 
tent them ;  nor  can  it  be  disputed  that 
herein  they  were  perfectly  consistent. 
They  •had  exerted  themselves,  nine 
years  earlier,  to  exclude  him  from  the 
throne,  because  they  thought  it  likely 
that  he  would  be  a  bad  King.  It  could 
therefore  scarcely  be  expected  that 
they  would  willingly  leave  him  on  the 
throne,  now  that  he  had  turned  out  a 
far  worse  King  than  any  reasonable 
man  could  have  anticipated. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  of 
William's  followers  were  zealous  Tories, 
who  had,  till  very  recently,  held  the 
doctrine  of  nonresistance  in  the  most 
absolute  form,  but  whose  faith  in  that 

*  Van  CJitterg,  Nov.  fg..  Pec.  ^.  1G88. 


doctrine  had,  for  a  moment,  given  way 
to  the  strong  passions  excited  by  the 
ingratitude  of  the  King  and  by  the 
peril  of  the  Church.  No  situation 
could  be  more  painful  or  perplexing 
than  that  of  the  old  Cavalier  who 
found  himself  in  arms  against  the 
throne.  The  scruples  which  had  not 
prevented  him  from  repairing  to  the 
Dutch  camp  began  to  torment  him 
cruelly  as  soon  as  he  was  there.  His 
mind  misgave  him  that  he  had  com- 
mitted a  crime.  At  all  events  he  had 
exposed  himself  to  reproach,  by  acting 
in  diametrical  opposition  to  the  profes- 
sions of  his  whole  life.  He  felt  insur- 
mountable disgust  for  his  new  aUies. 
They  were  people  whom,  ever  since  he 
could  remember,  he  had  been  reviling 
and  persecuting,  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents, Anabaptists,  old  soldiers  of 
Cromwell,  brisk  boys  of  Shaftesbury, 
accomplices  in  the  Rye  House  plot, 
captains  of  the  Western  insurrection. 
He  naturally  wished  to  find  out  some 
salvo  which  might  sooth  his  conscience, 
which  might  vindicate  his  consistency, 
and  which  might  put  a  distinction  be- 
tween him  and  the  crew  of  schismatical 
rebels  whom  he  had  always  despised 
and  abhorred,  but  with  whom  he  was 
now  in  danger  of  being  confounded. 
He  therefore  disclaimed  with  vehemence 
all  thought  of*  taking  the  crown  from 
that  anointed  head  which  the  ordi- 
nance of  heaven  and  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  realm  had  made  sacred. 
His  dearest  wish  was  to  see  a  recon- 
ciliation affected  on  terms  which  would 
not  lower  the  royal  dignity.  He  was 
no  traitor.  He  was  not,  in  truth,  re- 
sisting the  kingly  authority.  He  was 
in  arms  only  because  he  was  convinced 
that  the  best  service  which  could  be 
rendered  to  the  throne  was  to  rescue 
His  Majesty,  by  a  little  gentle  coercion, 
from  the  hands  of  wick^  counsellois. 
The  evils  which  the  mutual  ani- 
mosity of  these  factions  tended  to  pro- 
duce were,  to  a  great  extent,  averted 
by  the  ascendency  and  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  Prince.  Surrounded  by  eajger 
disputants,  officious  advisers,  abject 
flatterers,  vigilant  spies,  maliaons 
talebearers,  he  remained  serene  and 
inscrutable.  He  preserved  silence  while 
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silence  was  possible.  When  he  was 
forced  to  speak,  the  earnest  and  per- 
emptory tone  in  which  he  uttered  his 
weU  weighed  opinions  soon  silenced 
everybody  else.  Whatever  some  of  his 
too  zealous  adherents  might  say,  he 
uttered  not  a  word  indicating  any  design 
on  the  English  crown.  He  was  doubt- 
less well  aware  that  between  him  and 
that  crown  were  still  interposed  ob- 
stacles which  BO  prudence  might  be  able 
to  surmount,  and  which  a  single  false 
step  would  make  insurmountable.  His 
only  chance  of  obtaining  the  splendid 
prize  was  not  to  seize  it  rudely,  but  to 
wait  till,  without  any  appearance  of 
exertion  or  stratagem  on  his  par^  his 
secret  wish  should  be  accomplished  by 
the  force  of  circumstances,  by  the  blun- 
ders of  his  opponents,  and  by  the  free 
choice  of  the  Estates  of  the  Eealm. 
Those  who  ventured  to  interrogate  him 
learned  nothing,  and  yet  could  not  ac- 
cuse him  of  shuffling.  He  quietly  re- 
ferred them  to  his  Declaration,  and 
assured  them  that  his  views  had  under- 
gone no  change  since  that  instrument 
had  been  drawn  up.  So  skilfully  did 
he  manage  his  followers  that  their  dis- 
cord seems  rather  to  have  strengthened 
than  to  have  weakened  his  hands :  but 
it  broke  forth  with  violence  when  his 
control  was  withdrawn,  interrupted  the 
harmony  of  convivial  meetings,  and  did 
not  respect  even  the  sanctity  of  the 
house  of  God.  Clarendon,  who  tried  to 
hide  firom  others  and  from  himself  by 
an  ostentatious  display  of  loyal  senti- 
ments, the  plain  fact  that  he  was  a 
rebel,  was  shocked  to  hear  some  of  his 
new  associates  laughing  over  their  wine 
at  the  royal  amnesty  which  had  just 
been  graciously  oflfered  to  theuL  They 
wanted  no  psurdon,  they  said.  They 
would  make  the  Xing  ask  pardon  before 
they  had  done  with  him.  Still  more 
alarming  and  disgusting  to  every  good 
Tory  was  an  incident  which  happened 
at  Salisbury  Cathedral.  As  soon  as  the 
officiating  minister  began  to  read  the 
collect  for  the  King,  Burnet,  among 
whose  many  good  qualities  selfcommand 
and  a  fine  sense  of  the  becoming  can- 
not be  reckoned,  rose  from  his  knees, 
sate  down  in  his  stall,  and  uttered 
some  cont<;mptuous  noises  which  dis- 


turbed the  devotions  of  the  congrega- 
tion.* 

In  a  short  time  the  factions  which 
divided  the  Prince's  camp  had  an  op- 
portunity of  measuring  their  strength. 
The  royal  Commissioners  were  on  their 
way  to  him.  Several  days  had  elapsed 
since  they  had  been  appointed ;  and  it 
was  thought  strange  that,  in  a  case  of 
such  urgency,  there  should  be  such 
delay.  But  in  truth  neither  James  nor 
William  was  desirous  that  negotiations 
should  speedily  commence ;  for  James 
wished  only  to  gain  time  sufficient  for 
sending  his  wife  and  son  into  France ; 
and  the  position  of  William  became 
every  day  more  commanding.  At  length 
the  Prince  caused  it  to  be  notified  to 
the  Commissioners  that  he  would  meet 
them  at  Hungerford.  He  probably 
selected  this  place  because,  lying  at  an 
equal  distance  from  Salisbury  and  from 
Oxford,  it  was  well  situated  for  a  ren- 
dezvous of  his  most  important  adherents. 
At  Salisbury  were  those  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  had  accompanied  him 
from  Holland  or  had  joined  him  in  the 
West ;  and  at  Oxford  were  many  chiefs 
of  the  Northern  insurrection. 

Late  on  Thursday,  the  sixth  of  De- 
ceinber,  he  reached  Hungerford.  .^^ 
The  little  town  was  soon  crowd-  rnneo 
ed  with  men  of  rank  and  note,  uung^. 
who  came  thither  from  opposite  '**"^ 
quarteris.     The  Prince  was  escorted  by 
a  strong  body  of  troops.    The  northern 
Lords  brought  with  them  hundreds  of 
irregular  cavalry,  whose  accoutrements 
and  horsemanship  moved  the  mirth  of 
men  accustomed  to  the  splendid  aspect 
and  exact  movements  of  regular  ar- 
mies.t 

While  the  Prince  lay  at  Hungerford 
a  sharp  encounter  took  place  „. ,    , . 
between  two  hundred  and  fifty  »« Read- 
of  his  troops  and  six  hundred  '°** 
Irish  who  were  posted  at  Reading.  The 
superior  discipline  of  the  invaders  was 
signally    proved    on    this    occasion. 
Though  greatly  outnumbered,  they,  at 
one  onset,  drove  the  King's  forces  in 
confusion  through  the  streets  of  the 
town  into  the  marketplace..    There  the 
Irish  attempted  to  rally ;  but,  being 

*  Clarendon's  Diary,  Dec.  6,  7. 1688. 
t  Ibid.  Dec.  7. 1C88. 
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vigoponsly  attacked  in  front,  and  fired 
upon  at  the  same  time  by  the  inhabit- 
ants from  the  windows  of  the  neigh- 
bouring houses,  they  soon  lost  hearty 
and  fled  with  the  loss  of  their  colours 
and  of  fifty  men.  Of  the  conquerors  only 
five  fell.  The  satisfSaction  which  this 
news  gave  to  the  Lords  and  gentlemen 
who  had  joined  William  was  unmixed. 
There  was  nothing  in  what  had  hap- 
pened to  gall  their  national  feelings. 
The  Dutch  had  not  beaten  the  English, 
but  had  assisted  an  English  town  to 
free  itself  from  the  insupportable  do- 
minion of  the  Lish.* 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the 
^^  eighth  of  December,  the  King's 
King*.  Commissioners  reached  Hun- 
2".S"  gerford.  The  Prince's  body 
B^i£.  guard  was  drawn  up  to  receiye 
*"^  fiiem  with  military  respect. 
Bentinck  welcomed  them,  and  proposed 
to  conduct  them  immediately  to  his 
master.  They  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  Prince  would  favour  them  with  a 
private  audience;  but  they  were  in- 
formed that  he  had  resolved  to  hear 
them  and  answer  them  in  public.  Th^ 
Negotia-  were  ushered  into  his  bed- 
****^  chamber,  where  they  found 
him  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  noble- 
men and  gentlemen.  HalifEuc,  whose 
rank,  age,  and  abilities  entitled  him  to 
precedence,  was  spokesman.  The  pro- 
position wliich  the  Commissioners  had 
been  instracted  to  make  was  that  the 
points  in  dispute  should  be  referred  to 
the  Parliament^  for  which  the  writs 
were  already  sealing,  and  that  in  the 
mean  time  the  Prince's  army  would  not 
come  within  thirty  or  forty  miles  of 
London.  Halifax,  having  explained 
that  this  was  the  basis  on  which  he  and 
his  colleagues  were  prepared  to  treat, 
put  into  William's  hand  a  letter  from 
the  King,  and  retired.  William  opened 
the  letter  and  seemed  unusually  moved. 
It  was  the  first  letter  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  father  in  law  since  they 
had  become  avowed  enemies.  Once 
they  had  been  on  good  terms  and  had 
written  to  each  other  familiarly ;  nor 
had  they,  even  when  they  had  begun 
to  regard  each  other  with  suspicion  and 

•  History  of  the  Desertion ;  Van  Citters, 
Dec.  ^.  1688  ;  Exact  Diary ;  Oldmixon,  760. 


aversion,  banished  from  their  cone> 
spondence  those  forms  of  kindnes 
which  persons  nearly  related  by  blood 
and  marriage  commonly  use.  The  letter 
which  the  Commissioners  liad  brooglit 
was  drawn  up  by  a  secretary  in  di]^ 
mafic  form  and  in  the  Prench  language. 
"  I  have  had  many  letters  from  Sie 
King,"  said  William,  "  but  they  wwe 
all  in  English,  and  in  his  own  hand." 
He  spoke  with  a  sensibility  whidi  he 
was  little  in  the  habit  of  displajing. 
Perh^)s  he  thought  at  that  momeot 
how  much  reproach  his  «iteTpriBe,jii8t, 
beneficent,  and  necessary  as  it  vu, 
must  bring  on  him  and  on  the  wife  wbo 
was  devoted  to  him.  Perhaps  he  repined 
at  the  hard  fate  ifiiich  had  placed  him 
in  such  a  situation  that  he  could  foUil 
his  public  duties  only  by  breakiBg 
through  domestic  ties,  ind  envied  tbe 
happier  condition  of  those  who  are  not 
responsible  for  the  welfare  of  HMtku 
and  Churches.  But  such  thoughts,  if 
they  rose  in  his  mind,  were  firnujnqK 
pressed.  He  requested  the  Lords  and 
gentlemen  whom  he  had  convoked  on 
this  occasion  to  consult  together,  unre- 
strained by  his  presence,  as  to  the 
answer  which  ought  to  be  retomed.  To 
himself,  however,  he  reserved  the  power 
of  deciding  in  the  last  resort,  after 
hearing  their  opinion.  He  then  kft 
them,  and  retired  to  Littleoote  Hall,  i 
manor  house  situated  about  two  miles 
ofij,  and  renowned  down  to  our  own 
times,  not  more  on  account  of  its  vene 
rable  architecture  and  fomitore  than 
on  account  of  a  horrible  and  mysterions 
crime  which  was  perpetrated  there  in 
the  days  of  the  Tudors.* 

Before  he  left  Hungerford,  he  was 
told  that  Halifax  had  expressed  a  great 
desire  to  see  Burnet  In  this  desire 
there  was  nothing  strange ;  for  Hali&x 
and  Burnet  had  long  been  on  tenns  of 
friendship.  No  two  men,  indeed,  ooold 
resemble  each  other  less.  Burnet  was 
utterly  destitute  of  delicacy  and  tMt. 
Halifax's  taste  was  fastidious,  and  his 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  morbidly  qni^ 
Burnet  viewed  every  act  and  eyttj 
character  through  a  medium  distorted 
and  coloured  by  party  spirit.  The  ten- 

•  See  a  v^  interesting  note  on  the  fitti 
canto  of  Sir  Walter  Scotf  s  Bokeby. 
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dency  of  "RsAifaa^B  mind  was  always  to 
see  the  faults  of  his  allies  more  strongly 
than  the  £3.ults  of  his  opponents.  Bnmet 
was,  with  all  his  infirmities,  and  through 
all  the  yiciscltades  of  a  life  passed  in  cir- 
cumstances  not  very  faTonrable  to  piety, 
asineeiely  pions  man.  The  sceptical 
and  sarcastic  Halifax  lay  nnder  the 
imputation  of  infidelity.  Halifax  there- 
fore often  incurred  Bomef  s  indignant 
censure ;  and  Burnet  was  often  the  butt 
of  Halifax's  keen  and  polished  plea- 
santry. Yet  they  were  drawn  to  each 
other  by  a  mutual  attraction,  liked  each 
other's  conversation,  appreciated*  each 
other's  abilities,  interchanged  opinions 
freely,  and  interchanged  also  good 
offices  in  perilous  times.  It  was  not, 
however,  merely  from  personal  regard 
that  Halifax  now  wished  to  see  his  old 
aquaintance.  The  Commicfsioners  must 
hare  been  anxious  to  know  what  was 
the  Prince's  real  aim.  He  had  refused 
to  see  them  in  private ;  and  little  cotdd 
be  learned  from  what  he  might  say  in 
a  formal  and  public  interview.  Almost 
all  those  who  were  admitted  to  his 
confidence  were  men  taciturn  and  im- 
penetrable as  himsel£  Burnet  was  the 
only  exception.  He  was  notoriously 
garrulous  and  indiscreet.  Yet  circum- 
stances had  made  it  necessary  to  trust 
hhn;  and  he  would  doubtless,  under 
the  dexterous  management  of  Halifax, 
have  poured  out  secrets  as  fiist  as  words. 
William  knew  this  well,  and,  when  he 
was  informed  that  Hali&x  was  asking 
for  the  Doctor,  could  not  refrain  from 
exdaiming,  "  If  they  get  together  there 
will  be  fine  tattling."  Burnet  was  for- 
bidden to  see  the  Commissioners  in 
private:  but  he  was  assured  in  very 
courteous  terms  that  his  fidelity  was 
regarded  by  the  Prince  as  above  all 
suspicion ;  and,  that  there  might  be  no 
ground  for  complaint^  the  prohibition 
was  made  general. 

^at  afternoon  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  whose  advice  William  had 
a^ked  met  in  the  great  room  of  the 
principal  inn  at  Hungerford.  Oxford 
was  placed  in  the  chair ;  and  the  King's 
overtures  were  taken  into  consideration. 
«  soon  appeared  that  the  assembly  was 
^vided  into  two  parties,  a  party  anxious 
«>  come  to  terms  with  the  King,  and  a 


Earty  bent  on  his  destruction.  The 
itter  party  had  the  numerical  supe- 
riority: but  it  was  observed  that  Shrews- 
bury, who  of  all  the  English  nobles  was 
supposed  to  enjoy  the  largest  share  of 
William's  confidence,  though  a  Whig, 
sided  on  this  occasion  with  the  Tories. 
After  much  altercation  the  question 
was  put.  The  majority  was  for  re- 
jecting the  proposition  which  the  royal 
Commiissioners  had  been  instructed  to 
make.  The  resolution  of  the  assembly 
was  reported  to  the  Prince  at  Little- 
cote.  On  no  occasion  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  eventful  life  md  he  show 
more  prudence  and  selfcommand.  He 
could  not  wish  the  negotiation  to  suc- 
ceed. But  he  was  far  too  wise  a  man 
not  to  know  that,  if  unreasonable  de- 
mands made  by  him  should  cause  it  to 
fail,  public  feeling  would  no  longer  be 
on  his  side.  He  therefore  overruled  the 
opinion  of  his  too  eager  followers,  and 
declared  his  determination  to  treat  on 
the  basis  proposed  by  the  King.  Many 
of  the  Lords  and  gentlemen  assembled 
at  Hungerford  remonstrated :  a  whole 
day  was  spent  in  bickering :  but  Wil- 
liam's purpose  was  immovable.  He 
declared  himself  willing  to  refer  all 
the  questions  in  dispute  to  the  Parlia- 
ment which  had  just  been  summoned, 
and  not  to  advance  within  forty  miles 
of  London.  On  his  side  he  made  some 
demands  which  even  those  «who  were 
least  disposed  to  commend  him  allowed 
to  be  moderate.  He  insisted  that  the 
existing  statutes  should  be  obeyed  till 
they  should  be  altered  by  competent 
aumority,  and  that  all  persons  who 
held  offices  without  a  legal  qualifica^ 
tion  should  be  forthwith  dismissed. 
The  deliberations  of  the  Parliament,  he 
justly  conceived,  could  not  be  free  if  it 
was  to  sit  surrounded  by  Irish  regi- 
ments  while  he  and  his  army  lay  at  a 
distance  of  several  marches.  He  there- 
fore thought  it  reasonable  that,  since 
his  troops  were  not  to  advance  within 
forty  miles  of  London  on  the  west,  the 
King's  troops  should  fall  back  as  far 
to  the  east.  There  would  thus  be, 
round  the  spot  where  the  Houses  were 
to  meet,  a  wide  circle  of  neutral 
ground.  Within  that  cirde,  indeed, 
there  were  two  fastnesses  of  great  im- 
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portance  to  the  people  of  the  capital, 
the  Tower,  which  commanded  their 
dwellings,  and  Tilbury  Fort,  which 
commanded  their  maritime  trade.  It 
was  impossible  to  leave  these  places 
xingarrisoned.  William  therefore  pro- 
posed that  they  should  be  tempormly 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  City  of 
London.  It  might  possibly  be  conve- 
nient that,  when  the  Parliament  as- 
sembled, the  King  should  repair  to 
Westminster  with  a  body  guard.  The 
Prince  announced  that»  in  that  case,  he 
should  claim  the  right  of  repairing 
thither  with  an  equal  number  of  sol- 
diers. It  seemed  to  him  just  that, 
while  military  operations  were  sus- 
pended, both  the  armies  should  be 
considered  as  alike  engaged  in  the  ser- 
Tice  of  the  English  nation,  and  should 
be  alike  maintained  out  of  the  English 
revenue.  Lastly,  he  required  some 
guarantee  that  the  King  would  not 
take  advantage  of  the  armistice  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  a  French  force 
into  England.  The  point  where  there 
was  most  danger  was  Portsmouth.  The 
Prince  did  Aot  insist  that  this  import- 
ant fortress  should  be  delivered  up  to 
him,  but  proposed  that  it  should,  during 
the  truce,  be  under  the  government  of 
an  officer  in  whom  boui  himself  and 
James  could  confide. 

The  propositions  of  WiUiam  were 
framed  with  a  punctilious  fairness, 
such  as  might  have  been  expected 
rather  from  a  disinterested  umpire 
pronouncing  an  award  than  from  a 
victorious  prince  dictating  to  a  help- 
less enemy.  No  fault  could  be  found 
with  them  by  the  partisans  of  the 
King.  But  among  the  Whigs  there 
was  much  murmuring.  They  wanted 
no  reconciliation  with  their  old  master. 
They  thought  themselves  absolved 
from  all  allegiance  to  him.  They  were 
not  disposed  to  recognise  the  authority 
of  a  Parliament  convoked  by  his  writ. 
They  were  averse  to  an  armistice ;  and 
they  could  not  conceive  why,  if  there 
was  to  be  an  armistice,  it  should  be 
an  armistice  on  equal  terms.  By  all 
the  laws  of  war  the  stronger  party 
had  a  right  to  take  advantage  of  his 
strength;  and  what  was  there  in  the 
character    of   James    to   justify    any 


extraordinaiy  indulgence?  Those  who 
reasoned  thus  little  knew  from  how 
elevated  a  point  of  view,  and  vith 
how  discerning  an  eye,  the  leader 
whom  they  censured  conteYnplated  tiie 
whole  situation  of  England  and  Europe. 
They  were  eager  to  ruin  James,  and 
would  therefore  either  have  refused  to 
treat  with  him  on  any  conditions,  or 
have  imposed  on  him  conditions  in- 
supportably  hard.  To  the  success  <^ 
William's  vast  and  profound  scheme 
of  policy  it  was  necessary  that  James 
should  ruin  himself  by  rejecting  con- 
ditions ostentatiously  liberal  The 
event  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  conne 
which  the  migority  of  the  Englishmen 
at  Hungerford  were  inclined  to  condemn. 
On  Sunday,  the  ninth  of  December, 
the  Prince's  demands  were  put  in 
writing,  and  delivered  to  Halifax. 
The  Commissioners  dined  atLittleeote. 
A  splendid  assemblage  had  been  in- 
vited to  meet  them.  The  old  haQ, 
hung  with  coats  of  mail  which  had 
seen  the  wars  of  the  Boses,  and  with 
portraits  of  gallants  who  had  adorned 
the  court  of  Philip  and  Mary,  was 
now  crowded  with  Peers  and  Generak 
In  such  a  throng  a  short  question  and 
answer  might  be  exchanged  without 
attracting  notice.  Halifax  seized  this 
opportumty,  the  first  which  had  pre- 
sented itself,  of  extracting  all  that  BQ^ 
net  knew  or  thought.  "  What  is  it  that 
you  want?"  said  the  dexterous  diplo- 
matist :  '*  do  you  wish  to  get  the  Sing 
into  your  power  ?  "  "  Not  at  all,"  said 
Burnet:  *'we  would  not  do  the  least 
harm  to  his  person."  **  And  if  he  were 
to  go  away?"  said  Halifax-  "There 
is  nothing,"  said  Burnet,  "  so  much  to 
be  wished."  There  can  be  no  donht 
that  Burnet  expressed  the  general  sen- 
timent of  the  Whigs  in  3ie  Prince's 
camp.  They  were  aU  desirous  that 
James  should  fiy  from  the  country:  hot 
only  a  few  of  the  wisest  among  them 
understood  how  important  it  was  that 
his  fiight  should  be  ascribed  hj  the 
nation  to  his  own  folly  and  perverse- 
ness,  and  not  to  harsh  usage  and  weQ 
grounded  apprehension.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that,  even  in  the  extremity  to 
which  he  was  now  reduced,  all  his 
enemies  united  would  have  be^  nnable 
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to  effect  his  complete  overthrow  had  he 
not  heen  his  own  worst  enemy:  but 
while  his  Commissioners  were  labour- 
ing to  save  him,  he  was  labouring  as 
earnestly  to  make  all  their  efforts  use- 
less.* 

His  plans  were  at  length  ripe  for 
The  execution.  The  pretended  ne- 
^i^     gotiation  had  answered  its  pur- 

SlwiSt  P^*"*^  ^^  ^®  same  day  on 
tcFnnea.  which  the  three  Lords  reached 
Hungerford  the  Prince  of  Wales  arrived 
at  Westminster.  It  had  been  intended 
that  he  should  come  over  London 
Bridge;  and  some  Lrish  troops  were 
sent  to  Southwark  to  meet  him.  But 
thev  were  received  by  a  great  multitude 
with  such  hooting  and  execration  that 
they  thought  it  advisable  to  retire  with 
all  speed.  The  poor  child  crossed  the 
Thames  at  Kingston,  and  was  brought 
into  Whitehall  so  privately  that  many 
believed  him  to  be  still  at  Fortsmouth.t 
To  send  him  and  the  Queen  out  of 
the  country  without  delay  was  now  the 
first  object  of  James.  But  who  could 
be  trusted  to  manage  the  escape?  Dart- 
mouth was  accounted  the  most  loyal  of 
Protestant  Tories ;  and  Dartmouth  had 
refused.  Dover  was  a  creature  of  the 
Jesuits;  and  even  Dover  had  hesitated. 
It  was  not  very  easy  to  find  an  English- 
man of  rank  and  honour  who  would 
undertake  to  place  the  heir  apparent  of 
the  English  crown  in  the  hands  of  the 
King  of  France.  In  these  circum- 
stances, James  bethought  him  of  a 
French  nobleman  who  then  resided  in 

Unran.  I^^^^^^i  Antouine  Count  of 
Lauzun.  Of  this  man  it  has 
been  said  that  his  life  was  stranger 
than  the  dreams  of  other  people.  At 
an  early  age  he  had  been  Uie  intimate 
associate  of  Lewis,  and  had  been  en- 
couraged to  expeet  the  highest  employ- 
ments under  the  French  crown.  Then 
his  fortunes  had  undergone  an  eclipse. 

*  My  acoonnt  of  what  passed  at  Hunger- 
ford  is  taken  from  Clarendon's  Diary,  Decem- 
ber 8,  9.  1688 ;  Burnet,  i.  794. ;  the  Paper 
deUrered  to  the  Prince  by  the  Commissioners, 
and  the  Prince's  Answer ;  Sir  Patrick  Hume's 
Diary ;  Van  Citters,  December  •^^. 

t  life  of  James,  it  237.  Burnet,  strange 
to  say,  had  not  heard,  or  had  forgotten,  that 
the  prince  was  brought  ba<?k  to  London :  i. 
796. 


Lewis  had  driven  from  him  the  friend 
of  his  youth  with  bitter  reproaches, 
and  had,  it  was  said,  scarcelv  refrained 
from  adding  blows.  The  fallen  favour- 
ite had  been  sent  prisoner  to  a  fortress : 
but  he  had  emerged  from  his  confine- 
ment, had  again  enjoyed  the  smiles  of 
his  master,  and  had  gained  the  heart 
of  one  of  the  greatest  ladies  in  Europe, 
Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  Graston  Dt&e 
of  Orleans,  granddaughter  of  King 
Heniy  the  Fourth,  and  heiress  of  the 
immense  domains  of  the  house  of  Mont- 
pensier.  The  lovers  were  bent  on 
marriage.  The  royal  consent  was  ob- 
tained. During  a  few  hours  Lauzun 
was  regarded  by  the  court  as  an  adopted 
member  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  The 
portion  which  the  princess  brought  with 
her  might  well  have  been  an  object  of 
competition  to  sovereigns ;  three  great 
dukedoms,  an  independent  principality 
with  its  own  mint  and  with  its  own 
tribunals,  and  an  income  greatly  ex- 
ceeding the  whole  revenue  of  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland.  But  this  splendid 
Erospect  had  been  overcast.  The  match 
ad  been  broken  off.  The  aspiring 
suitor  had  been,  during  many  years, 
shut  up  in  a  remote  casUe.  At  length 
Lewis  relented.  Lauzun  was  forbidden 
to  appear  in  the  royal  presence,  but 
was  allowed  to  enjoy  liberty  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  court.  He  visited  Eng- 
land, and  was  weU  received  at  the 
palace  of  James  and  in  the  fashionable 
circles  of  London ;  for  in  that  age  the 
gentlemen  of  France  were  regarded 
throughout  Europe  as  models  of  grace ; 
and  many  Chevaliers  and  Viscounts, 
who  had  never  been  admitted  to  the 
interior  circle  at  Versailles,  found  them- 
selves objects  of  general  curiosity  and 
admiration  at  Whitehall.  Lauzun  was 
in  every  respect  the  man  for  the  present 
emergency.  He  had  courage  and  a 
sense  of  honour,  had  been  accustomed 
to  eccentric  adventures,  and,  with  the 
keen  observation  and  ironical  plea- 
santry of  a  finished  man  of  the  world, 
had  a  strong  propensity  to  knight  er- 
rantry. All  his  national  feelings  and 
all  his  personal  interests  impelled  him 
to  undertake  the  adventure  from  which 
the  most  devoted  subjects  of  the  Eng- 
lish crown  seemed  to  shrink.     As  the 
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gnardian,  at  a  perilous  crisis,  of  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  he  mi^t  return  with 
honour  to  his  native  land :  he  might 
once  more  be  admitted  to  see  Lewis 
dress  and  dine,  and  might,  after  so 
many  vicissitudes,  recommence,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  the  strangely  fascinating 
chase  of  royal  favour. 

Animated  by  such  feelings,  Lauzun 
eagerly  accepted  the  high  trust  which 
was  offered  to  him.  The  arrangements 
for  the  flight  were  promptly  made :  a 
vessel  was  ordered  to  be  in  readiness 
at  Gravesend :  but  to  reach  Gravesend 
was  not  easy.  The  City  was  in  a  state 
of  extreme  agitation.  The  slightest 
cause  sufficed  to  bring  a  crowd  together. 
No  foreigner  could  appear  in  the  streets 
without  risk  of  being  stopped,  ques- 
tioned, and  carried  before  a  magistrate 
as  a  Jesuit  in  disguise.  It  was,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  take  the  road  on  the 
pouth  of  the  Thames.  No  precaution 
which  could  quiet  suspicion  was  omit- 
ted. The  King  and  Queen  retired  to 
rest  as  usual.  When  the  palace  had 
been  some  time  profoundly  quiet,  James 
rose  and  called  a  servant  who  was  in 
attendance.  "  You  will  find,"  said  the 
King,  "a  man  at  the  door  of  the 
antechamber;  bring  him  hither." 
The  servant  obeyed,  and  Lauztm  was 
ushered  into  the  royal  bedchamber.  "  I 
confide  to  you,"  said  James,  "  my  Queen 
and  my  son ;  everything  must  be  risked 
to  carry  them  into  France."  Lauzun, 
with  a  truly  chivalrous  spirit,  returned 
thanks  for  the  dangerous  honour  which 
had  been  conferred  on  him,  and  begged 
permission  to  avail  himself  of  the  as- 
sistance of  his  friend  Saint  Victor,  a 
gentleman  of  Provence,  whose  courage 
and  fkith  had  been  often  tried.  The 
services  of  so  valuable  an  assistant  were 
readily  accepted.  Lauzun  gave  his  hand 
to  Mary.  Saint  Victor  wrapped  up  in 
his  warm  cloak  the  ill  fated  heir  of  so 
many  Kings.  The  party  stole  down 
the  back  stairs,  and  embarked  in  an 
open  skiff.  It  was  a  miserable  voyage. 
The  night  was  bleak:  the  rain  fell: 
the  wind  roared :  the  water  was  rough : 
at  length  the  boat  reached  Lambeth  ; 
and  the  fugitives  landed  near  an  inn, 
where  a  coach  and  horses  were  in  wait- 


ing. Some  time  elapsed  before  tiie 
horses  could  be  harnessed.  Mary, 
afraid  that  her  face  might  be  known, 
would  not  enter  the  house.  She  re- 
mained with  her  child,  cowering  £« 
shelter  &om  the  storm  under  the  tower 
of  Lambeth  Church,  and  distracted  by 
terror  whenever  the  ostler  approached 
her  with  his  lantern.  Two  of  her 
women  attended  her,  one  who  gs?e 
suck  to  the  Prince,  and  one  whose  office 
was  to  rock  his  cnidle ;  but  they  ocmU 
be  of  little  use  to  their  mistress ;  for 
both  were  foreigners  who  could  haidly 
speak  the  English  language,  and  who 
shuddered  at  the  rigour  of  the  Engiidi 
climate.  The  only  consolatory  encnm- 
stance  was  that  tiie  little  boy  wis  well, 
and  uttered  not  a  single  cry.  At  length 
the  coach  was  ready.  Saint  Victor  fol- 
lowed it  on  horseback.  The  fagitiTei 
reached  Graves^id  safely,  and  em- 
barked in  the  yacht  which  waited  fiv 
them.  They  found  there  Lord  Powis 
and  his  wife.  Three  Irish  officers  wcve 
also  on  board.  These  men  had  beei 
sent  thither  in  order  that  they  mi^ 
assist  Lauzun  in  any  desperate  emer* 
gency;  for  it  was  thought  not  impos- 
sible that  the  captain  of  the  ship  mi^ 
prove  false ;  and  it  was  folly  deter 
mined  that,  on  the  first  suspicion  of 
treachery,  he  should  be  stabbed  to  the 
heart.  There  was,  howeve*,  no  neces- 
sity for  violence.  The  yacht  proceeded 
down  the  river  with  a  feir  wind ;  ind 
Saint  Victor,  having  seen  her  nnder 
sail,  spurred  back  with  the  good  news 
to  Whitehall.* 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  tenth 
of  December,  the  King  learned  that  his 
wife  and  son  had  begun  their  voyage 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  reaching  thor 
destination.  About  the  same  time  a 
courier  arrived  at  the  palace  with  de- 
spatches from  Hungerford.  Had  Jamee 
been  a  little  more  discerning,  or  a  little 
less  obstinate,  those  despa^es  wooM 
have  induced  him  to  reconsider  all  his 
plans.   The  Commissioners  wrote  hope- 

«  Life  of  James,  iL  346. ;  Pdre  d'Orl^av. 
R6volations  d'Angleterre,  zL;  7tfi>dflme  dr 
Sevigng,  Dec.  ||.  1688 :  Dangeau,  H6moiR& 
Deo.  ||.  As  to  Lauzim,  see  the  Memoirs  d 
Mademoiselle  and  of  the  Duke  of  Saint  Simofi, 
and  the  Characters  of  Lahmydre. 
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fully.  The  conditions  proposed  by  the 
conqueror  wsre  strangely  liberal.  The 
King  himself  could  not  refrain  from 
exdaiminff  that  they  were  more  favour- 
able than  ne  could  have  expected.  He 
might  indeed  not  unreasonably  suspect 
that  they  had  been  framed  with  no 
friendly  design :  but  this  mattered  no- 
thing ;  for,  whether  they  were  offered 
in  the  hope  that,  by  closing  with  them, 
he  would  lay  the  ground  for  a  happy 
reconciliation,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  in 
the  hope  that,  by  rejecting  them,  he 
would  exhibit  himself  to  the  whole 
nation  as  utterly  unreasonable  and  in- 
corrigible, his  course  was  equally  clear. 
In  either  case  his  policy  was  to  accept 
them  promptly  and  to  observe  them 
feithfdlly. 

But  it  soon  appeared  that  William 
The  had  perfectly  understood  the 
^^^*  character  with  which  he  had 
tkmafcr  to  deal,  and,  in  offering  those 
"«''»•  terms  which  the  Whi^  at  Hun- 
geiford  had  censured  as  too  indulgent, 
had  risked  nothing.  The  solemn  farce 
by  which  the  pubHc  had  been  amused 
since  the  retreat  of  the  royal  army  from 
Salisbury  was  prolonged  during  a  few 
hours.  All  the  Lords  who  were  still  in 
the  capital  were  invited  to  the  palace 
that  Uiey  might  be  informed  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  negotiation  which  had 
been  opened  by  their  advice.  Another 
meeting  of  Peers  was  appointed  for  the 
following  day.  The  Lord  Mayor  and 
the  Sheriffs  of  London  were  summoned 
to  attend  the  King.  He  exhorted  them 
to  perform  their  duties  vigorously,  and 
owned  that  he  had  thought  it  expedient 
to  send  his  wife  and  child  out  of  the 
country,  but  assured  them  that  he  would 
himself  remain  at  his  post..  While 
he  uttered  this  unkingly  and  unmanly 
falsehood,  his  fixed  purpose  was  to  de- 
part before  daybreak.  Already  he  had 
entrusted  his  most  valuable  movables 
to  the  care  of  several  foreign  Ambassa- 
dors. His  most  important  papers  had 
been  deposited  with  the  Tuscan  minis- 
ter. But  before  the  flight  there  was 
still  something  to  be  done.  The  tyrant 
pleased  himself  with  the  thought  that 
he  might  avenge  himself  on  a  people 
who  had  been  impatient  of  his  despot- 
ism by  inflicting  on  them  at  parting  all 


the  evils  of  anarchy.  He  ordered  the 
Great  Seal  and  the  writs  for  the  new 
Parliament  to  be  brought  to  his  apart- 
ment. The  writs  he  tl^ew  into  the  fire. 
Some  which  had  been  already  sent  out 
he  annulled  by  on  instrument  drawn 
up  in  legal  form.  To  Feversham  he 
wrote  a  letter  which  could  be  under- 
stood only  as  a  command  to  disband 
the  army.  Still,  however,  he  concealed, 
even  from  his  chief  ministers,  his  in- 
tention of  absconding.  Just  before  he 
retired  he  directed  Jeffreys  to  be  in  the 
closet  early  on  the  morrow,  and,  while 
stepping  into  bed,  whispered  to  Mul- 
grave  that  the  news  from  Hungerford 
was  highly  satisfacto^.  Everybody 
withdrew  except  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland. This  young  man,  a  natural 
son  of  Charles  ijhe  Second  by  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  commanded  a 
troop  of  Life  CKiards,  and  was  a  Lord 
of  the  Bedchamber.  It  seems  to  have 
been  then  the  custom  of  the  court  that, 
in  the  Queen's  absence,  a  Lord  of  t^e 
Bedchamber  should  sleep  on  a  pallet 
in  the  King's  room;  and  it  was 
Northumberland's  turn  to  perform  this 
duty. 

At  three  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday, 
the  eleventh  of  December,  ^^ 
James  rose,  took  the  Great 
Seal  in  his  hand,  laid  his  commands  on 
Northumberland  not  to  open  the  door 
of  the  bedchamber  till  the  usual  hour, 
and  disappeared  through  a  secret  pas- 
sage, the  same  passage  probably  through 
which  Huddlestone  had  been  brought 
to  the  bedside  of  the  late  King.  Sir 
Edward  Hales  was  in  attendance  with 
a  hackney  coach.  James  was  conveyed 
to  Millbank,  where  he  crossed  the 
Thames  in  a  small  wherry.  As  he 
passed  Lambeth  he  flung  the  Great 
Seal  into  the  midst  of  the  stream,  where, 
after  many  months,  it  was  accidentally 
caught  by  a  fishing  net  and  dragged  up. 

At  Vauxhall  he  landed.  A  carriage 
and  horses  had  been  stationed  therefor 
him ;  and  he  immediately  took  the  road 
towards  Sheemess,  where  a  hoy  belong- 
ing to  the  Custom  House  had  been 
ordered  to  await  his  arrival.* 

*  History  of  the  Desertion ;  Life  of  James, 
ii.  251.  Orig.  Mem. ;  Hulgrave's  Acoount  of 
the  Bevolution ;  Burnet,  i.  796. 
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NoBTHUMBEBLAND  strictly  obeyed  the 
Th»  flteht  injunction  which  had  been  laid 
0f  jamet  on  him,  and  did  not  open  the 
°**''°*  door  of  the  royal  apartment  till  it 
was  broad  day.  The  antechamber  was 
filled  with  courtiers  who  came  to  make 
their  morning  bow  and  with  Lords  who 
had  been  summoned  to  Council.  The 
news  of  James's  flight  passed  in  an  in- 
stant from  the  galleries  to  the  streets ; 
and  the  whole  capital  was  in  commotion. 
It  was  a  terrible  moment.  The  King 
Great  agu  "^^  goue.  The  Priuce  had  not 
taUon.  arrived.  No  Kegency  had  been 
appointed.  The  Great  Seal,  essential 
to  the  administration  of  ordinary  jus- 
tice, had  disappeared.  It  was  soon 
known  that  Feversham  had,  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  royal  order,  instantly  dis- 
banded his  forces.  What  respect  for 
law  or  property  was  likely  to  be  found 
among  soldiers,  armed  and  congregated, 
emancipated  from  the  restraints  of  dis- 
cipline, and  destitute  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  popu- 
lace of  London  had,  during  some  weeks, 
shown  a  strong  disposition  to  turbulence 
and  rapine.  The  urgency  of  the  crisis 
imited  for  a  short  time  all  who  had 
any  interest  in  the  peace  of  society. 
Rochester  had  till  that  day  adhered 
firmly  to  the  royal  cause.  He  now  saw 
that  there  was  only  one  way  of  avert- 
ing general  confusion.  **  Muster  your 
troop  of  Guards,"  he  said  to  North- 
umberland ;  "  and  declare  for  tlie 
Prince  of  Orange."  The  advice  was 
promptly  followed.  The  principal  offi- 
cers of  the  army  who  were  then  in 
London  held  a  meeting  at  Whitehall, 
and  resolved  that  they  would  submit  to 
William's  authority,  and  would,  till  his 
pleasure  should  be  known,  keep  their 
men  together,  and  assist  the  civil  power 
to  preserve  order.* 

Who  was  to  supply,  at  that  awful 
crisis,  the  place  of  the  King  ?    In  the 

•  History  of  the  Desertion;  Mulgrave's 
Account  of  the  Revolution ;  Eoohard's  His- 
tory of  the  Eevolution. 


days  of  the  Plantagenets,  if  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  regal  functions  took 
place,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  mccttt 
Temporal  generally  assumed  ^'^^*^^ 
the  supreme  executive  power.  It  ma 
by  the  Lords  that  provision  was  made 
for  the  government  of  the  kingdom 
during  the  minority  of  Heniy  the 
Third  and  during  the  absence  of  Ed- 
ward the  First.  Both  when  Hemy  the 
Sixth  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  hu  in- 
fancy, and  when  many  years  later  he 
sank  into  imbecility,  the  Lords  took 
upon  themselves  to  administer  the 
Gk>vemment  in  his  stead  till  the 
legislature  had  appointed  a  Protector. 
Whether  our  old  Barons  and  Prelntes, 
in  acting  for  a  King  who  could  not  act 
for  himself  exercised  a  strictly  legal 
right,  or  committed  an  irregalanty 
which  only  extreme  necessity  could  ex- 
cuse, is  a  question  which  has  been  much 
debated.  But  the  morning  of  the  ele- 
venth of  December  1688  was  not  a  time 
for  controversy.  It  was  necessary  to 
the  public  safety  that  there  should  be 
a  provisional  government ;  and  the  ejes 
of  men  naturally  turned  to  the  mag- 
nates of  the  realm.  Most  of  the  Feeis 
who  were  in  the  capital  repaired  to 
Guildhall,  and  were  received  there  with 
all  honour  by  the  magistracy  of  the 
City.  The  extremity  of  the  dange 
drew  Sancrofb  forth  from  his  palace. 
He  took  the  chair ;  and,  under  lus  pre- 
sidency, the  New  Archbishop  of  Yoit 
five  Bishops,  and  twenty  two  temporal 
Lords,  determined  to  draw  up,  sub- 
scribe, and  publish  a  Declaration.  B/ 
this  instrument  they  declared  that  they 
were  firmly  attached  to  the  religion  aad 
constitution  of  their  country,  and  that 
they  had  cherished  the  hope  of  seeiog 
grievances  redressed  and  tranquillity 
restored  by  the  Parliament  which  t^ 
King  had  lately  summoned,  hut  that 
this  hope  had  been  extinguished  by  his 
flight.  They  had  therefore  detenniued 
to  join  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in 
order  that  the  freedom  of  the  natioD 
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might  be  vindicated,  that  the  rights  of 
the  Church  might  be  secured,  that  a 
just  liberty  of  conscience  might  be  given 
to  Dissenters,  and  that  the  Protestant 
interest  throughout  the  world  might  be 
strengthened.  Till  His  Highness  should 
arrive,  they  were  prepared  to  take  on 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  giving 
such  directions  as  might  be  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  order.  A  depu* 
tation  was  instantly  sent  to  lay  this 
Declaration  before  the  Prince,  and  to 
iafonn  him  that  he  was  impatiently 
expected  in  London.* 

The  Lords  then  proceed  to  deliberate 
on  the  course  which  it  was  necessary  to 
take  for  the  prevention  of  tumult.  They 
sent  for  the  two  Secretaries  of  State. 
Middleton  refused  to  submit  to  what 
he  regarded  as  an  illegitimate  autho- 
rity: but  Preston,  astounded  by  his 
master^s  flight,  and  not  knowing  what 
to  expect,,  or  whither  to  turn,  obeyed 
the  summons.  A  message  was  sent  to 
Skelton,  who  was  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  requesting  his  attendance  at 
Guildhall.  He  came,  and  was  told 
that  his  services  were  no  longer  wanted, 
and  that  he  must  instantly  deliver  up 
^  keys.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Lucas.  At  the  same  time  the  Peers 
ordered  a  letter  to  be  written  to  Dart- 
mouth, enjoining  him  to  refrain  from 
all  hostile  operations  against  the  Dutch 
fleet  and  to  disphice  all  the  Popish  offi- 
cers who  held  commands  under  him.t 

The  part  taken  in  these  proceedings 
oy  Sancroft,  and  by  some  other  persons 
^ho  had,  up  to  that  day,  been  strictly 
faithful  to  the  principle  of  passive  obe- 
dience, deserves  especial  notice.  To 
usurp  the  command  of  the  military  and 
iiaTal  forces  of  the  state,  to  remove  the 
officers  whom  the  King  had  set  over 
Jij  castles  and  his  ships,  and  to  pro- 
hibit his  Admiral  from  giving  battle  in 
defence  of  the  royal  cause,  was  surely 
nothing  less  than  rebellion.  Yet  seve- 
^l  honest  and  able  Tories  of  the  school 
of  Fihner  persuaded  themselves  that 
pey  could  do  all  these  things  without 
incurring  the  guilt  of  resisting  tiheir 

•  linden  Gazette,  Dec.  13. 1688. 

T  Ufe  of  Jamfts,  ii.  259. ;  Miilgrave's  Ac- 
Z-|°'  the  Eevolution ;  Legge  Papers  in  the 
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Sovereign.  The  distinction  which  they 
took  was,  at  least,  ingenious.  Govern- 
ment, they  said,  is  the  ordinance  of 
God.  Hereditary  monarchical  govern- 
ment is  eminently  the  ordinance  of 
Qt)d.  While  the  King  commands  what 
is  lawful  we  must  obey  him  actively. 
When  he  commands  what  is  unlawful 
we  must  obey  him  passively.  In  no 
extremity  are  we  justified  in  withstand- 
ing him  by  force.  But,  if  he  chooses 
to  resign  his  office,  his  rights  over  us  are 
at  an  end.  While  he  governs  us,  though 
he  may  govern  us  ill,  we  are  bound  to 
submit:  but,  if  he  refiises  to  govern  us  at 
all,  we  are  not  bound  to  remain  for  ever 
without  a  government.  Anarchy  is  not 
the  ordinance  of  God ;  iior  will  he  im- 
pute it  to  us  as  a  sin  that,  when  a  prince, 
whom,  in  spite  of  extreme  provocations, 
we  have  never  ceased  to  honour  and 
obey,  has  departed  we  know  not 
whither,  leaving  no  vicegerent,  we  take 
the  only  course  which  can  prevent  the 
entire  dissolution  of  society.  Had  oup 
Sovereign  remained  among  us,  we  were 
ready,  little  as  he  deserved  our  love,  to 
die  at  his  feet.  Had  he,  when  he 
quitted  us,  appointed  a  regency  to 
govern  us  with  vicarious  authority 
during  his  absence,  to  that  regency 
alone  should  we  have  looked  for  direc- 
tion. But  he  has  disappeared,  having 
made  no  provision  for  the  preservation 
of  order  or  the  administration  of  justice. 
With  him,  and  with  his  Great  Seal,  has 
vanished  the  whole  machinery  by  which 
a  murderer  can  be  punished,  by  which 
the  right  to  an  estate  can  be  decided, 
by  wluch  the  effects  of  a  bankrupt  can 
be  distributed.  His  last  act  has  been 
to  free  thousands  of  armed  men  from 
the  restraints  of  military  discipline, 
and  to  place  them  in  such  a  situation 
that  they  must  plunder  or  starve.  Yet 
a  few  hours,  and  every  man's  hand  will 
be  against  his  neighbour.  Life,  pro- 
perty, female  honour,  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  every  lawless  spirit.  We  are 
at  this  moment  actually  in  that  state 
of  nature  about  which  theorists  have 
written  so  much ;  and  in  that  state  we 
have  been  placed,  not  by  our  fault,  but 
by  the  voluntary  defection  of  him  who 
ought  to  have  been  our  protector.  His 
defection  may  be  justly  called  voluntary: 
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for  neither  his  life  nor  his  liberty  was  in 
danger.  His  enemies  had  just  consented 
to  treat  with  him  on  a  basis  proposed  by 
himself  and  had  offered  immediately  to 
suspend  all  hostile  operations,  on  con- 
ditions which  he  could  not  deny  to  be 
liberaL  In  such  circumstances  it  is 
that  he  has  abandoned  his  trust.  We 
retract  nothing.  We  are  in  nothing 
inconsistent.  We  still  assert  our  old 
doctrines  without  qualification.  We 
still  hold  thatit  is  in  all  cases  sinful  to 
resist  the  magistrate :  but  we  say  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  magistrate  to 
resist  He  who  was  the  magistrate, 
after  long  abusing  his  powers,  has  at 
last  abdicated  them.  The  abuse  did 
not  give  us  a  right  to  depose  him :  but 
the  abdication  giyes  us  a  right  to  con- 
sider how  we  may  best  supply  his 
place. 

It  was  on  these  grounds  that  the 
Prince's  party  was  now  swoUen  by 
many  adherents  who  had  previously 
stood  aloof  fix)m  it.  Never,  within  the 
memory  of  man,  had  there  been  so  near 
an  approach  to  entire  concord  among 
all  intelligent  Englishmen  as  at  this 
conjimcture ;  and  never  had  concord 
been  more  needed.  All  those  evil  pas- 
sions which  it  is  the  office  of  govern- 
ment to  restrain,  and  which  the  best 
goyemments  restrain  but  imperfectly, 
were  on  a  sudden  emancipated  from 
control;  avarice, licentiousness, revenge, 
the  hatred  of  sect  to  sect,  the  hatred  of 
nation  to  nation.  On  such  occasions 
it  wiU  ever  be  found  that  the  human 
yermin,  which,  neglected  by  ministers 
of  state  and  ministers  of  religion,  bar- 
barous in  the  midst  of  civilisation, 
heathen  in  the  midst  of  Christianity, 
burrows,  among  all  physical  and  sdl 
moral  pollution,  in  the  cellars  and  gar- 
rets of  great  cities,  will  at  once  rise  mto 
a  terrible  importance.  So  it  was  now  in 
lUotiin  London.  When  the  night,  the 
London,  longest  night,  as  it  chanced,  of 
the  year  approached,  forth  came  from 
every  den  of  vice,  from  the  bear  garden 
at  Hockley,  and  from  the  labyrinth  of 
tippling  houses  and  brothels  in  the 
Friars,  thousands  of  housebreakers 
and  highwaymen,  cutpurses  and  ring- 
droppers.  With  these  were  mingled 
thousands    of   idle    apprentices,   who] 


wished  merely  for  the  excitement  of  a 
riot.  Even  men  of  peaceable  and  hoaest 
habits  were  impelled  by  rehgious  ani- 
mosity to  join  the  lawless  part  of  the 
population.  For  the  cry  of  No  Popay, 
a  cry  which  has  more  than  onoe  en- 
dangered the  existence  of  London,  yu 
the  signal  for  outrage  and  rapine.  Fist 
the  rabble  fell  on  the  Boman  Cathdie 
places  of  worship.  The  buildings  voe 
demolished.  Benches,  pulpits,  oonfes- 
sionalis,  breviaries  were  heaped  up  aad 
set  on  fire.  A  great  mountain  of  boob 
and  fiimiture  blazed  on  the  site  of  tfae 
conyent  at  ClerkenweU.  Another  fire 
was  kindled  before  the  ruins  oftiie 
Franciscan  house  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.  The  chapel  in  lime  Stieet,  the 
chapel  in  Bucklersbury,  were  pollfid 
down.  The  pictures,  images,  and  cm- 
cifixes  were  carried  along  the  streets 
in  triumph,  amidst  lighted  tapeis  torn 
from  the  altars.  The  procession  hMfA 
thick  with  swords  and  staves,  and  m 
the  point  of  every  sword  and  of  ereiy 
staff  was  an  orange.  The  King's  print- 
ing house,  whence  had  issued,  daring 
the  preceding  three  years,  innnmend}le 
tracts  in  defence  of  Papal  snpremat^, 
image  worship,  and  monastic  tows, 
was — ^to  use  a  coarse  metaphoriHiidi 
then,  for  the  first  time,  came  into  fidiion 
— completely  gutted.  The  vast  stock 
of  paper,  much  of  which  was  stall  un- 
polluted by  types,  furnished  an  immense 
bonfire.  From  monasteries,  temples, 
and  public  offices,  the  fury  of  the  mul- 
titude turned  to  private  dwdlii^ 
Several  houses  were  pillaged  and  d^ 
stroyed :  but  the  smallness  of  the  booty 
disappointed  the  plunderers ;  and  soon 
a  rumour  was  spread  that  the  most 
valuable  effects  of  the  Papists  had  been 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  foreign 
Ambassadors.  To  the  sayage  and  ig- 
norant populace  the  law  of  nations  and 
the  risk  of  bringing  on  their  conntiy 
the  just  vengeance  of  all  Europe  yew 
as  nothing.  The  houses  of  ue  Am- 
bassadors were  besieged.  A  great  crowd 
assembled  before  Barillon's  door  io 
Saint  James's  Square;  He,  however, 
fared  better  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. For,  though  the  government 
which  he  represented  was  held  in  a^ 
horrence,  his  liberal  housekeeping  ao^ 
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exact  payments  had  made  him  person- 
ally popular.  MoreoTer  he  had  taken 
the  precaution  of  asking  for  a  goard  of 
soldiers ;  and,  as  seyeral  men  of  rank, 
who  lived  near  him,  had  done  the  same, 
a  considerable  force  was  collected  in 
the  Square.  The  rioters,  therefore, 
when  they  were  assured  that  no  arms 
or  priests  were  concealed  under  his 
roo^  left  him  unmolested.  The  Vene- 
tian Envoy  was  protected  by  a  detach- 
ment of  troops:  but  the  mansions 
oecnpied  by  the  ministers  of  the  Elector 
F^tine  and  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  were  destroyed.  One  precious 
box  the  Tuscan  minister  was  able  to 
save  from  the  marauders.  It  contained 
nine  volumes  of  memoirs,  written  in 
the  hand  of  James  himself.  These 
Tolumes  reached  France  in  safety,  and, 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century, 
periled  there  in  the  havoc  of  a  revo- 
htion  £ur  more  terrible  than  that  from 
which  they  had  escaped.  But  some 
fragments  still  remain,  and,  though 
grievously  mutilated,  and  imbedded  in 
masses  of  childish  fiction,  well  deserve 
to  be  attentively  studied.* 

*  I  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  an  ex- 
planation which  well  informed  persons  may 
think  snperflnons.  Several  critics  have  oom- 
plained  that  I  treat  the  Saint  Gtermains  Life 
of  James  the  Second  sometimes  as  a  work  of 
the  highest  authority,  and  sometimes  as  a 
mere  romance.  They  seem  to  imagine  that 
the  hook  is  all  from  the  same  hand,  and  ought 
either  to  be  uniformly  quoted  with  respect  or 
miiformly  thrown  aside  with  contempt.  The 
truth  Is  that  part  of  the  Life  is  of  the  very 
highest  authority,  and  that  the  rest  is  the 
work  of  an  ignorant  and  silly  compiler,  and 
is  of  no  more  value  than  any  common  Jaco- 
bits  pamphlet.  Those  passages  which  were 
copied  from  the  Memoirs  written  by  James, 
and  those  passages  which  were  carefully  re- 
vised by  his  son,  are  among  the  most  useful 
materials  for  history.  They  contain  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses,  who  were  tmdoubtedly 
under  a  strong  bias,  and  for  whose  bias  large 
allowance  ought  to  be  made,  but  who  had  the 
best  opportunities  of  learning  the  truth.  The 
interstices  between  these  precious  portions  of 
the  narrative  are  sometimes  filled  with  trash. 
Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
references  in  my  notes  will  see  that  I  have 
constantly  borne  in  mind  the  distinction 
which  I  have  now  xwinted  out.  Surdy  I  may 
cite,  as  of  high  authority,  an  account  of  the 
last  moments  of  Charles  the  Second,  which 
was  written  by  his  brother,  or  an  account  of 
the  plottings  of  Penn,  of  Dartmouth,  and  of 
Churchill,  which  was  corrected  by  the  hand 
of  the  Pretender,  and  yet  may,  with  perfect 
consistency,  reject  the  fables  of  a  nameless 


The  rich  plate  of  the  Chapel  Koyal 
had  been  deposited  at  Wild  Thesp*. 
House,  near  Lincoln's  Inn  "J^^jJ": 
Fields,  the  residence  of  the  hoiu«°" 
Spanish  ambassador  BonquiUo.  **^^^ 
Ronquillo,  conscious  that  he  and  his 
court  had  not  deserved  ill  of  the  English 
nation,  had  thought  it  xmnecessary  to 
ask  for  soldiers :  but  the  mob  was  not  in 
a  mood  to  make  nice  distinctions.  The 
name  of  Spain  had  long  been  associated 
in  the  public  mind  with  the  Inquisition 
and  the  Armada,  with  the  cruelties  of 
Maiy  and  the  plots  against  Elizabeth. 
Ronquillo  had  also  made  himself  many 
enemies  among  the  common  people  by 
availing  himself  of  his  privilege  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  paying  his  debts.  His 
house  was  therefore  sacked  without 
mercy ;  and  a  noble  library,  which  he 
had  collected,  perished  in  the  flames. 
His  only  comfort  was  that  the  host  in  his 
chapel  was  rescued  from  the  same  fate.* 

Tftie  morning  of  the  twelfth  of  De- 
cember rose  on  a  ghastly  sight.  The 
capital  in  many  places  presented  the 
aspect  of  a  city  taken  by  storm.  The 
Lords  met  at  Whitehall,  and  exerted 
themselves  to  restore  tranquillity.  The 
trainbands  were  ordered  under  arms. 
A  body  of  cavalry  was  kept  in  readiness 
to  disperse  tumultuous  assemblages. 
Such  atonement  as  was  at  that  moment 
possible  was  made  for  the  gross  insults 
which  had  been  offered  to  foreign  go- 
vernments. A  reward  was  promised 
for  the  discovery  of  the  property  taken 
from  Wild  House ;  and  Ronquillo,  who 
had  not  a  bed  or  an  ounce  of  plate  left, 
was  splendidly  lodged  in  the  deserted 
palace  of  the  Kings  of  England.  A 
sumptuous  table  was  kept  for  him ;  and 
the  yeomen  of  the  guard  were  ordered 
to  wait  in  his  antechamber  with  the 
same  observance  which  they  were  in 

scribbler  who  makes  Axgyle,  with  all  his 
cavahy,  swim  across  the  Clyde  at  a  place 
where  the  Clyde  is  more  than  four  miles  wide. 
(1867). 

•  London  Gazette,  Dec.  13. 1688  ;  Barillon, 
Dec.  ^. ;  Yan  Citters,  same  date ;  Luttrell's 
Diary ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  256.  Orig.  Mem. ; 
EUis  Correspondence,  Dec.  13. ;  Consultation 
of  the  Spanish  Council  of  State,  Jan.  ||.  1689. 
It  appears  that  Ronquillo  oomplainea  bitterly 
to  his  government  of  his  losses ;  "  Sirviendole 
solo  de  consuelo  el  haber  tenido  prevcncion  de 
poder  consumir  El  Santisimo." 
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the  habit  of  paying  to  the  Sovereign. 
These  marks  of  respect  soothed  even  the 
punctilious  pride  of  the  Spanish  court, 
and  averted  all  danger  of  a  rupture.* 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  well  meant 
Armtof  efforts  of  the  provisional  go- 
jeifreji.  vemment,  the  agitation  grew 
hourly  more  formidable.  It  was  height- 
ened by  an  event  which,  even  at 
this  distance  of  time,  can  hardly  be 
related  without  a  feeling  of  vindictive 
pleasure.  A  scrivener  who  lived  at 
Wapping,  and  whose  trade  was  to  fur- 
nish the  seafaring  men  there  with 
money  at  high  interest^  had  some 
time  before  lent  a  sum  on  bottomry. 
The  debtor  applied  to  equity  for  relief 
against  his  own  bond ;  and  the  case 
came  before  Jeffreys.  The  counsel  for 
the  borrower,  having  little  else  to  say, 
said  that  the  lender  was  a  Trimmer. 
The  Chancellor  instantly  fired.  "A 
Trimmer  I  where  is  he?  Let  me  see 
him.  I  have  heard  of  that  kind  of 
monster.  What  is  it  made  like  ?  "  The 
unfortunate  creditor  was  forced  to  stand 
forth.  The  Chancellor  glared  fiercely 
on  him,  stormed  at  him,  and  sent- him 
away  half  dead  with  fright.  "  While  I 
live,"  the  poor  man  said,  as  he  tottered 
out  of  the  court,  "  I  shall  never  forget 
that  terrible  countenance."  And  now 
the  day  of  retribution  had  arrived.  The 
Trimmer  was  walking  through  Wap- 
ping, when  he  saw  a  well  known  face 
looking  out  of  the  window  of  an  ale- 
house. He  could  not  be  deceived.  The 
eyebrows,  indeed,  had  been  shaved 
away.  The  dress  was  that  of  a  com- 
mon sailor  from  Newcastle,  and  was 
black  with  coal  dust :  but  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  savage  eye  and  mouth  of 
Jeffreys.  The  alarm  was  given.  In 
a  moment  the  house  was  surrounded  by 
hundreds  of  people  shaking  bludgeons 
and  bellowing  curses.     The  fugitive's 

•  London  Gazette,  Dec.  18. 1688 ;  Luttrell's 
Diary ;  Mulgra^e's  Account  of  the  Revolution ; 
Ck>nsultation  of  the  Spanish  Council  of  State, 
Jan.  |§.  1689.  Something  was  said  about  re- 
prisals :  but  the  Spanish  oottnoil  treated  the 
suggestion  with  contempt.  *'  Habiendo  sido 
este  hecho  por  un  furor  de  pueblo,  sin  consen- 
timiento  del  gobiemo,  y  antes  contra  su 
voluntad,  como  lo  ha  mostrado  la  satisfaccion 
quo  le  hau  dado  y  lo  han  prometido,  parecs 
que  no  hay  juicio  humano  quepuede  aconsejar 
quo  se  pase  &  semejonte  rcmedlo." 


life  was  saved  by  a  company  of  the 
trainbands ;  and  he  was  carried  before 
the  Lord  JIayor.     The  Mayor  was  & 
simple  man  who  had  passed  his  whde 
life  in  obscurity,  and  was  bewildered 
by  finding  himself  an  important  actor 
in  a  mighty  revolution.    The  events  of 
the  last  twenty  four  hours,  and  tibe 
perilous  state  of  the  city  which  vas 
imder  his  charge,  had  disordered  his 
mind  and  his  body.    When  the  great 
man,  at  whose  frown,  a  few  days  bdbre, 
the  whole  kingdom  had  trembled,  vas 
dragged  into  the  justice  room  begrimed 
with  ashes,  half  dead  with  fri^t,  and 
followed  by  a  raging  multitude,  the 
agitation  of  the  unfortunate  MayOTiose 
to  the  height    He  fell  into  fits,  and 
was  carried  to  his  bed,  whence  he  never 
rose.    Meanwhile  the  throng  without 
was  constantly  becoming  more  numer^ 
ous  and  more  savage.    Jeffreys  begged 
to  be  sent  to  prison.    An  order  to  that 
effect  was  procured  &om  the  Lords  uriio 
were  sitting  at  Whitehall ;  and  he  was 
conveyed  in  a  carriage  to  the  Tower. 
Two  regiments  of  militia  were  dravn 
out  to  escort  him,  and  found  the  doty 
a  difficidt  one.    It  was  repeatedly  ne- 
cessary for  them  to  form,  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  repelling  a  charge  of  cavaby, 
and  to  present  a  forest  of  pikes  to  the 
mob.    The  thousands  who  were  dis- 
appointed of  their  revenge  pursued  the 
coach,  with  howls  of  rage,  to  the  gate 
of  the  Tower,  brandishing  cudgels,  and 
holding  up  halters  full  in  the  prisoner's 
view.      Tne  wretched  man  meantime 
was  in  convulsions  of  terror.  He  wrung 
his  hands :  he  looked  wildly  out,  some- 
times at  one  window,  sometimes  at  the 
other,  and  was  heard  even  above  the 
tumult^  crying  "  Keep  them  oS,  gentle- 
men !    For  God's  sake  keep  them  off!" 
At  length,  having  suffer^  &r  won 
than  the  bitterness  of  death,  he  was 
safely  lodged  in  the  fortress  where  some 
of  his  most  illustrious    victims  had 
passed  their  last  days,  and  where  his 
own  life  was  destined  to  close  in  im- 
speakable  ignominy  and  horror.* 

•  North»s  Life  of  Guildford,  220. ;  Jeffrey'* 
Elegy ;  Luttrell's  Diary ;  01cbnixon,769.  OW- 
mizon  was  in  the  crowd,  and  was,  I  donbi 
not,  one  of  the  most  furious  there.  He  tdls 
the  story  well.  Ellis  Correspondence ;  Burnet, 
i.  797.  and  Onslo^r's  note. 
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All  this  time  an  actiye  search  was 
making  after  Boman  Catholic  priests. 
Many  were  arrested.  Two  Bishops, 
Ellis  and  Leybum,  were  sent  to  New- 
gate. The  Nnncio»  who  had  little 
leaaon  to  expect  that  either  his  spiri- 
tual or  his  political  character  would  be 
respected  by  the  multitude,  made  his 
escape,  disguised  as  a  lacquey,  in  the 
train  of  the  minister  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy* 

Anotherday  of  agitation  and  alarm 
Theiriah  closed,  sud  was  followed  by  a 
Kicht  night  the  stranffest  and  most 
terrible  that  Eng^d  nad  ever  seen. 
Early  in  theevening  an  attack  was  made 
by  the  rabble  on  a  stately  house  which 
Iiad  been  built  a  few  months  before  for 
Lord  Fowis,  which,  in  the  reign  of 
George  the  Second,  was  the  residence  of 
thel^e  of  Newcastle,  and  which  ia  still 
conspicuous  at  the  northwestern  angle 
of  llnooln's  Inn  Fields.  Some  troops 
were  sent  thither:  the  mob  was  diis- 
persed,  tranquillity  seemed  to  be  re- 
stored, and  the  citizens  were  retiring 
quietly  to  their  beds.  Just  at  this 
time  arose  a  whisper  which  swelled 
fast  into  a  fearful  diamour^passed  in  an 
hour  from  Piccadilly  to  Whitechapel, 
and  spread  into  every  street  and  alley 
of  the  capitaL  It  was  said  that  the 
Irish  whom  Feversham  had  let  loose 
were  marching  on  London  and  massa- 
cring every  man,  woman,  and  child  on 
the  road.  At  one  in  the  morning  the 
drums  of  the  militia  beat  to  arms. 
Everywhere  terrified  women  were  weep- 
ing and  wringing  their  hands,  while 
their  Others  and  husbands  were  equip- 
ping themselves  for  fight.  Before  two 
the  capital  wore  a  face  of  stem  prepared- 
ness which  might  well  have  dieiunted  a 
real  enemy,  if  such  an  enemy  had  been 
approaching.  Candles  were  blazing  at 
all  the  windows.  The  public  places 
were  as  bright  as  at  noondav.  All  the 
great  avenues  were  barricaded.  More 
than  twenty  thousand  pikes  and  mus- 
kets lined  the  streets.  The  late  day- 
break of  the  winter  solstice  found  the 
whole  City  still  in  arms.  During  many 
years  the  Londoners  retained  a  vivid 
recollection  of  what  they  called  the 

*  Adda,  Dec.  ^. ;  Van  Citten,  Deo.  ^ 
vouu. 


Irish  Night.  When  it  was  known  that 
there  had  been  no  danger,  attempts 
were  made  to  discover  the  origin  of  the 
rumour  which  had  produced  so  much 
agitation.  It  appeared  that  some  per- 
sons who  had  the  look  and  dress  of 
clowns  just  arrived  from  the  country 
had  first  spread  the  report  in  the 
submrbs  a  little  before  midm'ght :  but 
whence  these  men  came,  and  by  whom 
they  were  employed,  remained  a  mys- 
tery. And  soon  news  arrived  from 
many  quarters  which  bewildered  the 
public  mind  still  more.  The  panic  had 
not  been  confined  to  London.  The  cry 
that  disbanded  Irish  soldiers  were  com- 
ing to  murder  the  Protestants  had,  with 
malignant  ingenuity,  been  raised  at  once 
in  many  places  widely  distant  from  each 
other.  Ureat  numbers  of  letters,  skil- 
fully framed  for  the  purpose  of  fright- 
ening ignorant  people,  had  been  sent 
by  stage  coaches,  by  waggons,  and  by 
the  post,  to  various  parts  of  England. 
All  these  letters  came  to  hand  almost  at 
the  same  time.  In  a  hundred  towns  at 
once  the  populace  was  possessed  with 
the  belief  that  armed  barbarians  were 
at  hand,  bent  on  perpetrating  crimes  as 
foul  as  those  which  had  dis^aced  the 
rebellion  of  Ulster.  No  Protestant 
would  find  mercy.  Children  would  be 
compelled  by  torture  to  murder  their 
parents.  Babes  would  be  stuck  on 
pikes,  or  flung  into  the  blazing  ruins  of 
what  had  lately  been  happy  dwellings. 
Great  multitudes  assembled  with  wea- 
pons :  the  people  in  some  places  b^an 
to  pull  down  bridges,  and  to  throw  up 
barricades:  but  soon  the  excitement 
went  down.  In  many  districts  those 
who  had  been  so  foully  imposed  upon 
learned  with  delight,  alloyed  by  shame, 
that  there  was  not  a  single  Popish 
soldier  within  a  week's  march.  There 
were  places,  indeed,  where  some  strag- 
gling bands  of  Irish  made  their  appear- 
ance and  demanded  food:  but  it  can 
scarcely  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime 
that  they  did  not  choose  to  die  of 
hunger ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  coDMnitted  any  wanton  outrage. 
In  truth  they  were  much  less  numeroiis 
than  was  commonly  supposed;  and 
their  spirit  was  cowed  by  finding  them- 
selves left  on  a  sudden,  without  leaders 
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oe  proTisioDS^  in  tli*  midst  of  a  migbty 
population  which  felt  towards  them  aa 
men  feel  towards  a  drove  of  wolres. 
Of  all  tiie  subjects  of  James  none  had 
more  reason  to  execrate  him  than  these 
unfortunate  members  of  his  chnrch  and 
defenders  of  his  throne.* 

It  is  honourable  to  the  English  cha- 
racter that^  notwithstanding  the  aver-, 
sion  with  which  the  Boman  Catholic 
religion  and  the  Irish  race  were  then 
regarded,  notwithstanding  the  anardiy 
which  was  the  effect  of  the  flight  of 
James^  notwithstanding  the  artful  ma- 
chinations which  were  employed  to 
scare  the  multitude  into  cruutf,  no 
atrocious  conme  was  pevpetrated  at  this 
coz^uncture.  Much  prqpeityy  indeed, 
was  destroyed  and  earned  away.  The 
houses  of  many  Boman  Catholic  gentle- 
men were  atta&ed.  Parks  wereiaTaged. 
Beer  were  slain  and  stolen.  Some  vene- 
rable specim^M  of  the  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  the  Miiddle  ages  bear  to  this 
day  tiie  marks  of  the  popular  viol^ice. 
The  roads  were  in  many  places  made 
impassable  by  a  sel£ippomted  police, 
wMch  stopped  every  traveller  till  he 
proved  that  he  was  not  a  Papist.  The 
Thames  was  infested  by  a  set  of  pirates 
who,  under  pretence  of  searching  far 
arms  or  delinquents,  rummaged  evevy 
boat  that  pas£^.  Obnoxious  persons 
were  insulted  and  hustled.  Huiy  per- 
sons who  were  not  obnoxious  were  glad 
to  ransom  their  persons  and  effects  by 
bestowing  some  guineas  on  the  zealous 
Pr(ri»stants  who  had,  without  any  legal 
authority,  assumed  the  office  of  in- 
quisitors. But  in  all  this  eonfosion, 
which  lasted  several  days  and  extended 
over  many  counties,  not  a  single  Bo- 
man Catholic  lost  his  Ufe.  The  mob 
showed  no  inclination  to  blood,  except 
in  the  case  <^  JefGreys :  and  the  hatred 
which  that  bad  man  inspired  had  more 
afKnily  with  humanity  than  with 
cruelty.'^ 

Many  years  later  Hugh  Speke 
afSrmed  that  the  Irish  Night  was  his 

•  Ysa  Oittears,  Dec  ||.  1688 ;  LnttreU's 
Diary  ;  Ellis  Corroqwndenoe  :  Oldmixon, 
761.;  Speke's  Secret  History  of  the  Revo- 
Itition;  Life  of  James,  ii.  257.;  Bachacd's 
History  of  «be  B«?oliition ;  Histoxy  of  the 
Deaeraon. 

t  Life -of  James,  ii.  258. 


woii:,  that  he  had  promised  theroskicB 
who  raised  London,  wid  that  he  wm 
the  author  of  the  letters  whidi  kid 
^read  dismay  throu^  the  country. 
His  assertion  is  not  intrinsically  m- 
probable:  but  it  rests  on  no  endetee 
exc^  his  own  word.  He  was  a  maa 
quite  capable  of  committing  such  a 
viUany,  and  quite  capable  also  of 
falsely  boasting   that   he  had  oon- 

mitted  it*      

At  London  William  was  impatieotlj 
expected :  for  it  waa  not  doubted  thsX 
his  vigour  and  ability  would  speedily 
restore  ord^  and  security.    Theie  vai 
however   some   de^y  for  iHiich  tke 
Prince  cannot  justly  be  l^bmed.    ffis 
original  intention  hod  been  to  proeaed 
6om  Hungeif ord  to  Oxford,  where  ke 
was  assured  of  an    honourable  and 
aSbctionate  ree^tion ;  but  the  arriTsl 
df  the  depvtation  from  Gtaldhall  ii- 
dueed  him  to  change  hisHntentka  and 
to  hastoi  directly  towards  the  capital 
On  the  way  he  learned  that  FererdiaB, 
in  pursuance  of  the  King's  orders,  kad 
dismissed  the  royal  army,  and  tiiat 
thousands  oi  soldiers,  freed  from  re- 
straint and  destitate  of  necessaziM. 
were  scattered  over  the  counties  tbrongh 
which  the  road  to  London  1^.    It  vtf 
therelore   impossible  for  William  to 
proceed    slenderly   attended  witlioBt 
great  danger,  not  only  to  his  oim  per- 
son, about  \i4iGh  he  was  not  moci  in 
the  habit  of  being  solieitons,  bit  abo 
to  the  great  inter^rt»  which  wereiodflr 
his  care.     It  was  neoessaiy  that  h 
should  regulate  his  own  moinnnenls  hj 
the  movements  of  his  ixoaps;   asd 
troops  could   then  move  biit  do^ 
alimg  the  hiihwaya  of  England  io 
midwinter.    He  was^  on  this  oecaaioB, 
a  little  moved  firom  his  ordinary  eon- 
posure.    "I  am  not  to  be  thusdailt 
with,*'  he  exclaimed  with  bittacDev; 
"  and  that  my  Lord  FevodiaiB  abH 
find.*'    Prompt  and  judicious  meuat» 
were  taken  to  remedy  the  evils  vfaidi 
James    had   caused.      Churchill  aad 
Ghnfton  wore  entrusted  with  the  task 
of  reassembling  the  daspeaed  umj 
and   bringing   it   into   order.      T^ 
English  soldiers  were  invited  to  resoB* 

•  SeocetHlstoiyef  theBerolotioB. 
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their  military  character.  The  Irish 
were  commanded  to  deliver  up  their 
anns  on  pain  of  being  treated  as  ban- 
ditti, but  were  assured  that,  if  they 
would  submit  quietly,  they  should  be 
sillied  with  necessaries.^ 

The  Prince's  orders  were  carried  into 
effect  with  scarcely  any  opposition^  ex- 
cept £rom  the  Irish  solcuera  who  had 
been  in  garrison  at  Tilbury.  One  of 
these  men  snapped  a  pistol  at  Grafton. 
It  missed  fire,  and  the  assasmn  was 
instantly  shot  dead  by  an  Englishman. 
About  two  hundred  of  the  unfortunate 
strangers  made  a  gallant  attempt  to 
return  to  their  own  country.  They 
seized  a  richly  laden  East  Indiaman 
which  had  just  arrived  in  the  Thames, 
and  tried  to  procure  pilots  by  force  at 
Grayeeend.  No  pilots  however,  was  to 
be  lonnd;  and  they  were  under  the 
necessily  of  trusting  to  their  own  skill 
in  navigation.  They  soon  ran  their 
ship  aground,  and,  after  some  blood- 
shd,  were  compelled  to  lay  down  their 
anD&t 

William  had  now  been  five  weeks 
on  En^ish  ground;  and  during  the 
whole  of  that  time  his  good  fortune 
had  been  uninterrupted.  His  own 
prudence  and  firmness  had  been  con- 
spicuously displayed,  and  yet  had  done 
%8  for  him  than  the  folly  and  pusilla- 
nimily  of  others.  And  now,  at  the 
moment  when  it  seemed  that  his  plans 
vere  about  to  be  crowned  with  entire 
success,  they  were  disconcerted  by  one 
of  those  strange  incidents  which  so 
often  confound  the  most  exquisite  de- 
vices of  human  policy. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  of 
TbaKiDg  December  the  people  of  Lon- 
JJS°**  don,  not  yet  ftilly  recovered 
^'^^^^  from  the  agitation  ci  the  Irish 
Kight^  were  surprised  by  a  rumour  that 
the  ^big  had  been  detained,  and  was 
still  inthe  island.  The  report  gathered 
strength  during  Hie  day,  and  was  folly 
confinned  before  ike  evening. 

James  had  travelled  with  relays  of 
coach  horses  along  the  southern  shore 

»  Olaxandon's  Diary,  December  13.  1688 ; 
Van  Cltters,  December  J|. ;  Bachard's  Hi«- 
torj  of  the  Bevelntlon. 

t  Van  Oitters,  Deo.  f}.  1688  LuttreU's 
I>iaz7. 


of  the  Thames,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  twelfth  had  reached  Emley  Ferry 
near  the  island  of  Sheppey.  There  lay 
the  hoy  in  which  he  was  to  saiL  He 
went  on  board:  but  the  wind  blew 
firesh ;  and  the  master  would  not  ven- 
ture to  put  to  sea  without  more  ballast. 
A  tide  was  thus  lodt.  Midnight  was 
approaching  before  the  vessel  began  to 
float.  By  that  time  the  news  that  the 
King  had  disappeared,  that  the  country 
was  without  a  government^  and  that 
London  was  in  con^ion,  had  travelled 
f&at  down  the  Thames,  and  wherever  it 
spread  had  produced  outrage  and  mis- 
rule. The  rude  fishermen  of  the 
Kentish  coast  eyed  the  hoy  with  sus- 
picion and  with  cupidity.  It  was 
whispered  that  some  persons  in  the 
garb  of  gentlemen  had  gone  on  board 
of  her  in  great  haste.  Perhaps  they 
were  Jesuits :  perhaps  they  were  rich. 
Fifty  or  sixty  boatmen,  animated  at 
once  by  hatred  of  Popeiy  and  by  love 
of  plunder,  boarded  the  hoy  just  as  she 
was  about  to  make  saiL  Tne  passen- 
gers were  told  that  they  must  go  on 
shore  and  be  examined  by  a  magistrate 
The  King's  appearance  excited  sus- 
picion. "It  is  Father  Petre,"  cried 
(me  rufiSan ;  "  I  know  him  by  his  lean 
.}aws."  **  Search  the  hatchet  faced  old. 
Jesuit,"  became  the  general  cry.  He 
was  rudely  pulled  and  pushed  about. 
His  money  and  watch  were  taken  &om 
him.  He  had  about  him  his  corona- 
tion ring,  and  some  other  trinkets  of 
great  v^ue:  but  these  escaped  the 
search  of  the  robbers,  who  indeed  were 
so  ignorant  of  jewellery  that  they  took 
his  diamond  buckles  for  bits  of  glass. 

At  length  the  prisoners  were  put  on 
shore  and  earned  to  an  inn.  A  crowd 
had  assembled  there  to  see  them ;  and 
James,  though  disguised  by  a  wig  of 
different  shape  and  colour  from,  that 
which  he  usually  wore>  was  at  once  re- 
cognised. For  a  moment  the  rabble 
seemed  to  be  overawed:  but  the  ex- 
hortations of  their  chiefs  revived  their 
courage ;  and  the  sight  of  Hales,  whom 
they  well  knew  and  »bitterly  hated» 
inflamed  their  fury.  His  park  was  in 
the  neighbourhood;  and  at  that  very 
moment  a  band  of  rioters  was  em- 
ployed  in   pillaging   his  house   and 
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shooting  his  deer.  The  multitude 
assured  the  King  that  they  would  not 
hurt  him  :  but  &ey  refused  to  let  him 
depart.  It  chanced  that  the  Earl  of 
Winchelsea,  a  Protestant,  but  a  zealous 
royalist,  head  of  the  Finch  family,  and 
a  kinsman  of  Nottingham,  was  then  at 
Canterbury.  As  soon"  as  he  learned 
what  had  happened  he  hastened  to  the 
coast,  accompanied  by  some  Kentish 
gentlemen.  By  their  intervention  the 
King  was  removed  to  a  more  con- 
venient lodging:  but  he  was  still  a 
prisoner.  The  mob  kept  constant 
watch  round  the  house  to  which  he 
had  been  carried;  and  some  of  the 
ringleaders  lay  at  the  door  of  his  bed- 
room. His  demeanour  meantime  was 
that  of  a  man,  all  the  nerves  of  whose 
mind  had  been  broken  by  the  load  of 
misfortunes.  Sometimes  he  spoke  so 
haughtily  that  the  rustics  who  had 
charge  of  him  were  provoked  into 
making  insolent  replies.  Then  he  be- 
took himself  to  supplication.  "Let 
me  go,"  he  cried;  "get  me  a  boat. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  is  hunting  for 
my  life.  If  you  do  not  let  me  fly  now, 
it  will  be  too  late.  My  blood  will  be 
on  your  heads.  He  that  is  not  with 
me  IS  against  me."  On  this  last  text 
he  preached  a  sermon  half  an  hour 
lon^.  He  harangued  on  a  strange 
variety  of  subjects,  on  the  disobedience 
of  the  fellows  of  Magdalene  College, 
on  the  miracles  wrought  by  Saint 
"Winifred's  well,  on  the  disloyalty  of 
the  black  coats,  and  on  the  virtues  of 
a  piece  of  the  true  cross  which  he  had 
unfortunately  lost.  "What  have  I 
done?"  he  demanded  of  the  Kentish 
squires  who  attended  him.  "  Tell  me 
the  truth.  What  error  have  I  com- 
mitted?" Those  to  whom  he  put  these 
questions  were. too  humane  to  return 
the  answer  which  must  have  risen  to 
their  lips,  and  listened  to  his  wild  talk 
in  pitying  silence.* 

When  the  news  that  he  had  been 
stopped,  insulted,  roughly  handled,  and 
plundered,  and  that  he  was  still  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  rude  churls, 
reached    the    capital^  many  passions 

«  Life  of  James,  ii.  251.  Orig.  Hem. ;  Lefcter 
printed  in  Tindal's  Continuation  of  Rapin. 
Tbls  curious  letter  is  in  the  Harl.  HSa  6852. 


were  roused.  Eigid  Churchmen,  who 
had,  a  few  hours  before,  begun  totliink 
that  they  were  freed  from  their  alle- 

g'ance  to  him,  now  felt  misgivings, 
e  had  not  quitted  his  kingdom.  He 
had  not  consummated  his  abdicatioD. 
If  he  should  resume  his  regal  ofiBee, 
could  they,  on  their  principles,  refuse 
to  pay  him  obedience?  Enlightened 
statesmen  foresaw  with  concern  that  sH 
the  disputes  which  his  fli^t  had  for  a 
moment  set  at  rest  would  be  revived 
and  exasperated  by  his  return.  Some 
of  the  common  people,  though  still 
smarting  from  recent  vrrongs,  Trere 
touched  with  compassion  for  a  great 
prince  outraged  by  ruffians,  and  were 
willing  to  entertain  a  hope,  more 
honourable  to  their  good  nature  than 
to  their  discernment,  that  he  might 
even  now  repent  of  the  errors  winch 
had  brought  on  him  so  terrible  a 
punishment. 

From  the  moment  when  it  was  known 
that  the  King  was  still  in  England, 
Sancroft,  who  had  hitherto  acted  as 
chief  of  the  Provisional  Government, 
absented  himself  from  the  sittings  of 
the  Peers.  Halifax,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  Dutch  head  quarters, 
was  placed  in  the  chair.  His  senti- 
ments had  undergone  a  great  change  in 
a  few  hours.  Both  pubBc  and  private 
feelings  now  impelled  him  to  join  the 
Whigs.  Those  who  candidly  examine 
the  evidence  which  has  come  down  to 
us  will  be  of  opinion  that  he  accepted 
the  office  of  royal  Commissioner  in  the 
sincere  hope  of  effecting  an  accommo- 
dation between  tihe  "RTing  and  the 
Prince  on  &ir  terms.  The  negotiation 
had  commenced  prosperously:  the 
Prince  had  ofiered  terms  vrhich  the 
King  could  not  but  acknowledge  to  be 
&ir :  the  eloquent  and  ingenious  Trim* 
mer  might  flatter  himself  that  he  should 
be  able  to  mediate  between  infuriated 
factions,  to  dictate  a  compromise  be- 
tween extreme  opinions,  to  secnre  the 
liberties  and  religion  of  his  conntry, 
without  exposing  her  to  the  risks  in- 
separable from  a  change  of  dynasty 
and  a  disputed  succession.  While  he 
was  pleasing  himself  with  thoughts  so 
agreeable  to  his  temper,  he  learned 
that  he  had  been  deceived,  and  had 
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been  used  as  an  instrument  for  de- 
ceiving tlie  nation.  His  mission  to 
Eusgerford  had  been  a  fool's  errand. 
The  King  had  neyer  meant  to  abide 
by  the  terms  which  he  had  instructed 
his  Commissioners  to  propose.  He  had 
chained  them  to  declare  that  he  was 
"wiUiBg  to  submit  all  the  questions  in 
dispute  to  the  Parliament  which  he 
had  summoned ;  and,  while  they  were 
delivering  his  message,  he  had  burned 
the  writs,  made  away  with  the  seal,  let 
loose  the  army,  suspended  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  dissolved  the  govern- 
ment, and  fled  &om  the  capital. 
Halifax  saw  that  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment was  no  longer  possible.  He  also 
felt,  it  may  be  suspected,  the  vexation 
natural  to  a  man  widely  renowned  for 
wisdom,  who  finds,  that  he  has  been 
dnped  by  an  understanding  immeasur- 
ably inferior  to  his  own,  and  the  yexa- 
tion  natural  to  a  great  master  of 
ridicule,  who  finds  himself  placed  in  a 
ridiculous  situation.  His  judgment 
and  his  resentment  alike  induced  him 
to  relinquish  the  schemes  of  reconcilia- 
tion on  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
intent,  and  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  those  who  were  bent  on  r^ing 
"WiUiam  to  the  throne.* 

A  journal  of  what  passed  in  the 
Council  of  Lords  while  Halifax  pre- 
sided is  still  extant  in  his  own  hand- 
"writing.t  No  precaution,  which  seemed 
necessary  for  me  prevention  of  outrage 
and  robbery,  was  omitted.  The  Peers 
took  on  themselves  the  responsibility 
of  giving  orders  that,  if  the  rabble  rose 
again,  &e  soldiers  should  fire  with 
bullets.  Jeffireys  waa  brought  to 
Whitehall  and  interrogated  as  to  what 
had  become  of  the  Qreat  Seal  and  the 
writB.  At  his  own  earnest  request  he 
was  remanded  to  the  Tower,  as  the 

*  Beresby  was  told,  by  a  lady  whom  be  does 
not  name,  that  the  King  bad  no  intention  of 
withdrawing  till  be  reoeived  a  letter  from 
Halifax,  who  was  then  at  Hnngerford.  The 
letter,  she  said,  informed  His  Majesty  that,  if 
be  staid,  his  life  woold  be  in  danger.  This 
was  certainly  a  fiction.  The  King,  before  the 
Gommissioners  left  London,  bad  told  Barillon 
that  their  embas^  was  a  mere  feint,  and  bad 
expressed  a  fall  resolution  to  leave  the  ooun- 
tiy.  It  is  clear  from  Beresbjr's  own  narra- 
tive  that  Halifax  thought  himself  sbamefnlly 
used. 
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only  place  where  his  life  could  be  safe ; 
and  he  retired  thanking  and  blessing 
those  who  had  given  him  the  protec- 
tion of  a  prison.  A  Whig  nobleman 
moved  that  Oates  should  be  set  at 
liberty:  but  this  motion  was  over- 
ruled.* 

The  business  of  the  day  was  nearly 
oyer,  and  Halifax  was  about  to  rise, 
when  he  was  informed  that  a  messenger 
from  Sheemess  was  in  attendance.  No 
occurrence,  could  be  more  perplexing  or 
annoying.  To  do  anything,  to  do 
nothing,  was  to  incur  a  grave  responsi- 
bility. Halifax,  wishing  probably  to 
obtain  time  for  communication  with 
the  Prince,  would  have  adjourned  the 
meeting:  but  Mulgrave  begged  the 
Lords  to  keep  their  seats,  and  intro- 
duced the  messenger.  The  man  told 
his  story  with  many  tears,  and  pro- 
duced a  letter  written  in  the  King's 
hand,  and  addressed  to  no  particular 
person,  but  imploring  the  aid  of  all 
good  Englishmen.t 

Such  an  appeal  it  was  hardly  possi- 
ble to  disre^ird.  The  Lords  ThaLowii 
ordered  Eeversham  to  hasten  SJS^iVjJt 
with  a  troop  of  the  Life  Guards  uberty. 
to  the  place  where  the  King  was 
detained,  and  to  set  His  Majesty  at 
liberty. 

Already  Middleton  and  a  few  other 
adherents  of  the  royal  cause  had  set 
out  to  assist  and  comfort  their  unhappy 
master.  They  found  him  strictly  con- 
fined, and  were  not  suffered  to  enter 
his  presence  till  they  had  delivered  up 
their  swords.  The  concourse  of  people 
about  him  was  by  this  time  immense., 
Some  Whig  gentlemen  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  brought  a  large  body  of 
militia  to  guard  him.  They  had  ima- 
gined most  erroneously  that  by  de- 
taining him  they  were  ingratiating 
themselves  with  his  enemies,  and  were 
greatly  disturbed  when  they  learned 
that  the  treatment  which  the  King 
had  undergone  was  disapproved  by  the 
Provisional  Government  in  London, 
and  that  a  body  of  cavalry  was  on  the 
road  to  release  him.  Peversham  soon  ar- 
rived. He  had  left  his  troop  at  Sitting- 
bourne  :  but  there  was  no  occasion  to 

»  Halifax  MS. ;  Van  Gitters,  Deo.  ^|.  1688. 
t  Molgrave's  Ajooonnt  of  the  Bevolution. 
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use  force.  The  King  was  suffered  to 
depart  without  <:^>positioii,  and  was  re- 
moved by  his  fnends  to  Bochest^, 
where  he  took  some  rest,  which  he 
greatly  needed.  He  was  in  a  pitia'Ue 
state.  Not  only  was  his  understanding, 
which  had  never  been  very  clear,  alto- 
gether bewildered:  but  the  personal 
courage  which,  when  a  young  man,  he 
had  shown  in  several  battles,  both  by 
sea  and  by  land,  had  forsaken  him. 
The  rough  ooip<niil  usage  which  he 
had  now,  for  the  first  time,  undergone, 
seems  to  have  discomposed  him  more 
than  any  other  event  of  his  chequered 
life.  The  desertion  of  his  army,  of  his 
favourites,  of  his  family,  afiected  him 
less  than  the  indignities  which  he  had 
suffered  when  his  hoy  was  boarded. 
The  remembrance  of  ttiose  indignities 
continued  Ions  to  rankle  in  his  heart, 
and  showed  itself,  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  three  years,  in  a  way  which 
moved  all  Eurt^  to  contei^tnous 
mirth. 

Yet,  had  he  possessed  an  ordinaiy 
measure  of  good  sense^  he  would  have 
seen  that  those  who  had  detained  him 
had  unintentionally  done  him  a  great 
service.  The  events  which  had  taken 
place  during  his  absence  from  his  capi- 
tal ought  to  have  convinced  him  that, 
if  he  had  succeeded  in  escaping,  he 
never  would  have  returned.  In  his 
own  despite  he  had  been  saved  from 
ruin.  He  had  another  chance,  a  last 
chance.  Gh^at  as  his  offences  had 
been,  to  dethrone  him,  while  he  re- 
mained in  his  kingdom  and  offered  to 
.assent  to  such  conditions  as  a  free 
Parliament  might  impose,  would  have 
been  almost  impossible. 

During  a  short  time  he  seemed  dis- 
posed to  remain.  He  sent  Fev^nham 
from  Bochester  with  a  letter  to  William. 
The  substance  of  the  letter  was  that 
His  Majesty  was  on  his  way  back  to 
Whitehall,  that  he  wished  to  have  a 
personal  conference  with  the  Prince, 
.and  that  Saint  James's  Palace  should 
be  fitted  up  for  His  Highness.* 

Willifmi  was  now  at  Windsor.  He 
wuitam*  ^*^  learned  with  deep  morti- 
•miMT.  fication  the  events  which  had 
**'™*°*'   taken  place  on  the  coast  of 

*  Life  of  Jamee,  ii.  361.  Orif .  Mem. 


Kent.  Just  before  liie  news  armed, 
those  who  a^roached  him  had  ob- 
served that  his  spirits  were  ununa^ 
high.  He  had,  indeed,  reason  to  le- 
joice.  A  vacant  throne  was  befen 
him.  All  parties,  it  seemed,  wooU, 
with  one  voice,  invite  him  to  mooat  k 
On  a  sudden  his  prospects  were  <mt- 
cast  The  abdication,  it  appealed,  bd 
not  been  completed.  A  large  "prapa- 
tion  of  his  own  £^o>wera  would  hare 
scruples  about  deposing  a  King  vis 
remained  among  them,  yrho  imited 
them  to  represent  their  grieranees  in  a 
parliamentary  way,  and  who  pionifled 
frdl  redress.  It  was  neeessaiy  thattbe 
Prince  should  examine  his  new  position, 
and  should  determine  on  a  new  line  of 
action.  No  course  was  open  to  him 
which  was  altogether  free  ftom  dtjet- 
tions,  no  course  which  would  plaee  him 
in  a  situation  so  advantageous  as  thst 
which  he  had  occu|ned  a  few  hoozs 
before.  Yet  something  might  be  done 
The  King^s  first  attempt  to  escape  bsd 
failed.  What  was  now  most  to  le 
desired  was  that  he  should  make  s 
second  attempt  with  better  sooceai. 
He  must  be  at  once  frightened  and 
enticed.  The  liberality  with  which  he 
had  been  treated  in  the  negotiationat 
Hungerford,  and  which  he  had  requited 
by  a  breach  of  futh,  would  now beoitt 
of  season.  Ko  terms  of  aooommodi- 
tion  must  be  proposed  to  him.  Ifke 
should  propose  terms  he  must  beeoUlj 
answered.  Ko  violence  must  be  «ed 
towards  him,  or  even  threatened.  let 
it  might  not  be  i]i^>ossible,  without 
either  using  or  threatening  violence^  to 
make  so  weak  a  man  uneasy  about  bis 
personal  safety.  He  would  soon  ^ 
eager  to  Ity.  AH  frtdlities  for  fi|^ 
rnmit  then  be  placed  within  his  reteh; 
and  care  must  be  taken  that  he  ahooU 
not  again  be  Mtojpped  by  any  offiooos 
blunderer. 

Such  was  WilHam's  plan;  and  the 
ability  and  determination  witii  ^^^^ 
which  he  carried  it  into  effect  mm- 
present  a  strange  contrast  to  "^^ 
the  foUy  and  cowardice  with  whicb  be 
had  to  deaL  He  soon  had  an  ezeelle^ 
opportunity  of  commencing  his  sy>t(* 
of  mtimidation.  Fevendiam  arriTfld  it 
Windsor   with   James's   lettec  T^ 
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messeoea*  had  not  bsen  very  judicioiisly 
mAeetoa,  It  was  he  "who  had  disbanded 
ths  rojal  anny.  To  him  prunariij 
vera  to  be  imputed  the  conAuion  and 
tenor  of  the  Msh  Night  His  conduct 
▼as  loudly  blamed  bj  the  public 
William  had  been  pioroked  into  mut- 
tflring  a  ^Bw  words  of  menace ;  and  a  few 
mtdB  of  menace  from  William's  lipe 
generally  meant  something.  Fereadiam 
▼as  asked  fbir  his  safe  conduct.  He 
had  none.  By  oomine  witiiout  one 
into  the  midst  of  a  hoetiSs  camp,  he  had, 
according  to  the  laws  of  war,  made 
himself  liable  to  be  treated  with  the 
ttmoit  sereiity.  William  reAised  to 
see  him,  and  <»dered  him  to  be  put 
under  arrest*  Zolestein  was  instantly 
dei^tched  to  inform  James  that  liie 
I^ince  dedined  the  proposed  confer- 
ence, and  desired  that  His  Majesty 
▼onld  remain  at  Bochester. 

But  it  was  too  late.  James  was 
j^^^  already  in  London.  He  had 
Jl^^mte  hesitated  about  the  journey, 
and  had,  at  one  time,  deter- 
mined to  make  another  attempt  to 
reach  the  Continent  But  at  length  he 
yielded  to  the  urgency  of  finends  who 
▼ere  wiser  than  himself,  and  set  out 
for  WhitehalL  He  arriTed  there  on 
tile  afternoon  of  Sunday  the  sixteenth 
<^  December.  He  had  been  apprehen- 
^  that  the  ocnnmon  people,  "vdio, 
during  his  absence,  had  given  so  many 
proo&  of  their  aTersion  to  Popery, 
▼onld  offer  him  some  af&ont  But  the 
very  Tiolence  of  the  recent  outbreak 
had  produced  a  remission.  The  storm 
had  spent  itsel£  Gtood  humour  and 
IHty  had  succeeded  to  fkry.  In  no 
qnarter  was  any  disposition  shown  to 
insolt  the  King.  Some  cheers  were 
raised  as  his  cofUih  passed  through  the 
City.  The  bells  of  some  churches  were 
rang;  and  a  few  bonfiMs  were  lighted 
in  h(«our  Cfi  his  retnm.t    His  feeble 

*  Clarendon's  Diarr,  Dec  16. 1688 ;  Bnxnefc, 
i.800. 

t  life  of  James,  fi.  263,  Orig.  ICem. ;  Bur- 
net,!. 799.  In  tbe  Hiaixwy  of  the  Deeertkm 
<1689)  it  is  affirmed  that  the  shonts  on  this 
<Kx^on  were  nttered  merelj  bv  some  idle 
boys,  and  that  the  great  bodj  ox  tb»  people 
looked  on  in  ittence.  pidmizon,  wbo  was  in 
the  crowd,  says  the  saime ;  and  Balph,  whose 
pTCJndiosiweteyenr  diiteent  from  Oldniizon's, 
tells  US  that  tte  lafonaatteA  wliWh  ha  had 


mind,  which  had  just  be&re  been  sunk  in 
despondency,  was  extraTagantly  elated 
by  these  unexpected  signs  of  popular 
goodwill  and  oon^>a88ion.  He  entered  his 
dwelling  in  hig^  s^mts.  It  speedily  re- 
sumed its  old  aspect  Roman  Catholic 
priestS)  who  had,  during  the  preceding 
week,  been  glad  to  Mde  themsdyes 
fix>m  ^e  rage  of  the  multitude  in 
Taolts  and  .eo(^ofts,  now  came  forth 
from  their  lurking  places,  and  demanded 
possessicm  of  their  old  i^>artments  in 
the  palace.  Qrace  was  said  at  the  royal 
table  by  a  Jesuit  The  Irish  brogue, 
then  the  most  hatefol  of  all  sounds  to 
English  ears,  was  heard  everywhere  in 
the  courts  and  galleries.  The  King 
himself  had  resumed  all  his  old  haugh^ 
tiness.  He  held  a  Council,  his  last 
Council,  and,  eyen  in  that  extremity, 
sununoned  to  the  board  persons  not 
legally  qualified  to  sit  there.  He  ex- 
pressed high  displeasure  at  the  conduct 
of  thdae  Lords  who,  during  his  absence, 
had  dared  to  take  the  administraticm 
on  themselves.  It  was  their  dutr,  he 
conceived,  to  let  society  be  dissolved, 
to  let  the  houses  of  Ambassadors  be 
pulled  down,  to  let  London  be  set  on 
fire,  rather  than  assume  the  functions 
which  he  had  thought  fit  to  abandon. 
Among  those  whom  he  thus  c^xsured 
were  some  nobles  and  prelates  who,  in 
spite  of  all  his  errors,  had  been  con- 
stantly true  to  him,  and  who,  even  after 
this  provocation,  never  could  be  induced 
by  hope  or  fear  to  transfer  their  alle- 
giance £rom  him  to  any  other  sove- 
reign.* 

But  his  courage  was  soon  cast  down. 
Scarcely  had  he  entered  his  palace 
when  ^destein  was  announced.  Wil- 
Ham's  cold  and  stem  message  was  deli- 
vered. The  King  still  pressed  for  a 
personal  conference  with  his  nephew. 

xeoeived  from  a  reepeotable  eyewitness  was  to 
the  same  effect.  The  truth  probably  is  that 
the  ^gns  of  joy  were  in  themselres  slight, 
bot  seemed  eztraoidinary  beoaoae  a  violent 
ezplosioa  of  public  indignation  had  been  ex- 
pected. BarUIon  mentions  that  there  had 
been  acdatnations  and  some  bonfires,  bat  adds, 
"  Le  people  dans  le  fbnd  est  poor  le  Prinoe 
d'Orange."    Dea|^.  16B8. 

*  London  Gazette^  Deo.  16.  1688 ;  Mol- 
gravv's  Aoooont  of  the  Berolntion ;  Histoir 
of  tbe  Desertion ;  Burnet,  i.  7M*  BvelTn^s 
Diary,  Dec.  18. 17. 1688. 
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"  I  would  not  have  left  Rochester,"  he 
said,  "  if  I  had  known  that  he  wished 
me  not  to  do  so :  but,  since  I  am  here, 
I  hope  that  he  will  come  to  Saint 
James's."  "  I  must  plainly  tell  Your 
M^esty,"  said  Zulestein,  "that  His 
Highness  will  not  come  to  London 
while  there  are  any  troops  here  which 
are  not  under  his  orders."  The  King, 
confounded  by  this  answer,  remained 
silent.  Zulestein  retired;  and  soon  a 
gentleman  entered  the  bedchamber 
with  the  news  that  Feyershani  had  been 

Sut  under  arrest.*  James  was  greatly 
isturbed.  Yet  the  recollection  of  the 
applause  with  which  he  had  been 
greeted  still  buoyed  up  his  spirits.  A 
wild  hope  rose  in  his  mind.  He  fancied 
that  London,  so  long  the  stronghold  of 
Protestantism  andWhiggism,  was  ready 
to  take  arms  in  his  ddence.  He  sent 
to  ask  the  Common  Council  whether,  if 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  City, 
they  woidd  engage  to  defend  him 
against  the  Prince.  But  the  Common 
Council  had  not  forgotten  the  seizure 
of  the  charter  and  the  judicial  murder 
of  Cornish,  and  refused  to  give  the 
pledge  which  was  demanded.  Then  the 
Xin^s  heart  again  sank  within  him. 
Where,  he  asked,  was  he  to  look  for 
TOotection?  He  might  as  well  have 
Dutch  troops  about  nim  as  his  own 
Life  Guards.  As  to  the  citizens,  he 
now  understood  what  their  huzzas  and 
bonfires  were  worth.  Nothing  remained 
but  flight ;  and  yet,  he  said,  he  knew 
that  there  was  nothing  which  his  ene- 
mies so  much  desired  as  that  he  would 

fly.t  . 

"While  he  was  in  this  state  of  trepi- 
Connuta.  ^^.tion,  his  fate  was  the  subject 
tion  At  of  grave  deliberation  at  Wind- 
^^^'-  sor.  The  court  of  WiUiam 
was  now  crowded  to  overflowing  with 
eminent  men  of  all  parties.  Most  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Nor&iem  insurrection 
had  joined  him.  Several  of  the  Lords, 
who  had  during  the  anarchy  of  the 
preceding  week,  taken  upon  themselves 
to  act  as  a  Provisional  Government, 
had,  as  soon  as  the  King  returned, 
quitted  London  for  the  Dutch  head 

«  History  of  James,  ii.  262.  Orig.  Kern, 
t  BarmoQ,  Dec  ||.  1688 ;  Life  of  James,  ii. 
271. 


quarters.  One  of  these  was  Hali£u. 
William  had  welcomed  him  with  great 
satisfaction,  but  had  not  been  able  to 
suppress  a  sarcastic  smile  at  seeing  tlie 
ingenious  and  accomplished  poHtidan, 
who  had  aspired  to  be  the  umpire  in 
that  great  contention,  forced  to  abandon 
the  middle  course  and  to  take  a  side. 
Among  those  who,  at  this  conjuncture, 
repaired  to  Windsor  were  some  men 
who  had  purchased  the  favour  of  James 
by  ignominious  services,  and  who  were 
now  impatient  to  atone,  by  betraying 
their  master,  for  the  crime  of  haiing 
betrayed  their  country.  Such  a  man 
was  Titus,  who  had  sate  at  the  Council 
board  in  deflance  of  law,  and  who  had 
laboured  to  unite  the  Puritans  mik 
the  Jesuits  in  a  league  against  the  con- 
stitution. Such  a  man  was  Williams, 
who  had  been  converted  by  interest 
from  a  demagogue  into  a  champion  of 
prerogative,  and  who  was  now  ready 
for  a  second  apostasy.  These  men  t^e 
Prince,  with  just  contempt^  suffered  to 
wait  at  the  door  of  his  apartment  in 
vain  expectation  of  an  audience.* 

On  Monday,  the  seventeenth  of  De- 
cember, all  the  Peers  who  were  at 
Windsor  were  summoned  to  a  solemn 
consultation  at  the  Castle.  The  sobjeet 
proposed  for  deliberation  was  i^t 
should  be  done  with  the  King.  William 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  be  present 
during  the  discussion.  He  retired;  and 
Hali&k  was  called  to  the  chair.  On 
one  point  the  Lords  were  agreed.  The 
King  could  not  be  suffered  to  ronain 
where  he  was.  That  one  prince  sboold 
fortify  himself  in  Whitehall  and  the 
other  in  Saint  James's^that  there  shoold 
be  two  hostile  garrisons  within  an  area 
of  a  hundred  acres,  was  imivenally 
felt  to  be  inexpedient  Such  an  a^ 
rangement  could  scarcely  fiiil  to  produce 
suspicions,  insults,  and  bickerings  which 
might  end  in  blood.  The  assembled 
Lords,  therefore,  thought  it  advisaUe 
that  James  should  be  sent  oat  of  Xkhi- 
don.  Ham,  which  had  been  built  and 
decorated  by  Lauderdale,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  out  of  the  plunder  of 
Scotland  and  the  bribes  of  fVance,  and 
which  was  regarded  as  the  most  loxa* 

*  Mnlgrave's  Aocomit  of  the  Berolntiaa: 
Clarendon's  Diary,  Deo.  16. 1688. 
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nous  of  Tillas,  was  proposed  as  a  con- 
Tenient  re^at  When  the  Lords  had 
come  to  this  condusioiii  they  requested 
the  Prince  to  join  them.  Their  opinion 
vas  then  commnnicated  to  him  by 
Hali&z.  William  listened  and  ap- 
proved. A  short  message  to  the  King 
was  drawn  up.  "  Whom,"  said  William, 
"  shall  we  send  with  it  ?"  "  Ought  it 
not,"  said  Halifax,  "  to  be  conveyed  by 
one  of  Your  Highness's  officers?'^' 
"  Nay,  my  Lord,'*  answered  the  Prince ; 
"by  your  &TOur,  it  is  sent  by  the  ad- 
Tice  of  your  Lordships,  and  some  of  you 
ought  to  carry  it  Then,  without 
pansing  to  give  time  for  remonstrance, 
he  appoint^  Halifax,  Shrewsbury,  and 
Delamere  to  be  the  messengers.''^ 

The  resolution  of  the  Loras  appeared 
to  be  unanimous.    But  there  were  in 
the  assembly  those  who  by  no  means 
tpprored  of  the  decision  in  which  they 
affected  to  concur,  and  who  wished  to 
see  the  King  treated  with  a  severity 
which  they  did  not  venture  openly  to 
recommend.     It  is  a  remarkable  fetct 
that  the  chief  of  this  party  was  a  peer 
who  had  been  a  vehement  Tory,  and 
who  afterwards  died  a  Noi^uror,  Cla- 
rendon.   The  rapidity,  with  which,  at 
this  crisis,  he  went  badcward  and  for- 
ward from  extreme  to  extreme,  might 
seem  incredible  to  people   living  in 
quiet  times,  but  will  not  surprise  Siose 
who  have  hsA  an  opportunity  of  watch- 
ing the  course  of  revolutions.  He  knew 
that  the  asperity,  with  which  he  had, 
in  the  royal  presence,   censured  the 
whole  system  of  government,  had  given 
mortal  offence  to  his  old  master.     On 
the  other  hand  he  ndght,  as  the  undo 
of  the  Princesses,  hope  to  be  great  and 
rich  in  the  new  world  which  was  about 
to  commence.    The  English  colony  in 
Ireland  regarded  him  as  a  friend  and 
patron;  and  he  felt  that  on  the  confi- 
dence and  attachment  of  that  great  in- 
terest much  of  his  importance  depended. 
To  such  considerations  as  these  the 
principles  which  he  had,  during  his 
whde   life,    ostentatiously   professed, 
now  gave  way.     He  repaired  to  the 
Prince's  closet,  and    represented  the 
danger  of  leaving  the  King  at  liberty. 

*  Bnmet,  i.  800. ;  Olaiendon's  Diary,  Deo. 
17. 1688 ;  Van  Oitten,  Dec  J|.  1688. 


The  Protestants  of  Lreland  were  in 
extreme  periL  There  was  only  one 
way  to  secure  their  estates  and  their 
lives ;  and  that  was  to  keep  His  Mi^jesty 
close  prisoner.  It  might  not  be  prudent 
to  shut  him  up  in  an  English  castle. 
But  he  might  be  sent  across  the  sea 
and  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Breda 
tin  the  affairs  of  the  British  Islands 
were  settled.  If  the  Prince  were  in 
possession  of  such  a  hostage,  Tyrconnel 
would  probably  lay  down  the  sword  of 
state;  and  the  English  ascendency  ^ 
would  be  restored  in  Ireland  without  a 
blow.  I^  on  the  other  hand,  James 
should  escape  to  France  and  make  his 
appearance  at  Dublin,  accompanied  by 
a  foreign  army,  the  consequences  must 
be  disastrous.  William  owned  that 
there  was  great  weight  in  these  reasons : 
but  it  could  not  be.  He  knew  his  wife's 
temper ;  and  he  knew  that  she  never 
would  consent  to  such  a  step.  Indeed 
it  would  not  be  for  his  own  honour  to 
treat  his  vanquished  kinsman  so  un- 
graciously. Nor  was  it  quite  dear  that 
generosity  might  not  be  the  best  policy. 
Who  could  say  what  effect  such  severity 
as  Clarendon  reconmiended  might  pro- 
duce on  the  public  mind  of  Eagland? 
Was  it  impossible  that  the  loyal  en- 
thusiasm, which  the  King's  misconduct 
had  extinguished,  might  revive  as  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  he  was  within 
the  walls  of  a  foreign  fortress?  On 
these  ^unds  William  determined  not 
to  sulgect  his  father  in  law  to  personal 
restramt ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  determination  was  wise.''^ 

James,  while  his  fiate  was  under  dis- 
cussion, remained  at  Whitehall,  fasd- 
nated,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  greatness 
and  nearness  of  the  danger,  and  unequal 
to  the  exertion  of  either  struggling  or 
flying.  In  the  evening  news  came  that 
the  Ihitch  bad  occupied  Chelsea  and 
Kensington.  The  King,  however,  pre- 
pared to  go  to  rest  as  usual.  The  Cold- 
stream Guards  were  on  duty  at  the 
palace.  They  were  commanded  by 
William  Earl  of  Craven,  an  aged  man 

I 

*  Burnet,  i.  800. ;  Oondnot  of  the  Ducliess 
of  Ifarlboroogh ;  Mnlgrave's  Ajcoount  of  tbe 
Bevolntion.  Clarendon  says  nothing  of  this 
nnder  the  proper  date;  bat  eee  his  Diary, 
August  19. 1689. 
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who,  more  than  fifty  years  before,  had 
been  distinguisfaed  in  war  and  love, 
who  had  led  the  foAam  hope  at  Oreutz- 
nach  with  such  courage  that  he  had  been 
patted  on  the  shocdder  by  the  great 
Oustayvs,  and  who  was  believed  to 
have  won  from  a  thousand  rivals  the 
heart  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Bo- 
.hemia.  Craven  was  now  in  his  ^htiedi 
year ;  but  time  had  not  tamed  his  spirit* 

It  was  past  ten  o'clock  when  he  was 
The  Dutch  i^onned  that  three  battalions 
<nwp>  of  the  Prince's  foot,  minted 
wfeSS  with  some  troops  of  hrase, 
•*■"•  were  ^uring  down  the  long 
avenue  of  Saint  James's  Park,  wi(£ 
matdies  lighted,  and  in  fall  readiness 
for  action.  Count  Selmes,  who  com- 
manded the  foreigners,  said  that  his 
orders  were  to  take  miHtaay  possession 
of  the  posts  round  WhitehaJl,  and  ex- 
horted Craven  to  retire  peaceably. 
Orav^i  swore  that  he  would  rath^  be 
cut  in  pieces :  but  when  the  King,  who 
was  undressing  himself,  learned  what 
was  passing,  he  forbade  the  stout  old 
scddier  to  attempt  a  renrtanoe  which 
must  have  been  ineffectual.  By  eleven 
the  Coldstream  Guards  had  withdrawn ; 
and  Dutch  senttnels  were  pacing  the 
rounds  on  ever^  side  of  the  palace. 
Some  of  the  Kmg^s  attendants  ai^ced 
whether  he  would  venture  to  lie  down 
surrounded  by  eaemies.  He  answered 
tiiat  they  could  hardly  use  him  w(»»e 
than  his  own  suljeets  had  done,  and, 
with  the  apathy  of  a  man  stupefied  by 
disasters,  went  to  bed  and  to  ale^t 

Scaxoely  was  the  palace  again  quiet 

liemae  '^^^"^  i'  "'''^  aflaiu  roiued.  A 
froi^me  little  alter  mioiiight  the  three 
SriH^^  Lords  arrived  frotti  Windsor, 
to  j«n«..  Middleton  wasoaUed  up  to  re- 
ceive them.  They  informed  mm  that 
they  were  charged  with  an  errand 
which  did  not  admit  of  deliqr*  The 
King  was  awak^ed  from  his  first 
slumber;  and  tiiey  were  ui^ered  into 
his  bedchamber.  They  delivered  into 
his  h^md  the  letter  with  which  they 
had  been  entrusted,  and  informed  him 

*  Harte'B  Life  of  G-nsfcavus  Adolphns. 

t  Life  of  Jama,  iL  2f4.  mos&j  froM  Orig. 
Mem. ;  Midgrave's  Commit  of  ttw  BsvobctloB ; 
Bapla  de  TBoyxaB.  It  mast  be  z«aMaibar«d 
that  in  thiM  emts  Bapia  was  Umaelf  an 
actor. 


that  the  Prince  would  be  at  West- 
minster in  a  few  hours,  and  that  His 
Ma^sbj  would  do  well  to  set  out  for 
Ham  bel(»e  te&  in  the  morning.  Jaaes 
made  some  difleulties.  He  did  not 
like  Ham.  It  was  a  pleasimt  pliee  m 
the  summer,  but  cold  and  comfiorUess 
at  Christmas,  and  was  moreover  mdfss- 
nished.  Halifax  answered  that  funi- 
ture  should  be  instantly  sent  in.  The 
three  messengers  retired,  but  we 
speedily  followed  by  Hiddleton,  who 
told  them  liiat  the  mug  would  ffn^j 
preferBochestartoHJam.  Theyansmnd 
that  they  had  not  authofify  toacoeda  to 
His  Majesty's  wish,  but  that  thegrvoald 
instantly  send  off  an  express  to  the 
Prince,  who  was  to  lodge  tibat  sight  at 
Sion  House.  A  courier  started  iniDe- 
diately,  and  returned  before  dajbceik 
with  William's  consent  That  ooasint, 
indeed,  was  most  ^adly  given:  fo 
there  oould  be  no  doubt  tiiat  BodMiter 
had  been  named  because  it  aflbrded 
facUilies  for  flight;  and  that  Joms 
might  fly  was  the  first  wish  of  Us 
nephew.* 

On  the  moimng  of  the  e%hteen1kof 
December,  a  rainy  and  stocmj  j,^,^ 
meaning,  the  royal  barge  was  wtig 
early  at  Whitehall  stairs :  and  ^*^ 
round  it  wen  eight  ^r  tea  boats  fikd 
with  Dutch  soldieiB.  Several  noblaaen 
and  gentlemen  attoaded  the  £ifig  to 
^e  wBltezeida.  It  is  said,  and  may  ^ 
be  believed,  that  many  tears  werailud 
For  even  the  ^ost  aealoos  Mend  of  li- 
berty could  sciuxselyhave  seen,  unmoM 
the  sad  and  ignomiiuknu  dose  of  ady- 
nasty  which  might  have  been  so  gniL 
Shrewsbuiy  did  all  in  hispower  to  Moth 
the  fallen  Sovereign.  Even  the  liitkr 
and  vehement  Delamere  was  lofleBed 
But  it  was  observed  that  Halifo,  wbo 
was  geneitally  distittgni  Aed  by  hit  ^ 
demess  to  the  vanquished,  was,  oe  tUs 
occasion,  less  eompassiounfe  thaalos 
two  colleagues.  The  mode  eakmi 
to  Hungerford  was  doubtless  sdUnsk- 
ling  in  his  miiid.f 

«  Life  of  James,  IL  365.  Ozig.  HasLjli^- 
grave*B  Aoootmt  of  the  Bevoliriion;  Btfaa* 
i.  801.;  Van  Otters,  Dee.  ||.  M88. 

t  Van  Cittets,  Dec  JS.  1688;  Bwly*'* 
DiaKy.aamadote;  ZiSiof  JamB^iLMf.i^- 
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While  the  King's  barge  was  slowly 
wodiiig  its  way  on  rough  waves  down 
the  riTer,  brigade  after  brigade  of  the 
Prince's  troops  marched  into  Londcm 
from,  the  west.  It  had  been  wisely  de- 
tennined  that  the  duty  of  the  capital 
should  be  chiefly  done  by  the  British 
soldiem  in  the  service  of  the  States 
General  The  tiiree  English  regiments 
w^e  quartered  in  and  round  the  Toweor, 
the  three  Scotch  regimaits  in  Soul^ 
vark.* 

In  defiance  of  the  weather  a  great 
Arrival  or  multitude  assembled  between 
^^t  Albemarle  House  and  Saint 
*'■*'••  James's  Palace  to  greet  the 
Prince.  Every  hat>  every  cane,  was 
adorned  with  an  orange  riband.  The 
beDs  were  rin^ng  all  over  London. 
Candles  for  an  illumination  were  dis- 
posed in  the  windows.  Faggots  for 
hoofires  were  heaped  up  in  the  streets. 
William,  howev^,  who  had  no  taste 
for  crowds  and  shouting,  took  the  road 
throuirh  the  Park.    Before  nightfiedl  he 

ria^e,  accompanied  by  Schomberg.  In 
a  tmcMit  time  all  the  rooms  and  stair- 
cases in  the  palace  were  thronged  by 
those  who  came  to  pay  their  court 
Such  was  the  press,  that  men  of  the 
highest  rank  were  unable  to  elbow  their 
way  into  the  presence  chamber.f  While 
Westminster  was  in  this  state  of  ex- 
citement, the  Common  Council  was 
preparing  at  OuildhaU  an  address  of 
thanks  and  congratulation.  The  Lord 
Mayor  was  unable  to  preside.  He  had 
never  held  up  his  head  since  the  Chan- 
cellor had  been  dragged  into  thejustice 
room  in  the  garb  of  a  collier.  But  the 
Aldermen  and  the  other  officers  of  the 
corporation  were  in  their  places.  On 
the  following  day  the  magistrates  of 
the  City  went  in  state  to  pay  their  duty 
to  their  deliverer.  Their  gratitude  was 
eloquently  expressed  by  their  Recorder, 
Sir  Gkorge  Treby.  Some  princes  of  the 
House  of  Kassau,  he  said,  had  been  the 
chief  officers  of  a  great  republic.  Others 
had  worn  the  imparial  crown.  But  the 
peculiar  title  of  that  illustrious  line  to 


•  Yan  Oittfln,  Baomber  }§.  1688. 
t  Lnttrell's  Diary ;  Evelyn's  Diary ;  Cla- 
rendon's Diary,  Deo.  18.  1688;  Bevolntion 
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the  public  veneration  was  this,  that 
GK>d  had  set  it  apart  and  consecrated  it 
to  the  high  office  of  defending  truth 
and  freed<Hn  against  tyrants  from  gene- 
ration to  g^ieration.  On  the  same  day 
all  the  prelates  who  were  in  town, 
Sancroft  excepted,  waited  on  the  Prince 
in  a  body.  Then  came  the  clergy  of 
London,  the  foremost  men  of  their  pro- 
fession in  knowledge,  eloquence,  and 
influence,  with  their  Bishop  at  their 
head.  With  them  were  mingled  ^me 
eminent  dissenting  ministers,  whom 
Compton,  much  to  his  hcmour,  treated 
with  mariLed  oouitesy.  A  few  months 
earlier,  or  a  few  months  later,  such 
courtesy  would  have  been  considered 
hy  many  Churchmen  as  treason  to  the 
Church.  Even  then  it  was  but  too  plain 
to  a  discerning  eye  that  the  armistice 
to  whidi  the  Protestant  sects  had  been 
forced  would  not  long  outlast  the  danger 
from  which  it  had  sprung.  About  a 
hundred  Nonconformist  (£vines,  resi- 
dent in  the  capital,  presented  a  separate 
address.  They  were  introduced  by 
Devonshire,  and  were  received  with 
every  mark  of  respect  and  kindness. 
The  lawyers  paid  their  homage,  headed 
by  Maynard,  who,  at  ninety  years  of 
age,  was  as  alert  and  dearhoided  as 
when  he  stood  up  in  Westminster  Hall 
to  accuse  Straffiwd.  *'Mr.  Serjeant," 
said  the  Prince,  "you  must  have  sur- 
vived all  the  lawyers  of  vour  standing." 
"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  old  man,  "and, 
but  for  Your  Highness,  I  should  have 
survived  the  laws  too."* 

But,  though  the  addresses  were  nu- 
merous and  frill  of  eulogy,  though  the 
acclamations  were  loud,  thou^  the 
illuminations  ware  splendid,  though 
Saint  James's  Palace  was  too  small  for 
the  crowd  of  courtiers,  though  the 
theatres  were  every  night,  from  the  pit 
to  the  ceiling,  one  bla^  of  orange  ri- 
bands, William  felt  that  the  difliralties 
of  his  enterprise  were  but  beginning. 
He  had  pulled  a  govemmMit  down. 
The  fiir  harder  ta«k  of  reconstruc- 
tkn.  was  now  to  be  performed.  From 
the  moment  of  his  landing   till  he 

*  Fourth  GoUecttoa  of  Papers  rdafeiBg  to 
the  present  jmiotfare  of  aflaus  in  England, 
1688 ;  Burnet,  i  802, 808. ;  Galamy's  Lile  and 
Times  of  Baxter,  du^jter  zlv. 
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refU!hed  London,  he  had  exercised  the 
authority  which,  by  the  hiws  of  war, 
acknowledged  throughout  the  civilised 
world,  belongs  to  the  commander  of  an 
army  in  the  field.  It  was  now  neces- 
sary that  he  should  exchange  the  cha- 
racter of  a  general  for  that  of  a  magis- 
trate ;  and  this  was  no  easy  task.  A 
single  Mse  step  might  be  fatal ;  and  it 
was  impossible  to  take  any  step  without 
offending  prejudices  and  rousing  angry 
passions. 

Some  of  the  Prince's  advisers  pressed 
him  to  assume  Xhe  crown  at 
Sid  to"  once  as  his  own  by  right  of 
tiiy^Swn  conquest,  and  then,  as  King,  to 
by  right  of  gend  out,  under  his  Great  Seal, 
oonquert.    .^^    calling    a   Parliament. 

This  course  was  strongly  recommended 
by  some  eminent  lawyers.  It  was,  they 
said,  the  shortest  way  to  what  could 
otherwise  be  attained  only  through  in- 
numerable difficulties  and  disputes.  It 
was  in  strict  conformity  with  the  aus- 
picious precedent  set  after  the  battle  of 
6oswortti  by  Henry  the  Seventh.    It 
would  also  quiet  the  scruples  which 
many  respectable  people  felt  as  to  the 
lawfulness  of  transferring   allegiance 
&om  one  ruler  to  another.  Neither  the 
law    of  England   nor  the  Church  of 
England  recognised  any  right  in  sub- 
jects to  depose  a  sovereign.    But  no 
jurist,  no  divine,  had  ever  denied  that 
a  nation,  overcome  in  war,  might,  with- 
out sin,  submit  to  the  decision  of  the 
God  of  battles.  Thus,  after  the  Chaldean 
conquest,  the  most  pious  and  patriotic 
Jews  did  not  think  that  they  violated 
their  duty  to  their  native  King  by 
serving  with  loyalty  the  new  master 
whom  Providence  had  set  over  them. 
The  three  confessors,  who  were  marvel- 
lously preserved  in  the  furnace,  held 
high  office  in  the  province  of  Babylon. 
Daniel  was  minister  successively  of  the 
Assyrian  who  subjugated  Judea,  and  of 
the  Persian  who  subjugated  Assyria. 
Nay,  Jesus  himself,  who  was,  according 
to  the  flesh,  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
David,  had,  by  commanding  his  coun- 
trymen to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar,  pro- 
nounced that  foreign  conquest  annuls 
hereditary  right  and  is  a  legitimate 
titie  to  dominion.     It  was  therefore 
probable  that  great  numbers  of  Tories, 


though  they  could  not,  with  a  dear 
conscience,  choose  a  king  for  them- 
selves, would  accept,  without  hesitatioo, 
a  king  given  to  them  by  the  event  of 
war.* 

On  the  other  side,  however,  there 
were  reasons  which  greatly  preponde- 
rated.   The  Prince  could  not  dumthe 
crown  as  won  by  his  sword  without  » 
gross  violation  of  faith.  In  biaiyr^nifwitn 
he  had  declared  that  he  had  no  design 
of  conquering  England ;  that  those  vho 
imputed  to  him  such  a  design  fooUy 
calumniated,  not  only  himself  but  tlie 
patriotic  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
had  invited  him  over;  that  the  force 
which  he  brought  with  him  was  eri- 
dently  inadequate  to  an  enterprise  bo 
arduous ;  and  that  it  was  his  full  reso- 
lution to  refer  all  the  public  grievances, 
and  all  his  own  pretensions,  to  a  free 
Parliament      For    no    earthly  object 
could  it  be  right  or  wise  that  he  should 
forfeit  his  word  so  solemnly  pledged  in 
the  face  of  all  Europe.    Nor  was  it 
certain  that,  by  calling  himself  a  eon- 
queror,  he  would  have  removed  thp 
scruples  which  made  rigid  Churchmen 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  him  as  king. 
For,  call  himself  what  he  mighty  all  tke 
world  knew  that  he  was  not  really  a 
conqueror.    It  was  notoriously  a  mere 
fiction  to  say  that  this  great  kingdom, 
with  a  mighty  fleet  on  the  sea,  wtth  a 
regular  army  of  forty  thousand  men, 
and  with  a  militia  of  a  hundred  and 
flfty  thousand  men,  had  been,  withoot 
one  siege  or  battle,  reduced  to  the  state 
of  a  province  by  flfteen  thousand  is* 
vaders.    Such  a  flction  was  not  likely 
to  quiet  consciences  really  sensitiTe: 
but  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  gall  the 
national  pride,  already  sore  and  iiri* 
table.    The  English  soldiers  were  in  a 
temper  which  required  the  most  delicate 
management.      They   were    conscioQi 
that,  in  the  late  campaign,  their  put 
had  not  been  brilliant     Captains  and 
privates  were  alike  impatient  to  {xore 
that  they  had  not  given  way  before  an 
inferior  force  from  want  of  coinage. 
Some  Dutch  officers  had  been  indiscreet 
enough  to  boast,  at  a  tavern  over  their 
wine,  that  they  had  driven  the  King's 

•  Burnet,  I.  808. 
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army  before  them.  This  insult  had 
raised  among  the  English  troops  a  fer- 
ment which,  but  for  the  Prince's  prompt 
interference,  would  probably  have  ended 
in  a  terrible  slaughter.*  "What^  in  such 
eircnmstances,  was  likely  to  be  the 
effect  of  a  proclamation  announcing 
that  the  commander  of  the  foreigners 
considered  the  whole  island  as  lawful 
prize  of  war? 

It  was  also  to  be  remembered  that, 
by  putting  forth  such  a  proclamation, 
the  Prince  would  at  once  abrogate  all 
the  rights  of  which  he  had  declared 
himself  the  champion.  For  the  autho- 
rity of  a  foreign  conqueror  is  not  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  customs  and  statutes 
of  the  conquered  nation,  but  is,  by  its 
own  nature,  despotic.  Either,  there- 
fore, it  was  not  competent  to  William 
to  declare  himself  King,  or  it  was  com- 
petent to  him  to  declare  the  Great 
Charter  and  the  Petition  of  Bight 
nullities,  to  abolish  trial  by  jury,  and 
to  raise  taxes  :without  the  consent  of 
Parliament.  He  might,  indeed,  re- 
establish the  ancient  constitution  of  the 
reahn.  But,  if  he  did  so,  he  did  so  in 
the  exercise  of  an  arbitrary  discretion. 
English  liberty  would  thenceforth  be 
held  by  a  base  tenure.  It  would  be, 
Dot,  as  heretofore,  an  immemorial  in- 
heritance, but  a  recent  gift  which  the 
generous  master  who  had  bestowed  it 
Slight,  if  such  had  been  his  pleasure, 
haye  withheld. 

William  therefore  righteously  and 
Hterib  prudently  determined  to  ob- 
g^^  serve  the  promises  contained 
u4  tiM  in  his  Dediuration,  and  to  leave 
ofthepw.  to  the  legislature  the  office  of 
JrSSS.  setting  the  government  So 
^^  carefiilly  did  he  avoid  what- 

ever looked  like  usurpation  that  he 
wonld  not,  without  some  semblance  of 
pariiamentary  authority,  take  upon 
himself  even  to  jconvoke  the  Estates  of 
the  Realm,  or  to  direct  the  executive 
administration  during  the  elections. 
Authority  strictly  parfiamentary  there 
^  none  in  the  state :  but  it  was  pos- 
sible to  bring  together,  in  a  few  hours, 
)n  assembly  which  would  be  regarded 
^y  the  nation  with  a  large  portion  of 

•  Gazette  de  Pranoe,  "PSTTT  1^89. 


the  respect  due  to  a  Parliament.  One 
Chamber  might  be  formed  of  the  nu- 
merous Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal 
who  were  then  in  London,  and  another 
of  old  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
City.  The  scheme  was  ingenious,  and 
was  promptly  executed.  The  Peers 
were  summoned  to  Saint  James's  on 
the  twenty-first  of  December.  About 
seventy  attended.  The  Prince  re- 
quested them  to  consider  the  state  of 
Uie  country,  and  to  lay  before  him  the 
result  of  their  deliberations.  Shortly 
after  appeared  a  notice  inviting  au 
gentlemen  who  had  sate  in  the  House 
of  Commons  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second  to  attend  His  Highness  on 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth.  The 
Aldermen  of  London  were  also  sum- 
moned ;  and  the  Common  Council  was 
requested  to  send  a  deputation.* 

It  has  often  been  asked,  in  a  re- 
proachful tone,  why  the  invitation  was 
not  extended  to  the  members  of  the 
Parliament  which  had  been  dissolved 
in  the  preceding  year.  The  answer  is 
obvious.  One  of  the  chief  grievances 
of  which  the  nation  complained  was  the 
manner  in  which  that  Parliament  had 
been  elected.  The  majority  of  the  bur- 
gesses had  been  returned  by  consti- 
tuent bodies  remodelled  in  a  manner 
which  was  generally  regarded  as  illegal, 
and  which  the  Prince  had,  in  his  De- 
claration, condemned.  James  himself 
had,  just  before  his  downfall,  consented 
to  restore  the  old  municipal  franchises. 
It  would  surely  have  been  the  height 
of  inconsistency  in  William,  after  taking 
up  arms  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating 
the  invaded  charters  of  corporations, 
to  recognise  persons  chosen  in  defiance 
of  those  charters  as  the  legitimate  re- 
presentatives of  the  towns  of  England. 

On  Saturday  the  twenty-second  the 
Lords  met  in  their  own  house.  That 
day  was  employed  in  settling  the  order 
of  proceeding.  A  clerk  was  appointed ; 
and,  as  no  confidence  could  be  placed 
in  any  of  the  twelve  Judges,  some  Ser- 
jeants and  barristers  of  great  note  were 
requested  to  attend,  for  the  purpose  of 

•  Historj  of  the  Deeertion ;  Clarendon's 
Diarv,  Deo.  21. 1688 ;  Burnet,  i.  808.  and  On- 
slow s  note. 
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giyiog  adyice  on  leffed  points.  It  was 
resolyed  that  on  the  Monday  the  state  of 
the  kingdom  should  be  taken  into  oon- 
sideiation.* 

Th6  intezral  between  the  sitting  of 
Saturday  and  the  sitting  of  Mo^ay 
was  anxious  and  erentfm.  A  strone 
party  among  tlie  Peers  still  chfifrished 
the  nope  that  the  constitution  and  reli- 
gion of  England  might  be  secured 
without  the  deposition  of  the  King. 
This  party  resolved  to  move  a  solemn 
address  to  him,  imploring  him  to  con- 
sent to  such  terms  as  might  'remove 
the  discontents  and  amtrehensions 
which  his  past  conduct  had  excited. 
Sancroft,  who,  since  the  return  of  James 
from  Kent  to  Whitehall,  had  taken  no 
part  in  public  afiSurs,  determined  to 
come  foith  &om  his  retreat  on  this 
occasuHu  and  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Bayalists.  Sevetel  messengers 
were  sent  to  Rochester  with  letters  for 
the  King.  He  was  assured  that  his 
interests  would  be  strenuously  defended, 
if  only  he  could,  at  this  last  moment 
make  up  his  mind  to  renounce  designs 
abhorred  by  his  peopla.  Some  ree^e^ 
able  Eoman  Catholics  followed  him,  in 
order  to  implore  him,  for  the  sake  of 
their  common  faith,  not  to  cany  the 
vain  contest  fiirther.f 

The  advice  was  good;  but  James  wa8^ 
in  no  condition  to  take  it.  His  und^s 
standing  had  always  been  dull  and 
feeble ;  and,  such  as  it  was,  womanish 
tremors  and  childish  fancies  now  dis- 
^led  him  from  using  it.  He  was  aware 
that  his  flight  was  tiie  thing  which  his 
adherents  most  dreaded  and  which  his 
enemies  most  desired.  Even  if  there 
had  been  serious  personal  risk  in  re- 
maining, the  occasion  was  one  on  which 
he  ought  to  have  thoueht  it  infEunous 
to  flinch :  for  the  question  was  whether 
he  and  his  posterity  should  reign  on  an 
ancestral  throne  or  should  be  vagabonds 
and  beggars.  But  in  his  mind  all  other 
feelings  had  given  place  to  a  craven  fear 
for  his  life.  To  the  earnest  entreaties 
and  unanswerable  arguments  of  the 
agents  whom  his  friemis  had  sent  to 

*  Clarendon's  Diary,  Dec.  21.  1688 ;  Van 
Citters,  same  date. 

t  Clarendon's  Diny,  Deo.  21, 22. 1688 ;  Life 
of  James,  ii.  268.  270.  Orig.  Mem. 


Bochester,  he  had  only  one  answer. 
His  head  was  in  danger.  In  vaia  be 
was  assured  that  there  was  no  groond 
for  such  an  i^prehension,  that  common 
sense,  if  not  principle,  would  restnun 
his  InnHman  orpm  incurring  the  gpilt 
and  shame  of  reeicide  and  parriode, 
and  that  many,  'wno  never  would  con- 
sent to  depose  their  Sovereign  while  he 
remained  on  English  ground,  would 
think  themselves  absolv^  from  their 
allegiance  by  his  desertion.  Eng^ 
overpowered  every  otlMT  feeling.  Jamei 
determined  to  depart ;  and  it  was  eaej 
for  him  to  ^o  so.  He  was  negligent^ 
guarded :  all  persons  were  svSfend  to 
repair  to  him:  vessels  ready  to  pot  to 
sea  lay  at  no  great  distance;  and  their 
boats  might  come  dose  to  the  gardn 
of  the  house  in  which  he  was  lodged. 
Had  he  been  wise,  the  pains  whidi  his 
ke^)ers  took  to  feunlitate  his  «Mip 
woiud  have  sufficed  to  convince  hni 
that  he  ought  to  stay  where  he  was. 
In  truth  the  snare  was  so  ostentationslf 
exhibited  that  it  could  impose  on  no- 
thing but  folly  bewildered  by  tenoc 

The  arrangements  were  expeditioiiily 
madsw  On  the  evening  of  Sa-  n^«t 
turday  the  twenty-second  the  ^JTa*. 
King  assured  some  of  the  gen-  <»"*^ 
tlemen,  who  had  been  sent  to  himfiwi 
London  with  inteUisence  and  adncc^ 
that  he  would  see  l^m  again  in  the 
morning.  He  went  to  bed,  rose  atdeid 
of  night,  and,  attended  by  Berwiek, 
stole  out  at  a  back  door,  and  WNit 
throng  the  gard«i  to  the  ^ore  of  tho 
Medway.  A  small  skiff  was  in  waitED|. 
Soon  after  the  dawn  of  Sunday  the  fugi- 
tives were  on  board  of  a  smack  whvh 
was  running  down  the  Thames.* 

That  afternoon  the  tidings  of  the 
flicht  reached  London.  1&  Kin^fs 
adherents  w«*e  confounded.  TheWhi^i 
could  not  conceal  their  joy.  The  good 
news  encouraged  the  fnnoe  to  tafco 
a  bold  and  important  step.  He  ms 
informed  that  communications  we 
passing  between  the  French  embaaf 
and  the  party  hostile  to  him.  It  wm 
well  known  i£eX  a^  that  embassy  all  thi 
arts  of  coaTapti<m  were  well  undentood; 
and  there  could  be  little  doubt  thai,  at 

*  Clarendon,  Deo.  23.  1688 :  Life  of  JnaflB. 
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such  ft  ooijimetiire,  neither  intriguee 

nor  pistoles  would  be  spared.    BarilloB 

was  most  desirous  to  remain  a  few  days 

bnger  in  London,  and  for  that  end 

omitted  no  art  which  eonld  conciliate 

the  netorioos  party.     In  the  streets 

he  ^eted  the  populace,  who  looked 

aognlj  at  his  coach,  by  throwing  money 

among  them.    At  his  table  he  pubHcfy 

drank  the  health    of   the  Prince  of 

OiSD^.    But  William  was  not  to  be 

so  ea^ioled    He  had  not,  indeed,  taken 

on  himself  to  exercise  regal  authority: 

but  he  was  a  general :  and,  as  such,  ne 

was  not  boui^  to  tolerate,  within  the 

territory  of  which  he  had  taken  military 

occupation,  the  presence  of  one  whom 

he  regarded  as  a  spy.    Before  that  day 

dosed  Barillon  was  informed  that  he 

most  leare  England  within  twenty  four 

hoQis.     He  begged  hard  lor  a  short 

delay:  but  noinutes  were  |»reoipus ;  the 

ordtF  was  repeated  in  more  peranptory 

terms;  and  he  unwillingly  set  caf  for 

Dorer.    That  no  mark  of  contempt  and 

defiance  might  be  (Hnitted,  he  was  es* 

corted  to  the  coast  by  one  of'  his  Pro^ 

teetaat  eoimlrmen  whom  persecotioB 

had  driven  into  exile.    So  bitter  was 

the  resentment  excited  by  the  French 

ambition  and  arrogance  that  eren  those 

Eaglishmeii  who  were  not  genendly 

disposed  to  take  a  favourable  view  of 

William's  conduct  loudly  applsoded  him 

for  retorting  with  so  mudi  s|»rit  the 

iQfl(dence  with  which  Lewis  had,  during 

numy  years,  treated   every  court  in 

Europe.* 

On  Monday  the  iKHrds  met  again. 
iMwtes  Hali&x  was  chosen  to  preside. 
hi^!^  The  Primate  was  absent,  the 
*•  ^^"^  RoyaUsts  sad  and  gloomy,  the 
Whigs  ea^r  and  in  high  spirits.  It 
was  known  that  James  had  left  a  letter 
behind  him.  Some  of  his  Mends  moved 
that  it  might  be  produced,  in  the  fEunt 
hope  that  it  might  contain  prc^poeitions 
wMch  m%ht  fnniish  a  basis  for  a  happy 
settlement.  On  this  motion  the  pre- 
vious question  was  put  and  carried, 
Godolphin,  who  was  known  not  to  be 
onfriendly  to  his  old  master,  uttered  a 
few  woros  which  were  decisive.  "I 
have  seen  the  paper,"  he  said;  "and  I 

•  Tan  Oitters,  Jan.  ^.  1689 ;  Witsen  MS. 
quoted  by  Wagenaar,  book  Iz. 


grieve  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in 
it  which  wUl  give  your  Ixurdships  any 
satisfiiction.''  In  truth  it  contained 
no  expre88i<m  of  regret  for  past  errors : 
it  held  out  no  hope  that  those  errors 
would  in  future  be  avoided;  and  it 
threw  the  blame  of  all  that  had  hap- 
pened on  the  malice  of  William  and  on 
the  blindness  of  a  nation  deluded  by 
the  specious  names  of  religion  and 
property.  None  ventured  to  propose 
that  a  negotiation  should  be  opened 
with  a  prince  whom  the  most  rigid  dis- 
cipline of  adversity  seemed  only  to  have 
made  more  obstinate  in  wrong.  Some- 
thing was  said  about  inquiring  into  the 
birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales :  but  the 
Whig  peers  treated  the  suggestion  with 
disdain.  '*  I  did  not  expect,  my  Lords," 
exclaimed  Philip  Lord  Wharton,  an  old 
Roundhead,  who  had  commanded  a  re- 
^ment  against  Ghades  the  First  at 
EdgehiU,  "  I  did  not  expect  to  hear 
anybody  at  this  time  of  day  mention 
the  chud  who  was  called  Prince  of 
Wales ;  and  I  hope  that  we  have  now 
heard  the  last  of  him."  After  long 
discussicm  it  was  reserved  that  two  ad- 
dresses should  be  presented  to  William. 
One  address  requested  him  to  take  on 
himself  provisionally  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government ;  the  other  re- 
commended that  he  should,  by  circular 
letters  subscribed  vrith  his  own  hai^ 
invite  all  the  constituent  bodies  of  the 
kingdom  to  send  up  representatives  to 
Westminster.  At  the  same  time  the 
Peers  took  upon  themselves  to  issue  an 
order  banishing  all  Papists,  except  a 
few  privilei^ed  persons,  tNxn  London 
and  the  vicinity.* 

The  Lords  presented  their  addresses 
to  the  Prince  on  the  following  day, 
without  waiting  for  the  issue  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  commoners  whom 
he  had  called  together.  It  seems,  in- 
deed, that  the  hereditary  nobles  were 
disposed  at  this  moment  to  be  punc- 
tilious in  asserting  their  dignity,  and 
were  unwilling  to  recognise  a  coordi- 
nate authority  in  an  assembly  unknown 
to  the  law.  They  conceived  that  they 
werei  a  real  House  of  Lords.   The  other 

•  Haliftues  Botes;  Lanadowne  MS.  965.; 
Clarendon's  Diary,  December  24.  1688 ;  Lon- 
don Gazette,  December  31. 
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Chamber  they  despised  as  only  a  mock 
House  of  Commons.  "William,  however, 
wisely  excused  himself  from  coming  to 
any  decision  till  he  had  ascertained  the 
sense  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  for- 
merly been  honoured  with  the  confi- 
dence of  the  counties  and  towns  of 
England.* 

The  commoners  who  had  been  sum- 
DetwtM  moned  met  in  Saint  Stephen's 
kuto'^7^  Chapel,  and  formed  a  numerous 
ml^^  assemWy.  They  placed  in  the 
^"ownon-  chair  Henry  Powle,  who  had 
prinee.  *  represented  Cirencester  in  se- 
veral Parliaments,  and  had  been  emi- 
nent among  the  supporters  of  the  Ex- 
clusion Bill. 

Addresses  were  proposed  and  adopted 
similar  to  those  which  the  Lords  had 
already  presented.  No  difference  of 
opinion  appeared  on  any  serious  ques- 
tion ;  and  some  feeble  attempts  which 
were  made  to  raise  a  debate  on  points 
of  form  were  put  down  by  the  general 
contempt.  Sir  Robert  Sawyer  declared 
that  he  could  not  conceive  how  it  was 
possible  for  the  Prince  to  administer 
the  government  without  some  distin- 
guishing title,  such  as  Eegent  or  Pro- 
tector. Old  Maynard,  who,  as  a  lawyer, 
had  no  equal,  and  who  was  also  a  poli- 
tician versed  in  the  tactics  of  revolu- 
tions, was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his 
disdain  for  so  puerue  an  objection,  taken 
at  a  moment  when  union  and  prompti- 
tude were  of  the  highest  importance. 
**  We  shall  sit  here  very  long,"  he  said, 
"  if  we  sit  till  Sir  Robert  can  conceive 
how  such  a  thing  is  possible ;"  and  the 
assembly  thought  the  answer  as  good 
as  the  cavil  deserved.t 

The  resolutions  of  the  meeting  were 
communicated  to  the  Prince, 
▼enti^  He  forthwith  announced  his 
**""*•  determination  to  comply  with 
the  joint  request  of  the  two  Chambers 
which  he  had  called  together,  to  issue 
letters  summoning  a  Convention  of  the 
Estates  of  the  Redm,  and,  till  the  Con- 

^  _—        .M.   .  Dec  25.     __ft  " 

*  Van  Cittcre,  -jiSTT  ^^^S* 

t  The  objector  was  designated  in  contem- 
porary books  and  pamphlets  only  by  his 
uiitials;  and  thiMe 'were  sometimes  mislDter- 
preted.  Eachard  attribntes  the  cavil  to  Sir 
Bobert  Sonthwell.  But  I  have  little  doubt 
that  Oldmixon  is  right  la  putting  it  into  the 
mouth  of  Sawyer. 


vention  should  meet,  to  take  on  himself 
the  executive  administration.* 

He  had  undertaken  no  light  tasL 
The  whole  machine  of  govern-  ^^^^^ 
ment  was  disordered.  The  oftht 
Justices  of  the  Peace  had  aban-  m^*° 
doned  their  functions.  The  •'*"• 
officers  of  the  revenue  had  ceased  to 
collect  the  taxes.  The  army  which 
Peversham  had  disbanded  was  still  m 
confusion,  and  ready  to  break  out  into 
mutiny.  The  fleet  was  in  a  bcskiAj 
less  alarming  state.  Large  arreanof 
pay  were  due  to  the  civil  and  militaiy 
servants  of  the  crown ;  and  only  forty 
thousand  pounds  remained  in  the  Ex- 
chequer. The  Prince  addressed  himself 
with  vigour  to  tlie  work  of  restoEiDg 
order.  He  published  a  proclamation 
by  which  all  magistrates  were  conti- 
nued in  office,  and  another  containing 
orders  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue.! 
The  new  modelling  of  the  army  went 
rapidly  on.  Many  of  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  had  been  removed  from 
tke  command  of  the  English  regiments 
were  reappointed.  A  way  was  finrnd 
of  employing  the  thousands  of  Irish 
soldiers  whom  James  had  brought  into 
England.  They  could  not  safely  be 
suffered  to  remain  in  a  country  where 
they  were  objects  of  religious  and  na- 
tional animosity.  They  could  not  safely 
be  sent  home  to  reinforce  the  army  of 
TyrconneL  It  was  therefore  dete^ 
mined  that  they  should  be  conveyed  to 
the  Continent,  where  they  mighty  under 
the  banners  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
render  indirect  but  effectual  service  to 
the  cause  of  the  EngUsh  constitntion 
and  of  the  Protestant  religion.  Dart- 
mouth was  removed  from  his  conunand; 
and  the  navy  was  conciliated  by  assa^ 
ances  that  every  sailor  should  speedily 
receive  his  due.  The  City  of  London 
undertook  to  extricate  the  Prince  frm 
his  financial  difficulties.  The  Common 
Council,  by  an  unanimous  vote,  engaged 
to  find  mm  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  It  was  thought  a  great  pnxi 
both  of  the  wealth  and  of  the  public 
spirit  of  the  merchants  of  the  capital 

*  History  of  the  Desertion ;  lifeof  WiUi^Bt 
1703  ;  Van  atters,  J^^  168|. 
t  London  Gazette,  Jan.  8. 7. 1^|. 
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tliat,  in  forty  eight  hotirs,  the  whole 
sum  was  ndsed  on  no  security  but  the 
Prince's  word.'  A  few  weeks  before, 
James  had  been  unable  to  procure  a 
much  smaller  loan,  though  he  had  of- 
fered to  pay  higher  interest,  and  to 
pledge  Taluable  property.* 

In  a  very  few  days .  the  confusion, 
gjjjj^^  which  the  invasion,  the  insur- 
nnt  rection,  the  flight  of  James, 
'^'  and  the  suspension  of  aU  re- 
gnlar  goyemment  had  produced,  was 
at  an  end,  and  the  kingdom  wore  again 
its  accustomed  aspect  There  was  a 
general  sense  of  security.  Even  the 
dajBses  which  were  most  obnoxious  to 
pablic  hatred,  and  which  had  most 
i«a8on  to  apprehend  persecution,  were 
protected  by  the  politic  clemency  of  the 
conqueror.  Persons  deeply  implicated 
in  the  illegal  transactions  of  the  late 
]%ign  not  only  walked  the  streets  in 
safety,  hut  oS&red  themselves  as  candi- 
dates for  seats  in  the  Convention.  Hul- 
grave  was  received  not  ungraciously  at 
Saint  James's.  Feversham  was  released 
&om  arrest  and  was  permitted  to  re- 
smne  the  only  office  for  which  he  was 
qualified,  that  of  keeping  the  bank  at 
die  Queen  Dowager's  basset  table.  But 
no  body  of  men  had  so  much  reason  to 
feel  grateful  to  William  as  the  Eoman 
Catholics.  It  would  not  have  been  safe 
to  rescind  formally  the  severe  resolu- 
tions which  the  Peers  had  passed  against 
the  professors  of  a  religion  generally 
abhoired  by  the  nation :  but,  by  the 
pnidence  and  humanity  of  the  Prince, 
those  resolutions  were  practically  an- 
nulled. On  his  line  of  march  from 
Torbay  to  London,  he  had  given  orders 
that  no  outrage  should  be  committed 
on  the  persons  or  dwellings  of  Papists. 
He  now  renewed  those  orders,  and 
directed  Burnet  to  see  that  they  were 
strictly  obeyed.  A  better  choice  could 
not  have  been  made;  for  Burnet  was 
a  man  of  such  generosity  and  good 
nature,  that  his  heart  always  warmed 
towards  the  unhaf^y;  and  at  the  same 

*  London  Gazette,  January  10.  17.  168| ; 
Lnttrell'g  Diary ;  Legge  Papers ;  Van  Oitters, 
rannary  J^.  ^.  |^  1689;  Bonquillo,  January 

tS'  JES7TI*    Ck)nsultation  of  the  Spanish 

•^^      _ji    ^  «i  ^     March  26. 

^undlot  State,  Tjarr 
VOL.  n. 


time  his  known  hatred  of  Popery  was  a 
sufficient  guarantee  to  the  most  zealous 
Protestanta  that  the  interests  of  their 
religion  would  be  safe  in  his  hands. 
He  listened  kindly  to  the  complaints 
of  the  Boman  Catholics,  procured  pass- 
ports for  those  who  wished  to  go  beyond 
sea,  and  went  himself  to  Newgate  to 
visit  theprelates  who  were  imprisoned 
there.  He  ordered  them  to  be  removed 
to  a  more  commodious  apartment  and 
supplied  with  every  indulgence.  He 
solemnly  assured  them  that  not  a  hair 
of  their  heads  should  be  touched,  and 
that,  as  soon  as  the  Prince  could  ven- 
ture to  act  as  he  wished,  they  should 
be  set  at  liberty.  The  Spanish  min- 
ister reported  to  his  government,  and, 
through  his  government,  to  the  Pope, 
that  no  Catholic  need  feel  any  scruple 
of  conscience  on  account  of  the  late 
revolution  in  England,  that  for  the 
danger  to  which  the  members  of  the 
true  Church  were  exposed  James  alone 
was  responsible,  and  that  William  alone 
had  saved  them  from  a  sanguinary  per- 
secution.* 

There  was,  therefore,  little  alloy  to 
the  satisfaction  with  which  the  g^^ti^^. 
princes  of  the  House  of  Austria  Jon  «' 
and    the    Sovereign     Pontiff  caSoUo 
learned  that  the  long  vassalage  t^""^- 
of  England  was  at  an  end.    When  it 
was  Imown  at  Madrid  that  William 
was  in  the  full  career  of  success,   a 
single  voice  in  the  Spanish  Coimcil  of 
State  faintly  expressed  regret  that  an 
event  which,   in  a  political  point  of 
view,  was  most  auspicious,  should  be 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  true 
Church.t     But  the  tolerant  policy  of 

«  Burnet,  i.  802. ;  BonquiUo,  Jan.  ^.,  Feb. 
^.  1689.  The  originals  of  these  despatches 
were  entrusted  to  me  by  the  kindness  of  the 
late  Lady  Holland  and  of  the  present  liOrd 
Holland.  From  the  latter  despatch  I  will 
quote  a  very  few  words :  "  La  tema  de  S.  M. 
Britanica  k  s^uir  impmdentes  consejos  perdi6 
&  iQS  Catolioos  aquella  quietud  en  que  les 
dex6  Carlos  s^nnido.  Y.  E.  asegrure  6  su  San- 
tidad  que  mas  sacar6  del  Principe  para  lc« 
Catolicos  que  pudiera  sacar  del  Bey.*' 

t  On  December  ||.  1688,  the  Admiral  of 

Castile  gave  his  opinion  thus :  "Esta  materia 
es  de  calidad  que  no  jmede  dezar  de  paddcer 
nuestra  sagrada  religion  6  el  servioio  de  T.  M. ; 
porque,  si  el  Principe  de  Orange  tiene  buenoe 
Buooesos,  nos  as^rnnuramos  de  Franoeses,  pero 
peligrarfr  la  religion."  The  Council  was  much 
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the  PrixKie  soon  quieted  sll  leni^fis, 
and  his  elevation  was  seen  with  Bcsroeiy 
less  satififaetion  by  the  bigoted  Qraxi'- 
dees  of  Castile  than  bj  the  Eia^ish 
Whigs. 

mth  yeij  different  feelings  had  the 

stftteof  ^^^^  0^  ^^  great  rercdniion 
feelinKin  been  receiYed  in  f  Eanoc.  The 
'^'~*  politics  of  a  I(»ig»  eventftd,  and 
glorious  reign  had  been  confounded  in 
a  day.  England  was  again  the  England 
of  ElizabeUi  and  of  Cromwell;  and  all 
the  relations  of  all  the  states  of  Chris- 
tendom were  completely  changed  by 
the  sadden  inti?oduetion  of  this  new 
power  into  the  system.  The  Parisians 
could  taUk  of  nothing  but  what  was 
passing  in  London.  STational  and  re- 
Hgious  feeling  impelled  them  to  take 
the  part  of  James.  They  knew  nothing 
of  the  English  constitution.  They 
Abominated  the  English  ChurdL  Our 
revolution  appeared  to  them,  not  as 
the  triumph  of  public  liberty  orer 
despotism,  but  as  a  £nght&l  d^estic 
tragedy  in  which  a  reneraHe  and  pious 
Servius  was  hurled  from  his  thirone  hj 
a  Tarquin,  and  crushed  under  the  cha- 
riot wheels  of  a  Tullia.  Tbej  cried 
shame  on  the  traitorous  captains,  exe- 
crated the  unnatural  daughters,  and 
regarded  William  with  a  mortal  loath- 
ing, tempered,  however,  by  the  rec^>ect 
which  valour,  capacity,  and  suooess 
seldom  fail  to  inspire.*  The  Queen, 
exposed  to  the  night  wind  and  rain, 
with  the  infant  heir  of  three  CDOwns 
■clasped  to  her  breast,  the  King  stopped, 
robbed,  and  outraged  by  rufSans,  were 
objects  of  pity  and  of  romantic  interest 
to  all  France.  But  Lewis  saw  with 
peculiar  emotion  the  calamities  of  the 
House  of  Stuart  All  the  selfish  and 
sJl  the  generous  parts  of  his  nature 
were  moved  alike.  After  many  years 
-of  prosperity  he  had  at  length  laet 
with  a  gceat  check.    He  had  reckoned 

pleased  ob  Febraacy  ||.  by  a  letter  of  the 
Fzi&oe,  in  wliieli  bepromlsed  **  que  loe  Oato- 
licoe  que  ae  portaren  oon  jnmdencift  no  aean 
molestadofl,  j  gooea  liberted  de  oondfincia, 
per  aer  contxia  sudftotamen  ^fonnrmoaBtigar 
por  eafcarason  6  natte." 

•  1b  tbe  «bapter  oi  La  Bmjdn,  entitled 
**8ur  lee  JBgenena,"  jb  apaMaeavUch  da- 
Berrea  to  be  xead,  as  aboiriag  in  what  light 
our  xenixikm.  a|f»aand  to  a  Rymcihgian  «f 


on  the  support  or  neolndity  of  EngliBd. 
He  had  now  xK>thnig  to  expect  from 
her  but  ^lergetic  and  pertanacioos  bos- 
tiiitj.  A  few  w^Ab  earlier  he  mi^t 
not  unreasonably  have  hoped  to  mkji- 
gate  Flanders  and  to  give  lav  to 
Germany.  Ait  present  be  might  tinsk 
himself  fortunate  if  he  shoold  be  aUe 
to  defend  his  own  fiontiers  against  a 
eonfederacy  tnch  as  Europe  had  DOt 
seen  during  many  ages.  From  tlds 
position,  so  new,  so  embazrassiBg  so 
alarming,  nothing  but  a  ooantenvrota- 
tion  or  a  civil  war  hi  the  Britjah 
Islands  could  extricate  him.  Hevas 
therefore  impaled  by  ambition  and  bj 
fear  to  espmise  the  cause  of  the  fallen 
dynasty.  And  it  is  but  just  to  saj 
that  motives  nolder  than  ambitkm  or 
fear  had  a  hu]^  share  in  detemidBg 
his  course.  His  heart  was  natoraUf 
4X)mpa8sionate ;  and  this  was  an  oeet- 
sion  whidi  could  not  fiul  to  call  foitii 
all  his  eompassi<m.  His  Mtaatioii  W 
prevented  Ids  good  fedings  from  fsS^ 
devdoping  themselves.  Sympathy  is 
rarely  stroBg  where  thM«  is  a  great  io- 
equality  of  condition;  and  he  mts 
raised  so  high  abo^e  the  mass  of  bis 
feUow  creatures  that  their  distresies 
excited  in  hini  oolj  a  langoid  pi^, 
such  as  diat  with  wmch  we  regaid  toe 
sufferings  of  the  inferior  animals,  of  a 
ibmi^ed  redbreast  or  of  an  ovevdnTU 
poethorse.  The  devastation  of  tk 
Palatinate  and  the  perseeotieB  of  fb^ 
Huguenots  had  therefore  given  him  lo 
uneasiness  which  pride  and  l>>8^ 
could  not  effectually  sooth.  Bet  in 
the  t^idoomess  of  which  he  was  oaps* 
ble  was  called  forth  by  the  niisefT«if> 
great  King  who  had  a  few  weeks  t^ 
be^i  served  on  the  knee  by  Lords,  asd 
who  was  now  a  destitute  exile.  ^^^ 
that  tenderness  was  mingled,  is  tbe 
soul  of  Lewis,  a  not  igitfUe  vaoitj- 
He  would  exhibit  to  Hie  worid  apattx^ 
of  mimMcenoe  and  eourtesy.  ILt^t^ 
show  mankind  what  ought  to  be  tbe 
bearing  of  a  perfect  grallemaB  in  tbe 
highest  station  and  on  the  greattft 
occasion;  and.  In  truth,  his  oondi^ 
was  marked  by  a  ^valrois  geosnM^ 
and  urbanity,  such  as  had  sot  <•* 
bellished  the  annals  of  Europe  sio^ 
the  Black  Prince  had  steod  Miad  tbe 
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<:hair  of  King  John  at  the  flapper  on 
ihe  field  of  Poiti^s. 

As  soon  as  the  news  ihai  tlie  Queen 
BeeeptioB  «f  England  W9»  on  the  Freat^ 
eoajit  had  been  brought  to 
y^rsaillea,  ft  pakoe  wa3  pre- 
pared for  hAf  Teception.  Oar- 
riagee  iod  troope  of  gnaidfl  irere 
despatched  to  awaat  her  orders.  Work- 
men vere  em^oyed.  to  mend  the  Calais 
road  that  her  jonmej  might  be  easj. 
Laazan  was  not  only  afleoMd  that  hLs 
past  offences  were  foigi^ven  ion  her 
sake,  but  was  honoured  with  a  friendly 
letter  in  the  handwriting  of  Lewis. 
Mary  waa  on  the  road  towards  the 
Freneh  oourt  wh^i  news  came  that  her 
faa{^>and  had,  after  a  roogh  voyage, 
landed  safe  at  the  little  Tillage  of 
Ambleteuse.  Perscms  of  high  rank 
veie  instantly  despatched  &om  Ver- 
sailles to  greet  and  escort  him.  Mean- 
vhile  Lewis,  att^ided  by  his  family 
aad  his  nobility,  went  io/rih  in  ^;ate  to 
lec^ve  tho  eioled  Queen.  Before  his 
gorgeous  eoach  went  the  ^Swiss  halber- 
dien.  On  each  side  of  it  and  behind 
it  rode  th^  body  guard^i  with  cymbals 
clashing  and  trumpets  pealing.  After 
the  Kmgi  in  a  hundred  carnages  «ach 
drawn  by  six  horses^  came  the  most 
splendid  aristocracy  of  £ur<me^  all 
feathers,  ribands,  jewels,  «na  om- 
bcoidery.  Before  the  procession  had 
gone  far  it  was  announced  that  Mary 
▼as  approaching.  Lewis  ali^ted  and 
advanced  on  foot  to  meet  her.  She 
broke  fortli  into  passionate  expressions 
(tf  gratitude.  "  Madam,"  aaid  her  host, 
''  it  is  but  a  melancholy  service  that  I 
am  rendering  you  today.  I  hope  that 
I  may  be  al^  hereafter  to  render  you 
services  greater  and  more  pleasing." 
He  embraced  Uie  litUe  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  made  the  Queen  seat  herself  in  the 
iK^al  state  coach  on  the  right  hand. 
The  cavalcade  then  turned  towards 
Saint  Gkrmains. 

At  Saint  G-ermains,  on  the  Terge  of 
a  forest  swarming  with  beasts  of  chase, 
and  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  which 
looks  down  on  tho  windings  of  i^he 
Sdne,  Francis  ^le  First  h«4  buHt  a 
castle,  and  Henry  the  Fourth  had  con- 
structed a  noble  terrace.  Of  the  resi- 
dences of  the  Frendi  "EjJigfi  none  stood 


in  a  more  «aliibrious  atr  or  e<mmiand6d 
a  fairer  prospeet.  The  hoge  sue  and 
Tenerable  age  of  the  trees,  the  beaaty 
of  tJie  gardens,  the  abundanee  of  tha 
springs,  were  widely  famed.  Lewffi 
the  Fourteenth  had  been  horn  there, 
had*  whan  a  young  man,  held  hia  conit 
there,  had  added  several  stately  pa- 
vilions to  t^e  mansion  of  Francis,  and 
had  con^eted  the  terrace  of  Henry. 
Soon,  however,  the  magnificent  Kiag 
ooneeived  an  inexplicable  disgust  for  hia 
birthplace.  He  quitted  Saint  G«rmains 
for  Versailles,  and  ei^>mided  sums 
almost  fabulous  in  the  wain  attempt  to 
create  a  paradise  on  a  i^pot  singularly 
sterile  and  imwholesome,  aH  aand  or 
mud,  without  wood,  without  water,  and 
without  game.  Saint  Crermains  had 
now  been  selected  to  be  the  abode  of 
the  royal  £unily  of  England.  Sumptu- 
ous furniture  had  been  hastily  sent  in. 
The  nursery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  been  carefully  &mished  with 
eveiytiiing  that  an  infant  could  re- 
quire. One  of  the  att^idants  i»resented 
to  the  Queen  the  key  of  a  sup^b  eai^t 
which  stood  in  her  apartment.  She 
opened  the  caaket»  and  found  in  it  sis 
thousand  pistoles. 

On  the  following  day  James  amved 
at  Saint  Germains.  Levis  was  jknini  or 
already  there  to  welcome  him.  faSToi- 
The  unfortunate  exile  bowed  ™**»«' 
so  low  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  was 
about  to  embrace  the  knees  of  his  pro- 
tector. IJewis  raised  him,  and  embraced 
him  with  brotherly  tendOTness.  The 
two  Kings  then  entered  the  Queen's 
room.  "Here  is  a  gentlemsm,"  said 
Lewis  to  Mary,  "whom  you  wiU  be 
glad  to  see."  Then,  after  ^itroating 
his  guests  to  visit  him  next  day  at 
Versailles,  and  to  let  him  have  the 
pleasure  of  showing  them  his  buildings, 
pictures,  and  plantations,  he  took  &e 
unceremonious  leave  of  an  old  friend. 

In  a  few  hours  the  rc^al  pair  were 
informed  that,  as  long  as  they  would 
do  the  King  of  France  the  favour  to 
aco^t  of  nis  hospitality,  forty  five 
thousand  pounds  steriing  a  year  would 
be  paid  them  &om  his  treasury.  Ten 
thousand  pounds  sterling  were  sent  f<H: 
outfit. 

The  liberality  of  Lewis,  however,  was 
p2 
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much  less  rare  and  admirable  tlian  the 
exquisite  delicacy  with  which  he  la- 
boured to  sooth  the  feelings  of  his 
guests  and  to  lighten  the  almost  in- 
Iplerable  weight  of  the  *  obligations 
which  he  laid  upon  them.  He  who  had 
hitherto,  on  all  questions  of  precedence, 
been  sensitive,  Htigious,  insolent,  who 
had  been  more  than  once  ready  to 
plunge  Europe  into  war  rather  than 
concede  the  most  frivolous  point  of 
etiquette,  was  now  punctilious  indeed, 
but  punctilious  for  his  imfortunate 
Mends  against  himself  .  He  gave  orders 
that  Mary  should  receive  all  the  marks 
of  respect  that  had  ever  been  paid  to 
his  own  deceased  wife.  A  question  was 
raised  whether  the  Princes  of  the  House 
of  iSourbon  were  entitled  to  be  indulged 
with  chairs  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen. 
Such  trifles  were  serious  matters  at  the 
old  court  of  Prance.  There  were  pre- 
cedents on  both  sides :  but  Lewis  de- 
cided the  point  against  his  own  blood. 
Some  ladies  of  illustrious  rank  omitted 
the  ceremony  of  kissing  the  hem  of 
Mary's  robe.  Lewis  remarked  the  omis- 
sion, and  noticed  it  in  such  a  voice  and 
with  such  a  look  that  the  whole  peerage 
was  ever  after  ready  to  kiss  her  shoe. 
When  Esther,  just  written  by  Hacine, 
was  acted  at  Saint  Gyr,  Mary  had  the 
seat  of  honour.  James  was  at  her 
right  hand.  Lewis  modestly  placed 
hmiself  on  the  left.  Nay,  he  was  well 
pleased  that,  in  his  own  palace,  an  out- 
cast living  on  his  bounty  should  assume 
the  title  of  King  of  France,  should,  as 
King  of  France,  quarter  the  lilies  wifJi 
the  EngUsh  lions,  and  should,  as  King 
of  France,  dress  in  violet  on  days  of 
court  mourning. 

The  demeanour  of  the  French  nobility 
on  public  occasions  was  absolutely  re- 
gulated by  their  sovereign :  but  it  was 
beyond  even  his  power  to  prevent  them 
from  thinking  freely,  and  from  expres- 
sing what  fiiey  thought,  in  private 
circles,  with  the  keen  and  delicate  wit 
characteristic  of  their  nation  and  of 
their  order.  Their  opinion  of  Mary 
was  favourable.  They  found  her  person 
agreeable  and  her  deportment  digni- 
fied: they  respected  her  courage  and 
her  maternal  affection ;  and  they  pitied 
her  ill  fortune.    But  James  they  re- 


garded with  extreme  contempt  They 
were  disgusted  by  his  insensibility,  bf 
the  cool  way  in  which  he  talked  to 
eveiybody  of  his  ruin,  and  by  the  child- 
ish pleasure  which  he  took  in  the  pomp 
and  luxury  of  Versailles.  This  strange 
apathy  they  attributed,  not  to  philo- 
sophy or  religion,  but  to  stupidity  and 
meanness  of  spirit,  and  remariced  tliat 
nobody  who  hiid  had  the  honour  to  heir 
His  Britannic  Majesty  tell  his  own 
story  could  wonder  that  he  was  at  Saint 
G^rmains  and  his  son  in  law  at  Saint 
James's.* 

In  the  United  Provinces  the  excite- 
ment produced  by  the  tidings  stsMrf 
from  England  was  even  greater  ^SS^Sd 
than  in  France.  This  was  the  i***"*** 
moment  at  which  the  Batavian  fede- 
ration reached  the  highest  point  of 
power  and  glory.  From  the  day  on 
which  the  expedition  sailed,  the  amdetj 
of  the  whole  Dutch  nation  had  heen 
intense.  Never  had  there  been  end 
crowds  in  the  churches.  Never  had  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  preachers  been  so 
ardent.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Hague 
could  not  be  restrained  from  insnhing 
Albeville.  His  house  was  so  doedy 
beset  by  the  populace,  day  and  mg^ 
that  scarcely  any  person  vratned  to 
visit  him ;  and  he  was  afhdd  that  his 
chapel  would  be  burned  to  the  groundt 
As  mail  after  mail  arrived  with  newsof 
the  Prince's  progress,  the  spirits  of  his 
coimtmnen  rose  higher  and  higher; 
and  when  at  length  it  was  known  that 
he  had,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Lofds 
and  of  an  assembly  of  eminent  eom- 
moners,  taken  on  himself  the  execotiTe 
administration,  a  general  o^  of  pride 
and  joy  rose  from  all  the  Dutch  fac- 
tions.  An  extraordinary  mission  yns, 
with  great  speed,  despatched  to  coa- 
gratulate  him.  Dykvelt,  whose  adroit- 
ness and  intimate  knowledge  of  Engfish 
politics  made  his  assistance,  at  siMJi » 
conjuncture,  peculiarly  valuable,  vb 
one  of  the  Ambassadors ;  and  with  hin 
was  joined  Nicholas  Witsen,  a  Bnigo- 

*  My  acoonnt  of  the  reoepticmof  JameitfJ 
his  wife  in  Franoe  is  taJDoidliiedyfroBtv 
letters  of  Madame  deSdyignd  aodtheManoiif 
of  Dangean. 

t  Albevffle  to  Preston,  ^f^  1688,  to 
Mackintosh  Oollection. 
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master  of  Amsterdam,  who  seems  to 
liave  been  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  to  all  Europe  that  the  long 
feud  between  the  House  of  Orange  ana 
the  chief  city  of  Holland  was  at  an  end. 
On  the  eighth  of  January  Dykvelt  and 
Witsen  made  their  appearance  at  "West- 
minster. WiUiam  talked  to  them  with 
a  frankness  and  an  efiusion  of  heart 
which  seldom  appeared  in  his  conver- 
sations with  Englishmen.  His  first 
words  were,  "Well,  and  what  do  our 
friends  at  home  say  now?"  In  truth, 
the  only  applause  by  which  his  stoical 
nature  seems  to  have  been  strongly 
moved  was  the  applause  of  his  dear 
native  country.  Of  his  immense  popu- 
larity in  England  he  spoke  with  cold 
disdain,  and  predicted,  too  truly,  the 
reaction  which  followed.  "  Here,*'  said 
he,  "the  cry  is  all  Hosannah  today, 
and  will,  perhaps,  be  Crucify  tomor- 
iow."» 
On  the  following  day  the  first  mem- 

Hecttonof  ^®™  ^^  ^^^  Convention  were 
mwnbm  choscu.  The  City  of  London 
thacon.  led  the  way,  and  elected,  with- 
Twtion.     ^^^    ^jjy.    (jQutest,   four  great 

merchants  who  were  zealous  Whigs. 
The  King  and  his  adherents  had  hoped 
that  many  returning  officers  would 
treat  the  Prince's  letter  as  a  nullity ; 
hut  the  hope  was  disappointed.  The 
elections  went  on  rapidly  and  smoothly. 
There  were  scarcely  any  contests.  For 
the  nation  had,  during  more  than  a  year, 
heen  kept  in  constant  expectation  of  a 
Parliament.  Writs,  indeed,  had  been 
issued  and  recalled.  Some  constituent 
hodies  had,  imder  those  writs,  actually 
proceeded  to  the  choice  of  representa- 
tives. There  was  scarcely  a  county  in 
^hich  the  gentry  and  yeomanry  had 
not,  many  months  before,  fixed  upon 

*  "'Ti8  hier  nu  Hoaanna:  maar  't  zai, 
^^Uigt,  haast  Eruist  hem,  kroist  hem,  zyn." 
— Witsen,  MS.  in  Wagenaar,  book  bd.  It  is 
an  odd  coincidence  that,  a  very  few  years  be- 
fore, Richard  Duke,  a  Tory  poet,  once  well 
known,  but  now  scarcely  remembered,  except 
^  Johnson's  biographical  sketch,  had  iised 
exactly  the  same  illustration  about  James : 

"  Wm  not  of^Id  the  Jewish  rsbble'i  cry, 
HoMimah  flnt,  and  after  eraeUy  ?  " 

The  Rerieir. 

Despatdi  ot  the  Dutch  Ambassadors  Eztraor- 
^Unazy  Jan.  •^.  1689;  Yon  Oitters,  same 
date.  ^ 


candidates,  good  Protestants,  whom  no 
exertions  must  be  spared  to  cany,  in 
defiance  of  the  King  and  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant;  and  these  candidates  were 
now  generally  returned  without  oppo- 
sition. 

The  Prince  gave  strict  orders  that 
no  person  in  the  public  service  should, 
on  this  occasion,  practise  those  arts 
which  had  brought  so  much  obloquy  on 
the  late  government.  He  especially 
directed  that  no  soldiers  should  be 
suffered  to  appear  in  any  town  where 
an  election  was  going  on.*  His  admirers 
were  able  to  boast,  and  his  enemies 
seem  not  to  have  been  able  to  deny, 
that  the  sense  of  the  constituent  bodies 
was  fairly  taken.  It  is  true  that  he 
risked  little.  The  party  which  was 
attached  to  him  was  triiunphant,  en- 
thusiastic, full  of  life  and  energy.  The 
party  from  which  alone  he  could  ex- 
pect serious  opposition  was  disunited 
and  disheartened,  out  of  humour  with 
itself,  and  still  more  out  of  humour 
with  its  natural  chief.  A  great  majority, 
therefore,  of  the  shires  and  boroughs 
returned  Whig  members. 

It  was.  not  over  England  alone  that 
William's  guardianship  now  Affairs  of 
extended.  Scotland  had  risen  Scotland, 
on  her  tyrants.  All  the  regular  soldiers 
by  whom  she  had  long  been  held  down 
had  been  summoned  by  James  to  his 
help  against  the  Butch  invaders,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  small  force, 
which,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
of  Gtordon,  a  great  Boman  Catholic 
Lord,  garrisoned  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh. Every  mail  which  had  gone 
norShward  during  the  eventful  month  of 
November  had  carried  news  which 
stirred  the  passions  of  the  oppressed 
Scots.  While  the  event  of  the  military 
operations  was  still  doubtful,  there 
were  disturbances  at  Edinburgh;  and 
those  disturbances  became  more  for- 
midable after  James  had  retreated  from 
Salisbuiy.  Great  crowds  assembled  at 
first  by  night,  and  then  b^  broad  day- 
light. Popes  were  pubhdy  burned: 
loud  shouts  were  raised  for  a  free  Par- 
liament: placards  were  stuck  u]^  setting 
prices  on  the  heads  of  the  ministers  of 


*  London  Gazette,  Jan.  7. 1 
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the  CT&wju     Aaaoiag  those  mittBtns 
Perth,  as  fillmg  the  great  |daee  of 
Chaicellor,  bb  standing  high  in  the 
Tojtl  £irTour,  m  an  apostate  from  the 
reformed  faith,  and  as  the  man  who 
had  first  introduced  the  thumbscrew 
into  the  jurisprttdesee  of  his  eountry, 
was  the  most  detested.     His  nerves 
were  weak:  his  spirit  was  abject;  and 
the  only  eourage  which  he  possessed 
waa  that  evil  courage  which  braves  in- 
famy, and  which  looks  steadily  on  the 
torments  oi  others.    His  post^  at  such 
a  time,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Council 
board :  but  his  heart  failed  him ;  and 
he  determined  to  take  refuge  at  his 
country  seat  from  the  danger  which,  as 
he  judged  by  the  looks  and  the  cries  of 
the  fierce  and    resolute    populace  of 
Edinburgh,  was  not  remote^  A  strong 
goard   escorted   him    safe    to  Castle 
Drummond:  but  scarcely  had  he  de- 
parted whMk  the  dty  rose  up.    A  few 
troops  tried  to  suppress  the  insurrieo- 
tion,    but   were    oyerpowered*      The 
palace  of  Holyrood,  which  had  been 
turned  into  a  Boman  Catholic  seminary 
and  printing  house,  was  stormed  and 
sacked.    Huge  heaps  of  Popish  books, 
beads,   crucifixes,   and    pictures  were 
burned  in  the  High  Street.     In  the 
midst  of  the  agitation  came  down  the 
tidings  of    the  King's   fiight      The 
members  of  the  government  gave  up 
all  thought  of  contending  with  the 
popular  fury,  and  changed  sides  with 
a  promptitude   then  common  among 
Scottish  politicians^  The  Privy  Council 
by  one  proclamation  ordered  that  all 
Papists  should  be  disarmed,  and  by 
another  inyited  Protestants  to  muster 
for  the  defence  of  pure  religion.    The 
nation  had  not  waited  £)r  the  calL 
Town  and  country  were  already  up  in 
arms  for  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Nithis- 
dale  and  Clydesdale  were  the  only  re- 
gions in  wfiich  there  was  the  least 
chance  that  the  Boman  Catholics  would 
make  head;  and  both  NithisdaJe  and 
Clydesdale  were  soon  occupied  by  bands 
of  armed  Presbyterians.     Among  the 
insurgents  were  some  fierce  and  moody 
men  who  had  formerly  disowned  Argyle, 
and  who  were  now  equally  eager  to 
disown  William.    His  Highness,  they 
said,  was  plainly  a  malignant.    There  i 


was  not  a  word  about  the  Covenant  in 
his  Declaration.  The  Butch  were  a 
people  with  whom  no  true  servant  sf 
the  Lord  would  unite.  They  eonsofted 
with  Lutherans ;  and  a  Lutheran  wm 
as  much  a  child  of  perdition  ss  t 
Jesuit  The  general  Toiee  of  the  ldig>' 
dottk,  howeyer,  effectually  drowned  tlw 
growl  of  this  hxteful  faction.* 

The  commotion  soon  reached  tke 
neighbourhood  of  Castle  Drumaooi 
Perth  found  that  he  was  no  longer  safe 
among  his  own  servants  and  tenaati. 
He  gave  himself  up  to  an  agony  is 
bitter  as  that  into  which  his  merolesi 
tyranny  had  often  thrown  better  Ben. 
He  wildly  tried  to  find  consolation  in 
the  rites  of  his  new  Church.    He  im- 
portuned his  mriests  for  comfort^  pny*^ 
confessed^  and  communicafted :  hot  his 
&ith  was  weak ;  and  he  owned  t]iat,iB 
spite  of  all  his  devotions,  the  stroi^ 
terrors  of  death  were  upon  him.    At 
this  time  he  learned  that  he  had  a 
chance  of  escaping  on  board  of  a  shb 
which  lay  off  Srentisland.  Hedisgnisea 
himself  as  well  as  he  could,  and,  after 
a  long  and  difficult  journey  by  xafn- 
quented  paths  over  the  OchUl  moim- 
tains,  which  were  then  deep  in  snov, 
he  succeeded  in  embarking:    but,  m 
spite  of  all  his  precautions,  he  had 
been  recognised,  and  the  alarm  had 
been  given.    As  soon  as  it  was  knowi 
that  me  cruel  renegade  was  on  the 
waters,  and  that  he  luid  gold  wiUi  hin^ 
pursuers,  infiamed  at  once  by  hatred 
and  by  avarice;,  were  on  his  track.   A 
skiff,  commanded  by  an  old  buccaneer, 
overtook  the  flying  vessel  and  boarded 
her.     Perth  was  dragged  out  of  the 
hold    on    dedc    in    woman's   dothes, 
stripped,     hustled,     and     plundered. 
Bayonets   were    held    to  his   breast 
Begging  for  life  with  unmanly  cries, 
he  was  hurried  to  the  shore,  and  flung 
into  the  common  gaol  of  Kirkaldj. 
Thence,  by  order  of  the  CouncO  over 
which  he  had  lately  presided,  and  which 
was  filled  with  men  who  had  been  Il8^ 
takers  in  his  guilt,  he  was  jeMwyira  to 
Stirling  Castle.    It  was  on  a  Snndaj, 
during  the  time  of  public  worships  that 

*  The  Sixth  CtoUeotkm  of  Fkpen,  ll»; 
Wodrow,  m.  xiL  4.  App.  150, 151. ;  FaitbfSl 
Contendingf  Dicplayed ;  Burnet,  L  801 
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he  was  ecmYttyed  undev  a  guard  to  his 
;dacd  of  eonfiBement:  but  6T«n  rigid 
Puritans  f(»got  tbs  saaetitj  of  the  £y. 
Tbs  (diurdieB  poured  iorth  their  eon- 
gregatloiis  as  the  toxturear  passed  by, 
and  the  noise  of  threats,  execrations, 
and  screams  of  hatred  acoompaaied 
him  to  the  gate  of  his  prison.* 

Several  eminent  Scotsmen  were  in 
London  when  the  Prince  arriTed  there; 
and  many  others  bow  hastened  thither 
to  pay  their  court  to  him.  On  the 
serenth  of  Jannaiy  he  guested  them 
to  attend  him  at  Whitehall  The 
assemblage  was  Isrpe  and  resj^table. 
The  Buke  of  Hamilton  and  ms  eldest 
son,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  the  ehie£i  of  a 
hooee  of  almost  regal  dignity,  appeared 
at  the  head  of  the  procession^  They 
were  aecompanied  by  thirty  Lords  and 
ahout  eighty  gentlemen  of  note.  William 
desired  them  to  consult  together,  and 
to  let  him  know  in  what  way  he  could 
best  promote  the  wel&re  of  their 
connt^.  He  then  withdrew,  and  left 
them  to  deliberate  unrestrained  by  his 
presence.  They  repaired  to  the  Council 
chamber,  and  put  Hionilton  into  the 
chair.  Thoum  there  seems  to  have 
been  Uttle  diSiHrenoe  of  opinion,  their 
debates  lasted  three  days^  a  &ct  which 
is  sufficiently  eralained  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Sir  ratridc  Hume  was  one 
of  the  debaters.  Arran  yentured  to 
reconmiend  a  negotiation  with  the 
Kins.  Bat  this  motion  was  ill  receiyed 
by  the  mover^s  father  and  by  the  whole 
assembly,,  and  did  not  eyen  find  a 
seeouder.  At  length  resolutions  were 
carried  closely  resembling  the  resolu- 
tions  which  the  English  Lords  and 
Commoners  had  presented  to  the  Prince 
a  few  days  before.  He  was  requested 
to  call  together  a  Conyention  of  the 
Estates  of  Scotland,  to  fix  the  four- 
teenth of  March  lor  ^e  day  of  meeting, 
sod,  till  that  day,  to  take  on  himself 
the  ciyil  and  military  administration. 
To  this  request  he  acceded ;  and  thence- 
forth the  goyemment  of  the  whole 
island  was  in  lus  hands.t 

*  Perth  to  Lady  Errol,  Dec.  29. 1688  ;  to 
Hdfort,  Dec.  21.  1688 ;  Sixtk  OoQection  of 
PBpm,1689. 

t  Bomet,  i.  805.;  Sixth  Collectieii  of  Pi^MTS, 
1689. 


The  dedsiye  moment  i^proachedr 
and  the  agitation  of  the  puUic  ^^^  ^ 
mind  rose  to  the  height.  J^ots  ^*^^ 
of  polidcians  were  whispering     ''"**' 
and  consulting  in  eyexy  put  of  London* 
The  coffeehouses  weie  in  a  ferment 
The  presses  were  hard  at  work.    Of  the 
pamphlets  which  appeared  at  that  timt* 
enough  may  still  be  collected  to  form 
seyeralyolumes;  and  fix>m  those  pamph- 
lets it  is  not  difficult  to  gather  a  correct 
notion  of  the  state  of  parties. 

There  was  a  Te^  small  Action  which 
wished  to  /ecaU  James  without  stipu- 
lations. There  was  also  a  yery  small 
fiietion  which  wished  to  set  up  a  com- 
monwealth, and  to  entrust  the  adminis- 
tration to  a  ooimcil  of  state  under  tho 
presidency  of  the  I^ee  of  Orange. 
But  these  extreme  opinions  were  gene- 
rally held  in  abhorrence.  Nineteen 
twentieths  of  the  nation  consisted  of 
persons  in  whom  loye  of  hereditary 
monarchy  and  loye  of  constitutional 
freedom  were  combined,  though  in 
difierent  proportions,  and  who  were 
equally  opposed  to  the  total  abolition 
of  the  kingly  office  and  to  the  uncon> 
ditional  restoration  of  the  King. 

But,  in  the  wide  interval  which 
separated  the  bigots  who  still  dung 
to  the  doctrines  oi  Filmer  firom  the  en- 
thusiasts who  stUl  dreamed  the  dreams 
of  Harrington,  there  was  room  for  many 
shades  of  opinion.  If  we  neglect  minute 
subdiyisions,  we  shall  find  that  the 
great  miyority  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  Conyention  was  divided  into  four 
bodies.  Three  of  these  bodies  consisted 
of  Tories.  The  Whig  party  fi>rmed  the 
fourth. 

The  amity  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories 
had  not  survived  the  penl  which  had 
produced  it.  On  several  occasions, 
during  the  Prince's  march  from  the 
West,  dissension  had  appeared  among 
his  fc^owers.  While  the  event  of  his 
•enterprise  was  doubtful,  that  dissension 
had,  by  his  skilful  management,  been 
easily  quieted.  But,  from  the  day  on. 
which  he  entered  Saint  James's  palace 
in  triumph,  such  management  could  no 
longer  be  practised.  His  victory,  by 
relieving  the  nation  from  the  strone 
dread  of  Popish  tyranny,  had  deprivea 
him  of  half  his  influence.    Old  anti*- 
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pathies,  which  had  slept  when  Bishops 
were  in  the  Tower,  when  Jesuits  were 
at  the  Council  board,  when  loyal  clergy- 
men were  deprived  of  their  bread  by 
scores,  when  loyal  gentlemen  were  put 
out  of  the  commission  of  the  peace  by 
hundreds,  were  again  strong  and  active. 
The  Boyalist  shuddered  at  the  thought 
that  he  was  allied  with  all  that  fi^m 
his  youth  up  he  had  most  hated,  with 
old  parliamentaorjr  Captains  who  had 
stormed  his  country  house,  with  old 
parliamentary  Commissioners  who  had 
sequestrated  his  estate,  with  men  who 
had  plotted  the  Bye  House  butcheiy 
and  headed  theWestem  rebellion.  That 
beloved  Church,  too,  for  whose  sake  he 
had,  after  a  painful  struggle,  broken 
through  his  allegiance  to  the  throne,* 
was  she  really  in  safety  ?  Or  had  he 
rescued  her  from  one  enemy  only  that 
she  might  be  exposed  to  another  ?  The 
Popish  priests,  indeed,  were  in  exile, 
in  hiding,  or  in  prison.  No  Jesuit  or 
Benedictine  who  valued  his  life  now 
dared  to  show  himself  in  the  habit  of 
his  order.  But  the  Presbyterian  and 
Independent  teachers  went  in  long 
prpcession  to  salute  the  chief  of  the 
government,  and  were  as  graciously 
received  as  the  true  successors  of  the 
Apostles.  Some  schismatics  avowed  the 
hope  that  every  fence  which  excluded 
them  from  ecclesiastical  preferment 
would  soon  be  levelled;  that  the  Arti- 
cles would  be  softened  down ;  that  the 
Liturgy  would  be  garbled ;  that  Christ- 
mas would  cease  to  be  a  feast;  that 
Gt)od  Friday  would  cease  to  be  a  fast ; 
that  canons  on  whom  no  Bishop  had 
ever  laid  his  hand  would,  without  the 
sacred  vestment  of  white  linen,  distri- 
bute, in  the  choirs  of  Cathedrals,  the 
eucharistic  bread  and  wine  to  commtmi- 
cants  lolling  on  benches.  The  Prince, 
indeed,  was  not  afanatical  Presbyterian; 
but  he  was  at  best  a  Latitudinarian. 
He  had  no  scruple  about  communicat- 
ing in  the  Anglican  form ;  but  he  cared 
not  in  what  form  other  people  com- 
municated. His  wife,  it  was  to  be 
feared,  had  imbibed  too  much  of  his 
spirit.  Her  conscience  was  under  the 
direction  of  Burnet.  She  heard  preachers 
of  different  Protestant  sects.  She  had 
recently  said  that  she  saw  no  essential 


difference  between  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  other  reformed  Chnrdiesw* 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  the 
Cavaliers  should,  at  this  oonjunctaie, 
follow  the  example  set  hj  their  ffithen 
in  1641,  should  draw  on  from  Bound- 
heads  and  sectaries,  and  should,  in 
spite  of  all  the  faults  of  the  hereditaiy 
monarch,  uphold  the  cause  of  heredi- 
tary monarchy. 

The  body  which  was  animated  hj 
these  sentiments  was  large  and  respect- 
able. It  included  about  one  half  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  about  one  third  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  m^ority  of  the 
country  gentlemen,  and  at  least  nine 
tenths  of  the  clergy ;  but  it  was  ton 
by  dissensions,  ana  beset  on  every  side 
by  difficulties. 

One  section  of  this  great  party,  a 
section  which  was  especially  gi^gMet 
strong  among  divines,  and  of  i>*»- 
which  Sherlock  was  the  chief  oigan, 
wished  that  a  negotiation  shoold  be 
opened  with  James,  and  that  he  shoold 
be  invited  to  return  to  Whitehall  on 
such  conditions  as  might  fully  secme 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution 
of  the  realin.t  It  is  evident  that  thi3 
plan,  though  strenuously  supported  by 
the  clergy,  was  altogether  inconsisteDt 
with  the  doctrines  much  the  dexg^had 
been  teaching  during  many  years.  It 
was,  in  truth,  an  attempt  to  make  a 
middle  way  where  there  was  no  room  for 
a  middle  way,  to  effect  a  compromise 
between  two  things  which  do  not  admit 
of  compromise,  resistance  and  nonresiat- 
ance.  The  Tories  had  £>rmerly  taken 
their  stand  on  the  principle  of  uonre- 
sistance.  But  that  eround  most  of  them 
had  now  abandoned  and  were  not  dis- 
posed again  to  occupy.  The  Cavaliers  of 
England  had,  as  a  class,  been  so  de^y 
concerned,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  tho 
late  rising  against  the  King,  tfuit  thej 
could  not^  for  very  shame,  talk  at  that 
moment  about  the  sacred  duty  of 
obeying  Nero;  nor,  indeed,  were  they 
disposed  to  recall  the  prince  nndor 
whose  misgovemment  they  had  suffered 
so  much,  without  exacting  from  him 

•  Albeyille,  Nov.  A.  1688. 

t  See  the  pamphlet  entitled  Letter  to  i 
Member  of  the  Convention,  and  the  answer, 
1689 ;  Burnet,  i.  809, 
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tenns  which  might  make  it  impossible 
for  him  again  to  abuse  his  power. 
They  were,  therefore,  in  a  false  position. 
Their  old  theory,  sound  or  unsound, 
was  at  least  complete  and  coherent.  If 
that  theory  were  sound,  the  King  ought 
U)  be  immediately  invited  back,  and 
permitted,  if  such  were  his  pleasure,  to 
put  Seymour  and  Danby,  the  Bishop  of 
London  and  the  Bishop  of  Bristol^  to 
death  for  high  treason,  to  reestablish 
the  Ecdesiastical  Commission,  to  fill 
the  Church  with  Popish  dignitaries, 
and  to  place  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  Popish  officers.  But  if,  as  the 
Tories  themselves  now  seemed  to  con- 
fess, that  theory  was  unsound,  why  treat 
with  the  King?  If  it  was  admitted 
that  he  might  lawfully  be  excluded  till 
he  gave  satisfactory  guarantees  for  the 
security  of  the  constitution  in  Church 
and  State,  it  was  not  easy  to  deny  that 
he  might  lawfidly  be  excluded  for  ever. 
For  what  satisfectory  guarantee  could 
he  give  ?  How  was  it  possible  to  draw 
up  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  language 
dearer  than  the  language  of  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  which  required  that  the 
Dean  of  Christchurch  should  be  a  Pro- 
testant? How  was  it  possible  to  put 
any  promise  into  words  stronger  than 
those  in  which  James  had  repeatedly 
declared  that  he  would  strictly  respect 
the  legal  rights  of  the  Anglican  clergy  ? 
If  law  or  honour  could  have  bound  him, 
he  would  never  have  been  forced  to  fly 
from  his  kingdom.  If  neither  law  nor 
honour  could  bind  him,  could  he  safely 
he  permitted  to  return  ? 

It  is  probable,  however,  that,  in  spite 
of  these  arguments,  a  motion  for  open- 
ing a  negotiation  with  James  would 
hare  been  made  in  the  Convention,  and 
would  have  been  supported  by  the  great 
body  of  Tories,  had  he  not  been,  on  this 
as  on  eveiT  other  occasion,  his  own  worst 
enemy.  Every  post  which  arrived  from 
Saint  Germains  brought  intelligence 
which  damped  the  ardour  of  his  adhe- 
rents. He  did  not  think  it  worth  his 
while  to  feign  regret  for  his  past  errors, 
or  to  promise  amendment.  He  put 
forth  a  manifesto,  telling  his  people  that 
it  had  been  his  constant  care  to  govern 
them  with  justice  and  moderation,  and 
that  they  had  been  cheated  into  ruin 


by  imaginary  grievances.*  The  effect 
of  his  folly  and  obstinacy  was  that  those 
who  were  most  desirous  to  see  him  re- 
stored to  his  throne  on  fair  conditions 
felt  that,  b^  proposing  at  that  moment 
to  treat  with  him,  they  should  ix^jure 
the  cause  which  they  wished  to  serve. 
They  therefore  determined  to  g^ncroft't 
coalesce  with  another  body  of  ?>•»• 
Tories  of  whom  Sancroft  was  the  chief. 
Sancroft  fancied  that  he  had  found  out 
a  device  by  which  provision  might  be 
made  for  the  government  of  the  country 
without  recalling  James,  and  yet  with- 
out despoiling  Imn  of  his  crown.  This 
device  was  a  Regency.  The  most  un- 
compromising of  those  divines  who  had 
inculcated  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedi- 
ence had  never  maintained  that  such 
obedience  was  due  to  a  babe  or  to  a 
madman.  It  was  universally  acknow- 
ledged that,  when  the  rightful  sove- 
reign was  intellectually  incapable  of 
pejrfbrming  his  office,  a  deputy  might 
be  appointed  to  act  in  his  stead,  and 
that  any  person  who  should  resist  the 
deputy,  and  should  ple-ad  as  an  excuse  for 
domg  so  the  command  of  a  prince  who 
was  in  the  cradle,  or  who  was  raving, 
would  justly  incur  the  penalties  of 
rebellion.  Stupidity,  perverseness,  and 
superstition, — such  was  the  reasoning 
of  the  Primate, — ^had  made  James  as 
unfit  to  rule  his  dominions  as  any  child 
in  swaddling  clothes,  or  as  any  maniac 
who  was  grinning  and  chattering  in  the 
straw  of  Bedlam.  That  course  must 
therefore  be  taken  which  had  been  taken 
when  Henry  the  Sixth  was  an  infant, 
and  again  when  he  became  lethargic. 
James  could  not  be  King  in  effect :  but 
he  must  still  continue  to  be  King  in 
semblance.  Writs  must  still  run  in  his 
name.  His  image  and  superscription 
must  still  appear  on  the  coin  and  on 
the  G^reat  SeaL  Acts  of  Parliament 
must  still  be  called  from  the  years  of 
his  reign.  But  the  administration  must 
be  taken  from  him  and  confided  to  a 
Regent  named  by  the  Estates  of  the 
Realm.  In  this  way,  Sancroft  gravely 
maintained,  the  people  would  remain 
true  to  their  allegiance:  the  oaths  of 

«  Letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  Jan. 
^.  1  C8| ;  Clarendon's  Diary,  Jan.  ^. 
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fealty  which  they  had  sworn  to  their 
King  would  be  strictly  observed;  said 
the  most  (Orthodox  Chnrehmen  might, 
without  any  scruple  of  oonseienoe^  take 
office  under  the  Begent.* 

The  opinion  of  Sancroft  had  great 
weight  with  the  whoU  Tory  party,  and 
especially  with  the  clergy.  A  week 
before  the  day  for  which  the  Oonyen- 
tion  had  been  smmnoned,  a  grave  party 
assembled  at  Lambeth  Palace,  heard 
prayers  in  the  ehapel,  dined  with  the 
Primate,  and  then  eonsolted  on  the 
state  of  public  affiurs.  Four  soffiawans 
of  the  Archbishop,  who  had  sharw  Ins 
perils  and  his  glory  in  the  precec^ng 
summer,  were  present.  The  Eoris  of 
Clarendon  ana  Ailesbury  reprosented 
the  Tory  laity.  The  unanimous  sense 
of  the  meetmg  appeared  to  be  that 
those  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  alle^ 
giance  to  James  might  justifiably  with- 
draw their  obedience  fh>m  him,  bat 
could  not  with  a  safo  conscience  call 
any  other  by  the  name  of  King.f 

*  It  BoeniB  Inendibld  that  any  man  should 
really  have  been  imposed  npon  by  sach  non- 
sense. I  therefore  think  it  right  to  auote 
Sancroft's  words,  whidi  are  still  extant  m  his 
own  handwriting  :— 

"  The  poUtical  capacity  or  anthorfty  of  the 
King,  and  his  name  in  the  goTemment,  are 
perfect  and  cannot  fail ;  but  his  i)erson  being 
homan  and  mortal,  and  not  otherwise  pri-vi- 
leged  than  the  rent  of  mankind,  is  sabjeet  to 
all  the  defects  and  failings  of  it.  His  may 
therefore  be  incapable  of  directing  the  goyem- 
ment  and  dispensing  the  public  treasure,  &c. 
cither  by  abscmoe,  l^  infanoy,  lunacy,  deliracrf , 
or  apathy,  whetlier  by  nature  or  casual  in* 
firmity.  or  lastly,  by  some  invincible  pr^u- 
dices  of  mind,  contracted  and  fixed  by  educa- 
tion and  haMt,  with  unalteraUa  resolutions 
Buperindnoed,  in  matteiv  wholly  inoonsistent 
and  incompatible  with  the  laws,  religion, 
peace,  and  true  jtolicj  of  the  kingdom.  In  all 
these  cases  (I  say)  there  must  be  some  one  or 
more  persons  appointed  to  supply  such  defect, 
and  vicariously  to  him,  and  hr  his  power  and 
authority,  to  direct  public  afnirs.  And  this 
done,  I  say  further,  that  all  proceedings, 
authorities,  commissions,  grants,  &o.  issued  as 
f orm^ly,  are  legal  and  valid  to  all  intents, 
and  the  people's  allegiance  is  the  same  stiU, 
their  oaths  and  obligations  no  way  thwarted. 
.....  So  long  as  the  government  moves  by 
the  King's  authority,  and  in  his  name,  all  those 
sacred  ties  and  settled  forms  of  proceedings 
are  kept,  and  no  man's  conscience  burthened 
with  anything  he  needs  scruple  to  undertake." 
Tanner  liSS. ;  Doyly's  Life  of  Saacroft.  It 
was  not  altogether  without  reason  that  the 
creatures  of  James  made  themselves  merry 
with  the  good  Archbishop's  English. 

t  Evelyn,  Jan.  15. 168|. 


Urns  two  sections  of  the  Tory  ptftj, 
a  section  which  looked  forwiid  pi,^^ 
to  an  SGeommodatiim  with  v^^ 
James,  and  a  section  whieh  Iras  opposed 
to  any  such  aeeommodation,  agreed  h 
siupporti^  the  ^aa  of  Begeney.  JM 
A  third  section,  which,  tb<mf^  not  roj 
numerous,  had  great  weight  and  infti- 
esce,  recommended  a  Teiy  diflenot 
plan.  The  leaders  of  tins  small  Ind 
were  Banby  and  the  Kshop  of  Loadon 
in  the  House  of  Lords^  send  &x  Botot 
Sawyer  in  the  House  of  CommoiHi 
They  eonc^ed  that  they  bad  fbimd 
out  a  way  of  effecting  a  complete  lero* 
lution  under  strictly  legal  fbrms.  It 
was  contiaiy  to  aU  principle^  Huj  said, 
that  the  King  should  be  deposed  by  Ids 
subjects ;  nor  was  it  necesseoy  to  ispost 
him.  He  had  himself  by  his  t^ 
abdicated  his  power  and  dignity.  A 
demise  had  actually  taken  T£iee.  M 
constitutional  lawyers  held  that  ^ 
throne  of  England  could  not  be  one 
moment  vacant.  The  next  heir  bad 
therefore  succeeded.  Who,  then,  vas 
the  next  heir?  As  to  the  in£yitirfai> 
had  been  carried  into  Frttnee^  his  en- 
trance into  the  world  had  been  attended 
by  many  suspicious  drcumstanoes.  It 
was  due  to  the  other  membem  of  fiie 
royal  family  and  to  the  nation  tiist 
all  doubts  should  be  cieared  up.  An 
inrestigation  had  been  aokemi^  de- 
manded, in  the  name  of  the  Prinoesi  of 
Orange,  by  her  husband,  and  would 
hare  been  instituted  if  the  parties  irho 
were  accused  of  fraud  had  not  taim 
a  course  which,  in  any  ordinary  eise^ 
would  hare  been  considered  as  a  de- 
cisive proof  of  guilt.  They  had  sot 
chosen  to  await  tne  issue  a(  a  solemn 
parHamentaiy  proceeding:  they  had 
stolen  away  into  a  foreign  coimtiT: 
they  had  e&ened  with  them  the  child: 
they  had  carried  with  them  all  those 
French  and  Italian  women  of  the  bed- 
chamber who,  if  there  had  been  final 
play,  must  have  been  privy  to  it,  aad 
who  ought  therefore  to  nave  been  soh* 
jected  to  a  rigorous  cross  examinatioo. 
To  admit  the  boy's  daim  without  in- 
quiry was  impossiUe;  and  those  vbo 
called  themselves  his  parents  had  madB 
inquiry  impossible.  Judgment  must 
therefore  go  against  him  byde£i^ 
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If  he  WM  wnmged,  he  was  wronged, 
not  bj  the  natioD,  but  by  those  whose 
stru^  conduet  at  the  time  of  his  birth 
bid  justified  the  nation  in  demanding 
inrestigation,  and  who  had  then  ftrdded 
iiiTMitigationbj  flight  He  might  theve- 
ion,  wkh  perfect  equity,  be  considered 
as  a  pietrader.  And  tiius  the  crown 
had  legally  deTolved  on  the  Princess  of 
Oraage.  She  was  actually  Queen  Bes- 
nant  The  Houses  had  nothing  to  do 
butto  proclaim  her.  She  mighty  if  such 
wen  her  |deasurey  make  her  husband 
her  first  minister,  and  might  e^en,  with 
the  consent  of  Parliament^  bestow  oa 
him  the  title  of  King. 

The  persons  who  preferred  this 
scheioe  to  any  other  were  few ;  and  it 
vas  eertain  to  be  opposed,  both  by  all 
vho  still  h<a&  any  good  will  to  James, 
and  by  all  the  adherents  of  William. 
Yet  Danby,  confident  in  his  own  know- 
ledge of  parliamentary  tactics,  and  well 
swaie  how  much,  when  great  parties 
are  nearly  balanced,  a  small  flying 
squadron  can  effect,  was  not  without 
h(^  of  being  able  to  keep  the  etent 
of  the  contest  in  suspense  till  both 
Wgs  and  Tories,  despairing  of  com* 
plete  Tictoiy,  and  afraid  of  the  oonse" 
quences  of  delay,  should  suffer  him  to 
act  as  umpire.  Nor  is  it  impossible 
that  he  might  have  succeeded  if  his 
e&rts  had  been  seconded,  nay,  if  they 
had  not  been  counteracted,  by  her 
whom  he  wished  to  raise  to  the  height 
of  human  greatness.  Quicksighted  as 
he  was  and  versed  in  affairs,  he  was 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  character  of 
Maiy,  and  of  the  feeling  with  which 
she  regarded  her  husbcmd;  nor  was 
her  old  preceptor,  Compton,  better  in- 
formed. "William's  manners  were  dry 
and  cold ;  his  constitution  was  infirm, 
^  his  temper  by  no  means  bland :  he 
was  not  a  man  who  would  commonly 
be  thonght  likely  to  inspire  a  fine 
young  woman  of  twenty  six  with  a 
^lent  passion.  It  was  known  that  he 
had  not  always  been  strictly  constant 
to  his  -wife ;  and  talebearers  had  re- 
ported that  she  did  not  live  happily 
with  him.  The  most  acute  politicians 
therefore  never  suspected  that,  with  all 
his  faults,  he  had  obtained  such  an 
empire  over  her  heart  as  princes  the 


most  renowned  for  their  success  in  gal- 
lantly, Francis  the  First  and  Henry 
the  Fourth,  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  and 
Charles  the  Second,  had  never  obtained 
over  the  heart  of  any  woman,  and  that 
the  three  langdoms  of  her  forefathers 
were  valuable  in  her  estimation  chiefly 
because,  by  bestowing  them  on  him, 
she  could  prove  to  lum  the  intensity 
and  disinterestedness  of  her  affection. 
Danby,  in  profound  ignorance  of  her 
sentiments,  assured  her  that  he  would 
defend  her  rights,  and  that,  if  she 
would  support  him,  he  hoped  to  place 
her  alone  on  the  throne.* 

The  course  of  the  Whies,  meanwhile, 
was  simple  and  consistent  Th«wiat 
Their  doctrine  was  that  the  v^»*^ 
foundation  of  our  government  was  a 
contract  expressed  on. one  side  by  the 
oatb  of  all^^iancs,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  coronation  oath,  and  that  the  duties 
imposed  by  this  contract  were  mutuaL 
They  held  that  a  soveivian  who  grossly 
abused  hia  power  mignt  law^y  be 
withstood  and  dethron^  by  his  people. 
That  James  had  grossly  abused  his 

Ewas  not  disputed ;  and  the  whole 
parW  was  ready  to  pronounce 
e  had  forfeited  it  Whether  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  supposititious,  waa 
a  point  not  worth  discussing.  There 
were  now  &Lr  stronger  reasons  than  any 
which  could  be  drawn  from  the  circum- 
stances of  his  birth  for  excluding  him 
from  the  throne.  A  child,  brought  to 
the  royal  eouch  in  a  warmix^  pan, 
might  possibly  prove  a  good  King  of 
England.  But  there  oomd  be  no  such 
hope  for  a  child  educated  by  a  £&ther 
who  was  the  most  stupid  and  obstinate 
of  tyrants,  in  a  foreign  country,  the  seat 
of  despotism  and  superstition;  in  a 
country  where  the  last  traces  of  liberty 
had  disappe^ared ;  where  the  Stated 
General  had  ceased  to  meet;  where 
Parliaments  had  long  registered  with- 
out one  remonstrance  the  most  oppres- 
sive edicts  of  the  sovereign;  where 
valour,  genius,  learning,  seemed  to  exist 
only  for  the  purpose  of  aggrandising  a 
single  man ;  where  adulation  was  the 

•  Clarendon's  Diary,  December  24.  1«88  J 
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main  business  of  the  press,  the  pulpit, 
and  the  stage;  and  where  one  chief 
subject  of  adulation  was  the  barbarous 
persecution  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
Was  the  boy  likely  to  learn,  under  such 
tuition  and  in  sudi  a  situation,  respect 
for  the  institutions  of  his  native  land  ? 
Could  it  be  doubted  that  he  would  be 
brought  up  to  be  the  slave  of  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Bourbons,  and  that  he 
would  be,  if  possible,  more  bitterly  pre- 
judiced than  any  preceding  Stuart 
against  the  laws  of  England? 

Nor  did  the  Whigs  think  that,  situ- 
ated as  the  counti^  then  was,  a  depar- 
ture fix>m  the  ordinary  rule  of  succes- 
sion was  in  itself  an  evil  They  were 
of  opinion  that,  till  that  rule  had  been 
broken,  the  doctrines  of  indefeasible 
hereditary  right  and  passive  obedience 
would  be  pleasing  to  the  Court,  would 
be  inculcated  by  flie  clergy,  and  would 
retain  a  strong  hold  on  the  public  mind. 
The  notion  would  still  prevail  that  the 
kingly  office  is  the  ordinance  of  Gk>d  in- 
a  sense  different  from  that  in  which  all 
government  is  his  ordinance.  It  was 
plain  that,  till  this  superstition  was 
extinct,  the  constitution  could  never  be 
secure.  For  a  really  limited  monarchy 
cannot  long  exist  in  a  society  which 
regards  monarchy  as  something  divine, 
and  the  limitations  as  mere  human  in- 
ventions. Royalty,  in  order  that  it 
might  exist  in  perfect  harmony  with 
our  liberties,  must  be  unable  to  show 
any  higher  or  more  venerable  title  than 
that  bv  which  we  hold  our  liberties. 
The  King  must  be  henceforth  regarded 
as  a  magistrate,  a  great  magistrate  in- 
deed and  highly  to  be  honoured,  but 
subject,  like  all  other  magistrates,  to 
the  law,  and  deriving  his  power  from 
heaven  in  no  other  sense  than  that  in 
which  the  Lords  and  the  Commons 
may  be  said  to  derive  their  power  from 
heaven.  The  best  way  of  effecting  this 
salutary  change  would  be  to  interrupt 
the  course  of  descent.  Under  sove- 
reigns who  would  consider  it  as  little 
short  of  high  treason  to  preach  non- 
resistance  and  the  patriarchal  theory 
of  government^  under  sovereigns  whose 
authority,  springing  from  resolutions 
of  the  two  Houses,  could  never  rise 
higher  than  its  source,  there  would  be  | 


little  risk  of  oppression  sudi  as  liad 
compelled  two  generations  of  EDgli^ 
men  to  rise  in  arms  against  two  goie- 
rations  of  Stuarts.  On  l^ese  grooBds 
the  Whigs  were  prepared  to  dedare  tite 
throne  vacant,  to  fill  it  by  election,  and 
to  impose  on  the  prince  of  their  choice 
such  conditions  as  might  secure  the 
countiy  against  misgovemment. 

The  time  for  the  decision  of  these 
great  questions  had  now  ar-  ^^^^^^ 
rived.  At  break  of  day,  on  the  tbecoo. 
twenty-second  of  January,  the  iSlSg 
House  of  Commons  was  crowd-  ^^ST* 
ed  with  knights  and  burgesses.  JJjJJ^ 
On  the  benches  appeared  many 
faces  which  had  been  well  known  in 
that  place  during  the  reign  of  Charies 
the  Second,  but  had  not  been  seen  theie 
under  his  successor.  Most  of  those 
Tory  squires,  and  of  those  needy  re- 
tainers of  the  court,  who  had  been  re- 
turned in  multitudes  to  the  Parliament 
of  1685,  had  given  place  to  the  men  of 
the  old  countiy  party,  the  men  iHiohad 
driven  the  Cabid  from  power,  idio  had 
carried  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and 
who  had  sent  up  the  Exclusion  Bill  to 
the  Lords.  Among  them  was  Povle, 
deeply  read  in  the  history  and  lav  of 
Paniament,  and  distinguished  by  the 
species  of  eloquence  which  is  readied 
when  grave  questions  are  to  be  solemnly 
brought  under  the  notice  of  senates, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  versed  io 
European  politics,  and  gifted  wi&  a 
vehement  and  piercing  logic  which  had 
often,  when,  after  a  long  sitting,  the 
candles  had  been  lighted,  rousM  the 
languishing  House,  and  decided  the 
event  of  the  debate.  There,  too,  vas 
William  Sacheverell,  an  orator  whoee 
great  parliamentary  abilities  were,  maoj 
years  later,  a  favourite  theme  of  old 
men  who  lived  to  see  the  conflicts  of 
Walpole  and  Pulteney.*  With  theee 
eminent  persons  was  joined  Sir  Bobat 
Clayton,  the  wealthiest  merchant  of 
London,  whose  palace  in  the  Old  Jewiy 
surpassed  in  splendour  the  aristocrati- 
cal  mansions  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Pi^ 
and  Covent  Garden,  whose  villa  among 
the  Surrey  hiUs  was  described  as  * 
garden  of  Eden,  whose  banquets  ried 
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with  those  ofkings,  and  whose  judicious 
mnnificence,  still  attested  by  numerous 
public  monuments,  had  obtainedforhim 
in  the  annals  of  the  City  a  place  second 
only  to  that  of  Gresham.  In  the  Par- 
liament which  met  at  Oxford  in  1681, 
Clayton  had,  as  member  for  the  capital, 
and  at  the  request  of  his  constituents, 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill  of 
Exclusion,  and  had  been  seconded  by 
Lord  Eossell.  In  1685  the  City,  de- 
prived of  its  franchises  and  governed 
by  the  creatures  of  the  Court,  had  re- 
tamed  four  Tory  representatives.  But 
the  old  charter  had  now  been  restored ; 
and  Clayton  had  been  again  chosen  by 
acclamation.*  Nor  must  John  Birch 
be  passed  over.  He  had  begun  life  as 
a  carter,  but  had,  in  the  dvil  wars,  left 
his  team,  had  turned  soldier,  had  risen 
to  the  ruik  of  Colonel  in  the  army  of 
the  Commonwealth,  had,  in  high  fiscal 
offices,  shown  great  talents  for  business, 
had  sate  many  years  in  Parliament, 
and,  though  retaining  to  the  last  the 
rough  manners  and  plebeian  dialect  of 
his  youth,  had,  by  strong  sense  and 
mother  wit,  gained  the  ear  of  the  Com- 
mons, and  was  regarded  as  a  formidable 
opponent  by  the  most  accomplished 
debaters  of  nis  timcf  These  were  the 
most  conspicuous  among  the  veterans 
who  now,  after  a  long  seclusion,  re- 
tained to  public  life.  But  they  were 
all  speedily  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
two  younger  Whigs,  who,  on  this  great 
day,  took  their  seats  for  the  first  time, 
who  soon  rose  to  the  highest  honours 
of  the  state,  who  weathered  together 
the  fiercest  storms  of  faction,  and  who 
having  been  long  and  widely  renowned 
as  statesmen,  as  orators,  and  as  muni- 
ficent patrons  of  genius  and  learning, 
died,  within  a  few  months  of  each 
other,  soon  after  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick.  These  were 
Charles  Montague  and  John  Somers. 

One  other  name  must  be  mentioned, 
a  name  then  known  only  to  a  smaU 
circle  of  philosophers,  but  now  pro- 
nounced beyond  the  Ganges  and  the 
Mississippi  with  reverence  exceeding 

*  Evelyn's  Diary,  September  26. 1672,  Oc- 
tober 12.  1679,  July  18.  1700  ;  Seymour's 
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that  which  is  paid  to  the  memory  of 
the  greatest  warriors  and  rulers.  Among 
the  crowd  of  silent  members  appeared 
the  majestic  forehead  and  pensive  face 
of  Isaac  Newton.  The  renowned  Uni- 
versity on  which  his  genius  had  already 
begun  to  impress  a  peculiar  character, 
still  plainly  discernible  after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty 
years,  had  sent  him  to  the  Convention ; 
and  he  sate  there,  in  his  modest  greats 
ness,  the  unobtrusive  but  unflinching 
friend  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

The  first  act  of  the  Commons  was  to 
choose  a  Speaker;  and  the  choice  of 
choice  which  they  made  indi-  *  Speaker, 
cated  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken 
their  opinion  touching  the  great  ques- 
tions which  they  were  about  to  decide. 
Down  to  the  very  eve  of  the  meeting,  it 
had  been  understood  that  Seymour 
would  be  placed  in  the  chair.  He  had 
formerly  sate  there  during  several 
years.  He  had  great  and  various  titles 
to  consideration;  descent,  fortune, 
knowledge,  experience,  eloquence.  He 
had  long  been  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
band  of  members  from  the  "Western 
counties.  Though  a  Tory,  he  had  in 
the  last  Parliament  headed,  with  con- 
spicuous ability  and  courage,  the  oppo- 
sition to  Popery  and  arbitrary  power. 
He  had  been  among  the  first  gentlemen 
who  had  repaired  to  the  Dutch  head 
quarters  at  Exeter,  and  had  been  the 
author  of  that  Association  by  which  the 
Prince's  adherents  had  boimd  them- 
selves to  stand  or  fall  together.  But, 
a  few  hours  before  the  houses  met,  a 
rumour  was  spread  that  Seymour  was 
against  declaring  the  throne  vacant. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  benches  had 
filled,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  who  repre- 
sented Hampshire,  stood  up,  and  pro- 
posed that  Powle  should  be  Speaker. 
Sir  Vere  Fane,  member  for  Kent,  se- 
conded the  motion.  A  plausible  objec- 
tion might  have  been  raised;  for  it 
was  known  that  a  petition  was  about 
to  be  presented  agamst  Powle's  return : 
but  the  general  cry  of  the  House  called 
him  to  the  chair;  and  the  Tories 
thought  it  prudent  to  acquiesce.*    The 
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maee  was  then  laid  on  the  table ;  the 
list  of  members  was  called  orer ;  and 
the  names  of  the  de£anlten  were  noted. 

Heaowhile  the  Peers,  about  a  hun- 
dred in  number,  had  met,  had  chosen 
Halifax  to  be  th^  SpealLer,  and  had 
^ippointed  sey^:al  eminent  lawyers  to 
peiform  the  functions  whidi,  in  regular 
Parliaments,  belong  to  the  Judges. 
There  was,  in  the  course  of  that  day, 
firequent  communication  between  the 
Houses.  They  joined  in  requesting 
that  the  Prince  would  continue  to  ad- 
minister the  goyemment  till  he  should 
hear  further  &om  them,  in  ^qyresaing 
to  him  their  gratitude  for  the  deUye- 
rance  which  he,  under  God,  had  wrou^ 
for  the  nation,  end  in  directing  that  the 
thirty-first  of  January  diould  be  ob- 
served as  a  day  of  thanksgivingfor  that 
deliverance.* 

Thus  far  no  difference  of  opinion  had 
appeared :  hut  both  sides  were  preper- 
ing  for  the  conflict  The  Tories  were 
strong  in  the  Upper  House,  and  weak 
in  the  Lower ;  and  they  knew  that,^t 
such  a  conjuncture,  the  House  which 
should  be  the  first  to  come  to  a  resolu- 
tion would  have  a  great  advantage  over 
the  other.  There  was  not  the  least 
chance  that  the  Commons  would  send 
up  to  the  Lords  a  vote  in  favour  of  the 
pW  of  Begency :  but,  if  su,ch  a  vote 
were  sent  down  from  the  Lords  to  the 
Commons,  it  was  not  absolutely  impos- 
sible that  many  even  of  the  Whig  re- 
presentatives of  the  -people  might  be 
disposed  to  acquiesce  rather  than  take 
the  grave  responsibility  of  causing  dis- 
cord and  delay  at  a  crisis  which  required 
union  and  e3q>edition.  The  Commons 
had  determined  thaf^  on  Monday  the 
twenty-eighth  of  January,  they  would 
take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 
nation.  The  Tory  Lords  therefore  pro- 
posed, on  Friday  the  twenty-fifth,  to 
enter  instantly  on  the  great  business 
for  which  they  had  been  called  together. 
But  their  motives  were  clearly  discerned 
and  their  tactics  frustrated  by  Halifax, 
who,  ever  since  his  return  &om  Hun- 
gerford,  had  seen  that  the  settlement 
of  the  government  could  be  effected  on 

*  Lords'  and  Commons'  Journals,  Jan.  22. 
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Whigprinciples  esly,  aadwho  hadliuie- 
fore,  &r  the  time,  allied  hinself  doidy 
with  the  Whigs.  DevoBdibeBio^tbit 
Tuesday  the  twentj^ninth  abtmlA  be 
the  da.y.  ^By  that  time,"  he  said  vith 
mooe  truth  Ihan  diaeretMO,  ^we  mr 
have  some  li^ts  £eom  bck>w  wUeh 
may  be  usefid  for  our  gwdaaoe."  His 
motion  waseanaed;  but  hislaognsgtvis 
severely  censured  by  some  ci  Ms  fandier 
peers  as  derogatory  to  their  oider.* 

On  the  twent^-«i^itfa  the  Commaui 
resolved  themselves  into  a  p^^^. 
Committee  of  the  whole  House.  *••»>•( 
A  member  "^o  had,  more  than  ***"•**** 
thirty  years  befofre,  been  one  of  Csob- 
well's  Lords,  Bichazd  Hampden,  son  d 
the  illui^ous  leader  of  theBouodheiii, 
and  falher  of  theunhappy  man  i^  had, 
by  large  bribes  and  degrading  sahiia- 
sions,  nanowly  escaped  witii  life  bvm 
the  vengeance  of  James,  was  placed  is 
the  d^air,  and  the  gveai  dehate  begn. 

It  was  soon  eivident  that  an  ant- 
whelming  migoiity  C(»side3»d  Jmms 
as  no  long^  King.  Gilbert  Dolba, 
son  of  a  1^  Archbishop  of  Toik,  wu 
the  first  who  dedared  himself  to  be  of 
that  opinion.  He  was  si^ypotted  by 
many  members,  particularly  by  the  bald 
and  Tdiement  Wharton,  by  Snrya; 
whose  steady  opposition  to  the  ^sfMOi* 
ing  power  had,  insomemeasuze,  ttooid 
for  M  offences,  by  Ka^maord,  wbm 
voice,  thou^  so  feeble  with  a^  that  it 
could  not  1^  heard  om  distant  beneka. 
still  commanded  the  xespeet  oC  aU  |•^ 
ties,  and  by  Som^rs,  whooe  luunoM 
eloquence  and  varied  8t<»ee  of  know- 
ledge were  <m  that  day  exhibited,  for 
the  first  time,  within  the  walls  of  Fa^ 
Hament.  The  unblushing  forehead  and 
voluble  tongue  of  Sir  William  WiHiutf 
were  found  on  the  same  side.  Alieadj 
he  had  been  deeply  eonoemed  ia  tivi 
excesses  both  of  uie  worst  of  posi- 
tions and  of  the  worst  of  govemaMnti. 
He  had  perseooted  innoeent  Pspists 
and  innocent  Protestants.  He  had  been 
Ihe  patron  of  Gates  and  the  tixd  c^ 
Petre.  His  name  was  associated  witb 
seditious  violenoe  whidi  was  roMS* 
bered  with  regret  and  shame  Ij  s^ 
respectable  Whigs,  and  with  fieao  d 
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deipoti«m  abhoreed  by  all  respeetaU^ 
Tories.  How  men  life  under  such  in- 
&my  it  is  not  easj  to  understand :  but 
erea  such  infamy  yraa  not  raough 
for  WilUamB.  He  was  not  aidiamed  to 
attack  the  Mien  master  to  whom  he 
had  hired  faixoself  out  for  work  which 
BO  honest  man  in  the  Inns  of  Court 
would  undertake,  uid  firom  whom  he 
had,  within  six  months,  accepted  a 
baroaetcj  as  the  reward  of  servmly. 

Only  three  members  rentured  to  op- 
pose th^Qiselves  to  what  was  evidently 
the  general  sense  of  the  assembly.    Sur 
Chnsto^ier  Muagrave,  a  Tory  geutle- 
maa  of  great  weight  and  abili^,  hinted 
Bome  doubts.    Henea^e  Findi  let  fall 
BOiQft  e]q>r«B8ions  which  were  under^ 
ftood  to  mean  that  he  wished  a  nego- 
tialion  to  be  Opened  with  the  King. 
This  suggestion  was  so  ill  reoetved  ths^ 
he  laade  haste  to  explain  it  away.    He 
protested  that  ho  had  been  misappre^ 
hended.   He  was  conyinoed  that,  under 
Bath  a  pzince,  there  could  be  no  security 
f(»  oeligioii,  liberty,  or  property.    To 
leoall  King  James,  or  to  treat  with 
him,  would  be  a  fatal  course ;  but  many 
v^  would  neyer  consent  that  he  should 
^xodse  tlie  regal  power  had  oonseien- 
tioas  scruples  about  depriving  him  of 
the  royal  title.    There  was  one  expo- 
nent which  would  remove  all  difficul- 
ties,  a   Regency.      This   proposition 
foaud  so  little  favour  that  Finch  did 
not  venture  to    demand    a   division. 
Biehard  Fanshaw,  Viscount  Fanshaw 
of  the  Idngdom  oi  Ireland,  said  a  few 
▼ords  in  behalf  of  James,  and  reeom- 
iinoded  an  at^oumment;  but  the  re- 
commendation was  met  by  a  general 
OQtery.  Member  after  member  stood  up 
to  repcesent  the  importance  of  despatch. 
Sreiy  moment,  it  was  said,  was  precious : 
^e  pul^c  anxiety  was  intense :  trade 
^'M  suspended.    The  minority  sutienlj 
^^ihmitted,  and  suffered  the  pred<»ai- 
i>ttQt  party  to  take  its  own  course. 

What  that  course  would  be  was  not 
perfectly  dear.  For  the  majority  was 
"?*de  up  of  two  classes.  One  class  con- 
■*ted  of  ea^er  and  vehement  Whigs, 
▼ho,  if  they  had  been  able  to  take  their 
<*^n  course,  would  have  given  to  the 
PF<)<30ediB^  of  the  Convention  a  de- 
cidedly  revolutionary  character.    The 


other  dass  admitted  that  a  revolution 
wa0  necessary,  but  regarded  it  as  a 
necessary  evil,  and  wished  to  disguise 
it,  as  much  as  possible,  nnder  the  show 
of  legitimacy.  The  former  class  de- 
manded a  distinct  recognition  of  the 
right  of  subjects  to  dethrone  bad  princes. 
The  latter  class  desired  to  rid  the 
country  of  one  bad  {Mrince,  without  pro- 
.mulga&ng  any  doctrine  which  mi^ht 
be  abused  for  the  purpose  of  weakening 
die  just  and  salutary  authority  of  future 
monardis.  The  former  dass  dwelt 
diiefly  on  the  King's  misgovemment ; 
the  latter  on  his  light.  The  former 
class  considered  him  as  having  forfeited 
his  crown;  the  latter  as  having  re- 
signed it.  It  was  not  easy  to  draw  up 
any  form  of  words  nduch  would  please 
all  whose  assent  it  was  important  to 
obtain ;  but  at  length,  out  of  many  sug- 
gestions offered  from  diffisrent  quar- 
ters, a  resolution  was  framed  which 
gave  g^ieral  satisfstction.  It  was  moved 
that  King  James  the  Second,  ReMintion 
having  endeavoured  to  subvert  th?S5n« 
the  constitution  of  the  king-  wfl^nc 
dom  by  breaking  the  original  contract 
between  King  and  people,  and,  by  the 
advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked 
persons,  having  violated  the  funda- 
mental laws,  and  having  wit^idrawn 
himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  had  abdi- 
cated the  government,  and  that  the 
throne  had  t^^ereby  become  vacant. 

This  resolution  has  been  many  times 
subje^ed  to  eritidsm  as  minute  and 
severe  as  was  ever  applied  to  any 
s^Qtence  written  by  man:  and  per- 
haps l^ere  never  was  a  sentence 
written  by  man  which  would  bear 
such  criticism  less.  That  a  King  by 
grossly  abusing  hispower  may  forfeit  it 
is  true.  That  a  King,  who  absconds 
without  making  any  provision  for  the 
administration,  and  leaves  his  people 
in  a  i^:ate  of  anarchy,  may,  without 
any  violent  straining  of  language,  be 
said  to  have  abdicated  his  functions  is 
also  true.  But  no  accurate  writer  would 
affirm  liiat  long  continued  misgovem- 
ment and  desertion,  added  together, 
make  up  an  act  of  abdication.  It  is 
evident  too  that  the  menticm  of  the 
Jesuits  and  other  evil  advisers  of  Jiunes 
weakens,  instead  of  stzengthening,  tlie 
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case  against  liiin.  For  it  is  a  veil 
known  maxim  of  English  law  that, 
when  a  king  is  misled  by  pernicious 
counsel,  his  counsellors,  and  not  himself 
ought  to  be  held  accountable  for  his 
errors.  It  is  idle,  however,  to  examine 
these  memorable  words  as  we  should 
examine  a  chapter  of  Aristotle  or  of 
Hobbes.  Such  words  are  to  be  consi- 
dered, not  as  words,  but  as  deeds.  If 
they  effect  that  which  they  are  intended 
to  effect,  they  are  rational  though  they 
may  be  contradictory.  If  they  fail  of 
attaining  their  end,  they  are  absurd, 
though  they  carry  demonstration  with 
them.  Logic  admits  of  no  compromise. 
The  essence  of  politics  is  compromise. 
It  is  therefore  not  strange  that  some  of 
the  most  important  and  most  useful 
political  instruments  in  the  world 
should  be  among  the  most  illogical 
compositions  that  ever  were  penned. 
The  object  of  Somers,  of  Maynard,  and 
of  the  other  eminent  men  who  shaped 
this  celebrated  motion  was,  not  to  leave 
to  posterity  a  model  of  definition  and 
partition,  but  to  make  the  restoration 
of  a  tyrant  impossible,  and  to  place  on 
the  throne  a  sovereign  under  whom  law 
and  liberty  might  be  secure.  This  object 
they  attained  by  using  language  which, 
in  a  philosophical  treatise,  would  justly 
be  reprehended  as  inexact  and  confused. 
They  cared  little  whether  their  msjor 
agreed  with  their  conclusion,  if  the 
major  secured  two  hundred  votes,  and 
the  conclusion  two  hundred  more.  In 
f&ct  the  one  beauty  of  the  resolution  is 
its  inconsistency.  There  was  a  phrase 
for  every  subdivision  of  the  majority. 
The  mention  of  the  original  contract 
gratified  the  disciples  of  Sidney.  The 
word  abdication  conciliated  poHticians 
of  a  more  timid  school.  There  were 
doubtless  many  ferventPtotestants  who 
were  pleased  with  the  censure  cast  on 
the  Jesuits.  To  the  real  statesman  the 
single  important  clause  was  that  which 
declared  the  throne  vacant ;  and,  if  that 
clause  could  be  carried,  he  cared  little 
by  what  preamble  it  might  be  intro- 
duced. The  force  which  was  thus 
united  made  all  resistance  hopeless. 
The  motion  was  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee without  a  division.  It  was  ordered 
that  the  report   should  be  instantly 


made.  Powle  returned  to  the  chair: 
the  mace  was  laid  on  the  table :  Hamp- 
den brought  up  the  resolution:  tiie 
House  instantly  agreed  to  it,  tmd  or* 
dered  him  to  cany  it  to  the  Lords.* 

On  the  following  morning  the  Lords 
assembled  early.  The  benches  ,».  ^ 
both  of  the  spiritual  and  of  the  "p^*^ 
temporal  peers  were  crowded. 
Hampden  appeared  at  the  bar,  and 
put  the  resolution  of  the  Commoos 
into  the  hands  of  Halifax.  The  U|^ 
House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  Ocnn- 
mittee ;  and  Danby  took  the  chur. 

The  discussion  was  soon  interropted 
by  the  reappearance  of  Hampden  with 
another  message.  The  House  resumed 
and  was  informed  that  l^e  ConmiODs 
had  just  voted  it  inconsistent  with  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  this  Protestant 
nation  to  be  governed  by  a  Pi^ish 
King.  To  this  resolution,  irreconeil- 
able  as  itobviously  was  with  thedoctrine 
of  indefeasible  hereditary  rights  the 
Peers  gave  an  immediate  and  imani- 
mous  assent.  The  principle  which  was 
thus  affirmed  has  always,  down  to  oor 
own  time,  been  held  saicred  by  aU  Pro- 
testant statesmen,  and  has  never  beflc 
considered  by  any  reasonable  Bomtn 
Catholic  as  objectionable.  I^  indeed, 
our  sovereigns  were,  like  the  Praddents 
of  the  United  States,  mere  d^il  fiat- 
tionaries,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
vindicate  such  a  restriction.  But  the 
Headship  of  the  English  Church  u 
annexed  to  the  Engluh  Crown;  and 
there  is  no  intolerance  in  saying  that  a 
Church  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  a 
head  who  regards  her  as  schismatieal 
and  hereticaLf 

After  this  short  interlude  the  hxds 
aeain  went  into  committee,  jj^^u 
The  Tories  insisted  that  their  **"^ 
plan  should  be  discussed  before  Su*' 
the  vote  of  the  Commons  which  ^*^ 
declared  the  throne  vacant  was  con- 
sidered. This  was  conceded  to  them; 
and  the  question  was  put  whether  t 

•  Commons'  Journals,  Jan.  28. 168| ;  Gteft 

Debates ;  Van  Citters,  ^^^'  If  ibo  np** 
in  Grey's  Debates  be  correct,  Yan  (Sttas 
must  bjaye  been  misinformed  as  to  Sswjf^i 
spoech. 

t  Lords'  and  Commons'  Journals,  Jan.  i^ 
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Begency,  exerdsiiigkiiiglj  power  dniinff 
the  life  of  James,  in  Mb  name,  would 
be  the  best  expedient  for  preserving 
the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  nation? 

The  contest  was  long  and  animated. 
The  chief  i^akers  in  favour  of  a  Be- 
gency were  Kochester  and  Nottingham. 
Halifax  and  Danby  led  the  other  side. 
The  Primate,  strange  to  say,  did  not 
make  his  appearance,  though  earnestly 
importuned  by  the  Tory  peers  to  place 
himself  at  their  head.  His  absence 
diew  on  him  many  contumelious  cen- 
sures ;  nor  have  even  his  eulogists  been 
able  to  find  any  explanation  of  it  which 
raises  his  character.*  The  plan  of  Be- 
gency was  his  own.  He  had,  a  few 
days  before,  in  a  paper  written  with  his 
own  hand,  pronounced  that  plan  to  be 
cleady  the  best  that  could  be  adopted. 
The  deliberations  of  the  Lords  who 
supported  that  plan  had  been  carried 
on  under  his  roof.  His  situation  made 
it  his  clear  duty  to  declare  publicly 
what  he  thought.  Nobody  can  suspect 
him  of  personal  cowardice  or  of  vulgar 
cupidity.  It  was  probably  from  a 
nerrous  fear  of  doing  wrong  that,  at 
this  great  coi\juncture,  he  did  nothmg: 
but  he  should  have  known  that,  situ- 
ated as  he  was,  to  do  nothing  was  to 
do  wrong.  A  man  who  is  too  scrupa- 
lous  to  take  on  himself  a  grave  respon- 
sibility at  an  important  crisis  ought  to 
be  too  scrupulous  to  accept  the  jjace  of 
first  minister  of  the  Church  and  first 
peer  of  the  Parliament. 

It  is  not  strange,  however,  that 
Sancroft's  mind  shomd  have  been  ill  at 
ease;  for  he  could  hardly  be  blind  to 
the  obvious  truth  that  the  scheme 
which  he  had  recommended  to  his 
friends  was  utterly  inconsistent  with 
all  that  he  and  his  brethren  had  been 
teaching  during  many  years.  That 
the  King  had  a  divine  and  indefeasible 
right  to  the  regal  power,  and  that  the 
r^al  power,  even  when  most  grossly 
abuse<(  could  not.,  without  sin,  be  re- 
sisted, was  the  doctrine  in  which  the 
AneHcan  Church  had  loiig  gloried. 
Bid  this  doctrine,  then,  really  mean 
only  that  the  King  had  a  divine  and 
indefeasible  right  to  have  his  effigy  and 


*  Clarendon's  Diaiy,  Jan.  21. 168§ ;  Bomet, 
1 810. ;  Doyly's  Idfo  of  Sancroft, 
TOL.  n. 


name  cut  on  a  seal  which  was  to  be 
daily  employed  in  despite  of  hiTn  for 
the  purpose  of  commissioning  his  ene- 
mies to  levy  war  on  him,  and  of  send- 
ing his  friends  to  the  gallows  for 
ol^yiAg  him  ?  Did  the  whole  duty  of 
a  good  subject  consist  in  using  the 
wo^  King?  If  so,  Fairfax  and  Crom- 
well at  Naseby  had  performed  all  the 
duty  of  good  subjects.  For  Charles 
had  been* designated  as  King  even  by 
the  generals  who  commanded  against 
him.  Nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Long  Parliament  had  been  more  se- 
verely blamed  by  the  Church  than  the 
ingenious  device  of  using  his  name 
against  himseH  Every  one  of  her 
ministers  had  been  required  to  sign  a 
declaration  condemning;  as  traitorous 
the  fiction  by  which  t£e  authority  of 
the  sovereign  had  been  separated  from 
his  person.*  Yet  this  traitorous  fiction 
was  now  considered  by  the  Primate 
and  by  many  of  his  suffiragans  as  the 
only  basis  on  which  they  could,  in  strict 
coidormily  with  Christian  principles, 
erect  a  goyemment. 

The  distinction  which  Sancrofb  had 
borrowed  from  the  Boundheads  of  t^e 
preceding  generation  subverted  from 
the  foundation  that  system  of  politics 
which  the  Church  and  the  Universitiea 
pretended  to  have  learned  from  Saint 
Paul.  The  Holy  Spirit,  it  had  been  a 
thousand  times  repeated,  had  com- 
manded the  Bomans  to  be  subject  to 
Nero.  The  meaning  of  the  precept 
now  appeared  to  be  only  that  the  Bo- 
mans were  to  call  Nero  Augustus. 
They  were  perfectly  at  liberty  to  chase 
him  beyond  the  Euphrates,  to  leave 
him  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  the 
Parthians,  to  withstand  him  by  force 
if  he  attempted  to  return,  to  punish 
all  who  aided  him  or  corresponded 
with  him,  and  to  transfer  the  Tribuni- 
tian  power  and  the  Consular  power, 
the  Presidency  of  the  Senate  and  the 
command  of  me  Legions,  to  Galba  or 
Veiroasian. 

llie  analogy  which  the  Archbishop 
imagined  that  he  had  discoyered  be- 
tween the  case  of  a  wrongheaded  king 
and  the  case  of  a  lunatic  king  will  not 
bear  a  moment's  examination.    It  was 

*  Sm  the  Aot  of  Uniformitj. 
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l^aiB  tiksfe  JunM  YMm  not  in  tiiat  state 
fl£  mind  in  whieh,  if  he  had  been  a 
omntij  gentleman  or  a  merchant^  aany 
tsibiinal  would  have  held  him  inoi^a« 
lile  of  executing  a  contract  or  a  "mlL 
fie  WWB  of  unaoond  mind  only  «8  all 
Wd  kings  are  of  imsound  mind;  as 
Gbarles  the  First  had  been  oi  unsound 
mind  when  he  went  to  seke  the  fiT« 
members ;  as  Charles  the  Second  had 
heen  of  unsound  mind  when  he  cod- 
cinded  the  treatj  of  Dover.  Iftlassort 
fl£  mental  unsoundness  did  not  justify 
Mibjeets  in  withdrawing  their  obedience 
from  princes,  the  plan  df  a  Regency  was 
eifidentlj  indelbnsiUe.  If  tMs  sort  of 
mental  unsoundness  did  justify  subjects 
ML  withdrawing  their  obedience  from 
inaces,  the  doctrine  of  nonresistanee 
was  completely  giren  up ;  and  all  that 
a^  moderate  Whiff  had  ever  contended 
§uf  was  folly  admitted. 

As  to  the  oath  of  allegiance  about 
whicJL  Saneroft  and  his  disciples  were 
so  anziouSy  one  thing  at  least  is  clear, 
HbHb,  whoever  might  be  risht^  they  were 
wrong.  The  Whigs  heM  that,  in  the 
oalh  of  alleeianoe,  oertaiA  conditions 
w«re  impliect  that  the  King  had  vio- 
Isited  these  conditions,  and  that  the  oath 
had  therefore  lost  its  force.  But,  if  the 
Whig  doctrine  were  £dse^  if  the  oath 
were  still  binding,  could  men  of  sense 
leaHy  believe  tlmt  they  escaped  the 
gaaikt  of  penusy  by  voting  fbr  a  Re- 
gency? Could  they  affirm  that  they 
b(»re  true  allegiance  to  James,  while 
they  were,  in  wfiance  of  his  psotestft- 
ttons  made  before  all  Europe,  autho- 
zinng  another  person  to  receive  the 
royal  revenues^  to  simmion  and  pro- 
rogue Parliaments,  to  create  Dukes  and 
Euls,  to  name  Bishops  and  Judges,  to 
pardon  offenders,  to  command  the  forces 
of  the  state,  and  to  conclude  treaties 
with  foreign  powers?  Had  Pascal  been 
able  to  £id,  in  all  the  folios  of  the 
Jesuitical  casuists,  a  sophism  more  con- 
temptible than  that  which  now,  as  it 
seemed,  sufficed  to  quiet  the  consdences 
of  the  Withers  of  the  Anglican  Church  ? 

Nothing  could  be  more  evident  than 
that  the  phm  of  Regency  could  be 
defended  only  on  Whig  principles. 
Between  the  rational  supp<M*ter8  of  that 
plan  and  the  mfq'«rity  of  the  House  of 


Commosis  theie  ooold  be  no  dispute  m 
to  the  question  of  ri^it  All  uiat  n- 
mained  was  a  question  of  e^>edien». 
And  would  any  statesman  serioouf 
contend  that  it  was  e9q>edient  to  eon* 
stitute  a  govwimient  with  two  heidi^ 
and  to  give  to  one  of  those  heads  ngil 
power  without  re^  dignity,  and  to 
the  other  regal  dignity  without  rcgil 
power?  It  was  notorious  that  such  a 
arrangement,  even  when  made  nocieMiy 
hy  the  infancy  or  insanity  of  a  priaet^ 
had  serious  disadvantages.  That  tiaai 
of  Regency  wece  times  of  weakTW,  of 
trouble^  ajid  of  disaster,  was  a  tritk 
.proved  by  the  whole  history  of  Bi^ 
^iand,  of  France,  and  of  Scotland,  lad 
had  abioet  become  a  proverb.  Yet,ii 
a  case  of  in&ncy  or  of  insanity,  tin 
Sjmg  was  at  least  passive.  He  oeoU 
not  actively  counterwork  the  BegoL 
What  was  now  proposed  was  that  Enf- 
land  should  hare  two  first  magistnttt, 
of  ripe  age  and  sound  mind,  wigiif 
with  each  other  an  in«ooiieiLaUe  wa. 
It  was  absurd  to  talk  of  lesving  Jamm 
merdly  the  kingly  name,  and  di^fisg 
him  of  all  the  kingly  power.  For  the 
name  was  a  part  ot  the  poww.  The 
word  King  was  a  word  of  eoqjurataeD. 
It  was  associated  in  the  minds  of  maqr 
"Rngiishmen  with  the  idea  of  a  oBTBte- 
nous  <dtaraater  derived  fixmi  above,  sii 
in  tiie  minds  of  almost  all  Engliff^**^ 
with  the  idea  of  legitunate  udvoi- 
raUo  authority.  Surdy,  if  the  tidt 
carried  with  it  sudi  power,  thoee  vfao 
maintained  that  Jamoftought  to  be  de- 
prived of  all  power  eould  not  deny  thit 
he  o«^t  to  be  deprived  of  the  title. 

And  how  long  was  the  anomakw 
ffovemment  planned  b^-  the  geniiii  of 
Stocroft  to  last?  'Eweij  arguMBt 
which  could  be  urged  for  setting  it  wf 
at  all  mi^t  be  uwed  with  equal  Ivee 
for  retaining  it  to  &e  end  of  timn  V 
the  boy  who  had  bem  carried  iitB 
France  was  really  bom  of  the  Qaaai^ 
he  would  hereafter  inherit  the  difiv 
and  indefeasible  right  to  be  eM 
King.  The  same  right  would  rttj 
pfobably  be  transmitted  from  P^Hit  to 
Pi^ist  through  the  whole  of  the  oigk* 
teenth  and  nmeteenth  centuriea.  BoA 
the  Houses  had  unanimously  reBolTC<l 
that  Englsfid  abould  not  he  gofvat^ 
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hy  a  Fle^asC*  It  skigbt  ifeU  be,  tber«- 
fore,  thiit,  fipom  generation  to  genera- 
tioii,  Be^nts  would  continoe  to  ad- 
Binifter  the  goyemment  in  the  name  of 
Tagrant  and  mendicant  Kings.  There 
wu  no  doubt  that  the  B«i^nt«  must 
be  appointed  by  Parliament  The  effect 
ther^bre^  of  this  oontriyanoe,  a  con- 
trivanoe  intended  to  preserve  unim- 
paired the  sacred  principle  of  hereditary 
iBODarchy,  wotdd  oe  that  the  monarchy 
▼ould  become  really  elective. 

Another  unanswerable  reason  was 
niged  against  Saneroff s  plan.  There 
vaa  in  the  statute  hock  a  law  which 
bad  been  passed  soon  after  the  dose  of 
the  long  and  bloody  contest  between 
the  Houses  of  Tork  and  Lancaster,  and 
wfaidi  had  been  finuned  for  the  purpose 
of  averting  calamities  sudi  as  the  al- 
tennte  victories  of  those  Houses  had 
brought  on  the  nobility  and  gentrpr  of 
the  realm.  By  thislaw  it  was  provided 
tbat  BO  pefson  should,  by  adhering  to 
a  King  in  possession,  incur  the  penal^ 
tilt  of  treason*  WhMi  the  re^kudes 
were  brought  to  trial  after  the  Bestora- 
tioB,  some  of  them  insisted  that  their 
ease  lay  within  the  equity  of  this  act 
They  had  obeyed,  they  said,  the  go- 
▼emmeat  whidi  was  in  possession,  and 
were  therefore  not  traitors.  The  Judges 
admitted  that  this  would  have  been  a 
good  defence  if  the  prisonefs  had  acted 
under  the  mtthority  isi  an  usurper  who, 
Ifltt  BetBxy  the  Fourth  and  Biehard  the 
Third,  bon  the  regal  title,  but  dedared 
that  such  a  defence  eould  not  avadl  men 
who  had  indicted,  sentenced,  and  exe- 
cuted one  who,  in  the  indictment,  in 
the  sentence,  and  in  the  death  warrant, 
was  designated  as  King.  ItfSt^owed, 
there£Mre,  that  whoever  should  support 
a  Begent  in  opposition  to  James  would 
nm  great  risk  of  being  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered,  if  ever  James  should 
noover  supreme  power;  but  that  no 
penoB  could,  without  such  a  violation 
of  law  as  Jeffireys  himself  would  hardly 
^'^Niture  to  commit,  be  punished  for 
sidmg  witii  a  King  who  was  reigning, 
though  wroigfidly,  atWhitehall,  against 
a  ri^tful  £ing  who  was  in  exile  at 
Saint  Gennains.* 

*  Stat.  2  Ben.  7.  c.  T. ;  Lord  Ooke^a  Insti- 
tates,  part  iii.  chap.  i. ;  Trial  of  Oo^  for 


It  should  seem  that  these  argumente 
admit  of  no  reply;  and  they  were  doubt- 
less urged  with  force  by  Danby,  who 
had  a  wonderful  power  of  making  every 
subject  which  he  treated  clear  to  the 
dullest  mind,  and  by  Halifax,  who,  in 
fertility  of  thought  and  brilliancy  of 
diction,  had  no  rival  among  the  orators 
of  that  age.  Yet  so  numerous  and 
powerfol  were  the  Tories  in  the  Upper 
House  that,  notwithstanding  the  weak- 
ness of  their  case,  the  defection  of  their 
leader,  and  the  ability  of  their  oppo- 
nents, they  very  neariv  carried  the  day. 
A  hundred  Lords  divided.  Forty  nine 
voted  for  a  Begency,  fifty  one  against 
it  In  the  minority  were  the  natural 
children  ot  Charles,  the  brothers  in  law 
of  James,  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and 
Ormond,  the  Archbi/^op  of  York  and 
eleyen  Bishops.  No  prelate  Toted  in 
the  migMity  except  Compton  and  Tre- 
lawney.* 

It  was  near  nine  in  the  evening  be- 
fore the  House  rose.  The  following 
day  was  the  thirtieth  of  January,  the 
anniversary  <^  the  death  of  Charles  the 
First.  The  great  body  of  the  Anglican 
dergy  had,  during  many  years,  thought 
it  a  sacred  dixtj  to  inculcate  on  tnat 
day  the  doctrines  of  nonresistance  and 
passive  obedience.  Their  old  sermona 
were  now  of  little  use ;  and  many  di- 
vines were  even  in  doubt  whether  they 
could  venture  to  read  the  wh<4e  liturgy. 
The  Lower  House  had  declared  that  th» 
throne  was  vacant  The  Upper  had  not 
yet  expressed  any  opinion.  It  was  there- 
fore not  easy  to  decide  whether  th» 
prayers  for  uk»  sovereign  ought  to  be 
used.  Eyery  officiating  minister  took 
his  own  course.  Inmostofthechurchee 
of  the  capital  the  petitions  for  James 
were  omitted:  but  at  Saint  Margaret's, 
Sttiarpy  Bean  of  Norwich,  who  had  been 
requested  topreach  before  the  Commons, 

high  tnaaon,  in  the  Collection  of  State  Triale  ; 
Burnet,  i.  818.  and  Swift's  note. 

•  Lonis*  Journals,  January  29.  168| ;  Cla- 
rendon's Diary ;  Bvelyn's  Diary  ;  Van  Cltters ; 
Bachard's  History  of  the  Revolution ;  Burnet, 
i.  813. ;  History  of  the  RoestabliRhment  of  the 
Goyemment,  1689.  The  numbers  of  the  Con- 
tents and  Not  Contents  are  not  given  in  the 
journals,  and  are  differently  reported  bj  dif- 
ferent writers.  I  have  followed  Clarendon, 
who  took  the  trouble  to  malBe  out  Usti  of  the 
majority  and  miaorl^. 
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not  only  read  to  their  faces  the  whole 
service  afi  it  stood  in  the  book,  but, 
before  his  sermon,  implored,  in  his 
own  words,  a  blessing  on  the  King, 
and,  towards  the  dose  of  his  discourse, 
declaimed  against  the  Jesuitical  doc- 
trine that  princes  might  lawfully  be 
deposed  by  their  subjects.  The  Speaker, 
that  very  afternoon,  complained  to  the 
House  of  this  aflfront. x  "  You  pass  a 
vote  one  day,'*  he  said ;  "  and  on  the 
next  day  it  is  contradicted  from  the 
pulpit  in  your  own  hearing."  Sharp 
was  strenuously  defended  by  the  Tories, 
and  had  friends  even  among  the  Whigs : 
for  it  was  not  forgotten  that  he  had 
incurred  serious  danger  in  the  evil  times 
by  the  courage  with  which,  in  defiance 
of  the  royal  injunction,  he  had  preached 
against  Popery.  Sir  Christopher  Mus- 
grdve  very  ingeniously  remarked  that  the 
House  had  not  ordered  the  resolution 
which  declared  the  throne  vacant  to  be 
published.  Sharp,  therefore,  was  not 
only  not  bound  to  know  anything  of 
that  resolution,  but  could  not  have 
taken  notice  of  it  without  a  breach  of 
privilege  for  which  he  might  have  been 
called  to  the  bar  and  reprimanded  on 
his  knees.  The  majority  felt  that  it 
was  not  wise  at  that  conjuncture  to 
quarrel  with  the  clergy ;  and  the  sub- 
ject was  suJBered  to  drop.* 

While  the  Commons  were  discussing 
Sharp's  sermon,  the  Lords  had  again 
gone  into  a  Committee  on  the  state  of 
the  nation,  and  had  ordered  the  reso- 
lution which  pronounced  the  throne 
vacant  to  be  read  clause  by  clause. 

The  first  expression  on  which  a  de- 
bate arose  was  that  which  recognised 
the  original  contract  between  king  and 
people.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  Tory  peers  would  suffer  a  phrase 
which  contained  the  quintessence  of 
Whiggism  to  pass  unchallenged.  A 
division  took  place ;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined by  fifty  three  votes  to  forty  six 
that  the  words  should  stand. 

The  severe  censure  passed  by  the 
Commons  on  the  administration  of 
James  was  next  considered,  and  was 

•  Grey's  Debates ;  Evelyn's  Diary ;  Life  of 
Archbishop  Sharp,  by  his  son ;  Apology  for 
the  New  Separation,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  John 
Shaip,  Archbishop  of  York,  1691» 


approved  without  one  dissentient  Toice. 
Some  verbal  objections  were  made  to 
the  proposition  that  James  had  abdi- 
cated the  government.  It  was  uiged 
that  he  might  more  correctly  be  raid 
to  have  deserted  it.  This  amendmoit 
was  adopted,  it  should  seem,  with 
scarcely  any  debate,  and  without  s 
division.  By  this  time  it  was  1^; 
and  the  Lords  again  adjoumed.*^ 

Up  to  this  moment  the  small  bodj 
of  peers  which  was  under  the 
guidance  of  Danby  had  acted  imcwm 
in  firm  union  with  Halifetx  and  2ld  *?** 
the  Whigs.  The  effect  of  this  ^^ 
union  had  been  that  t^e  plan 
of  Eegency  had  been  rejected,  and  lie 
doctrine  of  the  original  contract  af- 
firmed. The  proposition  that  James 
had  ceased  to  be  King  had  been  tiie 
rallying  point  of  the  two  parties  whidi 
had  made  up  the  majority.  But  fiwm 
that  point  their  pali  diverged.  Tie 
next  question  to  be  decided  was  whether 
the  throne  was  vacant ;  and  this  was  a 
question  not  merely  verbal,  but  of  gnn 
practical  importance.  H  the  throne 
was  vacant,  the  Estates  of  the  Beafan 
might  place  William  in  it.  If  it  was 
not  vacant,  he  could  succeed  to  it  only 
after  his  wife,  after  Anne,  and  after 
Anne's  posterity. 

It  was,  according  to  the  followers  of 
Danby,  an  established  maxim  that  oar 
country  could  not  be,  even  for  a  moment; 
without  a  rightful  prince.  The  man 
might  die;  but  the  magistrate  was 
immortal.  The  man  might  abdicate ; 
but  the  magistrate  was  irremoTaUe. 
If,  these  politicians  said,  we  once  admit 
that  the  throne  is  vacant^  we  admit  that 
it  is  elective.  The  sovereign  whom  we 
may  place  on  it  will  be  a  sovereign,  not 
after  the  English,  but  after  the  Polish, 
fashion.  Even  if  we  choose  the  TCiy 
person  who  would  reign  by  ri^t  of 
birth,  still  that  person  will  reign  not 
by  right  of  birth,  but  in  virtue  of  (wr 
choice,  and  will  take  as  a  gift  iHiat 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  inheritance. 
That  salutary  reverence  with  which  the 
blood  royal  and  the  order  of  primo- 
geniture have  hitherto  been  wg*'^ 
will  be  greatly  diminished.    Stiu  more 

*  Lords'  Journals,  Jan.  SO.  16^;  OUna- 
don's  Diary. 
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serious  will  the  evil  be,  if  we  not  onlj 
fill  the  throne  by  election,  but  fill  it 
with  a  prince  who  has  doubtless  the 
qualities  of  a  great  and  good  roler,  and 
who  has  wrought  a  wonderful  deliver- 
ance for  TLB,  but  who  is  not  first  nor 
even  second  in  the  order  of  succession. 
If  we  once  say  that  merit,  however 
eminent,  shall  be  a  title  to  the  crown, 
we  disturb  the  very  foundations  of  our 
polity,  and  famish  a  precedent  of  which 
every  ambitious  warrior  or  statesman 
who  may  have  rendered  any  great  ser- 
vice to  the  public  will  be  tempted  to 
avail  himself.  This  danger  we  avoid  if 
we  logically  follow  out  the  principles  of 
the  constitution  to  their  consequences. 
There  has  been  a  demise  of  the  crown. 
At  the  instant  of  the  demise  the  next 
heir  became  our  lawful  sovereign.  "We 
consider  the  Princess  of  Orange  as  next 
heir ;  and  we  hold  that  she  ought^  with- 
out any  delay,  to  be  proclaimed,  what 
she  already  is,  our  Que^i. 

The  Whigs  answered  that  it  was  idle 
to  apply  ordinaiy  rules  to  a  country  in 
a  state  of  revolution,  that  the  great 
question  now  depending  was  not  to  be 
decided  by  the  saws  of  pedantic  Tem- 
plars, and  that,  if  it  were  to  be  so  decided, 
such  saws  might  be  quoted  on  one  side 
as  well  as  the  other.    If  it  were  a  legal 
maxim  that  the  throne  could  never  be 
vacant^  it  was  also  a  legal  maxim  that 
a  living  man  could  have  no  heir.   James 
was  still  Kving.    How  then  could  the 
Princess  of  Orange  be  his  heir?    The 
truth  was  that  the  laws  of  England  had 
niadefuU  provision  for  the  succession 
when  the  power  of  a  sovereign  and  his 
natural  life  terminated  together,  but 
had  made  no  provision  for  the  very  rare 
cases  in  which  his  power  terminated 
before  the  close  of  his  natural  life;  and 
with  one  of  those  very  rare  cases  the 
Convention  had  now  to  deal.     That 
James  no  longer  filled  the  throne  both 
Houses  had  pronounced.    Neither  com- 
mon law  nor  statute  law  designated  any 
person  as  entitled  to  fill  the  throne  be- 
tween his  demise  and  his  decease.    It 
followed  that  the  throne  was  vacant,  and 
that  the  Houses  might  invite  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  fill  it     That  he  was  not 
next  in  order  of  birth  was  true :  but  this 
'^^  no  disadvantage :  on  the  contrary, 


it  was  a  positive  recommendation. 
Hereditary  monarchy  was  a  good  poli- 
tical institution,  but  was  by  no  means 
more  sacred  than  other  good  poHtical 
institutions.  Unfortunately,  bigoted 
and  servile  theologians  had  turned  it 
into  a  religious  mystery,  almost  as  awful 
and  as  incomprehensible  as  transub- 
stantiation  itself.  To  keep  the  institu- 
tion, and  yet  to  get  rid  of  the  abject 
and  noxious  superstitions  with  which 
it  had  of  late  years  been  associated  and 
which  had  made  it  a  curse  instead  of  a 
blessing  to  society,  ought  to  be  the  first 
object  of  English  statesmen ;  and  that 
object  would  be  best  attained  by 
slightly  deviating  for  a  time  irom  the 
general  rule  of  descent,  and  then  return- 
mg  toit 

Many  attempts  were  made  to  prevent 
an  open  breadi  between  the  ueeUnRat 
party  of  the  Prince  and  the  S^JS!*'* 
party  of  the  Princess.  A  great  •hi"*** 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Earl  of 
Devonshire's  house,  and  the  dispute 
was  warm.  Halifax  was  the  chief 
speaker  for  William,  Danby  for  Maiy. 
Of  the  mind  of  Mary  Danby  knew 
nothing.  She  had  been  some  time  ex- 
pected in  London,  but  had  been  de- 
tained in  Holland,  first  by  masses  of 
ice  which  had  blocked  up  the  rivers, 
and,  when  the  thaw  came,  by  strong 
westerly  winds.  Had  she  arrived 
earlier  the  dispute  would  probably 
have  been  at  once  quieted.  Halifax 
on  the  other  side  had  no  authority  to 
say  anything  in  William's  name.  The 
Prince,  true  to  his  promise  that  he 
would  leave  the  settlement  of  the  ^- 
vemment  to  the  Convention,  had  main- 
tained an  impenetrable  reserve,  and 
had  not  suffered  any  word,  look,  or 
gesture,  indicative  either  of  satisfaction 
or  of  displeasure,  to  escape  him.  One 
of  his  countrymen,  who  had  a  large 
share  of  his  confidence,  had  been  in- 
vited to  the  meeting,  and  was  earnestly 
pressed  by  the  Peers  to  give  them  some 
information.  He  long  excused  himself. 
At  last  he  so  far  yielded  to  their 
urgency  as  to  say,  "  I  can  only  guess 
at  His  Highness's  mind.  If  you  wish 
to  know  what  I  guess,  I  g^ess  that  he 
woidd  not  Uke  to  be  his  wife's  gentie- 
man usher;  but  I  know  nothing."    **I 
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knov  araittiimg  now,  bowever/'  said 
Dauby.  ''I  know  tnoiigh,  and  too 
mneh."  He  then  depaxtod;  and  the 
aiMmbly  broke  up.* 

On  the  thirty  firrt  of  Janoazy  the 
debate  which  had  tanninated  thus  in 
TOiTate  was  publicly  renewed  in  the 
House  of  Peers.  That  day  had  been 
fixed  fox  the  national  thankseiTing. 
An  office  had  been  drawn  up  for  the 
oecasion  by  seyeral  Bishops,  among 
whom  were  Ken  and  £^ffat.  It  is  per- 
fbetly  free  both  from  the  adulation  and 
from  the  malignity  by  which  sach  com- 
positions were  in  that  age  too  often 
deformed,  and  sustains,  better  periiaps 
than  any  occasional  service  which  has 
been  framed  during  two  centuries,  a 
comparison  with  thai  great  model  of 
cbaste,  lofty,  and  pathetic  eloquence, 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The 
Lords  went  in  the  morning  to  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  Commons  had 
desired  Burnet  to  preach  before  them 
at  Saint  Margaret's.  He  was  not  likely 
to  fall  into  the  same  error  wiiich  had 
been  committed  in  the  same  plaee  on 
the  preceding  day.  His  Tigorous  and 
animated  discourse  doubtless  called 
forth  the  loud  hums  of  his  auditors. 
It  was  not  only  printed  by  command  of 
the  House,  but  was  translated  into 
French  for  the  edification  of  foreign 
Protestant&t  The  day  dosed  with  the 
iNTtiTities  usual  on  such  occasions.  The 
whole  town  shone  bright  with  fireworks 
and  bonfires :  the  roar  of  guns  and  the 
pealing  of  bells  laated  iM  tiie  night 
was  fiur  spent :  but,  before  the  Ughts 
were  extinct  and  the  streets  silent,  an 
event  had  taken  place  which  ihx&w  a 
damp  on  the  public  joy. 

The  Peers  had  repaired  from  the 
Abbey  to  their  house,  and  had  resumed 
the    discussion   on  the  state  of  the 

*  Dartmonih'siiotoon  Burnet,  1.893.  Daart^ 
month  says  that  it  was  from  Fagel  that  the 
Lords  extracted  the  hint.  This  was  a  slip  of 
the  pen  rery  pardonable  in  a  hasty  marginal 
note ;  but  Dalrymple  and  others  ought  not  to 
haye  copied  so  palpable  a  blander.  Fagel  died 
in  Holland,  on  the  6th  of  Decwuber  1688, 
when  William  was  at  Salisbury  and  James  at 
'Whitdiall.  The  real  person  ^ras,  I  sui^xmk, 
Zulestein  or  Dvlwelt. 

t^  Both  the  sijrvice  and  Buroet's  sermon  are 
«ml  to  be  fbund  in  our  great  libraries,  and 
wiU  refKj  the  taoobto  of  perusal. 
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nation.  The  laat  wocds  of  tiie  z«nla- 
tion  of  the  Commons  were  taken  ^^^^ 
into  consideration ;  and  it  soon  *•  u 
became  elear  that  the  m^ority  JUIS^ 
was  not  disposed  to  assent  to  SIHaIL 
those  words.  To  near  fifty  y__^ 
Lords  who  held  that  the  regal 
title  still  belonged  to  James  wm 
now  added  seyen  or  eight  who  hM 
that  it  had  already  deyolyed  on  Marf. 
The  Whigs,  finding  themselyes  oofc- 
numbered,  tried  to  oompfomise  the 
dilute.  They  proposed  to  omit  the 
words  which  pronounced  the  thione 
yaoantk  and  simply  to  dedtre  the 
Prince  and  Princess  King  and  Qumd. 
It  was  manifest  that  such  a  dechuatkm 
implied,  though  it  did  not  express^ 
afi^rm,  all  that  the  Tories  were  unvOl- 
ing  to  concede.  For  nobody  could  pR- 
tend  that  William  had  succeeded  to  the 
regal  office  by  right  of  birtiL  To  pus 
a  resolution  acknowledging  him  as  Kiqg 
was  therefore  an  act  of  electi<m ;  asd 
how  could  there  be  an  election  without 
a  racanoy?  The  proposition  of  ^ 
Whig  Lords  waa  r^e^ed  by  j-j^^ 
fifty  two  votes  to  foarty  aeyen.  fergw 
The  question  was  then  put  "•**^ 
whether  the  throne  was  yacani  Ik 
Contents  were  only  forty  one:  ths 
Noncontents  fifty  Bre,  Of  the  miiuv- 
ity  thirty  six  protested.* 

Boring  the  two  foUowii^  days  Loo- 
don  was  in  an  unquiet  and  ^^^^ 
anxioos  state.  The  Tories  be*  ^iST 
gan  to  hope  that  they  mig^t  *^ 
be  able  again  to  bring  fi»ward  thdr 
f ayourite  plan  of  Begency  with  better 
success.  Periiaps  the  Prince  hinnl^ 
when  he  fimnd  that  ha  had  no  diaaee 
of  wearing  the  emywn,  might  pieftr 
Sancroft's  scheme  to  Danb/s.  It  ym 
better  doubtless  to  be  a  King  thin  to 
be  a  Regent:  but  it  was  bett^ to te a 
Regent  than  to  be  a  gentleman  uhec 
On  the  other  side  the  lower  and  fiffe« 
class  of  Whigs,  the  dd  enusMuiii 
of  Shaftesbury,  the  old  assoeiateief 
College,  began  to  stir  in  the  C^' 
Crowds  assembled  in  Palaee  Tan* 
and  held  threatMiing  language.  Loid 
Loyelaee,  who  waa  suspected  of  hariig 
eacouragad  these  assemblages^  inlbfosi 

»  LoKds'JonnMli,  An.  n.H4 
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the  Peeni  that  lie  wan  dttiged  with  a 
petition  lequesting  them  instandy  to 
declare   the   Prince   and   Princess  of 
Orange   King  and  Queen.     He  was 
asked  hj  whom  the  petition  was  signed. 
"Th^re  are  no  hands  to  it  yet,"  he 
answered ;   **  but,  when  I  bring  it  here 
sext»  there   shall  be  hands  enou^" 
This  menace  alarmed  and  disgusted  his 
own  party.     The  leading  Whigs  were, 
in  truth,  even,  more  anxious  than  the 
Tories  that  the  dehberaticms  of  the 
Coayentioii  should  be  perfectly  £ree, 
and  that  it  should  not  be  in  the  power 
of  any  adherent  of  James  to  allege 
that  either  House  had  acted  under 
force.    A  petition,  similar  to  that  which 
had  been  entrusted  to  LoTelaee^  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  was  contemptuously  rejected.  May- 
aacd  was  foremost  in  protesting  against 
the  attempt  of  the  rabble  in  the  streets 
to  overawe  the  Estates  of  the  Bealm. 
William  sent  for  Lovelace,  expostulated 
vith  him   strongly,  and  <»dered  the 
magistrates  to  act  with  vigour  against 
all  unlawful  assemblies.*    Nothing  in 
the  history  of  our  revolution  is  more 
deserving  of  admiration  and  of  imita- 
tion than  the  manner  in  which  the  two 
parties  in  the  Convention,  at  the  very 
moment  at  which  their  disputes  ran 
highest,  joined  like  one  man  to  resist 
the  dictation  of  the  mob  of  the  capital 
But^  though  the  Whigs  were  Ailly 
Lrttar  of   determined  to  maintain  order 
tiS^coB?    (ffld  to  respect  the  freedom  of 
'•'^»-     debate,  they  were  equally  de- 
termined to  make  no  concession.     On 
Saturday,  the  second  of  February,  the 
Commons,  without  a  division,  resolved 
to  adhere  to  their  resolution  as  it  ori- 
ginally stood.     James»  as  usual,  came 
to  the  help  of  his  enemies.    A  letter 
fiom  him  to  the  Convention  had  just 
anived  in  London.    It  had  been  tran»- 
iiiitted  to  Preston    by    the   apostate 
l^elfort^  who  was  now  high  in  favour  at 
Saint  G^mains.    The  name  of  Melfort 
'was  an  abomination  to  eveory  Church- 
oian.,    That  he  was  still  a  confidential 

*  7sn  Cttters,  Teh,  ^.  1689 ;  Claiendon's 
^^^,  Feb.  2.  The  rtory  to  greatly  ezoffger- 
>*>A  ta  the  work  entttled  Bevolutfcm  PoUtios, 
*a  oaiinmtly  abMud  book,  yet  of  aosie  vidue 
u arecoid  of  the  tookkh  leporti  of  the  daj. 
^x^J*!  Debates. 


minister  was  alone  suAcicnt  to  prove 
that  his  master's  fbUy  and  perverseness 
were  incurable.  No  memb^  of  either 
House  ventured  to  propose  that  a  paper 
which  came  from  such  a  quarter  should 
be  read.  The  contenti,  however,  were 
well  known  to  all  the  town.  His 
Majesty  exhorted  the  Lords  and  Oom- 
mons  not  to  despair  of  his  demency,  and 
graciously  assured  them  that  he  would 
pardon  those  who  had  betrayed  him, 
some  few  excepted,  whom  he  did  not 
name.  How  was  it  possible  to  do  any- 
thing for  a  prince  who,  vanquished, 
deserted,  banished,  living  on  alms,  told 
those  who  were  the  arbiters  of  his  fate 
that,  if  they  would  set  him  on  his 
throne  again,  he  would  hang  only  a 
few  of  them  ?  * 

The  contest  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  legislature  lasted  some 
days  longer.     On  Monday,  the 
fourth  of  February,  the  Peers  resolved 
that  they  would  insist  on  their  am^id- 
ments :  but  a  protest  to  which  thirty 
nine  names  were  subscribed  was  en- 
tered on  the  joumals.t    On  the  follow- 
ing  day  the  Tories  determined  negotia- 
to  try  their  strength  in  the  «««• 
Lower  House.    They  mustered  there 
in  great  force.    A  motion  was  made  to 
agree  to  the  amendments  of  the  Lords. 
Those  who  were  for  the  plan  of  San- 
croft  and  those  who  were  for  the  plan 
of  Banby  divided  together ;  but  they 
were  beaten  by  two  hundred  and  eighty 
two  votes  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  one. 
The  House  then  resolved  to  request  a 
&ee  conference  with  the  Lords.} 

At  the  same  time  strenuous  efibrts 
were  making  without  the  walls  of  Par^ 
Hament  to  Ining  the  dispute  between 

Jan.  94. 

•  The  letter  of  James,  dated  p^b.s.  ^^^» 
will  be  found  In  Sennet.  It  is  most  didn- 
genuoudy  garbled  in  his  Life.  See  Claren- 
don's Diary,  Feb.  3. 4. ;  Grey's  Debates ;  Lords' 
Jonmals,  Feb.  2.  4. 168g. 

t  It  has  been  asserted  by  sereral  writerSy 
and,  among  others,  by  Ralph  and  t^M.  Mazore, 
that  Danby  signed  this  protest.  Thlsisamis- 
tfJte.  Probaldy  some  person  who  fixaminnJ 
the  joomals  before  Uiey  were  printed  mistook 
Derby  for  Danby.  Lords'  Journals,  Feb.  4. 
168|.  Evdiyn,  a  f^  days  before,  wrote 
Derby,  by  mistake,  for  Daaby.  Dlaory,  Jan. 
29.  168|. 
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the  two  branches  of  the  legislature  to 
j^^^^  a  dose.  Burnet  thought  that 
rita*  *^®  importance  of  the  crisis 
of  onu^  justified  him  in  publishing  the 
to  Dknfy.  gj.gj^|;  secret  whicn  the  Princess 

had  confided  to  him.  He  knew,  he  said, 
from  her  own  lips,  that  it  had  long 
been  her  full  determination,  even  if  she 
came  to  the  throne  in  the  regular  course 
of  descent,  to  surrender  her  power, 
with  the  sanction  of  Pariiament,  into 
the  hands  of  her  husband.  Banbv 
received  from  her  an  earnest,  and  al- 
most angry,  reprimand.  She  was,  she 
wrote,  the  Prince's  wife;  she  had  no 
other  wish  than  to  be  subject  to  him : 
the  most  cruel  ii^jurj  that  could  be 
done  to  her  would  be  to  set  her  up  as 
his  competitor;  and  she  never  could 
regard  any  person  who  took  such  a 
course  as  her  true  friend.*  The  Tories 
The  had  still  one  hope.  Anne  might 
5^J^  insist  on  her  own  rights,  and 
quieMM*  on  those  of  her  children.  No 
Whig  effort  was  spared  to  stimulate 
plan.  jjgj,  ambition,  and  to  alarm  her 
conscience.  •  Her  uncle  Clarendon  was 
especially  active.  A  few  weeks  only  had 
elapsed  since  the  hope  of  wealth  and 
greatness  had  impelled  him  to  beHe  the 
boastful  professions  of  his  whole  life, 
to  desert  the  royal  cause,  to  join  with 
the  Wildmans  and  Fergusons,  nay,  to 
propose  that  the  King  should  be  sent  a 
prisoner  to  a  foreign  land  and  immured 
in  a  fortress  begirt  by  pestilential 
marshes.  The  lure  which  had  pro- 
duced this  strange  transformation  was 
the  Viceroyalty  of  Ireland.  Soon,  how- 
ever, it  appeared  that  the  proselyte  had 
little  chance  of  obtaining  the  splendid 
prize  on  which  his  heart  was  set.  He 
found  that  others  were  consulted  on 
Irish  affairs.  His  advice  was  never 
asked,  and,  when  obtrusively  and  im- 
portunately offered,  was  coldly  received. 
He  repaired  many  times  to  Saint 
James's  Palace,  but  could  scarcely  ob- 
tain a  word  or  a  look.  One  day  the 
Prince  was  writing:  another  day  he 
wanted  &esh  air  and  must  ride  in 
the  Park :  on  a  third  he  was  closeted 
with  officers  on  military  business  and 
could  see  nobody.     Clarendon  saw  that 

»Biiniefc,i«8]9. 


he  was  not  likely  to  gain  anything  bj 
the  sacrifice  of  his  principles,  and  d»- 
termined  to  take  them  back  again.  In 
December  ambition  had  converted  him 
into  a  rebeL  In  January  disappdnt* 
ment  reconverted  him  into  a  Boyalist 
The  uneasy  consciousness  that  he  had 
not  been  a  consistent  Toiy  gave  i 
peculiar  acrimony  to  his  Toryism.*  In 
the  House  of  Lords  he  had  done  all  in 
his  power  to  prevent  a  settlement  Ho 
now  exerted,  for  th6  same  end,  all  his 
infiuence  over  the  Princess  Anne.  Bat 
his  influence  over  her  was  small  indeed 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  Chnr- 
chills,  who  wisely  called  to  their  hdp 
two  powerfdl  alues,  Tillotson,  who,  as 
a  spiritual  director,  had,  at  that  tone, 
immense  authority,  and  Lady  BmseD, 
whose  noble  and  gentle  virtues,  prored 
by  the  most  cruel  of  all  trials,  had 
gained  for  her  the  reputation  of  a  saint 
The  Princess  of  Denmark,  it  was  soon 
known,  was  willing  that  William  shoold 
reign  for  life ;  and  it  was  evident  that 
to  defend  the  cause  of  the  danghteES 
of  James  against  themselves  was  a 
hopeless  task.t 

And  now  William  thought  that  the 
time  had  come  when  he  ought  ,,^3^^ 
to  explain  himself.    He  accord-  npiata 
ingly  sent  for  Halifax,  Danby,  ""^ 
Shrewsbury,  and  some  other  political 
leaders  of  great  note,  and  with  that  air 
of  stoical  apathy  under  which  he  had, 
&om  a  boy,  been  in  the  habit  of  con- 
cealing his  strongest  emotions,  addressed 
to  them  a  few  deeply  meditated  and 
weighty  words. 

He  had  hitherto,  he  said,  remained 
silent:  he  had  used  neither  solicitation 
nor  menace :  he  had  not  even  suffered 
a  hint  of  his  opinions  or  wishes  to  get 
abroad:  but  a  crisis  had 'now  amyed 
at  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
declare  his  intentions.  He  had  no  right 
and  no  wish  to  dictate  to  the  Con- 
vention. All  that  he  claimed  was  the 
privilege  of  declining  any  ofBce  ▼hieb 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  hold  with 

«  Clarendon's  Diary,  Jan.  1. 4. 8,  9, 10, 11> 
12, 13,  U.  168| ;  Bnniet,  L  807. 

t  Clarendon's  Diary,  Feb.  5. 16^ ;  Dooix^ 
of  Marlborongh's  Vindication;  Molgn^*' 
Aoootmt  of  the  Bevolntlon. 
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honouf  to  himself  and  with  benefit  to 
the  public 

A  strong  partjwas  for  a  Eegency. 
It  was  for  the  Honses  to  determine 
whether  such  an  arrangement  wonld 
be  for  the  interest  of  the  nation.  He 
had  a  decided  opinion  on  that  point ; 
and  he  thought  it  right  to  say  distinctly 
that  he  wonld  not  be  Begent. 

Another  party  was  fi)r  placing  the 
Princess  on  the  throne,  and  for  giying 
to  him,  during  her  life,  the  title  of 
King,  and  such  a  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration as  she  might  be  pleased  to  allow 
him.  He  could  not  stoop  to  such  a  post 
He  esteemed  the  Princess  as  mudi  as 
it  was  possible  for  man  to  esteem  wo- 
man :  but  not  even  from  her  would  he 
accept  a  subordinate  and  a  precarious 
place  in  the  goyemment  He  was  so 
made  that  he  could  not  submit  to  be 
tied  to  the  apron  strings  even  of  the 
best  of  wives.  He  did  not  desire  to 
take  any  part  in  English  affairs ;  but, 
if  he  did  consent  to  take  a  part,  there 
was  one  part  only  which  he  could  use- 
fiilly  or  honourably  take.  If  the  Estates 
offered  him  the  crown  for  life,  he  would 
accept  it.  If  not,  he  should,  without 
repining,  return  to  his  native  country. 
He  conduded  by  sa3ring  that  he  thought 
it  reasonable  that  the  Lady  Anne  and 
her  posterity  should  be  preferred  in  the 
succession  to  any  chiloren  whom  he 
might  have  by  any  other  wife  than  the 
Lady  Mary.* 

The  meeting  broke  up ;  and  what 
the  Prince  had  said  was  in  a  few  hours 
known  all  over  London.  That  he  must 
be  King  was  now  dear.  The  only 
question  was  whether  he  should  hold 
the  regal  dignity  alone  or  conjointly 
with  the  Princess.  Halifax  and  a  few 
other  politicians,  who  saw  in  a  strong 
light  the  danger  of  dividing  the  supreme 
executive  authority,  thought  it  desirable 
that,  during  William's  life,  Mary  should 


*  Burnet,  1.  820.  Bomet  says  that  lie  has 
not  related  the  events  of  this  stirring  time  in 
chnmolc^cal  order.  I  have  therefore  been 
forced  to  arrange  them  by  gness ;  but  I  think 
that  I  can  scarcely  be  wrong  in  supposing  that 
the  letter  of  the  Princess  of  Orange  to  Danby 
arriyed,  and  that  the  Prince's  explanation  of 
his  views  was  given,  between  Thursday  the 
31st  of  January,  and  Wednesday  the  6th  of 
February. 


be  only  Queen  Consort  and  a  subject 
But  this  arrangement,  though  much 
might  doubtless  be  said  for  it  in  argu- 
ment, shocked  the  general  feeling  even 
of  those  Englishmen  who  were  most 
attached  to  the  Prince.  His  wife  had 
^ven  an  unprecedented  proof  of  con- 
jugal submission  and  affection;  and 
the  very  least  return  that  could  be  made 
to  her  would  be  to  bestow  on  her  the 
dignity  of  Queen  Begnant.  William 
Harbord,  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the 
Prince's  adherents,  was  so  much  exas- 
perated that  he  sprang  out  of  the  bed 
to  which  he  was  confined  by  gout,  and 
vehemently  declared  that  he  never  would 
have  drawn  a  sword  in  BAb  Highnesses 
cause  if  he  had  foreseen  that  so  shame- 
ful an  arrangement  would  be  made.  No 
Ssrson  took  the  matter  up  so  eagerly  as 
umet  His  blood  boiled  at  the  wrong 
done  to  his  kind  patroness.  He  expos- 
tulated vehementiy  with  Bentinck,  and 
begged  to  be  permitted  to  resign  the 
chaplainship.  "  "While  I  am  BKs  High- 
ness'sservant,"saidthe  brave  and  honest 
divine,  "it  would  be  unseemly  in  me  to 
oppose  any  plan  which  may  have  his 
countenance.  I  therefore  desire  to  be 
set  free,  that  I  may  fight  the  Princess's 
battle  with  every  faculty  that  God  has 
given  me."  Bentinck  prevailed  on 
Burnet  to  defer  an  open  declaration 
of  hostilities  till  William's  resolution 
should  be  distinctly  known.  In  a  few 
hours  the  scheme  which  had  excited  so 
much  resentment  was  entirely  given  up; 
and  all  those  who  considered  James  as 
no  longer  King  were  agreed  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  throne  must  be  filled. 
William  and  Maiy  must  be  King  and 
Queen.  The  heads  of  both  must  appear 
together  on  the  coin :  writs  must  run 
in  the  names  of  both :  both  must  eiy  oy 
all  the  personal  dignities  and  immum- 
ties  of  royalty :  but  the  administration, 
which  could  not  be  safely  divided,  must 
belong  to  William  alone.* 

And  now  the  time  arrived  for  the 
free    conference    between  the  The  eon- 
Houses.  The  managers  for  the  ^ISMnhT 
Lords,  in  their  robes,  took  their  Houm. 
seats  along  one  side  of  the  table  in  the 
Painted  Chamber:  but  the  crowd  of 

*  Mnlgrave's  Aoootmt  of  the  Bevolution* 
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members  of  the  House  of  Ckmraoos  on 
the  other  side  was  so  great  that  the 
gentlemen  who  wcare  to  aif^e  the  ques- 
tion in  Tain  tried  to  get  through.  It 
was  not  without  mu<m  difficulty  and 
long  delay  that  the  Seijeant  at  Arms 
was  able  to  dear  a  paseagew* 

At  length  the  discussuMi  began.  A 
fall  report  of  the  speeches  on  both  sides 
has  oome  down  to  us.  There  are  few 
students  of  history  who  have  not  taken 
up  that  report  with  etLgee  curiosity  and 
hud*it  down  with  disappointment.  The 
question  between  the  Houses  was  argued 
on  both  sides  as  a  question  of  law.  The 
objections  which  the  Lords  made  to  the 
resolution  of  the  Commons  were  yerbal 
and  technical,  and  were  met  by  yerbal 
and  technical  answers.  Somers  yindi- 
cated  the  use  oi  the  word  abdication 
by  quotations  from  Grotius  and  Bris- 
sonius,  Spigelius  and  Bartolus.  When 
he  was  challenged  to  show  aity  autho- 
rity  for  the  proposition  that  England 
could  be  wi^out  a  sorereign,  he  pro* 
duced  the  Parliament  roll  of  the  year 
1899,  in  which  it  was  expressly  set  forth 
that  the  kingly  office  was  yacant  during 
the  interval  between  the  resignation  of 
Bichard  the  Second  and  the  enthron- 
ing of  Henry  the  Fourth.  The  Lords 
relied  by  producing  the  Parliament 
roll  of  the  first  ^ear  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  from  which  it  ai^)eared  that 
the  record  of  1399  had  been  solemnly 
annulled.  They  therefore  maintained 
that  the  precedent  on  which  Somers 
relied  was  no  longer  yalid.  Treby  then 
eame  to  Somers*s  assistance,  and  laid 
oil  the  table  the  Parliament  roll  of  the 
first  year  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  which 
repealed  the  act  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
anld  consequently  restored  the  validity 
of  the  record  of  1399.  After  a  colloquy 
of  several  hours  the  disputants  sepa- 
rated.! The  Lords  assembled  in  their 
own  house.  It  was  well  understood 
that  they  were  about  to  yield,  and  that 
the  conference  had  been  a  mere  form. 
The  friends  of  Maiy  had  found  that, 
by  setting  her  up  as  her  husband's  riyal, 
they  had  deeply  displeased  her.    Some 

*  Oommons'  Jonnuda,  Feb.  6. 168§k 
t  See  the  Lords'  and  Commong'  Jonmals  of 
^  -    6.  168|,  fuid  the  Beport  of  the  Con- 


g(  the  P^eors  who  had  ioaattly  voted 
for  a  Regency  had  determined  to  ibaat 
themselves  or  to  snppcwt  the  resoliitioD 
of  the  Lower  House.  Their  opiiiiaii, 
they  said^  was  unchanged:  but  aaj 
government  was  better  ttum  nogovem- 
ment ;  and  the  country  eould  not  beir 
a  pr^ongatton  of  this  agony  of  snipcMn 
Even  Nottingham,  who^  in  the  Painted 
Chamber,  had  taken  tiie  lead  against 
the  Commons,  declared  that,  thoo^ 
his  ovm  conseienee  would  not  snffir 
him  to  give  way,  he  was  g^ad  that  tbe 
eonseienoes  of  other  men  were  lea 
squeamish.  Several  Lords  who  hid 
not  yet  voted  in  the  ConrentioD  liad 
been  indoced  to  attend ;  Lord  Lexing- 
ton, who  had  just  hurried  over  frost 
the  Continent;  the  Earl  of  lineoh, 
who  was  half  mad;  the  Earl  of  Cariiale, 
who  Umped  in  on  crutches;  and  the 
Bishop  oi  Durham,  who  had  been  is 
hiding  and  had  intended  to  fly  hejfmi 
Hea,  but  had  receiyed  an  intimatioB 
that,  if  he  would  yote  for  the  settling 
oi  the  goyemment)  his  conduct  in  the 
Ecdesiastical  Commission  should  vt 
be  remembered  aeainst  him.  Dai^, 
desirous  to  heal  ulq  sdiiam  which  he 
had  caused,  exhorted  the  House,  in  a 
speech  djetingnished  by  eym  monthas 
his  usual  ability,  not  to  peneven  in  i 
contest  which  might  be  fiital  to  the 
statet.  He  was  strenuously  npportad 
by  Halifax.  The  spirit  of  the  juui^ 
opposite  party  was  quelled,  i*^ 
When  the  qnestion  was  put  whether 
King  James  had  abdicated  the  fo* 
yemmenty  only  three  Lards  said  Not 
Content  On  the  question  whether  the 
throne  was  vaieant,  a  division  was  d*- 
manded.  The  Contents  were  sixtjtvo; 
the  Not  C<mtents  forty  seven.  It  vai 
immediately  proposed  and  carried,  irith- 
out  a  division,  that  the  Prince  tad 
Princess  of  Orange  should  be  dsdand 
King  and  Queen  of  England.* 

Nottingham  then  moved  that  tiie 
wording  of  « the  oaths  of  allegiaaoe  and 
supremacy  should  be  altered  in  loeh  a 

•  LonV  Journals,  TMmmrf  «.  l^t  ^ 
Tendon's  Diary;  Bumet,  L  82S.  tad  D"^ 
moolhli  note;  Van  Citters,  Mvoaqr  ff  * 
have  totkywBi  Cburendon  as  to  tiieo«Bb«^ 
Some  writers  mate  tbe  majodty 
aonoe  larger. 
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my  that  tliey  might  be  «>iiflcientiov8lj 
taken  by  persom  who,  like  himself, 
disapproved  of  whst  the  Conyentioii 
had  done,  and  yet  ftdl^  purpofted  to  be 
loyal  and  dntiM  sabgeoto  of  the  new 
sorereigns.  To  his  proposition  no 
objection  was  made.  Indeed  tbtte  can 
belittle  doubt  that  there  was  an  ander> 
standing  on  this  sobject  between  the 
Whig  leaders  and  those  Tory  Ixnds 
whose  Totes  had  tamed  the  scale  <m 
the  last  diTiaion.  The  new  oaths  were 
sent  down  to  the  Commons,  together 
irith  the  resolution  that  the  Prince  and 
Princess  should  be  declared  King  and 
Queen.* 

It  was  now  known  to  whom  the 
Kewhw.   crofwn  would  be  given.     On 
ppvoMA    what  conditions  it  should  be 
MM^t7*r  given,  still  remained  to  be  de- 
"'^-     cided.      The    Commons    had 
appointed  a  ecnnmittee  to  consider  what 
steps  it  might  be  advisable  to  take,  in 
order  to  secure  law  and  liberty  against 
the  aggreesions  of  future  sovereigns; 
and  the  committee  had  made  a  reportf 
This  report  recommended,  first,  that 
those  ffreat  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion mdoh  had  been  violated  by  the 
dethroned  King  should  be  solemnly 
asserted,  and,  secondly,  that  many  new 
iaws  should  be  enacted,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  curUng  the  prerogative  and 
purifying  the  administration  of  justice. 
Host  of  the  suggestions  of  the  com- 
mittee were   excellent ;    but   it   was 
ntteriy  impossible   that   the  Houses 
coold,  in  a  month,  or  even  in  a  year, 
deal  properly  with  matters  so  numerous, 
so  various,  and  so  important    It  was 
proposed,    among    other  things,  that 
the  militia  should  be  remodelled ;  that 
the  power  which  the  sovereign  possessed 
of  proroffuinff  and  dissolving  Parlia- 
ments should  be  restricted;  that  the 
duration    of    Parliaments    should  be 
limited ;  that  the  royal  pardon  should 
no  longer  be  pleadable  to  a  parlia- 
mentary impeachment ;  that  toleration 
Bhould  be  granted  to  IVotestant  Dis- 
senters ;  that  Hie  crime  of  high  treason 
should  be  more  precisely  de£ied ;  that 

*  LordiT  Joonals,  Veb.  6,  7.  1<8} ;  OUuren- 
don's  Diarj. 
t  OonskOM'  JoQxnala,  Jan.  99.,  Wb,  8. 1M|. 


trials    for   high    treaaon    should    be 
conducted  in  a  manner  more  favourable 
to  innocence;  that  the  Judges  should 
hold  their  places  for  life ;  that  the  mode 
of  appointing  Sheriff  should  be  altered ; 
that  juries  should  be  nominated  in  such 
a  way  as  might  exclude  partiality  and 
corruption ;  that  the  practice  of  filing 
criminal  informations    in   the  King's 
Bench  should  be  abolished;  that  the 
Court  of  Chancery  should  be  reformed ; 
that  the  fees  of  public  functionaries 
should  be  regula4^ ;  and  that  the  law 
of  Quo  Warranto  should  be  amended. 
It  was  evident  that  cautious  and  deli- 
berate legislation  on  these  subjects  must 
be  the  work  of  more  than  one  laborious 
session ;  and  it  was  equally  evident  that 
hasty  and  crude  legislation  on  subjects 
so  grave  could  not  but  produce  new 
grievances,  worse  than  those  which  it 
might  remove.   If  the  committee  meant 
to  give  a  list  of  the  reforms  which  ought 
to  be  accomplished  before  the  throne 
was  filled,  the  list  was  absurdly  long. 
I^  on  the  other  hand,  the  ccanmittee 
meant  to  give  a  list  of  all  the  reforms 
which  the  legislature  would  do  well  to 
make  in  proper  season,  the  list  was 
strangely  imperfect    Indeed,  as  soon 
as  the  report  had  been  read,  member 
after  member  rose  to  suggest    some 
addition.    It  was  moved  and  carried 
that  the  selling  of  offices  should   be 
prohibited,  that  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
should  be  made  more  efficient,  and  that 
the  law  of  Mandamus  should  be  revised. 
One  gentleman  fell  on  the  chimneymen, 
another  on  the  excisemen;   and  the 
House  resolved  that  the  malpractices 
of  both  chimneymen  and   excisemen 
should  be  restrained.    It  is  a  most 
remarkable  circumstance   that,   while 
the  whole  political,  military,  judicial, 
and  fiscal  system  of  the  kingdom  was 
thus  passed  in  review,   not  a  single 
representative  of  the  people  propo^ 
the  repeal  of  the  statute  which  sub- 
jected the  press  to  a  censorship.    It  was 
not  yet  understood,  even  by  the  most 
enlightened  men,  that  the  liberty  of 
discussion  is  the  chief  safeguard  of  all 
other  liberties.* 
The  House  was  greatly  perplexed. 

•  Oommona'  Jenmals,  EetK  2. 168|. 
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Some  orators  Tehemently  said  that  too 
much  time  had  already  been 
Sy?om.  lost,  and  that  the  government 
v"»^'^  ought  to  be  settled  without  the 
delay  of  a  day.  Society  was  imquiet: 
trade  was  languishing:  the  Ei^lish 
colony  in  Ireland  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  perishing :  a  foreign  war  was 
impending:  the  exiled  King  might,  in 
a  few  weeks,  be  at  Dublin  with  a  French 
army,  and  &om  Dublin  he  might  soon 
cross  to  Chester.  "Was  it  not  insanity, 
at  such  a  (irisis,  to  leave  the  throne 
unfilled,  and,  while  the  very  existence 
of  Parliaments  was  in  jeopardy,  to  waste 
time  in  debating  whether  Parliaments 
should  be  prorogued  by  the  sovereign 
or  by  themselves  ?  On  the  other  side 
it  was  asked  whether  the  Convention 
could  think  that  it  had  fulfilled  its  mis- 
sion by  merely  pulling  down  one  prince 
and  putting  up  anoQier.  Surely  now 
or  never  was  the  time  to  secure  public 
liberty  by  such  fences  as  might  effec- 
tually prevent  the  encroaclments  of 
prerogative.*  There  was,  doubtless, 
great  weight  in  what  was  urged  on  both 
sides.  The  able  chiefs  of  the  Whig 
party,  among  whom  Somers  was  fast 
rising  to  ascendency,  proposed  a  middle 
course.  The  House  had,  they  said,  two 
objects  in  view,  which  ought  to  be  kept 
distinct.  One  object  was  to  secure  the 
old  polity  of  the  realm  against  illegal 
attacks :  the  other  was  to  improve  that 
polity  by  legal  reforms.  The  former 
object  might  be  attained  by  solemnly 
putting  on  record,  in  the  resolution 
which  called  the  new  sovereigns  to  the 
throne,  the  claim  of  the  English  nation 
to  it43  ancient  franchises,  so  that  the 
King  might  hold  his  crown,  and  the 
people  their  privileges,  by  one  and  the 
same  title  deed.  The  latter  object 
would  require  a  whole  volume  of  elabo- 
rate statutes.  The  former  object  might 
be  attained  in  a  day;  the  latter,  scarcely 
in  five  years.  As  to  the  former  object, 
all  parties  were  agreed :  as  to  the  latter, 
there  were  innumerable  varieties  of 
opinion.  No  member  of  either  House 
would  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  vot-e 
that  the  King  could  not  levy  taxes 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament :  but 

*  Qiffs  Debates ;  Burnet,  1. 822. 


it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  frame 
any  new  law  of  procedure  in  cases  of 
high  treason  which  would  not  give  rise 
to  long  debate,  and  be  condemned  bj 
some  persons  as  unjust  to  the  prisoner, 
and  by  others  as  unjust  to  the  crowiL 
The  business  of  an  extraordinary  con- 
vention of  the  Estates  of  the  Bealm 
was  not  to  do  the  ordinary  woik  of 
Parliaments,  to  regulate  tne  fees  of 
masters  in  Chancery,  and  to  proTide 
against  the  exactions  of  gaugeis,  bnt 
to  put  right  the  great  machine  of 
government.  When  this  had  been 
done,  it  would  be  time  to  inquire 
what  improvement  our  instrtntiGns 
needed :  nor  would  anything  be  risked 
by  delay;  for  no  sovereign  who  reigned 
merely  by  the  choice  of  the  natioD 
could  long  refuse  his  assent  to  any 
improvement  which  the  nation,  speak- 
ing through  its  representatives,  de- 
manded. 

On    these    grounds   the    CommcHts 
wisely  determined  to  postpone  all  le- 
forms  till  the  ancient  constitution  of  the 
kingdom  should  have  been  restored  in 
all  its  parts,  and  forthwith  to  fill  tlie 
throne  without  imposing  on  William 
and  Mary  any  other  obligation  than  that 
of  governing  according  to  the  ezistiDg 
laws  of  England.     In  order  that  the 
questions  which  had  been  in  dispute 
between  the  Stuarts  and  the  nation 
might  never  again  be  stirred,  it  was 
determined   that    the  instrument  hj 
which    the    Prince   and    Princess  d 
Orange  were  called  to  the  throne,  and 
by  which  the  order  of  succession  was 
settled,  should  set  forth,  in  the  moet 
distinct  and  solemn  manner,  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  constitution. 
This  instrument^  known  by  the  .^^ 
name  of  the  Declaration    of  aanik» 
Right,  was  prepared  by  a  com-  *'*"*^ 
mittee,  of  whidi  Somers  was  chairman. 
The  fact  that  the  lowborn  young  ba^ 
nster  was  appointed  to  so  hononrabla 
and  important  a  post  in  a  Parliament 
filled  with  able  and  experienced  men, 
only  ten  days  after  he  had  spoken  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  the  fint 
time,  sufficiently  proves  the  superiority 
of  his  abilities.    In  a  few  hours  tiie  De- 
claration was  &amed  and  approved  bf 
the  Commons.    The  Lords  assented  ti 
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it  with  some  amendments  of  no  great 
importance.* 

The  Declaration  began  by  recapitu- 
lating the  crimes  and  errors  which  had 
made  a  revolution  necessary.  James 
had  invaded  the  province  of  the  legis- 
lature ;  had  treated  modest  petitioning 
as  a  crime  ;  had  oppressed  Uie  Church 
by  means  of  an  illegal  tribunal ;  had, 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  le- 
vied taxes  and  maintained  a  standing 
army  in  time  of  peace;  had  violated 
the  freedom  of  election,  and  perverted 
the  course  of  justice.  Proceedings 
which  could  lawfiolly  be  questioned  only 
in  Parliament  had  been  made  the  sub- 
jects of  prosecution  in  the  King's 
Bench^  Partial  and  corrupt  juries  had 
been  returned :  excessive  bail  had  been 
required  from  prisoners :  excessive  fines 
had  been  imposed :  barbarous  and  un- 
usual punishments  had  been  inflicted : 
the  estates  of  accused  persons  had  been 
granted  away  before  conviction.  He, 
by  whose  authority  these  things  had 
been  done,  had  abdicated  the  govern- 
ment The  Prince  of  Orange,  whom 
Ck>d  had  made  the  glorious  instrument 
of  delivering  the  nation  from  supersti- 
tion and  tyranny,  had  invited  the 
Estates  of  the  Realm  to  meet  and  to 
take  counsel  together  for  the  securing 
of  religion,  of  law,  and  of  freedom.  The 
Lords  and  Commons,  having  deUbe- 
rated,  had  resolved  that  they  would 
first,  after  the  example  of  their  an- 
cestors, assert  the  ancient  rights  and 
liberties  of  England.  Therefore  it  was 
declared  that  die  dispensing  power,  as 
lately  assumed  and  exercised,  had  no 
legal  existence ;  that,  without  grant  of 
Parliament,  no  money  could  be  exacted 
by  the  sovereign  from  the  subject; 
that,  without  consent  of  Parliament,  no 
standing  army  could  be  kept  up  in  time 
of  peace.  The  right  of  subjects  to  pe- 
tition, the  right  of  electors  to  choose 
representatives  freely,  the  right  of  the 
legislature  to  freedom  of  debate,  the 
right  of  the  nation  to  a  pure  and  mer- 
ciful administration  of  justice  according 
to  the  spirit  of  our  mild  laws,  were 
solemnly  aflRrmed.  All  these  things  the 

*  Commons'  JoumalB,  Feb.  4.  8.  11, 13. ; 
Uids*  Jommala,  Feb.  9. 11, 12. 


Convention  claimed,  as  the  undoubted 
inheritance  of  Englishmen.  Having 
thus  vindicated  the  principles  of  the 
constitution,  the  Lorcus  and^^  Commons, 
in  the  entire  confidence  that  the  deli- 
verer would  hold  sacred  the  laws  and 
liberties  which  he  had  saved,  resolved 
that  William  and  Mary,  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange,  should  be  declared 
King  and  Queen  of  England  for  their 
joint  and  separate  lives,  and  that,  dur- 
ing their  joint  lives,  the  administration 
of  the  government  should  be  in  the 
Prince  alone.  After  them  the  crown 
was  settled  on  the  posterity  of  Maiy, 
then  on  Anne  and  her  jp<»terity,  and 
then  on  the  posterity  of  William. 

By  this  time  the  wind  had  ceased  to 
blow  from  the  west.  The  ship  AwiT»i  of 
in  which  the  Princess  of  Orange  m«t« 
had  embarked  lay  off  Margate  on  the 
eleventh  of  February,  and,  on  the 
following  morning,  anchored  at  Ghreen- 
wich.*  She  was  received  with  many 
signs  of  joy  and  affection :  but  her  de- 
meanour shocked  the  Tories,  and  was 
not  thought  faultless  even  by  tiie  Whigs. 
A  young  woman,  placed,  by  a  destiny 
as  mouinfrd  and  awful  as  t^t  which 
brooded  over  the  fabled  houses  of  Lab- 
dacus  and  Pelops,  in  such  a  situation 
that  she  could  not,  without  violating 
her  duty  to  her  €K)d,  her  husband,  and 
her  country,  refuse  to  take  her  seat  on 
the  throne  from  which  her  father  had 
just  been  hurled,  should  have  been  sad, 
or  at  least  serious.  Maiy  was  not 
merely  in  high,  but  in  extravagant, 
spirits.  She  entered  Whitehall,  it  was 
asserted,  with  a  girlish  delight  at  being 
mistress  of  so  fine  a  house,  ran  about  the 
rooms,  peeped  into  the  closets,  and  ex- 
amined the  quilt  of  the  st^te  bed, 
without  seeming  to  remember  by  whom 
those  magnificent  apartments  had  last 
been  occupied.  Burnet,  who  had,  till 
then,  thouffht  her  an  angel  in  human 
form,  could  not>  on  this  occasion,  re- 
frain from  blaming  her.  He  was  the 
more  astonished  because,  when  he  took 
leave  of  her  at  the  Hague,  she  had, 
though  fully  convinced  that  she  was  in 
the  path  of  duly,  been  deeply  dejected. 

*  London  Gazette,  Feb.  14.  ISSg ;  Tan  Oit- 
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To  Mm,  as  to  lier  i9)intaal  guide^  she 
afterwards  explained  her  conduct 
William  had  written  to  isficom  her  that 
some  of  those  who  had  tried  to  sepa- 
rate her  interest  from  his  still  continued 
their  machinations:  they  gave  it  out 
that  she  thought  herself  wronged :  and 
if  she  wore  a  gloomy  countenance,  the 
report  would  be  confirmed.  He  there- 
fore entreated  her  to  make  her  first 
appearance  with  an  air  of  cheerfulness. 
Her  heart,  she  said,  was  far  indeed 
from  cheerM ;  but  she  had  done  her 
best ;  and,  as  she  was  afraid  of  not 
sustaining  well  a  part  which  was  un- 
oongenial  to  her  feelings,  she  had  OFer^ 
acted  it  Her  deportment  was  the 
subject  of  much  spiteful  prose  and 
Terse :  it  lowered  her  in  the  opinion  of 
some  whose  esteem  she  valued;  nor 
did  the  w(»rld  know,  till  she  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  praise  and  censure^  that 
the  conduct  which  had  brooght  on  her 
the  reproach  of  leyity  and  insensibility 
was  really  a  signal  instance  of  that 
pNnfect  dinntecestedness  and  sdfdeTO- 
tion  of  which  man  seems  to  be  inca- 
pable, but  which  is  sometimes  found 
in  woman'.* 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday^  the 
•g^ungp  thirteenth  of  February,  the 
J^i;^  coKPrt  of  Whitehall  and  all  the 
at  Of  DMghbouring  streets  were  filled 
'^'^  with  gazers.  The  magnificent 
Banqueting  House,  the  masterpiece  of 
Inigo,  embellished  by  mastarpieees  of 
Bubens^  had  been  prepared  for  a  great 
ceremony.  The  walls  were  lined  by  the 
yeomen  of  the  guard.  Near  the  nor^iem 
door,  on  the  r^it  hand, alarge number 
ef  Peers  had  assembled.  CSl  the  left 
were  the  Oommons  with  their  Spcsihker, 
attended  by  the  mace.  The  southern 
door  opened:  and  thePlnnceandl^in- 
oess  of  (^Ange,  side  by  side,  entered, 
and  took  their  place  under  tiiie  canopy 
of  i^abe. 

Both  Houses  i^roaehed  bowing 
low.  William  and  Mary  advanced  a 
few  steps.  Hali&x  on  the  right,  and 
Povde  on  the  left,  stood  forth;  and 
Halifaat  i^ke.     The  Convention,  he 

•  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  Vindication; 
Review  of  the  Vindication;  Burnet,  i.  781. 
835.  and  Dartmouth's  note ;  Brdyn's  Diary, 
Feb.  21. 168$. 


said,  had  agreed  to  a  resolution  wbidi 
he  prayed  Their  Highnesses  to  hen. 
They  signified  their  ass^it ;  uid  Hbt 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Lords  read,  in  a 
loud  voices  the  Dedaratioo  of  Bi^ 
When  he  had  oonduded^  Halifax,  in 
the  name  of  all  the  Estates  of  the 
Realm,  requested  the  Prince  and  Pin- 
cess  to  accept  the  crown. 

William,  in  his  own  name  and  in 
that  of  his  wife^  answered  that  the 
crown  was,  in   their  estimation,  the 
more  valuable  because  it  was  pwBea^ 
to  them  as  a  token  of  the  confidence  of 
the  nation.     "  We  thankfolhr  aceqA," 
he  said,  "  what  you  have  offered  na" 
Then,  for  himself,  he  assured  them  that 
the  laws  of  England,  which  he  had  onee 
already  vindicated,  should  be  the  roks 
of  hia  conduct,  that  it  should  be  his 
study  to  promote  the  wd&re  of  tiu 
kingdom,  iad  th^  as  to  the  meani  of 
doing  so,  be  should  constantly  reeor  to 
the  advice  of  the  Houses,  and  should 
be  disposed  to  trust  tlieir  judgment 
rathw  than  his  own.*     These  woida 
were  received  with  a  shout  of  jaj 
which  was  heard  in  the  streets  hekm, 
and  was  instantly  answered  by  bnzBi 
from  many  thousands  of  voices.    The 
Lords  azkd  Commons  then  revenotfy 
retired  from  the    Banqueting  Bxnm 
and  went  in  procession  to  tiie  great 
gate  of  Whitehall,  where  the  benldi 
and  pursuivants  were  'waiting  in  their 
gorgeous  tabards.    All  the  space  as  &r 
as  Charing  Cross  was  one  seaof  beadi 
The  kettb  drums  struck  up:  wimm 
the  trumpets  pealed;  and  Garter  J^"^ 
King  at  Arms,  in  a  loud  voice,  «•■*•* 
prodaimed  the  Prince  and  PrineeM  of 
Orange  King  and  Qoeen  of  EDg^sad, 
charged  all  EnglishmeB  to  bear,  from 
that  moment,  true  allegiance  to  the 
new  sovereigns,  and  besought  God,  irfio 
had  already  wrought  so  signal  a  deli* 
verance  for  our  Church  ana  natioa,  to 
bless  William  and  Mary  with  a  long 
and  happy  reigaf 

*  Lords'  and  Commons^  Jowmaia,  ft^  H. 
M«| ;  Van  CIttere,  Feb.  Jf .  "Van  Cittatpali 
hvt»  William's  month  sbrongep  exviwdem  d 
respect  for  the  luithority  of  ParHament  tlaa 
appear  in  the  journals ;  but  it  is  dear  tna 
what  Powle  said  that  the  report  in  the  joor- 
nals  was  not  strictly  acoorate. 
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Thus  was  conmunmated  the  English 
KeTolution.  When  we  compare 
eb^^  it  with  those  reyolutioDS  which 
tIx!^  have,  during  the  la«t  sixty 
g^*»-  years,  overthrown  so  many  an- 
cient goTemments,  we  cannot 
bi^  be  struck  by  its  peculiar  character. 
Why  that  character  was  so  peculiar  is 
Boffciently  obvious,  and  yet  seems  not 
to  have  been  always  understood  eith^ 
by  eulogists  or  by  censors. 

The  Continental  reyolutions  of  the 
eighteenth   and    nineteenth    centuries 
tOH^  place  in  countries  where  all  trace 
of  the  limited  monarchy  of  the  middle 
ages  had  long  been  effaced.    The  right 
of  the  prinoe  to  make  laws  and  to  leyy 
money  had,  during  many  gmeratioDS) 
been    undisputed.      His  *  throne    was 
guarded  by  a  great  regular  army.   His 
administration  eould  not,  without  ex- 
treme peril,  bo  blamed  eyen  in  the 
mildest  terms.     His  subijeats  held  their 
personal  liberty  by  no  other  teaure 
than  his  pleasure.   Not  a  single  institu- 
tiock  was  left   which  had,  within  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  man,  afforded  effi- 
ciant  proteetioB  to  the  sulgect  agaiost 
the  utmost  excess  of  tyranny.    Those 
great  councils  which  had  once  curbed 
the  regal  power  had  sunk  into  ol^Tion. 
Their  composition  and  their  priril^s 
^rere  known  only  to  antiquaries.    We 
cannot  welder,  therefore,  that,  when 
men  who  had   been  thus  ruled  suc- 
ceeded in  wresting  supreme  power  from 
a  government  wMch  they  had  long  in 
Mdtt  hated,   they  daould  have  been 
impatient  to  deniolish  and  unaUe  to 
construct,  l^at  they  should  haye  been 
Peculated  by  eyeiy  specious  ooyeky, 
tiiat  they  should  haye  proscribed  every 
1^,  cevemony,  and  |4rase  assockted 
'witii  the  c^  igrstom,  and  that,  turning 
fij^y  with  disgust  from  their  own  na- 
tional precedents  and  traditions,  they 
*iM>uld  have  sought  for  principles  of 
goyerament  in  the  writdngs  of  theorists, 
or  ^>ed,  with  ignorant  and  ungraceful 
jactation,  the  patriots  of  Athens  and 
■»<wne.    As  little  can  we  wonder  that 
the  violent  anli(m  of  the  revolutionary 
^ttit  ^ould  have  been  followed  by  re- 

■*  QnnBWBi^  JovRuOs,  Feb.  18. ;  Van  Oft- 
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action  equally  viol^ty  and  that  confu- 
sion should  speedily  have  engendered 
despotism  sterner  than  that  from  which 
it  had  sprung. 

Had  we  been  in  the  same  situaticm ; 
had  Strafford  succeeded  in  his  favourite 
scheme  of  Thorough ;  had  he  formed 
an  army  as  numerous  and  as  well  dis- 
ciplined as  that  which,  a  fbw  years 
later,  was  formed  by  Cromwell;  had 
a  series  of  judicial  decisions,  similar 
to  that  whidti  was  pronounced  by  the 
Exchequer  Chamber  in  the  case  of  ship- 
money,  transferred  to  the  crown  the 
right  of  taxing  the  people ;  had  the  Star 
Chamber  and  the  lEUgh  Commission 
oontinned  tofine,  mutilate,  and  impris(m 
eveiy  man  who  dared  to  raise  his  voice 
against  the  government ;  had  the  press 
been  as  eon^letely  enslaved  here  aa  at 
Vienna  or  at  Naples ;  had  our  Eongs 
gradually  drawu  to  themselyes  the 
whole  legislative  power ;  had  six  gene- 
rations of  Englishmen  passed  away 
^thout  a  single  session  of  Parliament ; 
and  had  we  then  at  length  risen  up  in 
some  moment  of  wild  exdtemMitagainst 
our  masters,  what  an  outbreak  would 
that  have  been  I  With  what  a  crash, 
heard  and  felt  to  the  farthest  ends  of 
the  world,  would  the  whc^  vast  faludc 
of  society  have  fallen!  How  many 
thousands  of  exiles,  onee  the  most 
prosperous  and  the  most  refined  mem- 
bers o£  this  great  community,  would 
have  begged  thur  bread  in  Continental 
cities,  or  have  sheltered  their  heads 
tmder  huts  of  bark  in  the  undeared 
forests  of  America  I  How  often  ediould 
we  have  seen  the  pavement  of  London 
piled  xq)  in  barneades,  the  houses 
dinted  with  bullets,  the  gutters  foaming 
with  Uood  I  How  many  times  should 
we  have  rushed  wildly  from,  extreme  to 
extreme,  soi^ht  refuge  from  anarchy 
in  despotism,  and  been  again  driven 
by  despotism  into  imarehy !  Howmanv 
years  ii  blood  and  confusion  would  it 
have  cost  us  to  learn  the  y&cj  rudiments 
of  political  science !  How  many  diild- 
ish  theories  would  have  duped  us! 
How  many  rude  and  ill  poised  consti- 
tutions should  we  have  set  up,  only  to 
see  them  tumble  down  1  Happ^  would 
it  have  been  for  us  if  a  sharp  discipline 
of  half  a  century  had  suf&ced  to  educate 
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us  into  a  capacity  of  enjoying  true 
freedom. 

These  calamities  our  Bevolution 
averted.  It  was  a  revolution  strictly 
defensive,  and  had  prescription  and 
legitimacy  on  its  side.  Here,  and  here 
only,  a  limited  monarchy  of  the 
thirteenth  century  had  come  down  un- 
impaired to  the  seventeenth  century. 
Our  parliamentary  institutions  were  m 
full  vigour.  The  main  principles  of 
our  government  were  excellent.  They 
were  not^  indeed,  formally  and  exactly 
set  forth  in  a  single  written  instrument: 
but  they  were  to  be  found  scattered 
over  our  ancient  and  noble  statutes; 
and,  what  was  of  far  greater  moment, 
they  had  been  engraven  on  the  hearts 
of  Englishmen  during  four  hundred 
years.  That)  without  the  consent  of 
the  representatives  of  the  nation,  no 
legislative  act  could  be  passed,  no  tax 
imposed,  no  regular  soldiery  kept  up, 
that  no  man  could  be  imprisoned,  even 
for  a  day,  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
sovereign,  that  no  tool  of  power  could 
plead  the  royal  command  as  a  justifi- 
cation for  violating  any  right  of  the 
humblest  subject,  were  nel^  l>oth  by 
Whigs  and  Tories,  to  be  fundamental 
laws  of  the  realm.  A  realm  of  which 
these  were  the  fundamental  laws  stood 
in  no  need  of  a  new  constitution. 

But)  though  a  new  constitution  was 
not  needed,  it  was  plain  that  changes 
were  required.  The  misgovemment  of 
the  Stuarts,  and  the  troubles  which  that 
misgovemment  had  produced,  suffi- 
ciently proved  that  there  was  some- 
where a  defect  in  our  polity ;  and  that 
defect  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Convention 
to  discover  and  to  supply. 

Some  questions  of  great  moment 
were  still  open  to  dispute.  Our  con- 
stitution had  begun  to  exist  in  times 
when  statesmen  were  not  much  ac- 
customed to  frame  exact  definitions. 
Anomalies,  therefore,  inconsistent  with 
its  principles  and  dangerous  to  its  very 
existence,  had  sprung  up  almost  im- 
perceptibly, and,  not  having,  during 
many  years,  caused  any  serious  incon- 
venience, had  gradually  acquired  the 
force  of  prescription.  The  remedy  for 
these  evils  was  to  assert  the  rights  of 
the  people  in  sueh  language  as  should 


terminate  all  controversy,  and  to  decbie 
that  no  precedent  could  justify  any 
violation  of  those  rights. 

When  this  had  been  done  it  would 
be  impossible  for  our  rulers  to  mison- 
derstcmd  the  law :  but^  unless  something 
more  were  done,  it  was  by  no  means 
improbable  that  they  might  violate  it 
Uimappily  the  Church  had  long  taught 
the  nation  that  hereditary  monaidby, 
alone  among  our  institutions,  was  ^ 
vine  and  inviolable ;  that  the  right  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  a  dare  in 
the  legislative  power  was  a  right  mei^ 
human,  but  that  the  right  of  the  King 
to  the  obedience  of  his  people  was  from 
above ;  that  the  Great  Charter  was  a 
statute  which  might  be  repealed  hy 
those  who  had  made  it,  but  that  the 
rule  which  called  the  princes  of  the 
blood  royal  to  the  throne  in  ord^  of 
succession  was  of  celestial  origin,  and 
that  any  Act  of  Parliament  inoonsistfflit 
with  that  rule  was  a  nullity.  It  is 
evident  that,  in  a  society  in  whidi  such 
superstitions  prevail,  constitutioiul 
freedom  must  ever  be  insecure.  A 
power  which  is  regarded  merely  as  tiie 
ordinance  of  man  cannot  be  an  eflldeot 
check  on  a  power  which  is  regarded  is 
the  ordinance  of  GkxL  It  is  vain  to 
hope  that  laws,  however  excellent,  will 
permanently  restrain  a  King  ifbo^TB. 
nis  own  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
a  great  part  of  his  people,  has  an  antho- 
rity  infinitely  higher  in  kind  than  the 
authority  wmch  belongs  to  tliose  lavs. 
To  deprive  royalty  of  theee  mystenons 
attributes,  ana  to  establish  the  princqtie 
that  Kings  reigned  by  a  rignt  in  no 
respect  differing  from  the  right  hj 
which  freeholders  chose  knights  of  the 
shire,  or  from  the  right  by  whidi  Judges 
granted  writs  of  Habeas  Corpos,  mB 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  security  of 
our  liberties. 

Thus  the  Convention  had  two  greet 
duties  to  perform.  The  first  was  to 
dear  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  leaha 
from  ambiguity.  The  second  was  to 
eradicate  from  the  minds,  both  of  the 
ffovemors  and  of  the  gov^ned,  the 
ndse  and  pernicious  notion  that  the 
royal  prerogative  was  something  more 
sublime  and  holy  than  those^  fonda- 
mental  laws.    The  foxmer  olgect  wm 
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attained  by  the  solemn  recital  and 
daim  with  whieh  the  Declaration  of 
Right  commences;  the  latter  by  the 
resolution  which  pronounced  the  throne 
Tacant,  and  invited  William  and  Maiy 
tofiUit 

The  change  seems  smaU.  Not  a 
single  flower  of  the  crown  was  touched. 
Not  a  single  new  right  was  given  to  the 
people.  The  whole  English  law,  sub- 
stantive and  adjective,  was  in  the  judg- 
ment of  all  the  greatest  lawyers,  of  Holt 
and  Treby,  of  Maynard  and  Somers, 
almost  exactly  the  same  after  the  Re- 
volution as  before  it  Some  controverted 
points  had  been  decided  according  to 
the  sense  of  the  best  jurists ;  and  there 
had  been  a  slight  deviation  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  succession.  This 
was  all ;  and  this  was  enough. 

As  our  Revolution  was  a  vindication 
of  ancient  rights,  so  it  was  conducted 
with  strict  attention  to  ancient  forma- 
lities. In  almost  every  word  and  act 
may  be  discerned  a  profound  reverence 
for  the  past.  The  Estates  of  the  Realm 
deliberated  in  the  old  halls  and  accord- 
ing to  the  old  rules.  Powle  was  con- 
ducted to  his  chair  between  his  mover 
and  his  seconder  with  the  accustomed 
fonns.  The  Serjeant  with  his  mace 
brought  up  the  messengers  of  the  Lords 
to  the  table  of  the  Commons ;  and  the 
three  obeisances  were  duly  made.  The 
conference  was  held  with  all  the  antique 
ceremonial.  On  one  side  of  the  table, 
in  the  Painted  Chamber,  the  managers 
for  the  Lords  sate  covered  and  robed 
in  ermine  and  gold.  The  managers  for 
the  Commons  stood  bareheaded  on  the 
other  side.  The  speeches  present  an 
almost  ludicrous  contrast  to  the  revo- 
Intionary  oratory  of  every  other  country. 
Both  the  English  parties  agreed  in  treat- 
ing with  solemn  respect  the  ancient 
constitutional  traditions  of  the  state. 
The  only  question  was,  in  what  sense 
those  traditions  were  to  be  understood. 
The  assertors  of  liberty  said  not  a  word 
about  the  natural  equality  of  men  and 
the  inalienable  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
about  Harmodius  or  Timoleon,  jBrutus 
the  elder  or  Brutus  the  younger.  When 
they  were  told  that>  by  the  English  law, 
the  crown,  at  the  moment  of  a  demise, 
must  descend  to  the  next  heir,  they 
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answered  that,  by  the  English  law,  a 
living  man  could  have  no  heir.  When 
they  were  told  that  there  was  no  pre- 
cedent for  declaring  the  throne  vacant, 
they  produced  from  among  the  records 
in  Uie  Tower  a  roll  of  parchment^  near 
three  hundred  years  old,  on  which,  in 
quaint  characters  and  barbarous  Latin, 
it  was  recorded  that  the  Estates  of  the 
Realm  had  declared  vacant  the  throne 
of  a  perfidious  and  tyrannical  Planta- 
genet.  When  at  length  the  dispute 
had  been  accommodated,  the  new  sove^ 
reigns  were  proclaimed  with  the  old 
pageantry.  All  the  £eintastic  pomp  of 
heraldry  was  there,  Clarencieux  and 
Norroy,  Portcullis  and  Rouge  Dragon, 
the  trumpets,  the  banners,  the  grotesque 
coats  embroidered  with  lions  and  lilies. 
The-  title  of  King  of  France,  assumed 
by  the  conqueror  of  Cressy,  was  not 
omitted  in  the  royal  style.  To  us,  who 
have  lived  in  the  year  1848,  it  mav 
seem  almost  an  abuse  of  terms  to  cau 
a  proceeding,  conducted  with  so  much 
deliberation,  with  so  much  sobriety, 
and  with  such  minute  attention  to  pre- 
scriptive etiquette,  by  the  terrible  name 
of  Revolution. 

And  yet  this  revolution,  of  all  revo- 
lutions the  least  violent,  has  been  of  all 
revolutions  the  most  beneficent.  It  fi- 
nally decided  the  great  question  whether 
the  popular  element  which  had,  ever 
since  the  age  of  Fitzwalter  and  De 
Montfort,  been  found  in  the  English 
polity,  should  be  destroyed  by  the  mo~ 
narchical  element,  or  should  be  suflfered 
to  develope  itself  freely,  and  to  become- 
dominant.  The  strife  between  the  two 
principles  had  been  long,  fierce,  and 
donbtfiil.  It  had  lasted  through  four- 
reigns.  It  had  produced  seditions,  im- 
peachments, rebellions,  battles,  sieges,, 
proscriptions,  judicial  massacres.  Some- 
times liberty,  sometimes  royalty,  had* 
seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  perishing^ 
During  many  years  one  half  of  the- 
energy  of  England  had  been  employed 
in  counteracting  the  other  half.  The 
executive  power  and  the  legislative 
power  had  so  effectually  impeded  each 
other  that  the  state  had  been  of  no 
account  in  Europe.  The  King  at  Arms, 
who  proclaimed  William  and  Mary 
before  Whitehall  Gbite,  did  in  truth 
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announce  that  this  great  straggle  was 
oyer;  that  there  was  entire  union 
between  the  throne  and  the  Parliament ; 
that  England,  long  dependent  and  de- 
graded)  was  again  a  power  of  the  first 
rank ;  that  the  ancient  laws  by  which 
the  prerogative  was  bounded  would 
thenceforth  be  held  as  sacred  as  the 
prerogative  itself,  and  would  be  fol- 
lowed out  to  all  their  consequences ; 
that  the  executive  administration  would 
be  conducted  in  conformity  with  the 
sense  of  the  representatives  of  the  na- 
tion; and  that  no  reform,  which  the 
two  Houses  should,  after  mature  deli- 
beration, propose^  would  be  obstinately 
withstood  by  the  sovereign.  The  De- 
claration of  Right,  though  it  made 
nothing  law  which  had  not  been  law 
before,  contained  the  germ  of  the  law 
which  gave  religious  fireedom  to  the 
Dissenter,  of  the  law  which  secured  the 
independence  of  the  Judges,  of  the  law 
which  limited  the  duration  of  Parlia- 
ments, of  the  law  which  placed  the 
liberty  of  the  press  under  the  protection 
of  juries,  of  the  law  which  prohibited 
the  slave  trade,  of  the  law  which  abo- 
lished the  sacramental  test,  of  the  law 
which  relieved  the  Roman  Catholics 
from  civil  disabilities,  of  the  law  which 
reformed  the  representative  system,  of 
every  good  law  which  has  been  passed 
during  more  than  a  century  and  a  hal^ 
of  every  good  law  which  may  here- 
after, in  the  course  of  ages,  be  found 
necessary  to  promote  the  public  weal, 
and  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  public 
opinion. 

The  highest  eulogy  which  can  be 
pronounced  on  the  revolution  of  1688 
IS  this,  that  it  was  our  last  revolution. 
Several  generations  have  now  passed 
away  since  any  wise  and  patriotic  Eng- 
lishman has  meditated  resistance  to  the 
established  government.  In  aU  honest 
and  reflecting  minds  there  is  a  convic- 
tion, daily  strengthened  by  experience, 
that  the  means  of  e£fecting  every 
improvement  which  tJie  constitution 
requires  may  be  found  within  the  con- 
stitution itself. 

Now,  if  ever,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  whole  importance 
of  the  stand  which  was  made  by 
our  forefathers  against  the  House  of 


Stuart.*  AU  around  us  the  world  is  con- 
vulsed by  the  agonies  pf  great  nations. 
Grovemments  which  lately  seemed  likelj 
to  stuid  during  ages  have  been  on  a 
sudden  shaken  ana  overthrown.  The 
proudest  capitals  of  Western  Europe 
have  streamed  with  civil  blood.  All  evil 
pasidonS)  the  thirst  of  gain  and  the  thiirt 
of  vengeance,  the  antipathy  of  class  to 
class,  &e  antipathy  of  race  to  race,  haye 
broken  loose  from  the  control  of  divine 
and  human  laws.  Fear  and  anxiety 
have  clouded  the  faces  and  depressed 
the  hearts  of  millions.  Trade  has  been 
suspended,  and  industry  paralysed.  The 
rich  have  become  poor ;  and  the  po<ff 
have  become  poorer.  Doctrines  hostile 
to  all  sciences,  to  all  arts,  to  all  in- 
dustry, to  all  domestic  charities,  do^ 
trines  which,  if  carried  into  effect, 
would,  in  thirty  yearS)  undo  aU  that 
thirty  centuries  have  done  for  mankind, 
and  would  make  the  £urest  provinces 
of  France  and  Grermany  as  savage  as 
Congo  or  Patagonia,  have  been  avoved 
from  the  tribune  and  defended  by  the 
sword.  Europe  has  been  threatened 
with  subjugation  by  barbarians,  com- 
pared with  whom  the  barbarians  who 
marched  under  Attila  and  Alboin  were 
enlightened  and  humane.  The  truest 
friends  of  the  people  have  with  deep 
sorrow  owned  that  interests  more  pe- 
cious  than  any  political  privileges  were 
in  jeopardy,  and  that  it  might  be  neces> 
sary  to  sacnfice  even  liberty  in  order  to 
save  civilisation.  Meanwhile  in  oor 
island  the  regular  course  of  government 
has  never  been  for  a  day  intezruptei 
The  few  bad  men  who  longed  f(^  license 
£md  plunder  have  not  had  the  courage 
to  confr^mt  for  one  moment  the  strength 
of  a  loyal  nation,  rallied  in  firm  azraj 
round  a  parental  throne.  And,  if  it  lie 
asked  what  has  made  us  to  differ  from 
others,  the  answer  is  that  we  never  lost 
what  others  are  wildly  and  Uindly  seek- 
ing to  regain.  It  is  because  we  had  i 
preserving  revolution  in  the  seventeenth 
century  that  we  have  not  had  a  destrp^ 
ing  revoltttion  in  the  nineteenth.  It  v 
because  we  had  freedom  in  the  aidit 
of  servitude  that  we  have  order  in  the 
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midst  of  anarchy.  For  the  authority 
of  law,  for  the  security  of  property,  for 
the  peace  of  our  streets,  for  the  happi- 
ness of  our  homes,  our  gratitude  is  aue, 


under  Him  who  raises  and  pulls  down 
nations  at  his  pleasure,  to  the  Long 
Parliament,  to  the  Conyention,  and  to 
William  of  Orange 


CHAPTER  XL 


Thb  Beyolution  had  been  accomplished. 
»,„        The  decrees  of  the  Convention 
and  Mary  wcro  everywhere  received  with 
dSiiMa  in  submission.   London,  true  dur- 
^^^     ing  fifty  eventful  years  to  the 
cause  of  civil  freedom  and  of  the  re- 
formed religion,  was  foremost  in  pro- 
fessing loyalty  to  the  new  Sovereigns, 
(rarter  King  at  Arms,  after  making 
proclamation    under    the  windows  of 
Whitehall,   rode    in   state    along    the 
Strand  to  Temple  Bar.  He  was  followed 
by  the  maces  of  the  two  Houses,  by  the 
two  Speakers,  Halifax  and  Powle,  and 
by  a  long  train  of  coaches  filled  with 
noblemen  and  gentlemen.  The  magis- 
trates   of  the  City  threw  open  their 
gates  and  joined  the  procession.    Four 
regiments  of  militia  lined  the  way  up 
Ludgate  Hill,  round  Saint  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral,   and    along   Cheapside.     The 
streets,   the  balconies,   and  the   very 
housetops   were  crowded  witli  gazers. 
All  the  steeples  from  the  Abbey  to  the 
Tower  sent  forth  a  joyous  din.     The 
proclamation  was  repeated,  with  sound 
of  trumpet,  in  front  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
<:hange,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  citizens. 
In  the  evening  every  window  from 
Whitechapel  to  Piccadilly  was  lighted 
^p.  The  state  rooms  of  the  palace  were 
thrown  open,  and  were  filled  by  a  gor- 
geous company  of  courtiers  desirous  to 
kiss  the  hands  of  the  King  and  Queen. 
The  Whigs  assembled  there,  fiushed 
▼ith   victory  and  prosperity.     There 
were  among  them  some  who  might  be 
pardoned  if  a  vindictive  feeling  mingled 
with  their  joy.    The  most  deeply  in- 
jured of  all  who  had  survived  the  evil 
times  was  absent.  Lady  Russell,  while 
her  friends  were  crowding  the  galleries 
of  Whitehall,  remained  in  her  retreat^ 
thinking  of  one  who,  if  he  had  been 


still  living,  would  have  held  no  tmdis- 
tinguishea  place  in  the  ceremonies  of 
that  great  oay.  But  her  daughter,  who 
had  a  few  months  before  become  the 
wife  of  Lord  Cavendish,  was  presented 
to  the  royal  pair  by  his  mother  the 
Countess  of  Devonshire.  A  letter  is 
still  extant  in  which  the  young  lady 
described  with  great  vivacity  the  roar 
of  the  populace,  the  blaze  in  the  streets, 
the  throng  in  the  presence  chamber, 
the  beauty  of  Mary,  and  the  expression 
which  ennobled  and  softened  the  harsh 
features  of  William.  But  the  most 
interesting  passage  is  that  in  which  the 
orphan  girl  avowed  the  stem  delight 
with  which  she  had  witnessed  the  tardy 
punishment  of  her  father's  murderer.* 

The  example  of  London  was  followed 
by  the  provincial  towns.  Dur-  R^oieiaga 
ing  three  weeks  the  Gazettes  JJJeSJi 
were  filled  with  accounts  of  the  *"**• 
solemnities  by  which  the  public  joy 
manifested  itself,  cavalcades  of  gentle- 
men and  yeomen,  processions  of  Sheriffs 
and  Bailiffs  in  scarlet  gowns,  musters 
of  zealous  Protestants  with  orange  flags 
and  ribands,  salutes,  bonfires,  illumi- 
nations, music,  balls,  dinners,  gutters 
running  with  ale,  and  conduits  spouting 
claret.f 

Still  more  cordial  was  the  rejoicing 
among  the  Dutch,  when  they  R.jo,gin_ 
learnS  that  the  first  minister  in  hou 
of  their  Commonwealth   had 


Uad. 


•  Letter  from  Lady  Oavendiah  to  Sylvia. 
Lady  Gavendldi,  like  most  of  the  clever  giiis 
of  that  generation,  had  Scudery's  romances  in 
her  head.  She  is  Dorinda :  her  correspondent, 
supposed  to  he  her  cousin  Jane  AUington,  is 
Sylvia:  William  is  Ormanzor,  and  Mary 
Phenixana.  London  Gazette,  Pab.  14. 168| ; 
Luttrell's  Diary. 

t  See  the  London  Gasettee  of  Felnruary  and 
March  168|,  and  Luttrell's  Diary. 
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been  raised  to  a  throne.  On  the  very 
day  of  his  accession  he  had  written  to 
assure  the  States  General  that  the 
change  in  his  situation  had  made  no 
change  in  the  affection  which  he  bore 
to  his  native  land,  and  that  his  new 
dignity  would,  he  hoped,  enable  him  to 
discharge  his  old  duties  more  efficiently 
than  ever.  That  oligarchical  party, 
which  had  always  been  hostile  to  the 
doctrines  of  Calvin  and  to  the  House 
of  Orange,  muttered  faintly  that  His 
Majesty  ought  to  resign  the  Stadt- 
holdership.  But  all  such  mutterings 
were  drowned  by  the  acclamations  of  a 
people  proud  of  the  genius  and  success 
of  their  great  countryman.  A  day  of 
thanjcsgiving  was  appointed.  In  all 
the  cities  of  the  Seven  Provinces  the 
public  joy  manifested  itself  by  festi- 
vities of  which  the  expense  was  chiefly 
defrayed  by  voluntary  gifts.  Every 
class  assisted.  The  poorest  labourer 
could  help  to  set  up  an  arch  of  triumph, 
or  to  bring  sedge  to  a  bonfire.  Even 
the  ruined  Huguenots  of  France  could 
contribute  the  aid  of  their  ingenuity. 
One  art  which  they  had  carried  with 
them  into  banishment  was  the  art  of 
making  fireworks;  and  they  now,  in 
honour  of  the  victorious  champion  of 
their  faith,  lighted  up  the  canals  of 
Amsterdam  with  showers  of  splendid 
constellations.* 

To  superficial  observers  it  might  well 
seem  that  William  was,  at  this  time, 
one  of  the  most  enviable  of  human 
beings.  He  was  in  truth  one  of  the 
most  anxious  and  unhappy.  He  well 
knew  that  the  difficulties  of  his  task 
were  only  beginning.  Already  that 
dawn  which  had  lately  been  so  bright 
was  overcast;  and  many  signs  por- 
tended a  dark  and  stormy  day. 

It  was  observed  that  two  important 
Diwon.  classes  took  little  or  no  part  in 
tMit  of  "the  the  festivities  by  which,  all  over 
orthc*"*^  England,  the  inauguration  of 
■""y*  the  new  government  was  cele- 
brated. Very  seldom  could  either  a 
priest  or  a  soldier  be  seen  in  the  as- 
semblages which  gathered  round  the 

*  Wagenaar,  Izi.  He  quotes  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  States  of  the  2nd  of  March,  1689. 
London  Gazette,  April  11.  1689;  Monthly 
Mercury  for  April,  1689. 


market  crosses  where  the  Xing  and 
Queen  were  proclaimed.  The  profes- 
sional pride  both  of  the  clergy  and  of 
the  army  had  been  deeply  wounded. 
The  doctrine  of  nonresistance  had  been 
dear  to  the  Anglican  divines.  It  was 
their  distinguishing  badge.  It  was  their 
favourite  theme.  If  we  are  to  judge 
by  that  portion  of  their  oratory  ^Hiicb 
has  come  down  to  us,  they  had  preadied 
about  the  duty  of  passive  obedience  at 
least  as  often  and  as  zealously  as  abont 
the  Trinity  or  the  Atonement*  Their 
attachment  to  their  political  creed  had 
indeed  been  severely  tried,  and  had, 
during  a  short  time,  wavered  Bnt 
with  the  tyranny  of  James  the  bitter 
feeling  which  that  tyranny  had  excited 
among  them  had  passed  away.  The 
parson  of  a  parish  was  naturally  un- 
willing to  join  in  what  was  reaUy  a 
triumph  over  those  principles  which, 
during  twenty  eight  years,  his  flock 
had  heard  him  proclaim  on  every  anni- 
versary of  the  Martyrdom  and  on  eveiy 
anniversary  of  the  Kestoration. 

The  soldiers,  too,  were  discontented. 
They  hated  Popery  indeed ;  and  they 
had  not  loved  the  banished  King.  But 
they  keenly  felt  that,  in  the  short  cam- 
paign which  had  decided  the  fete  of 
their  country,  theirs  had  been  an  in- 
glorious part.  A  regular  army,  such  as 
had  never  before  marched  to  battle 
under  the  royal  standard  of  England, 
had  retreated  precipitately  before  an 
invader,  and  had  then,  without  fi 
struggle,  submitted  to  him.  That  great 
force  hiid  been  absolutely  of  no  accoont 
in  the  late  change,  had  done  nothing 
towards  keeping  William  out,  and  had 
done  nothing  towards  bringing  him  in. 
The  clowns,  who,  armed  with  pitdi- 
forks  and  mounted  on  carthorses,  had 
straggled  in  the  train  of  Lovelace  or 
Delamere,  had  borne  a  greater  part  in 
the  Kevolution  than  those  splendid 
household  troops,  whose  plum^  hais, 
embroidered     coats,    and     curvetting 

*  "  I  may  bo  positive,"  says  a  writer  who 
had  been  educated  at  WestoiinBter  Sdiool, 
**  where  I  heard  one  sermon  of  repentiaoe. 
faith,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Gbost,  I 
heard  three  of  the  other ;  and  'tils  lurdto  saj 
whether  Jesus  Christ  or  King  Cfaariestte 
First  were  oftener  mentioned  and  magniftfld. 
Bisset's  Modem  Fanatick,  1710. 
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chargers  the  Londoners  had  so  often 
seen  with  admiration  in  Hyde  Park. 
The  mortification  of  the  army  was  in- 
creased by  the  taunts  of  the  foreigners, 
taunts  which  neither  orders  nor  punish- 
ments could  entirely  restrain.*  At 
several  places  the  anger  which  a  brave 
and  highspirit«d  body  of  men  might,  in 
such  circumstances,  be  expected  to  feel, 
showed  itself  in  an  alarming  manner. 
A  battalion  which  lay  at  Cirencester 
put  out  the  bonfires,  huzzaed  for  King 
James,  and  drank  confusion  to  his 
daughter  and  his  nephew.  The  garrison 
of  Plymouth  disturbed  the  rejoicings  of 
the  County  of  Cornwall:  blows  were 
exchanged ;  and  a  man  was  killed  in 
the  firay.f 
The  ill  humour  of  the  clergy  and  of 
the  army  could  not  but  be  no- 

of  DQbue  ticed  by  the  most  heedless ;  for 
fetUnff,      ^jjg  dejgy  aii(j  tije  army  were 

distinguished  from  other  classes  by 
obvious  peculiarities  of  garb.  "  Bla(^ 
coats  and  red  coats,"  said  a  vehement 
Whig  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  are 
the  curses  of  the  nation."  %  But  the 
discontent  was  not  confined  to  the  black 
coats  and  the  red  coats.  The  enthu- 
siasm with  which  men  of  all  classes 
had  welcomed  William  to  London  at 
Christmas  had  greatly  abated  before 
the  close  of  February.  The  new  king 
had,  at  the  very  moment  at  which  his 
fame  and  fortune  reached  the  highest 
point,  predicted  the  coming  reaction. 
That  reaction  might,  indeed,  have  been 
predicted  by  a  less  sagacious  observer 
of  human  afiairs.  For  it  is  to  be  chiefly 
Ascribed  to  a  law  as  certain  as  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  succession  of  the 
seasons  and  the  course  of  the  trade 
winds.  It  is  the  nature  of  man  to 
overrate  present  evil,  and  to  under- 
rate present  good ;  to  long  for  what  he 
^  not,  and  to  be  dissatisfied  with  what 
he  has.  This  propensity,  as  it  appears 
in  individuals,  has  often  been  noticed 
hoth  by  laughing  and  by  weeping  phi- 

•  Paris  Gazette,  ^,^.5.  ^^^  »  Orange  Go- 
*«tte,  London,  Jan.  10. 168|. 

t  Grey's  Debates ;  Howe^  speech ;  Feb.  26. 
^^ ;  Boscawen's  qieech,  March  1. ;  Luttrell's 
Iwy,  Feb.  28—27. 

I  Orey*!  Debates ;  Feb.  26. 168|. 


losophers.  It  was  a  favourite  theme  of 
Horace  and  of  Pascal,  of  Voltaire  and 
of  Johnson.  To  its  influence  on  the  fate 
of  great  communities  may  be  ascribed 
most  of  the  revolutions  and  counter- 
revolutions recorded  in  history.  A 
hundred  generations  have  passed  away 
since  the  first  great  national  emancipa- 
tion, of  which  an  account  has  come 
dovni  to  us.  We  read  in  the  most  an- 
cient of  books  that  a  people  bowed  to 
the  dust  under  a  cruel  yoke,  scourged 
to  toil  by  hard  taskmasters,  not  sup- 
plied with  straw,  yet  compelled  to 
famish  the  daily  tale  of  bricks,  became 
sick  of  life,  and  raised  such  a  cry  of 
misery  as  pierced  the  heavens.  The 
slaves  were  wonderfully  set  free :  at  the 
moment  of  their  liberation  they  raised 
a  song  of  gratitude  and  triumph  :  but, 
in  a  few  hours,  they  began  to  i-egret 
their  slavery,  and  to  reproach  the  leader 
who  had  decoyed  them  away  from  the 
savoury  fare  of  the  house  of  bondage  to 
the  dreary  waste  which  still  separated 
them  from  the  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey.  Since  that  time  the  history 
of  every  great  deliverer  has  been  the 
history  of  Moses  retold.  Down  to  the 
present  hour  rejoicings  like  those  on  the 
shore  of  the  Bed  Sea  have  ever  been 
speedily  followed  by  murmurings  like 
those  at  the  Waters  of  Strife.*  The  most 
just  and  salutary  revolution  must  pro- 
duce much  suffering.  The  most  just  and 
salutary  revolution  cannot  produce  all 
the  good  that  had  been  expected  from 
it  by  men  of  uninstructed  minds  and 
sanguine  tempers.  Even  the  wisest 
cannot,  while  it  is  still  recent,  weigh 
quite  fairly  the  evils  which  it  has  caused 
against  the  evils  which  it  has  removed. 
For  the  evils  which  it  has  caused  are 
felt ;  and  the  evils  which  it  has  removed 
are  felt  no  longer. 

Thus  it  was  now  in  England.  The 
public  was,  as  it  always  is  during  the 
cold  flts  which  follow  its  hot  flts,  sullen, 
hard  to  please,  dissatisfled  with  itself, 
dissatisfied  with  those  who  had  lately 

*  This  illustration  is  repeated  to  satiety  in 
sermons  and  pamphlets  of  the  time  of  William 
the  Third.  There  is  a  poor  imitation  of  Absa- 
lom and  Achithophel  entitled  the  Mormorers. 
William  is  Moses ;  Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abi- 
ram,  nonjnriiig  Bishops ;  Balaam,  I  think, 
Dryden ;  and  Pbinebas,  Shiewsbnxy. 
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been  its  favourites.  The  trace  between 
the  two  great  parties  was  at  an  end. 
Separated  by  the  memory  of  all  that 
had  been  done  and  suffered  during  a 
conflict  of  half  a  century,  they  had 
been,  during  a  few  months,  united  by  a 
common  danger.  But  the  danger  was 
^ver :  the  union  was  dissolved ;  and  the 
old  animosity  broke  forth  again  in  all 
its  strength. 

James  had,  during  the  last  year  of 
Temper  of  ^  r^ign,  been  even  more  hated 
thei&toi.  by  the  Tories  than  by  the 
Whigs ;  and  not  without  cause :  for  to 
the  Whigs  he  was  only  an  enemy;  said 
to  the  Tories  he  had  been  a  faithless 
and  thanklessfriend.  But  the oldRoyal- 
ist  feeling,  which  had  seemed  to  be 
extinct  in  the  time  of  his  lawless  domi- 
nation, had  been  partially  revived  by 
his  misfortunes.  Many  lords  and  gen- 
tlemen, who  had,  in  December,  taken 
arms  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  a 
free  Parliament,  muttered,  two  months 
later,  that  they  had  been  drawn  in ; 
that  they  had  trusted  too  much  to  His 
Highness's  Declaration ;  that  they  had 
given  him  credit  for  a  disinterestedness 
which,  it  now  appeared,  was  not  in  his 
nature.  They  had  meant  to  put  on 
King  James,  for  his  own  good,  some 
gentie  force,  to  punish  the  Jesuits  and 
renegades  who  had  misled  him,  to  ob- 
tain from  him  some  guarantee  for  the 
safety  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
institutions  of  the  realm,  but  not  to 
uncrown  and  banish  him.  For  his 
maladministration,  gross  as  it  had  been, 
excuses  were  founl  Was  it  strange 
that,  driven  from  his  native  land,  while 
still  a  boy,  by  rebels  who  were  a  dis- 
grace to  the  Protestant  name,  and  forced 
to  pass  his  youth  in  countries  where 
the  Eoman  Catholic  religion  was  estab- 
lished, he  should  have  been  captivated 
by  that  most  attractive  of  all  supersti- 
tions ?  Was  it  strange  that,  persecuted 
and  calumniated  as  he  had  been  by 
an  implacable  faction,  his  disposition 
should  have  become  sterner  and  more 
severe  than  it  had  once  been  thought^ 
and  that^  when  those  who  had  tried  to 
blast  his  honour  and  to  rob  him  of  his 
birthright  were  at  length  in  his  power, 
he  should  not  have  sufficiently  t^n- 
pered  justice  with  mewy?    As  to  the 


worst  charge  which  had  been  btought 
against  him,  the  charge  of  tryiog  to 
cheat  his  daughters  out  of  their  uhe- 
ritanoe  by  fathering  a  supposititiois 
child,  on  ^diat  grounds  did  it  rest? 
Merely  on  slight  circumstances,  soeli 
as  might  well  be  imputed  to  aocidait 
or  to  that  imprudence  which  was  \ni 
too  mudi  in  harmony  with  his  dia- 
raoter.  Did  ever  the  moststupidoooiitrT 
justice  put  a  boy  in  the  stocks  witluxit 
requiring  stronger  evidence  than  that 
on  which  the  English  people  had  yto- 
nounced  their  King  guilty  of  the  basest 
and  most  odious  of  all  frauds  ?  Some 
great  &ults  he  had   doubtless  com- 
mitted :  nothing  could  be  more  just  or 
constitutional  than  that  for  those  fiuik» 
his  advisers  and  tools  should  be  called 
to  a  severe  reckoning ;  nor  did  any  of 
those  advisers  and  tools  more  li^j 
deserve  punishment  than  the  Bonnd- 
head  sectaries  whose  adulatioo  had  es- 
conraged  him  to  persist  in  the  fital 
exercise  of  the  dispensing  power.   It 
was  a  fundamental  princi|de  of  law  that 
the  King  could  do  no  wrong,  and  t^t 
if  wrong  were  done  by  his  authority, 
his  counsellors  as&d  agents  w^re  respon- 
sible.   That  great  rule,  essential  to  ov 
polity,  was  now  inverted.    The  syco- 
phants, who  were  legidlv  punisfaabk 
enjoyed  impunity:  the  King,  who  was 
not  legally  punishable,  was  ponidied 
with  mer<aless  severity.    Was  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Cavaliers  of  England,  tie 
sons  of  the  warriors  who  had  fooght 
under  Rupert,  not  to  feel  bitter  sorrow 
and  indication  when  they  reflected  on 
the  feite  of  their  rightful  Uege  lord,  the 
heir  of  a  long  line  of  princes,  lately  en- 
throned  in  splendour  at  Whitehall,  now 
an  exile,   a  suppliant^  a  mendicant? 
His  calamities  had  been  greater  tiian 
eveoi  those  of  the  Blessed  Martyr  6om 
whom  he  sprang.    The  &t^ier  had  been 
slain  by  avowed  and  deadly  foes:  the 
ruin  of  the  son  had  been  tiie  woil:of 
his  own  children.     Surely  the  panish- 
ment,  even  if  deserved,  should  haxe 
been  inflicted  by  other  hands.    And 
was  it  altogether  deserved?    Had  not 
the  unhappy  man  been  rather  weak  and 
rash  than  wicked  ?    Had  he  not  some 
of  the  qualities  of  an  excellent  pnnee? 
His  abilities  were  certainly  not  of  i 
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high  Older:  but  he  was  diligent:  he 
was  thrifty:  he  had  fought  brarely: 
he  had  been  his  own  minister  for  mari- 
time  affairs,  and  had,  in  that  capacity, 
acquitted  himself  respectably:  he  had, 
till  his  spiritual  guides  obtained  a  fatal 
ascendency  over  his  mind,  been  regarded 
as  a  man  of  strict  justice ;  and,  to  the 
last,  when  he  was  not  misled  by  them, 
he  generally  spoke  truth  and  dealt 
fairly.  With  so  many  virtues  he  might, 
if  he  had  been  a  Protestant,  nay,  if  he 
had  been  a  moderate  Boman  Catholic, 
have  had  a  prosperous  and  glorious 
reign.  Perhaps  it  might  not  be  too  late 
for  him  to  retrieve  his  errors.  It  was 
difficult  to  believe  that  he  could  be  so 
dull  and  perverse  as  not  to  have  pro- 
fited by  the  terrible  discipline  which 
he  had  recently  tmdergone ;  and,  if  that 
discipline  had  produced  the  efifecte 
which  might  reasonably  be  expected 
from  it,  England  might  still  enjoy,  under 
her  legitimate  ruler,  a  larger  measure 
of  happiness  and  tranquillity  than  she 
could  expect  firom  the  administration 
of  the  best  and  ablest  usurper. 

We  should  do  great  injustice  to  those 
who  held  this  language,  if  we  supposed 
that  they  had,  as  a  body,  ceased  to  re- 
gard Popery  and  despotism  with  abhor- 
rence. Some  zealots  might  indeed  be 
found  who  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  imposing  conditions  on  their  Eing, 
and  who  were  ready  to  recall  him  with- 
out the  smallest,  assurance  that  the  De- 
claration of  Indulgence  should  not  be 
instantly  republished,  that  the  High 
Commission  should  not  be  instantly 
revived,  that  Petre  should  not  be  again 
seated  at  the  Council  Board,  and  that 
the  fellows  of  Magdalene  should  not 
again  be  ejected.  But  the  number  of 
these  men  was  smalL  On  the  other 
hand,  the  number  of  those  Boyalists, 
who,  if  James  would  have  acknowledged 
his  mistakes  and  promised  to  observe 
the  laws,  were  ready  to  rally  round 
him,  was  very  large.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  two  able  and  experienced 
statesmen,  who  had  borne  a  ^ef  part 
in  the  Revolution,  frankly  acknow- 
ledged, a  few  days  after  the  Revolution 
had  been  accomplished,  their  appre- 
hension that  a  Restoration  was  dose 
at  hand.    "  If  Sling  James  were  a  Pro- 1 


testant,''  said  Halifax  to  Reresby,  '^  we 
oould  not  keep  him  out  four  months." 
"  If  Ring  James,"  said  Danby  to  Re- 
resby about  the  same  time,  *'  ^i^rald  but 
give  the  country  some  satisfaction  about 
religion,  which  he  might  easily  do,  it 
would  be  very  hard  to  make  head  against 
him."^  Happily  for  England,  James 
was,  as  usual,  his  own  worst  enemy. 
No  word  indicating  that  he  took  blame 
to  himself  on  account  of  the  past,  or 
that  he  intended  to  govern  constitution- 
ally for  the  future,  could  be  extracted 
from  him.  Every  letter,  every  rumour, 
that  found  its  way  from  Saint  Germains 
to  England  made  men  of  sense  fear  that, 
if,  in  his  present  temper,  he  should  be 
restored  to  power,  the  second  tyranny 
would  be  worse  than  the  first.  Thus 
the  Tories,  as  a  body,  were  forced  to 
admit,  very  unwillingly,  that  there  was, 
at  that  moment,  no  choice  but  between 
WiUiam  and  public  ruin.  They  there- 
fore, without  altogether  relinquishing 
the  hope  that  he  who  was  King  by  right 
might  at  some  future  time  be  disposed 
to  listen  to  reason,  and  without  feeHng 
anything  like  loyalty  towards  him  who 
was  King  in  possession,  discontentedly 
endured  the  new  government. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  that 
goyemment  was  not,  during  ,  ^ 
5ie  first  months  of  its  exist-  "»ew5gfc 
ence,  in  more  danger  from  the  affection 
of  the  Whigs  than  from  the  disafifec- 
tipn  of  the  Tories.  Enmity  can  hardly 
be  more  annoying  than  querulous, 
jealous,  exacting  fondness;  and  such 
was  the  fondness  which  the  Whigs  felt 
for  the  Sovereign  of  their  choice.  They 
were  loud  in  his  praise.  They  were 
ready  to  support  him  with  purse  and 
sword  against  foreign  and  domestic  foes. 
But  their  attachment  to  him  was  of  a 
peculiar  kind.  Loyalty  such  as  had 
animated  the  gallant  gentlemen  who 
had  fought  for  Charles  the  First,  loyalty 
such  as  had  rescued  Charles  the  Second 
from  the  fearful  dangers  and  difficulties 
caused  by  twenty  years  of  maladminis- 
tration, was  not  a  sentiment  to  which 
the  doctrines  of  Milton  and  Sidney 
were  favourable;  nor  was  it  a  sentiment 
which  a  prince,  just  raised  to  power  by 

*  Beresby's  Memoirs. 
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a  rebellion,  could  hope  to  inspire.   The 
Whig  theory  of  government  is  that 
kings  exist  for  the   people,  and   not 
the  people  for  kings;   that  the  right 
of  a  king  is  divine  in  no  other  sense 
than  that   in  which   the  right  of   a 
member  of  parliament,  of  a  judge,  of 
a  juryman,  of  a  mayor,   of  a  head- 
borough,  is   divine;    that,   while  the 
chief  magistrate  governs  according  to 
law,    he    ought    to    be    obeyed    and 
reverenced ;  that,  when  he  violates  the 
law,  he  ought  to  be  withstood;   and 
that,  when  he  violates  the  law  grossly, 
systematically,  and  pertinaciously,  he 
ought  to  be  deposed.    On  the  truth  of 
these  principles  depended  the  justice  of 
William's  title  to  the  throne.     It  is 
obvious  that  the  relation  between  sub- 
jects who  held  these  principles,  and  a 
ruler  whose   accession  had  been   the 
triumph  of  these  principles,  must  have 
been  altogether  different  from  the  re- 
lation  which   had   subsisted  between 
the  Stuarts  and  the  Cavaliers.     The 
Whigs    loved   William    indeed :     but 
they  loved  him,  not  as  a  king,  but  as  a 
party  leader ;  and  it  was  not  difficult 
to  foresee  that  their  enthusiasm  would 
cool  fast  if  he  should  refuse  to  be  the 
mere  leader  of  their  party,  and  should 
attempt  to  be  King  of  the  whole  nation. 
What  they  expected  from  him  in  re- 
turn for  their  devotion  to  his  cause  was 
that  he  should  be  one  of  themselves,  a 
stanch  and    ardent  Whig;    that    he 
should  show  favour  to  none  but  Whigs ; 
that  he  should  make  all  the  old  grudges 
of  the  Whigs  his  own ;  and  there  was 
but  too  much    reason    to  apprehend 
that,  if  he  disappointed  this  expecta- 
tion, the  only  section  of  the  community 
which  was  zealous  in  his  cause  would 
be  estranged  fr^m  him.* 

Such  were  the  difficulties  by  which, 
at  the  moment  of  his  elevation,  he 
found  himself  beset.  Where  there  was 
a  good  path  he  had  seldom  failed  to 

*  Here,  and  in  many  other  places,  I  abstain 
from  citing  authorities,  because  my  authori- 
ties are  too  numerous  to  cite.  My  notions  of 
the  temper  and  relative  position  of  political 
and  religious  parties  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Third,  have  been  derived,  not  from  any 
single  work,  but  from  thousands  of  forgotten 
tracts,  sermons,  and  satires ;  in  fact,  from  a 
whole  literature  which  is  mouldering  in  old 
libraries. 


choose  it.  But  now  he  had  onfy  a 
choice  among  paths  every  one  of  whidi 
seemed  hkelj  to  lead  to  destruction. 
From  one  faction  he  cou'd  hope  for  no 
cordial  support.  The  cordial  support 
of  the  other  Miction  he  could  retain 
only  by  becoming  the  most  factions 
man  in  his  kingdom,  a  Shaftesbuiy  oa 
the  throne.  If  he  persecuted  the 
Tories,  their  sulkiness  would  in&Uiblj 
be  turned  into  fiiry.  If  he  showed 
favour  to  the  Tories,  it  was  by  no 
means  certain  that  he  would  gain  tbeir 
goodwill ;  and  it  was  but  too  probable 
that  he  might  lose  his  hold  on  tiie 
hearts  of  the  Whigs.  Something  how- 
ever he  must  do :  something  he  mnst 
risk :  a  Privy  Council  must  be  sworn 
in :  all  the  great  offices,  political  and 
judicial,  must  be  filled.  It  was  im- 
possible to  make  an  arrangement  that 
would  please  every  body,  and  difficult 
to  make  an  arrangement  that  wonld 
please  any  body :  but  an  arrangement 
must  be  made. 

What  is  now  called  a  ministry  he 
did  not  think  of  forming.     In-  vbiate- 
deed  what  is  now  called    a  SL^ 
ministry  was  never  known  in  ™"**' 
England  till  he  had  been  some  years 
on  the  throne.     Under  the  Plantage- 
nets,   the   Tudors,   and    the    Stuarts, 
there  had  been  ministers:  but  there 
had  been  no  minLstry.     The  servants 
of  the  Crown  were  not,  as  now,  bound 
in  frankpledge  for  each  other.    They 
were  not  expected  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion  even  on  questions  of  the  gravest 
importance.  Often  they  were  politically 
and  personally  hostile  to  each  other, 
and  made  no  secret  of  their  hostility. 
It  was  not  yet  felt  to  be  inconvenient 
or  unseemly  that  they  should  accose 
each  other  of  high  crimes,  and  demand 
each  other's  heads.    No  man  had  been 
more  active  in  the  impeachment  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  than  Co- 
ventry, who  was  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Treasury.      No  man  had  been  mow 
active    in    the    impeachment    of  the 
Lord  Treasurer  Danby  than  Winning- 
ton,  who  was  Solicitor  General  Among 
the  members  of  the  Government  there 
was  only  one  point  of   union,  their 
common  head,   the  Sovereign.     The 
nation  considered  him  as  the  props 
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chief  of  the  administration,  and  blamed 
him  severely  if  he  delegated  his  high 
functions  to  any  subject.  Clarendon 
has  told  us  that  nothing  was  so  hateful 
to  the  Englishmen  of  his  time  as  a 
Prime  Minister.  They  would  rather, 
he  said,  bo  subject  to  an  usurper  like 
Oliver,  who  was  first  magistrate  in  fact 
;is  well  as  in  name,  than  to  a  legitimate 
King  who  referred  them  to  a  Grand 
Vizier.  One  of  the  chief  accusations 
which  the  country  party  had  brought 
against  Charles  the  Second  was  that 
he  was  too  indolei^t  and  too  fond  of 
pleasure  to  examine  with  care  the 
balance  sheets  of  public  accountants 
and  the  inventories  of  military  stores. 
James,  when  he  came  to  the  crown, 
had  determined  to  appoint  no  Lord 
High  Admiral  or  Boawi  of  Admiralty, 
and  to  keep  the  entire  direction  of 
maritime  afiPairs  in  his  own  hands ;  and 
this  arrangement,  which  would  now  be 
thought  by  men  of  all  parties  uncon- 
stitutional and  pernicious  in  the  highest 
degree,  was  then  generally  applauded 
eyea  by  people  who  were  not  inclined 
to  see  his  conduct  in  a  favourable  light. 
How  completely  the  relation  in  which 
the  King  stood  to  his  Parliament  and 
to  his  ministers  had  been  altered  by 
the  Revolution  was  not  at  first  under- 
stood even  by  the  most  enlightened 
statesmen.  It  was  universally  sup- 
posed that  the  government  would,  as  in 
time  past,  be  conducted  by  functionaries 
independent  of  each  other,  and  that 
William  would  exercise  a  general 
superintendence  over  them  ail.  It  was 
also  fully  expected  that  a  prince  of 
William's  capacity  and  experience 
would  transact  much  important  busi- 
ness without  having  recourse  to  any 
adviser. 

There  were  therefore  no  complaints 
wniitm  "w^Jien  it  was  understood  that 
mwIS  ^®  ^^^  reserved  to  himself  the 
forfomga  direction  of  foreign  affairs. 
*  '^  This  was  indeed  scarcely  mat- 
ter of  choice:  for,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
■whom  nothing  would  induce  to  quit 
his  retreat  for  public  life,  there  was  no 
Englishman  who  had  proved  himself 
capable  of  conducting  an  important 
negotiation  with  foreign  powers  to  a 


successful  and  honourable  issue.  Many 
vears  had  elapsed  since  England  had 
interfered  with  weight  and  dignity  in 
the  aflfairs  of  the  great  commonwealth 
of  nations.  The  attention  of  the  ablest 
English  politicians  had  long  been  al- 
most exclusively  occupied  by  disputes 
concerning  the  civil  and  ecdesiastical 
constitution  of  their  own  country.  The 
contests  about  the  Popish  Plot  and  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
and  the  Test  Act,  had  produced  an 
abundance,  indeed  a  glut,  of  those 
talents  which  raise  men  to  eminence  in 
societies  torn  by  internal  factions.  All 
the  Continent  could  not  show  such 
skilful  and  wary  leaders  of  parties, 
such  dexterous  parliamentaiy  tacti- 
cians, such  ready  and  eloquent  debaters, 
as  were  assembled  at  Westminster. 
But  a  very  difierent  training  was  neces- 
sary to  form  a  great  minister  for 
foreign  affairs ;  and  the  Revolution  had 
on  a  sudden  placed  England  in  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  services  of  a  great 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  were  indis- 
pensable to  her. 

William  was  admirably  qualified  to 
supply  that  in  which  the  most  accom- 
plished statesmen  of  his  kingdom  were 
deficient.  He  had  long  been  preemi- 
nently distinguished  as  a  negotiator. 
He  was  the  author  and  the  soul  of  the 
European  coalition  against  the  French 
ascendency.  The  clue,  without  which 
it  was  perilous  to  enter  the  vast  and 
intricate  maze  of  Continental  politics, 
was  in  his  hands.  His  English  coun- 
sellors, therefore,  however  able  and 
active,  seldom,  during  his  reign,  ven- 
tured to  meddle  with  that  part  of  the 
public  business  which  he  had  taken  as 
his  peculiar  province.* 

The  internal  government  of  England 
could  be  carried  on  only  by  the  advice 
and  agency  of  English  ministers.  Those 
ministers  William  selected  in  such  a 
manner  as  showed  that  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  proscribe  any  set  of  men 
who  were  willing  to  support  his  throne. 

•  The  following  passage  In  a  tract  of  that 
time  expresses  the  general  opinion.  *'  He  has 
better  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  than  we 
have ;  but  in  English  business  it  is  no  dis- 
honour to  him  to  be  told  his  relation  to  us,  the 
nature  of  it,  and  what  is  fit  for  him  to  do." — 
An  Honest  Commoner's  Speech. 
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On  the  day  after  the  crown  had  been 
TOesented  to  him  in  the  Banqueting 
Houae,  the  PriTT  Council  was  gwom 
in.  Most  of  the  Councillors  were 
Whigs ;  but  the  names  of  several  emi- 
nent Tories  appeared  in  the  list*  The 
four  highest  offices  in  the  state  were 
assigned  to  four  noblemen,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  four  classes  of  pc^icians. 
In  practical  ability  and  official  expe- 
rience Danby  had  no  superior 
^■'^*''  among  his  contemporaries.  To 
the  gratitude  of  the  new  Sovereigns  he 
had  a  strong  daim ;  for  it  was  by  his 
dexterity  that  their  marriage  had  been 
brought  about  in  s^ite  of  difficulties 
which  had  seemed  msuperable.  The 
enmity  which  he  had  always  borne  to 
France  was  a  scarcely  less  powerful 
recommendation.  He  had  signed  the 
invitation  of  the  thirtieth  of  June,  had 
excited  and  directed  the  Northern  in- 
surrection, and  had,  in  the  Convention, 
exerted  all  his  influence  and  eloquence 
in  opposition  to  the  scheme  <^  Reg^icy. 
Yet  the  Whigs  regarded  him  with 
unconquerable  distrust  and  aversion. 
They  could  not  forget  that  he  had,  in 
evil  days,  been  the  first  minister  of  the 
state,  the  head  of  the  Cavaliers,  the 
champion  of  prerogative,  the  persecutor 
of  dusenters.  Even  in  becoming  a 
rebd,  he  had  not  ceased  to  be  a  Tory. 
If  he  had  drawn  the  sword  against  the 
Crown,  he  had  drawn  it  only  in  defence 
of  the  Church.  If  he  had,  in  the  Con- 
vention, done  good  by  opposing  the 
scheme  of  Regency,  he  had  done  harm 
by  obstinately  maintaining  that  the 
throne  was  not  vacant,  and  that  the 
Estates  had  no  right  to  determine  who 
should  fill  it.  The  Whigs  were  there- 
fore of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  think 
himself  amply  rewarded  for  his  recent 
merits  by  being  suffisred  to  escape  the 
punishment  of  those  offences  for  which 
he  had  been  impeached  ten  years  before. 
He,  on  the  oth^  hand,  estimated  his 
own  abilities  and  s^vices,  which  were 
doubtless  considerable,  at  their  full 
value,  and  thought  himself  entitled  to 
the  great  place  of  Lord  High  Treasurer, 
which  he  had  formerly  held.  But  he 
was  disappointed.    WiUiam,  on  prin- 


*  London  CkuMtte,  Mb.  18. 1 


cipk,  thought  it  desirable  to  divide  the 
power  and  patronage  of  the  Treasuy 
among  several  Commissioners.  He  wu 
the  first  English  King  ^dio  never,  fron 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  reigB, 
trusted  the  white  staff  in  the  handi  of 
a  single  subject  Dauby  was  ofoed 
his  choice  between  the  Preddencj  of 
the  Council  and  a  Secretaryship  of  State. 
He  sullenly  accepted  the  Presidency, 
and,  wliile  the  Whigs  murmured  it 
seeing  him  placed  so  high,  hardly  st- 
temp^  to  conceal  his  anger  at  not 
having  been  placed  higher.* 

HaHikx,  the  most  illustrious  man  d 
that  small  party  whidi  boasted 
that  it  kept  the  balance  even  °*'***" 
between  Whigs  and  Tcmes,  took  ehaige 
of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  continued  to  be 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Loirds.t    He 
had  been  foremost  in  strictly  legal  ap- 
position to  the  late  Government^  and 
had  spoken  and  written  with   gmt 
ability  against  the  dispensing  power: 
but  he  had  refiised  to  know  anythbf; 
about  the  design  of  invasion :  he  bed 
laboured,  even  when  the  Butch  vgr 
in  fiill  march  towards  London,  to  efieet 
a  reconciliation ;  and  he  had  never  de- 
serted James  till  James  had  defected 
the  throne.    But,  from  the  nnnuent  of 
that   shameful    flighty    the   sagsoeai 
Trimmer,  convinced  that  comproniie 
was  thenceforth  impossible,  had  teka 
a  decided  part    He  had  distinguished 
himself  preeminently  in  the  Oonvn- 
tion:  nor  was  it  without  a  pecdiar 
propriety  that  he  had  been  appoiated 
to  tlie  honourable  office  of  tmderuig 
the  crown,   in  the    name  of  all  the 
Estates  of  England,  to  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange:  for  our  Rendi- 
tion, as  &r  as  it  can  be  said  to  bear 
the  character  of  any  sin^  mind,  as* 
suredly  bears  the  character  of  the  laige 
yet  cautious  mind  of  Hnlifa.    The 
Whigs,  however,  were  not  in  a  temper 
to  accept  a  recent  service  as  an  atone- 
ment for  an  old  offisnoe ;  and  the  oflenee 
of  Halifax  had  been  grave  indeed.  He 
had  long  before  been  conspieoooa  is 
their  front  rank  during  a  hard  fi^^ftr 

*  London  Gazette,  Feb.  18.  168j;  SirX 
Bcresby's  Meinoh^. 
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liberty.  When  they  were  at  length 
victorious,  when  it  seemed  that  White- 
hall was  at  their  mercy,  when  they  had 
a  near  prospect  of  dominion  and  re- 
Tenge,  he  had  changed  sides;  and 
fortune  had  changed  sides  with  him. 
In  the  great  debate  on  the  Exclusion 
BiU,  his  eloquence  had  struck  the  Op- 
position dumb,  and  had  put  new  life 
into  the  inert  and  desponding  party  of 
the  CJourt  It  was  true  that,  though  he 
had  left  his  old  friends  in  the  £iy  of 
their  insolent  prosperity,  he  had  re- 
turned to  them  in  the  day  of  their 
distress.  But,  now  that  their  distress 
was  over,  they  forgot  that  he  had  re- 
tomed  to  them,  and  remembered  only 
that  he  had  left  them.* 

The  vexation  with  which  they  saw 
Hotting.  Danhy  presiding  in  the  Coun- 
*»««»•  cil,  and  Halifiax  bearing  the 
Privy  Seal,  was  not  diminished  by  the 
news  that  Nottingham  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State.  Some  of  those 
zealous  churchmen  who  had  never 
ceased  to  profess  the  doctaine  of  non- 
resistance,  who  thought  the  Revolution 
unjustifiable,  who  hSd.  voted  for  a  Re- 
gency, and  who  had  to  the  last  main- 
tained that  tiie  English  throne  could 
never  be  one  moment  vacant,  yet  con- 
ceived it  to  be  their  duty  to  submit  to 
the  decision  of  the  Convention.  They 
had  not,  they  said,  rebelled  against 
James.  They  had  not  elected  Wuliam. 
But,  now  that  they  saw  on  the  throne 
a  Sovereign  whom  they  never  would 
have  placed  there,  they  were  of  opinion 
that  no  law,  divine  or  human,  bound 
them  to  carry  the  contest  further. 
They  thought  that  they  found,  both  in 
the  Bible  and  in  the  Statute  Book, 
directions  which  could  not  be  mis- 
understood. The  Bible  enjoins  obedi- 
ence to  the  powers  that  be.  The 
Statute  Book  contains  an  Act  providing 
that  no  subject  shall  be  deemed  a 
wrongdoer  for  adhering  to  the  Eling  in 
possession.  On  these  grounds  many, 
who  had  not  concurred  in  setting  up 
the  new  government,  believed  that 
they  might  give  it  their  support  with- 
out offence  to  God  or  man.  One  of  the 
most  ^ninent  politicians  of  this  school 

*  Burnet,  ii.  4. 


was  Nottingham.  At  his  instance  the 
Convention  had,  before  the  throne  was 
filled,  made  such  changes  in  the  oath 
of  allegiance  as  enabled  him  and  those 
who  agreed  with  him  to  take  that  oath 
without  scruple.  **  My  principles,"  he 
said,  *'  do  not  permit  me  to  bear  any 
part  in  making  a  Eling.  But  when  a 
King  has  been  made,  my  principles 
bind  me  to  pay  him  an  obedience  more 
strict  than  he  can  expect  from  those 
who  have  made  him."  He  now,  to  the 
surprise  of  some  of  those  who  most 
esteemed  him,  consented  to  sit  in  the 
council,  and  to  accept  the  seals  of 
Secretary.  William  doubtless  hoped 
that  this  appointment  would  be  con- 
sidered by  the  dergy  and  the  Tory 
country  gentlemen  as  a  sufficient  gua- 
rantee that  no  evil  was  meditated 
against  the  Church.  Even  Burnet, 
who  at  a  later  period  felt  a  strong 
antipathy  to  Nottingham,  owned,  in 
some  memoirs  written  soon  after  the 
Revolution,  that  the  King  had  judged 
well,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  Tory 
Secretary,  honestly  exerted  in  su^wrt 
of  the  new  Sovereigns,  had  saved  Eng- 
land from  great  calamities.^ 

The  other   Secretary  was  Shrews- 
buiy.t    No  man  so  young  had  g^^^ 
within  living  m^noiy  occupied  *"^- 
so  high  a  post  in  the  goTemment.    He 

*  These  memoirs  -will  be  found  in  a  mann- 
script  volume,  which  is  part  of  the  Harleian 
OoUeotion,  and  is  nnmbared  6584.  Th^  are, 
in  fact,  the  first  outlines  of  a  great  part  of 
Btimet*B  History  of  His  Own  Times.  The 
dactes  at  whidb  the  diflnrent  portions  of  this 
most  carious  and  interesting  book  were  com- 
posed are  marked.  Almost  the  whole  was 
written  before  tlie  death  of  Mary.  Burnet 
did  not  begin  to  prepare  his  BiMbomj  ot  Wil- 
liam's reign  for  the  press  till  ten  years  later. 
By  that  time  his  opinions,  both  of  men  and 
of  things,  had  undergone  considerable  changes. 
The  valne  of  the  rough  draught  is  Uierefore 
very  great :  for  it  contains  some  facts  whiob 
he  afterwards  thought  it  advisable  to  suiypress, 
and  some  judgments  which  he  afterwai^  saw 
cause  to  alter.  I  must  own  that  I  generally 
like  his  first  thoughts  best.  Whenerer  his 
History  is  rqprinted,  it  ought  to  be  carefully 
collated  with  this  yolmne. 

When  I  refer  to  the  Burnet  MS.  Harl.  6584, 
I  wish  the  reader  to  understand  that  the  MS. 
oont^ns  somethinf  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  History. 

As  to  Nottingham's  appointment,  see  Btur- 
net,  ii.  8. ;  the  London  Gazette  of  March  7. 
168| ;  and  Clarendon's  Diary  of  Feb.  15. 

t  London  GnEette,  Feb.  18. 168^. 
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had  but  just  completed  his  twenty 
eighth  year.  Nobody,  however,  except 
the  solemn  formalists  at  the  Spanish 
embassy,  thought  his  youth  an  objec- 
tion to  his  promotion.*  He  had  already 
secured  for  himself  a  place  in  history 
by  the  conspicuous  part  which  he  had 
taken  in  the  deliyerance  of  his  country. 
His  talents,  his  accomplishments,  his 
graceful  manners,  his  bland  temper, 
made  him  generally  popular.  By  the 
Whigs  especially  he  was  almost  adored. 
None  suspected  that,  with  many  great 
and  many  amiable  qualities,  he  had 
such  faults  both  of  head  and  of  heart 
as  would  make  the  rest  of  a  life  which 
had  opened  under  the  fairest  auspices 
burdensome  to  himself  and  almost  use- 
less to  his  country. 
The  naval  administration  and  the 
financial  administration  were 
of  Admi-  confided  to  Boards.  Herbert 
**'*^*  was  First  Commissioner  of 
the  Admiralty.  He  had  in  the  late 
reign  given  up  wealth  and  dignities 
when  he  had  found  that  he  could  not 
retain  them  with  honour  and  with  a 
good  conscience.  He  had  carried  the 
memorable  invitation  to  the  Hague. 
He  had  commanded  the  Butch  fieet 
during  the  voyage  from  Helvoetsluys 
to  Torbay.  His  character  for  courage 
and  professional  skill  stood  high.  That 
he  had  had  his  follies  and  vices  was 
well  known.  But  his  recent  conduct  in 
the  time  of  severe  trial  had  atoned  for 
all,  and  seemed  to  warrant  the  hope 
that  his  future  career  would  be  glorious. 
Among  the  commissioners  who  sate 
with  him  at  the  Admiralty  were  two 
distinguished  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  William  Sacheverell,  a  vete- 
ran Whig,  who  had  great  authority  in 
his  party,  and  Sir  John  Lowther,  an 
honest  and  very  moderate  Tory,  who 
in  fortune  and  parliamentary  interest 
was  among  the  first  of   the  English 

gentry.t 
Mordaunt^  one  of  the  most  vehement 
of  the  Whigs,  was  placed  at 
ofTrei^^  the  head  of  the  Treasury; 
"^-  why,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  His 
romantic  courage,  his  fiighty  wit>  his 

*  Don  Pedro  de  Eonquillo  makes  this  ob< 
jeotion. 

t  London  Oaaeette,  March  11. 1680. 


eccentric  invention,  his  love  of  despe- 
rate risks  and  startling  effects,  were 
not  qualities  likely  to  be  of  much  use 
to  him  in  financial  calculations  and 
negotiations.  Belamere,  a  more  vehe- 
ment Whig,  if  possible,  than  Mordaont, 
sate  second  at  the  board,  and  vas 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Two 
Whig  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  in  the  Commission,  Sir 
Henry  Capel,  brother  of  that  Earl  of 
Essex  who  died  by  his  own  hand  in 
the  Tower,  and  Kichard  Hampden,  sod 
of  the  great  leader  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament. But  tlie  Commissioner  gd. 
whom  the  chief  weight  of  business  lay 
was  Godolphin.  This  man,  tacitun, 
clearminded,  laborious,  inoffensire, 
zealous  for  no  government  and  usefd 
to  every  government,  had  graduallj 
become  an  almost  indispensable  part  of 
the  machinerr  of  the  state.  Thou^  a 
churchman,  he  had  prospered  in  a 
Court  governed  by  Jesuits.  Though 
he  had  voted  for  a  Kegency,  he  was 
the  real  head  of  a  treasury  filled  with 
Whigs.  His  abilities  and  knowledge, 
which  had  in  the  late  reign  supplied 
the  deficiencies  of  Bellasyse  and  Do- 
ver, were  now  needed  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  Mordaunt  and  Dela- 
mere.* 

There  were  some  difficulties  in  dis- 
posing of  the  Grreat  Seat  The  Tb*<^«i 
King  at  first  wished  to  confide  ^•*^ 
it  to  Nottingham,  whose  father  had 
borne  it  during  several  years  with  high 
reputation.t  Nottingham,  however,  de- 
clined the  trust ;  and  it  was  offered  to 
Halifax,  but  was  again  declined  Both 
these  Lords  doubtless  felt  that  it  was  a 
trust  which  they  could  not  dischazge 
with  honour  to  themselves  or  with  ad- 
vantage to  Uie  public.  In  old  times, 
indeed,  the  Seal  had  been  generally 
held  by  persons  who  were  not  lawyezs. 
Even  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  had 

*  London  Gaaette,  March  11. 168f. 

1 1  have  followed  what  seems  to  me  ths 
most  probable  stoiy.  But  it  has  been  doubted 
whether  Notthigham  was  invited  to  be  Chac* 
cellor,  or  only  to  be  First  Oommiasionerof  the 
Great  8eaL  Compare  Burnet,  ii.  1,  ud 
Boyer's  History  of  William,  1702.  Karctew 
Lnttrell  repeatedly,  and  even  as  late  as  tfet 
close  of  1692,  epeaks  of  Nottingham  as  Wtxij 
to  he  Chancellor. 
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been  confided  to  two  eminent  men  who 
had  never  studied  at  any  Inn  of  Court. 
Williams  had  been  Lord  Keeper  to 
James  the  First.  Shaftesbury  had 
been  Lord  Chancellor  to  Charles  the 
Second.  But  such  appointments  could 
no  longer  be  made  without  serious  in- 
convenience. Equity  had  been  gradu- 
ally shaping  itself  into  a  refined  science, 
wMch  no  human  faculties  could  master 
without  long  and  intense  application. 
Even  Shafteisbury,  vigorous  as  was  his 
intellect,  had  painfully  felt  his  want  of 
technical  knowledge ;  *  and,  during  the 
fifteen  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
Shaftesbury  had  resigned  the  Seal,  tech- 
nical knowledge  had  constantly  been  be- 
coming more  and  more  necessary  to 
his  successors.  Neither  Nottingham, 
therefore,  though  he  had  a  stock  of 
legal  learning  such  as  is  rarely  found 
in  any  person  who  has  not  received  a 
legal  education,  nor  Halifax,  though, 
in  the  judicial  sittings  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  quickness  of  his  apprehen- 
sion and  the  subtlety  of  his  reasoning 
had  often  astonished  the  bar,  ventured 
to  accept  the  highest  office  which  an 
English  layman  can  fill.  After  some 
delay  the  Seal  was  confided  to  a  com- 
mission of  eminent  lawyers,  with  May- 
nard  at  their  head.t 

The  choice  of  Judges  did  honour  to 
Th»  the  new  government.  Every 
JodgM.  Privy  Councillor  was  directed 
to  bring  a  list.  The  lists  were  com- 
pared ;  and  twelve  men  of  conspicuous 
merit  were  selected.  J  The  professional 
attainments  and  Whig  principles  of 
PoUexfen  gave  him  pretensions  to  the 
highest  place.  But  it  was  remembered 
that  he  had  held  briefs  for  the  Crown, 
in  the  Western  counties;  at  the  assizes 
which  followed  the  battle  of  Sedge- 
moor.  It  seems  indeed  from  the  reports 
of  the  trials  that  he  did  as  Httle  as  he 
could  do  if  he  held  the  briefs  at  all, 
and  that  he  left  io  the  Judges  the  busi- 
ness of  browbeating  witnesses  and 
prisoners.  Nevertheless  his  name  was 
inseparably  associated  in  the  public 
mind  with  the  Bloody  Circuit.     He, 

*  Eoger  North  relates  an  amusing  story 
aboat  Shafteebury'B  embarrassments, 
t  London  Gazette,  March  4. 168|. 
X  Burnet,  ii.  6. 


therefore,  could  not  with  propriety  be 
put  at  the  head  of  the  first  criminal 
court  in  the  realm.*  After  acting 
during  a  few  weeks  as  Attorney  Gene- 
ral, he  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas.  Sir  John  Holt,  a 
young  man,  but  distinguished  by  learn- 
ing, integrity,  and  courage,  became 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 
Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
who  had  passed  some  years  in  rural 
retirement,  but  whose  reputation  was 
still  great  in  Westminster  Hall,  was 
appointed  Chief  Baron.  Powell,  who 
had  been  disgraced  on  account  of  his 
honest  declaration  in  favour  of  the 
Bishops,  again  took  his  seat  among  the 
Judges.  Treby  succeeded  Pollexfen  as 
Attorney  General;  and  Somers  was 
made  Solicitor.f 

Two  of  the  chief  places  in  the  Royal 
household  were  filled  by  two  ^he 
English  noblemen  eminently  houw-how. 
qutdified  to  adorn  a  court.  The  high 
spirited  and  accomplished  Devonshire 
was  named  Lord  Steward.  No  man 
had  done  more  or  riskedmore  for  Eng- 
land during  the  crisis  of  her  fate.  In 
retrieving  her  Uberties  he  had  retrieved 
also  the  fortunes  of  his  own  house.  His 
bond  for  thirty  thousand  pounds  was 
foimd  among  ihe  papers  which  James 
had  left  at  Whitehall,  and  was  cancelled 
by  WiUiam.t 

Dorset  became  Lord  Chamberlain, 
and  employed  the  infiuence  and  patron- 
age annexed  to  his  functions,  as  he  had 
long  employed  his  private  means,  in 
encouraging  genius  and  in  alleviating 
misfortime.  One  of  the  first  acts  which 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  perform- 
ing must  have  been  painful  to  a  man 
of  so  generous  a  nature,  and  of  so  keen 
a  relish  for  whatever  was  excellent  in 
arts  and  letters.  Dryden  could  no 
longer  remain  Poet  Laureate.  The 
public  would  not  have  borne  to  see 
any  Papist  among  the  servants  of  their 
Majesties ;  and  Dryden  was  not  only  a 

*  The  Protestant  Mask  taken  off  from  the 
Jesnited  Englishman,  1692. 

t  These  appointments  were  not  announced 
in  the  Gazette  till  the  6th  of  May  ;  but  some 
of  them  were  made  earlier. 

X  Kennet's  Funeral  Sermon  on  the  first 
Dnke  of  Devonshire,  and  Memoirs  of  the 
Family  of  Cavendish,  170«. 
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Papist,  but  an  apostate.  He  had  more- 
over aggravated  the  gailt  of  his  apostasy 
by  calumniating  and  ridiculing  the 
Church  which  he  had  deserted.  He 
had,  it  was  fiMetiously  said,  treated  her 
as  the  Pagan  persecutors  of  old  treated 
her  children.  He  had  dressed  her  up 
in  the  skin  of  a  wild  beast,  and  then 
baited  her  for  the  public  amusement.* 
He  was  removed ;  but  he  received  from 
the  private  bounty  of  the  magnifioent 
Chamberlain  a  pension  equal  to  the 
salary  which  had  been  withdrawn.  The 
deposed  Laureate,  however,  as  poor  of 
spirit  as  rich  in  intellectual  gifts,  con- 
tinued to  complain  piteously,  year  after 
year,  of  the  losses  which  he  had  not 
suffered,  till  at  length  his  wailings  drew 
forth  expressions  of  well  merited  con- 
tempt from  brave  and  honest  Jacobites, 
who  had  sacrificed  every  thing  to  their, 
principles  without  deigning  to  utter 
one  word  of  deprecation  or  lamenta- 
tion.t 

In  the  Royal  household  were  placed 
some  of  those  Dutch  nobles  who  stood 
highest  in  the  favour  of  the  King. 
Bentinck  had  the  great  office  of  Groom 
of  the  Stole,  with  a  sala^  of  five  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year.  Zulestein  took 
charge  of  the  robes.  The  Master  of 
the  Horse  was  Auverquerque,  a  gallant 
soldier,  who  united  the  blood  of  Nassau 
to  the  blood  of  Horn,  and  who  wore 
with  just  pride  a  costly  sword  presented 
to  him  by  the  States  General  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  courage  with  which  he 

*  See  a  poem  entitled,  A  Votive  Tablet  to 
tbB  King  and  Queen. 

t  See  Prior's  Dedication  of  his  Poems  to 
Dorset's  son  and  suooessor,  and  Dryden's 
Essay  on  Satire  prefixed  to  the  Translations 
from  Juvenal.  There  is  a  bitter  sneer  on 
Dryden's  effeminate  qnemlonsness  in  Collier's 
Short  View  of  the  Stage.  In  Blackmore's 
Prince  Arthur,  a  poem  which,  worthless  as  it 
is,  contains  some  curious  allusions  to  contem- 
porary men  and  events,  are  the  followinglines : 

*'  Ths  poeta*  nation  did  obtcqaioas  wait 
For  the  kind  dole  dlvldod  at  bis  gat*. 
Laurui  among  the  meagre  crowd  appeared,  \ 
An  oM.  ren>lted,  nnbcflering  bard,  ( 

Who  thronged,  and  thoTed,  and  preued,  [* 
and  would  be  beard.  J 

SakD'e  high  root,  the  MoenP  P«1*m^  rang 
With  endlAN  crlee,  and  endleea  Hniga  he  sung. 
To  bleu  good  Sakll  Launu  would  be  tint ; 
But  SakiPi  prince  and  Sakil*s  tied  he  enret. 
Sakll  without  dlitlnoUon  threw  hii  bread. 
Deipiied  the  flatterccv  bat  the  poet  fed." 

I  need  not  say  that  Sakil  is  Sadcville,  or 
that  LauTus  is  a  translation  of  the  famous 
nickname  Bayes. 


had,  on  the  bloody  day  of  Saint  Beams, 
saved  the  Hfe  of  WilUam. 

The  place  of  Vice  Chamberlain  to  tb 
Queen  was  given  to  a  man  who  had 
just  beeome  conspicnous  in  pabHc  lift^ 
and  whose  name  will  frequently  reenr 
in  the  history  of  this  r»gn.    John 
Howe,  or,  as  he  was  more  oommonlj 
called,  Jack  Howe,  had  been  sent  nf 
to  the  Conyention  by  the  boroogh  d 
Cirencester.    His  appearance  was  that 
of  a  man  whose  body  was  won  by  the 
constant  workings  of  a  restless  and 
acrid  mind.    He  was  tall,  lean,  pals, 
with  a  haggard  eager  look,  ^piesnTS 
at  once  of  flightiness  and  of  shrevd- 
ness.      He  had  been  known,  dxaiog 
several  years,  as  a  small  poet;  and 
some  of  the  most    savage  lampoons 
which  were  handed  about  the  cofiee> 
houses  were  imputed  to  him.    Bat  it 
was  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
both  his  parts  and  his  illnature  mn 
most  fflgnally  displayed.    Before  he  had 
been  a  member  three  wedcs,  his  yoia- 
bility,  his  asperity,  and  hia  pertinaotj 
had  made  him  eonspicuou&     Qaiek- 
ness,  energy,  and  audacity,  united,  soon 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a  privUcged 
man.    His  enemies, — and  he  had  many 
enemies, — said  that  he  consulted  his 
personal  safety  even  in  his  most  petu- 
lant moods,  and  that  he  treated  soklios 
with  a  civility  which  he  never  showed 
to  ladies  or  to  Bisbc^.    But  no  oan 
had  in  larger  measure  that  evil  coarage 
which  braves  and  even  oourto  di^gnit 
and  hatred.    No  decencies  resteaiaed 
him:   his  spite  was  implacable:  his 
skill  in  finding  out  the  vulnerable  paiti 
of  strong  minds  was  consummate.    All 
his  great  contemporaries  felt  his  sting 
in  their  turns.     Once  it  inflicted  a 
wound  which  deranged  even  the  itetn 
composure  of  William,  and  constrained 
him  to  utter  a  wish  that  he  were  a  pri- 
vate gentleman,  and  could  invite  He. 
Howe  to  a  short  interview  behind  Mon- 
tague House.    As  jet,  however,  Hovb 
was  reckoned  among  the  most  streaooas 
supporters  of  the  new  govemmanti  and 
directed  all  his  sarcasms  and  invecdfis 
against  the  malecontents.* 

*  Scarodyanymanofthata^sisBwrefte' 
quently  mentioned  in  pamphleli  tad  Mtiiw 
than  Howe.    In  the  fomons  petitiimef  U- 
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The  fubordinAte  places  in  erezy public 
ivbofrii.  office  yrere  diyided  between  the 
S^  two  parties:  bnt  the  Whigs 
■^^  had  the  larger  share.  Some 
}er8on8»  indeed,  who  did  little  honour 
X)  the  Whig  name,  were  largely  recom- 
pensed for  services  which  no  good  man 
«rould  have  performed.  Wildman  was 
made  Postmaster  General.  A  lucratiye 
dnecore  in  the  Excise  was  bestowed  on 
Ferguson.  The  duties  of  the  Solicitor 
of  tiie  Treasury  were  botii  very  impor- 
tant and  very  invidious.  It  was  the 
business  of  that  officer  to  conduct  poli- 
tical prosecutions,  to  collect  the  evidence, 
to  instruct  the  counsel  for  the  Crown, 
to  see  that  the  prisoners  were  not  libe- 
rated on  insufficient  bail,  to  see  that 
the  juries  were  not  composed  of  persons 
hostile  to  the  government  In  the  days 
(^  Charles  and  James,  the  Solicitors  of 
the  Treasury  had  been,  with  too  much 
reason,  accused  of  employing  all  the 
vilest  artifices  of  chicanery  against  men 
obnoodoue  to  the  Cotirt.  The  new  go- 
vernment ought  to  have  made  a  choice 
which  was  above  all  suspicion.  Unfortu- 
nately Mordaunt  and  Delamere  pitched 
upon  Aaron  Smith,  an  acrimonious  and 
miprincipled  politician,  who  had  been 
the  legal  adviser  of  Titus  Gates  in  the 
days  of  the  Popish  Plot,  and  who  had 
heen  deeply  implicated  in  the  Bye 
House  Plot.  Richard  Hampden,  a  man 
of  decided  opinions,  but  of  moderate 
temper,  objected  to  this  appointment. 
His  objections  however  were  overruled. 
'Hie  Jacobites,  who  hated  Smith  and 
had  reason  to  hate  him,  afBrmed  that 
he  had  obtained  his  place  by  bullying 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  particu- 
^|y  by  threatening  that,  if  his  just 
chums  were  disregarded,  he  would  be 
tile  death  of  Hampden.* 

Some  weeks  elapsed  before  all  the 
WMigements  which   have  been  men- 

8ion,liei8deeigiiated  as  "that  impudent  ecaa- 
Jw  of  ParliamentB,"  Mackay's  aocount  of 
Wjtt  is  curious.  In  a  poem  written  in  1690, 
which  I  have  never  seen  except  in  manoecript, 
we  the  foUowing  lines : 

"  I^  fbr  J««k  Haw  wMi  hU  tarriMe  tateot. 
Happj  the  r«in«I«  tliat  aeapM  his  lanqxtoo  ; 
AnlBM  th*  l«dk«  czeMrfvely  VBllMtt, 
Bat  very  reipectftU  to  a  Dnigoon." 

T*  Sprat's  True  Account ;  North's  Examen ; 
^^  to  Chief  Justice  Holt,  1694 ;  Letter  to 
**cretary  Trenchard,  1694. 


tioned  were  publicly  annoimced:  and 
meanwhile  many  important  xhac^a- 
events  had  taken  place.  As  l^^ 
soon  as  the -new  Privy  Council-  into  a  Par- 
lors had  been  sworn  in,  it  was  ^*^*"** 
necessary  to  submit  to  tbem  a  grave 
and  pressing  question.  Could  the  Con- 
vention now  assembled  be  turned  into 
a  Parliament  ?  The  Whies,  who  had  a 
decided  minority  in  the  Lower  House, 
were  all  for  the  (Affirmative.  The  Tories, 
who  knew  that^  within  the  last  month, 
the  public  feeling  had  undergone  a 
considerable  change,  and  who  hoped 
that  a  general  election  would  add  to 
their  strengt^,  were  for  the  negative. 
They  maintained  that  to  the  existence 
of  a  Parliament  royal  writs  were  indis- 
pensably necessary.  The  Convention 
had  not  been  summoned  by  such  writs : 
the  original  defect  could  not  now  be 
supplied:  the  Houses  were  therefore 
mere  dubs  of  private  men,  and  ought 
instantly  to  disperse. 

It  was  answered  that  the  royal  writ 
was  mere  matter  of  form,  and  that  to 
expose  the  substance  of  our  laws  and 
liberties  to  serious  hazard  for  the  sake 
of  a  form  would  be  the  most  senseless 
superstition.  Wherever  the  Sovereign, 
the  Peers  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
the  Be^nresentatives  freely  chosen  by 
the  constituent  bodies  of  the  realm 
were  met  together,  there  was  the  essence 
of  a  Parliament  Such  a  Parliament 
was  now  in  being ;  and  what  could  be 
more  absurd  than  to  dissolve  it  at  a 
conjuncture  when  every  hour  was  pre- 
cious, when  numerous  important  sub* 
jects  required  immediate  legislation, 
and  when  dangers,  only  to  be  averted 
by  the  combined  efforts  o£  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  menaced  the  state  ?  A 
Jacobite  indeed  might  consistently  re- 
fuse to  recognise  theConven  tion  as  a  Par- 
liament For  he  held  that  it  had  from 
the  beginning  been  an  unlawful  assem- 
bly, that  all  its  resolutions  were  nullities, 
and  that  the  Sovereigns  whom  it  had 
set  up  were  usurpers.  But  with  what 
consistency  could  any  man,  who  main- 
tained that  a  new  Parliament  ought  to 
be  immediately  called  by  writs  under 
the  great  seal  of  William  and  Mary, 
question  the  authority  which  had  pUoed 
William  and  Mary  on  the   tlwrae? 
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Those  who  held  that  William  was 
rightful  King  must  necessarily  hold 
that  the  body  from  which  he  derived 
his  right  was  itself  a  rightful  Great 
CouncU  of  the  Realm.  Those  who, 
tliough  not  holding  him  to  be  rightful 
King,  conceived  that  they  might  law- 
fully swear  allegiance  to  him  as  King 
in  fact,  might  surely,  on  the  same 
principle,  acknowledge  the  Convention 
as  a  Parliament  in  fact  It  was  plain 
that  the  Convention  was  the  fountain- 
head  from  which  the  authority  of  all 
future  Parliaments  must  be  derived, 
and  that  on  the  validity  of  the  votes  of 
the  Convention  must  depend  the  va- 
lidity of  every  future  statute.  And  how 
could  the  stream  rise  higher  than  the 
source  ?  Was  it  not  absurd  to  say  that 
the  Convention  was  supreme  in  the 
state,  and  yet  a  nullity ;  a  legislature 
for  the  highest  of  all  purposes,  and  yet 
no  legislature  for  the  humblest  pur- 
poses ;  competent  to  declare  the  throne 
vacant,  to  change  the  succession,  to  fix 
the  landmarks  of  the  constitution,  and 
yet  not  competent  to  pass  the  most 
trivial  Act  for  the  repairing  of  a  pier 
or  the  building  of  a  parish  church  ? 

These  arguments  would  have  had 
considerable  weight,  even  if  every  pre- 
cedent had  been  on  the  other  side.  But 
ill  truth  our  history  afforded  only  one 
precedent  which  was  at  all  in  point ; 
and  that  precedent  was  decisive  in 
favour  of  the  doctrine  that  royal  writs 
are  not  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  a  Parliament.  No  royal 
writ  had  summoned  the  Convention 
which  recalled  Charles  the  Second.  Yet 
that  Convention  had,  after  his  Resto- 
ration, continued  to  sit  and  to  legislate, 
had  settled  the  revenue,  had  passed  an 
Act  of  amnesty,  had  abolished  the 
feudal  tenures.  These  procee^iings  had 
been  sanctioned  by  authority  of  which 
no  party  in  the  state  could  speak  with- 
out reverence.  Hale,  a  jurist,  held  in 
honour  by  every  Whig,  had  borne  a 
considerable  share  in  them,  and  had 
always  maintained  that  they  were 
strictly  legal.  Clarendon,  a  statesman 
whose  memory  was  respected  by  the 
great  body  of  Tories,  little  as  he  was 
inclined  to  favour  any  doctrine  dero- 
gatory to  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  or  to 


the  dignity  of  that  seal  of  which  lie 
was  keeper,  had  declared  that,  since 
God  had,  at  a  most  critical  conjuncture, 
given  the  nation  a  good  Pailiament,  it 
would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  look  for 
technical  flaws  in  the  instrument  by 
which  that  Parliament  was  called  to- 
gether. Would  it  be  pretended  that 
tile  Convention  of  1660  had  a  more 
respectable  origin  than  the  Convention 
of  1 689  ?  Was  not  a  letter  written  bj 
the  first  Prince  of  the  Blood,  at  the 
request  of  the  whole  peerage,  and  of 
hundreds  of  gentiemen  who  had  repre- 
sented counties  and  towns,  at  least  as 
good  a  warrant  as  a  vote  of  the  Romp? 
Weaker  reasons  than  these  would 
have  satisfied  the  Whigs  who  formed 
the  majority  of  the  Privy  Council  The 
King  therefore,  on  the  fifth  day  after 
he  had  been  proclaimed,  went  with 
royal  state  to  the  House  of  Lords,  asd 
took  his  seat  on  the  throne.  The  Com- 
mons were  called  in ;  and  he,  vith 
many  gracious  expressions,  reminded 
his  hearers  of  the  perilous  situation  of 
^the  country,  and  exhorted  them  to  take 
such  steps  as  might  prevent  unneces- 
sary delay  in  the  transaction  of  public 
business.  His  speech  was  received  bj 
the  gentiemen  who  crowded  the  bar 
with  the  deep  hum  by  which  our  an- 
cestors were  wont  to  indicate  approba- 
tion, and  which  was  often  heard  in 
places  more  sacred  than  the  Chamber 
of  the  Peers.^.  As  soon  as  he  had  retired, 
a  Bill  declaring  the  Convention  a  Pa^ 
liament  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
Lords,  and  rapidly  passed  by  them.  In 
the  Commons  the  debates  were  warm. 
The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee ;  and  so  great  was  the  excite- 
ment that,  when  the  authority  of  the 
Speaker  was  withdrawn,  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  preserve  order.  Sharp  per- 
sonalities were  exchanged.  The  phrase, 
"  hear  him,"  a  phrase  which  had  ori- 
ginally been  used  only  to  silence  irre- 
gular noises,  and  to  remind  members  d 
the  duty  of  attending  to  the  discussion, 
had,  during  some  years,  been  gradaallj 
becoming  what  it  now  is ;  that  is  to  sar, 
a  cry  inmcative,  according  to  the  tone, 
of  admiration,  acquiescence,  indigna- 

*  Van  Citters,  ja^^^n^t;  168f. 
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tion,  or  derision.  On  this  occasion,  the 
Whigs  vociferated  "Hear,  hear,"  so 
tttmultTioiisly  that  the  Tories  com- 
plained of  unfair  usage.  Seymour,  the 
leader  of  the  minority,  declared  that 
there  cduld  be  no  freedom  of  debate 
while  such  clamour  was  tolerated. 
Some  old  Whig  members  were  provoked 
into  reminding  him  that  the  same 
clamour  had  occasionally  been  heard 
when  he  presided,  and  had  not  then 
been  repressed.  Yet,  eager  and  angry 
as  both  sides  were,  the  speeches  on 
both  sides  indicated  that  profound  re- 
verence for  law  and  prescription  which 
has  long  been  characteristic  of  English- 
men, and  which,  though  it  runs  some- 
times into  pedantry  and  sometimes 
into  superstition,  is  not  without  its 
advantages.  Even  at  that  momentous 
.  crisis,  when  the  nation  was  still  in  the 
ferment  of  a  revolution,  our  public  men 
talked  long  and  seriously  about  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  deposition  of  Ed- 
ward the  Second,  and  of  the  deposition 
of  Bichard  the  Second,  and  anxiously 
inquired  whether  the  assembly  which^ 
with  Archbishop  Lanfranc  at  its  head, 
set  aside  Eobert  of  Normandy,  and  put 
William  Eufas  on  the  throne,  did  or  did 
not  afterwards  continue  to  act  as  the 
legislature  of  the  realm.  Much  was 
said  about  the  history  of  writs  ;  much 
about  the  etymology  of  the  word  Par- 
liament. It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
orator  who  took  the  most  statesmanlike 
view  of  the  subject  was  old  Maynard. 
In  the  civil  conflicts  of  fifty  eventful 
years  he  had  learned  that  questions 
affecting  the  highest  interests  of  the 
commonwealth  were  not  to  be  decided 
by  verbal  cavils  and  by  scraps  of  Law 
French  and  Law  Latin ;  and,  being  by 
universal  acknowledgment  the  most 
subtle  and  the  most  learned  of  English 
jurists,  he  could  express  what  he  felt 
without  the  risk  of  being  accused  of 
ignorance  and  presumption.  He  scorn- 
fully thrust  aside  as  frivolous  and  out 
of  place  all  that  blackletter  learning, 
which  some  men,  far  less  versed  in 
such  matters  than  himself,  had  intro- 
duced into  the  discussion.  "  We  are," 
he  said,  "  at  this  moment  out  of  the 
beaten  path.  If  therefore  we  are  de- 
termined to  move  only  in  that  path,  we 
VOL.  n. 


cannot  move  at  all.  A  man  in  a  revo- 
lution resolving  to  do  nothing  which  is 
not  strictly  according  to  established 
form  resembles  a  man  who  has  lost 
himself  in  the  wilderness,  and  who 
stands  crying  'Where  is  the  king's 
highway  ?  I  will  walk  nowhere  but  on 
the  king's  highway.*  In  a  wilderness 
a  man  should  take  the  track  which  will 
carry  liim  home.  In  a  revolution  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  highest  law, 
the  safety  of  the  state.**  Another  veteran 
Eoundhead,  Colonel  Birch,  took  the 
same  side,  and  argued  with  great  force 
and  keenness  from  the  precedent  of 
1660.  Seymour  and  his  supporters  were 
beaten  in  the  Committee,  and  did  not 
venture  to  divide  the  House  on  the  Re* 
port.  The  Bill  passed  rapidly,  and  receiv- 
ed the  royal  assent  on  the  tenth  day  after 
the  accession  of  William  and  Mary.* 

The  law  which  turned  the  Convention 
into  a  Parliament  contained  a  The  mem- 
clause  providing  that  no  person  ^^^^ 
should,  after  the  first  of  March,  HoiMei  re. 
sit  or  vote  in  either  House  2S"Si?* 
without  taking  the  oaths  to  the  ***•"• 
new  King  and  Queen.  This  enactment 
produced  great  agitation  throughout 
society.  The  adherents  of  the  exiled  dy- 
nasty hoped  and  confidently  predicted 
that  the  recusants  would  be  numerous. 
The  minority  in  both  Houses,  it  was 
said,  would  be  true  to  the  cause  of 
hereditary  monarchy.  There  might  be 
here  and  there  a  traitor ;  but  the  great 
body  of  thosfe  who  had  voted  for  a  Re- 
gency would  be  firm.  Only  two  Bishops 
at  most  would  recognise  the  usurpers. 
Seymour  would  retire  from  public  life 
rather  than  abjure  his  principles. 
Grafton  had  determined  to  fly  to  France 
and  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
uncle.  With  such  rumours  as  these  all 
the  coffeehouses  of  London  were  filled 
during  the  latter  part  of  February.  So 
intense  was  the  public  anxiety  that,  if 
any  man  of  Tank  was  missed,  two  days 
running,  at  his  usual  haunts,  it  was 
immediately  whispered  that  he  had 
stolen  away  to  Saint  Germains.f 

«  Stat.  1  "W.  &  M.  sess.  i.  c.  ].  See  the 
Journals  of  the  two  Houses,  and  Grey's  De- 
bates. The  argument  in  farour  of  the  bill  is 
well  stated  in  the  Paris  Gazettes  of  March  5. 
and  12. 1689. 

t  Both  Van  Cittors  and  Bonquillo  mentioa 
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The  second  of  Marcli  arrived ;  and 
the  event  quieted  the  fears  of  one  party, 
and  confounded  the  hopes  of  the  other. 
The  Primate  indeed  and  several  of  his 
sii£&agans  stood  obstinately  aloof:  but 
three  Bishops  and  seventy  three  t^n- 
poral  peers  took  the  oaths.  At  tiie  next 
meeting  of  the  Upper  House  several 
more  prelates  came  in.  Within  a  week 
about  a  hundred  Lords  had  qualified 
themselves  to  sit.  Others,  who  were 
prevented  by  illness  from  appearing, 
sent  excuses  and  professions  of  attach- 
ment to  their Maj^rties.  Grafton  refuted 
all  the  stories  which  had  been  circulated 
about  him  by  coming  to  be  sworn  on 
the  first  day.  Two  members  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  Mulgrave 
and  Sprat,  hastened  to  make  atonement 
for  their  fault  by  plighting  their  faith 
to  William.  Beaufort,  who  had  long 
been  considered  as  the  type  of  a  royalist 
of  the  old  school,  submitted  after  a  very 
short  hesitation.  Ailesbury  and  Dart- 
mouth had  as  little  scruple  about  tak- 
ing the  oath  of  allegiance  as  they 
afterwards  had  about  breaking  it.*  The 
Hydes  took  different  paths.  Rochester 
complied  with  the  law;  but  Clarendon 
proved  refractory.  Many  thought  it 
strange  that  the  brother  who  had  ad- 
hered to  James  till  James  absconded 
should  be  less  sturdy  than  the  brother 
who  had  been  in  the  Dutch  camp.  The 
explanation  perhaps  is  that  Rochester 
would  have  sacrificed  much  more  than 
Clarendon  by  refusing  to  take  the  oaths. 
Clarendon's  income  did  not  depend  on 
the  pleasure  of  the  Government :  but 
Rochester  had  a  pension  of  four  thou- 
sand a  year,  which  he  could  not  hope 
to  retain  if  he  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  new  Sovereigns.  Indeed,  he  had  so 
many  enemies  that,  during  some  months, 
it  seemed  doubtful  whether  he  would, 
on  any  terms,  be  suffered  to  retain  the 
splendid  reward  which  he  had  earned 
by  persecuting  the  Whigs  and  by  sit- 
ting in  the  nigh  Commission.  He 
was  saved  from  what  would  have  been 
a  fatal  blow  to  his  fortunes  by  the 
intercession  of  Burnet,  who  had  been 
deeply  injured  by  him,  and  who  re- 

the  anxiety  which  was  felt  in  London  till  the 
result  was  known. 

«  Lords'  Journals,  March  168|. 


venged  himself  as  became  a  Ghnstiaii 
divine.* 

In  the  Lower  House  four  hondied 
members  were  sworn  in  on  the  second 
of  March ;  and  among  them  was  Sey- 
mour. The  spirit  of  the  Jacobites  ms 
broken  by  his  defection ;  and  the  lai- 
nority,  with  very  few  exceptions,  fol- 
lowed his  example.f 

Before  the  day  fixed  for  the  takiog 
of  the  oaths,  the  Commons  had  QacukM 
begun  to  discuss  a  momentous  SJ^* 
question  which  admitted  of  no  »»««>» 
delay.  During  the  interregnum,  ^- 
liam  had,  as  provisional  d^ef  c^  the 
administration,  collected  the  taxes  and 
applied  them  to  the  public  service;  ikht 
could  the  propriety  of  this  course  be 
questioned  by  any  person  who  approved 
of  the  Revolution.  But  the  Revolution 
was  now  over :  the  vacancy  of  the  thione 
had  been  supplied:  the  Houses  were 
sitting :  the  law  was  in  full  force;  and 
it  became  necessary  immediately  to  de- 
cide to  what  revenue  the  Government 
was  entitled. 

It  was  not  defiled  that  all  the  lands 
and  heredit^nents  of  the  Crown  had 
passed  with  the  Crown  to  the  new  Sove- 
reigns. It  was  not  denied  that  all 
duties  which  had  been  granted  to 
the  Crown  for  a  fixed  term  of  yean 
might  be  constitutionally  exacted  till 
that  term  should  expire.  But  large 
revenues  had  been  settled  by  Pa^ 
liament  on  James  for  life;  and  whe- 
ther what  had  been  settled  on  James 
for  life  could,  while  he  lived,  be 
claimed  by  William  and  Mazy,  wa6 
a  question  about  which  opinions  were 
divided. 

Holt,  Treby,  PoUexfen,  indeed  all 
the  eminent  Whig  lawyers,  Somers  ex- 
cepted, held  that  these  revenues  had 
been  granted  to  the  late  King,  in  hit 
political  capacity,  but  for  his  natonl 
Hfe,  and  ought  therefore,  as  long  as  he 
continued  to  drag  on  his  existence  in  * 
strange  land,  to  be  paid  to  William  an^ 

*  See  the  Letters  of  Rochester  and  of  Uif 
Banelagh  to  Burnet  on  this  oocaskm. 

t  Journals  of  the  Commons,  March  2. 16^- 
Konquillo  wrote  as  follows;  "Es  de  gns 
consideracion  que  Seimor  haya  tornado  d  jo- 
ramento ;  ix>rque  es  el  arrengador  y  d  diiV' 
tor  i»incipal,enlaoa8ade]o8Gomanes,deio* 

AngUcanos."    March  ^16^ 
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Mary.    It  appears  from  a  very  concise 
and  unconnected  report  of  the  debate 
that  Somers  dissented  £rom  this  doc- 
trine.    His  opinion  was  that,  if  the 
Act  of  Parliament  which  had  imposed 
the  duties  in  question  was  to  be  con- 
straed  according  to  the  spirit,  the  word 
life  must  be  understood  to  mean  reign, 
and  that  therefore  the  term  for  which 
the  grant  had  been  made  had  expired. 
This  was  surely  the  sound  opinion :  for 
it  was  plainly  irrational  to  treat  the 
interest  of  James  in  this  grant  as  at 
once  a  thing  annexed  to  his  person  and 
a  thing  annexed  to  his  office;  to  say 
in  the  same  breath  that  the  merchants 
of  London  and  Bristol  must  pay  money 
because  he  was  in  one  sense  aUve,  and 
that  his  successors  must  receive  that 
money  because  he  was  in  another  sense 
defunct.      The  House  was  decidedly 
with  Somers.     The  members  generally 
were  bent  on  effecting  a  great  reform, 
without  which  it  was  felt  that  the  De- 
daiation  of  Kight  would  be  but  an 
imperfect  guarantee  for  public  liberty. 
During  the  conflict  wjiidi  fifteen  suc- 
cessive  Parliaments  had    maintained 
against  four  successive  Kings,  the  chief 
weapon  of  the  Commons  had  been  the 
power  of  the  purse ;  nor  had  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  ever  been  in- 
duced to  surrender  that  weapon  without 
having  speedy  cause  to  repent  of  their 
too  credulous  loyalty.   In  the  season  of 
tumultuous  joy  which  followed  the  Re- 
storation, a  large  revenue  for  life  had 
been  almost  by  acclamation  granted  to 
Charles  the   Second.     A  few  months 
later  there  was  scarcely  a  respectable 
Cavalier  in  the  kingdom  who  did  not 
own  that  the  stewards  of  the  nation 
would  have  acted  more  wisely  if  they 
iiad  kept  in  their  hands  the  means  of 
checking  the  abuses  which  disgraced 
6very  department  of  the  government. 
James  the  Second  had  obtained  from 
liis  submissive  Parliament,  without  a 
^sentient  voice,  an  income  amply  suffi- 
cient to  defray  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  state  during  his  life ;  and,  before 
lie  had  enjoyed  that  income  half  a  year, 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  had 
dealt  thus  liberally  with  him  blamed 
^^^DMelves  severely  for  their  liberality, 
u  experience  was  to  be  trusted,  a  long 


and  painful  experience,  there  could  be 
no  effectual  security  against  maladmi- 
nistration, unless  the  Sovereign  were 
under  the  necessity  of  recurring  fre- 
quently to  his  Great  Council  for  pe- 
cuniary aid.  Almost  all  honest  and 
enlightened  men  were  therefore  agreed 
in  thinking  that  a  part  at  least  of  the 
supplies  ought  to  be  granted  only  for  a 
short  term.  And  what  time  could  be 
fitter  for  the  introduction  of  this  new 
practice  than  the  year  1689,  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  reign,  of  a  new 
dynasty,  of  a  new  era  of  constitutional 
government?  The  feeling  on  this  sub- 
ject was  so  strong  and  general  that  the 
dissentient  msgority  gave  way.  No 
formal  resolution  was  passed :  but  the 
House  proceeded  to  act  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  grants  which  had  been 
made  to  James  for  life  had  been  an- 
nulled by  his  abdication.* 

It  was  impossible  to  make  a  new  set- 
tlement of  the  revenue  without  inquiry 
and  deliberation.  The  Exchequer  was 
ordered  to  furnish  such  returns  as  might 
enable  the  House  to  form  estimates  of 
the  public  expenditure  and  income.  In 
the  meantime,  liberal  provision  was 
made  for  the  immediate  exigencies  of 
the  state.  An  extraordinary  aid,  to  be 
raised  by  direct  monthly  assessment, 
was  voted  to  the  King.  An  Act  was 
passed  indemnifying  aU  who  had,  since 
his  landing,  collected  by  his  authority 
the  duties  settled  on  James ;  and  those 
duties  which  had  expired  were  con- 
tinued for  some  months. 

Along  William's  whole  line  of  march, 
from  Torbay  to  London,  he  had  Aboution 
been  importuned  by  the  com-  S^h 
mon  people  to  relieve  them  from  ™onv- 
the  intolerable  burden  of  the  hearth 
money.  In  truth,  that  tax  seems  to 
have  united  all  the  worst  evils  which 
can  be  imputed  to  any  tax.  It  was 
unequal,  and  unequal  in  the  most  per- 
nicious way:  for  it  pressed  heavily  on 
the  poor,  and  lightly  on  the  rich.  A 
peasant,  all  whose  property  was  not 
worth  twenty  pounds,  had  to  pay  several 
shillings,  while  the  mansion  of  an  opu- 
lent nobleman  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
or  Saint  James's  Square  was  seldom 
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assessed  at  two  guineas.  The  collectors 
were  empowered  to  examine  the  interior 
of  every  house  in  the  realm,  to  disturb 
families  at  meals,  to  force  Uie  doors  of 
bedrooms,  and,  if  the  sum  demanded 
were  not  punctually  paid,  to  sell  the 
trencher  on  which  the  barley  loaf  was 
divided  among  the  poor  children,  and 
the  pillow  from  under  the  head  of  the 
lying-in  woman.  Nor  could  the  Trea- 
sury effectually  restrain  the  chimney- 
man  from  using  his  powers  with  harsh- 
ness :  for  the  tax  was  faimed ;  and  the 
government  was  consequently  forced  to 
connive  at  outrages  and  exactions  such 
as  have,  in  every  age,  made  the  name 
of  publican  a  proverb  for  all  that  is 
most  hateful. 

William  had  been  so  much  moved 
by  what  he  had  heard  of  these  griev- 
ances that,  at  one  of  the  earliest  sittings 
of  the  Privy  Council,  he  introduced 
the  subject.  He  sent  a  message  re- 
questing the  House  of  Commons  to 
consider  whether  better  regulations 
would  effectually  prevent  the  abuses 
which  had  excited  so  much  discontent. 
He  added  that  he  would  willingly  con- 
sent to  the  entire  abolition  of  the  tax 
if  it  should  appear  that  the  tax  and  the 
abuses  were  inseparable.*  This  com- 
munication was  received  with  loud 
applause.  There  were  indeed  some 
financiers  of  the  old  school  who  mut- 
tered that  tenderness  for  the  poor  was 
a  fine  thing,  but  that  no  part  of  the 
revenue  of  tne  state  came  in  so  exactly 
to  the  day  as  the  hearth  money  ,*  that 
the  goldsmiths  of  the  City  could  not 
always  be  induced  to  lend  on  the  secu- 
rity of  the  next  quarter's  customs  or 
excise,  but  that  on  an  assignment  of 
hearth  money  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  advances.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  those  who  thought  thus  did 
not  venture  to  raise  their  voices  in  op- 
posifi^n  to  the  general  feeling.  But  in 
the  Lords  there  was  a  conflict  of  which 
the  event  for  a  time  seemed  doubtful. 
At  length  the  influence  of  the  Court, 
strenuously  exerted,  carried  an  Act  by 
which  the  chimney  tax  was  declared  a 
badge  of  slavery,  and  was,  with  many 

*  Commons'  Journals,  and  Grey's  Debates, 
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expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  King, 
abolished  for  ever.* 

The  Commons  granted,  with  little 
dispute,  and  without  a  division, 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds  Motor 
for  the  purpose  of  repaying  to  S^S-f 
the  United  Provinces  the  JJ,S2llI 
charges  of  the  expedition 
whid^  had  delivered  England.  The 
facility  with  which  this  large  sum  was 
voted  to  a  shrewd,  diligent,  and  thrifty 
people,  our  allies,  indeed,  pditicallj, 
but  commercially  our  most  formidable 
rivals,  excited  some  murmurs  out  of 
doors,  and  was,  during  many  years,  a 
^vourite  subject  of  sarcasm  mih  Tory 
pamphleteers-t  The  liberality  of  the 
House  admits  however  of  an  easy  ex> 
planation.  On  the  very  day  on  which 
the  subject  was  under  consideratioD, 
alarming  news  arrived  at  Westminster, 
and  convinced  many,  who  would  at 
another  time  have  been  disposed  to 
scrutinise  severely  any  account  sent  in 
by  the  Butch,  that  our  country  could 
not  yet  dispense  with  the  services  of 
the  foreign  troops. 

France  had  declared  war  against  the 
States  General;  and  the  States  MntinTit 
General  had  consequently  de-  >p»~ 
manded  from  the  King  of  EngUnd 
those  succours  which  he  was  bound  by 
the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  to  furnish^ 
He  had  ordered  some  battalions  to 
march  to  Harwich,  that  they  might  be 
in  readiness  to  cross  to  the  Continent 
The  old  soldiers  of  James  were  gene- 
rally in  a  very  bad  temper;  and  this 
order  did  not  produce  a  soothing  effect 
The  discontent  was  greatest  in  the 
regiment  which  now  ranks  as  the  first 
of  the  line.  Though  borne  on  the 
English  establishment,  that  regiment, 
from  the  time  when  it  first  fooght 
under  the  great  Gustavus,  had  been 
almost  exclusively  composed  of  Scotch- 
men; and  Scotchmen  have  never,  in 
any  region  to  which  their  adventoroos 
and  aspiring  temper  has  led   them, 

«  1  W.  &  M.  seas.  1.  c  10. ;  Bnmet,  iL  IX 
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failed  to  note  and  to  resent  every  slight 
offered  to  Scotland.     Officers  and  men 
muttered  that  a  vote  of  a  foreign  as- 
sembly was  nothing  to  them.    If  they 
could  be  absolved  from  their  Allegiance 
to  £ing  James  the  Seventh,  it  must  be 
by  the  Estates  at  Edinburgh,  and  not 
by   the  Convention    at   Westminster. 
Tlieir  ill  humour  increased  when  they 
beard  that  Schomberg  had  been  ap- 
pointed their  coloneL   They  ought  per- 
haps to  have  thought  it  an  honour  to 
be  called  by  the  name  of  the  greatest 
soldier  in  Europe.     But,  brave  and 
skilftil  as  he  was,  he  was  not  their 
countryman;  and  their  regiment,  during 
the  fifty  six  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  it  gained  its  first  honourable  dis- 
tinctions in  Germany,  had  never  been 
commanded  but  by  a  Hepburn  or  a 
Douglas.     While  they  were  in  this 
angry  and  punctilious  mood,  they  were 
ordered  to  join  the  forces  which  were 
assembling  at  Harwich.     There  was 
much  murmuring;   but  there  was  no 
outbreak  till  the  regiment  arrived  at 
Ipswich.     There  the  signal  of  revolt 
was  given  by  two  captains  who  were 
zealous    for  the  exiled   King.      The 
market  place  was  soon  fiUed  with  pike- 
men  and  musketeers  running  to  and 
fro.     Gimshots  were  wildly  fired  in  all 
directions.      Those    officers   who    at- 
tempted to  restrain  the  rioters  were 
overpowered  and  disarmed.    At  length 
the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection  established 
some  order,  and  marched  out  of  Ips- 
wich at  the  head  of  their  adherents. 
The  little  army  consisted  of  about  eight 
hundred  men.    They  had  seized  four 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  military  chest,  which  con- 
tained a  considerable  sum  of  money. 
At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the 
town  a  halt  was  called :  a  general  con- 
sultation was  held ;  and  the  mutineers 
resolved  that  they  would  hasten  back 
to  their  native  country,  and  would  live 
and  die  with  their  rightful  King.   They 
instantly  proceeded  northward  by  forced 
marches.* 

When  the  news  reached  London  the 
dismay  was  great.  It  was  rumoured 
that  alarming  symptoms  had  appeared 

»  Commons'  Journals,  March  16. 168~. 


in  other  regiments,  and  particularly 
that  a  body  of  fusileers  which  lay  at 
Harwich  was  likely  to  imitate  the  ex- 
ample set  at  Ipswich.  "  If  these  Scots," 
said  Halifax  to  Eeresby,  "  are  unsup- 
ported, they  are  lost.  But  if  they  are 
acting  in  concert  with  others,  the  dan- 
ger is  serious  indeed."*  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  there  was  a  conspiracy 
which  had  ramifications  in  many  parts 
of  the  army,  but  that  the  conspirators 
were  awed  by  the  firmness  of  the  Go- 
vernment ana  of  the  Parliament.  A 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council  was 
sitting  when  the  tidings  of  the  mutiny 
arrived  in  London.  William  Harbord, 
who  represented  the  borough  of  Laun- 
ceston,  was  at  the  board.  His  colleagues 
entreated  him  to  go  down  instantly  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  relate 
what  had  happened.  He  went,  rose  in 
his  place,  and  told  his  story.  The 
spirit  of  the  assembly  rose  to  the  occa- 
sion. Howe  was  the  first  to  call  for 
vigorous  action.  "  Address  the  King," 
he  said,  "to  send  his  Dutch  troops 
after  these  men.  I  know  not  who  else 
can  be  trusted."  "  This  is  no  jesting 
matter,"  said  old  Birch,  who  had  been 
a  colonel  in  the  service  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  had  seen  the  most  powerful 
and  renowned  House  of  Commons  that 
ever  sate  twice  purged  and  twice  ex- 
pelled by  its  own  soldiers ;  "  if  you  let 
this  evil  spread,  you  will  have  an  army 
upon  you  in  a  few  days.  Address  the 
King  to  send  horse  and  foot  instantly, 
his  own  men,  men  whom  he  can  trust, 
and  to  put  these  people  down  at  once." 
The  men  of  the  long  robe  caught  the 
flame.  "  It  is  not  the  learning  of  my 
profession  that  is  needed  here,"  said 
Treby.  "  What  is  now  to  be  done  is 
to  meet  force  with  force,  and  to  main- 
tain in  the  field  what  we  have  done  in 
the  senate."  "  Write  to  the  Sheriffs," 
said  Colonel  Mildmay,  member  for 
Essex.  "  Raise  the  muitia.  There  are 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  them : 
they  are  good  Englishmen :  they  will 
not  fail  you."  It  was  resolved  that  all 
members  of  the  House  who  held  com- 
missions in  the  army  should  be  dis- 
pensed from  parliamentary  attendance, 
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in  order  that  they  might  repairinstantly 
to  their  military  posts.  An  address 
was  unanimously  Toted  requesting  the 
King  to  take  effectual  steps  for  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  to  put 
forth  a  proclamation  denouncing  public 
yengeance  on  the  rebels.  One  gentle- 
man hinted  that  it  might  be  well  to 
advise  His  Majesty  to  offer  a  pardon 
to  those  who  should  peaceably  submit : 
but  the  House  wisely  rejected  the  sug- 
gestion. "This  is  no  time,"  it  was 
well  said,  "for  any  thing  that  looks 
like  fear."  The  address  was  instantly 
sent  up  to  the  Lords.  The  Lords  con- 
curred in  it.  Two  peers,  two  knights 
of  shires,  and  two  burgesses  were  sent 
with  it  to  Court.  "William  receiyed 
them  graciously,  and  informed  them 
that  he  had  already  giyen  the  necessary 
orders.  Li  fact,  several  regiments  of 
horse  and  dragoons  had  been  sent 
northward  under  the  command  of  Gin- 
kell,  one  of  the  bravest  and  ablest 
officers  of  the  Dutch  army.* 

Meanwhile  the  mutineers  were  has- 
tening across  the  country  which  lies 
between  Cambridge  and  the  Wash. 
Their  way  lay  through  a  vast  and 
desolate  fen,  saturated  with  the  mois- 
ture of  thirteen  counties,  and  overhung 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  by 
a  low  grey  mist,  high  above  which  rose, 
visible  many  miles,  the  magnificent 
tower  of  Ely.  In  that  dreary  region, 
covered  by  vast  flights  of  wild  fowl, 
a  half  savage  population,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Breedlings,  then  led  an 
amphibious  life,  sometimes  wading,  and 
sometimes  rowing,  jGppm  one  islet  of 
firm  ground  to  another.f  The  roads 
were  among  the  worst  in  the  island, 
and,  as  soon  as  rumour  announced  the 
approach  of  the  rebels,  were  studiously 
made  worse  by  the  country  people. 
Bridges  were  broken  down.  Trees  were 
laid  across  the  highways  to  obstruct 
the  progress  of  tJie  cannon.  Neverthe- 
less the  Scotch  veterans  not  only  pushed 
forward  with  great  speed,  but  succeeded 
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in  carrying  their  artrUery  with  them. 
They  entered  Lincolnshire,  and  were 
not  far  from  Sleaford,  when  they  learned 
that  GKnkell  with  an  irresistible  fijrce 
was  close  on  their  track.  Victory  and 
escape  were  equally  out  of  the  question. 
The  bravest  warriors  could  not  contend 
against  fourfold  odds.  The  most  actire 
iniantry  could  not  outrun  horsemen. 
Yet  the  leaders,  probably  despamngof 
pardon,  urged  the  men  to  try  the  clumce 
of  battle.^  In  that  region,  a  spot  afanost 
surrounded  by  swamps  and  pools  was 
without  difficulty  found.  Here  tiie  in- 
surgents were  drawn  up ;  and  the  can- 
non were  planted  at  the  only  point 
which  was  thought  not  to  be  suffi- 
ciently protected  by  natural  defences. 
Ginkell  ordered  the  attack  to  be  made 
at  a  place  which  was  out  of  the  range 
of  the  guns ;  and  his  dragoons  dashed 
gaUanUy  into  the  water,  diough  it  was 
so  deep  that  their  horses  were  forced  to 
swim.  Then  the  mutineers  lost  heait 
They  beat  a  parley,  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion, and  were  brought  up  to  London 
under  a  strong  guard.  Their  lives  were 
forfeit ;  for  they  had  been  guilty,  not 
merely  of  mutiny,  which  was  then  not 
a  legal  crime,  but  of  levying  war  against 
the  King.  William,  however,  with  po- 
litic clemency,  abstained  from  shedding 
the  blood  even  of  the  most  culpable.  A 
few  of  the  ringleaders  were  brought  to 
trial  at  the  next  Bury  assizes,  and  were 
convicted  of  high  treason;  but  their 
lives  were  spared.  The  rest  were  merdy 
ordered  to  return  to  their  duty.  The 
regiment,  lately  so  refractory,  went 
submissively  to  the  Continent,  and 
there,  through  many  hard  campaigns, 
distinguished  itself  by  fidelity,  by  dis- 
cipline, and  by  valour.* 

This  event  &cilitated  an  important 
change  in  our  polity,  a  change  ^^.m, 
which,   it  is  true,  could  not  ««*v 
have  been   long  delayed,  but 
which  would  not  have  been  easily  a^ 
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coxnplished    except    at  a  moment   of 
es^txeme    dang^.     The   time   had   at 
length  arrived  at  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  a  legal  distinction  between 
th.e  soldier  and  the  citizen.    Under  the 
I*Iantagenet8*and  the  Tudors  there  had 
l>6^i  no  standing  army.    The  standing 
army  which  had  existed  imder  the  last 
kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart  had  been 
regarded  by  every  party  in  the  state 
\^th     strong    and    not   unreasonable 
aversion.      The  common  law  gave  the 
Sovereign  no  power  to  control  his  troops. 
The  Parliament,  regarding  them  as  mere 
tools  of  tyranny,  had  not  been  disposed 
to  give  such  power  by  statute.    James 
indeed  had  induced  his   corrupt  and 
servile  judges  to  put  on  some  obsolete 
laws  a  construction  which  enabled  him 
to  punish  desertion  capitally.    Eut  this 
construction  was  considered  by  all  re- 
spectable jurists  as  unsound,  and,  had 
it  been  sound,  would  have  been  far  from 
Meeting  all  that  was  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  military  disci- 
pline.    Even  James  did  not  venture  to 
inflict   death  by  sentence   of  a  court 
martiaL     The  deserter  was  treated  as 
an  ordinary  felon,  was  tried  at  the  as- 
sizes by  a  petty  jury  on  a  bill  found  by 
a  grand  juiy,  and  was  at  liberty  to  avail 
himself  of  any  technical  flaw  which 
might  be  discovered  in  the  indictment. 
The  Revolution,  by  altering  the  re- 
lative position  of  ^e  Sovereign  and  the 
Parliament,  had  altered  also  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  army  and  the  nation. 
The  King  and  the  Commons  were  now 
at  unity ;  and  both  were  alike  menaced 
by  the  greatest  military  power  which 
had  existed  in  Europe  since  the  down- 
fall of  the  Roman  empire.     In  a  few 
weeks  thirty  thousand  veterans,  accus- 
tomed to  conquer,  and  led  by  able  and 
experienced  captains,  might  cross  from 
the  ports  of  Normandy  and  Britanny  to 
our  shores.    That  such  a  force  would 
with  little  difficulty  scatter  three  times 
that  number  of  militia,  no  man  well 
acquainted    with    war    could    doubt. 
There  must  then  be  regular  soldiers ; 
and,  if  there  were  to  be  regular  sol- 
diers, it  must  be  indispensable,  both  to 
their  ^ciency,  and  to  the  security  of 
eveiy  other  class,  that  they  should  be 
kept  under  a  strict  discipline.    An  iU 


disciplined  army  has  ever  been  a  more 
costly  and  a  more  licentious  militia, 
impotent  against  a  foreign  enemy,  and 
formidable  only  to  the  country  which  it 
is  paid  to  defend.  A  strong  line  of 
demarcation  must  therefore  be  drawn 
between  the  soldiers  and  the  rest  of  the 
community.  For  the  sake  of  public 
freedom,  they  must,  in  the  midst  of 
freedom,  be  placed  under  a  despotic 
rule.  They  must  be  subject  to  a  sharper 
penal  code,  and  to  a  more  stringent 
code  of  procedure,  than  are  administered 
by  the  ordinary  tribunals.  Some  acts 
which  in  the  citizen  are  innocent  must 
in  the  soldier  be  crimes.  Some  acts 
which  in  the  citizen  are  punished  with 
fine  or  imprisonment  must  in  the  soldier 
be  punished  with  death.  The  machinery 
by  which  courts  of  law  ascertain  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  an  accused  citizen 
is  too  slow  and  too  intricate  to  be  ap- 
plied to  an  accused  soldier.  For,  of  all 
the  maladies  incident  to  the  body 
politic,  military  insubordination  is  that 
which  requires  the  most  prompt  and 
drastic  remedies.  If  the  evil  be  not 
stopped  as  soon  as  it  appears,  it  is  cer- 
tain to  spread ;  and  it  cannot  spread 
far  without  danger  to  the  very  vitals  of 
the  commonweSth.  For  the  general 
safety,  therefore,  a  summary  jurisdic- 
tion of  terrible  extent  must,  in  camps, 
be  entrusted  to  rude  tribunals  composed 
of  men  of  the  sword. 

But,  though  it  was  certain  that  the 
country  could  not,  at  that  moment,  be 
secure  without  professional  soldiers, 
and  equally  certain  that  professional 
soldiers  must  be  worse  than  useless 
unless  they  were  placed  under  a  rule 
more  arbitrary  and  severe  than  that  to 
which  other  men  were  subject,  it  was 
not  without  great  misgivings  that  a 
House  of  Commons  could  venture  to 
recognise  the  existence  and  to  make 
provision  for  the  government  of  a  stand- 
ing army.  There  was  scarcely  a  public 
man  of  note  who  had  not  often  avowed 
his  conviction  that  our  polity  and  a 
standing  army  could  not  exist  together. 
The  Whigs  luwi  been  in  the  constant 
habit  of  repeating  that  standing  armies 
had  destroyed  the  free  institutions  of 
the  neighbouring  nations.  The  Tories 
had  repeated  as  constantly  that»  in  our 
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own  island,  a  standing  anny  had  sab- 
verted  the  Church,  oppressed  the  gentry, 
and  murdered  the  King.  No  leader  of 
either  party  could,  without  laying  him- 
self open  to  the  charge  of  gross  incon- 
sistency, propose  that  such  an  army 
should  henceforth  be  one  of  the  perma- 
nent establishments  of  the  realm.  GNie 
mutiny  at  Ipswich,  and  the  panic  which 
that  mutiny  produced,  made  the  first 
step  in  the  right  direction  easy*;  and 
by  that  step  the  whole  course  of  our 
subsequent  legislation  was  determined. 
A  short  bill  was  brought  in  which 
began  by  declaring,  in  explicit  terms, 
that  standing  armies  and  courts  martial 
were  unknown  to  the  law  of  England. 
It  was  then  enacted  that,  on  account 
of  the  extreme  perils  impending  at  that 
moment  over  the  state,  no  man  mustered 
on  pay  in  the  service  of  the  Crown 
should,  on  pain  of  death,  or  of  such 
lighter  punishment  as  a  court  martial 
should  deem  sufficient,  desert  his  colours 
or  mutiny  against  his  commanding  of- 
ficers. This  statute  was  to  be  in  force 
only  six  months ;  and  many  of  those 
who  voted  for  it  probably  believed  that 
it  would,  at  the  close  of  that  period,  be 
suffered  to  expire.  The  bill  passed 
rapidly  and  easily.  Not  a  single  divi- 
sion was  taken  upon  it  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  miti^ting  clause  indeed, 
which  illustrates  somewhat  curiously 
the  manners  of  that  age,  was  added  by 
way  of  rider  after  the  third  reading. 
This  clause  provided  that  no  court 
martial  should  pass  sentence  of  death 
except  between  the  hours  of  six  in  the 
morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon.  The 
dinner  hour  was  then  early ;  and  it  was 
but  too  probable  that  a  gentleman  who 
had  dined  would  be  in  a  state  in  which 
he  could  not  safely  be  trusted  with  the 
lives  of  his  fellow  creatures.  With 
this  amendment,  the  first  and  most 
concise  of  our  many  Mutiny  Bills  was 
sent  up  to  the  Lords,  and  was,  in  a  few 
hours,  hurried  by  them  through  all  its 
stages  and  passed  by  the  King.* 

Thus  began,  without  one  dissentient 
voice  in  Parliament,  without  one  mur- 
mur in  the  nation,  a  change  which  had 
become  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the 
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state,  yet  which  every  party  in  the 
state  then  regarded  wi&  extreme  diead 
and  aversion.  Six  months  passed;  and 
still  the  public  danger  continued.  The 
power  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
military  discipline  was  a  second  time 
entrusted  to  the  Crown  for  a  shmt 
term.  The  trust  again  expired,  and 
was  again  renewed.  By  slow  degrees 
familiarity  reconciled  the  public  mind 
to  the  names,  once  so  odious,  of  stand- 
ing army  and  court  martiaL  It  was 
proved  by  experience  that,  in  a  well 
constituted  society,  professional  soldiers 
may  be  terrible  to  a  foreign  enemy,  and 
yet  submissive  to  the  civil  power.  What 
had  been  at  first  tolerated  as  the  excep- 
tion began  to  be  considered  as  the  rule. 
Not  a  session  passed  without  a  Mutiny 
Bill.  During  two  generations,  indeeo, 
an  annual  clamour  against  tiie  nev 
system  was  raised  by  some  factions 
men  desirous  to  weaken  €he  hands  of 
the  Government,  and  by  some  respect- 
able men  who  felt  an  honest  but  inju- 
dicious reverence  for  every  old  consti- 
tutional tradition,  and  who  were  unable 
to  understand  that  what  at  one  stagp 
in  the  progress  of  society  is  pemicions 
may  at  another  stage  be  indispensable. 
But  this  clamour,  as  years  rolled  on, 
became  fainter  and  fainter.  The  debate 
which  recurred  every  spring  on  the 
Mutiny  Bill  came  to  be  re^rded  merely 
as  an  occasion  on  which  hopeful  yonng 
orators,  fresh  from  Christ<murch,  were 
to  ddiver  maiden  speeches,  setting 
forth  how  the  guards  of  Pisistratns 
seized  the  citadel  of  Athens,  and  hotr 
the  Praetorian  cohorts  sold  the  Boman 
empire  to  Bidius.  At  length  these  de 
clamations  became  too  ridiculous  to  be 
repeated.  The  most  oldfuhioned,  the 
most  eccentric,  politician  could  hardly, 
in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  con- 
tend that  there  ought  to  be  no  regular 
soldiers,  or  that  the  ordinary  law,  ad- 
ministered by  the  ordinary  conrts, 
would  effectually  maintain  discipline 
among  such  soldiers.  All  parties  being 
agreed  as  to  the  general  principle,  a 
long  succession  of  Mutiny  Bills  passed 
without  any  discussion,  except  iHien 
some  particular  article  of  the  militaiy 
code  appeared  to  require  amendment 
It  is  perhaps  because  the  army  became 
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tlius  gradually,  and  almost  impercepli- 
bly,  one  of  the  institutions  of  England, 
that  it  has  acted  in  such  perfect  hameny 
with  all  her  other  institutions,  has 
neyer  once,  during  a  hundred  and  sixty 
years,  been  untrue  to  the  throne  or 
disobedient  to  the  law,  has  neyer  once 
defied  the  tribunals  or  overawed  the 
constituent  bodies.  To  this  day,  how- 
ever, the  Estates  of  the  Bealm  continue 
to  set  up  periodically,  with  laudable 
jealousy,  a  landmark  on  the  frontier 
which  was  traced  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  They  solemnly  reassert 
every  year  the  doctrine  laid  down  in 
the  Declaration  of  Right;  and  they 
then  grant  to  the  Sovereign  an  extra- 
ordinary power  to  govern  a  certain 
.number  of  soldiers  according  to  certain 
rules  during  twelve  months  more. 

In  the  same  week  in  which  the  first 
siupen-  Mutiny  Bill  was  laid  on  the 
gonoTthe  table  of  the  Commons,  another 
corpiu  temporary  law,  made  necessary 
^'^  by  the  imsettled  state  of  the 

kingdom,  was  passed.  Since  the  fiight 
of  James  many  persons  who  were  be- 
lieved to  have  been  deeply  implicated 
in  his  unlawful  acts,  or  to  be  engaged 
in  plots  for  his  restoration,  had  been 
arrested  and  confined.  During  the  va- 
cancy of  the  throne,  thess  men  could 
derive  no  benefit  from  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act.  For  the  machinery  by  which 
alone  that  Act  could  be  carried  into 
execution  had  ceased  to  exist;  and, 
through  the  whole  of  Hilary  term,  all 
the  courts  in  Westminster  Hall  had 
remained  dosed.  Kow  that  the  ordi- 
nary tribunals  were  about  to  resume 
their  functions,  it  was  apprehended  that 
those  prisoners  whom  it  was  not  con- 
venient to  bring  instantly  to  trial  would 
demand  and  obtain  their  liberty.  A 
bill  was  therefore  brought  in  which  em- 
powered the  King  to  detain  in  custody 
during  a  few  weeks  such  persons  as  he 
should  suspect  of  evil  designs  against 
his  government.  This  bill  passed  the 
two  Houses  with  little  or  no  opposi- 
tion.* But  the  malecontents  out  of 
doors  did  not  fail  to  remark  that,  in 
the  late  reign,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
had  not  been  one  day  suspended.    It 
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was  the  fashion  to  call  James  a  tyrant, 
and  William  a  deliverer.  Yet,  before 
the  deliverer  had  been  a  month  on  the 
throne,  he  had  deprived  Englishmen  of 
a  precious  right  which  the  tyrant  had 
respected.*  This  is  a  kind  of  reproach 
which  a  government  sprung  from  a 
popular  revolution  almost  inevitably 
mcurs.  From  such  a  government  men 
naturally  think  themselves  entitled  to 
demand  a  more  gentle  and  liberal  ad- 
ministration than  is  expected  from  old 
and  deeply  rooted  power.  Yet  such  a 
government,  having,  as  it  always  has, 
many  active  enemies,  and  not  having 
the  strength  derived  fit)m  legitimacy 
and  prescription,  can  at  first  maintain 
itself  only  by  a  vigilance  and  a  severity 
of  which  old  and  de^ly  rooted  power 
stands  in  no  need.  Extraordinary  and 
irregular  vindications  of  public  liberty 
are  sometimes  necessary:  yet,  however 
necessary,  they  are  almost  always  fol- 
lowed by  some  temporary  abridgments 
of  that  very  liberty;  and  every  such 
abridgment  is  a  fertile  and  plausible 
theme  for  sarcasm  and  invective. 

Unhappily  sarcasm  and  invective  di- 
rected against  William  were  but  unpopu- 
too  likely  to  find  favourable  urfS  of" 
audience.  Each  of  the  two 
great  parties  had  its  own  reasons  for 
being  dissatisfied  with  him ;  and  there 
were  some  complaints  in  which  both 
parties  joined.  His  manners  gave 
almost  universal  ofience.  He  was  in 
truth  fur  better  qualified  to  save  anatio];i 
than  to  adorn  a  court.  In  the  highest 
parts  of  statesmanship,  he  had  no  equal 
among  his  contemporaries.  He  had 
formed  plans  not  inferior  in  grandeur 
and  boldness  to  those  of  Richelieu,  and 
had  carried  them  into  effect  with  a  tact 
and  wariness  worthy  of  Mazarin.  Two 
countries,  the  seats  of  civil  liberty  and 
of  the  Reformed  Faith,  had  been  pre- 
served by  his  wisdom  and  courage  from 
extreme  perils.  Holland  he  had  deli- 
vered from  foreign,  and  England  from 
domestic  foes.  Obstacles  apparently 
insurmountable  had  been  interposed 
between  him  and  the  ends  on  which  he 
was  intent;  and  those  obstacles  his 
genius  had  turned  into  stepping  stones. 

*  Bonquillo,  March  ^.  1689. 
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Under  his  dexterous  management  the 
hereditary  enemies  of  his  honse  had 
helped  him  to  mount  a  throne ;  and  the 
persecutors  of  his  religion  had  helped 
nim  to  rescue  his  religion  from  perse- 
cution. Fleets  and  armies,  collected  to 
withstand  him,  had,  without  a  struggle, 
submitted  to  his  orders.  Factions  and 
sects,  divided  bj  mortal  antipathies, 
had  recoffliised  him  as  their  common 
head.  Without  carnage,  without  de- 
vastation, he  had  won  a  victory  com- 
pared with  which  all  tiie  victories  of 
Oustavus  and  Turenne  were  insignifi- 
cant In  a  few  weeks  he  had  changed 
the  relative  position  of  all  the  states  in 
Europe,  and  had  restored  the  equili- 
brium which  the  preponderance  of  one 
power  had  destroyed.  Foreign  nations 
did  ample  justice  to  his  great  qualities. 
In  every  Continental  countiy  where 
Protestajit  congregations  met,  fervent 
thanks  were  offered  to  Gk)d,  who,  from 
among  the  progeny  of  His  servants, 
Maurice,  the  deliverer  of  Germany,  and 
William,  the  deliverer  of  Holland,  had 
raised  up  a  third  deliverer,  the  wisest 
and  mightiest  of  all.  At  Vienna,  at 
Madrid,  nay,  at  Eome,  the  valiant  and 
sagacious  heretic  was  held  in  honour 
as  the  chief  of  the  great  confederacy 
against  the  House  of  Bourbon;  and 
even  at  Versailles  the  hatred  which  he 
inspired  was  largely  mingled  with  ad- 
miration. 

Here  he  was  less  favourably  judged. 
In  truth,  our  ancestors  saw  him  in  the 
worst  of  all  lights.  By  the  French,  the 
Germans,  and  the  Italians,  he  was  con- 
templated at  such  a  distance  that  only 
what  was  great  could  be  discerned,  and 
that  small  blemishes  were  invisible. 
To  the  Dutch  he  was  brought  dose: 
but  he  was  himself  a  Dutchman.  In 
his  intercourse  with  them  he  was  seen 
to  the  best  advantage :  he  was  perfectly 
at  his  ease  with  them ;  and  from  among 
them  he  had  chosen  his  earliest  and 
dearest  fnends.  But  to  the  English  he 
appeared  in  a  most  unfortunate  point 
OT  view.  He  was  at  once  too  near  to 
them  and  too  far  from  them.  He 
lived  among  them,  so  that  the  smal- 
lest peculiarity  of  temper  or  manner 
could  not  escape  their  notice.  Yet  he 
lived  apart  frx>m  them,  and  was  to  the 


last  a  foreigner  in  speech,  tastes,  and 
habits. 

One  of  the  chief  functions  of  our 
Sovereigns  had  long  been  to  preside 
over  the  society  of  the  capitaL    That 
Ainetaon  Charles  the  Second  had  po*- 
formed  with  immense  snceess.     ^ffis 
easy  bow,  his  good  stories,  his  style  of 
dancing  and  playing  tennis,  the  aoud 
of  his  c(nrdial  laugh,  were  fitmilixp  to 
aU  London.      One  day  he  was  seen 
among  the  elms  of  Saint  Junes's  Fluk 
chatting  with  Diyden  about  poetzy.* 
Another  day  his  arm  was  on  Tom  Did- 
fey^s  shoulder ;   and  his  Mirjestj  me 
taking  a  second,  while  his  companion 
sang  "Phillida,  Phillida,"  or  "  To  hone, 
brave  boys,  to  Newmarket,  to  hor8e.''t 
James,  with  much  less  vivacity  and  good 
nature,  was  accessible,  and,  to  people 
who  did  not  cross  him,  civil    Bat  of 
this  sociableness  William  was  entiielj 
destitute.    He  seldom  came  foitii  from 
his  closet ;  and,  when  he  appeared  in 
the  public  rooms,  he  stood  among  tiie 
crowd  of  courtiers  and  ladies,  stem  and 
abstracted,  making  no  jest  and  smiling 
at  none.    His  freezing  look,  his  olenoe, 
the  dry  and  concise  answers  which  he 
uttered  when  he  could  keep  silence  no 
longer,  disgusted  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men who  had  been  accustomed  to  be 
slapped  on  the  back  W  their  royal 
masters,  called  Jack  or  Harry,  con^- 
tulated  about  race  cups  or  rallied  aboit 
actresses.    The  women  missed  the  ho- 
mage due  to  their  sex.    They  ohserfed 
that  the  King  spoke  in  a  someidiat  im- 
perious tone  even  to  the  wife  to  wham 
he  owed  so  much,  and  whom  he  ain- 
eerely  loved  and  esteemed.  I   l!hejifm 

*  See  the  doooimt  given  in  Spencers  Aset- 
dotes  of  the  Origin  of  Dryden's  MedaL 

t  Guardian,  Ko.  67. 

t  There  is  abundant  proof  that  WiDiUD, 
thongh  a  verj  affectionate,  was  not  al^rtjsa 
ix>lite  husband.    Bat  no  credit  is  doe  to  tic 
story  contained  in  the  letter  which  Dabinvfe 
was  foolish  enough  to  publish  as  Notdnj^um's 
in  1778,  and  wise  enough  to  omit  in  the  edi- 
tion of  1790.    How  any  person  who  kflevrny 
thing  of  the  history  of  those  times  ooaU  be  so 
strangdy  deceived,  it  is  not  easy  to  nDder- 
stand,  particularly  as  the  handwriting  bens 
no  resemblance  to  Nottingham's,  witii  idiidi 
Dalrymple  was  familiar.    The  letter  is  eri- 
dently  a  common  newsletter,  wri^  t7  ■ 
scribbler,  who  had  never  seen  the  King  «>I 
Queen  except  at  some  xrablio  piaoe,md  wiioie 
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amused  and  shocked  to  see  him,  when 
the  Princess  Anne  dined  with  him,  and 
when  the  first  green  peas  of  the  year 
were  put  on  the  table,  devour  the  whole 
dish  without  offering  a  spoonful  to  Her 
Eoyal  Highness ;  and  they  pronounced 
that  this  great  soldier  and  politician 
was  no  better  than  a  Low  Butch  bear.* 

One  misfortune,  which  was  imputed 
to  him  as  a  crime,  was  his  bad  English. 
He  spoke  our  language,  but  not  well. 
His  accent  was  foreign:  his  diction 
was  inelegant;  and  his  yocabulary 
seems  to  have  been  no  larger  than  was 
necessary  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. To  the  difficulty  which  he  felt 
in  expressing  hims^f,  and  to  his  con- 
sdousness  that  his  pronunciation  was 
bad,  must  be  partly  ascribed  the  taci- 
turnity and  the  short  answers  which 
gave  so  much  offence.  Our  literature 
he  was  incapable  of  enjoying  or  of 
miderstanding.  He  never  once,  during 
his  whole  reign,  showed  himself  at  the 
theatre.f  The  poets  who  wrote  Pindaric 
verses  in  his  praise,  complained  that 
their  flights  of  sublimity  were  beyond 
his  comprehension.^  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  panegyrical  odes 
of  that  age  will  perhaps  be  of  opinion 
that  he  did  not  lose. much  by  his  igno- 
rance. 

It  is  true  that  his  wife  did  her  best 
Popnimrity  *»  supply  what  was  wanting, 
ofitoy.  njj(j  tljat  she  was  excellently 
qualified  to  be  the  head  of  the  Court. 
She  was  English  by  birth,  and  English 
also  in  her  tastes  and  feelings.  Her 
fiice  was  handsome,  her  port  majestic, 
her  temper  sweet  and  lively,  her  man- 
ners afifable  and  graceful.  Her  under- 
standing, though  very  imperfectly  cul- 

aneodotes  of  tbeir  private  life  rested  on  no 
better  anthoritj  than  oofleehonae  gossip. 

*  Bonquillo ;  Bamet>  il.  2. ;  Bucbaas  of 
Marlborough's  Yindioation.  In  a  pastoral 
dialogue  between  Philander  and  Palaemon, 
published  in  1691,  the  disUke  with  which 
women  of  fashion  x^^azded  William  is  m«n- 
HokedL    Philander  says, 

**  But  man  malhinkt  hi*  reMon  thoold  recall, 
Kor  let  fraU  woman  work  hi*  tecond  ttXL" 

t  Tutchin's  Obaervator  of  November  16. 
1706. 

X  Prior,  who  was  treated  by  "William  with 
much  Mndness,  and  who  was  very  g^tefnl 
for  it,  informs  us  that  the  King  did  not  under- 
stand poetical  eulogy.  The  passage  is  in  a 
highly  cnrious  manuscript,  tiie  property  of 
Lord  Lansdowne. 


tivated,  was  quick.  There  waa  no  want 
of  feminine  wit  and  shrewdness  in  her 
conversation;  and  her  letters  were  so 
well  expressed  that  they  deserved  to 
be  well  spelt.  She  took  much  pleasure 
in  the  lighter  kinds  of  literature,  and 
did  something  towards  bringing  books 
into  fashion  among  ladies  of  quality. 
The  stainless  purify  of  her  private  life 
and  the  strict  attention  which  she  paid 
to  her  religious  duties  were  the  more 
respectable,  because  she  waa  singularly 
ttee  from  censoriousness,  and  dis- 
couraged scandal  as  much  as  vice.  In 
disUke  of  backbiting  indeed  she  and 
her  husband  cordially  agreed:  but  they 
showed  that  dislike  in  mfferent  and  in 
very  characteristic  ways.  William  pre- 
served profound  silence,  and  gave  the 
talebearer  a  look  which,  as  was  said 
by  a  person  who  had  once  encountered 
it,  and  who  took  good  care  never  to 
encounter  it  again,  made  your  story  go 
back  down  your  throat.*  Mary  had  a 
way  of  interrupting  tattle  about  elope- 
ments, duels,  and  playdebts,  by  asking 
the  tattlers,  very  quietly  y.et  signifi- 
cantly, whether  tiiey  had  ever  read  her 
favourite  sermon,  Doctor  Tillotson*s  on 
Evil  Speaking.  Her  charities  were 
munificent  and  judicious ;  and,  though 
she  made  no  ostentatious  display  of 
them,  it  was  known  that  she  retrenched 
from  her  own  state  in  order  to  relieve 
Protestants  whom  persecution  had 
driven  from  France  and  Ireland,  and 

*  M^moires  orlginauz  snr  le  rdgne  et  la 
conr  de  Fr6dtiric  I.,  Boi  de  Pmsse,  terits  par 
Ghiistophe  Gomte  de  Dohna.  Berlin,  1833.  It 
is  strange  that  this  interesting  volume  should 
be  almost  unknown  in  England.  The  only 
copy  that  I  have  erer  seen  of  it  was  kindly 
given  to  me  by  Sir  Robert  Adair.  "  Le  Roi,'* 
Dohna  say^,  "avoit  nne  aatte  quality  trds 
estimable,  qni  est  oelle  de  n'^mer  point  qn'on 
rendlt  de  manvais  offices  d,  peisonne  par  des 
railleries."  The  Marquis  de  La  ForM  toied  to 
entertain  His  Majesty  at  the  expense  of  an 
English  nobleman.  "  Ce  prince,"  says  Dohna, 
"  prit  son  air  s6vdre,  et,  le  regardant  sans  mot 
dire,  Ini  fit  rentoer  les  paroles  dans  le  ventre. 
Le  Marquis  m'en  fit  ses  plaintes  qnelques 
henres  apr^.  'JTai  mal  pris  ma  bisque,' 
dit-il ; '  j'ai  cm  faire  Tagn^ble  sur  le  chapitre 
de  Milord  .  .  .  mais  j'fd  trouv6  &  qui  parler, 
et  j'ai  attrap^  un  regard  du  roi  qui  m'a  fait 
passer  I'envie  de  rire.' "  Dohna  supposed  that 
William  might  be  less  sensitive  about  the 
character  of  a  Frenchman,  and  tried  the 
experiment.  But,  says  he,  "  j'eus  &  pea  prds 
le  mtaie  sort  que  M.  de  la  For6t." 
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who  were  starving  in  the  garrets  of 
London.  So  amiable  was  her  conduct, 
that  she  was  generally  spoken  of  with 
esteem  and  tenderness  by  the  most 
respectable  of  those  who  disapproved 
of  the  manner  in  which  she  had  been 
raised  to  the  throne,  and  even  of  those 
who  refused  to  a(^owledge  her  as 
Queen.  In  the  Jacobite  lampoons  of 
that  time,  lampoons  which,  in  virulence 
and  malignity,  far  exceed  any  thing 
that  our  age  has  produced,  she  was  not 
often  mentioned  with  severity.  Indeed 
she  sometimes  expressed  her  surprise 
at  finding  that  libellers  who  respected 
nothing  else  respected  her  name.  God, 
she  said,  knew  where  her  weakness 
lay.  She  was  too  sensitive  to  abuse 
andcalumnv:  He  had  mercifidly  spared 
her  a  trial  which  was  beyond  her 
strength;  and  the  best  return  which 
she  could  make  to  Him  was  to  dis- 
countenance all  malicious  reflections  on 
the  characters  of  others.  Assured  that 
she  possessed  her  husband's  entire  con- 
fidence and  affection,  she  turned  the 
edge  of  his  sharp  speeches  sometimes 
by  soft  and  sometimes  by  playful 
answers,  and  employed  all  the  influence 
which  she  derived  from  her  many 
pleasing  qualities  to  gain  the  hearts  of 
the  people  for  him.* 

If  she  had  long  continued  to  assem- 
ble round  her  the  best  society  of 
London,  it  is  probable  that  her  kind- 

*  Compare  the  aooonnt  of  Maiy  by  the 
Whig  Bnmet  with  the  mention  of  her  by  the 
Tory  Evelyn  in  his  Diary,  March  8,  169^, 
and  with  what  is  said  of  her  by  the  Nonjuror 
who  wrote  the  Letter  to  Archbishop  Tennison 
on  her  death  in  1695.  The  impression  which 
the  blnntness  and  reserve  of  William  and  the 
grace  and  gentleness  of  Mary  had  made  on  the 
iwpulace  may  be  traced  in  the  remains  of  the 
street  •poetry  of  that  time.  The  following 
conjugal  dialogue  may  still  be  seen  on  the  ori- 
ginal broadside. 

"  Then  betpoke  Murr,  oar  m<Mt  royal  Queen, 

*  My  graclooa  King  wuiiam,  where  are  you  going  f  * 
He  answered  her  quickly,  *  I  count  him  no  man 
That  telleth  hia  secret  unto  a  woman.* 

The  Queen  with  a  modest  behaTiour  replied, 

*  I  wish  that  kind  Proridenee  may  !>•  thy  guide^ 
To  keep  thee  from  danger,  my  lorereign  Lord, 
The  which  will  the  greatest  of  comfort  afford.*  ** 

These  lines  are  in  an  excellent  collection 
formed  by  Mr.  Richard  Heber,  and  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  Broderip,  by  whom  it  was 
kindly  lent  to  me.  In  one  of  the  most  savage 
Jacobite  pasquinades  of  1689,  William  is  de- 
scribed as 

**  A  ehnrle  to  his  wife,  which  she  makes  but  a  jest** 


ness  and  courtesy  would  hare  done 
much  to  e£&ce  we  unfavourable  im- 
pression made  by  his  stem  and  fngii 
demeanour.  Unhappily  his  Theco^ 
physical  infirmities  made  it  S!S^ 
impossible  for  him  to  reside  at  Jam? 
Whitehall  The  air  of  West-  «« oSS. 
minster,  mingled  with  the  fog  of  the 
riyer  which  in  spring  tides  OTerflowed  , 
the  courts  of  his  palace,  with  tiie  i 
smoke  of  seacoal  from  two  hundred 
thousand  chimneys,  and  with  thefiunef 
of  all  the  filth  which  was  then  suffered 
to  ju^umulate  in  the  streets,  was  in-  j 
supportable  to  him ;  for  his  lupgs  were 
weak,  and  his  sense  of  smell  exquisitely 
keen.  His  constitutional  asthma  made 
rapid  progress.  His  physicians  pro- 
nounced it  impossible  that  he  ooold 
live  to  the  end  of  the  year.  His  fiice 
was  so  ghastly  that  he  could  hardly  be 
recognised.  Those  who  had  to  transact 
business  with  him  were  shocked  to 
hear  him  gasping  for  breath,  and 
coughing  till  tne  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks.*  His  mind,  strong  as  it  was, 
sympathised  with  his  body.  His  judg- 
ment was  indeed  as  dear  as  ever.  But 
there  was,  during  some  months,  a  pe^ 
ceptible  relaxation  of  that  energy  b^ 
which  he  had  been  distingoished. 
Even  his  Dutch  Mends  whispered  tiiat 
he  was  not  the  man  that  he  had  been 
at  the  Hague.f  It  was  absdutelj 
necessary  that  he  should  quit  London. 
He  accordingly  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  purer  air  of  Hampton  Court 
That  mansion,  began  by  me  magnifi- 
cent Wolsey,  was  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  architecture  which  flourished  in 
England  under  the  first  Tudors:  bnt 
the  apartments  were  not,  according  to 

*  Bnmet,  ii.  2. :  Bnmet,  MS.  HarL  6981. 
But  Bonqnillo's  account  is  much  mcne  dt- 
cumstantial.  "  Nada  se  ha  visto  mas  derfgc- 
rado ;  y,  quantas  reces  he  estado  oon  d,  lebe 
visto  toser  tanto  que  se  le  saltaban  las  Isgti- 
mas,  y  se  ponia  mozado  y  arrancando ;  j  oon^ 
fiesan  los  medicos  que  es  una  asma  incrnvbte." 
Mar.  ^.  1689.  Avanz  wrote  to  the  mat 
effect  m>m  Ireland.  **  La  sant6  de  rnsnipt- 
teur  est  fort  mauvaise.  L'on  ne  cn>it  pM 
qu'il  Vive  un  an."    April  ^. 

t  "  Hasta  dedr  los  mismos  HoUandesesqw 
lo  desoonozcan,"  says  B<mquillo.  '*  H  est  sb- 
solument  mal  im>pre  pour  le  ttAe  qn^il  •  ^ 
jouer  d,  llieure  qn'U  est,'*  says  Atmx. 
"Slothful  and  sickly,"  says  Bveiyn.  Xucfc 
29. 1689. 
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the  notions  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, well  fitted  for  purposes  of  state. 
Oar  princes  therefore  had,  since  the 
Eestoration,  repaired  thither  seldom, 
and  only  when  they  wished  to  live  for 
a  time  in  retirement  As  William  pur- 
posed to  make  the  deserted  edifice  his 
chief  palace,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  build  and  to  plant;  nor  was  the 
necessity  disagreeable  to  him.  For  he 
had,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  a 
pleasure  in  decorating  a  country  house; 
and  next  to  hunting,  though  at  a  great 
interval,  his  favourite  amusements  were 
architecture  and  gardening.  He  had 
already  created  on  a  sandy  heath  in 
Ghielders  a  paradise,  which  attracted 
multitudes  of  the  curious  from  Holland 
and  Westphalia.  Mary  had  laid  the 
first  stone  of  the  house.  Bentinck  had 
superintended  the  digging  of  the  fish- 
ponds. There  were  cascades  and  grot- 
toes, a  spacious  orangey,  and  an 
aviary  which  fUmished  Hondekoeter 
with  numerous  specimens  of  many- 
coloured  plumage.*  The  King,  in  his 
splendid  banishment,  pined  for  this 
favourite  seat,  and  found  some  conso- 
lation in  creating  another  Loo  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames.  Soon  a  wide 
extent  of  ground  was  laid  out  in  for- 
mal walks  and  parterres.  Much  idle 
ingenuity  was  employed  in  forming 
that  intricate  labyrinth  of  verdure 
which  has  puzzled  and  amused  five 
generations  of  hoUday  visitors  from 
London.  Limes  thirty  years  old  were 
transplanted  from  neighbouring  woods 
to  shade  the  alleys.  Artificial  foun- 
tains spouted  among  the  flower  beds. 
A  new  court,  not  designed  with  the 
purest  taste,  but  stately,  spacious,  and 
commodious,  rose  under  the  direction 
of  Wren.  The  wainscots  were  adorned 
with  the  rich  and  delicate  carvings  of 
Gibbons.  The  staircases  were  in  a 
blaze  with  the  glaring  frescoes  of 
Verrio.  In  every  comer  of  the  man- 
sion appeared  a  profusion  of  gewgaws, 
not  yet  familiar  to  English  eyes.  Mary 
had  acquired  at  the  Hague  a  taste  for 
the  porcelain  of  China,  and  amused 
herself  by  forming  at  Hampton  a  vast 
collection  of  hideous  images,  and  of 
vases  on  which  houses,  trees,  bridges, 
«  Bee  Harris's  deacription  of  Loo,  1699. 


and  mandarins  were  depicted  in  out- 
rageous defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  per- 
spective. The  fiishion,  a 'frivolous  and 
inelegant  fashion  it  must  be  owned, 
which  was  thus  set  by  the  amiable 
Queen,  spread  &st  and  wide.  In  a 
few  years  almost  every  great  house  in 
the  kingdom  contained  a  museum  of 
these  grotesque  baubles.  Even  states- 
men and  generals  were  not  ashamed  to 
be  renowned  as  judges  of  teapots  and 
dragons ;  and  satirists  long  continued 
to  repeat  that  a  fine  lady  valued  her 
mottled  green  pottery  quite  as  much  as 
she  valued  her  monkey,  and  much 
more  than  she  valued  her  husband.* 

But  the  new  palace  was  embellished 
with  works  of  art  of  a  very  different 
kind.  A  galleiy  was  erected  for  the 
cartoons  of  BaphaeL  Those  great  pic- 
tures, then  and  still  the  finest  on  our 
side  of  the  Alps,  had  been  preserved 
by  Cromwell  from  the  fate  which  befell 
most  of  the  other  masterpieces  in  the 
collection  of  Charles  the  First,  but  had 
been  suffered  to  lie  during  many  years 
nailed  up  in  deal  boxes.  Peter,  raising 
the  cripple  at  the  Beautiful  Gate,  and 
Paul,  proclaiming  the  imknown  God  to 
the  philosophers  of  Athens,  were  now 
brought  forUi  from  obscurity  to  be  con- 
templated by  artists  with  admiration 
and  despair.  The  expense  of  the  works 
at  Hampton  was  a  subject  of  bitter  com- 
plaint to  many  Tories,  who  had  very 
gently  blamed  the  boundless  profusion 
with  which  Charles  the  Second  had 
built  and  rebuilt,  furnished  and  refur- 
nished, the  dwelling  of  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouthf  The  expense,  however, 
was  not  the  chief  cause  of  the  discontent 
which  William's  change  of  residence 

*  Every  person  who  is  well  acquainted  with 
Pope  and  Addison  will  remember  their  sar- 
casms on  this  taste.  Lady  Ma^  WorUey  Mon- 
tagae  took  the  other  side.  "  Old  China."  she 
says,  "  is  below  nobody's  taste,  since  it  has 
been  the  Doke  of  Argyle's,  whose  understand- 
ing has  never  been  doubted  either  by  his  friends 
or  enemies." 

t  As  to  the  works  at  Hampton  Court,  see 
Evelyn's  Diary,  July  16.  1689;  the  Tour 
through  Great  Britain,  1724;  the  British 
Apelles ;  Horace  Walpole  on  Modem  Qarden- 
ing ;  Burnet,  ii.  2,  3. 

When  Evelyn  was  at  Hampton  Court,  in 
1662,  the  cartoons  were  not  to  be  seen.  The 
Triumphs  of  Andrea  Mantegna  wore  then 
supposed  to  be  the  finest  pictures  in  the 
palace. 
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excited.  There  was  no  longer  a  court 
at  "Westminster.  Whitehall,  once  the 
daily  resort  of  the  noble  and  the 
powerful,  the  beautiful  and  the  gay, 
the  place  to  which  fops  came  to  snow 
their  new  peruques,  men  of  gallantry 
to  exchange  ghuices  witl)  fine  ladies, 
politicians  to  push  their  fortunes, 
loimgers  to  hear  the  news,  country 
gentlemen  to  see  the  royal  feinily,  was 
now,  in  the  busiest  season  of  the  year, 
when  London  was  fuU,  when  Parliament 
was  sitting,  left  desolate.  A  solitary 
sentinel  paced  the  grass^own  pave- 
ment before  that  door  which  had  once 
been  too  narrowfor  the  opposite  streams 
of  entering  and  departing  courtiers. 
The  services  which  tine  metropolis  had 
rendered  to  the  King  were  great  and 
recent;  and  it  was  thought  that  he 
might  have  requited  those  services 
better  than  by  treating  it  as  Lewis 
had  treated  Paris.  Halifax  ventured 
to  hint  this,  but  was  silenced  by  a  few 
words  which  admitted  of  no  reply. 
"  Do  you  wish,"  said  William  peevishly, 
"to  see  me  dead?"* 
In  a  short  time  it  was  found  that 
Hampton  Court  was  too  far 
•t  Ken-  from  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
'*°****°*  '  Commons,  and  from  the  public 
offices,  to  be  the  ordinary  abode  of 
the  Sovereign.  Instead,  however,  of 
returning  to  Whitehall,  William  deter- 
mined to  have  another  dwelling,  near 
enough  to  his  capital  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  but  not  near  enough  to  be 
within  that  atmosphere  in  which  he 
could  not  pass  a  night  without  risk  of 
suffocation.  At  one  time  he  thought 
of  Holland  House,  the  villa  of  the  noble 
family  of  Bich ;  and  he  actually  resided 
there  some  weeks.f  But  he  at  length 
fixed  his  choice  on  Kensington  House, 

*  Bnmet,  ii.  2. ;  Bensby'i  Memoirs.  Eon- 
mdllo  wrote  repeatedly  to  tiie  eaxae  effect. 
For  example,  **  Bien  qnisiera  que  el  B«y  foese 
mas  comonicable,  j  ee  aoomodase  im  pooo 
mas  al  hmnor  sociable  de  los  Ingleses,  y  que 
estubiera  en  Londres :  pero  es  c^io  que  sas 
achaqnes  no  se  lo  i)ermiten."  July  •^.  1689. 
Avanz,  about  the  same  time,  wrote  thus  to 
Croissy  from  Ireland :  "  Le  Prince  d'Orange 
est  toujours  d,  Hampton  Court,  et  jamais  &  la 
ville :  et  le  peuple  est  fort  mal  satis£ait  de 
cette  manidre  bizarre  et  retire." 

t  Several  of  his  letters  to  Heinsins  are  dated 
from  Holland  House. 


the  suburban  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham.  The  purchase  was  made 
for  eighteen  thousand  guineas,  and 
was  followed  by  more  building,  more 
planting,  more  es^nse,  and  more  discon- 
tent'*' At  present  Kensington  Hoiise 
is  considered  as  a  part  of  £)ndon.  It 
was  then  a  rural  mansion,  and  ooald 
noty  in  those  days  of  highwaymen  and 
scourers,  of  roads  deep  in  mire  and 
nights  without  lamps,  be  the  rallying 
point  of  fashionable  society. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  King 
who  treated  the  English  nobi-  ,^g^^ 
lity  and  gentry  so  ungraciously,  fcwtofc- 
could,  in  a  small  circle  of  his  '"■** 
own  countrymen,  be  easy,  ficiendly, 
even  jovial,  could  pour  out  his  feelings 
garrulously,  could  fill  his  glass,  perii^ 
too  often ;  and  this  was,  in  the  view  of 
our  forefathers,  an  aggravation  of  his 
offences.  Yet  our  forefathers  should 
have  had  the  setnse  and  the  justice  to 
acknowledge  that  the  patriotism,  which 
they  considered  as  a  virtue  in  them- 
selves, could  not  be  a  fault  in  hinL  It 
was  unjust  to  blame  him  for  not  at 
once  transferring  to  our  island  the  love 
which  he  bore  to  the  country  of  his 
birth.  If^  in  essentials,  he  did  his  duty 
towards  England,  he  might  well  he 
suffered  to  feel  at  heart  an  affectionate 
preference  for  Holland.  Nor  is  it  a 
reproach  to  him  that  he  did  pot,  in 
this  season  of  his  greatness,  discaxd 
companions  who  had  played  with  him 
in  his  childhood,  who  had  stood  by  him 
firmly  through  aU  the  vicissitudes  of 
his  youth  and  manhood,  who  had,  in 
defiance  of  the  most  loathsome  and 
deadly  forms  of  infection,  kept  watch 
by  his  sick  bed,  who  had,  in  the  thickest 
of  the  battle,  thrust  themselves  between 
him  and  the  French  swords,  and  whose 
attachment  was,  not  to  the  Stadtholder 
or  to  the  King,  but  to  plain  William 
of  Nassau.  It  may  be  added  that  his 
old  friends  could  not  but  rise  in  his 
estimation  by  cconparison  with  his  new 
courtiers.  To  the  end  of  his  life  all 
his  Dutch  comrades,  without  exception, 
continued  to  deserve  his  confidence. 
They  could  be  out  of  humour  with  him, 

*  Luttrell's  Diary ;  Evelyn's  Diaiy,!*.* 
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it  is  tame ;  and,  when  out  of  hnmonr, 
tiiej  could  be  sullen  and  rude;  but 
never  did  they,  even  when  most  angry 
Bjod  unreasonable,   fail    to   keep    his 
Becrets  and  to  watch  over  his  interests 
with    gentlemanlike    and    soldierlike 
fiddiity.     Among  his  English  council- 
lors  such  fideli^  was    rare.*    It  is 
painful,  but  it  is  no  more  than  just,  to 
acknowledge  that  he  had  but  too  good 
reason  for  thinking    meanly  of   our 
national    character.      That   character 
-was  indeed,  in  essentials,  ^diat  it  has 
always    been.    Veracity,   updightness, 
and  manly  boldness  were  then,  as  now, 
qualities  eminently  English.   But  those 
qualities,  though  widely  difiused  among 
tiie  great  body  of  the  people,  were  sel- 
dom to  be  found  in  the  class  with  which 
William  was    best    acquainted.    The 
standard  of  h(mour  and  virtue  among 
our  public  men  was,  during  his  reign,  at 
the  very  lowest  point  His  predecessors 
had  bequeathed  to  him  a  court  iaul 
with  all  the  vices  of  the  Eestoration,  a 
court  swarming  with  sycophants,  who 
were  ready,  on  the  first  turn  of  fwrtune, 
to  abandon  him  as  they  had  abandoned 
his  unde.    Here  and  there,  lost  in  that 
ignoMe  crowd,  was  to  be  found  a  man 
of  true  integrity  and  public  spirit.   Yet 
even  such  a  man  could  not  long  live  in 
such  society  without  much  rif^  that  the 
strictness  of  his  principles  would  be 
relaxed,  and  the  delicacy  of  his  sense 
of  light  and  wrong  impaired.    It  was 
surely  xmjust  to  blame  a  prince  sur- 
rounded by  flatterers  and  traitors  for 
wishing  to  keep  near  him  four  or  five 
servants  idiom  he  knew  by  proof  to  be 
fiuthfdl  even  to  death. 

Kor  was  this  the  only  instance  in 
which  onr  ancestors  were  ™- 
nMiadmi.  just  to  him.  They  had  ex- 
niwraoon.  pgcted  that,  as  soon  as  so 
distinguished  a  soldier  and'  statesman 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  he 
would    give  some  signal  proof,   they 

*  De  Foe  makes  this  excuse  for  William : 

^  We  blame  the  King  that  he  relief  too  much 
On  ftraogen,  Germans,  Hngoenotf,  and  Dntch, 
And  vddom  does  hii  great  tdhAn  of  itat* 
To  Engllth  counfdlors  wMamnnlcate. 
The  fact  might  Tery  well  be  answered  thus ; 
Be  Yum  too  (men  been  betrayed  by  ns. 
H«  must  have  been  a  madman  to  rely 
Oo  English  gentlemen's  fidelity.* 
The  fbraumers  hare  &lthfully  obeyed  him, 
Aad  none  Dnt  Englishmen  iwre  e'er  betrayed  him." 
The  Trne  Bom  En^ishman,  Part  iL 


scarcely  knew  ^at,  of  genius  and  vi- 
gour. Unhappily,  during  the  first 
months  of  his  reign,  almost  every  thing 
went  wrong.  His  subjects,  bitteriy  dis- 
appointed, threw  the  blame  on  him, 
and  began  to  doubt  whether  he  merited 
that  r^utation  which  he  had  won  at 
his  first  entrance  into  public  life,  and 
which  the  s^dendid  success  of  his  last 
great  enterprise  had  raised  to  the  highest 
point.  Had  they  been  in  a  temper  to 
judge  fairly,  they  would  have  perceived 
that  for  the  maladministration  of  which 
they  with  good  reascm  complained  he 
was  not  responsible.  He  could  as  yet 
work  only  with  the  machinery  which 
he  had  foimd ;  and  the  machinery  which 
he  had  found  was  all  rust  and  rotten- 
ness. From  the  time  of  the  Eestora- 
tion  to  the  time  of  the  Bevolution, 
neglect  and  &aud  had  been  almost  con- 
stantly impairing  the  efficiency  of  every 
department  of  the  government.  Ho- 
nours and  public  trosts,  peerages,  baro- 
netcies, regiments,  frigates,  embassies, 
governments,  commissionerships,  leases 
of  crown  lands,  contracts  for  clothing, 
£Dr  provisions,  for  ammunition,  pardons 
for  murder,  for  robbery,  for  arson,  were 
sold  at  Whitehall  scarcely  less  openly 
than  asparagus  at  Covent  Ghirden  or 
herrings  at  Billingsgate.  Brokers  had 
been  incessantly  plying  for  custom  in 
the  purlieus  of  the  court ;  and  of  these 
brokers  the  most  successfdl  had  been, 
in  the  days  of  Charles,  the  harlots,  and 
in  the  days  of  James,  the  priests.  From 
the  palace,  which  was  the  chief  seat  of 
this  pestilence,  the  taint  had  difiused 
itsdf  through  every  office  and  through 
every  rank  in  every  office,  and  had  every ' 
where  produced  feebleness  and  disor- 
ganisation. So  rapid  was  the  progress 
of  the  decay  that,  within  eight  years 
after  the  time  when  Oliver  had  been 
the  umpire  of  Europe,  the  roar  of  the 
guns  of  De  Buyter  was  heard  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  The  vices  which 
had  brought  that  ^eat  hmniliation  on 
the  country  had  ever  since  been  rooting 
themselves  deeper  and  spreading  them- 
selves wider.  James  had,  to  do  him 
justice,  corrected  a  few  of  the  gross 
abuses  which  disgraced  the  naval  ad- 
ministration. Yet  the  naval  adminis- 
tration,  in   spite  of  his  attempts  to 
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reform  it^  moTed  the  contempt  of  men 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  dock- 
yards of  France  and  Holland.  The 
military  administration  was  still  worse. 
The  courtiers  took  bribes  from  the 
colonels  ;  the  colonels  cheated  the  sol- 
diers: the  commissaries  sent  in  long 
bills  for  what  had  never  been  furnished : 
the  keepers  of  the  magazines  sold  the 
public  stores  and  pocketed  the  price. 
But  these  evils,  though  they  had  sprung 
into  existence  and  grown  to  maturity 
under  the  government  of  Charles  and 
James,  first  made  themselves  severely 
felt  under  the  government  of  "William. 
For  Charles  and  James  were  content 
to  be  the  vassals  and  pensioners  of 
a  powerful  and  ambitious  neighbour: 
they  submitted  to  his  ascendency:  they 
shunned  with  pusillanimous  caution 
whatever  could  give  him  offence :  and 
thus,  at  the  cost  of  the  independence 
and  dignity  of  that  ancient  and  glorious 
crown  wmch  they  unworthily  wore, 
they  avoided  a  conflict  which  would 
instantly  have  shown  how  helpless, 
under  their  misrule,  their  once  formi- 
dable kingdom  had  become.  Their 
ignominious  i)olicy  it  was  neither  in 
William's  power  nor  in  his  nature  to 
follow.  It  was  only  by  arms  that  the 
liberty  and  religion  of  England  could 
be  protected  against  the  mightiest  enemy 
that  had  threatened  our  island  since 
the  Hebrides  were  strown  with  the 
wrecks  of  the  Armada.  The  body  po- 
litic, which,  while  it  remained  in  repose, 
had  presented  a  superficial  appearance 
of  health  and  vigour,  was  now  under 
the  necessity  of  straining  every  nerve 
*in  a  wrestie  for  life  or  death,  and  was 
immediately  found  to  be  unequal  to  the 
exertion.  The  first  efforts  showed  an 
utter  relaxation  of  fibre,  an  utter  want 
of  training.  Those  efforts  were,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  failures;  and 
every  failure  was  popularly  imputed, 
not  to  the  rulers  whose  mismanagement 
had  produced  the  infirmities  of  the  state, 
but  to  the  ruler  in  whose  time  the  in- 
firmities of  the  state  became  visible. 

"William  might  indeed,  if  he  had 
been  as  absolute  as  Lewis,  have  used 
such  sharp  remedies  as  would  speedily 
have  restored  to  the  English  adminis- 
tration that  firm  tone  wMch  had  been 


wanting  since  the  death  of  Oliver.  But 
the  instantaneous  reform  of  invet^ate 
abuses  was  a  task  far  beyond  the  powers 
of  a  prince  strictly  restrained  by  lav, 
and  restrained  still  more  strictly  by  the 
difficulties  of  his  situation.^ 

Some  of  the  most  serious  difficnMes 
of  his  situation  were  caused  by  j^j^^^ 
the  conduct  of  the  ministers  on  am» 
whom,  new  as  he  was  to  the  ^^ 
details  of  English  afl&irs,  he  •"* 
was  forced  to  rely  for  information  about 
men  and  things.  There  was  indeed  no 
want  of  ability  among  his  chief  coun- 
sellors: but  one  half  of  their  ability 
was  employed  in  counteracting  tiie  other 
half.  Between  the  Lord  President  and 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal  there  was  an  in- 
veterate enmity .f  It  had  begun  twehe 
years  before  when  Danby  was  Lord 
High  Treasurer,  a  persecutor  of  non- 
conformists, an  uncompromising  de- 
fender of  prerogative,  and  when  Hali&x 
was  rising  to  distinction  as  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  leaders  of  the  country 
party.  In  the  reign  of  James,  the  two 
statesmen  had  found  themselves  in  op- 
position together;  and  their  common 
hostility  to  France  and  to  Home,  to  the 
High  Commission  and  to  the  dispensmg 
power,  had  produced  an  apparent  le- 
conciliation ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were 
in  office  together  the  old  antipathy  re- 
vived. The  hatred  which  the  "Wh^ 
party  felt  towards  them  both  ought,  it 
should  seem,  to  have  produced  a  doee 
alliance  between  them:  but  in  fKt 
each  of  them  saw  with  complacency  the 
danger  which  threatened  the  tiOier. 
Danby  exerted  himself  to  rally  round 
him  a  strong  phalanx  of  Tories.  Under 
the  plea  of  ill  health,  he  withdrewfiom 
court,  seldom  came  to  the  Council  ova 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  preside,  passed 

*  Bonquillo  had  the  good  sense  and  joiioe 
to  make  allowances  which  the  ^iglish  did  not 
make.  After  describing,  in  a  despatch  dated 
March  -^.  1689,  the  lamentable  state  of  tbe 
military  and  naral  establishments,  be  s^^ 
"De  esto  no  tiene  culpa  el  Piindpe  de 
Oranges ;  porque  pensar  qne  se  han  de  poder 
Tolver  en  dos  meses  tres  Beynos  de  atexo 
arriba  es  una  extrayaganda."  LordPreadent 
Stair,  in  a  letter  written  from  Londcm  abort 
a  month  later,  says  that  the  delays  of  tbeBnt* 
lish  administration  had  lowered  the  King  < 
reputation, "  though  withont  his  faait,*' 

t  Burnet,  ii.  4. ;  Beresby. 
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much  time  in  ihe  country,  and  took 
scarcely  any  part  in  public  affairs  ex- 
cept by  grumbling  and  sneering  at  all 
the  acts  of  the  government,  and  by 
doing  jobs  and  getting  places  for  his 
personal  retainers.*  In  consequence 
of  this  defection,  Halifax  became  prime 
minister,  as  far  as  any  minister  could, 
in  that  reign,  be  called  prime  minister. 
An  immense  load  of  business  fell  on 
him ;  and  that  load  he  was  unable  to 
sustain.  In  wit  and  eloquence,  in  am- 
plitude of  comprehension  and  subtlety 
of  disquisition,  he  had  no  equal  among 
the  statesmen  of  his  time.  But  that 
very  fertility,  that  very  acuteness,  which 
gave  a  singular  charm  to  his  conversa- 
tion, to  his  oratory,  and  to  his  writings, 
unfitted  him  for  the  work  of  promptly 
deciding  practical  questions.  He  was 
slow  fix)m  very  quickness.  For  he  saw 
so  many  arguments  for  and  against 
ereiy  jpossible  course  that  he  was  longer 
in  making  up  his  mind  than  a  dull  man 
would  have  been.  Instead  of  acquies- 
cing in  his  first  thoughts,  he  replied  on 
himself,  rejoined  on  himself,  and  sur- 
rejoined on  himself.  Those  who  heard 
him  talk  owned  that  he  talked  like  an 
angel :  but  too  often,  when  he  had  ex- 
hausted all  that  could  be  said,  and 
came  to  act,  the  time  for  action  was 
over. 

Meanwhile  the  two  Secretaries  of 
State  were  constantly  labouring  to  draw 
their  master  in  diametrically  opposite 
directions.  Every  scheme,  every  person, 
reconunended  by  one  of  them  was  re- 
probated by  the  other.  Nottingham 
was  never  weary  of  repeating  that  the 
old  Roundhead  party,  the  party  which 
had  taken  the  life  of  Charles  the  First 
and  had  plotted  against  the  life  of 
Charles  the  Second,  was  in  principle 
republican,  and  that  the  Tories  were 
the  only  true  friends  of  monarchy. 
Shrewsbury  replied  that  the  Tories 
flight  be  friends  of  monarchy,  but  that 
they  regarded  James  as  their  monarch. 
Nottingham  was  always  bringing  to  the 
closet  intelligence  of  the  wild  day- 
dreams in  which  a  few  old  eaters  of 
calf  8  head,  the  remains  of  the  once  for- 
midable party  of  Bradshaw  and  Ireton, 

^.*  Beresby's  Memoiiv ;  Bnmet  MS.   Harl. 
VOL.  n. 


still  indulged  at  taverns  in  the  city. 
Shrewsbury  produced  ferocious  lam- 
poons which  the  Jacobites  dropped 
every  day  in  the  coffeehouses.  "  Every 
Whig,"  said  the  Tory  Secretary,  "  is  an 
enemy  of  Your  Majesty's  prerogative." 
"  Every  Tory,"  said  the  Whig  Secre- 
tary, "  is  an  enemy  of  Your  Majesty's 
title."* 

At  the  Treasury  there  was  a  compli- 
cation of  jealousies  and  quarrels,  f 
Both  the  First  Commissioner,  Mor- 
daunt,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Delamere,  were  zealous 
Whigs:  but,  though  they  held  the 
same  political  creed,  their  tempers  dif- 
fered widely.  Mordaunt  was  volatile, 
dissipated,  and  generous.  The  wits  of 
that  time  laughed  at  the  way  in  which 
he  flew  about  from  Hampton  Court  to 
the  Boyal  Exchange,  and  from  the  Boyal 
Exchange  back  to  Hampton  Court. 
How  he  found  time  for  dress,  politics, 
lovemaking,  and  balladmaking  was  a 
wonder.  I  Delamere  was  gloomy  and 
acrimonious,  austere  in  his  private 
morals,  and  punctual  in  his  devotions, 
but  greedy  of  ignoble  gain.  The  two 
principal  ministers  of  finance,  there- 
fore, became  enemies,  and  agreed  only 
in  hating  their  colleague  &odolphin. 
What  business  had  he  at  Whitehall  in 
these  days  of  Protestant  ascendency,  he 
who  had  sate  at  the  same  board  with 
Papists,  he  who  had  never  scrupled  to 
attend  Mary  of  Modena  to  the  idola- 
trous worship  of  the  Mass  ?  The  most 
provoking  circumstance  was  that  Gt)- 
dolphin,  though  his  name  stood  only 
third  in  the  commission,  was  really 
first  Lord.  For  in  financial  knowledge 
and  in  habits  of  business  Mordaunt 
and  Delamere  were  mere  children  when 
compared  with  him ;  and  this  William 
soon  discovered.  § 

Similar  feuds  raged  at  the  other 
great  boards  and  through  all  the  sub- 
ordinate ranks  of  public  functionaries. 
In  every  customhouse,  in  every  arsenal, 

»  Burnet,  ii.  8, 4. 15. 
t  Ibid.  ii.  6. 

X  **  How  doe*  he  do  to  diitributo  hU  houn, 
Som«  to  the  Conrt,  and  tom*  to  tho  City, 
SoiDP  to  the  State,  and  lome  to  Lore's  powers, 
8omt>  to  be  vain,  and  tome  to  be  wittj  ?  ** 
The  Modern  Lampooner!,  a  poem  of  1600. 

}  Bnmet,  ii.  4. 
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were  a  Shrewsbuiy  and  a  Nottingham, 
a  Delamere  and  a  Godolphin.  The 
Whigs  complained  that  there  was  no 
department  in  which  creatures  of  the 
fallen  tjrranny  were  not  to  be  found.  It 
was  idle  to  allege  that  these  men  were 
versed  in  the  details  of  business,  that 
they  were  the  depositaries  of  official 
traditions,  and  that  the  Mends  of 
liberty  having  been,  during  many  years, 
excluded  from  public  employment,  must 
necessarily  be  incompetent  to  take  on 
themselves  at  once  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  affairs.  Experi^ice  doubtless 
had  its  value :  but  surely  the  first  of 
all  the  qualifications  of  a  servant  was 
fidelity ;  and  no  Tory  could  be  a  really 
faithful  servant  of  the  new  government. 
If  King  William  were  wise,  he  would 
rather  trust  novices  zealous  for  his 
interest  and  honour  than  veterans, 
who  might  indeed  possess  ability  and 
knowledge,  but  who  would  use  that 
ability  and  that  knowledge  to  effect  his 
ruin. 

The  Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  com- 
plained that  their  share  of  power  bore 
no  proportion  to  their  number^  or  to 
their  weight  in  the  country,  and  that 
every  where  old  and  useful  public  ser- 
vants were,  for  the  crime  of  being 
friends  to  monarchy  and  to  the  Church, 
turned  out  of  their  posts  to  make  way 
for  Eye  House  plotters  and  haunters  of 
conventicles.  These  upstarts,  adepts 
in  the  arts  of  factious  agitation,  but 
ignorant  of  all  that  belonged  to  their 
new  calling,  would  be  just  beginning  to 
learn  their  business  when  they  had 
undone  the  nation  by  their  blunders. 
To  be  a  rebel  and  a  schismatic  was 
surely  not  all  that  ought  to  be  required 
of  a  man  in  high  employment.  What 
would  become  of  the  finances,  what  of 
the  niarine,  if  Whigs  who  could  not 
understand  the  plunest  balance  sheet 
were  to  manage  the  revenue,  and  Whigs 
who  had  never  walked  over  a  dockyard 
to  fit  out  the, fleet?* 

*  Bonquillo  calls  the  Whig  functionaries 
**  Gtente  que  no  tienen  pratica  niexperiencia." 
He  adds,  *'  Y  de  esto  procede  d  pasarse  tin 
mes  y  un  otro,  sin  exeoutarse  nada."  June 
24.  1689.  Tn  one  of  the  innnmerable  Dia- 
logrnes  which  appeared  at  that  time,  the  Tory 
interlocutor  puts  the  question,  *'  Do  you  think 
the  goyemment  would  be  better  senred  by 


The  truth  is  that  the  eharges  windi 
the  two  parties  brought  against  esdi 
other  were,  to  a  great  extent,  well 
founded,  but  that  the  blame  which  both 
threw  on  William  was  unjust  Offidil 
experience  was  to  be  found  almost 
exclusively  among  the  Tories,  heaitj 
attachment  to  the  new  settlement  al- 
most ^cdusively  among  the  Whiga  It 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  King  tlut  tlie 
knowledge  and  the  zeal,  which,  coia- 
bined,  make  a  valuable  servant  of  the 
state,  must  at  that  time  be  had  sepa- 
rately or  not  at  alL  If  he  empkjed 
men  of  one  party,  there  was  great  nak 
of  mistakes.  If  he  employed  men  of 
the  other  parly,  there  was  great  ri^of 
treachery.  If  he  employed  men  of  both 
parties  there  was  still  some  risk  of 
mistakes ;  there  was  still  some  risk  d 
treachery;  and  to  these  risks  was  added 
the  certainty  of  dissension.  He  mig^ 
join  Whigs  and  Tories :  but  it  was  be- 
yond his  power  to  mix  them.  In  tlte 
same  office,  at  the  same  desk,  they  were 
still  enemies,  and  agreed  only  in  mwt- 
muring  at  the  Prinoe  who  trkd  to 
mediate  between  them.  It  was  inevit- 
able that^  in  such  drciunstancee,  tlie 
administration,  fiscal,  military,  naval, 
should  be  feeble  and  unsteady;  tlut 
nothing  should  be  done  in  quite  the 
right  way  or  at  quite  the  right  time; 
that  the  distractions  fiKmiwhidiscaredj 
any  public  office  was  exempt  shoeU 
produce  disasters,  amd  that  evezy  dis- 
aster should  increase  the  distraictioBS 
firom  which  it  had  sprung. 

There  was  indeed  one  department  of 
which  the  business  was  wdl  n^wt. 
conducted;  and   that  was  the  rSi 
department  of  Foreign  Afi&ira.  •**** 
There  William  directed  eveiy  thing, 
and,  on  important  occasions,  neither 
asked   the   advice  nor   employed  the 
agency  of  any  English  politician.   One 
invaluable  assistant  he  had,  AntboBj 
Heinsius,  who,  a  few  weeks  after  the 
Kevolution  had  been  aocomidished,  be- 
came Pensionaiy  of  Holland.  Heinao 
had  entered  public  life  as  a  member  of 
that  party  which  was  jealous  of  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Orange,  and 


strangers  to  bustnefls? "    The  Whig 

"  Better  ignorant  friends  than  pp^wretft"^^ 
enemies." 
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desirous  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
France.  Bat  he  had  been  sent  in  1681 
on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Versailles ; 
and  a  short  residence  tJiere  had  pro- 
duced a  complete  change  in  his  yiews. 
On  a  near  acquaintance,  he  was  alarmed 
by  the  power  and  provoked  by  the  in- 
solence of  that  Court  of  which,  while 
he  contemplated  it  only  at  a  diistance, 
he  had  formed  a  favourable  opinion. 
He  found  that  his  country  was  despised. 
He  saw  his  religion  persecuted.  His 
official  character  did  not  save  him  from 
some  personal  affronts  which,  to  the 
ktest  day  of  his  bng  career,  he  never 
foigot.  He  went  hcnne  a  devoted  adhe- 
rent of  William  and  a  mortal  enemy  of 
Lewis.* 

The  office  of  Pensionary,  always  im- 
portant^ was  peculiarly  important  when 
the  Stadtholder  was  absent  from  the 
Hague.  Had  the  politics  of  Heinsius 
been  stiU  what  they  once  were^  all  the 
great  designs  of  William  might  have 
been  frustrated.  But  happUy  there 
vas  between  these  two  eminent  men  a 
pa&ct  friendship,  which,  till  death 
dissolved  it,  appears  never  to  have 
been  interrupted  for  one  moment  by 
suspicion  or  ill  humour.  On  all  large 
qu^ons  of  European  policy  they  cor- 
dially agreed.  They  corresponded  as- 
siduously and  most  unreservedly.  Por, 
though  William  was  slow  to  give  his 
confidence,  yet,  when  he  gave  it,  he 
gave  it  entire.  The  corre^)ondence  is 
Btill  extant,  and  is  most  honourable  to 
l>oth.  The  King's  letters  would  alone 
iniffice  to  prove  that  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  whom  Europe  has 
produced.  While  he  lived,  the  Pen- 
sionary was  content  to  be  the  most 
obedient,  the  most  trusty,  and  the  most 
discreet  of  servants.  But,  after  the 
death  of  the  master,  the  servant  proved 
"iniself  capable  of  supplying  with  emi- 
i^t  ability  the  master's  place,  and  was 
renowned  throughout  Europe  as  one  of 
the  great  Triumvirate  which  humbled 
the  pride  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.t 

.  *  N6gociation8  de  M.  Le  Comte  d'Avanz, 

¥*™  1683 ;  Torcy'8  Memoirs. 

t  The  original  correspondence  of  WUliam 
f<n  Heinaiiu  is  in  Dutch.  ▲  Prcaeh  transla^ 
won  of  aU  William's  letterB.  and  an  English 
"^»«Utlon  of  a  few  of  Hdnsius'f  letters,  are 
<"Qong  the  Mackintosh  MSB.    The  Baron 


The  foreign  policy  of  England,  di- 
rected immediately  by  William  R^ngion. 
in  close  concert  with  Heinsius,  duputefc 
was,  at  this  time,  eminently  skilful  and 
successfoL  But  in  every  other  part  of 
the  administration  the  evihs  arising 
from  the  mutual  animosity  of  fac- 
tions were  but  too  plainly  discern- 
ible. Nor  was  this  alL  To  the  evils 
arising  from  the  mutual  animosity 
of  factions  were  added  other  evils 
arising  from  the  mutual  animosity  of 
sects. 

The  year  1689  is  a  not  less  important 
epoch  in  the  ecclesiastical  than  in  the 
civil  history  of  England.  In  that  year 
was  granted  the  first  legal  indulgence 
to  Dissenters.  In  that  year  was  made 
the  last  serious  attempt  to  bring  the 
Presbyterians  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church  of  England.  From  that  year 
dates  a  new  schism,  made,  in  defiance 
of  ancient  precedents,  by  men  who  had 
always  professed  to  regard  schism  with 
peculiar  abhorrence,  and  ancient  pre- 
cedents with  pecuHar  veneration.  In 
that  year  began  the  long  struggle  be- 
tween two  great  parties  of  conformists. 
Those  parties  indeed  had,  under  various 
forms,  existed  within  the  Anglican 
communion  ever  since  the  Reformation; 
but  till  after  the  Eevolution  they  did 
not  appear  marshalled  in  regular  and 
permanent  order  of  battle  against  each 
other,  and  were  therefore  not  known 
by  established  names.  Some  time  after 
the  accession  of  William  they  began  to 
be  called  the  High  Church  party  and 
the  Low  Church  party ;  and,  long  before 
the  end  of  his  reign,  these  appellations 
were  in  common  use.* 

In  the  summer  of  1688  the  breaches 
which  had  long  divided  the  great  body 
of  English  Protestants  had  seemed 
to  be  almost  dosed.    Disputes  about 

Sirtema  de  Gnrreetins,  who  has  had  aooeas  to 
the  origfinals,  frequently  qnotes  passages  in 
his  *' Histoire  dcs  luttes  at  rivalit^  entre  les 
puissances  maritimes  et  la  France.*'  There  is 
very  little  difCerence  in  substance,  thongh 
much  in  phraseology,  between  his  version  and 
that  which  I  have  used. 

*  Though  these  very  oonrenient  names  are 
not,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  be  found  in  any  book 
printed  during  the  earlier  years  of  William's 
reigHf  I  shall  use  them  \i«^thout  scruple,  as 
others  have  done,  in  writing  about  the  trans- 
aefeions  of  those  yeacs. 
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Bishops  and  Synods,  written  prayers 
and  extemporaneous  prayers,  white 
gowns  and  black  gowns,  sprinkling  and 
dipping,  kneeling  and  sitting,  had  been 
for  a  short  space  intermitted.  The  ser- 
ried array  which  was  then  drawn  up 
against  Popery  measured  the  whole 
of  the  vast  interval  which  separated 
Sancrofb  from  Bunyan.  Prelates,  re- 
cently conspicuous  as  persecutors,  now 
declared  themselves  friends  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  and  exhorted  their  clei^ 
to  live  in  a  constant  interchange  of 
hospitality  and  of  kind  offices  with 
the  separatists.  Separatists,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  had  recently  con- 
sidered mitres  and  lawn  sleeves  as 
the  livery  of  Antichrist,  were  putting 
candles  in  windows  and  throwing 
faggots  on  bonfires  in  honour  of  the 
prelates. 

These  feelings  continued  to  grow  till 
they  attained  their  greatest  height  on 
the  memorable  day  on  which  the  com- 
mon oppressor  finally  quitted  Whitehall, 
and  on  which  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude, tricked  out  in  orange  ribands, 
welcomed  the  common  deliverer  to 
Saint  James's.  "When  the  clergy  of 
London  came,  headed  by  Compton,  to 
express  their  gratitude  to  him  by  whose 
instrumentality  God  had  wrought  sal- 
vation for  the  Church  and  the  State, 
the  procession  was  swollen  by  some 
eminent  nonconformist  divines.  It  was 
delightfid  to  many  good  men  to  hear 
that  piouB  and  learned  Presbyterian 
ministers  had  walked  in  the  train  of  a 
Bishop,  had  been  greeted  by  him  with 
fraternal  kindness,  and  had  been  an- 
noimced  by  him  in  the  presence  chamber 
as  his  dear  and  respected  friends,  sepa- 
rated from  him  indeed  by  some  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  minor  points,  but 
united  to  him  by  Christian  charity  and 
by  common  zeal  for  the  essentials  of 
the  reformed  faith.  There  had  never 
before  been  such  a  day  in  England ; 
and  there  has  never  since  been  such  a 
day.  The  tide  of  feeling  was  already 
on  the  turn ;  and  the  ebb  was  even 
nM)re  rapid  than  the  flow  had  been.  In 

The  High  *,  ^«^  ^«^,  ^o™  *^®  ^^ 
charch      Churchmau  began  to  feel  ten- 

**"^'       demess  for  the  enemy  whose 

tyranny  was  now  no  longer  feared,  and 


dislike  of  the  allies  whose  services  "were 
now  no  longer  needed.     It  was  easy  to 
gratify  both  feelings  by  imputing  to  the 
dissenters  the   misgovemment  of  the 
exiled  King.    His  Majesty, — such  was 
now  the  language  of  too  many  Anglican 
divines, — ^would  have  been  an  excellent 
sovereign  had  he  not  been  too  confiding, 
too  foi^ving.    He  had  put  his  tmst  in 
a  class  of  men  who  hated  his  office,  his 
family,   his    person,   with    implacable 
hatred.     He  had  ruined  himself  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  conciliate  them.    He 
had  relieved  them,  in  defiance  of  law 
and  of  the  unanimous  sense  of  the  old 
royalist  party,  from  the  pressure  of  the 
penal  code ;'  had  allowed  them  to  ircft- 
ship  God  publicly  after  tlieir  own  mean 
and  tasteless  fashion;   had  admitted 
tiiem  to  the  bench  of  justice  and  to  the 
Privy  Council ;  had  gratified  them  with 
fur  robes,  gold  chains,   salaries,  and 
pensions.    Li  return  for  his  liberaitity, 
these  people,  once  so  uncouth  in  die- 
meanour,  once  so  savage  in  oppositi<ni 
even  to  legitimate  authority,  had  be- 
come the  most    abject  of   flatterers. 
They  had  continued  to  applaud  and 
encourage  him  when  the  most  devoted 
friends  of  his  family  had  retired  in 
shame   and  sorrow  from  his    palace. 
Who  had  more  foully  sold  the  religion 
and  liberty  of  England  thaji  Titus? 
Who  had  been  more  zealous  for  the 
dispensing  power  than  AJsop?     Who 
had  urged  on  the  persecution  of  the 
seven  Bishops  more  fiercely  than  Lobb  ? 
What  chaplain  impatient  for  a  deaneiy 
had  ever,  even  when  preaching  in  the 
royal  presence  on  the  thirtieth  of  Janu- 
ary or  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  ut- 
tered adulation  more  gross  than  might 
easily  be  found  in  those  addresses  by 
which  dissenting    congregations    had 
testified  their  gratitude  for  the  illegal 
Declaration  of  Indulgence?     Was  it 
strange  that  a  prince  who  had  never 
studied  law  books  should  have  believed 
that  he  was  only  exercising  his  rightinl 
prerogative,  when  he  was  thns  encou- 
raged by  a  faction  which  had  always 
ostentatiously  professed  hatred  of  arbi- 
trary pow^  ?   Misled  by  such  guidance 
he  had  gone  frirther  and  further  in  the 
wrong  path:  he  had  at  length  estranged 
from  him  hearts  which  would  once  have 
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poured  forth  their  best  blood  in  his 
defence:  he  had  left  himself  no  sup- 
porters except  his  old  foes ;  and,  when 
the  day  of  peril  came,  he  had  found 
that  the  feeling  of  his  old  foes  towards 
him  was  still  what  it  had  been  when 
they  had  attempted  to  rob  him  of  his 
inheritance,  and  when  they  had  plotted 
against  his  life.  Every  man  of  sense 
had  long  known  that  the  sectaries  bore 
no  love  to  monarchy.  It  had  now 
been  found  that  tiiey  bore  as  little  love 
to  freedom.  To  trust  them  with  power 
vould  be  an  error  not  less  fatal  to  the 
nation  than  to  the  throne.  If^  in  order 
to  redeem  pledges  somewhat  rashly 
given,  it  should  be  thought  necessary 
to  grant  them  relief,  every  concession 
ought  to  be  accompanied  by  limitations 
and  precautions.  Above  all,  no  man 
who  was  an  enemy  to  the  ecdesiastical 
constitution  of  the  realm  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  bear  any  part  in  the  civil 
government. 

Between  the  nonconformists  and  the 
The  Low  ^gid  conformists  stood  the  Low 
Church  Church  party.  That  party 
^*^'  contained,  as  it  still  contains, 
two  very  different  elements,  a  Puritan 
element  and  a  Latitudinarian  element. 
On  almost  every  question,  however, 
relating  either  to  ecclesiastical  polity 
or  to  the  ceremonial  of  public  worship, 
the  Puritan  Low  Churchman  and  the 
lAtitudinarian  Low  Churchman  were 
perfectly  agreed.  They  saw  in  the 
existing  pohty  and  in  the  existing  cere- 
monial no  defect,  no  blemish,  which 
could  make  it  their  duty  to  become 
Dissenters.  Nevertheless  they  held  that 
both  the  polity  and  the  ceremonial  were 
means  and  not  ends,  and  that  the 
essential  spirit  of  Christianity  might 
exist  without  episcopal  orders  and 
without  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
They  had,  while  James  was  on  the 
^^ne,  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
forming  the  great  Pirotestant  coalition 
Against  Popery  and  tyranny ;  and  they 
continued  in  1689  to  hold  the  same 
conciliatory  language  which  they  had 
md  in  1688.  They  gently  blamed 
the  scruples  of  the  nonconformists.  It 
Was  undoubtedly  a  great  weakness  to 
imagine  that  there  could  be  any  sin  in 
wearing  a  white  robe,  in  tracing  a  cross, 


in  kneeling,  at  the  rails  of  an  altar. 
But  the  highest  authority  had  given 
the  plainest  directions  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  weakness  was  to  be 
treated.  The  weak  brother  was  not  to 
be  judged :  he  was  not  to  be  despised : 
behevers  who  had  stronger  minds  were 
commanded  to  sooth  him  by  large 
cottipliances,  and  carefully  to  remove 
out  of  his  path  every  stumbling  block 
which  could  cause  him  to  offend.  An 
apostle  had  declared  that,  though  ha 
had  himself  no  misgivings  about  the 
use  of  animal  food  or  of  wine,  he  would 
eat  herbs  and  drink  water  rather  than 
give  scandal  to  the  feeblest  of  his  flock. 
"What  would  he  have  thought  of  eccle- 
siastical rulers  who,  for  the  sake  of  a 
vestment,  a  gesture,  a  posture,  had  not 
only  torn  the  Church  asunder,  but  had 
filled  all  the  gaols  of  England  with 
men  of  orthodox  faith  and  saintly  life? 
The  reflections  thrown  by  the  High 
Churchmen  on  the  recent  conduct  of 
the  dissenting  body  the  Low  Church- 
men pronounced  to  be  grossly  unjust. 
The  wonder  was,  not  that  a  few  non- 
conformists should  have  accepted  with 
thanks,  an  indulgence  which,  illegal  as 
it  was,  had  opened  the  doors  of  their 
prisons  and  given  security  to  their 
hearths,  but  that  the  nonconformists 
generally  should  have  been  true  to  the 
cause  of  a  constitution  from  the  benefits 
of  which  they  had  been  long  excluded<< 
It  was  most  unfair  to  impute  to  a  great 
party  the  faults  of  a  few  indivi<mals» 
Even  among  the  Bishops  of  the  Estab- . 
lished  Church  James  had  found  tools 
and  sycophants.  The  conduct  of  Cart- 
wright  and  Parker  had  been  much  more 
inexcusable  than  that  of  Alsop  and 
Lobb.  Yet  those  who  held  the  dis-* 
senters  answerable  for  the  errors  of 
Alsop  and  Lobb  would  doubtless  think 
it  most  unreasonable  to  hold  the  Church 
answerable  for  the  far  deeper  guilt  of 
Cartwright  and  Parker. 

The  Low  Church  clergymen  were  a 
minority,  and  not  a  large  minority,  of 
their  profession :  but  their  weight  was 
much  more  than  proportioned  to  their 
numbers :  for  they  mustered  strong  in 
the  capital:  they  had  great  influence 
there ;  and  the  average  of  intellect  and 
knowledge  was    higher  among  them 
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than  among  their  order  generally.  We 
should  probably  overrate  their  numeri- 
cal strength,  if  we  were  to  estimate 
them  at  a  tenth  part  of  the  priesthood. 
Yet  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  there 
were  among  them  as  many  men  of  dis- 
tinguished eloquence  and  learning  as 
could  be  found  in  the  other  nine  tenths. 
Among  the  laity  who  conformed  to  the 
established  religion  the  parties  were 
not  unevenly  balanced.  Indeed  the 
line  which  separated  them  deviated  very 
little  £rom  the  line  which  separated  the 
Whigs  and  the  Tories.  In  the  Houae 
of  Commons,  which  had  been  elected 
when  the  Whigs  were  triumphant,  the 
Low  Church  party  greatly  prepondOT- 
ated.  In  the  Lords  there  was  an  almost 
exact  equipoise;  and  very  slight  cir- 
cumstances sufficed  to  turn  the  scale. 

The  head  of  the  Low  Church  party 
.™„.  .  was  the  Elinor.  He  had  been 
Tiowt  con-  bred  a  Presbyterian :  he  was, 
•eeiMiMa.  ^m  rational  conviction,  a 
caipouv  Latitudinarian ;  and  personal 
ambition,  as  well  as  higher  motives, 
prompted  him  to  act  as  mediator 
among  Protestant  sects.  He  was  bent 
on  effecting  three  great  reforms  in  the 
laws  touching  ecclesiastical  matters. 
His  first  object  was  to  obtain  for  dis- 
senters permission  to  celebrate  their 
worship  in  freedom  and  securify.  His 
second  objectwas  to  make  such  changes 
in  the  Anglican  ritual  and  polity  as, 
without  o&nding  those  to  whom  that 
ritual  and  that  polity  were  dear,  might 
conciliate  the  moderate  nonconformists. 
His  third  object  was  to  throw  open 
civil  offices  to  Protestants  without  dis- 
tinction of  sect.  All  his  three  objects 
WOTe  good;  but  the  first  only  was  at 
that  time  attainable.  He  came  too  late 
for  the  second,  and  too  early  for  the 
third 

A  few  days  after  his  accession,  he 
„  ^  took  a  step  which  indicated, 
Biihopof  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mis- 
saiiibury.  ^^gjj^  jjjg  gentimeuts  touching 

ecdeeiastical  polity  and  public  worship. 
He  found  onlfone  see  u^^provided  wiOt 
a  Bishop.  Seth  Ward,  who  had  dhring 
many  years  had  charge  of  the  diocese 
of  Salisbury,  and  who  had  been  ho- 
nourably distinguished  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Boyal  Society,  having 


long  survived  his  faculties,  died  while 
the  country  was  f^tated  by  the  elee- 
tions  for  the  Convention,  without 
knowing  that  great  events,  of  whidi 
not  the  least  important  had  passed 
under  his  own  roo^  had  saved  his 
Church  and  his  countzy  from  nds. 
The  choice  of  a  successor  was  no  li^ 
matter.  That  choice  would  inevitab^ 
be  considered  by  the  country  as  a  pio- 
gnostic  of  the  highest  import  The 
King  too  might  well  be  perplexed  }pf 
the  number  of  divines  whose  erudition, 
eloquence,  courage,  and  uprightnes 
had  been  conspicuously  displayed  dur- 
ing the  contentions  of  the  last  thiee 
years.  The  preference  was  given  to 
Burnet.  His  claims  were  doubUiess 
great.  Yet  William  might  have  had  a 
more  tranquil  reign  if  he  had  postponed 
for  a  time  the  well  earned  promotion 
of  his  chaplain,  and  had  bestowed  the 
first  great  spiritual  preferment,  which, 
after  the  Bevolution,  fell  to  the  disposal 
of  the  Crown,  on  some  eminent  theo- 
logian, attached  to  the  new  settlement, 
yet  not  generally  hated  by  the  dagy. 
Unhappily  the  name  of  Burnet  was 
odious  to  the  great  majority  of  ^ 
Anglican  priesthood.  Though,  as  re- 
spected doctrine,  he  by  no  means 
belonged  to  the  extreme  section  of  the 
Latitaidinarian  party,  be  was  vofn- 
lariy  r^arded  as  the  personification  <^ 
the  Latitudinarian  spirit.  This  dis- 
tinction he  owed  to  the  prominent 
place  which  he  held  in  literature  and 
politics,  to  liie  readiness  of  his  toogoe 
and  of  his  pen,  and  above  all  to  tlie 
frankness  and  boldness  of  his  natme, 
frankness  whi<^  could  keep  no  secret, 
and  boldness  which  flinched  from  no 
danger.  He  had  formed  but  a  law 
estimate  of  the  character  of  his  clerical 
brethren  considered  as  a  body;  and, 
with  his  usual  indiscretion,  he  fre- 
quently suffered  his  opinion  to  escape 
him.  They  hated  him  in  return  with 
a  hatred  which  has  descended  to  their 
successors,  and  ^ich,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  century  and  a  half,  does  notn^pear 
to  languish. 

As  soon  as  the  King's  decision  was 
known,  the  question  was  every  when 
asked,  What  will  the  Arohbishop  do? 
Sancrofb  had  lU^sented  himself  fion 
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the  Convention :  he  had  refused  to  sit 
in  the  PriTy  Council:  he  had  ceased 
to  confirm,  to  ordain,  and  to  institute ; 
and  he  was  seldom  seen  beyond  the 
waUs  of  his  palace  at  Lambeth.  He, 
on  aU  occasions,  professed  to  think 
himself  still  bound  by  his  old  oath  of 
allegiance.  Burnet  he  regarded  aa  a 
scandal  to  the  priesthood,  a  Presby- 
terian in  a  surplice.  The  prelate  who 
should  lay  hands  on  that  unworthy 
head  would  commit  more  than  one 
great  sin.  He  would,  in  a  sacred  place, 
and  before  a  great  congregation  of  the 
faithful,  at  once  acknowledge  an  usurper 
as  a  King,  and  confer  on  a  schismatic 
the  character  of  a  Bishop.  During 
some  time  Sancroft  positively  declared 
that  he  would  not  obey  the  precept  of 
William.  Lloyd  of  Saint  Ajsaph,  who 
was  tlje  common  friend  of  the  Archbi- 
shop and  of  the  Bishop  electa  entreated 
and  expostulated  in  vam.  Nottingham, 
who,  of  all  the  laymen  connected  with 
the  new  government,  stood  best  with 
the  clergy,  tried  his  influence,  but  to 
no  better  purpose.  The  Jacobites  said 
eyery  where  that  they  were  sure  of  the 
good  old  Primate;  that  he  had  the 
spirit  of  a  martyr ;  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  brave,  in  the  cause  of  the 
Monarchy  and  of  the  Church,  the  ut- 
most rigour  of  those  laws  with  which 
the  obsequious  parliaments  of  the  six- 
teenth century  had  fenced  the  Royal 
Supremacy.  He  did  in  truth  hold  out 
long.  But  at  the  last  moment  his 
heart  failed  him,  and  he  looked  round 
him  for  some  mode  of  escape.  For- 
tunately, as  childish,  scruples  often 
disturbed  his  conscience,  childish  ex- 
pedients often  quieted  it.  A  more 
childish  expedient  than  that  to  which 
he  now  resorted  is  not  to  be  found 
in  all  the  tomes  of  the  casuists.  He 
would  not  himself  bear  a  part  in  the 
service.  He  would  not  publicly  pray 
for  the  Prince  and  Princess  as  King 
and  Queen.  He  would  not  call  for 
their  mandate,  order  it  to  be  read,  and 
then  proceed  to  obey  it  But  he  issued 
a  commission  empowering  any  three  of 
flis  suffmgans  to  commit,  in  his  name, 
and  as  his  delegates,  the  sins  which  he 
did  not  choose  to  commit  in  person.  The 
wproadiee  of  all  parties  soon  made 


him  ashamed  of  himself.  He  then 
tried  to  suppress  the  evidence  of  his 
fault  by  means  more  discreditable  than 
the  fault  itself.  He  abstracted  from 
among  the  public  records  of  which  he 
was  the  guardian  the  instrument  by 
which  he  had  authorised  his  brethren 
to  act  for  him,  and  was  with  diflRculty 
induced  to  give  it  up.* 

Burnet  however  had,  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  instrument,  been  conse- 
cratei  When  he  next  waited  on  Mary, 
she  reminded  him  of  the  conversations 
which  they  had  held  at  the  Hague  about 
the  high  duties  and  grave  responsibility 
of  Bishops.  "  I  hope,"  she  said,  "  that 
you  wiU  put  your  notions  in  practice." 
Her  hope  was  not  disappointed.  "What- 
ever maybe  thoughtof  Burnet's  opinions 
touching  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity, 
or  of  the  temper  and  judgment  which 
he  showed  in  defending  those  opinions, 
the  utmost  malevolence  of  faction  could 
not  venture  to  deny  that  he  tended  his 
flock  with  a  zeal,  diligence,  and  disin- 
terestedness worthy  of  the  purest  ages 
of  the  Church.  His  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended over  "Wiltshire  and  Berkshire. 
These  counties  he  divided  into  districts 
which  he  sedulously  visited.  About 
two  months  of  every  summer  he  passed 
in  preaching,  catechising,  and  confirm- 
ing daily  from  choirch  to  church.  "When 
he  died  there  was  no  comer  of  his  dio- 
cese in  which  the  people  had  not  had 
seven  or  eight  opportunities  of  receiving 
his  instructions  and  of  asking  his  ad- 
vice. The  worst  weather,  the  worst 
roads,  did  not  prevent  him  from  dis- 
charging these  duties.  On  one  occasion, 
when  the  floods  were  out,  he  exposed 
his  life  to  imminent  risk  rather  than 
disappoint  a  rural  congregation  which 
was  in  expectation  of  a  discourse  from 
the  Bishop.  The  poverty  of  the  inferior 
clergy  was  a  constant  cause  of  uneasi- 
ness to  his  kind  and  generous  heart. 
He  was  indefatigable  and  at  length 
successful  in  his  attempts  to  obtain  for 
them  from  the  Crown  that  grant  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty .f     He  was  especially  careful, 

*  Burnet,  il.  8. ;  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson ; 
Life  of  Eettlewell,  part  iii.  section  62. 

t  Swift,  writing  under  the  name  of  Gr^ory 
Misosarum,  most  malignantly  and  dishonestly 
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when  he  travelled  through  his  diocese, 
to  lay  no  burden  on  them.  Instead  of 
requiring  them  to  entertain  him,  he 
entertained  them.  He  always  fixed  his 
headquarters  at  a  market  town,  kept  a 
table  there,  and,  by  his  decent  hospi- 
tality and  munificent  charities,  tried  to 
conciliate  those  who  were  prejudiced 
against  his  doctrines.  When  he  be- 
stowed a  poor  benefice, — and  he  had 
many  such  to  bestow, — his  practice  was 
to  add  out  of  his  own  purse  twenty 
pounds  a  year  to  the  income.  Ten  pro- 
mising young  men,  to  each  of  whom  he 
allowed  thirty  pounds  a  year,  studied 
divinity  under  his  own  eye  in  the  close 
of  Salisbury.  He  had  several  children : 
but  he  did  not  think  himself  justified 
in  hoarding  for  them.  Their  mother 
had  brought  him  a  good  fortune.  With 
that  fortune,  he  always  said,  they  must 
be  content.  He  would  not,  for  their 
sakes,  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  raising 
an  estate  out  of  revenues  sacred  to  piety 
and  charity.  Such  merits  as  these  will, 
in  the  judgment  of  wise  and  candid 
men,  appear  fidly  to  atone  for  every 
offence  which  can  be  justly  imputed  to 
him.* 

When  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
NotdDgu  Lords,  he  found  that  assembly 
Jl^**  busied  in  ecclesiastical  legis- 
eerntng  latiou.  A  Statesman  who  was 
^i****"  well  known  to  be  devoted  to 
»""*y-  the  Church  had  undertaken  to 
plead  the;  cause  of  the  Difsenters.  No 
subject  in  the  realm  occupied  so  import- 
ant and  conunanding  a  position  with 
reference  to  religious  parties  as  Not- 
tingham. To  the  influence  derived  from 
rank,  from  wealth,  and  from  office,  he 
added  the  higher  influence  which  be- 

repreeents  Bnmet  as  grudging  this  grant  to 
the  Church.  Swift  cannot  have  been  ignorant 
that  the  Church  was  indebted  for  the  grant 
chiefly  to  Burnet's  persevering  exertions. 

«  Bee  the  Life  of  Burnet,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  volume  of  his  history,  his  manuscript 
memoirs,  Harl.  6584,  his  memorials  touching 
the  First  Fruits  and  Tenths,  and  Somers's 
letter  to  him  on  that  subject.  See  also  what 
Dr.  King,  Jacobite  as  he  was,  had  the  justice 
to  say  in  his  Anecdotes.  A  most  honourable 
testimony  to  Burnet's  virtues,  given  by^  an- 
other Jacobite  who  had  attacked  him  fiercely, 
and  whom  he  had  treated  generously,  the 
learned  and  upright  Thomas  Baker,  will  be 
found  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Au- 
gust and  September,  1791. 


longs  to  knowledge,  to  eloquence,  and 
to  integrity.  The  orthodoxy  of  his 
creed,  the  regularity  of  his  devotions, 
and  the  punty  of  his  morals  gave  a 
peculiar  weight  to  his  opinions  on  ques- 
tions in  which  the  interests  of  Chris- 
tianity were  concerned.  Of  all  the 
ministers  of  the  new  Sovereigns,  he  had 
the  largest  share  of  the  confidence  of 
the  clergy.  Sirewsbury  was  certainly 
a  Whig,  and  probably  a  freethinker: 
he  had  lost  one  religion ;  and  it  did  not 
very  clearly  appear  that  he  had  found 
another.  Halifax  had  been  daring 
many  years  accused  of  scepticism,  deism, 
atheism.  Danbys  attachment  to  epi- 
scopacy and  the  Hturgy  was  rather  p<^- 
tic^  than  religious.  But  Nottingham 
was  such  a  son  as  the  Church  was  proud 
to  own.  Propositions,  therefore,  idiidi, 
if  made  by  his  colleagues,  would  in&l- 
libly  produce  a  violent  panic  amotog  the 
clergy,  might,  if  made  by  him,  find  a 
favourable  reception  even  in  universi- 
ties and  chapter  houses.  The  friends 
of  religious  liberty  were  with  good 
reason  desirous  to  obtain  his  coopera- 
tion ;  and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  he  was 
not  imwilling  to  cooperate  with  them. 
He  was  decidedly  for  a  toleration.  He 
was  even  for  what  was  then  called  a 
comprehension :  that  is  to  say,  he  was 
desirous  to  make  some  alterations  in 
the  Anglican  discipline  and  ritual  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  the  scruples  of 
the  moderate  Presbyterians.  But  he 
was  not  prepared  to  give  up  the  Test 
Act.  The  only  fault  which  he  found 
with  that  Act  was  that  it  was  not 
sufficiently  stringent^  and  that  it  lefl: 
loopholes  through  which  schismatics 
sometimes  crept  into  civil  employments. 
In  truth  it  was  because  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  part  with  the  Test  that  he  was 
willing  to  consent  to  some  changes  in 
the  Liturgy.  He  conceived  that,  if  the 
entrance  of  the  Church  were  but  a  very 
little  widened,  great  numbers  who  had 
hitherto  lingered  near  the  threshold 
would  press  in.  Those  who  still  r«»- 
mained  without  would  then  not  be  sufS- 
ciently  numerous  or  powerful  to  extort 
any  further  concession,  and  would  be 
glad  to  compound  for  a  bare  toleration.* 

*  Oldmixon  would  have  ns  believe  Hat 
Nottingham  was  not.  at  this  time,  imwilliiif 
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The  opinion  of  the  Low  Churchmen 
concerning  the  Test  Act  diflfered  widely 
from  his.  But  many  of  them  thought 
that  it  was  of  the  highest  importance 
to  have  his  support  on  the  great  ques- 
tions of  Toleration  and  Comprehension. 
From  the  scattered  fragments  of  in- 
formation which  have  come  down  to 
us,  it  appears  that  a  compromise  was 
made.  It  is  quite  certain  that  Notting- 
ham undertook  to  bring  in  a  Tolera- 
tion Bill  and  a  Comprehension  Bill, 
and  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to 
cany  both  bills  through  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  in 
return  for  this  great  service,  some  of 
the  leading  Wlugs  consented  to  let 
the  Test  Act  remain  for  the  present 
unaltered. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  framing 
either  the  Toleration  Bill  or  the  Com- 
prehension BiU.  The  situation  of  the 
dissenters  had  been  much  discussed  nine 
or  ten  years  before,  when  the  kingdom 
was  distracted  by  the  fear  of  a  Popish 
plot,  and  when  there  was  among  Pro- 
testants a  general  disposition  to  unite 
against  the  common  enemy.  The  go- 
vernment had  then  been  willing  to 
make  large  concessions  to  the  Whig 
party,  on  condition  that  the  crown 
should  be  suffered  to  descend  accord- 
ing to  the  regular  course.  A  draught 
of  a  law  authorising  the  public  worship 
of  the  Nonconformists,  and  a  draught 
of  a  law  making  some  alterations  in 
the  public  worship  of  the  Established 
Church,  had  been  prepared,  and  would 
probably  have  been  passed  by  both 
Houses  without  difficulty,  had  not 
Shaftesbury  and  his  coa^'utors  refused 
to  listen  to  any  terms,  and,  by  graspine 
at  what  was  beyond  their  reach,  missed 
advantages  which  might  easily  have 
been  secured.  In  the  framing  of  these 
draughts,  Nottingham,  then  an  active 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
had  borne  a  considerable  part.  He 
now  brought  them  forth  from  the  ob- 
scurity in  which  they  had  remained 
since  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford 
Parliament,  and  laid  them,  with  some 

to  give  np  tlie  Test  Act.  But  Oldmixon's 
aae^tion,  nnempported  by  evidence,  is  of  no 
weight  ivhatever  ;  and  aU  the  evidence  which 
he  inx)dtice8  makes  against  his  assertion. 


slight  alterations,  on  the  table  of  the 
Lords.* 

The    Toleration    Bill    passed    both 
Houses  with  little  debate.  This  ^^ 
celebrated  statute,  long  con-  lerBtionT 
sidered  as  the  Great  Charter  ^"^ 
of  religious  liberty,  has  since  been  ex- 
tensively modified,  and  is  hardly  known 
to  the  present  generation  except  by 
name.      The  name,  however,  is  still 
pronounced  vrith  respect  by  many  who 
will  perhaps  learn  with  surprise  and 
disappointment  the  real  nature  of  the 
law  which  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  hold  in  honour. 

Several  statutes  which  had  been 
passed  between  the  accession  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  the  Hevolution  required 
all  people  under  severe  penalties  to 
attend  the  services  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  to  abstain  from  attending 
conventicles.  The  Toleration  Act  did 
not  repeal  any  of  these  statutes,  but 
merely  provided  that  they  should  not 
be  construed  to  extend  to  any  person 
who  should  testify  his  loyalty  by  taking 
the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy, 
and  his  Protestantism  by  subscribing 
the  Declaration  against  Transubstan- 
tiation. 

The  relief  thus  gitanted  was  common 
between  the  dissenting  laity  and  the 
dissenting  clergy.  But  the  dissenting 
clergy  had  some  peculiar  grievances. 
The  Act  of  Uniformity  had  laid  a 
mulct  of  a  hundred  pounds  on  every 
person  who,  not  having  received  episco- 
pal ordination,  should  presume  to  ad- 
minister the  Eucharist.  The  Five  Mile 
Act  had  driven  many  pious  and  learned 
ministers  &om  their  nouses  and  theii* 
Mends,  to  live  among  rustics  in  obscure 
villages  of  which  the  name  was  not  to 
be  seen  on  the  map.  The  Conventicle 
Act  had  imposed  heavy  fines  on  divines 
who  should  preach  in  any  meeting  of 
separatists;  and,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  humane  spirit  of  our  law,  the 
Courts  were  enjoined  to  construe  this 

•  Burnet,  ii.  6. ;  Van  Citters  to  the  States 
General,  March  ^.  1689;  £ing  William's 
Toleration,  being  an  explanation  of  that 
liberty  of  conscience  which  may  be  expected 
from  His  Majesty's  Declaration,  with  a  Bill 
for  Comprehoision  and  Indulgence,  drawn  up 
in  order  to  an  Act  of  Parliament,  licensed 
March  25. 1689. 
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Act  largely  and  beneficially  for  the 
suppressing  of  dissent  and  for  the 
encouraging  of  informers.  These  se- 
vere statutes  were  not  repealed,  but 
were,  with  many  conditions  and  pre- 
cautions, relaxed.  It  was  provided 
that  every  dissenting  minister  should, 
before  he  exercised  his  function,  profess 
tinder  his  hand  his  belief  in  the  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England,  with  a  few 
exceptions.  The  propositions  to  which 
he  was  not  required  to  assent  were 
these ;  that  the  Church  has  power  to 
r^idate  ceremonies ;  that  the  doctrines 
set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Homilies  are 
sound ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  super- 
stitious or  idolatrous  in  the  ordination 
service.  If  he  declared  himself  a 
Saptist,  he  was  also  excused  from 
afSrming  that  the  baptism  of  infants  is 
a  laudable  practice.  But,  unless  his 
conscience  suffered  him  to  subscribe 
thirty  four  of  the  thirty  nine  Articles, 
and  the  greater  part  of  two  other 
Articles,  he  could  not  preach  without 
incurring  all  the  punishments  which 
the  Cavaliers,  in  the  day  of  their  power 
and  their  vengeance,  had  devised  for 
the  tormenting  and  ruining  of  schisma- 
tical  teachers. 

The  situation  of  the  Quaker  differed 
£rom  that  of  other  dissenters,  and  dif- 
fered for  the  worse.  The  Presbyterian, 
the  Independent^  and  the  Baptist  had 
no  scruple  about  the  Oath  of  Supre- 
macy. But  the  Quaker  refused  to  take 
it,  not  because  he  ol:j^^  to  the  pro- 
position that  foreign  sovereigns  and 
prelates  have  no  jurisdiction  in  Eng- 
land, but  because  his  conscience  would 
not  suffer  him  to  swear  to  any  propo- 
sition whatever.  He  was  therefore 
exposed  to  the  severity  of  part  of  that 
penal  code  which,  long  before  Quaker- 
ism existed,  had  been  enacted  against 
Boman  Catholics  by  the  Parliaments 
of  Elizabeth.  Soon  after  the  Eestora- 
tion,  a  severe  law,  distinct  from  the 
general  law  which  applied  to  all  con- 
venticles, had  been  passed  against 
meetings  of  Quakers.  The  Toleration 
Act  permitted  the  members  of  this 
harmless  sect  to  hold  their  assemblies 
in  peace,  on  condition  of  signing  three 
documents,  a  declaration  against  Tran- 
substantiation,  a  promise  of  fidelity  to 


the  government^  and  a  confession  of 
Christian  beliefl  The  objections  wfaidi 
the  Quaker  had  to  the  Athanasian 
phraseology  had  brought  on  him  tiie 
imputation  of  Socinianism;  and  the 
strong  language  in  which  he  sometimes 
asserted  that  he  derived  his  knowledge 
of  spiritual  things  directly  from  above 
had  raised  a  suspicion  that  he  thoog^t 
lightly  of  the  authority  of  Scripture. 
He  was  therefore  required  to  profan 
his  faith  in  the  divinity  of  the  Son  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  the  inspiti- 
tion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Such  were  the  terms  on  whidi  tlie 
Protestant  Dissenters  of  En^and  were, 
for  the  first  time,  permitted  by  law  to 
worship  God  according  to  their  own 
conscience.  They  were  very  propezfy 
forbidden  to  assemble  with  baned 
doors,  but  were  protected  against  hostile 
intrusion  by  a  clause  which  made  it 
penal  to  enter  a  meeting  house  for  the 
pui^se  of  molesting  the  congregatioD. 

As  if  the  numerous  limitations  and 
precautions  which  have  been  mentioned 
were  insufficient,  it  was  emphatically 
declared  that  the  legislature  did  not 
intend  to  grant  the  smallest  indulgence 
to  any  Papist,  or  to  any  person  iriio 
denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as 
that  doctrine  is  set  forth  in  the  fimna- 
laries  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Of  aU  the  Acts  that  have  ever  been 
passed  by  Parliament,  the  Toleration 
Act  is  pffl^ape  that  which  most  strik- 
ingly illustrates  the  peculiar  vices  and 
the  peculiar  excellences  of  En^ish 
legislation.  The  science  of  Politics 
bears  in  one  respect  a  close  analogy  to 
the  science  of  Mechanics.  The  mathe- 
matician can -easily  demonstrate  that  a 
certain  power,  applied  by  means  of  aoe^ 
tain  lever  or  of  a  certain  system  of  pul- 
leys, will  suffice  to  raise  a  certain  we^^fat 
But  his  demonstration  proceeds  on  the 
supposition  that  the  machinery  is  sodi 
as  no  load  will  bend  or  break.  If  the 
engineer,  who  has  to  lift  a  great  mas 
of  reed  granite  by  the  instrumentality 
of  real  timber  and  real  hemp,  shonld 
absolutely  rely  on  the  propositiois 
which  he  finds  in  treatises  on  Dynamicsy 
and  should  make  no  allowance  for 
the  imperfection  of  his  materials,  his 
whole  apparatus  of  beams,  whaelSy  and 
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ropes  would  soon  come  down  in  rain, 
and,  with  all  his  geometrical  skill,  he 
would  be  found  a  far  inferior  builder 
to  those  painted  barbarians  who,  though 
they  neyer  heard  of  the  parallelogram 
of  forces,  managed  to  pUe  up  Stone- 
henge.  What  the  engineer  is  to  the 
matJ^ematician,  the  active  statesman  is 
to  the  contemplatiye  statesman.  It  is 
indeed  most  important  that  legislators 
and  administrators  should  be  versed 
in  the  philosophy  of  government,  as  it 
is  most  important  that  the  architect, 
who  has  to  fix  an  obelisk  on  its  pedes- 
tal, or  to  hang  a  tubular  bridge  over  an 
estuaiy,  should  be  versed  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  equilibriimi  and  motion.  But, 
as  he  who  has  actually  to  build  must 
bear  in  mind  many  things  never  noticed 
by  D'Alembert  and  Euler,  so  must  he 
who  has  actually  to  govern  be  perpetu- 
ally guided  by  considerations  to  which 
no  allusion  can  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  Adam  Smith  or  Jeremy  Bentham. 
The  perfect  lawgiver  is  a  just  temper 
between  the  mere  man  of  theory,  who 
can  see  nothing  but  general  principles, 
and  the  mere  man  of  business,  who 
can  see  nothing  but  particular  circum- 
stances. Of  mwgivers  in  whom  the 
speculative  element  has  prevailed  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  practical,  the  world 
bas  during  the  last  eighty  years  been 
singularly  fruitful.  To  meir  wisdom 
Europe  and  America  have  owed  scores 
of  abortive  constitutions,  scores  of  con- 
stitutions which  have  lived  just  long 
enough  to  make  a  miserable  noise,  and 
have  then  gone  off  in  convulsions.  But 
in  English  legislation  the  practical  ele- 
ment has  always  predominated,  and  not 
seldom  unduly  j^edominated,  over  the 
speculative.  To  think  nothing  of  sym- 
metry and  much  of  convenience ;  never 
to  remove  an  anomaly  merely  because  it 
is  an  anomaly ;  never  to  innovate  ex- 
cept when  some  grievance  is  felt;  never 
to  innovate  except  so  far  as  to  get  rid 
of  the  grievance ;  never  to  lay  down 
(my  proposition  of  wider  extent  than 
the  particular  case  for  which  it  is 
necessary  to  provide;  these  are  the 
ndes  which  have,  from  the  age  of  John 
to  the  age  of  Victoria,  generally  guided 
the  deliberations  of  our  two  hundred 
and  fifty  Parliaments.     Our  national 


distaste  for  whatever  is  abstract  in 
political  science  amounts  undoubtedly 
to  a  fault.  Yet  it  is,  perhaps,  a  fault 
on  the  right  side.  That  we  have  been 
far  too  slow  to  improve  our  laws  must 
be  admitted.  But,  though  in  other 
countries  there  may  have  occasionally 
been  more  rapid  progress,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  name  any  other  ooimtry  in 
which  there  has  been  so  little  retro- 
gression. 

The  Toleration  Act  approaches  very 
near  to  the  idea  of  a  great  English 
law.  To  a  jurist,  versed  in  the  theory 
of  legislation,  but  not  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  temper  of  the  sects 
and  parties  into  which  the  nation  was 
divided  at  the  time  of  the  Bevolution, 
that  Act  would  seem  to  be  a  mere 
chaos  of  absurdities  and  contradictions. 
It  will  not  bear  to  be  tried  by  sound 
general  principles.  Nay,  it  will  not 
bear  to  be  tried  by  any  principle, 
sound  or  unsound.  The  sound  prin- 
ciple undoubtedly  is,  that  mero  theolo- 
gical error  ought  not  to  be  punished  by 
the  civil  magistrate.  This  principle 
the  Toleration  Act  not  only  does  not 
recognise,  but  positively  disclaims. 
Not  a  single  one  of  the  cruel  laws 
enacted  against  nonconformists  by  the 
Tudors  or  the  Stuarts  is  repealed.  Per- 
secution continues  to  be  the  general 
rule.  Toleration  is  the  exception.  Nor 
is  this  aU.  The  freedom  which  is  given 
to  conscience  is  given  in  the  most  ca- 
pricious manner.  A  Quaker,  by  making 
a  declaration  of  faith  in  general  terms, 
obtains  the  full  benefit  of  the  Act  with- 
OVA  signing  one  of  the  thir^  nine 
Articles.  An  Independent  minister, 
who  is  perfectly  wiUing  to  make  the 
declaration  required  from  the  Quaker, 
but  who  has  doubts  about  six  or  seven 
of  the  Articles,  remains  still  subject  to 
the  penal  laws.  Howe  is  liable  to 
punishment  if  he  preaches  before  he 
has  solemnly  declared  his  assent  to  the 
Anglican  doctrine  touching  the  Eucha- 
rist. Penn,  who  altogether  rejects  the 
Eucharist,  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  preach 
without  making  any  declaration  what- 
ever on  the  subject 

These  are  some  of  the  obvious  faults 
which  must  strike  every  person  who 
examines  the  Toleration  Act  by  that 
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standard  of  just  reason  which  is  the 
same  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages. 
But  these  very  faults  may  perhaps  ap- 
pear to  be  merits,  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  passions  and  preju- 
dices of  those  for  whom  the  Toleration 
Act  was  framed.  This  law,  abounding 
with  contradictions  which  every  smat- 
terer  in  political  philosophy  can  detect, 
did  what  a  law  £nuned  by  the  utmost 
skill  of  the  greatest  masters  of  political 
philosophy  might  have  failed  to  do. 
That  the  provisions  which  have  been 
recapitulated  are  cumbrous,  puerile, 
inconsistent  with  each  other,  incon- 
sistent with  the  true  theory  of  religious 
liberty,  must  be  acknowledged.  All 
that  can  be  said  in  their  defence  is 
this ;  that  they  removed  a  vast  mass  of 
evil  without  shocking  a  vast  mass  of 
prejudice;  that  the^  put  an  end,  at 
once  and  for  ever,  without  one  division 
in  either  House  of  Parliament,  without 
one  riot  in  the  streets,  with  scarcely 
one  audible  murmur  even  from  the 
classes  most  deeply  tainted  with  bigotry, 
to  a  persecution  which  had  raged  dur- 
ing lovLT  generations,  which  had  broken 
innumerable  hearts,  which  had  made 
innumerable  firesides  desolate,  which 
had  filled  the  prisons  with  men  of  whom 
the  world  was  not  worthy,  which  had 
driven  thousands  of  those  honest,  dili- 
gent, and  godfearing  yeomen  and  arti- 
sans, who  are  the  true  strength  of  a 
nation,  to  seek  a  refuge  beyond  the 
ocean  among  the  wigwams  of  red  In- 
dians and  the  lairs  of  panthers.  Such 
u  defence,  however  weak  it  may  appear 
to  some  shallow  speculators,  will  pro- 
bably be  thought  complete  by  states- 
men. 

The  English,  in  1689,  were  by  no 
means  disposed  to  admit  the  doctrine 
that  religious  error  ou^ht  to  \>e  left  un- 
punished. That  doctrine  was  just  then 
more  unpopular  than  it  had  ever  been. 
For  it  had,  only  a  few  months  before, 
been  hypocriti<»lly  put  forward  as  a 
pretext  for  persecuting  the  Established 
Church,  for  trampling  on  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  realm,  for  confiscat- 
ing freeholds,  for  treating  as  a  crime 
the  modest  exercise  of  the  right  of 
petition.  If  a  bill  had  then  been  drawn 
np   granting  entire  freedom  of   con- 


science to  all  Protestants,  it  may  be 
confidently  affirmed  that  Nottingham 
would  never  have  introduced  such  a 
bill ;  that  all  the  bishops,  Burnet  in- 
cluded, would  have  voted  against  it ; 
that  it  would  have .  been  denoonoed, 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  frvm  ten  thou- 
sand pulpits,  as  an  insult  to  God  and 
to  aU  Christian  men,  and  as  a  Hcense 
to  the  worst  heretics  and  blasphemen ; 
that  it  would  have  been  condemned 
almost  as  vehemently  by  Bates  and 
Baxter  as  by  Ken  and  Sherlock ;  that 
it  would  have  been  burned  by  the  mob 
in  half  the  market  places  of  England ; 
that  it  would  never  have  become  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  that  it  would  hare 
made  the  very  name  of  toleration  odious 
during  many  years  to  the  majority  of 
the  people.  And  yet,  if  such  a  bill 
had  been  passed,  what  would  it  hare 
effected  beyond  what  was  effected  by 
the  Toleration  Act? 

It  is  true  that  the  Toleration  Act 
recognised  persecution  as  the  rule,  and 
granted  liberty  of  conscience  only  as 
the  exception.  But  it  is  equally  tme 
that  the  rule  remained  in  force  only 
against  a  few  hundreds  of  Protestant 
diissenters,  and  that  the  benefit  of  the 
exceptions  extended  to  himdreds  of 
thousands. 

It  is  true  that  it  was  in  theory  absurd 
to  make  Howe  sign  thirty  four  or  thirty 
five  of  the  Anglican  Articles  before  he 
could  preach,  and  to  let  Penn  preach 
without  signing  one  of  those  ivticles. 
But  it  is  equally  tme  that,  under  this 
arrangement,  both  Howe  and  Penn  got 
as  entire  liberty  to  preach  as  they  ooold 
have  had  under  the  most  philosoi^ueal 
code  that  Beccaria  or  Jefferson  coaM 
have  framed. 

The  progress  of  the  bill  was  easy. 
Only  one  amendment  of  grave  import- 
ance was  proposed.  Some  zeabns 
churchmen  in  the  Commons  suggested 
that  it  might  be  de^rable  to  grant  the 
toleration  only  for  a  term  of  seren 
years,  and  thus  to  bind  over  the  n(Ui- 
conformists  to  good  behaviour.  Bat 
this  suggestion  was  so  unfavourably 
received  that  those  who  made  it  diu 
not  venture  to  divide  the  House.* 

•  Coixunons*  Joumala,  May  17. 1689. 
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The  King  gave  his  consent  with 
hearty  satisfaction:  the  bill  became 
law ;  and  the  Puritan  divines  thronged 
to  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  every  county 
to  swear  and  sign".  Many  of  them  pro- 
bably professed  their  assent  to  the 
Articles  with  some  tacit  reservations. 
But  the  tender  conscience  of  Baxter 
would  not  suffer  him  to  qualify,  till  he 
had  put  on  record  an  explanation  of 
the  sense  in  which  he  understood  every 
proposition  which  seemed  to  him  to 
admit  of  misconstruction.  The  instru- 
ment delivered  by  him  to  the  Court 
before  which  he  took  the  oaths  is  still 
extant,  and  contains  two  passages  of 
peculiar  interest.  He  declared  that  his 
approbation  of  the  Athanasian  Creed 
was  confined  to  that  part  which  was 
properly  a  Creed,  and  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  express  any  assent  to  the 
damnatory  clauses.  He  also  declared 
that  he  did  not,  by  signing  the  article 
which  anathematises  all  who  main- 
tain that  there  is  any  other  salva- 
tion than  through  Christ,  mean  to 
condemn  those  who  entertain  a  hope 
that  sincere  and  virtuous  unbelievers 
may  be  admitted  to  partake  in  the 
benefits  of  Redemption.  Many  of  the 
dissenting  clergy  of  London  expressed 
their  concurrence  in  these  charitable 
sentiments.* 

The  history  of  the  Comprehension 
Th«  Com  -^^^  presents  a  remarkable  con- 
prehen.  '  trast  to  the  history  of  the 
.ion  Bill.  Toleration  Bill.  The  two  bills 
had  a  common  origin,  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  a  common  object  They  were 
framed  at  the  same  time,  and  laid  aside 
at  the  same  time  :  they  sank  together 
into  oblivion ;  and  they  were,  after  the 
lapse  of  several  years,  again  brought 
together  before  the  world.  Both  were 
laid  by  the  same  peer  on  the  table  of 
the  Upper  House  ;  and  .  both  were 
referred  to  the  same  select  committee. 
But  it  soon  began  to  appear  that  they 
would  have  widely  different  fetes.  The 
Comprehension  Bill  was  indeed  a  neater 
specimen  of  legislative  workmanship 
than  the  Toleration  Bill,  but  was  not, 
like  the  Toleration  Bill,  adapted  to  the 

*  Sense  of  the  subscsribed  articles  by  the 
Mlniaters  of  London,  1690  ;  Calamy's  Histori- 
cal Additions  to  Baxter's  Life. 


wants,  the  feelings,  and  the  prejudices 
of  the  existing  generation.  Accord- 
ingly, while  the  Toleration  Bill  found 
support  in  all  quarters,  the  Comprehen- 
sion Bill  was  attacked  from  all  quarters, 
and  was  at  last  coldly  and  languidly 
defended  even  by  those  who  had  intro- 
duced it.  About  the  same  time  at  which 
the  Toleratipn  Bill  became  law  with 
the  general  concurrence  of  public  men, 
the  Comprehension  BiU  was,  with  a 
concurrence  not  less  general,  suffered 
to  drop.  The  Toleration  Bill  still  ranks 
among  those  great  statutes  which  are 
epochs  in  jotjt  constitutional  history. 
The  Comprehension  Bill  is  forgotten. 
No  collector  of  antiquities  has  thought 
it  worth  preserving.  A  single  copy, 
the  same  which  Nottingham  presented 
to  the  Peers,  is  still  among  our  parlia- 
mentary records,  but  has  been  seen  by 
only  two  or  three  persons  now  living. 
It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  that,  in 
this  copy,  almost  the  whole  history  of 
the  Bill  can  be  read.  In  spite  of  can- 
cellations and  interlineations,  the  ori- 
ginal words  can  easily  be  distinguished 
from  those  which  were  inserted  in  the 
committee  or  on  the  report.* 

The  first  clause,  as  it  stood  when  the 
bill  was  introduced,  dispensed  all  the 
ministers  of  the  Established  Chiirch 
from  the  necessity  of  subscribing  the 
Thirty  nine  Articles.  For  the  Articles 
was  substituted  a  Declaration  which 
ran  thus;  "I  do  approve  of  the  doc- 
trine and  worship  and  government  of 
the  Church  of  England  by  law  estab- 
lished, as  containing  all  things  neces- 
sary to  salvation ;  and  I  promise,  in  the 
exercise  of  my  ministry,  to  preach 
and  practise  according  thereunto." 
Another  clause  granted  similar  indul- 
gence to  the  members  of  the  two  uni- 
versities. , 

Then  it  was  provided  that  any  minis- 
ter who  had  been  ordained  after  the 
Presbyterian  fashion   might,   without 

»  The  bill  will  be  found  among  the  Archives 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  strange  that  tliis 
vast  collection  of  important  documents  should 
have  been  altogether  neglected,  even  by  our 
most  exact  and  diligent  historians.  It  was 
opened  to  me  by  one  of  the  most  valued  of  my 
friends,  Mr.  John  Lefevre ;  and  my  researches 
were  greatly  assisted  by  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Thorns. 
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reordination,  acquire  all  the  privileges 
of  a  priest  of  the  Established  Church. 
He  must,  however,  be  admitted  to  his 
new  functions  by  the  imposition  of  the 
hands  of  a  bishop,  who  was  to  pro- 
nounce the  following  form  of  words: 
"Take  thou  authority  to  preach  the 
word  of  God,  and  a(uninister  the  sa- 
craments, and  to  perform  all  other 
ministerial  offices  in  the  Church  of 
Inland."  The  person  thus  admitted 
was  to  be  capable  of  holding  any  rec- 
tory or  vicarage  in  the  kingdom. 

Then  followed  clauses  providing  that 
a  clergyman  might,  except  in  a  few 
churches  of  pectdiar  dignity,  wear  the 
surplice  or  not  as  he  thought  fit,  that 
the  sign  of  the  cross  might  be  omitted 
in  baptism,  that  children  might  be 
christened,  if  such  were  the  wish  of 
their  parents,  without  god&thers  or 
godmothers,  and  that  persons  who  had 
a  scruple  about  receiving  the  Eucharist 
kneeling  might  receive  it  sitting. 

The  concluding  clause  was  drawn  in 
the  form  of  a  petition.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  the  two  Houses  should  re- 
quest the  King  and  Queen  to  issue  a 
commission  empowering  thirty  divines 
of  the  Established  Church  to  revise  the 
liturgy,  the  canons,  and  the  constitution 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  to  re- 
commend such  alterations  as  might  on 
inquiry  appear  to  be  desirable. 

The  bill  went  smoothly  through  the 
first  stages.  Compton,  who,  since  San- 
croft  had  shut  hinuself  up  at  Lambeth, 
was  virtually  Primate,  supported  Not- 
tingham with  ardour.*  In  the  com- 
mittee, however,  it  appeared  that  there 
was  a  strong  body  of  churchmen,  who 
were  as  obstinately  determined  not  to 
give  up  a  single  word  or  form  as  if 
they  had  thought  that  prayers  were  no 
prayers  if  read  without  the  surplice, 
that  a  babe  could  be  no  Christian  if 
not  marked  with  the  cross,  that  bread 

*  Among  the  Tanner  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  is  a  very  carious  letter  from  Compton 
to  Sancroft,  abont  the  Toleration  Bill  and  the 
Comprehension  Bill.  "  These,"  says  Compton, 
'*  are  two  great  works  in  which  the  being  of 
oar  Church  is  concerned  :  and  I  hope  you  will 
send  to  the  House  for  copies.  For  though  we 
are  under  a  conquest,  Qod  has  givrai  usfiAvour 
in  the  eyes  of  our  rulers ;  and  we  may  keep 
our  Church  if  we  will."  Bancroft  seems  to 
have  returned  no  answer. 


and  wine  could  be  no  memorials  of  re- 
demption or  Tehides  of  grace  if  not 
received  on  bended  knee.  Why,  these 
persons  asked,  was  the  docile  and  afifec- 
tionate  son  of  the  Church  to  be  dis- 
gusted by  seeing  the  irreverent  practices 
of  a  oonventide  introduced  into  her 
mi^estic  choirs  ?  Why  should  his  M- 
ings,  his  prejudices,  if  prejudices  thej 
were,  be  less  considered  thsm  the  whim 
of  schismatics  ?  I^  as  Burnet  and  men 
like  Burnet  were  never  weary  of  repeat- 
ing, indulgence  was  due  to  a  weak 
brotiier,  was  it  less  due  to  the  brother 
whose  weakness  consisted  in  the  exeen 
of  his  love  for  an  anddnt^  a  decent,  t 
beautiful  ritual,  associated  in  his  ima- 
gination &om  childhood  with  all  thtt 
is  most  sublime  and  endearing,  than  to 
him  whose  morose  and  litigious  ndad 
was  always  devising  Mvoloua  objectiooB 
to  innocent  and  salutary  usages  ?  But) 
in  truth,  the  scrupulosity  of  the  Puritan 
was  not  that  sort  of  scrupulosity  iHiidi 
the  Apostle  had  commanded  believen 
to  respect  It  sprang,  not  tK>m  moAiA 
tenderness  of  conscience,  but  £n>m  oen- 
soriousness  and  spiritual  pride;  and 
none  who  had  stucUed  the  New  Testa- 
ment could  have  failed  to  observe  that, 
while  we  are  charged  carefully  to  avdd 
whatever  may  give  scandal  to  the  feeble, 
we  are  taught  by  divine  precept  and 
example  to  make  no  concession  to  the 
supercilious  and  undiaritable  FhariseeL 
Was  every  thin^  which  was  not  of  the 
essence  of  religion  to  be  given  up  as 
soon  as  it  became  impleasing  to  a  knot 
of  zealots  whose  heads  had  l^en  turned 
by  conceit  and  the  love  of  novelly? 
Painted  glass,  music,  holidays,  fait 
days,  were  not  of  the  essence  of  rdi- 
gion.  Were  the  windows  of  Einsft 
College  chapel  to  be  broken  at  the  de- 
mand of  one  set  of  fanatics?  Was 
the  organ  of  Exeter  to  be  silenced  to 
please  another  ?  Were  idl  the  village 
beUs  to  be  mute  because  Tribnk- 
tion  Wholesome  and  Deacon  Ananitf 
thou^t  them  profuie?  Was  Christ- 
mas no  longer  to  be  a  day  of  rejoicing? 
Was  Passion  week  no  longer  to  be  a 
season  of  humiliation  ?  These  changve^ 
it  is  true,  were  not  yet  proposed.  Bat 
if,  —so  the  High  Churchmen  reasoned, 
— we  once  admit  that  what  is  haimle« 
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and  edifying  is  to  be  given  up  because 
it  offends  some  narrow  understandings 
and  some  gloomy  tem^^ers,  where  are 
we  to  stop?  And  is  it  not  probable 
that)  by  thus  attempting  to  heal  one 
schism,  we  ma^  cause  another?  All 
those  tilings  which  the  Puritans  regard 
as  the  blemishes  of  the  Church  are  by 
a  large  part  of  the  population  reckoned 
among  her  attractions.  May  she  not^ 
in  ceasing  to  give  scandal  to  a  few  sour 

Erecisians,  cease  also  to  influence  the 
earts  of  many  who  now  delight  in  her 
ordinances?  Is  it  not  to  be  appre- 
hended that,  for  every  proselvte  whom 
she  allures  from  the  meeting  nouse,  ten 
of  her  old  disciples  may  turn  away 
from  her  maimed  rights  and  dismantled 
temples,  and  that  these  new  sepeiatists 
may  either  form  themselves  into  a  sect 
far  more  formidable  than  the  sect  which 
we  are  now  seeking  to  conciliate,  or 
may,  in  the  violence  of  their  disgust 
at  a  cold  and  ignoble  worship,  be 
tempted  to  join  in  the  solenui  and  gor- 
geous idolatry  of  Home  ? 

It  is  remarkable  that  those  who  held 
this  language  were  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  contend  for  the  doctrinal 
Articles  of  the  Church.  The  truth  is 
that^  from  the  time  of  James  the  Firsts 
that  great  party  which  has  been  pecu- 
liarly zealous  for  the  Anglican  polity 
and  the  Anglican  ritual  has  always 
leaned  strongly  towards  Arminianism, 
and  has  therefore  never  been  much 
attached  to  a  confession  of  faith  framed 
by  reformers  who,  on  questions  of  meta- 
physical divinity,  generally  agreed  with 
Calvin.  One  of  the  characteristic 
marks  of  that  party  is  the  disposition 
which  it  has  always  shown  to  appeal, 
on  points  of  dogmatic  theology,  rather 
to  tJio  Liturgy,  which  was  derived  from 
Home,  than  to  the  Articles  and  Homi- 
lies, which  were  derived  from  Geneva. 
The  Calvinistic  members  of  the  Church, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  always  main- 
tained that  her  deliberate  judgment  on 
such  points  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
found  in  an  Article  or  a  Homily  than 
in  an  ejaculation  of  penitence  or  a  hymn 
of  thanksgiving.  It  does  not  appear 
that^  in  the  debates  on  the  Comprehen- 
sion Bill,  a  single  High  Churchman 
raised  his  voice  against  &e  clause  which 


relieved  the  clergy  from  the  necessity 
of  subscribing  the  Articles,  and  of  de- 
claring the  doctrine  contained  in  the 
Homilies  to  be  sound.  Nay,  the  Decla- 
ration, which,  in  the  original  draught, 
was  substituted  for  the  Articles,  was 
much  softened  down  on  the  report.  As 
the  clause  finally  stood,  the  ministers 
of  the  Church  were  required,  not  to 
profess  that  they  approved  of  her  doc- 
trine, but  merely  to  acknowledge,  what 
probably  few  Baptists^  Quakers,  or 
Unitarians  would  den^,  that  her  doc- 
trine contained  all  thmgs  necessary  to 
salvation.  Had  the  bill  become  law, 
the  only  people  in  the  kingdom  who 
would  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
signing  the  Articles  would  have  been 
the  dissenting  preachers.* 

The  easy  manner  in  which  the  zealous 
friends  of  the  Church  gave  up  her  con- 
fession of  fEiith  presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  spirit  with  which  they 
struggled  for  her  polity  and  her  ritual 
The  diause  which  admitted  Presbyterian 
ministers  to    hold    benefices   without 

X'scopal  ordination  was  rejected  The 
use  which  permitted  scrupulous  per- 
sons to  communicate  sitting  very  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  same  fate.  In  the 
Committee  it  was  struck  out,  and,  on 
the  report,  was  with  great  difficulty 
restored.  The  majority  of  peers  in 
the  House  was  against  the  proposed 
indulgence,  and  the  scale  was  but  just 
turned  by  the  proxies. 

But  by  this  time  it  began  to  appear 
that  the  biU  which  the  High  Church- 
men were  so  keenly  assailing  was 
menaced  by  dangers  from  a  very  dif- 
ferent quarter.  The  same  considera- 
tions which  had  induced  Nottingham 
to  support  a  comprehension  made 
comprehension  an  object  of  dread  and 
aversion  to  a  large  body  of  dissenters. 
The  truth  is  that  the  tune  for  such  a 
scheme  had  gone  by.  If^  a  himdred 
years  earlier,  when  the  division  in  the 
Protestant  body  was  recent,  Elizabe^ 
had  been  so  wise  as  to  abstain  from 
requiring  the  observance  of  a  few  forms 
which  a  large  part  of  her  subjects  con- 

•  The  distaste  of  the  High  Churchman  for 
the  Articles  is  the  subject  of  a  curious  pam- 
phlet published  in  1689,  and  entitled  a  Dialogue 
between  Timothy  and  Titoa. 
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sidered  as  Popish,  she  might  perhaps 
have   averted  those  fearful  calamities 
which,   forty  years   after  her    death, 
aflaicted  the  Church.    But  the  general 
tendency  of  schism  is  to  widen.     Had 
Leo  the   Tenth,  when  the    exactions 
and  impostures  of  the  Pardoners  first 
roused    the    indignation    of   Saxony, 
corrected  those  evil  practices  with  a 
\ngorous   hand,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  Luther  would  have  died  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church  of  Rome.    But 
the  opportunity  was  suffered  to  escape; 
and,   when,   a    few    years    later,   the 
Vatican  would  gladly  have  purchased 
peace  by  yielding  the  original  subject 
of   quarrel,    the    original    subject    of 
quarrel  was    almost  forgotten.      The 
inquiring  spirit  which  had  been  roused 
by  a^  single  abuse  had  discovered  or 
imagined   a    thousand :    controversies 
engendered   controversies:    every   at- 
tempt that  was  made  to  accommodate 
one  dispute  ended  by  producing  ano- 
ther; and  at  length  a  G-eneral  Council, 
which,  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
distemper,  had  been  supposed  to  be  an 
infallible  remedy,  made  the  case  utterly 
hopeless.     In  this  respect,  as  in  many 
others,  the  history  of   Puritanism  in 
England  bears  a  close  analogy  to  the 
history  of  Protestantism  in  Europe. 
The  Parliament  of  1689  could  no  more 
put  an  end  to  nonconformity  by  tole- 
rating a  garb  or  a  posture  than  the 
Doctors  of  Trent  could  have  reconciled 
the  Teutonic  nations  to  the  Papacy  by 
regulating  the  sale  of  indulgences.     In 
the  sixteenth  century  Quakerism  was 
unknown ;    and  there  was  not  in  the 
■t^rhole  realm  a  single  congregation  of 
Independents  or  Baptists.   At  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  the  Independents, 
Baptists,  and  Quakers  were  probably  a 
majority  of  the  dissenting  body;  and 
these  sects  could  not  be  gained  over  on 
any  terms  which   the  lowest  of  Low 
Churchmen  would  have  been  willing  to 
offer.     The  Independent  held  that  a 
national    Church,    governed    by    any 
central  authority  whatever,  Pope,  Pa- 
triarch, King,  Bishop,  or  Synod,  was 
an  unscriptural  institution,  and  that 
every  congregation  of  believers  was, 
Tmder  Christ,  a  sovereign  society;    The 
Baptist  was  even  more  irreclaimable 


than  the  Independent^  and  the  Quaker 
even    more    irreclaimable    than    the 
Baptist.     Concessions,  therefore,  which 
would  once  have  extinguished  noncon- 
formity, would  not  now  satisfy  even 
one  half  of  the  nonconformists ;  and  it 
was  the  obvious  interest  of  every  non- 
conformist whom  no  concession  would 
satisfy  that  none  of  his  brethren  should 
be   satisfied.      The  more   liberal  the 
terms   of  comprehension,    the  greater 
was  the  alarm  of  every  separatist  who 
knew  that  he   could,  in    no  case,  be 
comprehended.    There  was  but  slender 
hope  that    the    dissenters,    unbroken 
and  acting  as  one  man,  would  be  able 
to   obtain  from    the    legislature   full 
admission  to  civil  privileges;  and  all 
hope  of  obtaining  such  admission  must 
be  relinquished  if  Nottingham  should, 
by  the  help  of  some  weUmeaning  but 
shortsighted  friends   of   religious   li- 
berty, be   enabled   to   accomplish  his 
design.    If  his  biU  passed,  there  would 
doubtless  be  a  considerable  defection 
from  the  dissenting  body ;  and  every 
defection  must  be  severely  felt  by  a 
class  already  outnumbered,  depressed, 
and  struggling  against  powerM  ene- 
mies.    Every  proselyte   too   must  be 
reckoned  twice  over,  as  a  loss  to  the 
party  which  was  even  now  too  weak, 
and  as  a  gain  to  the  party  which  was 
even  now  too  strong.     The  Church  was 
but  top  well  able  to   hold   her  own 
against  all  the  sect-s  in  the  kingdom ; 
and,  if  those  sects  were  to  be  thinned 
by  a  large  desertion,  and  the  Church 
strengthened  by  a  large  reinforcement, 
it  was  plain  that  all  chance  of  obtain- 
ing any  relaxation  of  the   Test  Act 
would  be  at  an  end ;  and  it  was  but 
too  probable  that  the  Toleration  Act 
might  not  long  remain  unrepealed. 

Even  those  Presbyterian  ministers 
whose  scruples  the  Comprehension  Bill 
was  especially  intended  to  remove  were 
by  no  means  unanimous  in  wishing  it 
to  pass.    The  ablest  and  most  eloquent 
preachers  among  them  had,  since  the 
Declaration  of   Indulgence    had   ap- 
peared, been  very  agreeably  settled  in 
the  capital  and  in  other  large  towns, 
and  were  now  about  to  enjoy,  under 
the  sure  guarantee  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  toleration  which,  tmder  the 
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Dedaration  of  Indulgence,  had  been 
illicit  and  precarions.  The  situation 
of  these  men  was  such  as  the  great 
majority  of  the  divines  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  might  well  envy. 
Few  indeed  of  the  parochial  clergy 
were  so  abundantly  supplied  with 
comforts  as  the  favourite  orator  of  a 
great  assembly  of  nonconformists  in 
the  City.  The  voluntary  contributions 
of  his  wealthy  hearers,  Aldermen  and 
Deputies,  West  India  merchants  and 
Turkey  merchants.  Wardens  of  the 
Company  of  Fishmongers  and  War- 
dens of  the  Company  of  Goldsmiths, 
enabled  him  to  become  a  landowner  or 
a  mortgagee.  The  best  broadcloth 
from  Blackwell  Hall,  and  the  best 
poultry  from  Leadenhall  Market,  were 
frequently  left  at  his  door.  His  in- 
fluence over  his  flock  was  immense. 
Scarcely  any  member  of  a  congregation 
of  separatists  entered  into  a  partner- 
ship, married  a  daughter,  put  a  son 
out  as  apprentice,  or  gave  his  vote  at 
an  election,  without  consulting  his 
^iritual  guide.  On  all  political  and 
literary  questions  the  minister  was  the 
oracle  of  his  own  circle.  It  was  popu- 
larly remarked,  during  many  years, 
that  an  eminent  dissenting  minister 
had  only  to  determine  whether  he 
would  make  his  son  an  attorney  or  a 
physician ;  for  that  the  attorney  was 
sure  to  have  clients  and  the  physician 
to  have  patients.  While  a  waiting 
woman  was  generally  considered  as  a 
help  meet  for  a  chaplain  in  holy  orders 
of  the  Established  Church,  the  widows 
and  daughters  of  opulent  citizens  were 
supposed  to  belong  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner to  nonconformist  pastors.  One  of 
the  great  Presbyterian  Babbies,  there- 
fore, might  well  doubt  whether,  in  a 
worldly  view,  he  should  be  a  gainer  by 
a  comprehension.  He  might  indeed 
hold  a  rectoiy  or  a  vicarage,  when  he 
could  get  one.  But  in  the  meantime 
he  would  be  destitute:  his  meeting 
house  woidd  be  closed:  his  congrega- 
tion would  be  dispersed  among  the 
parish  churches:  if  a  benefice  were 
Dcstowed  on  him,  it  would  probably  be 
a  very  slender  compensation  for  the 
income  wb'ch  he  had  lost.  Nor  could 
he  hope  to  have,  as  a  minister  of  the 
▼OL.  n. 


Anglican  Church,  the  authority  and 
dignity  which  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 
He  would  always,  by  a  Iftrgo  portion 
of  the  members  of  that  Church,  be 
regarded  as  a  deserter.  He  might 
therefore,  on  fhe  whole,  very  naturally 
wish  to  be  left  where  he  was.  * 

There  was  consequently  a  division 
in  the  Whig  party.  One  section  of 
that  party  was  for  relieving  the  dissen- 
ters from  the  Test  Act,  and  giving 
up  the  Comprehension  Bill.  Another 
section  was  for  pushing  forward  the 
Comprehension  Bill,  and  postponing  to 
a  more  convenient  time  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Test  Act.  The  effect  of  this 
division  among  the  friends  of  religious 
liberty  was  that  the  High  Churchmen, 
though  a  minority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  not  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  were  able  to  oppose 
with  success  both  the  reforms  which 
they  dreaded.  The  Comprehension  Bill 
was  not  passed ;  and  the  Test  Act  was 
not  repealed. 

Just  at  the  moment  when  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Test  and  the  question  of 
the  Comprehension  became  complicated 
together  in  a  manner  which  might  well 
perplex  an  enlightened  and  honest  poli- 
tician, both  questions  became  compli- 

*  Tom  Brown  says,  in  his  scurrilous  way, 
of  the  Presbyterian  divines  of  that  time,  that 
their  preachmg  **  brings  in  money,  and  money 
buys  land ;  and  land  is  an  amnsement  they 
all  desdre,  in  spite  of  their  hypocritical  cant. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  quarterly  contributions, 
there  would  ,be  no  longer  schism  or  separa- 
tion." He  asks  how  it  can  be  imagined  that, 
while  "  they  are  maintained  like  gentlemen  by 
the  breach,  they  will  ever  preach  up  healing 
doctrines?*' — Brown's  Amusements,  Serious 
and  Comical.  Some  curious  instances  of  the 
inflnenoe  ezerdsed  by  the  chief  dissenting 
ministers  may  be  found  in  Hawkins's  Life  of 
Johnson.  In  the  Journal  of  the  retired  citizen 
(Spectator,  817.)  Addison  has  indulged  in 
some  exquisite  pleasantry  on  this  subject. 
The  Mr.  Nisby  whose  opinions  about  the 
peace,  the  Grand  Yizier,  and  laoed  coffee,  are 
quoted  with  so  much  respect,  and  who  is  so 
well  r^^ed  with  marrow  bones,  ox  cheek, 
and  a  bottle  of  Brooks  and  Hellier,  was  Jobn 
Neebit,  a  highly  popular  preacher,  who,  about 
the  time  of  the  Bevolution,  became  pastor  of 
a  dissenting  C0DgT^;ation  in  Hare  Court,  Al- 
dersgate  Street.  In  Wilson's  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Dissenting  Churches  and  Meet- 
ing Houses  in  London,  Westminster,  and 
Southwark,  will  be  found  several  instances  of 
nonconformist  preadiers  who,  about  this  time, 
made  handsome  fortunes,  generally,  it  should 
seem,  by  marriage. 
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oated  with  a  third  qUABtion  of  grave 
importance. 

The  ancient  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
Tb«  bHi  supremacy  contained  some  ex- 
Sn***.  pJ^ssions  which  had  always 
o»nfsof*  been  disliked  by  the  Whigs, 
iSd^uprt  and  other  ex^essions  which 
»»c^  Tories,  honestly  attached  to  the 
new  settlement,  thought  inapplicable 
to  princes  who  had  not  the  hereditary 
right.  The  Convention  had  therefore, 
while  the  throne  was  still  vacant,  &amed 
those  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy 
by  which  we  still  testify  our  loyalty 
to  our  Sovereign.  By  the  Act  which 
turned  the  Convention  into  a  Parlia- 
ment, the  members  of  both  Houses  were 
required  to  take  the  new  oaths.  As  to 
other  persons  in  public  trust,  it  was 
hard  to  say  how  the  law  stood.  One 
form  of  words  was  eiy'oined  by  statutes, 
regularly  passed,  and  not  yet  regularly 
abrogated.  A  difierent  form  was  en- 
joined by  the  Declaration  of  Bight,  an 
instrument  which  was  indeed  revolu- 
tionary and  irregular,  but  which  might 
well  be  thought  equal  in  authority  to 
any  statute.  The  practice  was  in  as 
much  confusion  as  the  law.  It  was 
therefore  felt  to  be  necessary  that  the 
legislature  should,  without  delay,  pa£s 
an  Act  abolishing  the  old  oaths,  and 
determining  when  and  by  w5iom  the 
new  oaths  should  be  taken. 

The  bill  which  settled  this  important 
question  orrginated  in  the  Upper  House. 
As  to  most  of  the  provisions  tiiere  was 
little  room  for  dispute.  It  was  unani- 
mously agreed  that  no  person  should, 
at  any  fhture  time,  be  admitted  to  any 
office,  civil,  military,  ecdbsiafitical,  or 
academieal,  without  taking  the  oaths  to 
William  and  Mary.  It  was  also  unani- 
mously agreed  that  every  person  who 
already  held  any  civil  or  military  office 
should  be  gected  from  it»  unless  he 
took  the  oaths  on  or  before  the  first  of 
August  1689.  But  the  starongest  pas- 
sions of  both  parties  were  excited  by 
the  question  whether  persons  who  al- 
ready possessed  eodesiai^ioal  or  aca- 
demical offices  shoxdd  be  required  to 
swear  fealty  to  the  King  and  Queen  on 
pain  of  deprivation.  None  could  say 
what  might  be  the  effect  of  a  law  en- 
joining aU  the  members  of  a  great,  a 


powerftil,  a  sacred  fffofessian  to  naki^ 
under  the  most  soLshui  sanctioD  of  re- 
ligion, a  declaration  which  might  ba 
plausiUy  represented  as  a  forxnal  re- 
cantation of  all  that  they  had  been 
writing  and  preaching  during  many 
years.  The  Primate  and  some  of  the 
most  Mninent  Bish<^  had  already  ab- 
sented themselves  frcmi  Parliament,  and 
would  doubtless  relinquish  their  palaen 
and  revenues,  rather  than  acknowledge 
the  new  Sovereigns.  The  example  of 
these  great  prelates  might  perhaps  be 
followed  by  a  multitade  of  divines  of 
humbler  rank,  by  hundreds  of  cuxim^ 
prebendaries,  and  fellows  of  coUegQi; 
by  thousands  of  parish  priests.  To 
such  an  event  no  Tory,  however  clear 
his  own  conviction  that  he  might  law- 
fully swear  allegiance  to  the  King  who 
was  in  possession,  could  look  forwaid 
without  the  most  painful  emotions  of 
compassion  £>r  the  sufferers  and  of 
anxiety  for  the  Church. 

There  were  some  persons  who  wont 
so  far  as  to  deny  that  the  Parliament 
was  oompetent  to  pass  a  law  requiring 
a  Bishop  to  swear  on  pain  of  depava- 
tion.    No  earthly  power,  they  said,  could 
break  the  tie  wlu^  bound  the  successor 
of  the  apostles  to  his  diocese.    Wliat 
God  had  joined  no  man  could  sunder. 
Kings  ana  senates  might  scrawl  words 
on  parchment  or  impress  figures  <m 
wax ;  but  those  wcards  and  figurescoold 
no  more  change  the  course  of  the  spiri- 
tual than  the  course  of  the  physical 
wodd.    As  l^e  Author  of  the  nniveise 
had  appointed  a  certSun  order,  accord- 
ing to  which  it  was  His  pleasure  to 
send  winter  and  summer,  seedtame  and 
harvest^  so  He  had  appointed  a  certain 
order,  according  to  which  Ha  communi- 
cated His  grace  to  His  Catholic  Church ; 
and  the  latter  order  was,  like  the  fonneiv 
independent  of  the  powers  and  jurinci- 
palities  of  the  world.     A  legislature 
might  alter  the  names  of  the  months, 
might  call  June  December,  and  Decem- 
ber June ;  but^  in  spite  of  the  legisla- 
ture, the  snow  would  fall  when  the  sun 
was  in  Ca|)ricom,  and  the  flowers  would 
bloom  when  he  was  in  Cancer.    And 
so  the  legislature  might  enact  that  Fer- 
guson or  Muggleton  should  live  in  the 
palaoe  at  Lambeth,  should  sit  on  the 
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thiooe  of  Angnutui,  sliovld  be  called 
Your  Grpace,  and  should  walk  in  pro- 
cessione  before  the  Premier  Duke :  but, 
in  spite    of   the  legislature,   Sancroft 
would,  while  Sancroft  lived,  be  the  only 
true  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  the 
person   who   should  presume  to  usurp 
the  azchiepisoopal  functions  would  be  a 
schismatic     This  doctrine  was  proved 
hy  reasons  drawn  from  the  budding  of 
Aaron's  rod,  and  from  a  certain  plate 
which  Saint  James  the  Less,  according 
to  a  legend  of  the  fourth  century,  used 
to  wear   on   his  forehead.     A  G-reek 
manuscript^  relating  to  the  deprivation 
of  bishops,  was  discovered,  about  this 
time,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  be- 
came the  subject  of  a  furious  contro- 
versy.    One  party  held  tiiat  God  had 
wonderfully  brought  this  precious  vo- 
lume to  light,  for  the  guidance  of  His 
Church  at  a  most  critical  moment.    The 
other  paiTty  wondered  that  any  import- 
ance could  be  attached  to  the  nonsense 
of  a  nameless  scribbler  of  the  thirteenth 
century.     Much  was  written  about  the 
deprivations  of  ChrysostomandPhotius, 
of  Nicolaus  Mysticus  and  Gosmas  Atti- 
cus.    But  the  case  of  Abiathar,  whom 
Solomon  put  out  of  the  sacerdotal  office 
for  treason,  was  discussed  with  peculiar 
eagerness.    No  small  quantity  of  lestm- 
iiig  and  ingenuity  was  expended  in  the 
attempt  to  prove  that  Abiathar,  though 
he  wore  the  ephod  and  answered  by 
Urim,  was  not  reaUy  High  Priest,  that 
he  ministered  only  when  his  superior 
Zadoc  was  incapacitated  by  sickness  or 
by  some  ceremonial  pollution,  and  that 
therefore  the  act  of  Solomon  was  not  a 
precedent  which  would  warrant  King 
William  in  deposing  a  real  Bishop.* 

But  such  reasoning  as  this,  though 
hacked  by  copious  citations  from  tJbie 
Hisna  and  Maimonides,  was  not  gene- 
rally satisfactory  even  to  zealous  church- 
men. For  it  admitted  of  one  answer, 
short,  but  perfectly  intelligible  to  a  plain 
own  who  knew  nothing  about  Greek 

^  *  See,  among  many  other  tracts,  Dodwell's 
Cantionary  Diacouraes,  hiB  Vindication  of  the 
Deprived  Bishops,  his  Defence  of  the  Vindica- 
Jon,  and  his  Paraenosifi ;  and  Bisby's  Unity  of 
™8thood,  printed  in  1692.  See  also  Hod/s 
™t8  on  the  other  side,  the  Baroccian  MS., 
JJd  Solomon  and  Abiathar,  a  Dialogue  be- 
vwetn  Bucheres  and  DyaQhecei. 


fathers  or  Levitieal  gefiealogies.  There 
might  be  some  doubt  whether  King 
Solomon  had  ejected  a  high  priest ;  but 
there  could  be  no  doubt  at  all  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  ejected  the  Bishops 
c^  more  than  half  the  sees  in  England. 
It  was  notorious  that  fourteen  prelates 
had,  without  any  proceeding  in  any 
spiritual  court,  been  deprived  by  Act 
of  Parliament  tor  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge her  supremacy.  Had  that  de- 
privation been  nuU?  Had  Bonner 
continued  to  be,  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
the  only  true  Bishop  of  London  ?  Had 
his  successor  been  an  usurper?  Had 
Parker  and  Jewel  been  schismatics? 
Had  the  Convocation  of  1562,  that  Con- 
vocation which  had  finally  settled  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  been 
itself  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church  of 
Christ?  Nothing  could  be  more  ludi- 
crous than  the  distress  of  those  contro- 
versialists who  had  to  invent  a  plea  for 
Elizabeth  which  should  not  be  also  a 
plea  for  "William.  Some  zealots,  indeed, 
gave  up  the  vain  attempt  to  distinguish 
between  two  cases  which  every  man  of 
common  sense  perceived  to  be  undis- 
tinguishable,  and  frankly  owned  that 
the  deprivations  of  1559  could  not  be 
justified.  But  no  person,  it  was  said, 
ought  to  be  troubled  in  mind  on  that 
account;  for,  though  the  Church  of 
England  might  once  have  been  schisma- 
tical,  she  had  become  Catholic  when 
the  last  of  the  Bishops  deprived  by 
Elisabeth  ceased  to  live.*  The  Tories, 
however,  were  not  genemlly  disposed 
to  admit  that  the  religious  society  to 
which  they  were  fondly  attached  had 
originated  in  an  unlawful  breach  of 
unity.  They  therefore  took  ground 
lower  and  more  tenable.  They  ai^ed 
the  question  as  a  question  of  humanity 
and  of  expediency.  They  spoke  much 
of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  nation 
owed  to  the  priesthood ;  of  the  courage 
and  fidelity  with  which  the  order,  from 
the  primate  down  to  the  youngest 
deacon,  had  recently  defended  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the 

*  Burnet,  "ii.  135.  Of  all  attempts  to  dis- 
tingfoish  between  the  deprivations  of  1559  and 
the  deprivations  of  1689,  the  most  absurd  was 
made  by  Dodwell.  See  his  Doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England  concerning  the  Independ- 
ency of  the  Clergy  on  the  lay  Power,  1697. 
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realm ;  of  the  memorable  Sunday  when, 
in  all  the  hundred  churches  of  the 
capital,  scarcely  one  slave  could  be 
found  to  read  the  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence ;  of  the  Black  Friday  when,  amidst 
the  blessings  and  the  loud  weeping  of 
a  mighty  population,  the  barge  of  the 
seren  prelates  passed  through  the  water- 
gate  of  the  Tower.  The  firmness  with 
which  the  clergy  had  lately,  in  defiance 
of  menace  and  of  seduction,  done  what 
they  conscientiously  believed  to  be  right, 
haa  saved  the  liberty  and  religion  of 
England.  "Was  no  indulgence  to  be 
granted  to  them  if  they  now  refused 
to  do  what  they  conscientiously  appre- 
hended to  be  wrong?  And  where,  it 
was  said,  is  the  danger  of  treating  them 
with,  tenderness  ?  Nobody  is  so  absurd 
as  to  propose  that  they  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  plot  against  the  Government, 
or  to  stir  up  the  multitude  to  insurrec- 
tion. They  are  amenable  to  the  law, 
like  other  men.  If  they  are  guilty  of 
treason,  let  them  be  hanged.  If  fliey 
are  guilty  of  sedition,  let  them  be  fined 
and  imprisoned.  If  they  omit,  in  their 
public  ministrations,  to  pray  for  King 
William,  for  Queen  Mary,  and  for  the 
Parliament  assembled  under  those  most 
religious  sovereigns,  let  the  penal  clauses 
of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  be  put  in  force. 
If  this  be  not  enough,  let  His  Majesty 
be  empowered  to  tender  the  oaths  to 
any  clergyman ;  and,  if  the  oaths  so 
tendered  are  refused,  let  deprivation 
follow.  In  this  way  any  nonjuring 
bishop  or  rector  who  may  be  suspected, 
though  he  cannot  be  legally  convicted, 
of  intriguing,  of  writing,  of  talking, 
against  the  present  settlement,  may  be 
at  once  removed  from  his  office.  But 
why  insist  on  ejecting  a  pious  and 
laborious  minister  of  religion,  who  never 
lifts  a  finger  or  utters  a  word  against 
the  government,  and  who,  as  often  as 
he  performs  morning  or  evening  service, 
prays  from  his  heart  for  a  blessing  on 
the  rulers  set  over  him  by  Providence, 
but  who  will  not  take  an  oath  which 
seems  to  him  to  imply  a  right  in  the 
people  to  depose  a  sovereign  ?  Surely 
we  do  all  that  is  necessary  if  we  leave 
men  of  this  sort  at  tlie  mercy  of  the 
ver}^  prince  to  whom  they  refuse  to 
swear  fidelity.     If  he  is  willing  to  bear 


with  their  scrupulosily,  if  he  considexs 
them,  notwithstanding  their  prejudiott, 
as  innocent  and  useful  members  of 
society,  who  else  can  be  entitled  to 
complain  ? 

The  Whigs  were  vehement  on  tiie 
other  side.  They  scrutinised,  with  in- 
genuity sharpened  by  hatred,  the  daims 
of  the  clergy  to  the  public  gratitude, 
and  sometimes  went  so  far  as  alto- 
gether to  deny  that  the  order  had  in  the 
preceding  year  deserved  well  of  tke 
nation.  It  was  true  that  bishops  and 
priests  had  stood  up  against  the  tyiannj 
of  the  late  King :  but  it  was  equally 
true  that,  but  for  the  obstinacy  with 
which  they  had  opposed  the  ExdusioD 
Bill,  he  never  would  have  been  King, 
and  that,  but  for  their  adulation  and 
their  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  he 
would  never  have  ventured  to  be  gnilty 
of  such  tyranny.  Their  chief  business, 
during  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy,  had  heeo 
to  teach  tiie  people  to  cringe  and  the 
prince  to  donuneer.  They  were  guihr 
of  the  blood  of  Russell,  of  Sidney,  oif 
every  brave  and  honest  Englishnuin 
who  had  been  put  to  death  for  attempt- 
ing to  save  the  realm  from  Popery  and 
despotism.  Never  had  they  breathed 
a  whisper  against  arbitrary  power  till 
arbitrary  power  began  to  menace  their 
own  property  and  dignity.  Then,  no 
doubt,  forgetting  all  their  old  oonmuHi- 
places  about  submitting  to  Nero,  ther 
had  made  haste  to  save  themselves. 
Grant, — such  was  the  cry  of  these  eager 
disputants, — grant  that,  in  saving  them- 
selves, they  saved  the  constitution.  An 
we  therefore  to  forget  that  they  had 
previously  endangered  it?  And  are 
we  to  reward  them  by  now  permitting 
them  to  destroy  it  ?  Here  is  a  class  i 
men  closely  connected  with  the  state. 
A  large  part  of  the  produce  of  the  soO 
has  been  assigned  to  them  for  thdr 
maintenance.  Their  chiefs  have  seats 
in  the  legislature,  wide  domains,  stately 
palaces.  By  this  privileged  body  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  is  lectnied 
every  week  from  the  chair  of  authority. 
To  this  privileged  body  has  been  com- 
mitted the  supreme  direction  of  hhenl 
education.  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
Westminster,  Winchester,  and  Eton, 
are  under  priestly  government    By  the 
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priesthood  will  to  a  great  extent  be 
formed  the  character  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  next  generation.  Of 
the  higher  clergy  some  have  in  their 
gift  numerous  and  valuable  benefices  ; 
others  have  the  privilege  of  appoint- 
ing judges  who  decide  grave  questions 
affecting  the  liberty,  the  property,  the 
reputation  of  Their  Majesty's  subjectfl. 
And  is  an  order  thus  favoured  by  the 
state  to  give  no  guarantee  to  the  state  ? 
On  what  principle  can  it  be  contended 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  ask  from  an 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  from  a 
Bishop  of  Durham  that  promise  of 
fidelity  to  the  government  which  all 
allow  that  it  is  necessary  to  demand 
from  every  layman  who  serves  the 
Crown  in  the  humblest  office  ?  Every 
exciseman,  every  collector  of  the  cus- 
toms, who  refuses  to  swear,  is  to  be 
deprived  of  his  bread.  For  these  humble 
martyrs  of  passive  obedience  and  here- 
ditary right  nobody  has  a  word  to  say. 
Yet  an  ecclesiastical  magnate  wbo  re- 
fuses to  swear  is  to  be  suffered  to  retain 
emoluments,  patronage,  power,  equal 
to  those  of  a  great  minister  of  state. 
It  is  said  that  it  is  superfluous  to  impose 
the  oaths  on  a  clergyman,  because  he 
niay  be  punished  if  he  breaks  the  laws. 
Why  is  not  the  same  argument  urged 
in  fevour  of  the  layman  ?  And  why,  if 
the  clergyman  really  means  to  observe 
the  laws,  does  he  scruple  to  take  the 
oaths?  The  law  commands  him  to 
designate  William  and  Mary  as  King 
and  Queen,  to  do  this  in  the  most 
sacred  place,  to  do  this  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  most  solemn  of  all  the 
ntes  of  religion.  The  law  commands 
him  to  pray  that  the  illustrious  pair 
^ay  be  defended  by  a  special  provi- 
dence, that  they  may  be  victorious  over 
every  enemy,  and  that  their  Parliament 
niay  by  divine  guidance  be  led  to  take 
such  a  course  as  may  promote  their 
J^fety,  honour,  and  welfare.  Can  we 
believe  that  his  conscience  will  suffer 
^nx  to  do  all  this,  and  yet  will  not 
suffer  him  to  promise  that  he  will  be  a 
feittiful  subject  to  them  ? 

To  the  proposition  that  the  nonjuring 
clergy^  should  be  left  to  the  mercy  of 
the  King,  the  Whigs,  with  some  justice, 
replied  tiiat  no  scheme  could  be  devised 


more  unjust  to  His  Majesty.  The 
matter,  they  said,  is  one  of  public  con- 
cern, one  in  which  every  Englishman 
who  is  unwilling  to  be  the  slave  of 
France  and  of  Home  has  a  deep  interest. 
In  such  a  case  it  would  be  unworthy 
of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  to  shrink 
from  the  responsibility  of  providing  for 
the  common  safety,  to  try  to  obtain  for 
themselves  the  praise  of  tenderness  and 
liberality,  and  to  leave  to  the  Sovereign 
the  odious  task  of  proscription,  A  law 
requiring  all  public  functionaries,  civil, 
military,  ecclesiastical,  without  distinc- 
tion of  persons,  to  take  the  oaths  is  at 
least  equal.  It  excludes  all  suspicion 
of  partiality,  of  personal  malignity,  of 
secret  spying  and  talebearing.  But,  if 
an  arbitrary  discretion  is  left  to  the 
Gk)vemment,  if  one  noiyuring  priest  is 
suffered  to  keep  a  lucrative  benefice 
while  another  is  turned  with  his  wife 
and  children  into  the  street,  every  ejec- 
tion will  be  considered  as  an  act  of 
cruelty,  and  will  be  imputed  as  a  crime 
to  the  sovereign  and  his  ministers.* 

Thus  the  Parliament  had  to  decide,  at 
the  same  moment,  what  quantity  of  relief 
should  be  granted  to  the  consciences  of 
nonconformists  and  what  quantity  of 
pressure  should  be  applied  to  the  con- 
sciences of  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church.  The  King  conceived  a  hope 
that  it  might  be  in  his  power  to  effect 
a  compromise  agreeable  to  all  parties. 
He  fiattered  himself  that  the  Tories 
might  be  induced  4:o  make  some  con- 
cession to  the  dissenters,  on  condition 
that  the  Whigs  would  be  lenient  to  the 
Jacobites.  He  determined  to  try  what 
his  personal  intervention  would  effect. 
It  chanced  that,  a  few  hours  after  the 
Lords  had  read  the  Comprehension  Bill 
a  second  time  and  the  Bill  touching 
the  Oaths  a  first  time,  he  had  occasion 
to  go  down  to  Parliament  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  his  assent  to  a  law. 
From  the  throne  he  addressed  both 
Houses,  and  expressed  an  earnest  wish 
that  they  would  consent  to  modify  the 
existing  laws  in  such  a  manner  that  all 
Protestants  might  be  admitted  to  public 

*  As  to  this  controversy,  see  Burnet,  ii.  7, 
8, 9. ;  Grey's  Debates^  April  19.  and  22. 1689  ; 
Commons'  Journals  of  April  20.  and  22.; 
Lords'  Journals,  April  31. 
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employment*  It  was  well  understood 
that  he  was  willing,  if  the  legislature 
would  comply  with  his  request,  to  let 
clergymen  who  were  already  beneficed 
continue  to  hold  their  benefices  with- 
out swearing  allegiance  to  him.  His 
conduct  on  this  occasion  deserves 
undoubtedly  the  praise  of  disinterest- 
edness. It  is  honourable  to  him  that 
he  attempted  to  purchase  liberty  of 
conscience  for  his  subjects  by  giving 
np  a  safeguard  of  his  own  crown. 
But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he 
showed  less  wisdom  than  virtue.  The 
only  Englishman  in  his  Privy  Council 
whom  he  had  consulted,  if  Burnet  was 
correctly  informed,  was  Richard  Hamp- 
den ;  t  and  Bichard  Hampden,  thongh 
a  highly  respectable  man,  was  so  &r 
from  being  able  to  answer  for  the  Whig 
party  that  he  could  not  answer  even 
for  his  own  son  John,  whose  temper, 
naturally  vindictive,  had  been  exaspe- 
rated into  ferocity  by  the  stings  of 
remorse  and  shame.  The  King  soon 
found  that  there  was  in  the  hatred  of 
the,  two  great  factions  an  energy  which 
was  wanting  to  their  love.  The  Whigs, 
though  they  were  almost  unanimous 
in  tMnking  that  the  Sacramental  Test 
ought  to  be  abolished,  were  by  no  means 
unanimous  in  thinking  that  moment 
well  chosen  for  the  abolition ;  and  even 
those  Whigs  who  were  most  desirous 
to  see  the  nonconformists  relieved 
without  delay  ftom  civil  disabilities 
were  fuUy  determined  not  to  forego  the 
opportunity  of  humbling  and  punish- 
ing the  class  to  whose  instrumentality 
chiefly  was  to  be  ascribed  that  tremen- 
dous reflux  of  public  feeling  which 
had  followed  the  dissolution  of  the 
Oxford  Parliament.  To  put  the  Janes, 
the  Souths,  the  Sherlocks  into  such  a 
situation  that  they  must  either  starve, 
or  recant,  publicly,  and  with  the  Gospel 
at  their  lips,  all  the  ostentatious  pro- 
fessions of  many  years,  was  a  revenge 
too  delicious  to  be  relinquished.  The 
Tory,  on  the  other  hand,  ancerely 
respected  and  pitied  those  clergymen 
who  felt  scruples  about  the  oaths. 
But  the  Test  was,  in  his  view,  essen- 
tial to  the  safety  of  the  established 

*  Lords'  Journals,  Kar(^  16. 168d. 
t  Burnet,  ii.  7,  8. 


religion,  and  must  not  be  surrendsMd 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  any  ntn 
however  eminent  from  any  hardsfaq) 
however  serious.  It  would  be  a  sid 
day  doubtless  for  the  Church  when  tiie 
episcopal  bench,  the  chapter  houses  of 
cathedrals,  the  halls  of  colleges,  would 
miss  some  men  renowned  for  piety 
and  learning.  But  it  would  be  a  itill 
sadder  day  for  the  Church  ^en  an  In- 
dependent should  bear  the  white  staff 
or  a  Baptist  sit  on  the  woolsack.  Each 
party  tried  to  serve  those  for  whom 
it  was  interested:  but  neith^  psitj 
would  consent  to  grant  fiivourable  tenns 
to  its  enemies.  The  result  was  that  the 
nonconformists  remained  exdudedfrom 
office  in  the  State,  and  the  nonjuran 
were  ejected  from  af&ee  in  the  ChurdL 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  no  mam- 
ber  thought  it  expedient  to  propon 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  But  ksre 
was  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  repeaHi^ 
the  Corporation  Act,  whidi  haid  bin 
passed  by  the  Cavalier  Parlianrnt 
soon  after  the  Bestoration,  and  -wtaA. 
contained  a  clause  requiring  all  muni- 
cipal magistrates  to  receive  the  sacRh 
ment  according  to  the  forma  of  the 
Church  of  England.  When  this  bill  wis 
about  to  be  committed,  it  was  moved  by 
the  Tories  that  the  committee  should  be 
instructed  to  make  no  alteration  in  tibe 
law  touching  the  sacrament.  Those 
Whigs  who  were  zealous  for  the  Com- 
prehension must  have  been  placed  Ijf 
this  motion  in  an  embarrassing  poB- 
tion.  To  vote  for  the  instruction  woidd 
have  been  inconsistent  with  their  priih 
dples.  To  vote  against  it  would  have 
been  to  break  with  Nottingham.  A 
middle  course  was  found.  The  ad- 
journment of  the  debate  was  mored 
and  carried  by  a  hundred  and  sixtesn 
votes  to  a  hundred  and  fonrteoi ;  and 
the  subject  was  not  revived.*  In  the 
House  of  Lords  a  motion  was  made  Ibt 
the  abolition  of  the  sacramental  test, 

•  Burnet  says  (ii.  8.)  that  the  propositi 
to  abolish  the  sacramental  test  was  v^jecta) 
by  a  great  majority  in  both  Houses.  But  hb 
memory  deceived  him ;  for  the  only  diririoD 
on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Oommoos  wai 
that  mentioned  in  the  text.  It  is  reoMrfciUe 
that  Owyn  and  Rowe,  who  were  teUan  lor 
the  majority,  Vfete  two  of  thesttongwtWblfi 
in  the  Houses 
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but  was  r^'ected  "by  a  large  majoril^. 
Many  of  those  who  thought  the  motion 
right  in  principle  thought  it  illtimed.  A 
protest  was  entered ;  but  it  was  signed 
gdIj  by  a  few  peers  of  no  great 
authority.  It  is  a  remarkable  fBict 
that  two  great  ehie&  of  the  Whig 
party,  who  were  in  general  very  at- 
tentive to  their  parhamentary  duty, 
Devonshire  and  Shrewsbury,  absented 
themselves  on  this  occasion.  * 

The  debate  on  the  Test  in  the  Upper 
House  was  speedily  followed  hy  a 
debate  on  the  last  clause  of  the  Com- 
prehension BilL  By  that  clause  it 
was  provided  that  thirty  Bishops  and 
priests  should  be  commissioned  to 
revise  the  liturgy  and  canons,  and  to 
suggest  amendments.  On  this  subject 
the  Whig  peers  were  almost  all  of  one 
mind.  They  mustered  strong,  and 
spoke  "Warmly.  Why,  they  asked,  were 
none  but  members  of  the  sacerdotal 
order  to  be  entrusted  with  tMs  duty? 
Were  the  laity  no  part  of  the  Church 
of  England  ?  When  the  Commission 
should  have  made  its  rep^t,  laymen 
would  have  to  decide  on  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  that  repoit. 
Not  a  line  of  the  "Book  of  Common 
Prayer  could  be  altered  but  by  the 
authority  of  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons. The  King  was  a  layman.  Five 
sixths  of  the  Lc^ds  were  laymen.  All 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  laymen.  Was  it  not  absurd  to 
say  that  laymen  were  incompetent  to 
examine  into  a  matter  which  it  was 
acknowledged  that  laymen  must  in  the 
last  resort  determine  ?  And  could  any 
thing  be  more  opposite  to  the  whole 
spirit  of  Protestantism  than  the  notion 
that  a  certain  preternatural  power  of 
judging  in  spiritual  cases  was  vouch- 
safed to  a  particular  caste,  and  to  that 
caste  alone ;  that  such  men  as  Selden, 
as  Hale,  as  Boyle,  were  less  competent 
to  give  an  opinion  on  a  collect  or  a 
creed  than  the  youngest  and  silliest 
chaplain  who,  in  a  remote  manor 
house,  passed  his  life  in  drinking  ale 
and  playing  at  shovel-board?  What 
God  had  instituted  no  earthly  power, 
lay  or  clerical,  could  alter:  and  of 
things  instituted  by  human  beings  a 
*  Lords'  Jotmala,  March  21. 1689. 


layman  was  surely  as  competent  as  a 
clergyman  to  judge.  That  the  Angli- 
can utui^  and  canons  were  of  purely 
human  institution  the  Parliament 
acknowledged  by  referring  them  to  a 
Commission  for  revision  and  correc- 
tion. How  could  it  then  be  maintained 
that  in  such  a  Commission  the  laity, 
so  vast  a  majority  of  the  population, 
the  laity,  whose  edification  was  the 
main  end  of  all  ecclesiastical  regula- 
tions, and  whose  innocent  tastes  ought 
to  be  carefully  consulted  in  the  fram- 
ing of  the  public  services  of  religion, 
ought  not  to  have  a  single  representa- 
tive ?  Precedent  was  d^ectiy  opposed 
to  this  odious  distinction.  Eepeatedly, 
since  the  light  of  reformation  had 
dawned  on  England,  Commissioners 
had  been  empowered  by  law  to  revise 
the  canons ;  and  on  everv  one  of  those 
occasions  some  of  the  Commissioners 
had  been  laymen.  In  the  present  case 
the  proposed  arrangement  was  pecu- 
liarlv  olgectionable.  For  the  object  of 
issuing  the  commission  was  the  con- 
ciliating of  dissenters;  and  it  was 
therefore  most  desirable  that  the  Com- 
missioners should  be  men  in  whose 
fairness  and  moderation  dissenters 
could  confide.  Would  thirty  such 
men  be  easily  found  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  clerical  profession  ?  The 
duty  of  the  legislature  was  to  arbitrate 
between  two  contending  parties,  the 
Nonconformist  divines  and  the  Angli- 
can divines,  and  it  would  be  the 
grossest  ii\justice  to  conmiit  to  one  of 
those  parties  the  office  of  umpire. 

On  these  grounds  the  Whigs  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  effect  that 
laymen  should  be  joined  with  clergy- 
men in  the  Commission.  The  contest 
was  sharp.  Burnet,  who  had  just  taken 
his  seat  among  the  peers,  and  who 
seems  to  have  oeen  bent  on  winning 
at  almost  any  price  the  good  will  of  his 
brethren,  argued  with  all  his  constitu- 
tional warmth  for  the  clause  as  it  stood. 
The  numbers  on  the  division  proved  to 
be  exactiy  equal.  The  consequence 
was  that,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
House,  tie  amendment  was  lost  * 

At  length  the  Comprehension  Bill 

•  Lords'  Journals,  April  5.  1689;  Burnet, 
ii.lO. 
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was  sent  down  to  the  Commons.  There 
it  would  easily  have  been  carried  by 
two  to  one,  if  it  had  been  supported 
by  all  the  friends  of  religious  liberty. 
But  on  this  subject  the  High  Church- 
men could  count  on  the  support  of  a 
large  body  of  Low  Churchmen.  Those 
members  who  wished  well  to  Notting- 
ham's plan  saw  that  they  were  out- 
numbered, and,  despairing  of  a  victory, 
began  to  meditate  a  retreat.  Just  at 
this  time  a  suggestion  was  thrown 
out  which  united  aU  suffrages.  The 
ancient  usage  was  that  a  Convocation 
should  be  summoned  together  with  a 
Parliament;  and  it  might  well  be 
argued  that,  if  ever  the  advice  of  a 
Convocation  could  be  needed,  it  must 
be  when  changes  in  the  ritual  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  were  under 
consideration.  But,  in  consequence  of 
the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  Es- 
tates of  the  Realm  had  been  brought 
together  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
throne,  there  was  no  Convocation.  It 
was  proposed  that  the  House  should  ad- 
vise the  King  to  take  measures  for  sup- 
plying this  defect,  and  that  the  fate  of 
the  Comprehension  Bill  should  not  be 
decided  till  the  clergy  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  declarir  g  their  opinion  through 
the  ancient  and  legitimate  organ. 

This  proposition  was  received  with 
general  acclamation.  The  Tories  were 
well  pleased  to  see  such  honour  done 
to  the  priesthood.  Those  Whigs  who 
were  against  the  Comprehension  Bill 
were  well  pleased  to  see  it  laid  aside, 
certainly  for  a  year,  probably  for  ever. 
Those  Whigs  who  were  for  the  Com- 
prehension Bill  were  well  pleased  to 
escape  without  a  defeat.  Some  of  them 
indeed  were  not  without  hopes  that 
mild  and  liberal  counsels  might  pre- 
vail in  the  ecclesiastical  senate.  An 
address  requesting  William  to  summon 
the  Convocation  was  voted  without  a 
division :  the  concurrence  of  the  Lords 
was  asked:  the  Lords  concurred:  the 
address  was  carried  up  to  the  throne  by 
both  Houses :  the  King  promised  that 
he  would,  at  a  convenieiit  season,  do 
what  his  Parliament  desired ;  and  Not- 
tingham's bill  was  not  again  mentioned. 

Man^  writers,  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  that  age,  have  in- 


ferred from  these  proceedings  that  the 
House  of  Commons  was  an  assembly 
of  High  Churchmen :  but  nothing  ii 
more  certain  than  that  two  thirds  c{ 
the  members  were  either  Low  Church- 
men or  not  Churchmen  at  alL  A  very 
few  days  before  this  time  an  occurrence 
had  taken  place  unimportant  in  itseil, 
but  highly  significant  as  an  indication 
of  the  temper  of  the  majority.  It  had 
been  suggested  that  the  House  ought 
in  conformity  with  ancient  usage,  to 
adjourn  over  the  Easter  holidays.  The 
Puritans  and  Latitudinarians  objected: 
there  was  a  sharp  debate:  the  High 
Churchmen  did  not  venture  to  divide; 
and,  to  the  great  scandal  of  many 
grave  persons,  the  Speaker  took  the 
chair  at  nine  o'clock  on  Easter  Mon- 
day ;  and  there  was  a  long  and  busy 
sitting.* 

This  however  was  by  no  means  the 
strongest  proof  which  the  Commons 
gave  that  they  were  far  indeed  from 
feeling  extreme  reverence  or  tenderness 
for  the  Anglican  hierarchy.  The  biU 
for  settling  the  oaths  had  just  come 
down  from  the  Lords  framed  in  a 
manner  favourable  to  the  clergy.  All 
lay  functionaries  were  required  to  swear 
fealty  to  the  King  and  Queen  on  pain 
of  expulsion  from  office.  But  it  was 
provided  that  every  divine  who  alreacfy 
held  a  benefice  might  continue  to  hold 
it  without  swearing,  unless  the  Govern- 
ment should  see  reason  to  call  on  him 
specially  for  an  assurance  of  his  loyalty. 
Burnet  had,  partly,  no  doubt,  from  the 
goodnature  and  generosity  which  be- 
longed to  his  character,  and  partly  from 
a  desire  to  conciliate  his  brethren,  sup- 
ported this  arrangement  in  the  Upper 

*  Commons'  Journals,  March  28.  April  I. 
1689  ;  Paris  Grazette,  April  23.  Part  of  the 
passage  in  the  Paris  Gazette  is  worth  quoting. 
"  n  y  eut,  ce  jour  1&  (March  28),  une  grande 
contestation  dans  la  Chambre  Ba»e,  snr  Is 
proposition  qui  fut  faite  de  remettre  les 
stances  apr^  les  f  dtes  de  Pasques  obserrte 
toujours  par  TEglise  Anglicane.  Les  Pro- 
testans  conformistes  furent  de  cet  avis ;  et  \m 
Presbyt6rien8  emportdrent  £k  la  plnralitd  des 
voix  que  les  sSanoes  reoommenoeroient  k 
Lundy,  seoonde  feste  de  Pasqnes."  The  Low 
Churchmen  are  frequently  designated  as  Pre»- 
byterians  by  the  French  and  Dutch  writerBof 
that  age.  There  were  not  twenty  Presbyte- 
rians, properly  so  called,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. See  A  Smith  and  Cutler's  plain  Dift* 
logue  about  Whig  and  Tory,  1690. 
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House  with  great  energy.  But  in  the 
Lower  House  the  feeHng  against  the 
Jacobite  priests  was  irresistibly  strong. 
On  the  very  day  on  which  that  House 
Toted,  without  a  division,  tlie  address 
requesting  the  King  to  summon  the 
Convocation,  a  clause  was  proposed 
and  carried  which  required  every  per- 
son who  held  any  ecclesiastical  or  aca- 
demical preferment  to  take  the  oaths 
by  the  first  of  August  1689,  on  pain  of 
suspension.  Six  months,  to  be  reckoned 
from  that  day,  were  allowed  to  the  non- 
juror for  reconsideration.  If,  on  the 
first  of  February  1690,  he  still  con- 
tinued obstinate,  he  was  to  be  finally 
deprived. 

The  bill,  thus  amended,  was  sent 
back  to  the  Lords.  The  Lords  adhered 
to  their  original  resolution.  Conference 
after  conference  was  held.  Compro- 
mise after  compromise  was  suggested. 
From  the  imperfect  reports  whi<i  have 
come  down  to  us  it  appears  that  every 
argument  in  favour  of  lenity  was  for- 
cibly urged  by  Burnet  But  the  Com- 
mons were  firm :  time  pressed :  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  law  caused  in- 
convenience in  every  department  of  the 
public  service ;  and  the  peers  very  re- 
luctantly gave  way.  They  at  the  same 
time  addS  a  clause,  empowering  the 
King  to  bestow  pecuniary  allowances 
out  of  the  forfeited  benefices  on  a  few 
nonjuring  clergymen.  The  number  of 
clergymen  thus  fevoured  was  not  to 
exceed  twelve.  The  allowance  was 
not  to  exceed  one  third  of  the  income 
forfeited.  Some  zealous  Whigs  were 
unwilling  to  grant  even  this  indulgence : 
but  the  Commons  were  content  with 
the  victory  which  they  had  won,  and 
justly  thought  that  it  would  be  un- 
gracious to  refuse  so  slight  a  con- 
cession.* 

These  debates  were  interrupted, 
T^g  bin  during  a  short  time,  by  the  so- 
torsetuing  lemuities  and  festivities  of  the 
nation'*'  Corouatiou.  When  the  day 
^"^  fiLxed  for  that  great  ceremony 
drew  near,  the  House  of  Commons 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  form  of  words 

*  Accounts  of  what  passed  at  the  Confer- 
ences will  be  found  in  the  Journals  of  the 
Houses,  and  deserve  to  be  read. 


in  which  our  Sovereigns  were  thence- 
forward to  enter  into  covenant  with  the 
nation.  All  parties  were  agreed  as  to 
the  propriety  of  requiring  the  King  to 
swear  that,  in  temporal  matters,  he 
would  govern  according  to  law,  and 
would  execute  justice  in  mercy.  But 
about  the  terms  of  the  oath  which  re- 
lated to  the  spiritual  institutions  of  the 
realm  there  was  much  debate.  Should 
the  chief  magistrate  promise  simply  to 
maintain  the  Protestant  religion  estab- 
lished by  law,  or  should  he  promise  to 
maintain  that  religion  as  it  should  be 
hereafter  established  by  law?  The 
majority  preferred  the  former  phrase. 
The  latter  phrase  was  preferred  by  those 
Whigs  who  were  for  a  Comprehension. 
But  it  was  admitted  that  the  two  phrases 
really  meant  the  same  thing,  and  that 
the  oath,  however  it  might  be  worded, 
would  bind  the  Sovereign  in  his  exe- 
cutive capacity  only.  This  was  in- 
deed evident  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  transaction.  Any  compact  may 
be  annulled  by  the  free  consent  of  the 
party  who  alone  is, entitled  to  claim  the 
performance.  It  was  never  doubted  by 
the  most  rigid  casuist  that  a  debtor, 
who  has  bound  himself  tmder  the  most 
awful  imprecations  to  pay  a  debt,  may 
lawfully  withhold  payment  if  the  cre- 
ditor is  willing  to  cancel  the  obliga- 
tion. And  it  is  equally  clear  that  no 
assurance,  exacted  from  a  King  by  the 
Estates  of  his  kingdom,  can  bind  him 
to  refuse  compliance  with  what  may  at 
a  future  time  be  the  wish  of  those 
Estates. 

A  biU  was  drawn  up  lu  conformity 
with  the  resolutions  of  the  Committee, 
and  was  rapidly  passed  through  every 
stage.  After  the  third  reading,  a  foolish 
man  stood  up  to  propose  a  rider,  de- 
claring that  the  oath  was  not  meant  to 
restrain  the  Sovereign  from  consenting 
to  any  change  in  the  ceremonial  of  the 
Church,  provided  always  that  episco- 
pacy and  a  written  form  of  prayer  were 
retained.  The  gross  absuixlity  of  this 
motion  was  exposed  by  several  eminent 
members.  Such  a  clause,  they  justly 
remarked,  would  bind  the  King  under 
pretence  of  setting  him  free..  The 
coronation  oath,  they  said,  was  never 
intended  to  trammel  him  in  his  legis- 
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lative  capacity.  Leave  that  oath  as  it 
18  now  (&awn,  and  no  prince  can  mis- 
«nderstand  it.  No  prince  can  seriously 
imagine  that  the  two  Houses  mean  to 
exact  from  him  a  promise  that  he  will 
pnt  a  Veto  on  laws  which  they  may 
hereafter  think  necessary  to  the  well- 
beine  of  the  country.  Or  if  any  prince 
Bhomd  so  strangely  mis^pr^iend  the 
nature  of  the  contract  between  him  and 
his  subjects,  any  divine,  any  lawyer,  to 
whose  advice  he  may  have  recourse, 
will  set  his  mind  at  ease.  But  if  this 
rid^r  should  pass,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  deny  that  the  coronation  oath  is 
meant  to  prevent  the  King  £rom  giving 
his  assent  to  bills  which  may  be  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  Lords  and  Ck)m- 
mons ;  and  the  most  serious  incon- 
veniences may  foUow.  These  alignments 
were  felt  to  be  unanswerable,  and  the 
proviso  was  rc|jected  without  a  divi- 
sion.* 

Every  person  who  has  read  these 
debates  must  be  fully  convinced  that 
the  statesmen  who  framed  the  corona- 
tion oath  did  not  mean  to  bind  the 
King  in  his  legislative  capacity .f  Un- 
happily, more  than  a  hundred  years 
later,  a  scruple,  which  those  statesmen 
thought  too  absurd  to  be  seriously 
entertained  by  any  human  being,  found 
its  way  into  a  mind,  honest,  indeed, 
and  religious,  but  narrow  and  obstinate 
hj  nature,  and  at  once  debilitated  and 

•  Jonmals,  Mttzch  28.  1689 ;  Grey's  De- 
bates. 

t  I  will  quote  some  expressaona  which  have 
been  preserved  In  the  concise  reports  of  these 
debates.  Those  expressions  are  quite  decisive 
as  to  the  sense  in  which  the  oath  was  under- 
stood  by  the  legislators  who  framed  it.  Mus- 
grave  said,  'There  is  no  occasion  for  this 
proviso.  It  cannot  be  imagined  that  any  bill 
from  hence  will  ever  destroy  the  legislative 
power."  Finch  said,  *•  The  words  •  established 
by  law,'  hinder  not  the  King  from  passing  any 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Dissenters.  The  proviso 
makes  the  scruple,  and  gives  the  occasion  for 
it."  Sawyer  said,  "  This  is  the  first  proviso 
of  this  nature  that  ever  was  in  any  bilL  It 
seems  to  strike  at  the  l^lslative  power.**  ar 
Robert  Cotton  said,  "Though  the  proviso 
looks  well  and  healing,  yet  it  seems  to  imply 
a  defect.  Not  able  to  alter  laws  as  occasion 
requires  1  This,  instead  of  one  scruple,  raises 
more,  as  if  you  were  so  bound  up  to  the  eccle- 
siastical government  tiiat  you  cannot  make 
any  new  laws  without  such  a  proviso."  Sir 
Thomas  Lee  said,  "  It  will,  I  fear,  creep  In 
that  other  laws  cannot  be  made  without  such 
a  proviso ;  therefore  I  wotOd  lay  it  aside." 


excited  by  disease.  Seldom,  indeed, 
have  the  ambition  and  perfidy  of 
tvrants  produced  evils  greater  than 
those  which  were  broufi;ht  on  ovr 
country  by  that  &tal  oonsaentiouraesB. 
A  coi^uncture  singularly  auspieious,  a 
coi\juncture  at  which  wisdom  and  juB> 
tice  might  perh^>s  have  reconciled 
races  and  sects  long  hostile,  and  mi^ 
have  made  the  British  ndands  one  tnify 
United  Kingdom,  was  suffered  to  pass 
away.  The  opportunity,  once  loot,  re- 
turned no  more.  Two  generations  of 
public  men  have  since  laboured  with 
imperfect  success  to  r^iair  th«  error 
which  was  then  committed ;  nor  is  it 
improbable  that  some  of  the  penalties 
of  that  error  may  continue  to  afflict  a 
remote  posterity. 

The  bill  by  which  the  oath 
settled  passed  the  U{^>6r  House  ti„, 
without  amendment.    All  the 
preparations  were  complete;    and,  on 
the  eleventh  of  April,  the  c(Mronati(Hi 
took  place.    In  some  things  it  differed 
from  ordinaxy  ccntmations.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  attraded  the 
cer^nony  in  a  body,  and  were  snnq^tn- 
ously  feasted  in  the  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber.    Mary,  being  not  miaely  Qmen 
Consort,  but  also  Queen  "Regnant,  was 
inaugurated  in  all  things  like  a  King, 
was  girt  with  the  sword,  lifted  up  into 
the  throne,   and  presented  with  the 
Bil^  the  spurs,  and  the  orb.     Of  the 
temporal  grandees  of  the  realm,  and  of 
their  wives  and  daughters,  the  muster 
was  great  and  splendid.    None  could 
be  surprised  that  the  Whig  aristocraej 
should  swell   the  trium^  of   Whig 
principles.      But  the  Jacobites   saw, 
with  concern,  that  many  Losds  idH> 
had  voted  for  a  Begency  bore  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  ceremoniaL     The 
King's  crown  was  carried  by  GraftoA, 
the  Queen's  by  Somerset.   The  pointed 
sword,  emblematical  of  temporal  jus- 
tice, was  borne  by  Pembrt^e.  Ormond 
was  Lord  High  Constable  for  the  day. 
and  rode  up  &e  Hall  on  the  right  band 
of  the  hereditary  champion,  who  thrice 
flung  down  his  glove  on  the  pavement, 
and  thrice  defied  to  mortal  combat  the 
false  traitor  who  should  gainsay  the 
title  of  William  and  Maiy.     Ajnong 
the  noble  damsels  who  supported  tbt 
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goi^eons  train  of  the  Queen  was  her 
beautiful  and  gentle  cousin,  the  Lady 
Henrietta  Hyde,  whose  father,  Ro- 
chester, had  to  the  last  contended 
against  the  resolution  which  declared 
the  throne  vacant.*  The  show  of 
Bishops,  indeed,  was  scanty.  The 
Primate  did  not  make  his  appearance  ; 
and  his  place  was  supplied  by  Comp- 
ton.  On  one  side  of  Compton,  the 
paten  was  carried  by  Lloyd,  Bishop  of 
Saint  Asaph,  eminent  among  the  seven 
confessors  of  the  preceding  year.  On 
the  other  side,  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, lately  a  member  of  the  High 
Commission,  had  charge  of  the  chalice. 
Burnet,  the  junior  prelate,  preached 
with  all  his  wonted  ability,  and  more 
than  his  wonted  taste  and  judgment. 
His  grave  and  eloquent  discourse  was 
polluted  neither  by  flatteiy  nor  by  ma- 
lignity. He  is  said  to  have  been  greatly 
applauded ;  and  it  may  well  be  believed 
that  the  animated  peroration  in  which 
he  implored  heaven  to  bless  the  royal 
pair  with  long  life  and  mutual  love, 
with  obedient  subjects,  wise  counsellors, 
and  faithful  allies,  with  gallant  fleets 
and  armies,  with  victory,  with  peace, 
and  finally  with  crowns  more  glorious 
and  more  durable  than  those  which 
then  glittered  on  the  altar  of  the 
Abbey,  drew  forth  the  loudest  hums  of 
the  Commons.t 

On  the  whole,  the  ceremony  went  off 
well,  and  produced  something  like  a 
revival,  faint,  indeed,  and  transient,  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  preceding  De- 
cember. The  day  was,  in  London  and 
in  many  other  places,  a  day  of  general 
rejoicing.  The  churches  were  filled  in 
tiie  morning :  the  afternoon  was  spent 
in  sport  and  carousing;  and  at  night 
bonfires  were  kindled,  rockets  dis- 
charged, and  windows  lighted  up.  The 
Jacobites  however  contrived  to  discover 
or  to  invent  abundant  matter  for  scur- 

*  Lady  "Heoriettk,  whom  hdr  uncle  Olarcn- 
*m  calls  "  pret^  little  Lady  Henrietta,"  and 
"the  best  child  in  the  world"  (Diary,  Jan. 
168|),  was  soon  after  married  to  the  "Eaxl  of 
Dalkeith,  eldest  son  of  the  unfortunate  Duke 
of  Monmouth. 

t  The  sermon  deserves  to  be  read.  See  the 
London  Gazette  of  April  14.  1689;  Evelyn's 
Liary  ;  Lnttrell's  Diary ;  and  the  despatch  of 
uie  Dutch  Ambassadors  to  the  States  General. 


rility  and  sarcasm.  They  complained 
bitterly  that  the  way  from  the  hall  to 
the  western  door  of  the  Abbey  had 
been  lined  by  I>ut«h  soldiers.  Was  it 
seemly  that  an  English  King  should 
enter  into  the  most  solemn  of  engage- 
ments with  the  English  nation  behind 
a  triple  hedge  of  foreign  swords  and 
bayonets?  Little  afirays,  such  as,  at 
every  great  pageant,  almost  inevitably 
take  place  between  those  who  are  eager 
to  see  the  show  and  those  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  keep  the  communications 
dear,  were  exaggerated  with  all  the 
artifices  of  rhetoric  One  of  the  alien 
mercenaries  had  backed  his  horse 
against  an  honest  citizen  who  pressed 
forward  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  royal 
canopy.  Another  had  rudely  pushed 
back  a  woman  with  the  but  end  of  his 
musket  On  such  grounds  as  these  the 
strangers  were  compared  to  those  Lord 
Danes  whose  insolence,  in  the  old  time, 
had  provoked  the  Anglosaxon  popula- 
tion to  insurrection  and  massacre.  But 
th^e  was  no  more  fertile  theme  for 
censtire  than  the  coronation  medal, 
which  really  was  absurd  in  design  and 
mean  in  execution.  A  chariot  ap- 
pealed conspicuous  on  the  reverse ;  and 
plain  people  were  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand what  this  emblem  had  to  do  with 
William  and  Mary.  The  disaffected 
wits  sc^ed  the  difficulty  by  suggesting 
that  the  aortist  meant  to  allude  to  that 
chariot  which  a  Roman  princess,  lost 
to  all  filial  affection,  and  blindly  de- 
voted to,  the  interests  of  an  ambitious 
husband,  drove  over  the  still  warm 
remains  of  her  father.* 

•  A  Bpedxaen  of  the  prose  whidx  the  Jaco- 
bites wrote  on  this  subject  will  be  found 
among  the  Somers  Tracts.  The  Jaoobtt6 
verses  were  generally  too  loathsome  to  be 
quoted.  I  select  some  of  the  most  decent  linM 
from  a  very  rare  lampoon : 

"  The  clewnth  of  April  hn  eome  aboat, 
To  Wettminiter  went  the  nbble  rout. 
In  order  to  crown  a  bundle  of  doatl, 
A  dainty  tine  King  Indeed. 

"  Deaeended  he  Ii  from  the  Orange  tree ; 
But,  if  I  can  read  bit  destiny, 
lle'U  once  more  denccnd  from  «nofher  tree^ 
A  dainty  fine  King  indeed. 

"  Be  hat  gotten  part  of  the  shape  of  a  man. 
But  more  of  a  monliey,  deny  it  who  can  ; 
He  has  the  head  of  a  goose,  but  the  legs  of  a  eiWle, 
A  dainty  fine  King  indeed." 

A  Frenchman  named  Le  Noble,  who  had 
been  banished  from  his  own  country  for  his 
crimes,  but,  by  the  connivance  of  the  police* 
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Honoxurs  were,  as  usual,  liberally 
Proroo-  bestowed  at  this  festive  season, 
tiona.  Three  garters  which  happened 
to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown  were 
given  to  Devonshire,  Ormond,  and 
Schomberg.  Prince  George  was  created 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  Several  emi- 
nent men  took  new  appellations  bj 
which  they  must  henceforth  be  desig- 
nated. Danby  became  Marquess  of 
Caermartfaen,  Churchill  Earl  of  Marl- 
borough, and  Bentinck  Earl  of  Port- 
land. Mordaunt  was  made  Earl  of 
Monmouth,  not  without  some  murmur- 
ing on  the  part  of  old  Exclusionists, 
who  still  remembered  with  fondness 
their  Protestant  Duke,  and  who  had 
hoped  that  his  attainder  would  be 're- 
versed, and  that  his  title  would  be 
borne  by  his  descendants.  It  was  re- 
marked that  the  name  of  Halifax  did 
not  appear  in  the  list  of  promotions. 
None  could  doubt  that  he  might  easily 
have  obtained  either  a  blue  riband  or 
a  ducal  coronet ;  and,  though  he  was 
honourably  distinguished  from  most  of 
his  contemporaries  by  lis  scorn  of 
illicit  gain,  it  was  well  known  that  he 
desired  honorary  distinctions  with  a 
greediness  of  which  he  was  himself 
ashamed,  and  which  was  unworthy  of 
his  fine  understanding.  The  truth  is 
that  his  ambition  was  at  this  time 
chilled  by  his  fears.  To  those  whom 
he  trusted  he  hinted  his  apprehensions 
that  evil  times  were  at  hand.  The 
King's  life  was  not  worth  a  year's  pur- 
chase :  the  government  was  disjointed, 
the  clergy  and  the  army  disaffected, 
the  parliament  torn  by  factions :  civil 

lurked  in  Paris,  and  earned  a  precarious  live- 
lihood  as  a  bookseller's  hack,  published  on  tills 
occasion  two  pasquinades,  now  extremely 
scarce,  **  Le  C!ouronnement  de  G-uillemot  et  de 
Gruillemette,  avec  le  Sermon  du  grand  Docteur 
Burnet,"  and  "  Le  Festin  de  GuiUemot."  In 
wit,  taste,  and  good  sense,  Le  Noble's  writings 
are  not  inferior  to  the  English  poem  which  I 
have  quoted.  He  tells  us  that  the  Archbishop 
of  Tork  and  the  Bishop  of  London  had  a  box- 
ing match  in  the  Abbey  ;  that  the  champion 
rode  up  the  Hall  on  an  ass,  which  turned 
restive  and  kicked  over  the  royal  table  with 
all  the  plate ;  and  that  the  banquet  ended  in 
a  fight  between  the  peers  armed  with  stools 
and  benches,  and  the  cooks  armed  with  spits. 
This  sort  of  pleasantry,  strange  to  say,  found 
readers ;  and  the  writer's  portrait  was  pomp- 
ously engraved  with  the  motto  "Latrantesl 
ride  :  te  tua  fama  manet.'*  I 


war  was  already  raging  in  one  part  of 
the  empire :  foreign  war  was  impending. 
At  such  a  moment  a  minister,  whether 
Whig  or  Tory,  might  well  be  uneasy; 
but  neither  Whig  nor  Tory  had  so 
much  to  fear  as  the  Trimmer,  who 
might  not  improbably  find  himself  the 
common  mark  at  which  both  parties 
would  take  aim.  For  these  reasons 
Halifax  determined  to  avoid  all  osten- 
tation of  power  and  influence,  to  disarm 
envy  by  a  studied  show  of  moderation, 
and  to  attach  to  himself  by  civilities 
and  benefits  persons  whose  gratitude 
might  be  usefol  in  the  event  of  a  coun- 
terrevolution. The  next  three  months, 
he  said,  would  be  the  time  of  trial  If 
the  government  got  safe  through  the 
summer  it  would  probably  stand.* 

Meanwhile  questions  of  external 
poHcy  were  every  day  becoming  Th. 
more  and  more  important.  The  JJ^J" 
work  at  which  William  had  ***** 
toiled  indefatigably  during  many 
gloomy  and  anxious  years  was  at  length 
accomplished.  The  great  coalition  was 
formed.  It  was  plain  that  a  desperate 
conflict  was  at  hand.  The  oppressor 
of  Europe  would  have  to  defend  him- 
self against  England  allied  with  Charles 
the  Second  King  of  Spain,  with  the 
Emperor  Leopold,  and  with  the  Ge^ 
manic  and  Batavian  federations,  and 
was  likely  to  have  no  ally  except  the 
Sultan,  who  was  waging  war  against 
the  House  of  Austria  on  the  Danube. 

Lewis  had,  towards  the  close  of  the 
preceding  year,  taken  his  ene-  The  ar- 
mies at  a  disadvantage,  and  5*S»pL 
had  struck  the  first  blow  before  >•«*»•** 
they  were  prepared  to  parry  it.  But  that 
blow,  though  heavy,  was  not  aimed  at 
the  part  where  it  might  have  been 
mortal.  Had  hostilities  been  com- 
menced on  the  Batavian  firontier,  Wil- 
liam and  his  army  would  probably  have 
been  detained  on  the  continent,  and 
James  might  have  continued  to  govern 
England.  Happily,  Lewis,  under  an 
infatuation  which  many  pious  Protest- 
ants confidently  ascribed  to  the  righte- 
ous judgment  of  GK)d,  had  neglected 
the  point  on  which  the  fate  of  the  whole 
civilised  world  depended,  and  had  made 

«  Beresl^s  Memoira. 
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a  great  display  of  power,  promptitude, 
and  energy,  in  a  quarter  where  the 
most  splendid  achievements  could  pro- 
duce nothing  more  than  an  illumination 
and  a  Te  Deum.  A  French  army 
under  the  command  of  Marshal  Buras 
had  invaded  the  Palatinate  and  some  of 
tlie  neighbouring  principalities.  But 
this  expedition,  though  it  had  been 
completely  successful,  and  though  the 
skill  and  vigour  with  which  it  had  been 
conducted  had  excited  general  admira- 
tion, could  not  perceptibly  affect  the 
event  of  the  tremendous  struggle  which 
was  c^proaching.  France  would  soon 
be  att«<;ked  on  every  side.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  Buras  long  to  retain 
possession  of  the  provinces  which  he 
liad  surprised  and  overrun.  An  atro- 
cious thought  rose  in  the  mind  of 
Louvois,  who,  in  military  affairs,  had 
the  chief  sway  at  Versailles.  He  was 
a  man  distinguished  by  zeal  for  what 
he  thought  the  public  interests,  by  ca- 
pacity, and  by  knowledge  of  all  that 
related  to  the  administration  of  war, 
but  of  a  savage  and  obdurate  nature. 
If  the  cities  of  the  Palatinate  could  not 
be  retained,  they  might  be  destroyed. 
If  the  soil  of  the  Palatinate  was  not 
to  furnish  supplies  to  the  French,  it 
might  be  so  wasted  that  it  would  at 
least  furnish  no  supplies  to  the  Ger- 
mans. The  ironhearted  statesman  sub- 
mitted his  plan,  probably  with  much 
management  and  with  some  disguise, 
to  Lewis;  and  Lewis,  in  an  evil  hour 
for  his  fame,  assented.  Duras  received 
orders  to  turn  one  of  the  fairest  regions 
of  Europe  into  a  wilderness.  Fifteen 
years  had  elapsed  since  Turenne  had 
ravaged  part  of  that  fine  country.  But 
the  ravages  committed  by  Turenne, 
though  they  have  left  a  deep  stain  on 
his  glory,  were  mere  sport  in  comparison 
^th  the  horrors  of  tnis  second  devas- 
tation. The  French  commander  an- 
nounced to  near  half  a  million  of 
human  beings  that  he  granted  them 
three  days  of  grace,  and  that,  within 
that  time,  they  must  shift  for  them- 
s«lyes.  Soon  the  roads  and  fields, 
which  then  lav  deep  in  snow,  were 
blackened  by  innumerable  multitudes 
jf  men,  women,  and  children  flying 
from  their  homes.    Many  died  of  cold 


and  hunger:  but  enough  survived  to 
fill  the  streets  of  all  the  cities  of  Europe 
with  lean  and  squalid  beggars,  wno 
had  once  been  thriving  farmers  and 
shopkeepers.  Meanwhile  the  work  of 
destruction  began.  The  flames  went 
up  fix)m  eveiy  marketplace,  every  ham- 
let, every  parish  church,  every  country 
seat,  witoin  the  devoted  provinces.  The 
fields  where  the  corn  had  been  sown 
were  ploughed  up.  The  orchards  were 
hewn  down.  No  promise  of  a  harvest 
was  left  on  the  feitile  plains  near  what 
had  once  been  Frankenthal.  Not  a 
vine,  not  an  almond  tree,  was  to  be 
seen  on  the  slopes  of  the  sunny  hills 
round  what  had  once  been  Heidelberg. 
No  respect  was  shown  to  palaces,  to 
temples,  to  monasteries,  to  infirmaries, 
to  beautiful  works  of  art,  to  monument* 
of  the  illustrious  dead.  The  farfamed 
castle  of  the  Elector  Palatine  was  turned 
into  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  adjoining 
hospital  was  sacked.  The  provisions, 
the  medicines,  the  pallets  on  which  the 
sick  lay  were  destroyed.  The  very 
stones  of  which  Manheim  had  been 
built  were  fiung  into  the  Rhine.  The 
magnificent  Cathedral  of  Spires  per- 
ished, and  with  it  the  marble  sepulchres 
of  eight  Caesars.  The  coffins  were 
broken  open.  The  ashes  were  scattered 
to  the  winds.*  Treves,  with  its  fair 
bridge,  its  Koman  baths  and  amphi- 
theatre, its  venerable  churches,  con- 
vents, and  colleges,  was  doomed  to  the 
same  fate.  But,  before  this  last  crime 
had  been  perpetrated,  Lewis  was  re- 
called to  a  better  mind  by. the  execra- 
tions of  all  the  neighbouring  nations, 
by  the  silence  and  confusion  of  his 
flatterers,  and  by  the  expostulations  of 
his  wife.  He  had  been  more  than  two 
years  secretly  married  to  Frances  de 
Maintenon,  the  governess  of  his  natural 
children.  It  would  be  hard  to  name 
any  woman  who,  with  so  little  romance 
in  her  temper,  has  had  so  much  in  her 

»  For  the  history  of  the  devastation  of  the 
Palatinate,  see  the  Memoirs  of  La  Fare,  Dan- 
geau,  Madame  de  Is  Fayette,  Yillars,  and 
B^t  Simon,  and  the  Monthly  Mercuries  for 
March  and  April  1689.  The  pamphlets  and 
broadsides  are  too  nnmerous  to  qnote.  One 
broadside,  entitled  "  A  true  Account  of  the 
barbarous  Cruelties  committed  by  the  French 
in  the  Palatinate  in  January  and  February 
last,"  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable. 
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life.  Her  eiirlj  yam  had  bten  passed 
in  poverty  and  obecurily.  H^r  first 
husband  had  supported  himself  by 
writing  burlesque  farce§  and  poems. 
When  she  attracted  the  notice  of  her 
sorereign,  she  could  no  longer  boast  of 
youth  or  beauty:  but  she  possessed 
m  an  extraordinary  degree  those  more 
lasting  charms,  which  men  of  sense, 
whose  passions  age  has  tamed,  and 
whose  life  is  a  liie  of  business  and  care, 
prize  most  highly  in  a  female  com- 
panion. Her  (tractor  was  such  as  has 
been  well  compared  to  that  sofi  green 
on  which  the  eye,  wearied  by  warm 
tints  and  glaring  lights,  reposes  with 
pleasure.  A  just  understanding;  an 
inexhaustible  yet  never  redundant  flow 
of  rational,  gentle,  and  sprightly  oon- 
yersation ;  a  temper  of  miiSti  iinA  se* 
renity  was  never  for  a  moment  ruffled ; 
a  tact  whieh  surpassed  the  tact  of  her 
sex  as  much  aa  the  taet  of  her  sex  sur- 
passes the  tact  of  ours ;  such  were  the 
qualities  which  made  the  widow  of  a 
buffoon  first  the  confidential  &iend,  and 
then  the  spouse,  of  the  proudest  and 
most  powerful  of  European  kings.  It 
was  said  that  Lewis  had  been  with 
difficulty  prevented  by  the  arguments 
and  vehement  entreaties  of  Louvois 
tpom  declaring  her  Queen  oi  France. 
It  is  oertsin  that  she  regarded  Louvois 
as  her  enemy.  Her  hatred  of  him,  co* 
operating  perhaps  with  better  feelings, 
indnced  her  to  {dead  the  cause  of  the 
unhappy  peoi^e  of  the  Ehine.  ^le 
appealed  to  t^se  sentiments  of  coaaa* 
passion  which,  though  weakened  by 
many  corrupting  influences,  were  not 
altogether  extinct  in  her  husband's 
mind,  and  to  those  sentimmits  of  re* 
ligion  which  had  too  often  impelled 
him  to  cruelty,  but  which,  on  the  pre-* 
sent  occasion,  were  on  the  side  of  hu- 
manity. He  relented ;  and  Treves  was 
spared.*'  In  truth  he  eould  hardly 
fail  to  perceive  that  he  had  committed 
a  great  error.  The  devastation  of  the 
Palatinate,  while  it  had  not  in  any 
sensible  degree  lessened  the  power  of 
his  enemies,  bad  inflamed  their  animo- 
sity, and  had  furnished  them  with  in- 
exhaustible matter  for  invective.    The 

*  BCemoin  of  Saint  Bhoon. 


cry  of  vengeance  rose  on  every  side. 
Whatever  scruple  either  branch  of  the 
House  of  Austria  might  have  felt  about 
coalescing  with  Protestants  was  com- 
pletely removed.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Lewis  accused  the  Emperor  and  the 
Catholic  King  of  having  betrayed  the 
cause  of  the  Church ;  of  having  allied 
themselves  with  an  usurper  who  was 
the  avowed  champion  of  the  great 
schism;  of  having  been  aooessoiy  to 
the  foul  wrong  done  to  a  lawful  sove- 
reign who  was  gvdlty  of  no  crime  but 
zeal  for  the  true  religion.  It  was  in 
vain  that  James  sent  to  Vienna  and 
Madrid  piteous  letters,  in  which  be 
recounted  hia  misfortunes;  and  implored 
the  assistance  of  his  brother  kings,  his 
brethren  also  in  the  faith,  against  the 
unmUmral  children  and  the  rebelliooi 
subjects  who  had  driven  him  into  exile. 
There  was  little  difficulty  in  framing  a 
plausible  answer  both  to  the  reproaches 
of  Lewis  and  to  the  supplioations  of 
James.  Leopold  and  Charles  dedared 
that  th^  had  not,  even  for  purposes  of 
just  semirfence,  leagued  themselves 
with  heretics,  till  their  enemy  had,  lor 
purposes  of  unjust  aggression,  leagued 
himself  with  Mahometans.  Nor  was  this 
the  worst  The  French  King;  not  con- 
tent with  assisting  the  Moslem  agaiort 
the  Christjans,  was  himself  treating 
Christians  with  a  barbarity  whi^ 
would  have  (dioeked  the  very  Moslem. 
His  infidel  allies,  to  do  them  juetioe^ 
had  not  pesrpetrated  on  the  Danube 
such  outrages  against  the  edifices  and 
the  mem^Birs  of  the  Holy  Catholk 
Church  as  he  who  called  himself  the 
eldest  son  of  that  Church  was  perpe 
tratingonthsKhine.  On  these  eroundo, 
the  princes  to  whom  James  had  ap> 
pealed  replied  by  ai^aling,  with  many 
professions  of  good  will  and  compas- 
sion, to  iumsell  He  was  surely  too 
just  to  blame  them  for  thinking  that  it 
was  their  first  duty  to  defend  their  own 
people  against  such  outrages  as  had 
turned  the  Palatinate  into  a  desert,  or 
for  calling  in  the  aid  of  Protestants 
against  an  enemy  who  had  not  scrapie 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  Turks.* 

*  I  will  quote  a  few  lines  from  Leopold*! 
Letter  to  James  :  *'  Nunc  antem  quo  loco  rai 
noetne  iint,  at  fierenitati  veotra  aaziliHi 
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During  the  winter  and  the  earlier 
part  of  the  spring,  the  powers 
^_4jn,t  hostile  to  France  ^ere  gather- 
^^'  ing  their  strength  for  a  great 
effort,  and  were  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  one  another.  As  the  season 
for  military  operations  approached,  the 
solemn  appeals  of  injurcsi  nations  to 
the  Gk>d  of  battles  came  fort^h  in  rapid 
succession.  The  manifesto  of  the  GTer- 
m»iic  body  appeaired  in  February;  that 
of  the  States  General  in  March ;  t^at 
of  the  House  of  Brandenburg  in  April ; 
and  that  of  Spain  in  May.* 

Here,  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  of  the 
coronation  was  over,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons determined  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  late  proceedings  of  the  French 
king.f  In  the  debaibe,  that  hatred  of 
the  powerful,  unscrupulous  and  impe* 
rious  Lewis,  which  had,  during  twenty 
years  of  vai^alage,  been  festering  in 
tiie  hearts  of  Englishmen,  broke  vio- 
lently forth.  He  was  called  the  most 
Chnstian  Turic,  the  most  Christian  ra- 
Tftger  of  Christendom,  the  most  C^uis- 
tian  barbarian  who  had  perpetrated  (m 
Christians  outrages  of  which  his  infidel 
allies  would  hare  been  ashamed.  |  A 
committee,  consisting  chiefly  of  asdent 
Whigs,  was  appointed  to  prepare  an 

pnestari  poaeit  a  nobis,  qui  non  Tnrdco  tan* 

turn  belle  impliciti,  sed  insuper  etiam  crude- 

Uasimo  et  iniqtdssiino  a  G«lli8,  rarum  snarura, 

nt  putabant,  in  AngUa  aecuris,  oontra  datom 

idem  impediti  sumus,  ipsimet  S^enitati  ves- 

trs  judicandnm  relinquimu?.  .  .  .  Galli  non 

tantum  in  nostrum  et  totius  Christianie  orbis 

pemiciem  foedifraga  arma  cum  juratis  Sanctea 

G^rucis  hogtibuB  eooiare  fas  sibi  ducunt ;  sed 

etiam  in  imperio,  perfldiam  perfldia  cnmu- 

lando,  urbes  deditione  occupatas  contra  datam 

fidem  imm^isis  taributii  exbaurire,  exhanstaa 

diripere,   direptas   funditus  ezsoindere  aut 

flammia  delere,  Palatia  Principum  ab  omni 

antiqnitate  inter  saevissima  bellorum  incendia 

intacta  servata  exnrere,  templa  spoliare,  de- 

dititios  in   servitutem  more  apud  bw-baros 

Qfdtato  abducere,  denique  paanim,  imprimis 

vero  etiam  in  Catholicomm  ditionibus,  alia 

horrenda,   et  ipsam  Tnroorum  tjrrannidem 

snperantia   immanitatis  et  saevitae  exempla 

«lere  pro  Indo  habent." 

*  See  the  London  Gazettes  of  Feb.  25.  MM*ch 
11.  April  22.  May  2.  and  the  Monthly  Mer- 
curies, Some  of  the  Declarations  will  be 
found  in  Dumont's  Corps  Unlversel  Diploma- 
tique. 

t  Commons*  JoumalB,  April  15, 16. 1689. 
t  (Hdmizon. 


address.  John  Hampden,  the  most 
ardent  Whig  among  them,  was  put  into 
the  chair ;  and  he  produced  a  compo- 
sition too  long,  too  rhetorical,  and  too 
vituperatiTO  to  suit  the  lips  of  the 
Speakw  or  the  ears  of  the  King.  In- 
vectives against  Lewis  might  perhaps, 
in  the  temper  in  which  the  House  then 
was,  hare  passed  without  censure,  if 
they  had  not  been  accompanied  by  se- 
vere reflections  on  the  diiaracter  and 
administration  of  Charles  the  Second, 
whose  memory,  in  spite  of  all  his  faults, 
was  afifeetionately  cherished  by  the 
Tories.  There  were  some  very  intelli- 
gible allusions  to  Charles's  deahngs  with 
the  Court  of  Versailles,  and  to  the  foreign 
woman  whom  that  Court  had  sent  to 
lie  like  a  snake  in  his  bosom.  The 
House  was  with  good  reason  dissatis- 
fied. The  address  was  recommitted, 
and,  having  been  made  more  concise, 
and  less  declamatoiy  and  acrimonious, 
was  approved  and  presented.*  Wil- 
liam's attention  was  called  to  the 
wrongs  which  France  had  done  to  him 
and  to  his  kingdom;  and  he  was  as- 
sured that,  whenever  he  should  resort 
to  arms  for  the  redress  of  those  wrongs, 
he  should  be  heartily  supported  by  his 
people.  He  thanked  tne  Commons 
wannly.  Ambition,  he  said,  should 
never  induce  him  to  draw  the  sword : 
but  he  had  no  choice:  France  had 
already  attacked  England ;  and  it  was 
necessary  to  exercise  the  right  of  self- 
defence.  A  few  days  later  war  was 
proclaimedf 

Of  the  grounds  of  quarrel  alleged  by 
the  Commons  in  their  address,  and  by 
the  King  in  his  manifesto,  the  most 
serious  was  the  interference  of  Lewis 
in  the  affairs  of  L:«land.  In  that  country 
great  events  had,  during  several  months, 
followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession. 
Of  those  events  it  is  now  time  to  relate 
the  history,  a  history  dark  with  crime 
and  sorfow,  yet  fall  of  interest  and  in- 
strudiom. 

*  Oommonfl'  Joomals,  April  19.  24.  26. 
1689. 

t  The  declaration  is  dated  on  the  7th  of 
May,  but  was  not  pobUusbed  in  tb9  London 
QsMtte  till  the  latb. 
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William  had  assnmed,  together  with 

State  of  *^®  ^^^®  °^  King  of  England, 
Ireland  at  the  title  of  King  of  Ireland, 
of  u\e"Re.  For  all  our  jurists  then  regarded 
volution.  Ireland  as  a  mere  colony,  more 
important  indeed  than  Massachusetts, 
Virginia,  or  Jamaica,  but  like  Massa- 
chusetts, Vii^nia,  and  Jamaica,  de- 
pendent on  the  mother  country,  and 
bound  to  pay  allegiance  to  the  Sove- 
reign whom  the  mother  country  had 
called  to  the  throne.* 

In  fact,  however,  the  Eevolution  found 
rhe  civil  Ireland  emancipated  from  the 
SJ'Sids  <iominion  of  the  English  colony. 
Roman  -^  early  as  the  year  1686,  James 
catiioiiet.  had  determined  to  make  that 
island  a  place  of  arms  which  might 
overawe  Great  Britain,  and  a  place  of 
refuge  where,  if  any  disaster  happened 
in  Great  Britain,  the  members  of  his 
Church  might  find  refuge.  With  this 
view  he  had  exerted  all  his  power  for 
the  purpose  of  inverting  the  relation 
between  the  conquerors  and  the  abori- 
ginal population.  The  execution  of  his 
design  he  had  entrusted,  in  spite  of  the 
reiponstrances  of  his  English  counsel- 
lors, to  the  Lord  Deputy  TyrconneL 
In  the  autumn  of  1688,  the  process  was 
complete.  The  highest  offices  in  the 
state,  in  the  army,  and  in  the  Courts  of 
Justice,  were,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, filled  by  Papists.  A  pettifogger 
named  Alexander  Fitton,  who  had  been 
detected  in  forgery,  who  had  been  fined 
for  misconduct  by  the  House  of  Lorder 
at  Westminster,  who  had  been  many 
years  in  prison,  and  who  was  equally 
deficient  in  legal  knowledge  and  in  the 
natural  good  sense  and  acuteness  by 
which  the  want  of  legal  knowledge  has 
sometimes  been  supplied,  was  Lord 
Chancellor.  His  single  merit  was  that 
he  had  apostatised  from  the  Protestant 

*  The  general  opinion  of  the  English  on 
this  subject  is  cleftrly  expressed  in  a  little 
tract  entitled  "Aphorisms  relating  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Ireland,"  which  appeared  during 
the  vacancy  of  the  throne. 


religion;  and  this  merit  was  thou^ 
sufficient  to  wash  out  even  the  stain  oi 
his  Saxon  extraction.  He  soon  proved 
himself  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  his 
patrons.  On  the  bench  of  justice  he 
declared  that  there  was  not  one  herede 
in  forty  thousand  who  was  not  a  villain. 
He  often,  after  hearing  a  cause  in  which 
the  interests  of  his  Church  were  con- 
cerned, postponed  his  decision,  for  the 
purpose,  as  he  avowed,  of  consulting 
his  spiritual  director,  a  Spanish  priest, 
well  read  doubtless  in  Escobar.*  Thomas 
Nugent,  aRoman  Catholic  who  had  neTer 
distinguished  himself  at  the  bar  except 
by  his  brogue  and  his  blunders,  vas 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  BendLf 
Stephen  Eioe,  a  Roman  Catholic,  whose 
abilities  and  learning  were  not  disputed 
even  by  the  enemies  of  his  nation  and 
religion,  but  whose  known  hostility  to 
the  Act  of  Settlement  excited  the  most 
pain^  apprehensions  in  the  minds  d 
all  who  held  property  under  that  Act, 
was  Chief  Bsuron  of  the  Exchequer.} 
Richard  Nagle,  an  acute  and  well  read 
lawyer,  who  had  been  educated  in  a 
Jesuit  college,  and  whose  prejudices 
were  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
&om  his  education,  was  Attorney  Ge- 
neral. § 

Keating,  a  highly  respectable  Pro- 
testant, was  still  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas:  but  two  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Judges  sate  with  him.  It  onght 
to  be  added  that  one  of  those  judges, 
Daly,  was  a  man  of  sense,  moderation, 
and  integrity.  The  matters  howeTW 
which  came  before  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  were  not  of  great  moment.   E?en 

*  King's  State  of  the  Protestants  of  Ixelaod, 
ii.  6.  and  iii.  8. 

t  Ibid.,  iii.  3.  Clarendon,  in  a  letter  to 
Rochester  (June  1. 1C86),  calls  Nugent"  a  vcrj 
troublesome,  impertinent  creature." 

t  King,  iii.  8. 

§  Ibid.,  ii.  6.,  iiL  3.  Clarendcn,  in  a  letter 
to  Ormond  (Sept.  28.  1686),  speaks  highlj  d 
Nagle's  knowledge  and  ability,  but  in  the 
Diary  (Jan,  81.  168f)  callshim"acoTetoiai 
ambitious  man." 
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the  King's  Bench  was  at  this  time 
almost  deserted.     The  Court  of  Exche- 
quer overflowed  with  business ;  for  it 
was  the  only  court  at  Dublin  fix)m  which 
110  writ  of  error  lav  to  England,  and 
consequently  the  only  court  in  which 
the  English  could  be  oppressed  and 
pillaged  without  hope  of  reoress.   Rice, 
it  was  said,  had  declared  that  they 
should  have  from  him  exactly  what  the 
law,  construed  with  the  utmost  strict- 
ness, gave  them,   and  nothing  more. 
What,  in  his  opinion,  the  law,  strictly 
construed,  gave  them,  they  could  easily 
infer  firom  a  saying  which,  before  he 
became  a  judge,  was  often  in  his  mouth. 
"  I  will  drive,"  he  used  to  say,  "  a  coach 
and  six  through  the  Act  of  Settlement." 
He  now  carried  his  threat  daily  into 
execution.    The  cry  of  all  Protestants 
was  that  it  mattered  not  what  evidence 
they  produced  before  him  ;  that,  when 
their  titles  were  to  be  set  aside,  the 
rankest  forgeries,  the  most  infamous 
witnesses,  were  sure  to  have  his  coun- 
tenance.   To  his  court  his  countrymen 
came  in  multitudes  with  writs  of  eject- 
ment and  writs  of  trespass.    In  his 
court  the  government  attacked  at  once 
the  charters  of  all  the  cities  and  bo- 
roughs in  Ireland ;  and  he  easily  found 
pretexts  for  pronouncing  all  those  char- 
ters forfeitei     The  municipal  corpora- 
tions, about  a  hundred  in  number,  had 
been  instituted  to  be  the  strongholds  of 
the  reformed  religion  and  of  the  Eng- 
lish interest,  and  had  consequently  been 
J^garded  by  the  Irish  Roman  Catho- 
lics with  an  aversion  which  cannot  be 
fought   unnatural    or   unreasonable. 
Had  those  bodies  been  remodelled  in  a 
judicious  and  impartial  manner,  the 
^Tfgularity  of  the  proceedings  by  which 
80  desirable  a  result  had  been  attained 
might  have  been  pardoned.   But  it  soon 
appeared  that  one  exclusive  system  had 
been  swept  away  only  to  make  room 
for  another.    The  boroughs  were  sub- 
J^ed  to  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
J^wn.    Towns  in  which  almost  every 
householder  was  an  English  Protestant 
yere  placed  under  the  government  of 
^rwh  Roman  Catholics.    Many  of  the 
Jiew  Aldermen  had  never  even  seen  the 
P**^  over  which  they  were  appointed 
^  hear  rule.    At  the  same  time  the 


Sheriff,  to  whom  belonged  the  execu- 
tion of  writs  and  the  nomination  of 
juries,  were  selected  in  almost  every 
instance  from  the  caste  which  had  till 
very  recently  been  excluded  from  all 
public  trust.  It  was  aflSrmed  that  some 
of  these  important  functionaries  had 
been  burned  in  the  hand  for  theft. 
Others  had  been  servants  to  Protest- 
ants ;  and  the  Protestants  added,  with 
bitter  scorn,  that  it  was  fortunate  for 
the  country  when  this  was  the  case ; 
for  that  a  menial  who  had  cleaned  the 
plate  and  rubbed  down  the  horse  of  an 
English  gentleman  might  pass  for  a 
civilised  being,  when  compared  with 
many  of  the  native  aristocracy  whose 
lives  had  been  spent  in  coshering  or 
marauding.  To  such  Sheri€&  no  colo- 
nist, even  if  he  had  been  so  strangely 
fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  judgment,  dared 
to  entrust  an  execution.* 

Thus  the  civil  power  had,  in  the 
space  of  a  few  months,  been  Themni- 
transferred  from  the  Saxon  to  {HYh^** 
the  Celtic  popiilation.  The  »>*nd» 
transfer  of  the  military  power  Homan 
had  been  not  less  complete.  c»thoii«. 
The  army,  which,  under  the  command 
of  Ormond,  had  been  the  chief  safe- 
guard of  the  English  ascendency,  had 
ceased  to  exist.  Whole  regimental  had . 
been  dissolved  and  reconstructed.  Six 
thousand  Protestant  veterans,  deprived 
of  their  bread,  were  brooding  in  retire- 
ment over  their  wrongs,  or  had  crossed 
the  sea  and  joined  the  standard  of 
William.  Their  place  was  supplied  by 
men  who  had  long  suffered  oppression, 
and  who,  finding  themselves  suddenly 
transformed  fi*om  slaves  into  masters, 
were  impatient  to  pay  back,  with 
accumulated  usury,  the  hea^y  debt  of 
ifijuries  and  insults.  The  new  soldiers, 
it  was  said,  never  passed  an  English- 
man without  cursing  him  and  calling 
him  by  some  foul  name.  They  were  the 
terror  of  every  Protestant  innkeeper ; 
for,  from  the  moment  when  they  came 
under  his  roof,  they  ate  and  drank 
every  thing:  they  paid  for  nothing; 

»  King,  il.  5. 1.,  iii.  8.  S. ;  A  Short  View  of 
the  Methods  made  use  of  in  Ireland  for  tho 
Subvendon  and  Destruction  of  the  Protestant 
Religion  and  Interests,  by  a  Clergyman  lately 
escaped  from  thence,  licensed  Oct.  17. 1689. 
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find  by  their  rude  swaggering  tbej 
scared  more  respectable  guests  firom 
liis  door.* 

Such  was  the  state  of  Ireland  when 
Vntoai  ^^®  Prince  of  Orange  landed 
«n^y^  at  Torbay.  From  that  time 
the  En.  eveiy  packet  which  arrived  at 
Sd*"^  Dublin  brought  tidings,  such 
Jxubry.  ^s  could  not  but  Increase  the 
mutual  fear  and  loathing  of  the  hostile 
races.  The  colonist,  who,  after  long 
enjoying  and  abusing  power,  had  now 
tasted  for  a  moment  the  bitterness  of 
servitude,  the  native,  who,  having 
drunk  to  the  dregs  all  the  bitterness 
of  servitude,  had  at  length  for  a  mo- 
ment enjoyed  and  abused  power,  were 
alike  sensible  that  a  great  crisis,  a  crisis 
like  that  of  1641,  was  at  hand.  The 
majority  impatiently  expected  Phelim 
O'Neil  to  revive  in  TyrconneL  The 
minority  saw  in  WiUiam  a  second 
Oliver. 

On  which  side  the  first  blow  was 
struck  was  a  question  which  William- 
ites  and  Jacobites  aftierwards  debated 
with  much  asperity.  But  no  question 
could  be  more  idle.  History  must  do 
to  both  parties  the  justice  which 
neither  has  ever  done  to  the  other, 
and  must  admit  that  both  had  &ir 
pleas*  and  cruel  provocations.  Both 
had  been  placed,  by  a  fate  for  which 
neither  was  answerable,  in  such  a 
situation  that,  human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  they  could  not  but  r^ara 
each  other  with  enmity.  A  king,  who 
perhaps  might  have  reconciled  them, 
had,  year  after  year,  systematically 
employed  his  whole  power  for  the 
purpose  of  inflaming  their  enmity  to 
madness.  It  was  now  impossible  to 
establish  in  Ireland  a  just  and  bene- 

*  King,  iii.  2.  I  cannot  find  that  Charles 
liOslie,  who  was  zc»Ions  on  the  other  side,  has, 
in  hia  Answer  to  King,  contradicted  any  of 
these  facts.  Indeed  L^ie  gives  up  Tyixson- 
nel's  administration.  "  I  desire  to  obviate  one 
objection  which  I  know  will  be  made,  as  if  I 
"were  abont  wholly  to  vindicate  all  that  the 
liord  Tyrconnel  and  other  of  Eling  James's 
ministers  have  done  in  Ireland,  especially  be- 
fore this  revolution  began,  and  which  most  of 
any  thing  brought  it  on.  No ;  I  am  far  from 
it.  I  am  sensible  that  their  carriage  in  many 
particulars  gave  greater  occasion  to  King 
James's  enemies  than  all  the  other  malad- 
ministrations which  were  charged  upon  his 
government."    Leslie's  Answer  toKing,  1692. 


ficent  govemmenti  a  government  whidi 
should  know  no  distinction  of  race  or 
of  sect,  a  government  which,  while 
strictly  respecting  the  rights  goarao- 
teed  by  law  to  the  new  landowners, 
should  alleviate  by  a  judicious  libe- 
rality the  misfortunes  of  the  anciest 
gentry.  The  opportunity  had  passed 
away:  compromise  had  become  im- 
possible: the  two  infuriated  castes 
were  alike  convinced  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  oppress  or  to  be  oppressed,  and 
that  there  could  be  no  safety  but  in 
victory,  vengeance,  and  dominion.  They 
agreed  only  in  spuming  out  of  the  my 
every  mediator  who  sought  to  reconeile 
them. 

During  some  weeks  there  were  out- 
rages, insults,  evil  reports,  vio-  pnk 
lent  panics,  the  natural  pre-  £% 
ludes  of  the  terrible  conflict  «'**^* 
which  was  at  hand.  A  rumour  spread 
over  the  whole  island  that,  on  the 
ninth  of  December,  there  would  be  a 
general  massacre  of  the  EnglishTy, 
Tyrconnel  sent  for  the  chief  Protes- 
tants of  Dublin  to  the  Castle,  and, 
with  his  usual  enei^  of  dic^n,  in- 
voked on  himself  all  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  if  the  report  was  not  a  cursed, 
a  blasted,  a  confounded  He.  It  was 
said  that,  in  his  rage  at  finding  his 
oaths  ineflectual,  he  pulled  off  his  hat 
and  wig,  and  flxmg  them  into  the  fiie.* 
But  lying  Dick  Talbot  was  so  wdl 
known  that  his  imprecations  and  ges- 
ticulations only  strengthened  ihs  ap-/ 
prehension  which  they  vreire  meant  to 
allay.  Ever  since  the  recall  of  Claren- 
don there  had  been  a  large  emigratkA 
of  timid  and  quiet  people  fcom  the 
Irish  ports  to  England^  That  emigra- 
tion now  went  on  faster  than  ever.  It 
was  not  easy  to  obtain  a  pai^age  (hi 
board  of  a  well  built  or  commodioas 
vessel.  But  many  persons,  made  bold 
by  the  excess  of  fear,  and  ehoosuig 
rather  to  trust  the  winds  and  vaves 
than  the  exasperated  Irishiy,  ventioed 
to  encoimter  all  the  dang^s  of  Saint 
George's  Channel  and  of  the  Welsh 
coast  in  open  boats  and  in  the  depth 

*  A  True  and  Impartial  Acooonk  <^  tht 
most  material  Passages  in  Ireland  dnoe  D^ 
c^nber  1688,  l^  a  Gentleman  who  wm  m 
Eyewitness ;  Uootised  July  22..  1688L 
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of  winter.  The  Epgliah  who  remained 
began,  in  almost  every  county,  to 
draw  close  together.  Evezy  large 
eomitiy  house  became  a  fortress.  Eveiy 
TisitOT  who  arrired  after  nightfiEkll  was 
challenged  from  a  loophole  or  from  a 
barricaded  window;  and  if  he  attempted 
to  enter  without  passwords  and  expla- 
nations, a  blunderbuss  was  presented 
to  him.  On  the  dreaded  night  of  the 
ninth  of  December,  there  was  scarcely 
one  Protestant  mansion  from  the 
Giant's  Causeway  to  Bantry  Bay  in 
which  armed  men  were  not  watdiiing 
and  lights  burning  from  the  early 
sunset  to  the  late  sunrise.  * 

A  minute  account  of  what  passed  in 
Kitoiyor  one  district  at  this  time  has 
S*K^  coit^  dowa  to  us,  and  well 
"••^  .  illustrates  tbe  general  state  of 
the  kingdom.  The  south-west^n  part 
of  K&ery  is  now  well  known  as  the 
most  beautiful  tract  in  the  British 
isles.  The  mountains,  the  glens,  the 
capes  stretching  fsi  into  the  Atlantic, 
the  crags  on  whidi  the  eagles  build, 
the  ri-nilets  brawling  down  rocky 
passes,  the  lakes  OTerhung  by  groyes 
m  which  the  wild  deer  find  covOTt, 
attract  every  summer  crowds  of  wan- 
derers sated  with  the  business  and  the 
pleasures  of  great  cities.  The  beauties 
of  that  country  are  indeed  too  often 
hidden  in  the  mist  and  rain  which  the 
west  wind  brings  up  from  a  boundless 
ocean.  But,  on  the  rare  days  when 
the  sun  shines  out  in  all  his  glory,  the 
landscape  has  a  freshness  and  a  warmth 
of  colouring  seldom  found  in  our  lati- 
tude. The  myrtle  loves  the  soiL  The 
arbutns  thrives  better  than  even  on  the 
iunny  shore  of  Calabria,  f  The  turf  is 
of  livelier  hue  than  elsewhere:  the  hills 
glow  with  a  richer  purple :  the  varnish 
fi  the  holly  and  ivy  is  more  glossy ; 
and  berries  of  a  brighter  red  peep 
through  foliage  of  a  brighter  green. 
But  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  this  paradise  was 
as  little  known  to  the  civilised  world 
as  Spitzbergen  or  GreAsland.    If  eves 

*  A  Tme  and  Impartial  Aoootmt,  1689 ; 
Ledie's  Answer  to  King,  1692. 

t  There  bave  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Xillamey  specimens  of  the  arbntos  thirty  feet 
Mgh  and  four  f6et  and  a  half  round.  See  the 
PUlOBophical  Transactions,  237. 


it  was  mentioned,  it  was  mentioned  as 
a  horrible  desert,  a  chaos  of  bogs, 
thickets,  and  precipices,  where  the  she 
wolf  still  littered,  and  where  some  half 
naked  savages,  who  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  English,  made  themselves 
burrows  in  the  mud,  and  lived  on  roots 
and  sour  milk.  * 

At  length,  in  the  year  1670,  the  be- 
nevd.ent  and  enliglU«ned  Sir  William 
Petty  determined  to  form  an  English 
settlement  in  this  wild  district  He 
possessed  a  large  domain  there,  which 
has  descended  to  a  posterity  worthy  of 
such  an  ancestor.  On  the  improve- 
ment of  that  domain  he  expended,  it 
was  said,  not  less  than  ten  thousand 
pounds.  The  little  town  which  he 
founded,  named  from  the  bay  of  Ken- 
mare,  stood  at  the  head  of  that  bay, 
under  a  mountain  ridge,  on  the  summit 
of  which  travellers  now  stop  to  gaze 
upon  the  loveliest  of  the  three  lakes  of 
Killamey.  Scarcely  any  village,  bxiilt 
by  an  enterprising  band  of  New  Eng- 
landers,  far  from  the  dwellings  of 
their  countrymen,  in  the  midst  of  the 
hunting  grounds  (^  the  Bed  Indians, 
was  more  comj^tely  out  of  the  pale  of 
civilisation  than  Kenmare.  Between 
Potty's  settlement  and  the  nearest 
English  habitation  the  journey  by  land 
was  of  two  days  through  a  wild  and 
dangerous  coxmtry.  Yet  the  place 
prospered.  Forty  two  houses  were 
erected.  The  population  amoimted  to 
a  hundred  and  eighty.  The  land 
round  the  town  was  well  cultivated. 

*  In  a  very  fall  account  of  the  British  isles 
published  at  Nuremberg  in  1690,  Kerry  Is  de- 
scribed as  "  an  vielen  Orten  unwegsam  und 
voUer  Waider  und  GebUrge."  Wolves  still  in- 
fested Ireland.  "  Kein  sch&dlioh  Thier  ist  da, 
ausserhalb  Wblff  und  Fttchse."  So  late  as  the 
year  1710  money  was  leried  on  presentments 
of  the  Q-rand  Jury  of  Kerry  for  the  destruction 
of  wolves  in  that  county.  See  Smith's  Ancient 
and  Modem  State  of  the  County  of  Kerry,  1756. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  met  with  a 
better  book  of  the  kind  and  of  the  size.  In  a 
poem  published  as  late  as  1719,  and  entitled 
Maodermot,  or  the  Irish  Fortune  Hunter,  in 
six  cantos,  wolf  hunting  and  wolf  spearing 
axBaqpreseated  as  eommon  sports  in  Munster. 
In  WiUiaan's  rtign  Iretaad  was  sometimes 
called  by  the  nickname  of  Wolfland.  Thus  in 
a  poem  on  the  battle  of  La  Hogne,  called 
Adhrice  to  a  Painter,  the  tenor  of  the  Irish 
army  is  thus  described : 

**  A  chtmnff  damp 
And  Wolflund  howl  rum  thro*  the  riling  eamp.** 
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The  cattle  were  numerous.  Two  small 
barks  were  employed  in  fishing  and 
trading  along  the  coast.  The  supply 
of  herrings,  pilchards,  mackerel,  and 
salmon  was  plentiful,  and  would  ha\e 
been  still  more  plentiful,  had  not  the 
beach  been,  in  the  finest  part  of  the 
year,  covered  by  multitudes  of  seals, 
which  preyed  on  the  fish  of  the  bay. 
Yet  the  seal  was  not  an  unwelcome 
visitor :  his  fur  was  valuable ;  and  his 
oil  supplied  light  through  the  long 
nights  of  winter.  An  attempt  was 
made  with  great  success  to  set  up  iron 
works.  It  was  not  yet  the  practice  to 
employ  coal  for  the  purpose  of  smelt- 
ing ;  and  the  manufacturers  of  Kent 
and  Sussex  had  much  difficulty  in 
procuring  timber  at  a  reasonable  price. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Kenmare  was 
then  richly  wooded  ;  and  Petty  found 
it  a  gainful  speculation  to  send  ore 
thither.  The  lovers  of  the  picturesque 
still  regret  the  woods  of  oak  and  arbu- 
tus which  were  cut  down  to  feed  his 
furnaces.  Another  sdieme  had  occur- 
red to  his  active  and  intelligent  mind. 
Some  of  the  neighbouring  islands 
abounded  with  variegated  marble,  red 
and  white,  purple  and  green.  Petty 
well  knew  at  what  cost  the  ancient 
Bomans  had  decorated  their  baths  and 
temples  with  manycoloured  columns 
hewn  from  Laconian  and  AMcan 
quarries;  and  he  seems  to  have  in- 
dulged the  hope  that  the  rocks  of  his 
wild  domain  in  Kerry  might  furnish 
embellishments  to  the  mansions  of 
Saint  James's  Square,  and  to  the  choir 
of  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral* 

From  the  first,  the  settlers  had  found 
that  they  must  be  prepared  to  exercise 
the  right  of  selfdefence  to  an  extent 
which  would  have  been  unnecessary 
and  unjustifiable  in  a  well  governed 
country.  The  law  was  altogether  with- 
out force  in  the  highlands  which  lie  on 
the  south  of  the  vale  of  Tralee.  No 
officer  of  justice  willingly  ventured  into 
those  ports.  One  pursuivant  who  in 
1680  attempted  to  execute  a  warrant 
there  was  murdered.  The  people  of 
Kenmare  seem  however  to  have  been 
sufficiently  secured  by  thoir  union,  their 

*  Smith's  Ancient  and  Modem   State  of 
Kerry. 


intelligence,  and  their  spirit,  till  the 
close  of  the  year  1688.  Then  at  length 
the  effects  of  the  policy  of  Tyroonnel 
began  to  be  felt  even  in  that  remote 
coi*ner  of  Ireland.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
peasantiy  of  Monster  the  colonists 
were  aliens  and  heretics.  The  build- 
ings, the  boats,  the  machines,  the  gran- 
aries, the  dairies,  the  furnaces,  were 
doubtless  contemplated  by  the  natire 
race  with  that  mingled  envy  and  con- 
tempt with  which  the  ignorant  natural^ 
regard  the  triumphs  of  knowledge.  Nor 
is  it  at  all  improbable  that  the  emi- 
grants had  been  guilty  of  those  fuilts 
from  which  civilised  men  who  settle 
among  an  imcivilised  people  are  rarely 
free.  The  power  derived  from  superior 
intelligence  had,  we  may  easily  bdieve, 
been  sometimes  displayed  with  inso- 
lence, and  sometimes  exerted  with  in- 
justice. Now  therefore,  when  the  news 
spread  from  altar  to  altar,  and  from 
cabin  to  cabin,  that  the  strangers  were 
to  be  driven  out^  and  that  their  hooses 
and  lands  were  to  be  given  as  a  booty 
to  the  children  of  the  soil,  a  predatory 
war  commenced.  Plunderers,  thirty, 
forty,  seventy  in  a  troop,  prowled  roimd 
the  town,  some  with  firearms,  some 
with  pikes.  The  bams  were  robbed. 
The  horses  were  stolen.  In  one  foray 
a  hundred  and  forty  cattle  were  svept 
away  and  driven  off  through  the  ravines 
of  (rlengariff.  In  one  night  six  dwel- 
lings were  broken  open  and  pillaged. 
At  last  the  colonists,  driven  to  extre- 
mity, resolved  to  die  like  men  latlier 
than  be  murdered  in  theit  beds.  The 
house  built  by  Petty  for  his  agent  was 
the  largest  in  the  place.  It  stood  on  t 
rocky  peninsula  round  which  the  wares 
of  the  bay  broke.  Here  the  whole 
population  assembled,  seTenty  five 
fighting  men,  with  about  a  hundred 
women  and  children.  They  had  among 
them  sixty  firelocks,  and  as  many  pikes 
and  swords.  Bound  the  agent's  hoose 
they  threw  up  with  great  speed  a  wall 
of  turf  fourteen  feet  in  height  and 
twelve  in  thickness.  The  space  enclosed 
was  about  half  an  acre.  Within  this 
rampart  all  the  arms,  the  ammunition, 
and  the  provisions  of  the  settlement 
were  collected,  and  several  huts  of  thin 
plank  were  built.  When  these  prepaa- 
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tions  were  completed,  the  men  of  Ken- 
mare  began  to  make  vigorous  reprisals 
on  their  Irish  neighbours,  seized  rob- 
bers, recovered  stolen  property,  and 
continued  during  some  weeks  to  act  in 
all  things  as  an  independent  common- 
wealth. The  government  was  carried 
on  by  elective  officers  to  whom  every 
member  of  the  society  swore  fidelity  on 
the  Holy  Gospels.* 

While  the  people  of  the  small  town 
of  Kenmare  were  thus  bestirring  them- 
selves, similar  preparations  for  defence 
were  made  by  larger  communities  on  a 
larger  scale.  Great  numbers  of  gentle- 
men and  yeomen  quitted  the  open 
country,  and  repaired  to  those  towns 
which  had  been  founded  and  incorpo- 
rated for  the  purpose  of  bridling  the 
native  population,  and  which,  though 
recently  placed  under  the  government 
of  Koman  Catholic  magistrates,  were 
stiU  inhabited  chiefly  by  Protestants. 
A  considerable  body  of  armed  colonists 
mustered  at  Sligo,  another  at  Charle- 
ville,  a  third  at  Mallow,  a  fourth  still 
more  formidable  at  Bandon.f  But  the 
principal  strongholds  of  the  Englishry 
during  this  evil  time  were  Enniskillen 
and  Londonderry. 

Enniskillen,  though  the  capital  of 
Enni«.  the  coimty  of  Fermanagh,  was 
kuien.  then  merely  a  village.  It  was 
built  on  an  island  surrounded  by  the 
river  which  joins  the  two  beautiful 
sheets  of  water  known  by  the  common 
name  of  Lough  Erne.  The  stream  and 
both  the  lakes  were  overhung  on  every 
side  by  natural  forests.  Enniskillen 
consisted  of  about  eighty  dwellings 
clustering  round  an  ancient'  castle. 
The  inhabitants  were,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  Protestants,  and  boasted 
that  their  town  had  been  true  to  the 
Protestant  cause  through  the  terrible 
rebellion  which  broke  out  in  1641. 
Early  in  December  they  received  from 
Dublin  an  intimation  that  two  com- 
panies of  Popish  infantry  were  to  be 
immediately  quartered  on  them.  The 
alarm    of  the  little  community  was 

*  Exact  Relation  of  the  Persecntions,  Bob- 
^ries,  and  Losses,  gnstained  by  the  Protest- 
ants of  Eilhnare  in  Ireland,  1689;  Smith's 
Ancient  and  Modem  State  of  Kerry,  1756. 

t  Ireland's  Lamentation,  licensed  May  16. 
1689. 


great^,  and  the  greater  because  it  was 
known  that  a  preaching  friar  had  been 
exerting  himself  to  inflame  the  Irish 
population  of  the  neighbourhood  against 
the  heretics.  A  daring  resolution  was 
taken.  Come  what  might,  the  troops 
should  not  be  admitted.  Yet  the 
means  of  defence  were  slender.  Not 
ten  pounds  of  powder,  not  twenty  fire- 
locks fit  for  use,  could  be  coUected 
within  the  walls.  Messengers  were  sent 
with  pressing  letters  to  summon  the 
Protestant  gentry  of  the  vicinage  to  the 
rescue :  and  the  summons  was  gallantly 
obeyed.  In  a  few  hours  two  hundred 
foot  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  horse  had 
assembled.  Tyrconnel's  soldiers  were 
abeady  at  hand.  They  brought  with 
them  a  considerable  supply  of  arms  to 
be  distributed  among  the  peasantry. 
The  peasantry  greeted  the  royal  stand- 
ard with  delight,  and  accompanied  the 
march  in  great  numbers.  The  towns- 
men and  their  allies,  instead  of  waiting 
to  be  attacked,  came  boldly  forth  to 
encounter  the  intruders.  The  officers 
of  James  had  expected  no  resistance. 
They  were  confounded  when  they  saw 
confronting  them  a  column  of  foot, 
fianked  by  a  large  body  of  mounted 
gentlemen  and  yeomen.  The  crowd  of 
camp  followers  ran  away  in  terror. 
The  soldiers  made  a  retreat  so  precipi- 
tate that  it  might  be  called  a  flight, 
and  scarcely  halted  till  they  were  thirty 
miles  off  at  Cavan.* 

The  Protestants,  elated  by  this  easy 
victory,  proceeded  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  government  and  defence 
of  Enniskillen  and  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Gustavus  Hamilton,  a  gentle- 
man who  had  served  in  the  army,  but 
who  had  recently  been  deprived  of  his 
commission  by  Tyrconnel,  and  had  since 
been  living  on  an  estate  in  Fermanagh, 
was  appointed  Governor,  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  castle.  Trusty 
men  were  enlisted  and  armed  with 

*  A  True  Relation  of  the  Actions  of  the 
Inniskilling  Men,  by  Andrew  Hamilton,  Bee- 
tor  of  Kilskerrie,  and  one  of  the  Prebends  of  the 
Diocese  of  Glogher,  an  Eyewitness  thereof  and 
Actor  therein,  licensed  Jan.  15. 16^ ;  A  Far- 
ther Impartial  Account  of  the  Actions  of  the 
Inniskilling  Men.  by  Captain  William  Mao 
Cormick,  one  of  the  first  that  took  np  Arms, 
1691. 
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great  expedition.  As  there  \ras  a  scar* 
city  of  swords  and  pikes,  smiths  were 
employed  to  make  weapons  by  fasten- 
ing scythes  on  poles.  All  the  country 
houses  round  Lough  Erne  were  turned 
into  garrisons.  No  Papist  was  sufGaced 
to  be  at  large  in  the  town ;  and  the 
firiar  who  was  accused  of  exerting  his 
eloquence  against  the  English  ry  was 
thrown  into  prison.* 

The  other  great  festness  of  Protest- 
Lonaon-  antism  was  a  place  of  more 
<»«^-  importance.  Eighty  yearn  be- 
fore, during  the  troubles  caused  by  the 
last  struggle  of  the  houses  of  O'Neil 
and  O'Donnd.  against  the  authority  of 
James  the  First,  the  ancient  city  of 
Deny  had  been  surprised  by  one  of  the 
native  chiefs:  the  inhabitants  had  been 
slaughtered,  and  the  houses  reduced  to 
ashes.  The  insurgents  were  speedily 
put  down  and  pimished:  the  govern- 
ment resolved  to  restore  the  ruined 
town :  the  Lord  Mayor,  ALdennen,  and 
Common  Council  of  London  were  in- 
vited to  assist  in  the  work ;  and  King 
James  the  First  made  over  to  them  in 
their  corporate  capacity  the  ground 
covered  by  the  ruins  of  the  old  Berry, 
and  about  six  thousand  acres  in  the 
neighbouriiood.t " 

This  country,  then  uncultivated  and 
uninhabited,  is  now  enriched  by  indus- 
try, embellished  by  taste,  and  pleasing 
even  to  eyes  accustomed  to  the  weU 
tilled  fields  and  stately  manor  houses 
of  England.  A  new  city  soon  arose 
"w^ich,  on  account  of  its  connection 
with  the  capital  of  the  empire,  was 
called  Londonderry.  The  buildings 
covered  the  summit  and  slope  of  a  hill 
which  overlooked  the  broad  stream  o£ 
the  Foyle,  then  whitened  by  vast  flocks 
of  wild  swans.  I  On  the  highest  ground 
stood  the  Cathedral,  a  church  which, 
though  erected  when  the  secret  of  Gro- 
thic  architecture  was  lost,  and  thou^ 
ill  qualified  to  sustain  a  comparison 
with  the  awful  temples  of  the  middle 
ages,  is  not  without  grace  and  dignity. 

*  Haimilton'B  Trae  Belstfon ;  MaeOormlek's 
Fnrther  Impurtial  Aooonnt. 

t  Concise  View  of  the  Iriah  Society,  1822 ; 
Hr.  Heatb's  intereBti«g  Aooount  of  the  Wor- 
ahipful  Oompany  of  Grocers,  Appendix  17. 

t  Tbe  Interest  of  England  in  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Ireland,  licensed  July  17. 1680. 


Near  the  Cathedral  rose  the  Palaee  of 
the  Bishop,  whose  see  was  one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  Lreland.  The  city 
was  in  form  nearly  an  ellipse ;  ^d  tiie 
principal  streets  formed  a  cross,  the 
arms  of  which  met  in  a  square  called 
the  Diamond.  The  origmal  houses 
have  been  either  rebuilt  or  so  mudi 
repaired  that  their  ancient  character 
can  no  longer  be  traced;  but  many  of 
them  were  standing  within  living 
memory.  They  were  in  general  two 
stories  in  height ;  and  some  of  then 
had  stone  staircases  on  the  outside. 
The  dwellings  were  encompassed  by  a 
wall  of  whi^  the  whole  eirciBiifereDce 
was  little  leas  than  a  mil&  On  die 
bastions  were  planted  enlverins  and 
sakers  presented  by  thte  wealthy  guilds 
of  London  to  the  colony.  On  some  d 
these  ancient  guns,  wmch  have  daob 
memorable  service  to  a  great  cause,  the 
devices  of  the  Fisfaaaongers'  Company, 
of  the  Vintners'  Company,  and  df  the 
Merchant  Tailors'  Company  are  still 
discernible.^ 

The  inhabitants  were  Protestants  of 
Anglosaxon  blood.  They  were  indeed 
not  all  of  one  country  or  of  one  churdi: 
but  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen,  Epi- 
scopaliuis  and  Presbyterians,  seem  to 
have  generally  lived  together  in  friend- 
ship, a  friendship  which  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  their  eommon  antipatl^ 
to  the  Lish  race  and  to  the  Popish 
religion.  During  tiie  rebellion  of  1641, 
Londonderry  had  resolutely  held  out 
against  the  native  diieftains,  and  had 
been  repeatedly  besieged  in  vaiiLf 
Since  the  Kestoration  the  city  had 
prospered.  The  Foyle,  when  the  tide 
was  high,  brought  up  ships  of  huge 
burden  to  the  quay.  The  fishmes 
throve  greatly.  Tbe  nets,  it  was  said, 
were  sometimes  so  fuH  that  it  w« 
necessary  to  fling  bade  multitades  offish 
into  the  waves.  The  quantity  of  sahnoD 
caught  annually  was  estimated  at  eleven 
hui^ed  thousand  pounds'  weight| 

*  TheeethingsIobaerTBdorleaBiedoaibt 
spot. 

t  The  best  aooonnt  that  I taavesaeac^  whit 
passed  in  Londonderry  during  the  war  which 
began  in  1«41  is  in  Dr.  Beid'a  HSsboiy  of  ibt 
Presbyterian  Ohnrch  in  Ireland. 

t  Thelnterestof  Jbigland  in  the FreierTa* 
tion  of  Ireland;  1689. 
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The  people  of  Londonderry  shared 
cioringof  in  the  alarm  which,  towards 
Sf  liS-**    the  dose  of  the  year  1 688,  was 
dooderry.  general  among  the  Protestants 
settled  in  Ireland.     It  was  known  that 
the  aboriginal  peasantry  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood were   lajdng  in  pikes  and 
knives.    Priests  had  been  haranguing 
in  a  style  of  which,  it  must  be  owned, 
the  Pfetan  part  of  the  Anglosaxon 
colony  had  little  right  to  complain, 
about  the  slaughter  of  the  Amalekites, 
and  the  judgments  which  Saul  had 
brought  on  himself  by  sparing  one  of 
the  proscribed  race.     Humours  from 
various  quarters  and  anonymous  letters 
in  vajious  hands  agreed  in  naming  the 
ninth  of  December  as  the  day  fixed  for 
the  extirpation  of  the  strangers.   While 
tiie  minds  of  the  citizens  were  agitated 
by  these  reports,  news  came  that  a 
regiment  of  twelve  hundred  Papists, 
commanded  by   a  Papist,   Alexander 
Macdonnell,  Earl  of  Antrim,  had  re- 
ceived orders  from  the  Lord  Deputy  to 
occupy  Londonderry,  and  was  already 
on   the  march  from  Coleraine.    The 
consternation  was  extreme.    Some  were 
for   closing  the  gates  and  resisting; 
some  for  submitting ;  some  for  tempo- 
rising.    The  corporation  had,  like  the 
other    corporations    of   Ireland,  been 
remodelled.    The  magistrates  were  men 
of  low  station  and  character.    Among 
them  was  only  one  person  of  Anglo- 
saxon extraction ;  and  he  had  turned 
pApist.    In  such  rulers  the  inhabitants 
could  place  no  confidence.*    The  Bi- 
shop,   Ezekid     Hopkins,     resolutely 
adhered    to    the    political    doctrines 
which  he  had  preached  during  many 
years,  and  exh(H7ted  his  flock  to  go 

*  My  authority  for  this  tmf avourable  ac- 
count of  the  oorpoivtion  is  an  epic  poem 
entitied  the  Londeriad.  This  extraordinary 
work  must  have  been  written  very  soon  after 
the  events  to  which  it  relates ;  for  it  is  dedi- 
cated to  Robert  Bochfort,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  Bochfort  was  Speaker 
from  1695  to  1699.  The  poet  had  no  inven- 
tion ;  he  had  evidently  a  minute  knowledge 
of  the  city  which  he  celebrated ;  and  his  dog- 
gerel is  consequently  not  without  historical 
value.    He  says : 

"  For  burgeuea  and  ft-eemen  they  liad  ehoie 
Brofruanakeri,  butehmn,  nps,  and  loeh  M  thom : 
In  all  the  corporation  not  a  man 
Of  Britiih  parents  t!Zc«pt  Buchanan." 

This  Buchanan  is  aftoprwards  described  as 

"  A  knaTe  all  o'er. 
For  be  bad  learned  to  tell  his  beads  before.** 


patiently  to  the  slaughter  rather  than 
incur  the  guilt  df  disobeying  the  Lord's 
Anointed.*  Antrim  was  meanwhile 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer.  At  length 
the  citizens  saw  from  the  walls  nis 
troops  arrayed  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
,the  Foyle.  There  was  then  no  bridge : 
but  there  was  a  ferry  which  kept  up  a 
constant  communication  between  the 
two  banks  of  the  river;  and  by  this 
ferry  a  detachment  from  Antrim's  regi- 
ment crossed.  The  officers  presented 
themselyes  at  the  gate,  produced  a 
warrant  directed  to  the  Mayor  and 
Sheriffs,  and  demanded  admittanco 
and  quarters  for  his  Majesty's  sol- 
diers. 

Just  at  this  moment  thirteen  young 
apprentices,  most  of  whom  appear,  from 
their  names,  to  have  been  of  Scottish 
birth  or  descent,  flew  to  the  guardroom, 
armed  themselves,  seized  the  keys  of 
the  city,  rushed  to  the  Ferry  Gate, 
closed  it  in  the  face  of  the  King's 
officers,  and  let  down  the  portcuUis. 
James  Morison,  a  citizen  more  advancd 
in  years,  addressed  the  intruders  from 
the  top  of  the  waU  and  advised  them 
to  be  gone.  They  stood  in  consultation 
before  the  gate  till  they  heard  him  cry, 
"  Bring  a  great  gun  this  way."  They 
then  thought  it  time  to  get  beyond  the 
range  of  shot.  They  retreated,  reem- 
barked,  and  rgoined  their  comrades  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  flame 
had  already  spread.  The  whole  city 
was  up.  The  other  gates  were  secured. 
Sentinels  paced  the^  ramparts  every- 
where. The  magazines  were  opened. 
Muskets  and  gunpowder  were  distri- 
buted. Messengers  were  sent,  under 
cover  of  the  following  night,  to  the 
Protestant  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour- 
ing counties.  The  bishop  expostulated 
in  vain.  It  is  indeed  probable  that 
the  vehement  and  daring  young  Scotch- 
men who  had  taken  the  lead  on  this 
occasion  had  little  respect  for  his  office. 
One  of  them  broke  in  on  a  discourse 
with  which  he  interrupted  the  military 
preparations  by  exdaiming,  "  A  good 
sermon,  my  lord ;  a  very  good  sermon ; 

*  See  a  sermon  preached  by  Mm  at  Dublin 
on  Jan.  81.  1669.  The  text  is  "'Submit  your- 
selves to  every  ordinai»ce  of  man  for  the  Lord's 
sake." 
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but  we  have  not  time  to  hear  it  just 
now."*  • 

The  Protestants  of  the  neighbour- 
hood promptly  obeyed  the  summons 
of  Londonderry.  Within  forty  eight 
hours,  hundreds  of  horse  and  foot  came 
by  various  roads  to  the  city.  Antrim, 
not  thinking  himself  strong  enough  to 
risk  an  atta^  or  not  disposed  to  take  on 
himself  the  responsibility  of  commenc- 
ing a  civil  war  without  further  orders, 
retired  with  his  troops  to  Coleraine. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that 
Moun^oy  the  rcsistauce  of  Enniskillen 
^5^  and  Londonderry  would  have 
uiiter.  irritated  Tyrconnel  into  taking 
some  desperate  step.  And  in  truth  his 
savage  and  imperious  temper  was  at 
first  inflamed  by  the  news  almost  to 
madness.  But,  after  wreaking  his  rage, 
as  usual,  on  his  wig,  he  became  some- 
what calmer.  Tidings  of  a  very  sobering 
nature  had  just  reached  him.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  was  marching  unop- 
posed to  London.  Almost  every  county 
and  every  great  town  in  England  had 
dedajed  for  him.  James,  deserted  by 
his  ablest  captains  and  by  his  nearest 
relatives,  had  sent  commissioners  to 
treat  with  the  invaders,  and  had  issued 
writs  convoking  a  Parliament.  While 
the  result  of  the  negotiations  which 
were  pending  in  England  was  uncertain, 
the  Viceroy  could  not  venture  to  take 
a  bloody  revenge  on  the  refractory 
Protestants  of  Ireland.  He  therefore 
thought  it  expedient  to  affect  for  a 
time  a  clemency  and  moderation  which 
were  by  no  means  congenial  to  his 
disposition.  The  task  of  quieting  the 
Englishry  of  Ulster  was  entrusted  to 
William  Stewart^  Viscount  Mountjoy. 
Mountjoy,  a  brave  soldier,  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  a  zealous  Protestant, 
and  yet  a  zealous  Tory,  was  one  of  the 
very  few  members  of  the  Established 
Church  who  still  held  office  in  Ireland. 

*  "Walker's  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Derry, 
1689 ;  Mackenzie's  Narrative  of  the  Siege  of 
Londonderry,  1689;  An  Apology  for  the 
failures  charged  on  the  Reverend  Mr.  Walker's 
Account  of  the  late  Siege  of  Derry,  1689 ;  A 
Light  to  the  Blind.  This  last  work,  a  manu- 
cript  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Fingal,  is  the 
work  of  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic  and  a  mor- 
tal enemy  of  Bngland.  Large  extracts  from 
it  are  among  the  Mackintosh  M3S.  The  date 
in  the  titlepage  is  1711. 


He  was  Master  of  the  Ordnance  in 
that  kingdom,  and  was  colonel  of  a 
regiment  in  which  an  uncommonly 
large  proportion'  of  the  Englishry  had 
been  suffered  to  remain.  At  Ihiblin 
he  was  the  centre  of  a  small  circle  of 
learned  and  ingenious  men  who  had, 
under  his  presidency,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  Koyal  Society,  the  image, 
on  a  small  scale,  of  the  Boyal  Society 
of  London.  In  Ulster,  with  which  he 
was  peculiarly  connected,  his  name  was 
held  in  high  honour  by  the  colonista.* 
He  hastened  with  his  regiment  to 
Londonderry,  and  was  well  received 
there.  For  it  was  known  that,  though 
he  was  firmly  attached  to  hereditary 
monarchy,  hewasnot  less  firmly  attached 
to  the  reformed  religion.  The  citizens 
readily  permitted  hun  to  leave  within 
their  walls  a  small  garrison  exclusively 
composed  of  Protestants,  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  lieutenant  colonel,  Bobert 
Lundy,  who  took  the  title  of  Gfovemor.f 
The  news  of  Mountjoy's  visit  to 
Ulster  was  highly  gratifying  to  the  de- 
fenders of  Enniskillen.  Some  gentle- 
men deputed  by  that  town  waited  on 
him  to  request  his  good  offices,  but  were 
disappointed  by  the  reception  which 
they  found.  "My  advice  to  you  is," 
he  said,  "  to  submit  to  the  King's  au- 
thority." "  What>  my  Lord  ?  "  said  one 
of  the  def)uties;  "are  we  to  sit  still 
and  let  ourselves  be  butchered  ?  "  "  The 
Bang,'*  said  Mountjoy,   "will  protect 


you 


»»    it 


If  all  that  we  hear  be  true,' 


said  the  deputy,  "  His  Majesty  will  find 
it  hard  enough  to  protect  lumself."  The 
conference  ended  in  this  imsatis&ctoiy 
manner.  Enniskillen  still  kept  its  atti- 
tude of  defiance ;  and  Mountjoy  re- 
turned to  Dublin.t 

By  this  time  it  had  indeed  become 
evident  that  James  could  not  protect 
himself.  It  was  known  in  Ireland  that 
he  had  fied ;  that  he  had  been  stopped; 
that  he  had  fled  again ;  that  the  Prinoe 
of  Orange  had  arrived  at  Westminster 

*  As  to  MouiiQ'oy's  character  and  position, 
see  Clarendon's  letters  from  Ireland,  particn- 
larly  that  to  Lord  Dartmouth  of  Feb.  8.,  and 
that  to  Evelyn  of  Feb.  14.  168|.  "Bon 
officier,  et  homme  d'esprit,*'  says  Avanz. 
t  Walker's  Account ;  Light  to  the  BliiicL 
i  "i/Lao  Gormick's  Further  Tmimr^d  A^ 
count. 
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in  triumph,  had  taken  on  himself  the 
administration  of  the  realm,  and  had 
issued  letters  summoning  a  Conven- 
tion. 

Those  lords  and  gentlemen  at  whose 
request  the  Prince  had  assumed 
the  government,  had  earnestly 
entreated  him  to  take  the  state 
of  Ireland  into  his  immediate 
consideration ;  and  he  had  in  reply  as- 
sured them  that  he  would  do  his  best 
to  maintain  the  Protestant  religion  and 
the  English  interest  in  that  Mngdom. 
His  enemies  afterwards  accused  him  of 
utterly  disregarding  this  promise ;  nay, 
they  alleged,  that  he  purposely  suffered 
Ireland  to  sink  deeper  and  deeper  in 
calamity.  Halifax,  they  said,  had,  with 
cruel  and  perfidious  ingenuity,  devised 
this  mode  of  placing  the  Convention 
under  a  species  of  duress ;  and  the  trick 
had  succeeded  but  too  welL  The  vote 
which  called  "William  to  the  throne 
would  not  have  passed  so  easily  but  for 
the  extreme  dangers  which  tlureatened 
the  state ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of 
his  own  dishonest  inactivity  that  those 
dangers  had  become  extreme.*  As  this 
accusation  rests  on  no  proof,  those  who 
repeat  it  are  at  least  boimd  to  show 
that  some  course  clearly  better  than  the 
course  which  William  took  was  open  to 
him ;  and  this  they  will  find  a  difficult 
task.  If  indeed  he  could,  within  a  few 
weeks  after  his  arrival  in  London,  have 
sent  a  great  expedition  to  Ireland,  that 
kingdom  might  perhaps,  after  a  short 
struggle,  or  without  a  struggle,  have 
submitted  to  his  authority;  and  a  long 
series  of  crimes  and  calamities  might 
have  been  averted.  But  the  factious 
orators  and  pamphleteers,  who,  much 
at  their  ease,  reproached  him  for  not 
sending  such  an  expedition,  would  have 
been  perplexed  if  they  had  been  re- 
quired to  find  the  men,  the  ships,  and 
the  funds.  The  English  army  had  lately 
been  arrayed  against  him :  part  of  it 
was  still  ill  disposed  towards  him ;  and 
the  whole  was  utterly  disorganised.  Of 
the  army  which  he  had  brought  from 
Holland  not  a  regiment  could  ))e  spared. 
He  had  found  the  treasury  empty  and 

*  Burnet,  i.  807. ;  and  the  notes  by  Svdft 
and  Dartmouth.  Tutchin,  in  the  Observator, 
repeats  this  idle  calumny. 


the  pay  of  the  navy  in  arrear.  He  had 
no  power  to  hypothecate  any  part  of 
the  public  revenue.  Those  who  lent 
him  money  lent  it  on  no  security  but 
his  bare  word.  It  was  only  by  the 
patriotic  liberality  of  the  merchants  of 
London  that  he  was  enabled  to  defray 
the  ordinary  charges  of  government  till 
the  meeting  of  the  Convention.  It 
is  surely  unjust  to  blame  him  for  not 
instantly  fitting  out,  in  such  circum- 
stances, an  armament  sufficient  to  con- 
quer a  kingdom. 

Perceiving  that,  tiH  the  government 
of  England  was  settled,  it  would  not  be 
in  his  power  to  interfere  effectually  by 
arms  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  he  deter- 
mined to  try  what  effect  negotiation 
would  produce.  Those  who  judged  after 
the  event  pronounced  that  he  had  not, 
on  this  occasion,  shown  his  usual  sa- 
gacity. He  ought,  they  said,  to  have 
known  that  it  was  absurd  to  expect 
submission  from  TyrconneL  Such  how- 
ever was  not  at  the  time  the  opinion  of 
men  who  had  the  best  means  of  infor- 
mation, and  whose  interest  was  a  suffi- 
cient  pledge  for  their  sincerity.  A  great 
meeting  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  had  property  in  Ireland  was  held, 
during  the  interregnum,  at  the  house  of 
the  Buke  of  Ormond  in  Saint  James's 
Square.  They  advised  the  Prince  to 
try  whether  the  Lord  Deputy  might  not 
be  induced  to  capitulate  on  honourable 
and  advantageous  terms.*  In  truth 
there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
Tyrconnel  really  wavered.  For,  fierce 
as  were  his  passions,  they  never  made 
him  forgetfid  of  his  interest;  and  he 
might  well  doubt  whether  it  were  not 
for  his  interest,  in  declining  years  and 
health,  to  retire  from  business  with  full 
indemnity  for  all  past  offences,  with 
high  rank,  and  with  an  ample  fortune, 
rather  than  to  stake  his  life  and  pro- 
perty on  the  event  of  a  war  against  the 
whole  power  of  England.  It  is  certain 
that  he  professed  himself  willing  to 
yield.  He  opened  a  communication 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  affected 
to  take  coimsel  with  Mountjoy,  and  with 
others  who,  though  they  had  not  thrown 
off  their   allegiance  to  James,  were 

•  The  Orange  Gazette,  Jan.  10. 168|. 
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yet  firmly  attached  to  the  Established 
CSmrch  and  to  the  English  connection. 

In  one  quarter,  a  quarter  from  which 
^  "William -was  justified  in  expect- 
piMcofl?*  ing  the  most  judicious  counsel, 
•^**^  there  was  a  strong  conviction 
that  the  professions  of  Tyrconnel  were 
nnoere.  I^o  British  statesman  had  then 
so  high  a  reputation  throughout  Europe 
as  Sir  William  Temple.  His  diplomatic 
skill  had,  twenty  years  before,  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  French  power.  He 
had  been  a  steady  and  an  useful  friend 
to  the  United  Provinces  and  to  the 
House  of  Nassau.  He  had  long  been 
on  terms  of  friendly  confidence  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  had  n^o- 
tiated  that  marriage  to  which  England 
owed  her  recent  deliverance.  With  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  Temple  was  su{^)08ed 
to  be  peculiarly  well  acquainted.  His 
fj&mily  had  considerable  property  there : 
he  had  himself  resided  there  during 
several  years :  he  had  represented  the 
county  of  Cadow  in  parliament ;  and  a 
large  part  of  his  income  was  derived 
from  a  lucrative  Irish  office.  There  was 
BO  height  of  power,  of  rank,  or  of  opu- 
Ifflioe,  to  which  he  might  not  have  risen, 
if  he  would  have  ocmsented  to  quit  his 
retreat,  and  to  lend  his  assistance  and 
the  weight  of  his  name  to  the  new 
government.  But  power,  rank,  and 
m>ulence  had  less  attracti(m  for  his 
Epicurean  temper  than  ease  and  se- 
curity. He  rejected  the  most  tempting 
invitations,  and  continued  to  amuse 
himself  with  his  books,  his  tulips,  and 
his  pineapples,  in  rural  seclusion.  With 
some  hesitation,  however,  he  consented 
to  let  his  eldest  son  John  enter  into  the 
service  of  William.  During  the  vacancy 
of  the  throne,  John  Temple  was  em- 
ployed in  business  of  high  imp(»Ttance ; 
and,  on  subjects  connected  with  Ireland, 
his  opinion,  which  might  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  agree  with  his  &ther^8,  had 
great  weight.  The  young  politician 
flattered  himself  l^iat  he  had  secured 
the  services  of  an  agent  eminently 
^oalififid  to  bring  the  negotiation  with 
T3n?eonnel  to  a  prosperous  issue. 

This  agent  was  one  of  a  remarkable 
&mily  wMch  had  sprang  from  a  noble 
Scottish  stock,  but  which  had  long 
been  settled  in  Ireland,  and  which  pro- 


fessed the  Boman  Catholic  religion.  In 
the  gay  crowd  which  thronged  ^aam^ 
Whitehall,  during  those  scan-  ^"^ 
dalous  years  of  Jubilee  which  ird«Bd«« 
immediately  followed  the  Be-  *^^ 
storation,  the  Hamiltons  were  pre- 
eminently conspicuous.  The  long  fm 
ringlets,  the  radiant  Uoom,  and  the 
languishing  blue  eyes  of  the  lovely 
Elizabeth  still  charm  us  on  the  can- 
vass of  Lely.  She  had  the  gloiy  cf 
achieving  no  vulgar  ecmquest.  It  was 
reserved  for  her  voluptuous  beauty 
and  for  her  flippant  wit  to  ov»- 
come  the  aversion  which  the  cold- 
hearted  and  scoffing  Gh<ammont  felt  iot 
the  indissoluble  tie.  One  of  her  bro- 
thers, Anthony,  became  the  chronicler 
of  that  brilliant  and  dissolute  society 
of  which  he  had  been  not  the  least 
brilliant  nor  the  least  diE»olute  mem- 
ber. He  deserves  the  hi^  praise  of 
having,  though  not  a  Frenchman, 
written  the  book  whidi  is,  of  all  books, 
the  most  exquisitely  French,  both  in 
spirit  and  in  manner.  Another  bro- 
ther, named  Richard,  had,  in  foreign 
service,  gained  some  military  experi- 
ence. His  wit  and  politeness  had 
distinguished  him  even  in  the  splendid 
circle  of  Versailles.  It  was  whiq)ered 
that  he  had  dared  to  lift  his  eyes  to  an 
exalted  lady,  the  natural  daughter  of 
the  Great  King,  the  wife  of  a  legiti- 
mate prince  of  the  House  of  Bouihon, 
and  ika.t  she  had  not  seemed  to  be 
displeased  by  the  attentions  of  her 
presumptuous  admirer.*  Richard  had 
subsequently  returned  to  his  natire 
country,  had  been  appointed  Brigadier 
General  in  the  Irish  army,  and  had 
been  sworn  of  the  Irish  Privy  OonneiL 
When  the  Butch  invasion  was  expected, 
he  came  across  Saint  George's  Channel 
with  the  troops  which  Tyrconnel  sent 
to  reinforce  the  royal  army.  After  the 
flight  of  James,  those  troops  submitted 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Richard 
Hamilton  not  only  made  his  own  peace 
with  what  was  now  the  ruling  powei; 
but  declared  himself  confident  that,  if 
he  were  sent  to  Dublin,  he  could  con- 
duct the  negotiation  which  had  been 
opened  there  to  a  happy  dose.    If  he 

*  M^moires  de  Maflanwi  de  la  Fayette. 
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failed,  he  pledged  his  word  to  return 
to  London  in  three  weeks.  His  influ- 
ence in  Ireland  was  known  to  be  great: 
his  honour  had  neyer  been  questioned ; 
and  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  John 
Temple.  The  young  statesman  declared 
that  he  would  answer  for  his  friend 
Richard  as  forhimsdf.  This  guarantee 
was  thought  sufficient ;  and  Hamilton 
B€Ft  out  for  Ireland,  proclaiming  every- 
where that  he  should  »oon  bring  Tyr- 
comiel  to  reason.  The  offers  which 
he  was  authorised  to  make  to  the  Bo- 
man  Catholics  and  personally  to  the 
Xjord  Deputy  were  most  liberal.  * 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Hamilton 
Tyrconnei  ^^7  ^*^®  peally  meant  to  keep 
Mountj  ^  promise.  But  when  he  ar- 
ki^mce  nred  at  Dublin,  he  found  that 
to  franca,  j^^    j^^^j    imdertakcn    a    task 

which  he  oould  not  perform.  The 
hesitation  of  Tyrconnei,  whether  ge- 
nuine or  fdgned,  was  at  an  end.  He  had 
found  that  he  had  no  longer  a  choice. 
He  had  with  little  difficulty  stimtilated 
^le  ignorant  and  susceptible  Irish  to 
fury.  To  calm  them  was  beyond  his 
skilL  Rumours  were  abrosui  that  the 
Viceroy  was  corresponding  with  the 
English;  and  those  rumours  had  set 
the  nation  on  fire.  The  cry  of  the  com- 
mon people  was  that,  if  he  dared  to 
sell  them  for  wealth  and  honours,  they 
would  bum  the  Castle  and  him  in  it, 
and  would  put  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  France,  f  It  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  pi^otest,  truly  or  falsely, 
that  he  had  never  harboured  any 
thought  of  submission,  and  that  he 
had  pretended  to  negotiate  only  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  time.  Yet, 
before  he  openly  declared  against  the 
English  settlers,  and  against  England 
here^,  what  must  be  a  war  to  the  death, 
he  wished  to  rid  himself  of  Mountjoy, 
ipdio  had  hitherto  been  true  to  the 
cause  of  James,  but  who,  it  was  well 
known,  would  never  consent  to  be  a 
party  to  the  spoUation  and  oppression 
of  the  colonists.  Hypocriti<^  profes- 
sions of  friendship  and  of  pacific 
intentions  were  not  spared.    It  was  a 

*  Burnet,  1.  808. ;  Life  of  James,  11.  330. ; 
CommoiiB'  Joumate,  July  29.  1689. 

Kar.  25. 

t  Avaux  to  Lewis,  -j^isaZ  ^^^* 


sacred  duty,  Tyrconnei  said,  to  avert 
the  calamities  which  seemed  to  be  im- 
pending. King  James  himself,  if  he 
understood  the  whole  case,  would  not 
wish  his  Irish  friends  to  engage  at  that 
moment  in  an  enterprise  which  must 
be  fatal  to  them  and  useless  to  him. 
He  would  permit  them,  he  would 
command  them,  to  submit  to  necessity, 
and  to  reserve  themselves  for  better 
times.  Ifany  man  of  weight,  any  man 
loyal,  able,  and  well-informed,  would 
repair  to  Saint  Germains  and  explain 
the  state  of  things,  His  Majesty  would 
easUy  be  convinced.  Would  Mountjoy 
undertake  this  most  honourable  and 
important  ndssiou?  Moimtjoy  hesi- 
tated, and  suggested  that  some  person 
more  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
King  should  be  the  messenger.  Tyr- 
connei swore,  ranted,  declared  that, 
unless  King  James  were  well  advised, 
Ireland  would  sink  to  the  pit  of  hell, 
and  insisted  that  Mountjoy  should  go 
as  the  r^resentative  of  the  loj^ 
members  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  should  be  accompanied  by  Chief 
Baron  Bice,  a  Koman  Catholic  high  in 
the  royal  favour.  Mountjoy  yielded. 
The  two  ambassadors  departed  to- 
gether, but  with  very  different  com- 
missions. Bice  was  charged  to  te^ 
James  that  Mountjoy  was  a  traitor  at 
heart,  and  had  been  sent  to  France 
only  that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
might  be  deprived  of  a  fevourite 
leader.  The  King  was  to  be  assured 
that  he  was  impatiently  expected  in 
Ireland,  and  that,  if  he  would  show 
himself  there  with  a  French  force,  he 
might  speedily  retrieve  his  fallen  for- 
tunes. *  The  Chief  Baron  carried  with 
him  other  instructions  which  were 
probably  kept  secret  even  from  the 
Court  of  Saint  Germains.  If  James 
(^ould  be  unwilling  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  native  population  of 
Ireland,  Bioe  was  direct^  to  request 
a  private  audience  of  Lewis,  and  to 
offer  to  make  the  island  a  province  of 
France.' t 

*  Clarke's  life  of  James,  11.  331. ;  Mount- 
joy's  CJirculax  Letter,  dated  Jan.  10.  168| ; 
King,  Iv.  8.  In  "  Light  to  the  Blind  "  Tyr- 
connel's  *'  wise  dissimulation  "  is  coramended. 

t  Avaux  to  Lewis,  April  ||.  1689. 
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As  soon   as  the   two    envoys    had 
Tjrconn«i  departed,  Tyrconnel  set  him- 
iriih****     *®^  ^  prepare  for  the  conflict 
iMopieto    which  had  become  inevitable; 
'"^        and   he  was   strenuously  as- 
sisted by  the  faithless  Hamilton.    The 
Irish  nation  was  called  to  arms ;  and 
the  call  was  obeyed  with  strange  promp- 
titude and  enthusiasm.     The  flag  on 
the  Castle  of  Dublin  was  embroidered 
with  the  words,  "  Now  or  never !  Now 
and  for  ever  I  '*  Those  words  resounded 
through  the  whole  island.*    Never  in 
modem  Europe  has  there  been  such  a 
rising  up  of  a  whole   people.      The 
habits  of  the  Celtic  peasant  were  such 
that  he  made  no  sacrifice  in  quitting 
his  potatoe  ground  for  the  camp.    He 
loved  excitement  and  adventure.    He 
feared  work  far  more  ,  than    danger. 
His  national    and    religious  feelings 
had,  during  three  years,  been  exaspe- 
rated by  the  constant  application  of 
stimulants.    At  every  fair  and  market 
he  had  heard  that  a  good  time  was  at 
hand,    that   the    tyrants    who   spoke 
Saxon  and  lived  in  slated  houses  were 
about  to  be  swept  away,  and  that  the 
land  would  again  belong  to  its   own 
children.    By  the  peat  fires  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  cabins  had  nightly  been 
sung  rude  ballads  which  predicted  the 
deliverance  of  the  oppressed  race.   The 
priests,   most  of   whom  belonged    to 
those  old  families  which  the  Act  of 
Settlement  had  ruined,  but  which  were 
still  revered  by  the  native  population, 
had,  from  a  thousand  altars,  charged 
every  Catholic  to  show  his  zeal  for  the 
true    Church    by  providing   weapons 
against  the  day  when  it   might    be 
necessary  to  try  the  chances  of  battle 
^1  her  cause.    The  army,  which,  under 
Ormond,  had  consisted  of  only  eight 
regiments,  was  now  increased  to  forty 
eight :  and  the  ranks  were  soon  full  to 
overflowing.    It  was  impossible  to  find 
at  short  notice  one  tenth  of  the  number 
of  good  ofScers  which  was  required. 
Commissions  were  scattered  profusely 
among  idle  cosherers  who  claimed  to 
be  descended  from  good  Irish  families. 
Yet  even  thus  the  supply  of  captains 
and  lieutenants  fell  short  of  the  de- 

*  Printed  Letter  from  Dublin,  Feb.  25. 
1689 ;  Mephibosiieth  and  Ziba,  1689. 


mand ;  and  many  companies  wen 
commanded  by  cobblers,  tailors,  aad 
footmen.  ♦ 

The  pay  of  the  soldiers  was  very 
smalL  The  private  had  no  j^^,^^ 
more  than  three  pence  a  day.  ^^^^ 
One  half  only  of  this  pittance  ***"*^" 
was  ever  given  him  in  money ;  and  that 
half  was  often  in  arrear.  But  a  fu 
more  seductive  bait  than  his  miserable 
stipend  was  the  prospect  of  boundksB 
license.  If  the  government  allowed 
him  less  than  sufficed  for  his  wants,  it 
was  not  extreme  to  mark  the  means  by 
which  he  supplied  the  deficiency. 
Though  four  fifths  of  the  population 
of  Ireland  were  Celtic  and  Boman 
Catholic,  more  than  four  fifths  of  the 
property  of  Ireland  belonged  to  the 
rrotestant  Englishiy.  The  ganien, 
the  cellars,  above  sdl  the  flo^  and 
herds  of  the  minority,  were  abandoned 
to  the  majority.  Whatever  the  regular 
troops  s^red  was  devoured  by  bands 
of  marauders  who  overran  almost  erezy 
barony  in  the  island.  For  the  armiiig 
was  now  universaL  No  man  dared  to 
present  himself  at  mass  without  some 
weapon,  a  pike,  a  long  knife  called  a 
skean,  or,  at  the  very  least,  a  8tit)iig 
ashen  stake,  pointed  and  hardened  in 
the  fire.  The  very  women  were  ex- 
horted by  their  spiritual  directois  to 
carry  skeans.  Every  smith,  every  cat- 
penter,  every  cutler,  was  at  constant 
work  on  guns  and  blades.  It  was 
scarcely  possible  to  get  a  horse  shod. 
If  any  Protestant  artisan  refused  to 
assist  in  the  manu&cture  of  imi^ 
ments  which  were  to  be  used  agauist 
his  nation  and  his  religion,  he  was  flung 
into  prison.  It  seems  probable  that» 
at  the  end  of  February,  at  least  a  hun- 
dred thousand  Irishmen  were  in  anns. 
Near  fifty  thousand  of  them  woe 
soldiers.  The  rest  were  banditti,  whose 
violence  and  licentiousness  the  Govern- 

*  The  oonnectjon  of  the  priests  with  tiie 
old  Irish  families  is  mentioned  in  Pat^ 
Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland.  See  the  Sbort 
View  by  a  Clergyman  lately  e8nped,168f; 
Ireland's  Lamentation,  by  an  Bnglish  Pro- 
testant that  lately  narrowly  esci^wd  wish  lift 
from  thenoe,  1689 ;  A  Tme  Aoooont  ot  0» 
State  of  Ireland,  by  a  person  who  with  gntf 
difficnlty  left  Dublin,  1689;  King,  O.  ?• 
Avaux  confirms  e31  that  these  wzuart  bV 
about  the  Iri^  officers. 
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xnent  affected  to  disapprove,  but  did 
not  really  exert  itself  to  suppress.  The 
JProtestants  not  only  were  not  protected* 
but  were  not  suffered  to  protect  them- 
selves. It  was  determined  that  they 
should  be  left  unarmed  in  the  midst  of 
aji  armed  and  hostile  population.  A 
day  was  fixed  on  which  they  were  to 
bring  all  their  swords  and  firelocks  to 
the  parish  churched ;  and  it  was  notified 
that  every  Protestant  house  in  which, 
after  that  day,  a  weapon  should  be 
found  should  be  given  up  to  be  sacked 
by  the  soldiers.  Bitter  complaints 
'were  made  that  any  knave  might,  by 
hiding  a  spear  head  or  an  old  gun  barrel 
in  a  comer  of  a  mansion,  bring  utter 
ruin  on  the  owner.* 

Chief  Justice  Keating,  himself  a  Pro- 
testant, and  almost  the  only  Protestant 
who  still  held  a  great  place  in  Ireland, 
struggled  courageously  in  the  cause  of 
justice  and  order  against  the  united 
strength  of  the  government  and  the 
populace.  At  the  Wicklow  assizes  of 
that  spring,  he,  from  the  seat  of  judg- 
ment, set  forth  with  great  strength  of 
language  the  miserable  stat«  of  the 
country.  Whole  counties,  he  said, 
were  devastated  by  a  rabble  resembling 
the  vultures  and  ravens  which  follow 
the  march  of  an  army.  Most  of  these 
wretches  were  not  soldiers.  They 
acted  under  no  authority  known  to  the 
law.  Yet  it  was,  he  owned,  but  too 
evident  that  they  were  encouraged  and 
screened  by  some  who  were  in  high 
command.  How  else  could  it  be  that 
a  market  overt  for  plunder  should  be 
held  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
capital  ?  The  stories  which  travellers 
told  of  the  savage  Hottentots  near  the 

•  At  the  French  War  Office  is  a  report  on 
the  State  of  Ireland  in  February  1689.  In  that 
xejport  it  is  said  that  the  Irish  who  had  en- 
listed as  soldicKTS  were  forty  five  thousand,  and 
that  the  number  would  have  been  a  hundred 
thousand  if  all  who  volunteered  had  been  ad- 
mitted! See  the  Sad  and  Lamentable  Condi- 
dition  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland,  1689 ; 
Hamilton's  True  Relation,  1690 ;  l^he  State  of 
Papist  and  Protestant  Properties  in  the  King- 
dom of  Ireland,  1689  ;  A  true  Representation 
to  the  King  and  People  of  England  how  Hat- 
ters were  carried  on  all  along  in  Ireland, 
licensed  Aug.  16.  1689 ;  Letter  from  Dublin, 
1689 ;  Irdand's  Lamentation,  1689 ;  Compleat 
History  of  the  Life  and  Military  Actions  of 
BicbadKl,  Barl  of  ??yroonnel.  Generalissimo  of 
all  the  Irish  forces  now  in  Mms,  1689. 


Cape  of  Qood  Hope  were  realised  in 
Leinster.  Nothing  was  more  common 
than  for  an  honest  man  to  lie  down  rich 
in  flocks  and  herds  acquired  by  the  in- 
dustry of  a  long  life,  and  to  wake  a 
beggar.  It  was  however  to  small  pur- 
pose that  Keating  attempted,  in  the 
midst  of  that  feaiful  anarchy,  to  up- 
hold the  supremacy  of  the  law.  Priests 
and  miUtaiy  chiefs  appeared  on  the 
bench  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the 
judge  and  countenancing  the  robbers. 
One  ruffian  escaped  because  no  pro- 
secutor dared  to  appear.  Another  de- 
clared that  he  had  armed  himself  in 
conformity  to  the  orders  of  his  spiritual 
guide,  and  to  the  example  of  many 
persons  of  higher  station  than  himself, 
whom  he  saw  at  that  moment  in  Court. 
Two  only  of  the  Merry  Boys,  as  they 
were  called,  were  convicted :  the  worst 
criminals  escaped ;  and  the  Chief  Justice 
indignantly  told  the  jurymen  that  the 
guilt  of  the  public  ruin  lay  at  their 
door.* 

When  such  disorder  prevailed  in 
Wicklow,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what 
must  have  been  the  state  of  districts 
more  barbarous  and  more  remote  from 
the  seat  of  government.  Keating  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  only  magistrate 
who  strenuously  exerted  himself  to  put 
the  law  in  force.  Indeed  Nugent,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  highest  criminal 
court  of  the  realm,  declared  on  the 
bench  at  Cork  that,  without  violence 
and  spoliation,  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  could  not  be  carried  into 
effect,  and  that  robbezr  must  at  that 
conjuncture  be  tolerated  as  a  necessary 
evilf 

The  destruction  of  property  which 
took  place  within  a  few  weeks  would 
be  incredible,  if  it  were  not  attested  by 
witnesses  unconnected  with  each  other 
and  attached  to  very  different  in- 
terests. There  is  a  close,  and  some* 
times  almost  a  verbal,  agreement  be- 
tween the  descriptions  given  b^  Pro- 
testants, who,  during  that  reign  of 
terror,  escaped,  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives,  to  England,  and  the  descriptions 
given  by  the  envoys,  commissaries, 
and  captains  of  Lewis.    AU  agreed  in 

»  See  the  proceedings  in  the  State  Trials, 
t  King,  iii.  10. 
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dedaiingthat  it  would  take  manj  years 
to  repair  the  waste  'vdiich  had  been 
wrought  in  a  few  weeks  bj  the  armed 
peasantry.^  Some  of  the  Saxon  aris- 
tocracj  had  mansions  richly  ficrnished, 
and  sideboards  gorgeous  with  silrer 
bowls  and  chargers.  All  this  wealth 
disappeared.  One  house,  in  which 
there  had  been  three  thousand  pounds' 
worth  of  plate,  was  left  witiiout  a 
8po(m.t  But  the  chief  riches  of  Ire- 
land consisted  in  cattle.  Innumerable 
flocks  and  herds  covered  that  Tsst  ex- 
panse of  emerald  meadow,  saturated 
with  the  moisture  of  the  Atlantic 
More  than  one  gentleman  possessed 
twenty  thousand  she^  and  four  thou- 
■and  oxen.  The  freebooters  who  now 
overspread  the  country  belonged  to  a 
class  which  was  accustomed  to  lire  on 
potatoes  and  sour  whey,  and  which  had 
always  regarded  meat  as  a  luxury  re- 
served for  the  rich.  These  men  at  first 
revelled  in  beef  and  mutton,  as  the 
savage  invaders,  who  of  old  poured 
down  from  the  forests  of  the  north  on 
Italy,  revelled  in  Massic  and  Falemian 
wines.  The  Protestants  described  with 
eontemptuous  disgust  the  strange  Mut- 
tony of  their  newly  liberated  slaves. 
Carcasses,  half  raw  and  half  burned  to 
cinders,  sometimes  still  bleeding,  some- 
times in  a  state  of  loathsome  decay, 
were  torn  to  pieces,  and  swallowed 
without  salt,  bread,  or  herbs.  Those 
marauders  who  preferred  boiled  meat, 
being  often  in  want  of  kettles,  oour 
trived  to  cook  the  steer  in  his  own 
skin.  An  absurd  tragicomedy  is  still 
extant,  which  was  acted  in  this  and 
the  following  year  at  some  low  theatre 
for  the  amusement  of  the  English  po- 
pulace. A  crowd  of  haS  naked 
savages  appeared  on  the  stage,  howling 
a  Gdtic  song  and  dancing  round  an 
OK.  They  then  proceeded  to  cut  steaks 
out  of  the  animal  while  still  alive,  and 
to  fling  the  bleeding  flesh  on  the 
coals.  In  truth  the  barbarity  and 
filthiness  of  the  banquets  of  the  £ap- 
parees  was  such  as  the  dramatists  of 

*  Ten  years,  says  the  French  ambassador ; 
twenty  years,  says  a  Protestant  fugitive. 

t  Animadyersions  on  the  proposal  for 
sending  back  the  nobilily  and  gentzy  of  Ire- 
land, 16|§. 


Orub  Street  could  scarcely  caricatue. 
When  Lent  began,  the  plundercn 
gemeaeaHj  ceased  to  devour,  but  eon* 
tiniied  to  destroy.  A  peasant  wovld 
kill  a  cow  mer^  in  order  to  get  a  pair 
of  brogues.  Oft^i  a  whole  flodi  of 
sheep,  often  a  h^rd  of  fifty  (a  sikj 
kine,  was  slaughtered:  the  beasts  wen 
flayed;  the  fleeces  and  hides*  woe 
carried  away;  and  the  bodies  were  left 
to  poison  the  air.  The  French  aia- 
bassador  rep<»:ted  to  his  master  thi^ 
in  six  weeks,  fifty  thousaad  hcnned 
cattle  had  been  slain,  in  this  mannei; 
and  were  rotting  on  the  ground  all  over 
the  oom^xy.  The  iramber  of  sheep 
that  ware  butchered ,  during  the  sane 
time  was  popularly  said  to  have  been 
three  or  four  hunc&ed  thoiwand.* 

Any  estimate  which  can  now  be 
framed  of  the  Talue  of  the  property 
destroyed  during  this  fsaiful  omfiiet 
of  races  must  necessarily  be  yery  inex- 
act. We  are  not  however  absolutefy 
without  materials  fer  sudi  an  estiinate. 
The  Quakers  were  nether  a  veij 
numerous  nor  a  very  opulent  dass.  We 
can  hardly  suppose  that    they  wen 

*  King,^  iiL  10. ;  The  Sad  Estate  and  Con- 
dition of  Ireland,  as  represented  in  a  Letter 
from  a  Worthy  Person  who  was  in  DnUin  on 
Friday  last,  March  4. 1889  ;  Short  View  by  a 
Clergyman,  1689;  Lamfflitafeion  of  Irdaod, 
1689 ;  Compleat  History  of  the  Life  and  Ac- 
tions of  Bichard,  Earl  of  Tyroonn^  1689; 
The  Boyal  Voyage,  acted  in  1689  and  1$». 
This  drikma,  which,  I  believe,  was  periormed 
at  Bartholomew  Fair,  is  one  ot  the  most 
cmions  of  a  corions  class  of  oompoaitiras, 
utterly  destitute  of  litetrary  merit,  bot  vido* 
able  as  showing  what  were  then  the  msat 
suGces^fol  claptraps  for  an  aodienoe  composed 
of  the  common  people.    "  The  end  of  tidt 
play,"  says  the  mthor  in  his  preface,  "ii 
chiefly  to  expose  the  perfidious  base,  cowardly, 
and  bloody  nature  of  the  Irish."    The  aoooant 
which  the  fugitive  Protestants  give  of  the 
wanton  destruction  of  cattle  is  oonflnaed  bf 
Avauz  in  a  letter  to  Lewis,  dated  Aprfl  U. 
1689,  and  by  De^^rigny  in  a  letter  to  Loon^ 
dated  May  ^.  1690.    Most  of  the  despafcchtt 
written  by  Avaoz  during  las  mission  to  Ire- 
land are  contained  in  a  voinme  of  which  a 
very  few  copies  were  printed  aome  yeazs  ago 
at  the  English  Fordgm  Office.    Of  many  I 
have  also  copies  made  at  the  FroKh  Fonjgn 
OfSce.    The  lefctras  of  Desgrigny,  who  vsi 
employed  in  the  Oommiasariat,  I  found  in  the 
libnu^  of  the  French  War  Office.    I  cannol 
too  stron^y  at.pnMiB  mj  sense  of  theUhenU^ 
and  courtesy  with  whi^  tiie  inamenseand  ad* 
mirably  arzanged  sterdioines  of  aazioni  iBloP> 
mation  at  Pam  wen  tioowA  open  to  me. 
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snore  than  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  Pro- 
testant  population  of  Ireland,  or  that 
they  possessed  more  than  a  fiftieth  part 
of  the  Protestant  wealth  of  Ireland. 
They  were  undoubtedly  better  treated 
than  any  other  Protestant  sect  James 
had  always  been  partial  to  them:  they 
own  that  Tyrconnel  did  his  best  to 
protect  them ;  and  they  seem  to  have 
found  fiEiYour  even  in  the  si^t  of  the 
Happarees.*  Yet  the  Quakers  com- 
puted their  pecuniary  losses  at  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.t 

In    Leinster,    Munster,    and    Con- 

The  Pro-  ^^a^l^i  J*  ^^  Utterly  impossi- 
tMtutain  ble  for  the  English  settlers, 
nnabie  to  few  as  they  were  and  dispersed, 
'•^'*  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance 
to  this  terrible  outbreak  of  the  aborigi- 
nal population.  Charleville,  Mallow, 
Sligo,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  natives. 
Bandon,  where  the  Protestants  had 
mustered  in  considerable  force,  was  re- 
duced by  Lieutenant  General  Macarthy, 
an  Irish  officer  who  was  descended 
£rom  one  of  the  most  illustrious  Celtic 
houses,  and  who  had  long  served,  under 
a  feigned  name,  in  the  French  army.]: 
The  people  of  Kenmare  held  out  in 
their  little  &stness  tiU  they  were 
attacked  by  three  thousand  regular 
soldiers,  and  till  it  was  known  that 
several  pieces,  of  ordnance  were  coming 
to  batter  down  the  turf  wall  which 
surrounded-  the  agent's  house.  Then 
at  length  a  capitulation  was  concluded. 
The  colonists  were  suffered  to  embark 
in  a  small  vessel  scandly  supplied  with 
ibod  and  water.  They  had  no  experi- 
enced navigator  on  board :  but  after  a 
voyage  of  a  fortnight^  during  which 
they  were  crowded  together  like  slaves 
in  a  Guinea  ship,  and  suffered  the  ex- 
tremity of  thirst  and  hunger,  they 
reached  Bristol  in  safety.  §  VHien  sud[i 

«  «A  remarkable  thing  never  to  be  for- 
gotten was  that  they  that  wexe  in  government 
tiien  "—at  the  end  of  168&— "  seemed  to  favour 
US  and  endeavour  to  preserve  Friends."  His- 
tory of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  People 
called  Quakers  in  Ireland,  by  Wight  and 
Rutty,  Dublin,  1761.  King  indeed  (iii.  17.)  re- 
proaches the  Quakers  as  allies  and  tools  of  the 
Papist*. 

t  Wight  and  Rutty. 

i  Life  of  James,  ii.  827.  Orig.  Mem.  Mar 
earthy  and  Ms  feigned  name  are  repeatedly 
mentioned  by  Dangeau. 

i  Exact  Relation  of  the  Penecutlons,  Rob- 


was  the  fiate  of  the  towns,  it  wse  evi* 
dent  that  the  country  seats  which  the 
Protestant  landowners  had  recently 
fortified  in  the  three  southern  provinces 
could  no  longer  be  defended  Many 
£eki][iilies  submitted,  delivered  up  their 
arms,  and  thought  themselves  happy  in 
escaping  with  hfe.  But  many  resolute 
and  highspinted  gentlemen  and  yeomen 
were  (^tersuned  to  perish  rather  than 
yield.  They  packed  up  such  valuable 
property  as  could  easily  be  carried 
away,  burned  whatever  they  could  not 
remove,  and,  well  armed  and  mounted, 
set  out  for  tiiose  spots  in  Ulster  which 
were  the  strongholds  of  their  race  and 
of  their  faith.  The  flower  of  tiie  Pro- 
testant population  of  Munster  and  Con- 
nau^t  found  shelter  at  Enniskillen. 
Whatever  was  bravest  and  most  true- 
hearted  in  Leinster  took  the  road  to 
Londonderry.* 

The  spirit  of  Enniskillen  and  Lon- 
donderry rose  higher  and  higher  En„,,ku. 
to  meet  the  danger.    At  both  laa  and  * 
places  the  tidings  of  what  had  d^Tou 
been  done  by  the  Convention  **"** 
at  Westminster  were    received    with 
transports  of  joy.    William  and  Mary 
were  proclaimed  at  EnniskiJlen  with 
unanimous  enthusiasm,  and  with  such 

Ejmp  as  the  little  town  could  fumish.t 
undy,  who  commanded  at  London- 
derry, could  not  venture  to  oppose  him- 
self to  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
citizens  and  of  his  own  soldiers.  He 
therefore  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
new  government,  and  signed  a  declara- 
tion by  which  he  bound  himself  to 
stand  by  that  government^  on  pain  of 
being  considered  a  coward  and  a  traitor. 
A  vessel  from  England  soon  brought  a 
commission  from  William  and  Mary 
which  confirmed  him  in  his  office.  | 

To  reduce  the  Protestants  of  Ulster 
to  submission  before  aid  could  arrive 

beries  and  Losses  sustained  by  the  Protestants 
of  Killmare  in  Ireland,  1689. 

*  A  true  Representation  to  the  King  and 
People  of  England  how  Matters  were  carried 
on  all  along  in  Ireland  by  the  late  King  James, 
licensed  Aug.  16.  1689 ;  A  true  Account  of  the 
Present  State  of  Ireland  by  a  Person  that 
with  Great  Diffloolty  left  Dublin,  licensed 
June  8.  1689. 

t  Hamilton's  Actions  of  the  TnnVTrfiUng 
Men,  1689. 

t  Walker*!  Acoonnt,  1689. 
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fiK>m  England  was  now  the  chief  object 
mthMd     of  Tyrconnel.    A  great  force 
2lreh2"  was  ordered   to  move  north- 
iiS"^*"  ward,  under  the  command  of 
army.       Bichard  Hamilton.    This  man 
had  -violated  all  the  obligations  which 
are  held  most  sacred  by  gentlemen  and 
soldiers,   had  broken  faith  with   his 
most  intimate  friends,  had  forfeited  his 
military    parole,    and   was    now  not 
ashamed  to  take  the  field  as  a  general 
against  the  govemment  to  which  he 
was  bound  to  render  himself  up  as  a 
prisoner.   His  march  left  on  the  face  of 
the  country  traces  which  the  most  care- 
less  eye  could  not  during  many  years 
fail  to  discern.     His  army  was  accom- 
panied by  a  rabble,  such  as  Keating 
had  well  compared  to  the  unclean  birds 
of  prey  which  swarm  wherever  the 
scent  of  carrion  is  strong.    The  gene- 
ral professed  himself  anxious  to  save 
&om  ruin  and  outrage  all  Protestants 
who  remained  quietly  at  their  homes ; 
and  he  most  readily  gave  them  protec- 
tions under  his  hand.    But  these  pro- 
tections proved  of  no  avail ;   and  he 
was  forced  to  own  that,  whatever  power 
he  might  be  able  to  exercise  over  his 
soldiers,  he  could  not  keep  order  among 
the  mob  of  campfollowers.    The  coun- 
try behind  him  was  a  wilderness ;  and 
soon  the  coimtry  before  him  became 
^ually  desolate.    For,  at  the  fame  of 
h;8  approach,  the  colonists  burned  their 
furniture,  pulled  down  their  houses, 
and  retreated   northward.      Some  of 
them  attempted  to  make  a  stand  at 
Dromore,  but  were  broken  and  scat- 
tered.  Then  the  flight  became  wild  and 
tumultuous.   The  fogitives  broke  down 
the  bridges  and  burned  the  ferryboats. 
Whole  towns,  the  seats  of  the  Rrotest- 
ant    population,   were    left    in    ruins 
without  one  inhabitant.    The  people  of 
Omagh  destroyed  their  own  dwellings 
so  utterly  that  no  roof  was  left  to  shel- 
ter the  enemy  from  the  rain  and  wind. 
The  people  of  Cavan  migrated  in  one 
body  to  Enniskillen.   The  day  was  wet 
and  stormy.     The  road  was  deep  in 
mire.    It  was  a  piteous  sight  to  see, 
mingled   with    the    armed    men,  the 
women  and  children  weeping,  famished, 
and  toiline  through  the  mud  up  to  their 
knees.    Mi  Lisbnm  fled  to  Antrim;] 


and,  as  the  foes  drew  nearer,  all  lis- 
bum  and  Antrim  together  came  pour- 
ing into  Londonderry.  Thirty  thou- 
sand Protestants,  of  both  sexes  and  of 
every  age,  were  crowded  behind  the 
bulwarks  of  the  City  of  Beftige.  Thew, 
at  length,  on  the  verge  of  the  ooesn, 
hunted  to  the  last  asylum,  and  baited 
into  a  mood  in  which  men  may  be 
destroyed,  but  will  not  easily  be  subju- 
gated, the  imperial  race  turned  de^e- 
rately  to  bay.* 

Meanwhile  Mountjoy  and  Rice  had 
arrived  in  France.    Mountjoy  tammi^ 


was  instantly  put  under  arrest  S'JS'Sr 
and  thrown  into  the  Bastile.  ™n*- 
James  determined  to  comply  with  the 
invitation  which  Rice  had  brought,  and 
applied  to  Lewis  for  the  help  of  t 
French  army.  But  Lewis,  though  he 
showed,  as  to  all  things  which  con- 
cerned the  personal  dignity  and  com- 
fort of  his  royal  guests,  a  delicacy  even 
romantic,  and  a  liberality  approaching 
to  profusion,  was  unwilling  to  send  a 
large  body  of  troops  to  Ireland.  He 
saw  l^at  France  would  have  to  main- 
tain a  long  war  on  the  Continent  against 
a  formidable  coalition :  her  expenditure 
must  be  immense ;  and  great  as  were 
her  resources,  he  felt  it  to  be  important 
that  nothing  should  be  wasted.  He 
doubtless  regarded  with  sincere  com- 
miseration and  good  will  the  unfbrtn- 
nate  exiles  to  whom  he  had  given  so 
princely  a  welcome.  Yet  neither  com- 
miseration nor  good  wiU  could  prevent 
him  from  speedily  discovering  that  his 
brother  of  England  was  the  dullest  and 
most  perverse  of  human  beings.  The 
folly  of  James,  his  incapacity  to  read 
the  characters  of  men  and  the  signs  of 
the  times,  his  obstinacy,  always  most 
offensively  displayed  when  wisdom  en- 
joined concession,  his  vacillation,  al- 
ways exhibited  most  pitiably  in  emer- 
gencies which  required  firmness,  had 
made  him  an  outcast  from  England  and 
might,  if  his  counsels  were  bUndly  f(^- 
lowed,  bring  great  calamities  on  Fnoee. 

*  Mackenzie's  Nam^ve ;  Mao  Connaek'i 
Further  Impartial  Aoooont ;  Stores  Impar- 
tial History  of  the  Affairs  of  Irdand,  1691 ; 
Apology  for  the  Protestants  of  Irdand ;  Let- 
ter from  Dnblin  of  Feb.  25.  1689 ;  Araox  to 
Lewis,  April  |f .  1689. 
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As  a  legitimate  sovereign  expelled  by 
rebels,  as  a  confessor  of  the  true  faith 
persecuted  by  heretics,  as  a  near  kins- 
man of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  who  had 
seated  himself  on  the  hearth  of  that 
House,  he  was  entitled  to  hospitalitj, 
to  tenderness,  to  respect  It  was  fit 
that  he  should  have  a  stately  palace 
and  a  spacious  forest,  that  the  house- 
hold troops  should  salute  him  with  the 
highest  military  honours,  that  he  should 
haye  at  his  command  all  the  hounds  of 
the  Orand  Huntsman  and  all  the  hawks 
of  the  Grand  Falconer.  But,  when  a 
prince,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  great  fleet 
and  army,  had  lost  an  empire  without 
striking  a  blow,  undertook  to  furnish 
plans  for  nayal  and  military  expeditions ; 
when  a  prince,  who  had  been  undone 
by  his  profound  ignorance  of  the  temper 
of  his  own  countrymen,  of  his  own  sol- 
diers, of  his  own  domestics,  of  his  own 
children,  undertook  to  answer  for  the 
zeal  and  fidelity  of  the  Irish  people, 
whose  tongue  he  could  not  speak,  and 
on  whose  land  he  had  never  set  his 
foot;  it  was  necessaiy  to  receive  his 
suggestions  with  caution.  Such  were 
the  sentiments  of  Lewis ;  and  in  these 
sentiments  he  was  confirmed  by  his 
Minister  of  War,  Louvois,  who,  on  pri- 
vate as  well  as  on  public  grounds,  was 
unwilling  that  James  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  large  military  force. 
Jjouvois  hated  Lauzun.  Lauzun  was  a 
&vourite  at  Saint  Germains.  He  wore 
the  garter,  a  badge  of  honour  which 
has  very  seldom  been  conferred  on 
aliens,  who  were  not  sovereign  princes. 
It  was  beHeved  indeed  at  &e  French 
Court  that,  in  order  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  other  knights  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  European  orders,  he  had 
been  decorated  with  that  veiy  George 
which  Charles  the  First  had,  on  the 
scaffold,  put  into  the  hands  of  Juxon.* 
Lauzun  had  been  encouraged  to  hope 
that)  if  French  forces  were  sent  to 
Ireland,  he  should  command  them ;  and 
this  ambitious  hope  Louvois  was  bent 
on  disappointing.t 

*  H gmoires  de  Madame  de  la  Fayette ;  Ma- 
dame de  B6vign6  to  Madame  deOrignan,  Feb. 
28. 1689. 

t  Burnet,  ii.  17. ;  Life  of  Jamee,  ii.  820, 
321, 822.  i 
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An  army  was  therefore  for  the  pre- 
sent refused:  but  every  thing 
else  was  granted.  The  Brest  t^SSS 
fleet  was  ordered  to  be  in  ^'jiSiL 
readiness  to  sail.  Arms  for 
ten  thousand  men  and  gre^t  quantities 
of  ammunition  were  put  on  board. 
About  four  hundred  captains,  lieu- 
tenants, cadets,  and  gunners  were 
selected  for  the  important  service  of 
organising  and  disciplining  the  Irish 
levies.  The  chief  command  was  held 
by  a  veteran  warrior,  the  Count  of 
Rosen.  Under  him  were  Maumont, 
who  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general, 
and  a  brigadier  named  Fusignan.  Five 
hundred  thousand  crowns  in  gold, 
equivalent  to  about  a  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling;  were 
sent  to  Brest*  For  James's  personal 
comforts  provision  was  made  with 
anxiety  resembling  that  of  a  tender 
mother  equipping  her  son  for  a  first 
campaign.  The  cabin  furniture,  the 
camp  furniture,  the  tents,  the  bedding, 
the  plate,  were  luxurious  and  superb. 
Nothing  which  could  be  agreeable  or 
useful  to  the  exile  was  too  costly  for 
the  munificence,  or  too  trifling  for  the 
attention,  of  his  gracious  and  splendid 
host  On  the  fifteenth  of  February, 
James  paid  a  farewell  visit  toYersailles* 
He  was  conducted  round  the  buildings 
and  plantations  with  eveiy  mark  of 
respect  and  kindness.  The  fountains 
played  in  his  honour.  It  was  the  sea- 
son of  the  Carnival ;  and  never  had  the 
vast  palace  and  the  sumptuous  gardens 
presented  a  gayer  aspect  In  the  even- 
ing the  two  kings,  after  a  long  and 
earnest  conference  in  private,  made 
their  appearance  before  a  splendid 
circle  of  lords  and  ladies.  "  I  hope," 
said  Lewis,  in  his  noblest  and  most 
winning  manner,  "that  we  are  about 
to  part,  never  to  meet  again  in  this 
world.  That  is  the  best  wish  I  can 
form  for  you.  But^  if  any  evil  chance 
should  force  you  to  retuni,  be  assured 
that  you  will  find  me  to  the  last  such 
as  you  have  found  me  hitherto."  On 
the  seventeenth,  Lewis  paid  in  return 
a  farewell  visit  to  Saint  Germains.  At 
the  moment  of  the  parting  embrace, 
he  said,  with  his  most  amiable  smile :  ' 

*  Maumont's  Instnietions. 
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^*  We  haye  forgotten  one  thing,  a  cui- 
rass for  yonreell  You  shaJl  hare 
mine.''  The  cuirass  was  brought,  and 
suggested  to  the  wits  of  the  Court 
ingenious  allusions  to  the  Vulcanian 
panoplj  which  Achilles  lent  to  his 
nebler  friend.  James  set  out  for  Brest ; 
and  his  wife,  oyercome  with  sickness 
and  sorrow,  shut  herself  up  with  her 
child  to  weep  and  pray.* 

James  was  accompanied  or  speedily 
followed  by  several  of  his  own  subjects, 
among  whom  the  most  dislingaished 
were  bis  son  Berwidc,  Gartwright  Bi- 
shop of  Chester,  Powis,  Dover,  and 
Me&ort  Of  all  the  retinue,  none  was 
so  odious  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
as  MeUbfft.  He  was  an  apostate:  he 
was  believed  by  many  to  be  an  in- 
sincere apostate;  and  the  insolent, 
arbitrary,  and  menacing  language  of 
his  state  papers  disgusted  even  the 
Jacobites.  He  was  thoefore  a  favourite 
witit  his  master :  for  to  James  unpopu- 
larity, obstinacy,  and  implacability  were 
the  greatest  recommendations  that  a 
minister  could  have. 

What  Frenchman  should  attend  the 
choiMor  King  of  England  in  the  cha- 
l£Slu£.  racter  of  ambassador  had  been 
f^|»*y  the  subject  of  grave  deliberar 
JmdST^  tion  at  Versailles.  Barillon 
could  not  be  passed  over  without  a 
maiked  slight.  But  his  self-indulgent 
habits,  his  want  of  energy,  and,  above 
all,  the  credulity  with  which  he  had 
listened  to  the  professions  of  Sunder- 
land, had  made  an  unfavourable  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  Lewis.  What  was 
to  be  done  in  Ireland  was  not  work  for 
a  trifler  or  a  dupe.  The  agent  of  France 
in  that  kingdom  must  be  equal  to  much 
more  than  the  ordinary  functions  of  an 
envoy.  It  would  be  his  right  and  his 
duty  to  offer  advice  touching  every  part 
of  the  political  and  military  adminis- 
tration of  the  country  in  which  he 
would  represent  the  most  powerful  and 
the  most  beneficent  of  allies.  Barillon 
was  therefbre  suffered  to  retire  into 
•ptrvBcy,  He  affected  to  bear  his  dis- 
grace with  composure.     His  political 

•  Bangeau,  Feb.  ||.  J7. 1689 ;  Madame  de 

S6vign€,  Feb.  jj.  355-57;  M&noireB  de  Ma- 
dame de  la  Fayette. 


career,  tliough  it  had  brought  great 
calamities  both  on  tlie  House  of  Stoart 
and  on  the  House  <^6ourt>on,  had  been 
by  no  means  unprofitable  to  himsdl 
He  was  old,  he  said :  he  was  fit :  he 
did  not  envy  younger  men  the  honov 
of  living  on  potatoes  and  whiskey  among 
the  Iri&  hogB :  he  would  try  to  eonsok 
himself  with  partridges,  with  dia»- 
pagne,  and  with  the  society  of  tiw 
wittiest  men  and  prettiestt  women  cC 
Paris.  It  was  rumovtred,  liowever',  thrt 
he  was  tortured  by  painfrd  emotioDS 
which  he  was  studious  to  conceal :  his 
health  and  spirits  Ikiled ;  atid  he  tried 
to  find  consolation  in  rdigioas  dutaes. 
Some  people  were  much  emfied  by  the 
piety  of  t&e  old  voluptuary :  but  othcn 
attributed  his  death,  which  took  {^see 
not  long  after  his  retreat  from  pubfie 
life,  to  shame  and  Tezatxon.* 

The  Count  of  Avaux,  whose  sagadtj 
had  detected  all  the  plans  of  TbeOowt 
William,  and  who  had  in  vain  rfAfwa. 
recommended  a  poU<7  whk^  wodd 
probably  have  frustrated  them,  wu 
the  man  on  whom  tiie  choice  of 
Lewis  felL  In  abilities  Avaux  ind 
no  superior  among  the  numerous  aUe 
diplomatists  whom  his  country  then 
possessed.  BEis  demeanour  was  singo* 
loriy  pleasing,  his  person  handsome, 
his  t^per  Uand.  His  manoen  and 
conversation  irere  tJiose  of  a  gentlemaa 
who  had  been  bred  in  the  most  pdifee 
and  magnificent  of  all  Oomts,  who  had 
represented  that  Court  both  in  Bo- 
man  CathoUe  and  in  Protestant  coim- 
tries,  and  who  had  acquired  in  hii 
wanderings  the  art  of  catdnns  the 
tone  of  any  society  into  which  chance 
mi^t  throw  him.  He  was  eminentif 
vigilant  and  adroit,  fertile  in  resources, 
and  skilftil  in  discovering  ^e  weak 
parts  of  a  character.  His  own  charac- 
ter, however,  was  not  without  its  weak 
parts.  j%e  consciousness  iSiat  ne  was 
of  plebeian  origin  was  the  torment  ef 
his  life.  He  puied  for  nobifity  with  a 
pining  at  once  pitiable  and  hidicroas. 

»  Memoirs  of  La  Fare  and  Saint  Simoa; 
Note  of  Renandot  on  BuffUah  affaira,  IWM 
the  French  Archives;  Vn^^a^n^  da  Sliri^ 

iflprt  2,  March  jy.  1689 ;  Letter  of  Kaiaae 
de  Conlangea  to  M.  d«  OoolaageB,  Jvij  A 
1691. 
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Able,  6xperi«u^  ascl  80coii4>Ushed  m 
he  was,  be  sometanea,  under  the  nfiu- 
ence  of  Uiis  mental  disease,  descended 
to  the  leyel  of  MoUere's  Jonrdain,  and 
entertained  malicious  observers  with 
so^ies  almoet  as  laughable  as  that  in 
which  the  honest  dimper  was  made  a 
Manuunouchi.*  It  would  have  been 
well  if  this  had  been  the  worst  But 
it  is  not  too  mac^  to  saj  that  of  the 
difGereaoe  between  li^ht  and  wrong 
Ayaux  had  no  more  notion  than  a  brute. 
One  sentiment  was  to  him  in  the  place 
of  religion  and  molality,  a  superstitious 
and  intolerant  devotion  to  the  Grown 
which  he  served.  This  sentiment  per- 
vades all  his  despatches,  and  gives  a 
ooloar  to  all  his  thoughts  and  words. 
Nothing  that  tended  to  promote  the 
interest  of  the  French  monarchy  seemed 
to  him.  a  dime.  Indeed  he  appears  to 
have  talcen  it  for  granted  that  not  only 
Frenchmen,  bwtallhuman  beings,  owed 
a  natural  allegiance  to  the  House  of 
Bourboai,  and  that  whoever  hesitated 
to  saczxfiee  the  happiness  and  freedom 
of  his  own  native  country  to  the  ^ory 
of  that  House  was  a  traitor.  Whue  he 
reidded  at  the  Hague,  he  always  deog- 
nated  those  Dutchmen  who  had  sold 
thffloiselTes  to  France  as  the  well  inten- 
tioned  party.  In  the  letters  which  he 
wrote  from  Ireland,  the  same  feeling 
spears  still  more  strongly.  He  would 
hays  been  a  more  sagacious  politician 
if  he  had  sympathised  more  with  those 
feelings  of  moral  approbation  and  dis- 
approbation which  prevail  among  the 
Yuilgar.  For  his  own  indifference  to 
aU  considerations  of  justioe  and  mercy 
was  such  that,  in  his  schemes,  he  made 
no  allowance  for  the  conscieBces  and 
sensibilities  of  his  neighbours.  More 
than  once  he  deliberately  recommended 
wickedness  so  horrible  that  wicked 
men  recoiled  from  it  with  indignation. 
But  they  could  not  succeed  even  in 
?iMtkiiig  their  scrui^  intelligible  to 
liiiw,  To  every  remonstrance  he  lifr* 
tened  with  a  cynical  sneer,  wondering 
within  himsdf  whether  those  who  lec- 
tured him  were  such  fools  as  they 


*  See  Saint  Simon's  aoootint  of  the  triok  bj 
which  Avanz  tried  to  pass  himself  off  at 
Stockholm  as  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 


professed  to  be,  or  were  only  sham- 
mii^. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  Lewis  se- 
lected to  be  the  companion  and  monitor 
of  James.  Avaux  was  charged  to  open, 
if  possible,  a  communication-  with  the 
maleconteuts  in  the  Eng^h  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  he  was  authorised  to  e^^ead, 
if  necessary,  a  hundred  thousand  erowns 
among  them. 

James  arrived  at  Brest  on  the  fifth 
of  March,  embarked  there  on  board  of  j 
a  man  of  war  called  the  Saint  Midiad, 
and  sailed  within  forty  eight  hoiffs. 
He  had  ample  time,  however,  before 
his  departure,  to  exhibit  some  of  the 
faults  by  which  he  h»i  lost  England 
and  So(^Jand,  and  by  whu^  he  was 
about  to  lose  Irelana.  Avaux  wrote 
from  the  harbour  of  Brest  that  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  conduct  any  isoportant 
business  in  concert  with  the  Kiiig  of 
Eng^d.  His  Mijesty  oould  not  keep 
any  secret  from  anybody.  The  y^y 
foremast  men  of  the  Saint  Michael  had 
already  heard  him  say  things  whidi 
oug^t  to  have  been  reserved  for  the 
ears  of  hiif  confidential  advisers.^ 

The  voyage  was  safely  and  quietly 
perlbrmed;  and,  on  the  after-  j  ^^ 
noon  of  the  t^relfth  of  Mardi,  WMit 
James  landed  in  the  harbour  ^^"'***' 
of  Einsale.  By  the  Boman  Catholic 
population  he  was  received  with  shouts 
c^  unfeigned  transport.  The  few  Pro- 
testants who  remained  in  that  part  of 
the  oouitry  joined  in  greeting  him,  end 
perhaps  not  insincerdty.  For,  though 
an  enemy  of  their  religion,  he  was  not 
an  enemy  of  their  nation;  and  they 
might  reasonably  hope  that  the  worst 
king  would  show  somewhat  more  re- 
iq)ect  for  law  and  -property  than  had 
been  shown  by  the  Meiry  Boys  and 
Eapparees.  The  Vicar  oi  Kinsale  was 
among  those  who  went  to  pay  their  duty: 
he  was  presented  by  the  Bishop  of  Ches- 
ter, and  was  not  ungraciouidy  reoeiyed.t 

»  This  latfcttr,  written  to  Lewis  from  the 
harbonr  of  Brest,  is  in  the  Archives  of  the 
French  Foreign  Office,  bnt  is  wanting  in  the 
yerj  rare  volnme  printed  in  Downing  Street. 

t  A  fidl  and  true  Account  of  the  T<anding 
and  Beception  of  the  late  King  James  at  Kin- 
sale,  in  a  letter  from  Bristol,  licensed  April  i. 
1689;  Leslie's  Answer  to  King;  ireianrs 
Lamentation ;  Araux,  March  ||. 
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James  learned  tliat  his  cause  was 
prospering.  In  the  three  southern  pro- 
Tinces  of  Ireland  the  Ftotestants  were 
disarmed,  and  were  so  effectoally  bowed 
down  by  teiror  that  he  had  nothing  to 
apprehend  from  them.  In  the  North 
there  was  some  show  of  resistance :  but 
Hamilton  was  marching  against  the 
maleoontent« ;  and  there  was  little 
doubt  that  they  would  easily  be  cmshed. 
A  day  was  spent  at  Kinsale  in  putting 
the  arms  and  ammunition  out  of  reach 
of  dfljiger.  Horses  sufficient  to  carry 
a  few  trayelleis  were  with  some  diffi- 
culty procured ;  and,  on  the  fourteenth 
of  Kftfch,  James  proceeded  to  Cork.* 

We  should  greatly  err  if  we  imagined 
that  the  road  by  which  he  en- 
tered that  city  bore  any  resem- 
blance to  the  stately  approach 
which  strikes  the  traveller  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  with  admiration.  At 
present  Cork,  though  deformed  by  many 
miserable  relics  of  a  former  age^  holds 
no  mean  place  among  the  ports  of  the 
empire.  The  shipping  is  more  than 
half  what  the  shipping  of  London  was 
at  the  time  of  the  Kievolution.  The 
customs  exceed  the  whole  revenue 
which  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
in  the  most  peaceful  and  prosperous 
times,  yielded  to  the  Stuarts.  The 
town  is  adorned  by  Inoad  and  well 
built  streets,  by  fair  gardens,  by  a  Co- 
rinthian portico  which  would  do  honour 
to  Palladio,  and  by  a  Gothic  college 
worthy  to  stand  in  the  High  Street  of 
Oxford.  In  1689,  the  city  extended 
over  about  one  tenth  part  of  the  space 
which  it  now  covers,  and  was  inter- 
sected by  muddy  streams,  which  have 
long  been  concealed  by  arches  and 
buildings.  A  desolate  marsh,  in  which 
the  sportsman  who  pursued  the  water- 
fowl sank  deep  in  water  and  mire  at 
every  step,  covered  the  area  now  occu- 
pied by  stately  buildings,  the  palaces 
of  great  commercial  societies.  There 
was  only  a  sin^e  street  in  which  two 
wheeled  carriages  eould  pass  each  other. 
From  this  street  diverged  to  right  and 
left  alleys  squalid  and  noisome  beyond 
the  belief  of  those  who  have  formed 

•  Avanx,  March  U.  1689 ;  Lifeof  James,  ii. 
327.  Orig.  Mem. 


their  notions  of  misery  £rom  the  most 
miserable  parts  of  Saint  Giles's  and 
WhitechapeL  One  of  these  alIeJ^ 
called,  and,  by  comparison,  ymitj 
called,  Broad  Lane,  is  about  ten  hk 
wide.  From  such  places^  now  seats  d 
hunger  and  pestilence,  abandoned  to 
the  most  wretched  of  mankind,  the 
citizens  poured  forth  to  welcome  Jame^ 
He  was  received  with  military  honoms 
by  Hacarthy,  who  held  the  chief  com- 
mand in  Hunster. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  King  to 
proceed  immediately  to  Dublin;  for 
the  southern  counties  had  been  so  com- 
pletely laid  waste  by  the  banditti  iHmhb 
the  priests  had  called  to  arms  that  the 
means  of  locomotion  were  not  eaaify  to 
be  procured.  Horses  had  become  nii- 
ties:  in  a  large  district  there  were 
only  two  carts ;  and  those  Avanx  m- 
nounoed  good  for  nothing.  Some  di^ 
elapsed  before  the  monej  which  had 
be^  brought  from.  France,  though  do 
very  formidable  mass,  could  be  dngged 
over  the  few  miles  which  separated 
Cork  from  Kinsale.* 

While  the  King  and  his  Coundl 
were  employed  in  trying  to  procme 
carriages  ana  beasts,  l^roonnelamTed 
from  Dublin.  He  held  ei^oouraging  lan- 
guage. The  opposition  of  'RnwigynUn 
he  seems  to  have  thought  deserring 
of  littie  consideration.  Londondeny, 
he  said,  was  the  only  important  poet 
held  by  the  Ftotestants;  and  even 
Londonderry  would  not^  in  his  judg- 
ment, hold  out  many  days. 

At  length  James  was  able  to  kaw 
Cork  for  the  capitaL  On  the  j««i«(7 
road,  the  shrewd  and  observant  iJ^xHit 
Avaux  made  many  remarks.  t«o«»>» 
The  first  part  of  the  journey  wu 
through  wild  highlands,  where  it  wasnot 
strange  that  there  shoiUd  be  few  traces 
of  art  and  industxy.  But,  from  Kil- 
kenny to  the  gates  of  Dublin,  the  path 
of  the  travellers  lay  over  gently  undu- 
lating ground  rich  with  natural  verdure. 
That  fertile  district  should  have  ben 
covered  with  flocks  and  herds,  orchards 
and  cornfields :  but  it  was  an  untilled 
and  impeopled  desert  Even  in  the 
towns   the    artisans    were   veiy  fev. 

•  ATdux,  Marcih  ||.  1689. 
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IfiCann&ctiired  articles  were  hardly  to 
be  found,  and  if  found  could  be  pro- 
cured only  at  immense  prices.  The 
enToy  at  first  attributed  the  desolation 
-which  he  saw  on  every  side  to  the 
-tyranny  of  the  English  colonists.  In 
a  yeiy  short  time  he  was  forced  to 
change  his  opinion.* 

James  received  on  his  progress  numer- 
ous marks  of  the  goodwill  of  the  pea- 
eantry;  but  marks  such  as,  to  men  bred 
in  the  courts  of  France  and  England, 
had  an  uncouth  and  ominous  appear- 
ance. Though  very  few  labourers  were 
seen  at  work  in  the  fields,  the  road  was 
lined  by  Bapparees  armed  withskeans, 
stakes,  and  half  pikes,  who  crowded  to 
look  upon  the  deliverer  of  their  race. 
The  highway  along  which  he  travelled 
presented  the  aspect  of  a  street  in  which 
a  £eur  is  held.  Pipers  came  forth  to 
play  before  him  in  a  Btyie  which  was 
not  exactly  that  of  the  French  opera ; 
and  the  villagers  danced  wildly  to  the 
music  Long  frieze  mantles,  resembling 
those  which  Spenser  had,  a  century 
before,  described  as  meet  beds  for  rebels 
tmd  apt  cloaks  for  thieves,  were  spread 
along  the  path  which  the  cavalcade  was 
to  tread ;  and  garlands,  in  which  cab- 
bage stalks  suppli^d  the  place  of  laurels, 
were  offered  to  the  royal  hand.  The 
women  insisted  on  kissing  his  Majesty; 
but  it  should  seem  that  mey  bore  Utile 
resemblance  to  their  posterity;  for  this 
compliment  was  so  oistasteM  to  him 
that  he  ordered  his  retinue  to  keep  them 
at  a  di8tance.t 

On  the  twenty  fourth  of  March  he 
entered  Dublin.  That  city  was  then, 
in  extent  and  population,  the  second  in 
the  British  isles.  It  contained  between 
isix  and  seven  thousand  houses,  and 
probably  above  thirty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants4  Li  wealth  and  beauty,  however, 
Dublin  was  inferior  to  many  English 
towns.  Of  the  graceful  and  stately 
public  buildings  which  now  adorn  both 

^    .  Harsh  26.  _  ^„- 

•  Avanx,  j^^^  1689. 

t  A.  fnll  and  true  Aooomit  of  the  Landing 
and  Beo^tdon  of  tho  late  King  James ;  Ire- 
land's Lamentation ;  Light  to  tiie  Blind. 

t  See  the  caloulations  of  Petty,  Eling,  and 
Davenant.  If  the  average  nmnb^  of  ii£abit- 
ants  to  a  house  was  the  same  in  Dublin  as  in 
London,  the  population  of  Dublin  would  have 
been  about  thti^  four  thousand. 


sides  of  the  liffey  scarcely  one  had  been 
even  projected.  The  College,  a  very 
different  edifice  from  that  which  now 
stands  on  the  same  site,  lay  quite  out 
of  the  city.*  The  ground  wMch  is  at 
present  occupied  by  Leinster  House  and 
Charlemont  House,  by  Sackville  Street 
and  Merrion  Square,  was  open  meadow. 
Most  of  the  dwellings  were  built  of 
timber,  and  have  long  given  place  to 
more  substantial  edifices.  The  Castle 
had  in  1686  been  ahnost  uninhabitable. 
Clarendon  had  complained  that  he  knew 
of  no  gentleman  in  Pall  Mall  who  was 
not  more  conveniently  and  handsomely 
lodged  than  the  "Lord.  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  No  public  ceremony  could  be 
performed  in  a  becoming  manner  under 
the  Viceregal  roof.  Nay,  in  spite  of 
constant  glazing  and  tilhig,  the  rain 
perpetually  drenched  the  apartments. f- 
Tyrconnel,  since  he  became  Lord  De- 
puty, had  erected  a  new  building 
somewhat  more  commodious.  To  this 
building  the  King  was  conducted  in 
state  through  the  southern  part  of  the 
city.  Every  exertion  had  been  made 
to  give  an  air  of  festivity  and  splendour 
to  the  district  which  he  was  to  traverse. 
The  streets,  which  were  generally  deep 
in  mud,  were  strewn  with  gravel 
Boughs  and  fiowers  were  scattered  over 
the  path.  Tapestry  and  arras  hung  &om 
the  windows  of  those  who  could  afford 
to  exhibit  such  finery.  The  poor  sup- 
plied the  place  of  rich  stufib  with  blan- 
kets and  coverlids.  In  one 'place  was 
stationed  a  troop  of  friars  with  a  cross ; 
in  another  a  company  of  forty  girls 
dressed  in  white  and  carrying  nosegays. 
Pipers  and  harpers  played  "  The  King 
shall  enjoy  his  own  again."  The  Lord 
Deputy  carried  the  sword  of  state  before 
his  master.  The  Judges,  the  Heralds, 
the  Lord  Mavor  and  Aldermen,  ap- 
peared in  all  the  pomp  of  of&ce.  Sol- 
diers were  drawn  up  on  the  right  and 
left  to  keep  the  passages  clear.  A  pro- 
cession of  twenty  coaches  belonging 
to  public  functionaries  was  mustered. 

*  John  Dunton  speaks  of  Ck>llege  Green  near 
Dublin.  I  have  seen  letters  of  that  age  di- 
rected to  the  CoU^e,  by  Dublin.  There  are 
some  interesting  old  maps  of  Dublin  in  1^ 
British  Museum. 

t  Clarendon  to  Bochester,  Feb.  8.  168|, 
April  20.  Aug.  12.  Nov.  80. 1686. 
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Before  ihe  Castle  gate,  the  King  mM 
met  by  the  host  under  a  canopy  borne 
by  four  bishops  of  lus  dbnrch.  At  the 
fight  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  passed 
some  lime  in  devotion.  He  then  rose 
and  was  conducted  to  the  diapel  of  his 
palace,  once — sodi  are  ihe  vieissitiides 
of  human  things — the  riding  bmse  of 
Henry  CromweU.  A  Te  Denm  was 
performed  in  honour  of  His  Majesty's 
•myal.  The  next  morning  he  held  a 
"Fiirj  Council,  discharged  Chief  Justice 
Keating  firom  any  further  attendance 
at  the  board,  ordered  Ayaux  and  Bishop 
Cartwiig^  to  be  flnrom  in,  and  issued  a 
prodamation  convoking  a  Fariiament  to 
meet  at  Dublin  on  the  serenth  of  May.* 

When  the  news  that  James  had  ar*- 

^, rived  in  Ireland  reaped  Lon- 

^.  don,  the  sofTow  and  alarm  were 
^***  general,  and  were  mingled  with 
serious  ^scontent.  The  multitude,  not 
making  sufficient  allowance  for  the  diffi- 
culties by  whidi  William  was  enccm- 
passed  on  every  side,  loudly  blamed  his 
neglect.  To  idl  the  invet^ves  of  the 
ignorant  and  malicious  he  opjpoeed,  as 
was  his  wont,  nothing  but  immutable 
gravity  and  the  silence  of  profound  dis^ 
dain.  But  few  minds  had  received 
from  nature  a  temper  so  firm  as  his ; 
and  still  fewer  had  undergone  so  long 
and  so  rigorous  a  discipline.  The  re- 
proaches which  had  no  power  to  shake 
his  fortitude,  tried  from  diildhood  up- 
wards by  both  extremes  of  fortune, 
infli^ed  a  deadly  wound  on  a  less  reso- 
lute heart 

WMle  all  the  ooffe^urases  were  unani- 
mously resolving  that  a  fleet  and  army 
ought  to  have  been  long  before  sent  to 
IHiblin,  and  wondering  how  so  renowned 
a  politician  as  His  M^^estj  could  have 
been  duped  by  Hamilton  and  Tyroon- 
nel,  a  gentleman  went  down  to  the 
Temple  Stairs,  called  a  boat,  and  de- 
sired to  be  puUed  to  Gbeenwich.  He 
took  the  cover  of  a  letter  from  his 
pocket,  scratdied  a  few  lines  with  a 
pencil,  and  laid  the  pajper  on  the  seat 
with  some  silver  for  his  fare.  As  the 
boat  passed  under  the  dark  central  arch 
of  London  Bridge,  he  sprang  into  the 

*  Life  of  James,  ii.  330. ;  Full  and  tme 
Aoootmt  of  the  Tiarxting  and  Rgoqption,  &o. ; 
Ireland's  Lammtation. 


water  and  disaj^peazed.  Itwa8£oai& 
that  he  had  written  these  words:  ^^My 
folly  in  undertaking  what  I  ooDld  lot 
execute  hath  done  the  King  great  ftb- 
judiee  which  cannot  be  stc^tped— Ko 
easier  way  for  me  than  this — ^May  his 
undertaking  prosper — ^May  he  hare  a 
blessing."  There  was  no  signature:  but 
the  body  was  soon  found,  and  pnived 
to  be  that  of  J<^m  Ten^lo.  HewM 
young- and  highly  aeeompliflhed :  be 
was  h^  to  an  honourabks  name:  he 
was  united  to  an.  amiaUe  woman :  be 
was  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune;  and 
he  had  in  pro^>ect  the  greatest  honouB 
of  the  state.  It  does  not  appeu  that 
the  public  had  bem  at  all  aware  to  what 
an  extent  he  was  answeraUe  Inr  the 
pobcy  which  had  Iwonght  so  much 
obloquy  on  the  government.  Hm  "Kiag, 
stem  as  he  was^  had  far  too  great  t 
heart  to  treat  an  error  as  a  crime.  He 
had  just  appointed  the  unfoitnaate 
young  man  Seeretaiy  at  War ;  and  tiie 
commission  was  actually  preparing,  h 
is  not  improbable  that  the  cold  magna- 
nimity of  the  master  was  the  veiy  tUBg 
whidi  made  the  remcose  of  the  soruit 
insupportaUe.^    • 

But^  great  as  were  the 
which  William  had  to  usdof^ 
those  by  which  the  temper  of 
Ms  frther^in-law  was  at  tJus  ^^""^ 
time  tried  were  greater  stilL  No  osoct 
in  Europe  was  diatraeted  by  mote 
quarrels  and  intrigues  than  were  to  be 
found  within  the  widk  of  PuUin  Castle. 
The  numerous  petty  cabals  whiek 
sprang  from  the  aridity,  the  jealoasy, 
and  the  malevolence  ef  individnalt 
scarcely  deserve  mention.  But  theie 
was  one  cause  of  diseord  whidi  hss 
been  toe  little  noticed,  and  whidi  is  the 
key  to  much  that  has  been  t^Do^mgps- 
terious  in  the  histooy  «f  those  times. 

Between  Knglish  Jacobitism  aad 
Irish  Jacobitism  there  was  nothing  m 
common.     The  "ftigiish 


*  Clarendon's  IMaiy ;  Bered^'fl  Memoiis ; 
Lnttrell's  Diary.  I  have  folkmei  LattRiri 
venion  of  Tenple^a  bat  words.  It  agnes  ii 
sQbstance  with  Clarendon's,  but  tee  awMef 
the  aixn^ptaeu  natiural  an  nicii  an  oorasiMi 
If  anything  ooiA]  make  ao  tnigfral  an  event 
ridkmlotn,  it  woiyd  be  the  laanentatfoa  «C  the 
anthor  oi  tike  Londeriad: 

**  Tbe  wmc1m4  yMith  t 
And  in  despair  r 
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uiimated  by  a  tta^mg  enthusiasm  for 
the  family  of  Stuart ;  and  in  his  zeal 
for  the  inteffsts  of  that  feimily  he  too 
often  forgot  the  interests  of  the  state. 
Victoty,  ve^,  proyperitjr,  aeemed  evUs 
to  the  stanch  nozgnr(»:  oi  owt  island, 
if  they  tended  to  make  usurpation 
IK^mlar  and  permanent.  Defeat,  bank- 
nptcy,  famine,  invasion,  were,  in  his 
"view,  pabUc  blessings,  if  th^  increased 
the  dianee  of  a  restcmtion.  He  would 
rather  have  seen  his  country  the  last 
of  the  nati^is  under  James  the  Second 
or  James  the  Third,  than  the  mistress 
of  the  sea,  the  umpire  between  con- 
tmiding  potentates,  the  seat  of  arts,  the 
hive  of  industry,  under  a  Prince  of  the 
House  of  Nassau  or  of  Brunswick. 

The  seutiawnts  of  the  Irish  Jacobite 
wese  yeiy  different,   and,  it  must  in 
candour  be  acknowledged,  were  of  a 
Bobler  charact^.    The  fallen  dynasty 
was  nothing  to  him.    He  had  not,  like 
a  Cheshire  or  Shrqwhire  cavalieir,  be^i 
tau^st  from  his  cradle    to   consider 
lajiity  to  that  dynasty  as  tlM  first  duty 
of  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman.    AU 
his  family  traditions,  all  the  lessons 
taught  hua  by  his  foster  mother  and 
hy  his  priests,  had  been  of  a  very 
dif^ent    tcndeoey.     He    had    been 
harought  up  to  regard  the  f^ign  sove- 
TeUgjM  of   his  native  land  with  the 
feding  with  which  the  Jew  regarded 
Csesar;  with  which  the  Scot  r^arded 
iEdward  the  First,  with  whidbi  t^  Cas- 
tihan  reigarded  Joseph  !^ooapaxte^  with 
which  £he  Pole  regards  the  Autocrat 
c€  the  Busraas.    It  was  the  boast  ^ 
liie  hi^bbom  Milesian  tha1>  from  the 
twelfth   century  to  the    seventeMith» 
etvery  generation  of   his  family  had 
been  in  arms  against  the  English  crown. 
IBs  renote  ancestors  had  contended 
with  Fit289tepheD  and  De  Burgh.    His 
greatgrandfather  had  cloven  down  the 
soldiea*s  of  Elizabeth  in  the  battle  ci 
the  Blaekwattt.    His  grandfather  had 
conspired  with  O'Donnel  against  James 
the  First.    His  father  had&ughtuEnder 
Sir  Phdim  CyNeik  against  Charles  the 
First.     The  confiscation  of  the  family 
estate  had  been  ratified  by  sa  Act  of 
Charles  the  SeeondL    No  Puritan,  who 
had  been  cited  b^brt  the  High  Com- 
mission by  Lbu4>  who  had  chaiised  by 


the  side  of  Cromwell  at  Kaseby,  who 
had  been  prosecuted  under  the  Ctm- 
venticle  Act,  and  who  had  been  in  hiding 
on  account  of  the  Bye  House  Plot,  bore 
less  affection  to  the  House  of  Stuaxt 
than  the  O'Haras  and  Maemahons,  on 
whose  support  the  finrtunes  of  that 
House  now  seemed  to  depend. 

The  fixed  purpose  of  Ubese  men  was 
to  break  the  foreign  yoke,  to  extermi- 
nate the  Saxon  colony,  to  sweep  away 
the  Protestant  Chnrch,  and  to  restore 
the  soil  to  its  ancient  proprietors.  Ta 
obtain  these  ends  they  would  without 
the  smallest  scruple  have  risen  up 
against  James;  and  to  obtain  these 
ends  they  rose  up  for  him.  The  Iririi 
Jacobites,  therefore,  were  not  at  all  de- 
sirous that  he  riiould  again  reign  at 
Whitehall:  for  they  were  perfectly 
aware  thsit  a  Sovereign  of  Ir^and,  i^io 
was  also  Sovereign  of  England,  would 
not,  and,  even  if  he  would,  could  not, 
long  adxninister  the  government  of  the 
smaller  and  poorer  kingdcHn  in  direct 
oppoeiticm  to  the  feeling  of  the  larger 
and  richer.  Their  real  wish  was  that 
the  Crowns  might  be  completdy  sepa- 
rated, and  that  thdbr  island  mignt, 
whether  with  James  or  without  James 
they  cared  little,  form  a  distinct  state 
under  the  powerful  protecfioB  of  France. 

While  one  party  in  the  Council  at 
Dublin  regarded  James  merely  as  a  took 
tobe  employed  for  achieving  the- deliver- 
ance of  Ir^nd,  another  party  re- 
garded Ireland  merely  as  a  tool  to  be 
employed  for  effbcting  the  restoratioii 
of  James.  To  the  Ei^lish  ami  Seotdi 
lords  and  gentkmen  who  had  aecmn- 
panied  him  £rom  Brest^  the  ialand  in 
whi(^  they  now  sojoarned  was  merely 
a  stepping  stone*  by  which  they  were  to 
reach  Great  Britain*  They  were  still  a* 
mndu  exiles  as  when  they  were  at  Saint 
Germains;  and  indeed  they  thought 
Saint  C^emains  a  &r  inore  pleasant 
place  of  ^ile  than  Dublin  Castle 
They  had  no  sympathy  with  the  native 
population  oi  the  remote  and  half  bar- 
barous region  to  which  a  strange  chance 
had  led  them.  Nay,  they  were  bound 
by  common  extraction  and  by  common, 
hmguage  to  that  colony  which  it  was- 
the  chief  object  of  the  native  populati<m 
to  root  out.    They  had  inde^  like  tho 
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great  body  of  their  countrymen,  always 
regarded  the  aboriginal  Insh  with  very 
unjust  contempt,  as  inferior  to  other 
European  nations,  not  only  in  acquired 
knowledge,  but  in  natural  intelligence 
and  couraffe ;  as  bom  Gibeonites  who 
had  been  liberally  treated  in  being  per- 
mitted to  hew  wood  and  to  draw  wat«r 
for  a  wiser  and  miehtier  people.  These 
politicians  also  thought,  —  and  here 
they  were  undoubtedly  in  the  right, — 
that,  if  their  masters  object  was  to 
recover  the  throne  of  England,  it  would 
be  madness  in  him  to  give  himself  up  to 
the  guidance  of  the  O's  and  the  Macs 
who  regarded  England  with  mortal 
enmity.  A  law  declaring  the  crown  of 
Ireland  independent,  a  law  transferring 
mitres,  glebes,  and  tithes  from  the  Pro- 
testant to  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  a 
law  transferring  ten  millions  of  acres 
from  Saxons  to  Celts,  would  doubtless 
be  loudly  applauded  in  Clare  and  Tip- 
perary.  But  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  such  laws  at  Westminster  ?  What 
at  Oxford  ?  It  would  be  poor  policy 
to  alienate  such  men  as  Clarendon  and 
Beaufort,  Ken  and  Sherlock,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  applause  of  the  Eapparees 
of  the  Bog  of  Allen.* 

Thus  the  English  and  Irish  factions 
in  the  Council  at  Dublin  were  engaged 
in  a  dispute  which  admitted  of  no  com- 
promise. Avaux  meanwhile  looked  on 
that  dispute  &om  a  point  of  view  en- 
tirely his  own.  His  object  was  neither 
the  emancipation  of  Ireland  nor  the 
restoration  of  James,  but  the  greatness 
of  the  French  monarchy.  In  what  way 
that  object  might  be  best  attained  was 
a  very  complicated  problem.  Undoubt- 
edly a  French  statesman  could  not  but 
wish  for  a  counterrevolution  in  England. 
The  effect  of  such  a  counterrevolution 
would  be  that  the  power  which  was  the 
most  formidable  enemy  of  France  would 
become  her  firmest  ally,  that  William 
would  sink  into  insignificance,  and  that 
the  European  coalition  of  which  he  was 
the  chief  would  be  dissolved.  But 
what  chance  was  there  of  such  a  counter- 

*  ICnch  light  is  thrown  on  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  English  and  Irish  xMurtiee  in  James's 
eonncil,  by  a  remarkable  letter  of  Bishop 
Maloney  to  Bishop  Tyrrel,  whioh  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix  to  King's  State  of  the  Pro- 
testants 


revolution  ?  The  English  exiles  indeed, 
after  the  fashion  of  exiles,  confidently 
anticipated  a  speedy  retimi  to  their 
country.  James  himself  loudly  boasted 
that  his  subjects  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  though  they  had  been  misled 
for  a  moment  by  the  specious  names  of 
religion,  liberty,  and  raoperty,  were 
wamly  attached  to  him,  and  would 
rally  round  him  as  soon  as  he  appeared 
among  them.  But  the  wary  envoj 
tried  in  vain  to  discover  any  foundatioii 
for  these  hopes.  He  could  not  find 
that  they  were  warranted  by  any  in- 
telligence which  had  arrived  from  any 
part  of  Great  Britain;  axtd  he  was 
inclined  to  consider  them  as  the  mere 
daydreams  of  a  feeble  mind.  He  thooght 
it  unlikely  that  the  usurper,  whose 
ability  and  resolution  he  had,  during 
an  unintermitted  confiict  of  ten  years, 
learned  to  appreciate,  would  easily  part 
with  the  great  prize  which  had  been 
won  by  such  strenuous  exertions  and 
profound  combinations.  It  was  there- 
fore necessaiy  to  consider  what  arrange- 
ments would  be  most  beneficial  to 
France,  on  the  supposition  that  it  proved 
impossible  to  dislodge  William  from 
England.  And  it  was  evident  that,  if 
Wimam  could  not  be  dislodged  from 
England,  the  arrangement  most  bene- 
ficial to  France  would  be  that  which 
had  been  contemplated  eighteen  months 
before  when  James  had  no  prospect  of 
a  male  heir.  Ireland  must  be  severed 
from  the  English  crown,  purged  of  the 
En^sh  colonists,  reunited  to  Uie  Church 
of  Itome,  placed  under  t^e  protectioa 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  made^ 
in  every  thing  but  name,  a  French  nro- 
vincf^.  In  war,  her  resources  woula  be 
absolutely  at  the  command  of  her  Lord 
Paramount.  She  would  furnish  his 
army  with  recruits.  She  would  furnish 
his  navy  with  fine  harbours  command- 
ing all  the  great  western  outlets  of  die 
English  trade.  The  strong  national 
and  religious  antipathy  with  which  her 
aboriginal  population  regarded  the  in- 
habitants ol  the  neighbouring  island 
would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  thrir 
fidelity  to  that  government  which  could 
alone  {H?otect  her  against  the  Saxon. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  a|»peared 
to  Avaux  that,  of  the  two  parties  into 
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which  the  Council  at  Dublin  was 
divided,  the  Irish  party  was  that  which 
it  was  at  present  for  the  interest  of 
France  to  support.  He  accordingly 
connected  himself  closely  with  uie 
chiefs  of  th&t  party,  obtained  from 
them  the  fullest  aTOwals  of  all  that 
they  designed,  and  was  soon  able  to 
report  to  his  goTcmment  that  neither 
the  gentry  nor  the  common  people 
were  at  all  unwilling  to  become 
French.* 

The  TiewQ  of  LouTois,  incomparably 
the  greatest  statesman  that  France 
had  produced  since  Kichelieu,  seem  to 
have  entirely  agreed  with  those  of 
Ayaux.  The  best  thing,  Louvois  wrote, 
that  King  James  could  do  would  be  to 
forget  th&t  he  had  reigned  in  Qre&t 
Britain,  and  to  think  only  of  putting 
Ireland  into  a  good  condition,  and 
of  establishing  himself  firmly  there. 
Whether  this  were  the  true  interest 
of  the  House  of  Stuart  may  be  doubted. 
But  it  was  undoubtedly  the  true  in* 
terest  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  f 

About  the  Scotch  and  English  exiles, 
and  especially  about  Melfort,  Avaux 
constantly  expressed  himself  with  an 
asperity  hardly  to  have  been  expected 
&om  a  man  of  so  much  sense  and  so 
much  knowledge  of  the  world.  Melfort 
was  in  a  singularly  unfortunate  posi- 
tion. He  was  a  renegade:  he  was  a 
mortal  enemy  of  the  liberties  of  his 
countiy :  he  was  of  a  bad  and  tyran- 
nical nature ;  and  yet  he  was,  in  some 
sense,  a  patriot.  The  consequence  was 
tl^at  he  was  more  universally  detested 
than  any  man  of  his  time.  For,  while 
his  apostasy  and  his  arbitrary  maxims 
of  government  made  him  the  abhor- 
rence of  England  and  Scotland,  his 
anxiety  for  the  dignity  and  integrity 
of  the  empire  made  him  the  abhorrence 
of  the  Irish  and  of  the  French. 

The  first  question  to  be  decided  was 

*  Avaux,  ^^'1680,  April  H.    But  It  is 

less  from  any  single  letter,  than  from  tho 
whole  tendency  and  spiiit  of  the  correspond- 
ence of  Avaux,  that  I  have  formed  my  notion 
of  his  objects. 

t  "  n  faut  done,  onbliant  qu'il  a  estfi  Roy 
d'Angleterre  et  d'Escosse,  ne  penser  qu'^  ce  qni 
pent  bonifier  I'lrlande,  et  luy  faciliter  les 
moyens  d'y  sabsister."— Loavois  to  Avaux, 
June  ^  1889. 


whether  James  should  remain  at  Dublin, 
or  should'put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
army  in  Ulster.  On  this  question  the 
Irish  and  British  factions  joined  battle. 
Reasons  of  no  ^reat  weight  were  ad- 
duced on  both  sides ;  for  neither  party 
ventured  to  speak  out.  The  point  really 
in  issue  was  whether  the  King  should 
be  in  Irish  or  in  British  hands.  If  he 
remained  at  Dublin,  it  would  be  scarcely 
possible  for  him  to  withhold  his  assent 
&om  any  bill  presented  to  him  by  the 
Parliament  which  he  had  summoned 
to  meet  there.  He  would  be  forced  to 
plunder,  perhaps  to  attaint,  innocent 
Protestant  gentlemen  and  clergymen 
by  hundreds;  and  he  would  thus  do 
irreparable  mischief  to  his  cause  on  the 
other  side  of  Saint  G-eorge's  OhanneL 
If  he  repaired  to  Ulster,  he  would  be 
within  a  few  hours'  sail  of  Great 
Britain.  As  soon  as  Londonderry  had 
fallen,  and  it  was  universally  supposed 
that  the  fall  of  Londonderry  coidd  not 
be  long  delayed,  he  might  cross  the  sea 
with  part  of  his  forces,  and  land  in 
Scotland,  where  his  Mends  were  sup- 
posed to  be  numerous.  When  he  was 
once  on  British  ground,  and  in  the 
midst  of  British  adherents,  it  would 
no  longer  be  in  the  power  of  the  Irish 
to  extort  his  consent  to  their  schemes 
of  spoliation  and  revenge. 

The  discussions  in  the  Council  were 
long  and  warm.     Tyrconnel, 
who  had  just  been  created  a  temiinM^ 
Duke,  advised  his  master  to  {jiSn* 
stay  at  Dublin.    Melfort  ex- 
horted  His    Majesty  to  set  out  for 
I  Ulster.    Avaux  exerted  all  his  influ- 
ence in  support   of  Tyrconnel;    but 
James,    whose    personal    inclinations 
were  naturally  on  the  British  side  of-, 
the  question,  determined  to  follow  the 
advice  of  Melfort.  *  Avaux  was  deeply 
mortified.     In  his  official  letters  he 
expressed    with    great   acrimony   his 
contempt  for  the  King's  character  and 
understanding.     On    Tyrconnel,   who 
had   said   that  he   despaired  of  the 
fortunes  of  James,  and  that  the  real 
question   was  between  the    King    of 
France  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the 
ambassador     pronounced    what    was 

«   See  the  despatches  written  by  Atbox 
during  April  1689 ;  Light  to  the  Blind. 
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meant  to  be  »  warm  vakogy,  but  ma j 
perhaps  be  more  properly  called  an 
mTectiye.  "If  be  were  a  bom  French- 
man,  be  eould  not  be  more  zealous  for 
the  interests  of  France."  *  The  conduct 
of  Melfort^  oa  the  other  hand,  was  the 
subject  of  an  inyectiT*  which  mvdti 
zesembles  eulogy:  "fie  is  neither  a 
good  Irishman  nor  a  good  Frendbman. 
All  his  ajBEedions  are  set  on  his  own 
country/' t 

Since  the  King  was  determined  to 
joamerof  8®  iwrthward,  Ayaux  did  not 
jsmef  to  chooM  to  bo  left  bdiiod.  The 
royal  party  set  out,  learing 
Tyrconnel  in  charge  aft  IXiblin,  and  ar- 
ziyed  at  Charlemont  on  the  thirteenth 
of  ApriL  The  journey  was  a  strange 
<me.  The  country  all  along  the  road 
bad  been  eompletdy  deserted  by  the 
industrious  population,  and  laid  waste 
by  bands  of  robbers.  "This,"  said  one 
of  the  French  officers,  "  is  like  trayel- 
ling  through  the  deserts  of  Arabia."  | 
Whateyer  effects  the  colonists  had  be^i 
able  to  remoye  were  at  Londonderry  or 
Enniskillen.  The  rest  had  been  stolen 
or  destroyed.  Ayaux  informed  his 
Court  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  get 
one  truss  of  bay  tor  his  horses  without 
sending  fiye  or  six  miles.  No  labourer 
dared  bring  any  thing  for  sale  lest 
some  marauder  should  lay  hands  on  it 
by  the  way.  The  ambassador  was  put 
one  night  into  a  miserable  taproom 
full  of  soldiers  smoking,  anotb»  night 
into  a  dismantled  house  without  win- 
dows or  shutters  to  keep  out  the  rain. 
At  Charlemont,  a  bag  A  oatmeal  was, 
with  great  difficulty,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fayoxur,  procured  for  the  French 
legaction.  There  was  no  wineaten  bread 
except  at  the  table  <^  the  Sing,  who 
had  brought  a  little  fiour  from  Dublin, 
and  to  w£om  Ayaux  had  lent  a  seryant 
who  knew  how  to  baksb  Thoss  who 
w^re  honoured  with  an  inyitation  to 
the  royal  table  had  their  bread  and 
wine  measured  out  to  them.  £yeiy 
body  else,  howerer  high  in  rank,  ate 
horseeom,  and  drank  water  or  detesta- 
ble beer,  made  with  oats  instead  of 


•  Avuiz,  April  ^  U9», 
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barley,  and  fiayoured  with  some 
less  herb  as  a  substitute  for  lu^s.* 
Yet  report  said  that  the  country  be- 
tween Charlemont  and  Strabane  was 
eyen  more  deselate  thin  the  country 
between  Dublin  and  Chaarlemont.  It 
was  impossible  to  carry  a  large  stock  of 
proyisionSk  The  roads  were  so  bad,  and 
the  horses  so  weak,  that  the  baggage 
waggons  had  all  he&a.  left  far  behind 
The  chief  officers  of  &e  army  were  eon- 
sequently  in  want  of  necessaries ;  and 
the  ill  humour  which  was  the  natural 
efi&et  of  these  priyations  was  increased 
by  the  insensibility  of  James,  who 
seemed  not  to  be  swmre  that  eyety- 
body  about  hijD  was  not  perfectly 
eondbrtabla.f 

On  the  feuarteenth  <^  j^nril  tiie  Kiug 
and  his  train  proceeded  to  Omagk.  Hw 
rain  fell:  the  wind  blew:  the  horses 
could  scarcely  make  their  way  tiuroug^ 
the  mud,  and  in  the  face  of  the  storm ; 
and  the  road  was  frequently  intersected 
by  torrents  which  mi^t  almost  be  eaDed 
riyers.  The  tarayelkro  had  to  pass 
seyeral  fords  where  the  water  was  t»«ast 
high.  Some  c^  the  party  fEunted  firom 
fatigue  and  huBger.  All  around  lay  a 
frightful  wfldemesSk  In  a  journey  ol 
forty  miles  Ayaux  counted  only  tmee 
miserable  cabins.  Byery  tbing  eiae  wis 
rock,  bog,  and  wtoor.  When  at  lengtk 
^e  traydQers  readbed  Omagk,  tiiey  fooM 
it  in  ruins,  l^e  Protestants,  who  were 
the  majority  of  the  hihabkants,  had 
abandoned  it,  leaying  not  a  wisp  of 
straw  nor  a  cai^  of  liquor.  The  wni- 
dowshad  been  broken:  the  chimn^ 
had  been  beaten  in :  the  yeiy  lodes  m. 
bolts  of  the  doors  had  been  earrisd 
away.J 

Ayaux  had  neyer  ceased  to  press  As 
King  to  retmm  to  Dul^n :  but  Asm 
expostuhidons  had  hiHterto  prodaosd 
no  effi^ct  The  obstinacy  of  James, 
howey^,  was  an  obstinacy  whidi  ksd 
nothing  in  common  with  manly  re- 
solution, and  which,  though  proof  to 

«  TUsluaentabkaeeoimfeartiM^iritfeavii 
taken  from  a  despatch  wbioh  DeagdffKywwabi 
from  Cknrk  to  Lonv^  and  wfakk  is  is  tiie 
ardnivM  of  tbe  Frandft  War  Office, 
t  Atihxz,  April  ||.  M8S ;  Aprfl  ^ 
t  Ayanx  to  Lewis,  AjnrQ  ||.  160,  and  tt 
,  Loavoig,  of  the  same  date. 
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argmnent,  was  easihf  shaken  by  ca- 
price. He  received  at  Omagh,  earl  j  on 
the  sixteenth  of  April,  letters  which 
alarmed  him.  He  learned  that  a  strong 
body  of  Protestants  was  in  arms  at 
Strabane,  and  that  English  ships  of  war 
had  be^i  seen  near  the  mouth  of  Lough 
Foyle.  In  one  minute  tlnree  messages 
were  sent  to  summon  Avaux  to  the 
ndnous  chamber  in  which  the  royal  bed 
had  been  prepared.  There  James,  half 
dressed,  and  with  the  air  of  a  man  be- 
wildered by  some  great  shock,  an- 
nounced his  resolution  to  hasten  back 
instantly  to  Dublin.  Avaux  listened, 
wondered,  and  approved.  Melfort 
seemed  prostrated  by  despair.  The 
travellers  retraced  tiieir  steps,  and,  late 
in  the  evening,  got  back  to  Charle- 
mont.  There  the  King  received  de- 
^)atches  v^  different  from  those  which 
had  terrified  him  a  few  hours  before. 
l^e  Protestants  who  had  assembled 
near  Strabane  had  been  attacked  by 
Hamilton.  Under  a  truehearted  leader 
they  would  doubtless  have  stood  their 
ground.  But  Lundy,  who  commanded 
them,  had  told  them  that  aU  was  lost, 
bad  ordered  them  to  shift  for  them- 
selvM,  and  had  set  th^n  the  example 
of  flight*  They  had  accordingly  re- 
tired in  confusion  to  Londonderry.  The 
King's  correspondents  pronounced  it  to 
be  impossible  that  Londonderry  should 
hold  out.  His  Miy'esty  had  only  to 
appear  before  the  gates ;  and  they  would 
instantly  fly  open.  James  now  changed 
his  mind  again,  blamed  himself  for 
having  been  perauaded  to  turn  his  &ce 
southward,  and,  though  it  was  late  in 
^e  evening,  called  for  his  horses.  The 
horses  were  in  miserable  plight;  but, 
weary  and  half  starved  as  l£ey  were, 
they  were  saddled.  Melfort,  com- 
pletely victorious,  carried  off  his  master 
to  the  camp.  Avaux,  after  remon- 
strating to  no  purpose,  declared  that 
he  was  resolved  to  return  to  Dublin.  It 
may  be  suspected  that  the  extreme  dis- 
comfort which  he  had  undergone  had 
something  to  do  with  this  resolution. 
For  complaints  of  that  discomfort  make 
up  a  large  part  of  his  letters ;  and,  in 
truth,  a  life  passed  in  the  palaces  of 

•  Oommoatf  Jonmals,  Aug.  12. 1689 ;  Hac< 
kenzie'B  Narrative. 


Italy,  in  the  neat  parlours  and  gardens 
of  Holland,  and  in  the  hixurious  pavi- 
lions which  adorned  the  suburbs  of 
Paris,  was  a  bad  preparation  for  the 
ruined  hovels  of  Ulster.  He  gave, 
however,  to  his  master  a  more  weighty 
reason  for  refusing  to  proceed  nodih- 
ward.  The  journey  of  James  had  beoi 
undertaken  in  (^position  to  the  unani- 
mous sense  of  ihe  Irish,  and  had  ex- 
cited great  alarm  among  them.  Thev 
apprehended  that  he  meant  to  qmt 
them,  and  to  make  a  descent  on  Scot- 
land. The^  knew  that,  once  landed 
in  Great  Britain,  he  would  have  neitiber 
the  will  nor  the  power  to  do  those  things 
which  they  most  desired.  Avaux,  hj 
refusing  to  proceed  farther,  gave  them 
an  assurance  that,  whoever  m^t  betray 
them,  France  would  be  their  constant 
fcieni* 

While  Avaux  was  on  his  way  to 
Dublin,  James  hastened  towards  Lon- 
donderry. He  found  his  army  con- 
centrated a  few  miles  south  of  the 
city.  The  French  generals  who  had 
sailed  with  him  from  Brest  were  in  his 
train;  and  two  of  them,  Bosen  and 
Maumont,  were  placed  over  the  head 
of  Bichard  Hamilton,  f  Eosen  was  a 
native  of  livonia,  who  had  in  early 
youth  become  a  siddier  oi  fortune^  who 
had  fought  his  way  to  distinction,  and 
who,  though  utterly  destitute  of  the 
graces  and  accomplishments  charac- 
teristic of  the  court  of  Versailles,  was 
nevertii^ess  high  in  favour  there.  His 
t^nper  was  savage :  his  manners  were 
coarse:  his  language  was  a  strange 
jargon  compounded  of  various  dialects 
of  French  and  German.  Even  those 
who  thought  best  of  him,  and  who 
maintained  that  his  rough  exterior 
covered  some  good  qualities,  owned  that 
his  looks  were  against  him,  and  that  it 
would  be  unpleasant  to  meet  sudi  a 
figure  in  the  dusk  at  the  comer  of  a 
wood.  I  The  little  that  is  known  of 
Maumont  is  to  his  honoTir. 

«  AvKOz,  April  |^.  1689.  The  story  oltbese 
strange  changes  of  purpose  is  told  very  disin- 
genuously by  James  in  his  Life,  ii.  830, 881, 
832.  Orig.  Mem. 

t  LUe  of  James,  ii.  834,  385.  Orig.  Mem. 

X  Memoirs  o(  Saint  Simon.  Some  English 
writers  ignoraaUy  Bpet±  of  Bosen  as  having 
been,  at  this  time,  a  Marriial  of  France.    K9 
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In  the  camp  it  was  generall  j  expected 
ThaiuioT  that  Londondeny  would  fall 
Jj^^  without  a  blow.  Eosen  con- 
!*««>•  fidentlj  predicted  that  the  mere 
sight  of  the  Irish  armj  would  temfj 
the  garrison  into  submission.  But 
Bichard  Hamilton,  who  knewthe  temper 
of  the  colonists  better,  had  misgiyings. 
The  assailants  were  sure  of  one  im- 
portant ally  within  the  walls.  Lundy, 
the  GoTemor,  professed  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  had  joined  in  proclaiming 
WiSiam  and  Mary ;  but  he  was  in  secret 
communication  with  the  enemies  of  his 
Church  and  of  the  Sovereigns  to  whom 
he  had  sworn  fealty.  Some  have  sus- 
pected  that  he  was  a  concealed  Jaco- 
bite, and  that  he  had  affected  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  Beyolution  only  in  order 
that  he  might  be  bett-er  able  to  assist 
in  bringing  about  a  Kestoration :  but 
it  is  probable  that  his  conduct  is  rather 
to  be  attributed  to  faintheartedness  and 
poverty  of  spirit  than  to  zeal  for  any 
public  cause.  He  seems  to  have 
thought  resistance  hopeless;  and,  in 
truth,  to  a  military  eye,  the  defences 
of  Londonderry  appeared  contemp- 
tible. The  fortifications  consisted  of  a 
simple  wall  overgrown  with  grass  and 
weeds :  there  was  no  ditch  even  before 
the  gates :  the  drawbridges  had  long 
been  neelected :  the  chains  were  rusty 
and  coidd  scarcely  be  used :  the  para- 
pets and  towers  were  built  after  a  fashion 
that  might  well  move  disciples  of  Vau- 
ban  to  laughter ;  and  these  feeble  de- 
fences were  on  almost  eveiy  side  com- 
manded by  heights.  Indeed  those  who 
laid  out  the  city  had  never  meant  that 
it  should  be  able  to  stand  a  regular 
«iege,  and  had  contented  themselves 
wi&  throwing  up  works  sufficient  to 
protect  the  inhabitants  against  a  tu- 
multuary attack  of  the  Celtic  pea- 
santry. Avaux  assured  Louvois  that 
a  single  French  battalion  woxdd  easily 
storm  such  a  &stness.  Even  if  the 
place  should,  notwithstanding  all  dis- 
advanteges,  be  able  to  repel  a  large 
■army  directed  by  the  science  and  ex- 
perience of  generals  who  had  served 

did  not  become  80  till  1708.  He  had  long  been 
a  Martehal  de  Camp,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing,  and  had  bem  reoently  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant  Gteneral. 


under  Conde  and  Turenne,  hunger 
must  soon  bring  the  contest  to  an  end. 
The  stock  of  provisions  was  small; 
and  the  population  had  been  swollen 
to  seven  or  eight  times  the  ordinary 
number  by  a  multitude  of  colonists 
flying  &om  the  rage  of  the  natives.* 

Lundy,  therefore,  from  the  time  when 
the  Irish  army  entered  Ulster,  seemi 
to  have  given  up  all  tiiought  of  serious 
resistance.  He  talked  so  despondinglj 
that  the  citizens  and  his  own  soldun 
murmured  against  him.  He  seemed, 
they  said,  to  be  bent  on  discouraging 
them.  Meanwhile  the  enemy  drew 
daily  nearer  and  nearer ;  and  it  was 
known  that  James  himself  was  coming 
to  take  the  command  of  his  forces. 

Just  at  this  moment  a  glimpse  ai 
hope  appeared.  On  the  four-  snesoan 
teenth  of  April  ships  from  Eng-  ftSTsoi. 
land  anchored  in  the  bay.  They  >«»«*• 
had  on  board  two  regiments  which  hid 
been  sent»  under  the  command  of  a 
Colonel  named  Cunningham,  to  rein- 
force the  garrison.  Cunnin^am  and 
several  of  his  officers  went  on  shore 
and  conferred  with  Lundy.  Lundj 
dissuaded  them  from  landing  their  men. 
The  place,  he  said,  could  not  hold  ont. 
To  throw  more  troops  into  it  would 
therefore  be  worse  than  useless:  for 
the  more  numerous  the  garrison,  the 
more  prisoners  would  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  The  best  thing  that  the 
two  regiments  could  do  would  be  to  sail 
back  to  England.  He  meant,  he  said, 
to  withdraw  himself  privately;  and  the 
inhabitants  must  then  try  to  make  good 
terms  for  themselves. 

He  went  through  the  form  of  holding 
a  council  of  war :  but  from  this  Tmehtry 
council  he  excluded  all  those  ofi-«^- 
officers  of  the  garrison  whose  sentimrats 
he  knew  to  be  different  from  his  own. 
Some  who  had  ordinarily  been  sum* 
moned  on  such  occasions,  and  who  now 
came  uninvited,  were  thrust  out  of  the 
room.  Whatever  the  Governor  said 
was  echoed  by  his  creatures.  Cunning- 
ham   and  Cunningham's    companions 

«  Avanx,  April  ■^.  1689.  Among  the  M83. 
in  the  British  Muaeom  is  a  onrions  report  oa 
the  defences  of  Londondeny,  drawn  up  ia 
1705  for  the  Dnke  of  Ormond  bjr  a  Fraoch 
engineer  named  Thomas. 
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oonld  scarcely  venture  to  oppose  their 
opinion  to  that  of  a  person  ^ose  local 
knowledge  was  necessarily  far  superior 
to  theirs,  and  whom  they  were  by  their 
instructions    directed  to  obey.      One 
brave  soldier  mnrmnred.    **  Understand 
this,"  he  said:   "to  give  up  London- 
derry is  to  give  up  Ireland."    But  his 
objections  were  contemptuously  over- 
ruled.*    The  meeting  broke  np.    Cun- 
ningham  and  his  officers  returned  to 
the  ships,  and  made  preparations  for 
departing.    Meanwhile  Lundy  privately 
sent  a  messenger  to  the  head  quarters 
of  the  enemy,  with  assurances  that  the 
city  should  be  peaceably  surrendered 
on  the  first  summons. 

But  as  soon  as  what  had  passed  in 
the  council  of  war  was  whis- 
Mtantaof'  pered  about  the  streets,   the 
i^'^     spirit  of  the  soldiers  and  citi- 
5*gJ  ••    sens  swelled  up  high  and  fierce 
tbwKu        against  the  dastardly  and  per> 
'**"        fidious  chief  who  had  betrayed 
them.     Many  of  his  own  officers  de- 
clared that  they  no    longer  thought 
themselves  bound  to  obey  him.    Voices 
were  heard  threatening,  some  that  his 
brains  should  be  blown  out,  some  that 
he  should  be  hanged  on  the  walls.    A 
deputation  was  sent  to  Cunningham 
imploring  him  to  assume  the  command. 
He  excused  himself  on  the  plausible 
ground  that  his  orders  were  to  take 
directions  in  all  things  from  the  Go- 
vemor.f    Meanwhile  it  was  rumoured 
that  the  persons  most  in  Lundy's  con- 
fidence were  stealing  out  of  the  town 
one  by  one.    Long  after  dusk  on  the 
evening  of  the  seventeenth  it  was  found 
that  the  gates  were  open  and  that  the 
keys  had  disappeared.  The  officers  who 
made  the  discovery  took  on  themselves 
to  change  the  passwords  and  to  double 
the  guards.   The  night,  however,  passed 
over  without  any  assault.^ 

After  some  anxious  hours  the  day 
broke.  The  Irish,  with  James  at  their 
head,  were  now  within  four  miles  of 
the  city.  A  tumultuous  council  of  the 
chief  inhabitants  was  called.    Some  of 

*  Ck)inmon8'  Journals,  August  12. 1689. 

t  The  beet  history  of  these  transactions  will 
be  found  in  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, August  12.  1689.  See  also  the  narra- 
tives of  Walker  and  Mackenzie. 

t  Mackenzie's  Narrative. 


them  vehemently  reproached  the  Gro- 
vemor  to  his  face  with  his  treachery. 
He  had  sold  them,  they  cried,  to  their 
deadliest  enemy:  he  had  refused  ad- 
mission to  the  force  which  good  King 
William  had  sent  to  defend  them. 
While  the  altercation  was  at  the  height, 
the  sentinels  who  paced  the  ramparts 
announced  that  the  vanguard  of  the 
hostile  army  was  in  sight.  Lundy  had 
given  orders  that  there  should  be  no 
firing:  but  his  authority  was  at  an 
end.  Two  gallant  soldiers.  Major  Henry 
Baker  and  Captain  Adam  Murray,  called 
the  people  to  arms.  They  were  assisted 
by  me  eloquence  of  an  aged  clergyman, 
George  Walker,  rector  of  the  parish  of 
Donaghmore,  who  had,  with  many  of 
his  neighbou™,  taken  refuge  in  ton- 
donderry.  The  whole  crowded  city  was 
moved  by  one  impulse.  Soldiers,  gen- 
tlemen, yeomen,  artisans,  rushed  to  the 
walls  and  manned  the  guns.  James, 
who,  confident  of  success,  had  ap- 
proached within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
southern  gate,  was  received  with  a  shout 
of  **  No  surrender,"  and  with  a  fire  from 
the  nearest  bastion.  An  officer  of  his 
staff  fell  dead  by  his  side.  The  King 
and  his  attendants  made  all  haste  to 
get  out  of  reach  of  the  cannon  balls. 
Lundy,  who  was  now  in  imminent  danger 
of  being  torn  limb  from  limb  by  those 
whom  he  had  betrayed,  hid  himself  in 
an  inner  chamber.  There  he  lay  during 
the  day,  and,  with  the  generous  and 
politic  connivance  of  Murray  and 
Walker,  made  his  escape  at  night  in  the 
disguise  of  a  porter.*  The  part  of  the 
wall  from  which  he  let  himself  down 
is  still  pointed  out;  and  people  still 
living  talk  of  having  tasted  the  fruit  of 
a  pear  tree  which  assisted  him  in  his 
descent  His  name  is,  to  this  day,  held 
in  execration  by  the  Protestants  of  the 
North  of  Lreland ;  and  his  effigy  is  still 
annually  hung  and  burned  by  them  with 
marks  of  abhorrence  similar  to  those 
which  in  England  are  appropriated  to 
Guy  Fawkes. 

And  now  Londondenr  was  left  des- 
titute of  all  military  ana  of  all  ti^^ 
civil  government     No  man  in  «»»«»«««. 
the  town  had  a  right  to  command  any 

*  Walker  and  Mackenzie. 
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e4her:  the  dafenoes  were  weak:  ihe 
proTisioBS  were  seaaty;  an  incenfled 
tyrant  and  a  great  armjw^e  at  the 
^ites.  Bnt  within  was  oiat  which  has 
often,  in  desperate  extremities,  retrieved 
the  &llen  fortunes  of  nations.  Be- 
trayed, deserted,  disoiganised,  nnpro- 
Tided  with  resources,  begirt  with  ene- 
mies, the  noble  city  was  still  no  easy 
conquest.  Whatever  an  engineer  might 
think  of  the  str^igth  of  the  ramparts, 
idl  that  was  most  intelligent,  most 
ocnizageons,  most  highspirited  among 
the  f^glisfazy  of  Leinster  and  of  Nor- 
thern Tester  was  crowded  b^ind  them. 
The  nnmber  of  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms  within  the  walls  was  seven  thou- 
sand ;  and  the  whole  world  could  not 
have  famished  seven  thousand  men 
better  qualified  to  meet  a  terrible  emer- 
gency with  dear  judgm^it,  dauntless 
vakmr,  and  stubborn  patienoe.  They 
were  all  zealous  Prot^tants ;  and  ih& 
Protestantism  of  the  majority  was 
tinged  with  Puritanism.  They  had 
much  in  common  with  that  sober, 
zttsolute,  and  Godfearing  class  out  of 
which  C^mwell  had  formed  his  un- 
conquerable army.  But  the  peculiar 
situation  in  which  they  had  been  placed 
had  developed  in  liiem  some  qualities 
which,  in  the  mother  country,  might 
possibly  have  remained  latent.  The 
En^ish  inhabitants  of  IrdLand  were 
an  aristocratic  caste,  which  had  been 
enabled,  by  superior  civilisation,  by 
dose  union,  by  sleepless  vigilance,  by 
cool  intrepidity,  to  keep  in  subjection 
a  numerous  and  hostile  population. 
Almost  every  erne  of  them  had  been  in 
some  measure  trained  both  to  militaiy 
and  to  political  functions.  Almost 
enrery  one  was  familiar  with  the  use  of 
arms,  and  was  accustomed  to  bear  a 
part  in  the  administration  of  justice.  It 
was  remarked  by  contemporary  writers 
that  the  colonists  had  something  of  the 
OastUian  haughtiness  of  manner,  l^umgh 
none  of  the  Castilian  indolence,  that 
they  spoke  English  with  remarkable 
parity  and  correctness,  and  that  they 
were,  both  as  militiam^i  and  as  jury- 
men, superior  tb  <^sir  kindred  in  the 
mother  ooontiy.*    In  all  ages,  men 

•  See  the  Character  of  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland,  1689,  and  1^  Interest  ci  England  in 


situated  as  the  Ang^bsaxons  in  Ireland 
were  ntuated  ha?e  bad  peculiar  vices 
and  peculiar  virtues,  the  vices  and  vir- 
tues of  masters,  as  opposed  to  the  vices 
and  virtues  of  slaves,  l^e  member  ef 
a  dnmnant  race  is,  in  las  dealings  with 
the  subject  race,  seldom  indeed  fraudsr 
lent, — ^for  &aud  is  the  resouzoe  of  the 
weak, — but  imperious,  insolent^  and 
cruel.  Towards  his  brethren,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  conduct  is  genraaUy 
just,  kind,  and  even  noble.  His  sdf- 
respect  leads  him  to  select  aU  who 
belong  to  his  own  order.  His  interest 
impels  him  to  cultivate  a  good  under- 
standing with  those  whose  prompt, 
strenuous,  and  courageous  asostanee 
may  at  any  momcat  be  necessary  to 
preserve  'his  property  and  life.  It  is  a 
truth  ever  present  to  his  mind  that  his 
own  wdlbeing  d^>ends  on  ihe  ascend- 
ency  of  tiie  class  to  idiioh  lie  beiongaL 
His  very  selfishness  therefore  is  sob- 
limed  into  public  spirit:  and  this  pubEe 
spirit  is  stimulated  to  fierce  enthusiani 
by  sympathy,  1^  the  desire  of  applause^ 
and  by  the  dread  of  infamy.  Foatdneoofy 
opinion  which  he  values  is  the  opinioB 
of  his  fellows;  and  in  their  opinioa 
devotion  to  the  conuum  cause  ia  the 
most  sacred  of  duties.  The  charactei; 
thus  formed,  has  two  aspects.  Seen 
on  one  side,  it  must  be  regarded  by 
every  well  constituted  mind  "witk  dis- 
approbatioQ.  Seen  on  the  othez^  it 
irresistibly  extorts  a]^)laa8e.  TheSpar* 
tan,  smiting  and  spuming  the  wretdied 
Helot,  moves  our  disgust  But  the 
same  Spartan,  calmly  dressing  his  haii; 
and  uttering  his  co&eise  jests,  on  what 
he  wdil  knows  to  be  his  last  day,  in 
the  pass  of  Thermopylffi,  is  not  to  be 
contemplated  without  admiration.  To 
a  superficial  dbserrer  it  may  ae&B. 
strange  that  so  much  evil  imd  so  much 
good  should  be  found  together.  But 
in  troth  the  good  and  the  evil,  whidi 
at  first  sight  appear  almo^  incom- 
patible, are  closely  connected,  and  haw 
a  common  origin.  It  was  because  thi 
Spartan  had  been  taught  to  revot 
himself-  as  one  of  a  race  of  sovereigns, 
and  to  look  down  on  all  that  was  not 

the  Preeervafcian  of  Ireland,  16891.  Thefonntr 
pamphlet  is  the  woxk  el  an  eoeny,  tiie  laMT 
of  a  zealous  friend. 
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Spartan  aa  of  an  inferior  species,  that 
he  had  no  fellow  feeling  for  the  miser- 
able serfs  who  croisehed  before  him, 
and  that  the  thon|^t  of  submitting  to 
a  foreign  master,  or  of  taming  his  hstck 
before  an  enemy,  nerer,  even  in  the  last 
extremitj,  crossed  his  mind.     Some- 
thiagof  the  same  diaracter,  oompovaded 
of  tyrant  and  hero,  has  been  found  in 
all  nations  which  have  domineered  over 
more   niunerons  nations.    But  it  has 
nowhere    in    nK>deni   Enrope    diown 
itself  so  conspicQonsly  as  in  Irdand. 
With  what  contempt^  with  what  anti- 
palliy,   the  nding   minority  in    that 
country  long  r^wded  the  snlg'ect  mar 
jority  may  be  best  learned  £rom  the 
hatefdi  laws  which,  within  the  memoir 
of  m^L  still  Hying,  disgraced  the  Irish 
statute  book.  Those  laws  were  at  length 
annulled:  but  l^e   spirit  which  had 
dictated  them  survived  them,  and  even 
at  this  day  sometimes  breaks  out  in 
excesses    pernicious  to  the  common- 
wealth and  dishonourable  to  the  Pro- 
testant religion.    Nevertheless,  it   is 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  English 
colonists  have  had,  with  too  many  of 
the  fiuks,  all  the  noblest  virtues  of  a 
sovereign  caste.    The  faults  have,  as 
was    natural,   been    most    ofiensively 
exhibited  in  times  of  prosperity  and 
security:  the  virtues  have  been  most 
resplendent  in  times  of  distress  and 
penl;  and  never  were  those  virtues 
more  signally  displayed  tiian  by  the 
defenders  of  Loo&ndeny,  when  their 
Governor  had  abandoned  thenv  and 
wh^i  the  camp  of  th^  mortal  enemy 
was  pitdied  before  thxir  walls. 

No  sooner  had  the  first  burst  of  the 
rage  excited  by  the  perfidy  of  Lnndy 
egent  itself  than  those  whom  he  had 
betrayed  proceeded,  with  a  gravity  and 
prudence  worthy  of  the  most  renowned 
senates,  to  provide  for  the  order  and 
defence  of  the  city.  Two  governors 
were  elected.  Baker  and  Walker.  Baker 
to^  the  chief  militaiy  command. 
Walker's  especial  business  was  to  pre- 
serve internal  tkunquillity,  and  to  dole 
out  supplies  from  the  magaasines.*    The 

*  There  was  afterwaards  some  idle  dispute 
about  the  question  whether  Walker  was  pro- 
perly Gtovemor  or  not.  To  me  it  seems  quite 
dear  that  he  was  so. 


inhabitants  capaHe  of  bearing  arms 
were  distributed  into  eight  regiments. 
Colonels,  captains,  and  subordinate 
officers  were  appointed.  In  a  few 
hwus  every  man  knew  his  post,  and 
was  ready  to  repair  to  it  as  soon  as 
the  beat  of  the  drum  was  heard.  That 
machinery,  by  which  Oliver  had,  in 
the  preceding  generation,  kept  up 
among  Ms  soldiers  so  stem  and  so 
pertLnackm  an  enthusiasm,  was  again 
employed  with  not  less  complete  suc- 
cess. Preaohii^  and  praying  occupied 
a  large  part  of  every  day.  Eightera 
dergynDOEi  of  the  Established  Church 
and  seven  or  eight  nonconformist  mi- 
nisters were  within  the  walls.  They 
all  exerted  themselves  indefntigably  to 
rouse  and  sustain  the  spirit  of  the 
people.  Among  themselves  there  was 
for  the  time  entire  harmony.  All 
dilutes  about  church  government, 
postures,  ceremonies,  were  forgotten. 
The  Bishop,  having  Ibund  tluit  his 
lectures  on  passive  obedience  were 
deride<^  even  by  the  ^isoopalians,  had 
withdrawn  himself,  first  to  Raphoe, 
and  then  to  England,  and  was  preach- 
ing in  a  chapel  in  London.*  On  the 
other  hand,  a  Scotch  fanatic  naated 
Hewson,  who  had  exhorted  the  Pres- 
byterians mA  to  ally  themselves  with 
such  as  refused  to  subscribe  the  Cove* 
nant,  had  sunk  under  the  well  merited 
disgust  and  scorn  of  the  whole  Protest- 
ant oommunity.f  The  aspect  of  the 
Cathedral  was  remarkable.  Cannon 
were  planted  on  the  summit  of  the 
broad  tower  which  has  since  given 
place  to  a  tower  of  difR^rent  proportions. 
Ammunition  was  stored  in  the  vaults. 
In  the  choir  the  liturgy  of  the  Anglican 
Church  was  read  every  morning.  Every 
afternoon  the  Dissenters  crowded  to  a 
simpler  worship.  I 

James  had  waited  twenty  four  hours, 

«  Mackenzie's  NarratiTe ;  Funeral  Sermon 
on  Bishop  Hopkins,  1690. 

t  Walker's  True  Account,  1689.  See  also 
The  Apology  for  the  True  Aoooont,  aad  the 
Vindication  of  the  True  Axxwn^  pubUsbed 
in  the  same  year.  I  have  called  this  man  by 
the  name  t^  which  he  was  known  in  Ireland. 
But  his  real  name  was  Housfcoun.  He  is  fice- 
quoitly  mentioned  in  the  strange  volume  en- 
titled Faithful  C!ontending8  Displayed. 

X  A  View  of  the  Danger  and  Folly  of  being 
publiospirited,  by  William  HamiU,  17SI. 
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expecting,  as  it  shoxild  seem,  the  per- 
formance of  Lund/s  promises ;  and 
in  twenty  four  hours  the  arrangements 
for  the  defence  of  Londonderry  were 
complete.  On  the  evening  of  the  nine- 
teenth  of  April,  a  trampeter  came  to 
the  southern  gate,  and  asked  whether 
the  engagements  into  which  the  Gover- 
nor had  entered  would  he  fulfilled. 
The  answer  was  that  the  men  who 
guarded  these  walls  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Govemor^s  engagements, 
and  were  determined  to  resist  to  the 
last. 

On  the  following  day  a  messenger  of 
higher  rank  was  sent,  Claude  Hamilton, 
Lord  Strabane,  one  of  the  few  Boman 
Catholic  peers  of  Lreland.  Murray, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  one  of  the  eight  regiments 
into  which  the  garrison  was  distributed, 
advanced  from  the  gate  to  meet  the 
flag  of  truce ;  and  a  short  conference 
was  held  Strabane  had  been  autho- 
rised to  make  large  promises.  The 
citizens  should  have  a  free  pudon  for 
all  that  was  past  if  they  would  submit 
to  their  lawM  Sovereign.  Murray 
himself  should  have  a  coloneFs  com- 
mission, and  a  thousand  pounds  in 
money.  **  The  men  of  Londonderry," 
answered  Murray,  **  have  done  nothing 
that  requires  a  pardon,  and  own  no 
Sovereign  but  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary.  It  will  not  be  safe  for  your 
Lordship  to  stay  longer,  or  to  return 
on  the  same  errand.  Let  me  have 
the  honour  of  seeing  you  through  the 
Unes."* 

James  had  been  assured,  and  had 
fhlly  expected,  that  the  city  would 
yield  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he 
was  before  the  walls.  Finding  himself 
mistaken,  he  broke  loose  from  the 
control  of  Melfort,  and  determined 
to  return  instantly  to  Dublin.  Bosen 
accompanied  the  King.  The  direction 
of  the  siege  was  entrusted  to  Maumont. 
Bichard  Hamilton  was  second,  and 
Pusignan  third,  in  command. 

The  operations  now  commenced  in 
^^  earnest  The  besiegers  began 
<i«R7*be.  by  battering  the  town.  It  was 
•*•«**•      soon  on  fire  in  several  places. 

*  See  Walker's  True  Aooonnt  and  Macken- 
zie's Narrative, 


Roofs  and  upper  stones  of  houses  feU 
in,  and  crushed  the  inmates.  During  a 
short  time  the  garrison,  many  of  whom 
had  never  before  seen  the  effect  of  a 
cannonade,  seemed  to  be  discomposed 
by  the  crash  of  chimneys,  and  by  the 
heaps  of  ruin  mingled  with  disfigured 
corpses.  But  familiarity  with  danger 
and  horror  produced  in  a  few  hours  the 
natural  effect  The  spirit  of  the  people 
rose  so  high  that  their  chiefe  thoo^ 
it  safe  to  act  on  the  ofiensiTe.  On  the 
twenty-first  of  April  a  sally  was  madfe 
under  the  command  of  Murray.  The 
Irish  stood  their  ground  resolutely ;  and 
a  furious  and  bloodv  contest  took  place. 
Maumont,  at  the  nead  of  a  body  61 
cavalry,  flew  to  the  place  where  the 
flght  was  raging.  He  was  stmd:  in 
the  head  by  a  musket  ball,  and  fell 
a  corpse.  The  besiegers  lost  several 
other  officers,  and  about  two  hundred 
men,  before  the  colonists  could  be 
driven  in.  Murray  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty. His  horse  was  killed  under 
him;  and  he  was  beset  by  enemies: 
but  he  was  able  to  defend  himself 
till  some  of  his  friends  made  a  msh 
from  the  gate  to  his  rescue,  with  old 
Walker  at  their  head.* 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Blaii- 
mont,  Bicbud  Hamilton  was  once  more 
commander  of  the  Irish  army.  His 
exploits  in  that  post  did  not  raise  his 
reputation.  He  was  a  flne  gentleman 
and  a  brave  soldier;  but  he  had  no 
pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  great 
general,  and  had  never,  in  his  li£e^  seen 
a  siege.t  Pusignan  had  more  science 
and  eneigy.    But  Pusignan  Burfiyed 

April  M. 

•  Walker ;  Maokenrie ;    Avanx,     j^^ 

1689.  There  is  a  tradition  among  thePro- 
testonts  of  Ulster  that  Maumont  fdl  by  the 
sword  of  Hnrray :  bat  on  this  point  the  rqpoft 
made  by  the  French  amboasador  to  his  master 
isdedsiTe.  The  truth  is  that  there  are  almost 
as  many  mythical  stories  about  the  siege  o< 
Londonder^  as  about  the  siege  of  Ttt>y.  !%• 
legend  aboat  Hnrray  and  Maumont  dates  from 
1689.  In  the  Royal  Voyage,  which  was  acted 
in  that  year,  the  combat  between  the  heroes 
is  described  in  these  sonorous  lines — 


**  TlMj  met ;  Mid  Monrfeitr  at  the  Int  «»w. 
F«1I  dead,  DbwplMniiiif  ,  on  the  dMtv  plaia. 
And  djins.  Ut  tiM  groond.** 

t  "  Si  c'est  celny  qui  est  aorti  da  Franoe  le 
dernier,  qui  s'appelloit  Richard,  il  n*a  jamais 
ven  de  si^,  ayant  toujours  aenrl  en  Boa* 
Billon."— Lonvois  to  Avaux,  June  ^  1689. 
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Hatunont  little  more  than  a  fortnight. 
At  four  in  the  morning  of  the  Bixt£  of 
Kaj,  the  garrison  male  another  sallj, 
took  sevenil  flags,  and  killed  many 
of  the  besiegers.  Pusignan,  fighting 
gallantly/ was  shot  through  the  body. 
The  wound  was  one  which  a  skilM 
surgeon  might  have  cored:  bnt  there 
was  no  such  surgeon  in  the  Irish  camp, 
and  the  commimication  with  Dublm 
was  slow  and  irreg^nlar.  The  poor 
Frenchman  died,  complaining  bitterlpr 
of  the  barbarous  ignorance  and  negli- 
gence which  had  shortened  his  days. 
A  medical  man,  who  had  been  sent 
down  express  from  the  capital,  arrived 
after  the  funeral.  James,  in  conse- 
quence, as  it  should  seem,  of  this 
disaster,  established  a  daily  post  be- 
tween DubHu  Castle  and  Hamilton's 
head  quarters.  Even  by  this  convey- 
ance letters  did  not  travel  very  expedi- 
tiously :  for  the  couriers  went  on  foot, 
and,  from  fear  probably  of  the  Ennis- 
killeners,  took  a  circuitous  route  from 
miUtaiy  post  to  military  post* 

May  passed  away:  June  arrived; 
and  snll  Londonderry  held  out.  There 
had  been  many  sallies  and  skirmishes 
with  various  success:  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  advantage  had  been  with  the 
garrison.  Several  officers  of  note  had 
been  carried  prisoners  into  the  city; 
and  two  French  banners,  torn  after 
hard  fighting  from  the  besiegers,  had 
been  himg  as  trophies  in  the  ehancel  of 
the  CathedraL  It  seemed  that  the  siege 
must  be  turned  into  a  blockade.  But 
before  the  hope  of  reducing  the  town 
by  main  force  was  relinquished,  it  was 
determined  to  make  a  great  efibrt  The 
point  selected  for  assault  was  an  out- 
work called  Windmill  Hill,  which  was 
not  far  from  the  southern  gate.  Ke- 
ligious  stimulants  were  employed  to 

'^Walker;    Mankmrie;    Avanx   to  Lou- 
vois,  Hay  X.  Jt.  1689 ;  James  to  Hamilton, 
IU7S8. 
j^HTf!*  ^  the  library  of  the  Eoyal  Irish 

^^^ulemy.  Lonrois  wrote  to  Avauz  in  great 
uuUgnatdon.  "  La  xnaayaise  condnite  que  Ton 
a  tenue  devant  Londondery  a*cou6t6  la  vie 
^  H.  de  lianmont  etJkM.de  Pnsignan.  H  ne 
uvt  pas  que  ga  Hajestd  Britannique  oroye 
qaen  faisant  tner  dee  offlciers  generanx 
^nune  des  soldats,  on  puisae  ne  Ten  point 
«»«er  manquer.  Ces  eortea  de  gens  Bont  rares 
^  Umtpayg,  et  doivent  esfcre  menagex." 

▼OL.  n 


animate  the  courage  of  the  forlorn 
hope.  Many  volunteers  bound  them- 
selves by  oath  to  make  their  way  into 
the  works  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt. 
Captain  Butler,  son  of  the  Lord  Mount- 
garret,  undertook  to  lead  the  sworn  men 
to  the  attack.  On  the  walls  the  colo- 
nists were  drawn  up  in  three  ranks.  The 
office  of  those  wha  were  behind  was  to 
load  the  muskets  of  those  who  were  in 
front.  The  Irish  came  on  boldly  and 
with  a  fearful  uproar,  but  after  long  and 
hard  fighting  were  driven  back.  The 
women  of  Londonderry  were  seen 
amidst  the  thickest  fire  serving  out 
water  and  ammunition  to  their  husbands 
and  brothers.  In  one  place,  where  the 
wall  was  only  seven  feet  high,  Butler 
and  some  of  his  sworn  men  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  top ;  but  they  were  aU 
killed  or  made  prisoners.  At  length, 
after  four  hundred  of  the  Irish  had 
fallen,  tbeir  chiefr  ordered  a  retreat  to 
be  sounded.* 

Nothing  was  left  but  to  try  the  effisct 
of  htmger.  It  was  known  thtEit  tim  sicg* 
the  stock  of  food  in  the  city  SL°f 
was  but  slender.  Indeed  it  wo«k«u. 
was  thought  strange  that  the  supplies 
should  have  held  out  so  long.  Every 
precaution  waa  now  taken  against  the 
introduction  of  provisions.  All  the 
avenues  leading  to  the  city  by  land  were 
closely  guarded.  On  the  south  were 
encamped,  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Foyle,  the  horsemen  who  had  followed 
Lord  Galmoy  from  the  valley  of  the 
BaAx)w.  Their  chief  was  of  all  the 
Irish  captains  the  most  dreaded  -  and 
the  most  abhorred  by  the  Protestants. 
For  he  had  disciplined  his  men  with 
rare  skill  and  care ;  and  many  frightful 
stories  were  told  of  his  barbarity  and 
perfidy.  Long  lines  of  tents,  occupied 
by  the  infantry  of  Butler  and  O'Neil, 
of  Lord  Slane  and  Lord  Oormanstown, 
W  Nugent's  Westmeath  men,  by 
Eustace's  Kildare  men,  and  by  Cava- 
nagh's  Kerry  men,  extended  north- 
ward till  they  again  approached  the 
water  sidcf     The  river  was  fringed 


*  Walker ;  K ackenxie ;  Avaux,  June  |§.. 
1689. 

t  As  to  the  discipline  of  Galmoy's  Horse» 
see  the  letter  of  Avaux  to  Louvois,  dated  Sept. 
IJ.    Horrible  stories  of  the  cruelty,  ]M|th  o^ 
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with  forts  and  batteries,  which  no  ^lessel 
eonld  pass  without  great  periL  After 
gome  time  it  was  determined  to  make 
the  security  still  more  complete  by 
throwing  a  barricade  across  the  stream, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  city. 
Several  boats  fall  of  stones  were  sroiL 
A  row  of  stakes  was  driTen  into  the 
bottom  of  the  BTer.  Large  pieces  of 
fir  wood,  stron^y  bound  together, 
ibxmed  a  boom  which  was  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  which 
was  firmly  fastened  to  both  shores,  by 
cables  a  foot  thicL*  A  huge  stone,  to 
which  the  cable  on  the  left  bank  was 
attached*  was  remored  many  years 
later,  for  the  purpose  of  being  p<&hed 
and  shaped  into  a  column.  But  the 
intention  was  abandoned,  and  the 
mgged  mass  still  lies,  not  many  yards 
&om  its  original  site,  amidst  the  shades 
which  surround  a  feasant  coimtiy 
house  named  Boom  HalL  Hard  by  is 
a  well  from  which  the  besiegers  drank. 
A  little  farther  off  is  a  bunal  ground 
where  they  laid  their  slain,  and  where 
even  in  our  own  time  the  spade  of  the 
gardener  has  struck  upon  many  skulls 
and  thighbones  at  a  short  distance  be- 
neath the  turf  and  flowers. 

While  these  things  were  passing  in 
vmsi  the  North,  James  was  holding 
fa  S^^  ^s  cooi^  at  Dublin.  On  his 
>V'  return  thither  from  London- 
deny  he  received  intelligence  that  the 
French  fleet,  commanded  by  the  Count 
of  Chateau  Benaud,  had  anchored  in 
Bantry  Bay,  and  had  put  on  shore  a 
large  quantity  of  military  stoires  and  a 
snj^y  of  money.  Herbert,  who  had 
just  been  sent  to  those  seas  with  an 
En^&h  squadron  for  the  purpose  of 
intercepting  the  communications  be- 
tween  Britanny  and  Ireland,  learned 
where  the  enemy  lay,  and  sailed  into 
the  bay  with  the  intention  of  giving 

the  eoloafll  and  of  his  men,  are  told  in  the 
Short  View,  by  a  Clergyman,  printed  in  1689, 
and  tn  several  other  pamphlets  of  that  year, 
^orthe  disferibution  of  the  Irish  forces,  see 
1^  contemporary  maps  of  the  siege.  A  oata- 
logne  of  the  regiments,  meant,  I  suppose,  to 
riral  the  catalogpse  in  the  Seoond  Book  of  the 
Hiad,  win  be  found  in  the  Londeriad. 

*  Life  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Leake,  by 
Stephen  M.  Leake,  Clarencieiix  King  at  Arms, 
1780.  Of  this  book  only  fifty  copies  were 
prlxtted* 


battfe.  But  the  wind  was  unfaromnhfe 
to  him:  hia  force  was  greatly  inferim 
to  that  which  was  o|^)08ed  to  him;  and, 
after  some  firing,  which  caused  no  seri- 
ous loss  to  ^ther  side,  he  thou^  it 
prudent  to  stand  out  to  sea»  iriiile  the 
French  retired  into  the  recesses  of  the 
harbour;  He  steered  for  Scilly,  where 
he  expected  to  find  rein&ireementi; 
and  Chateau  Benaud,.  eont^it  with  Ae 
credit  which  he  had  acquired,  a^ 
afraid  of  losing  it  if  he  stayed  haiitepfd 
bade  to  Brest,  though  earnestly  en- 
treated  by  Jamea  to  come  zonod  to 
Dublin. 

Both  sides  daimed  the  ^rictocy.  The 
Commons  at  Westminster  absurd^ 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Herbert 
James^  not  less  absordly,  ordered  bon- 
fires to  be  lighted,  and  a  Te  Deum  to 
be  sung.  But  these  marks  of  joy  hj 
no  means  satisfied  Araux,  whose  aa- 
tional  Tanit^  was  too  strong  ereB  lor 
his  characteristic  prndoiee  and  pol^ 
ness.  He  comfdained  that  James  was 
so  unjust  and  ungratefol  as  to  attcibato 
the  result  <^  the  late  action  te  the  re- 
luctance with  whidi  the  Fjigliih  sea' 
men  fought  againrt  their  ri|^tM  King 
and  their  old  commander,  and  that  Bjs 
Miy'esty  did  not  seem  to  be  w^  pleased 
by  being  told  that  tbej  were  fijing 
oyer  the  ocean  purstted  by  the  triumph- 
ant Frendi.  Dover,  too,  was  a  bad 
Frenchman.  He  seemed  to  take  no 
pleasure  in  the  defeat  of  his  eountzy- 
men,  and  had  been  heard  to  say  Hut 
the  afiair  in  Bantry  B^  did  not  deaene 
to  be  called  a  battle.* 

Ou  the  day  afteor  the  Te  Deum  had 
been  sung  at  Dublin  for  this  A-^gg. 
indeciaiYeddrmishythePariia-  »*■»■■■ 
ment  convoked  by  James  as*  jMnH*i 
sembled.  The  number  of  •*****^ 
[temporal  peers  of  Ireland,  when  he 
arrived  in  that  kingdom,  was  about  a 
hundred.  Of  tbeaa  oaly  ftnteen 
obeyed  hiat  smnwions.  Of  the  fonrtees, 
ten  were  Konan  Catholics.  By  tbe 
reversing  of  old  attainders,  and  by  new 


*  Avaox,  Xaj  t§- jSiTs.  1«»? 
Gazette,  Ki^  9. ;  Lifts  of  Jamea^  it  879. ; : 
chett*B  Naval  l^nunaotlens ;  Commoa^  Joor- 
nals,  M«7  18.  21.    Plrom  the  Vemoln  oC  Ibh 
dame  de  la  Fayette  it  appean  fliat 
affair  was  comaUj  mpgndaMLttt' 
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ereations,  seventeen  more  Lords,  all 
Boman  Catholics,  were  introduced  into 
the  Upper  House.  The  Protestant 
Bishops  of  Meath,  Ossory,  Cork,  and 
Limerick,  whether  from  a  sincere  con- 
viction that  they  could  not  lawfully 
withhold  their  obedience  eyen  &om  a 
tyrant^  or  firom  a  vain  hope  that  the 
heart  even  of  a  tyrant  might  be  soft- 
ened by  their  patience,  made  their 
i^pearance  in  the  midst  of  their  mortal 
enemies. 

The  House  of  Commons  consisted 
almost  exdusively  of   Irishmen   and 
Papists.     With  the  writs  the  returning 
officers  had  received  from  Tyrconnel 
letters  naming  the  persons  whom  he 
wished  to  see  elected.     The  largest  con- 
stituent bodies  in  the  kingdom  were  at 
this  time  very  small.    For  scarcely  any 
but  Boman  Catholics  dared  to  show 
their  faces ;    and  the  Boman  Catholic 
freeholders  were  then  very  few,   not 
more,  it  is  said,  in  some  counties,  than 
ten  or  twelve.    Even  in  cities  so  con- 
siderable as  Cork,  limeriek,  and  Gral- 
way,  the  number  of  persons  who,  under 
the  new  Charters,  were  entitled  to  vote 
did  not  exceed  twenty  four.     About 
two  hundred  and  fifty  members  took 
their  seats*     Of  these  <mly  six  were 
Protestants.*    The  list  of  the  names 
sufficiently  indicates  the  ^(digious  and 
political  temper  of  the  assembly.  Alone 
among  the  Irish  parliaments  of  that 
age,  this   parliament  was  filled  with 
DermotB  and  Geohegans,  0*Neils  and 
O'Donovans,  Macmahons,  Macnamaras, 
and  MaegiUicuddie&     The  lead  was 
taken  by  a  few  men  whose  abilities 
had  been  im|»oved  by  the  study  of  the 
latr,  or  by  experience  acquired  in  foreigu 
countries.     The  Attorney  General,  Sir 
Bichard  Nagle,  who  represented  the 
county  of  Cork,  was  allowed,  even  by 
Protestants,  to  be  an  acute  and  learned 
Xarist    Francis  Howden,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Bevenue,  who  sate  for  Ban- 
now,  and  acted  as  chief  minister  of 
finance,  was  an  Englishman,  and  as  he 
had  been  a  principal  agent  of  the  Order 
of  Jesuits  in  money  matters,  must  be 
*A^)osed  to  have  been  an   excellent 

*  King,  UL  12. ;  Memoira  of  Ireland  from 
the  Bestoration,  1716.  Lists  of  both  Houses 
will  be  found  m  King's  Appendix. 


man  of  business.*  Colonel  Henry 
Luttrell,  member  for  the  county  of  Car- 
low,  had  served  long  in  France,  and  had 
brought  back  to  his  native  Ireland  a 
sharpened  intellect  and  polished  man- 
ners, a  flattering  tongue,  some  skill  in 
war,  and  much  more  skill  in  intrigue. 
His  elder  brother,  Colonel  Simon  Lut- 
trell, who  was  member  for  the  county 
of  Dublin,  and  military  governor  of 
the  capital,  had  also  resided  in  France, 
and,  thou^  inferior  to  Henry  in  jparts 
and  activity,  made  a  highly  distin- 
guished figure  among  the  adherents  of 
James.  The  other  member  for  the 
county  of  Dublin  was  Colonel  Patrick 
Sarsfield.  This  gallant  ofi&cer  was  re* 
garded  by  the  natives  as  one  of  them- 
selves :  for  his  ancestors  on  the  paternal 
side,  though  originally  English,  were 
among  those  early  cc^nists  who  were 
proverbially  said  to  have  become  more 
Irish  than  Irishmen.  His  mother  was 
of  noble  Celtic  blood;  and  he  was 
firmly  attadied  to  the  old  religion.  He 
had  inherited  an  estate  of  about  two 
thousand  a  year,  and  was  therefore  one 
of  the  wealthiest  Boman  Catholics  in 
the  kingdom.  His  knowledge  of  courts 
and  camps  was  such  aa  few  of  his 
countrymen  possessed.  He  had  long 
borne  a  commission  in  the  English 
Life  Guards,  had  lived  much  about 
Whitehall,  and  had  fought  bravely 
under  Monmouth  on  the  Continent^ 
and  against  Monmouth  at  Sedgemoor. 
JEie  had,  Avaux  wrote,  more  personal 
influence  than  any  man  in  Ireland,  and 
was  indeed  a  gentleman  of  eminent 
merit,  brave,  upright,  honourable,  care- 
ful of  his  men  in  quarters,  and  certain 
to  be  always  found  at  their  head  in  the 
day  of  battle.  His  intrepidity,  his 
frankness,  his  boundless  good  nature, 
his  stature,  which  far  exceeded  that  of 
ordinary  men,  and  the  strength  whidz 
he  exerted  in  personal  conflict,  gained 
for  him  the  affectionate  admiration  of 
the  populace.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  Englishry  generally  respected  him 
as  a  valiant,  skilful,  and  generoos 
enemy,  and  that>  even  in  the  most 
ribald  farces  which  were  performed  by 

*  I  found  proof  of  Plowdrn's  oonnecMoxi 
with  the  Jesaits  in  a  Trsasnxy  LeMerbook^ 
Jtmel2.1689. 
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mountebanks  in  Smithfield,  he  was 
always  excepted  from  the  disgraceful 
imputations  which  it  was  then  the 
fashion  to  throw  on  the  Irish  nation.* 

But  men  like  these  were  rare  in  the 
House  of  Commons  which  had  met  at 
Dublin.  It  is  no  reproach  to  the  Irish 
nation,  a  nation  which  has  since  fur- 
nished its  frill  proportion  of  eloquent 
and  accomplished  senators,  to  say  that, 
of  all  the  parliaments  which  have  met 
in  the  British  islands,  Barebone's  par- 
liament not  excepted,  the  assembly  con- 
voked by  James  was  the  most  deficient 
in  all  the  qualities  which  a  legislature 
should  possess.  The  stem  domination 
of  a  hostile  class  had  blighted  the 
faculties  of  the  Ir^sh  gentleman.  If 
he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  hare  lands, 
he  had  generally  passed  his  life  on 
them,  shooting,  fishing,  carousing,  and 
making  love  among  his  vassals.  If 
his  estate  had  been  confiscated,  he 
had  wandered  about  from  bawn  to 
bawn  and  from  cabin  to  cabin,  levying 
small  contributions,  and  living  at  the 
expense  of  other  men.  He  had  never 
sate  in  the  House  of  Commons:  he 
had  never  even  taken  an  active  part  at 
an  election :  he  had  never  been  a  ma- 
gistrate:  scarcely  ever  had  he  been  on 
a  grand  jury.  He  had  therefore  abso- 
lutely no  experience  of  public  afiairs. 
The  English  squire  of  that  age,  though 
assuredly  not  a  veiy  profound  or  en- 
lightened politician,  was  a  statesman 
and  a  philosopher  when  compared  with 
the  Eoman  Catholic  squire  of  Munster 
or  Coimaught. 

The  Parliaments  of  Ireland  had  then 
no  fixed  place  of  assembling.  Indeed 
they  met  so  seldom  and  broke  up  so 
speedily  that  it  woxdd  hardly  have  been 
worth  while  to  build  and  fiumish  a 

*  "  Sarsfield,"  Avaux  wrote  to  Lonvois,  Oct. 
xy.  1689,  '*  n'est  pas  un  hommede  la  naissance 
de  mylord  Galloway "  (Galmoy,  I  suppose) 
**  ny  de  Makarty :  xnais  c'est  nn  gentUhomme 
distingue  par  Bon  m^rite  qui  a  pins  de  credit 
dans  ce  royaume  qu'ancun  hommeqne  je  oon- 
noisse.  II  a  de  la  valenr,  mais  surtont  de 
llionneur  et  de  la  probit6  ft  toute  ^reuve . . . 
homme  qid  sera  tonjours  ft  la  tetc  de  ses 
troupes,  et  qui  en  aura  grand  soin."  Leslie, 
in  his  Answer  to  King,  says  that  the  Irish 
Protestants  did  justice  to  Sarsfield's  integrity 
and  honour.  Indeed  justice  is  done  to  Sars- 
field  even  in  such  scorrilons  pieces  as  th« 
BoyalFUght. 


palace  for  their  special  use.  It  mt 
not  till  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  had 
been  long  on  the  throne,  that  a  senate 
house  which  sustain&a  comparison  irith 
the  finest  compositions  of  Inigo  Jones 
arose  between  the  College  and  Hht 
Castle.  In  the  seventeenth  centmy 
there  stood,  on  the  spot  where  the  por- 
tico and  dome  of  the  Four  Courts  now 
overlook  the  Liffey,  an  ancient  building 
which  had  once  been  a  convent  d 
Dominican  friars,  but  had,  since  the 
Reformation,  been  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  legal  profession,  and  bore 
the  name  of  tiie  £ing*s  Inns.  There 
accommodation  had  been  provided  for 
the  Parliament.  On  the  seventh  of 
May,  James,  dressed  in  royal  robes  and 
wearing  a  crown,  took  his  seat  on  the 
throne  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
ordered  the  Commons  to  be  sum- 
moned to  the  bar.* 

He  then  expressed  his  gratitude  to 
the  natives  of  Ireland  for  having  ad- 
hered to  his  cause  when  the  people  of 
his  other  kingdoms  had  deserted  him. 
His  resolution  to  abolish  all  religions 
disabilities  in  all  his  dominions  he  de- 
clared to  be  unalterable.  He  invited 
the  houses  to  take  the  Act  of  Settlement 
into  consideration,  and  to  redress  the 
iiguries  of  which  the  old  proprieton 
of  the  soil  had  reason  to  complain.  He 
concluded  by  acknowledging  in  warm 
terms  his  obligations  to  the  King  of 
France.t 

"When  the  royal  speech  had  been 
pronounced,  the  Chuicellor  directed 
the  Commons  to  repair  to  their  cham- 
ber and  to  elect  a  Speaker.  They 
chose  the  Attorney  General  Na§^e,* 
and  the  choice  was  approved  by  the 

KinK.t 

The  Commons  next  passed  resoln- 
tions  expressing  wann  gratitude  both 
to  James  and  to  Lewis.  Indeed  it  was 
proposed  to  s^id  a  deputation  with  an 
address  to  Avaux;  but  the  Speaker 
pointed  out  the  gross  impKfprietj  of 
such  a  step ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  h^ 

•  Journal  of  the  Parliament  in  Irdiad, 
1689.  The  reader  must  not  imagine  that  this 
journal  has  an  official  character.  It  is  merdy 
a  compilation  made  by  a  Protestant  pui* 
phleteer,  and  printed  in  London. 

t  Life  of  James,  ii.  355. 

t  Journal  of  the  ParUamenft  In  IrdMid. 
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interference  was  successful.*     It  was 
seldom  liowerer  that  the  House  was 
disposed  to  listen  to  reason.    The  de- 
bates  were  all  rant  and  tumult.   Judge 
Daly,  a  Homan  Catholic,  but  an  honest 
and  able  man,  could  not  refrain  from 
lamenting  the  indecency  and  folly  with 
which  the  members  of  his  Church  car- 
ried on  the  work  of  legislation.    Those 
gentlemen,  he  said,  were  not  a  Parlia- 
ment :  they  were  a  mere  rabble :  they 
resembled  nothing  so  much  as  the  mob 
of   fishermen  and  market  gardeners, 
who,   at  Naples,  yeUed  and  threw  up 
their  caps  in  honour  of  MassanieUo. 
It  was  painful  to  hear  member  after 
member  talking  wild  nonsense  about 
his  own  losses,  and  clamouring  for  an 
estate,   when  the  lives  of  all  and  the 
independence  of  their  common  coimtry 
were  in  periL   These  words  were  spoken 
in  private;   but  some  talebearer  re- 
peated   them    to    the    Commons.    A 
violent  storm  broke  forth.    Daly  was 
ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar ;  and  there 
was  little  doubt  that  he  would  be  se- 
verely dealt  with.    But,  just  when  he 
was  at  the  door,  one  of  the  members 
rushed    in,    shouting,   *'  Good   news : 
Londonderry  is  taken."     The  whole 
House  rose.    All  the  hats  were  flung 
into  the  air.    Three  loud  huzzas  were 
raised.     iEvery  heart  was  softened  by 
the  happy  tidmgs.    Nobody  would  hear 
of  punisnment  at  such  a  moment.   The 
order  for  Daly's  attendance  was  dis- 
charged amidst  cries  of  "No  submis- 
sion :  no  submission :  we  pardon  him." 
In  a  few  hours  it  was  known  that  Lon- 
donderry held  out  as  obstinately  as  ever. 
This  transaction,  in  itself  imimportant, 
deserves  to  be  recorded,   as  showing 
how  destitute  that  House  of  Commons 
was  of  the  qualities  which  ought  to  be 
found  in  the  great  council  of  a  king- 
dom.    And  this  assembly,  without  ex- 
perience, without  gravity,  and  without 
temper,  was  now  to  legislate  on  questions 
which  would  have  tasked  to  the  utmost 
the  capacity  of  the  greatest  8tatesmen.t 

*  Avaiuc,-j;;^1689. 

t  A  True  Account  of  the  Frea^it  State  of 
Ireland,  by  a  Person  that  with  Great  Diflfl- 
ctdty  left  Dublin,  1689  ;  Letter  from  DubUn, 
dated  June  12. 1689 ;  Journal  of  the  Parlia- 
nent  in  Ireland* 


Onei  Act  James  induced  them  to 
pass  which  would  have  been 
most  honourable  to  him  and  to  tion  Act* 
them,  if  there  were  not  abun-  **••*** 
dant  proofs  that  it  was  meant  to  be  a 
dead  letter.  It  was  an  Act  purporting 
to  grant  entire  liberty  of  conscience  to 
all  Christian  sects.  On  this  occasion  a 
proclamation  was  put  forth  announcing 
m  boastful  language  to  the  English 
people  that  their  rightM  King  had 
now  signally  refuted  those  slanderers 
who  had  accused  him  of  affecting  zeal 
for  religious  liberty  merely  in  order  to 
serve  a  turn.  If  he  were  at  heart  in- 
clined to  persecution,  would  he  not 
have  persecuted  the  Irish  Protestants? 
He  did  not  want  power.  He  did  not 
want  provocation.  Yet  at  Dublin, 
where  the  members  of  his  Church 
were  the  majority,  as  at  Westminster, 
where  they  were  a  minority,  he  had 
firmly  adhered  to  the  principles  laid 
down  in  his  much  maligned  Declara- 
tion of  Indulgence.*  Unfortunately 
for  him,  the  same  wind  which  carried 
his  fair  professions  to  England  carried 
thither  also  evidence  that  his  profes- 
sions were  insincere.  A  single  law, 
worthy  of  Turgot  or  of  Franklin, 
seemed  ludicrously  out  of  place  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd  of  laws  which  would 
have  disgraced  Gardiner  or  Alva. 

A  necessary  preliminary  to  the  vast 
work  of  spoliation  and  slaugh- 
ter on  which  the  legislators  of  puMd  for 
Dublin  were  bent,  was  an  Act  Sum'S' 
annulling  the  authority  which  SfH^rf 
the  English  Parliament,  both  "oie«t- 
as  the  supreme  legislature  and 
as  the  supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  had 
hitherto  exercised  over  Ireland.t  This 
Act  was  rapidly  passed ;  and  then  fol- 
lowed, in  quick  succession,  confiscations 
and  proscriptions  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
The  personal  estates  of  absentees  above 
the  age  of  seventeen  years  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  King.   When  lay  property 

•  Life  of  James,  ii.  861,  362,  363.  In  the 
Life  it  is  said  that  the  proclamation  was  put 
forth  without  the  privity  of  James,  but  that 
he  subsequently  approved  of  it.  See  Welwood's 
Answer  to  the  Dedaration,  1689. 

t  Light  to  the  Blind ;  An  Act  declaring 
that  the  Parliament  of  England  cannot  bind 
Ireland  against  Writs  of  Error  and  Appeals, 
printed  in  London,  1690. 
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iras  thus  inraded,  it  was  not  likely  that 
the  endowments,  wliidi  had  been,  in 
contrarention  of  erery  sound  principle, 
lavished  on  the  Church  of  the  minority, 
would  be  spared.  To  reduce  those  en- 
dowments, without  prejudice  to  existing 
interests,  would  hare  been  a  reform 
worthy  of  a  good  prince  and  of  a  good 
parliament  But  no  su<^  reform  would 
satidy  the  vindictive  bigots  who  sate 
at  the  King^s  Inns.  By  one  sweejang 
Act,  the  greater  part  ot  the  tithe  was 
transferred  from  the  Protestant  to  the 
Boman  Catholic  clergy ;  and  the  existing 
incumbents  were  left,  without  one  far- 
*  thing  of  compensation,  to  die  of  hunger.* 
A  Bill  repealing  the  Act  of  Settlement 
and  transferring  many  thousands  of 
square  miles  from  Saxon  to  Celtic  land- 
lords was  brought  in  and  carried  by 
acclamation.f 

Of  legislation  such  as  this  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  too  severely :  but  for 
the  legislators  there  are  excuses  which 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  notice. 
They  acted  unmercifully,  unjustly,  un- 
wisely. But  it  would  be  absurd  to 
expect  mercy,  justice,  or  wisdom  from 
a  class  of  men  first  abased  by  many 
years  of  oppression,  and  then  maddened 
by  the  joy  of  a  sudden  deliverance,  and 
armed  with  irresistible  power.  The 
representatives  of  the  Irish  nation 
weve,  with  few  exceptions,  rude  and 
ignorant.  They  had  lived  in  a  state 
of  constant  irritation.  With  aristo- 
cratical  sentiments  they  had  been  in  a 
servile  position.  "With  the  highest 
pride  of  blood,  they  had  been  exposed 
to  daily  afironts,  such  as  might  well 
have  roused  the  choler  of  the  humblest 
plebeian.  In  sight  of  the  fields  and 
castles  which  they  regarded  as  their 
own,  they  had  been  glad  to  be  invited 
by  a  peasant  to  partake  of  his  whey 
and  lus  potatoes.  Those  violent  emo- 
tions of  hatred  and  cupidity  which  the 
situation  of  the  native  gentleman  could 
scarcely  fail  to  call  forth  appeared  to 
him  under  the  specious  guise  of  pa- 

*  An  Act  concerning  Appropriate  Tythes 
and  other  Duties  payable  to  Ecdesiaitlcal 
Dignitaries.    London,  1690. 

t  An  Act  for  repealing  the  Acts  of  Settte- 
ment  and  Explanation,  and  all  Grants,  Fa- 
tents,  and  Certificates  porgoant  to  them  or  any 
of  them.    London,  1690. 


triotism  and  piety.  For  ids  eneiides 
were  the  enemies  of  his  nation;  and 
the  same  tyranny  which  had  robbed 
him  of  his  patrimony  had  robbed  his 
Church  of  vast  wealth  bestowed  on  her 
by  the  devotion  of  an  earlier  ag«.  How 
was  power  likdy  to  be  used  bj  aa 
uneducated  and  inexperienced  ma, 
agitated  by  strong  desires  and  resent- 
ments which  he  mistook  for  sacred 
duties  ?  And,  when  two  or  three  hun- 
dred such  men  wwe  l»ou^t  togedMr 
in  one  assembly,  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected but  that  the  passions  winch 
each  had  long  nursed  ui  sU^ice  would 
be  at  once  matured  into  fearftil  v^oar 
by  the  influence  of  sympathy  ? 

Between  James  and  his  parliament 
there  was  little  in  common,  excOTt 
hatred  of  the  Prot-estant  religiim.  He 
was  an  Englishman.  Superstition  bad 
not  utterly  extinguished  all  natioiiil 
feeling  in  his  mind ;  and  he  could  not 
but  be  displeased  by  the  malevolence 
with  which  his  Celtic  supporters  re- 
garded the  race  from  which  he  sprang. 
The  range  of  his  intellectual  vision  wis 
smalL  Yet  it  was  impossible  that; 
having  reigned  in  Enghmd,  and  lock- 
ing constantly  forward  to  the  day  whoi 
he  should  reign  in  England  once  more^ 
he  should  not  take  a  wider  view  of 
politics  than  was  taken  by  men  who 
had  no  objects  out  of  Ireland.  The 
few  Irish  Protestants  who  still  adhered 
to  him,  and  the  Briti^  noUes,  both 
Protestant  and  Boman  CathoHc,  who 
had  followed  him  into  exile,  implored 
him  to  restrain  the  violence  ci  the 
rapacious  and  vindictive  senate  whidi 
he  had  convoked.  They  with  pecu- 
liar earnestness  implored  him  not  to 
consent  to  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement.  On  what  security,  tiiej 
asked,  could  any  man  invest  his  money 
or  give  a  portion  to  his  diildren,  if  he 
could  not  rely  on  positive  laws  and  on 
the  uninterrupted  possession  of  many 
years?  The  military  adventurers  amone 
whom  Cromwell  portioned  ont  the  sofl 
might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  wron^ 
doers.  But  how  large  a  part  of  their 
estates  had  passed,  hr  fiiir  purdiase, 
into  other  hands  I  "Sovr  mudi  money 
had  proprietofs  borrowed  on  mortgage, 
on  statute  merchant^  on  statute  staple! 
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How  many  capitaluiti^  had,  tmstixig  to 
legidative  acts  and  to  royal  promisee, 
come  over  fiom  England,  and  bon^t 
land  in  Ulster  and  Leinster,  wifhcfot 
the  least   misgiying  as  to  the  title! 
What   a  swoa.   had   those    ci^italistB 
expended,  during  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, in  building,  draining,  enclosing, 
planting  I     The  terms  of  the  oompro- 
miee  which  Charles  the  Second  had 
sanctioned  might  not  be  in  all  respects 
just     But  was  one  injustice  to  be  re- 
dressed by  committing  another  injustice 
more  monstrous  still  ?  And  what  effect 
was  likely  to  be  produced  in  England 
by  the  cry  of  thousands  of  innocent 
l^iglish  families  ^om    an    English 
Eing  had  doomed  to  min?    The  com- 
plaints of  such  a  body  of  sufiferers 
mi^t  d^y,  might  prerent,  the  Eesto- 
ration  to  wMch  all  loyal  subjects  were 
eageriy  looking  farwird;  and,  even  if 
H^  Majesty  should,  iu  spite  of  those 
complaints,    be    happily  restored,  he 
would  to  the  end  ii  hoM  life  feel  the 
pernicious  effects  of  the  injustice  which 
eril  adTisers  were  now  xirging  him  to 
commit     He  would  find  that,  in  try- 
ing to  quiet  one  set  of  malecontents,  he 
lu^  created  another.    As  surely  as  he 
yielded  to  the  clamour  raised  at  Xhiblm 
for  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement^ 
he  would,  £rom  the  day  on  which  he 
returned  to  Westminster,  be  assailed 
by  as  loud  and  pertinacious  a  damour 
for  a  repeal  of  diat  repeaL    He  could 
not  but  be  aware  that  no  English  Par- 
liament, however  loyal,  would  permit 
such  laws  as  were  now  passing  through 
the  Irish  Parliament  to  stand.    Had 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  take  the  part 
of  Ireland  against  the  universal  sense 
of  England  ?    K  so,  to  what  could  he 
look  forward  but  another  banishment 
and  another  deposition?     Or   would 
he,  when  he  had  recovered  the  greater 
kingdom,  rcToke  the  boons  by  which, 
in  his  distress,  he  had  purchased  the 
help  of  the  smaller?    It  might  seem 
an  insult  to  him  even  to  suggest  that 
he  could  harbour  the  thought  of  such 
unpirinoely,  of  such  unmanly,  perfidy. 
Yet  what  other  course-  would  be  left  to 
him  ?    And  was  it  not  better  for  him 
to  refuse  unreasonable  concessions  now 
than  to  retract  those  concessions  here* 


after  in  a  mann^  which  must  bring  on 
him  reproaches  insupportable  to  a  noble 
mind?  His  situation  was  doubtless 
embarrassing.  Tet  in  this  case,  as  in 
other  cases,  it  would  be  found  that 
the  pajth  of  justice  was  the  path  of 
wisdom.* 

Though  James  had,  in  his  speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  session,  declared 
against  the  Act  of  Settlement,  he  felt 
that  these  arguments  were  unanswer- 
able. He  held  several  conferences  with 
the  leadii^  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  earnestly  reeoxunended 
moderation.  But  his  exhortations  irri- 
tated the  passions  which  he  wished  to 
allay.  Many  of  the  native  gentry  held 
high  and  violent  language.  It  was 
impudent,  they  said,  to  talk  about  the 
rights  of  purchasers.  How  could  right 
spring  put  of  wrong?  People  who 
diose  to  buy  property  acquired  by 
injustice  must  take  the  consequenoes 
of  their  foUy  and  cujiidity.  It  was 
clear  that  the  Lower  House  was  alto- 
gether impracticable.  James  had,  four 
years  before,  refused  to  make  the 
smallest  concession  to  the  most  obse- 
quious parliament  that  has  ever  sat  in 
England;  and  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  the  obstinacy,  which  he 
had  never  wanted  when  it  was  a  vice, 
would  not  have  failed  him  now  when 
it  would  have  been  a  virtue.  During 
a  short  time  he  seemed  determined  to 
act  justly.  He  even  talked  of  dissolv- 
ing the  paa^iament  The  chiefs  of  the 
old  Celtic  families,  on  the  other  hand, 
said  publicly  that,  if  he  did  not  give 
them  back  their  inheritance,  Qiey 
would  not  fight  for  his.  His  very 
soldiers  railed  on  Him  in  the  streets  of 
Dublin.  At  length  he  determined  to 
go  down  himself  to  the  House  of  Peers, 
not  in  his  robes  and  crown,  but  in  the 
garb  in  which  he  had  been  used  to 
attend  debates  at  Westminster,  and 
persoually  to  solicit  the  Lords  to  put 
some  check  on  the  violence  of  the 
Commons.  But  just  as  he  was  getting 
into  his  coach  for  this  purpose  he  was 
stopped  by  Avaux.     Avaux  was  as 

*  See  the  paper  delivered  to  James  by  Chief 
Jostioe  Keating,  and  the  speech  of  the  Bishop 
of  Keath.  Both  are  in  King's  AppOoMx, 
Life  of  James,  ii.  857—^1. 
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zealous  as  any  Irisbman  for  the  bills 
vhicli  the  Commons  were  nr^ng  for- 
ward. It  was  enough  for  him  that 
those  bills  seemed  likely  to  make  the 
enmity  between  England  and  Ireland 
irrecondleable.  His  remonstrances  in- 
duced James  to  abstain  from  openly 
opposing  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Set- 
tlement, Still  the  unfortunate  Prince 
continued  to  cherish  some  faint  hope 
that  the  law  for  which  the  Commons 
were  so  zealous  would  be  rejected,  or 
at  least  modified,  by  the  Peers.  Lord 
Granard,  one  of  the  few  Protestant 
noblemen  who  sate  in  that  parliament, 
exerted  himself  strenuously  on  the 
side  of  public  faith  and  sound  policy. 
The  King  sent  him  a  message  of 
thanks.  "  We  Protestants,"  said  Gra- 
nard to  Powis  who  brought  the  mes- 
sage, *'are  few  in  number.  We  can 
Vw^  do  little.  His  Mjo'estj  should  try 
his  influence  with  the  Koman  Catho- 
lics." "  His  Majesty,"  answered  Powis, 
with  an  oath,  "dares  not  say  what 
he  thinks."  A  few  days  later  James 
met  Gnmard  riding  towards  the 
parliament  house.  "Where  are  ^ou 
^ing,  my  Lord?"  said  the  King. 
"  To  enter  my  protest.  Sir,"  answered 
Granard,  '^  against  the  repeal  of  the 
Act  of  Settlement."  "  You  are  right," 
said  the  King:  "but  I  am  &llen 
into  the  han£i  of  people  who  will 
ram  that  and  much  more  down  my 
throat."* 

James  yielded  to  the  will  of  the 
Commons:  but  the  unfayourable  im- 
pression which  his  short  and  feeble 
resistance  had  made  upon  them  was 
not  to  be  removed  by  his  submission. 
They  regarded  him  with  profound  dis- 
trust :  they  considered  him  as  at  heart 
an  En^ishman ;  and  not  a  day  passed 
without  some  indication  of  this  feeding. 
They  were  in  no  haste  to  srant  him  a 
supply.  One  party  among  them  planned 
an  address  urging  him  to  dismiss  Mel- 
fort  as  an  enemy  of  their  nation. 
Another  party  drew  up  a  bill  for  de- 
posing all  l^e  Protestant  Bishops,  even 
the  four  who  were  then  actually  sitting 
in  Parliament.    It  was  not  without 

•  Leslie*!  Answer  to  King;  Avanx, ^^^  5. 
1689 ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  858. 


difficulty  that  Avaox  and  TTroonnel, 
whose  influence  in  the  Lower  House 
far  exceeded  the  King^s,  could  restrain 
the  zeal  of  the  majority.* 

It  is  remarkable  that,  while  the 
King  was  losing  the  confi-  i,,^.^ 
dence  and  good  wiU  of  the  >»*• 
Irish  Commons  by  faintly  de-  ""■^' 
fending  against  them,  in  one  quarter; 
the  ii^tution  of  ^voperty,  he  was 
himself,  in  another  quarter,  attaddng 
that  institution  with  a  violence,  if  pos- 
sible, more  reckless  than  theirs.  He 
soon  found  that  no  money  came  into 
his  Exchequer.  The  cause  was  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  Trade  was  at  an  end. 
Floating  capital  had  been  withdrawn 
in  great  masses  from  the  island.  Of 
the  fixed  capital  much  had  been  de- 
stroyed, and  the  rest  was  lying  idle. 
Thousands  of  those  Protestants  who 
were  the  most  industrious  and  intelli- 
gent part  of  the  population  had  emi- 
grated to  England.  Thousands  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  places  which  still 
held  out  for  William  and  Maiy.  Of 
the  Boman  Catholic  peasantiy  who 
were  in  the  vigour  of  lifb  the  majority 
had  enlisted  in  the  army  or  had  joined 
gangs  of  plunderers.  The  poverty  of 
the  treasury  was  the  necessary  effixi 
of  the  poverty  of  the  country :  puUic 
prosperity  could  be  restored  only  by 
the  restoration  of  private  prosperity; 
and  private  prosperity  could  be  re- 
stored only  by  years  of  peace  and 
security.  James  was  absurd  enou^ 
to  imagine  that  there  was  a  more 
speedy  and  efficacious  remedy.  He 
could,  he  conceived,  at  once  extricate 
himself  from  his  financial  difficulties 
by  the  simple  process  of  calling  a 
farthing  a  shilling.  The  right  of  coin- 
ing was  undoubtedly  a  fiower  of  the 
prerc^tive ;  and,  in  bis  view,  the  ri^t 
of  coining  included  the  right  of  debas- 
ing the  coin.  Pots,  pans,  knodcers  of 
dMrs,  pieces  of  ordnance  which  had 
long  been  past  use,  were  carried  to  the 
mint.  In  a  short  time  lumps  of  base 
metid,  nominally  worth  near  a  millioB 
sterling,  intrinsically  worth  ahoiA  a 

•  Avanx,  ^^  168»,  and  J^  The 
anthor  of  Light  to  the  Blind  strong^  con- 
demns  the  indulgence  shown  to  the  PR^BBtnft 
Bishops  who  adhered  to  James. 
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sixtieth    part  of  that  sum,   were    in 
circulation.      A  royal  edict   declared 
these  pieces  to  be  legal  tender  in  all 
cases   whatever.     A  mortgage  for   a 
thousand  pounds  was  cleaied  off  by  a 
bag  of  counters  made  out  of  old  kettles. 
The  creditors  who  complained  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  were  told  by  Fitton 
to  take  their  money  and  be  gone.    But 
of  all  classes  the  tradesmen  of  Dublin, 
who  were  generally  Protestants,  were 
the  greatest  losers.    At  first,  of  course, 
they  raised  their  demands:    but  the 
magistrates  of  the  city  took  on  them- 
selves to  meet  this  heretical  machina- 
tion by  putting  forth  a  tariff  regulating 
prices.     Any  man  who  belonged  to  the 
caste  now  dominant  might  walk  into  a 
shop,  lay  on  the  counter  a  bit  of  brass 
worth  threepence,  and  carry  off  goods 
to  the  value  of  half  a  guinea.    Legal 
redress  was  out  of  the  question.  Indeed 
the  sufferers  thought  themselves  happy 
i^  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  stock  in 
trade,  they  could  redeem  their  limbs 
and  their  lives.     There  was    not  a 
baker^s  shop  in  the  city  round  which 
twenty  or  thirty  soldiers  were  not  con- 
stantly prowling.    Some  persons  who 
refused  the  base  money  were  arrested 
by  troopers  and  earned   before   the 
I^vost    Marshal,  who  cursed  them, 
swore    at  them,   locked  them  up  in 
dark  cells,  and,  by  threatening  to  hang 
them  at  their  own  doors,  soon  over- 
came   their   resistance.     Of  all   the 
plagues    of   that  time  none  made   a 
deeper  or  a  more  lasting  impression 
on  the   minds  of  the  Brotestants  of 
Dublin  than  the  plague  of  the  brass 
money.*    To  the  recollection  of  the 
confusion  and  miseiy  which  had  been 
produced  by  James's  coin  must  be  in 
part  ascribed  the  strenuous  opposition 
which,  thirty  five  years  later,  large 
classes,  firmly  attached  to  the  House 
of  Hanover,  offered  to  the  government 
of  George  the  First  in  the  affair  of 
Wood's  patent. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  James, 
in  thus  altering,  by  his  own  authority, 

•  King,  ili.  11. ;  Brief  Memoirs  by  Haynes, 
Assay  Master  of  the  Mint,  among  the  Lnns- 
downe  MSS.  at  the  British  Museum,  No.  801. 
1  have  seen  several  specimens  of  this  coin. 
The  execution  is  surprisingly  good,  all  cir- 
cumstances considered. 


the  terms  of  all  the  contracts  in  the 
kingdom,  assumed  a  power  which  be- 
longed only  to  the  whole  legislature. 
Yet  the  Commons  did  not  remonstrate. 
There  was  no  power,  however  uncon- 
stitutional, which  they  were  not  willing 
to  concede  to  him,  as  long  as  he  used 
it  to  crush  and  plunder  the  English 
population.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
respected  no  prerogative,  however  an- 
cient, however  legitimate,  however 
salutary,  if  they  apprehended  that  he 
might  use  it  to  protect  the  race  which 
they  abhorred.  They  were  not  satis- 
fied till  they  had  extorted  his  reluctant 
consent  to  a  portentous  law,  a  law  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  history  of  civilised 
countries,  the  great  Act  of  Attainder. 

A  list  was  framed  containing  between 
two  and  three  thousand  names.  ^ 

At  the  top  was  half  the  peerage  Aet'of^. 
of  Ireland.  Then  came  baronets,  *•*"'**'• 
knights,  clergymen,  squires,  merchants, 
yeomen,  artisans,  women,  children.  No 
investigation  was  made.  Any  member 
who  wished  to  rid  himself  of  a  creditor, 
a  rival,  a  private  enemy,  gave  in  the 
name  to  the  clerk  at  the  table,  and  it 
was  generally  inserted  without  discus- 
sion. The  only  debate  of  which  any 
account  has  come  down  to  us  related  to 
the  Earl  of  Strafford.  He  had  friends 
in  the  House  who  ventured  to  offer 
something  in  his  favour.  But  a  few 
words  from  Simon  Luttrell  settled  the 
question.  "  I  have,"  he  said,  "  heard 
the  King  say  some  hard  things  of  that 
lord."  This  was  thought  sufficient,  and 
the  name  of  Strafford  stands  fifth  in 
the  long  table  of  the  proscribed.* 

Days  were  fixed  before  which  those 
whose  names  were  on  the  list  were  re- 
quired to  surrender  themselves  to  such 
justice  as  was  then  administered  to  Eng- 
lish Protestants  in  Dublin.  If  a  proscrib- 
ed person  was  in  Ireland,  he  must  sur- 
render himself  by  the  tenth  of  August. 
If  he  had  left  Ireland  since  the  fifth  of 
November  1688,  he  must  surrender 
himself  by  the  first  of  September.  If 
he  had  left  Ireland  before  the  fifth  of 
November  1688,  he  must  surrender 
himself  by  the  first  of  October.  If  he 
failed  to  appear  by  the  appointed  day, 

*  King,  iU.  12. 
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he  was  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and 
qnartered  without  a  trial,  and  hiii  |»o- 
perty  was  to  be  eonfiecated.  It  might 
be  physically  /  impossible  for  him  to 
deliver  himself  np  within  the  time 
fixed  by  the  Act  He  might  be  bed- 
ridden. He  might  be  in  the  West 
Indies.  He  might  be  in  prison.  In- 
deed there  notoriously  were  snch  cases. 
Among  the  attainted  Lords  was  Mount- 
joy.  He  had  been  induced,  by  the 
Tillany  of  Tyrconn^  to  trust  himself  at 
Saint  Germains :  he  had  been  thrown 
into  the  Bastile:  he  was  stiH  lying 
there;  and  the  Irish  Parliament  was 
not  ashamed  to  enact  that^  unless  he 
could,  within  a  few  weeks,  make  his 
escape  from  his  cell,  and  present  himself 
at  Dublin,  he  should  be  put  to  death.* 
As  it  was  not  even  pretended  that 
there  had  been  any  inquiry  into  the 
guilt  of  those  who  were  thus  proscribed, 
as  not  a  single  ooe  among  them  had 
been  heard  in  his  own  defence,  and  as 
it  was  certain  that  it  would  be  physi- 
cally impossible  for  many  of  them  to 
surrender  themselves  in  time,  it  was 
clear  that  nothing  but  a  large  exercise 
of  the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy  could 
prevent  the  perpetration  of  iniquities 
so  horrible  that  no  precedent  could  be 
found  for  them  even  in  the  lamentable 
history  of  the  troubles  of  Ireland.  The 
Commons  theref(»re  determined  that 
the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy  should 
be  limited.  Several  regulations  were 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  making  tke 
passing  of  pardons  difficult  and  costly ; 
and  finally  it  was  enacted  that  every 
pardon  granted  by  His  M^esty,  after 
the  end  of  November  1689,  to  any  of 
the  many  hundreds  of  persons  who  had 
been  sentenced  to  death  without  a  trial, 
should  be  absolutely  void  and  of  none 
effect.  Sir  Bichard  Nagle  came  in  state 
to  the  bar  of  the  Lords  and  presented 
the  bill  with  a  speech  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  "  Many  of  the  persons  here 
attainted,"  said  he,  **  have  heen  i»roved 
traitors  by  such  evidence  as  satisfies  us. 
As  to  the  rest  we  have  followed  commf  n 
feme."t 

*  An  Act  for  the  Attainder  of  divers  Rebels 
and  for  preserving  the  Interest  of  loyal  Sub- 
jects, London,  1690. 

t  King,  m.  13. 


With  such  reckless  barbarity 
the  list  framed  that  &natical  royalist^ 
who  were,  at  that  very  time,  hazarding 
their  property,  their  liberty,  their  live% 
in  the  cause  of  James,  were  not  secure 
from  proscription.  The  most  learned 
man  of  whom  the  Jacobite  party  could 
boast  was  Heniy  Dodwell,  Camdeniaa 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
In  the  cause  of  hereditary  monarchy  he 
shrank  from  no  sacrifice  and  from  no 
danger.  It  was  about  him  that  William 
uttered  those  memorable  words:  ^He 
has  set  his  heart  on  being  a  martyr; 
and  I  have  set  mine  on  disa^^xuntiog 
him."  But  James  was  mxae  cruel  to 
friends  than  WilUam  to  foes.  Dodw^ 
was  a  Protestant:  hehadsomepropoly 
in  Connaught :  these  crimes  were  Buf> 
ficient;  and  he  was  set  down  in  the 
long  roll  of  those  who  were  doomed  to 
the  gallows  and  the  quartering  block* 

That  James  would  give  his  assent  to 
a  bill  which  took  from  him  the  power 
of  pardoning,  seemed  to  many  persoai 
impossible.  He  had,  four  years  beiiaze^ 
quarrelled  with  the  most  ioyal  of  par- 
liaments rather  than  cede  a  prerogative 
which  did  not  belong  to  him.  It  mig^ 
therefore,  well  be  expected  that  he 
would  now  have  struggled  hard  to  re- 
tain a  precious  prerogative  which  had 
been  enjoyed  by  his  predecessors  ever 
since  the  origin  of  the  mimarchy,  and 
which  even  the  Whigs  allowed  to  be  a 
flower  properly  belonging  to  the  Crown. 
The  stem  look  and  raised  voice  with 
which  he  had  reprimanded  the  Toiy 
gentlemen,  who,  in  the  language  oi 
profoundreverenceand  ferventaffectiDn, 
implored  him  not  to  dispense  with  the 
laws,  would  now  have  been  in  place; 
He  might  also  have  seen  that  the  rig^t 
course  was  the  wise  course.  Had  he^ 
on  this  great  occasion,  had  the  spirit 
to  declare  that  he  would  not  shed  the 
blood  of  the  innocent,  and  that,  even 
as  respected  the  guilty,  he  would  not 
divest  himself  of  the  power  of  temper- 

*  His  name  is  in  the  first  oolnmn  of  ptge 
?0.  in  that  edition  of  the  List  which  was 
licensed  March  26.  1690.  I  ehoold  have 
thought  that  the  proscribed  person  mast 
have  been  some  other  Henry  DodwelL  But 
Bishop  Kennet's  second  letter  to  the  Bidiop 
of  Carlisle,  1716,  leaves  no  doubt  about  Hm 
matter. 
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ing  judgment  "with  mercy,  he  woald 
have  regained  more  hearts  in  England 
than  he  would  have  lost  in  Ireland. 
But  it  was  ever  his  fate  to  resiit  where 
he  should  have  yielded,  and  to  yield 
whore  he  should  have  resisted.  The 
most  wicked  of  all  laws  received  his 
sanction  ;  and  it  is  but  a  very  small 
extenuation  of  his  guilt  that  his  sanction 
was  somewhat  reluctantly  given. 

That  nothing  mi^t  be  wanting  to 
the  completeness  of  this  great  crime, 
extreme  care  was  taken  to  prevent  the 
persons  vrho  were  attainted,  from  know- 
ing that  they  were  attainted,  till  the 
day  of  grace  fixed  in  the  Act  was 
passed.  The  roll  of  names  was  not 
published,  b\it  kept  carefully  locked  up 
in  Fitton*s  closet.  Some  Protestants, 
who  still  adhered  to  the  cause  of  James, 
but  who  were  anxious  to  know  whether 
any  of  their  friends  or  relations  had 
been  proscribed,  tried  hard  to  obtain  a 
fflght  of  the  list ;  but  solicitation,  re- 
monstrance, even  bribery,  proved  vain. 
Not  a  single  copy  got  abroad  till  it  was 
too  late  for  any  of  the  thousands  who 
had  been  condemned  without  a  trial  to 
obtain  a  pardon.* 

Towards  the  close  of  July  James 
jamcfl  prorogued  the  Houses.  They 
liTiSSi!!!.  ^^  sate  more  than  ten  weeks ; 
""**•  and  in  that  space  of  time  they 
had  proved  most  fufiy  that,  great  as 
have  been  the  evils  which  Protestant 
ascendency  has  produced  in  Ireland, 
the  evils  produced  by  PojHsh  ascend- 
ency would  have  been  greater  still. 
That  the  colonists,  when  they  had  won 
the  victory,  grossly  abused  it,  that  their 
legislation  was,  during  many  years, 
unjust  and  tyrannical,  is  most  true. 
But  it  is  not  less  true  that  they  never 
quite  came  up  to  the  atrocious  example 
set  by  their  vanquished  enemy  during 
his  short  tentire  of  power. 

Indeed,  while  James  was  loudly 
boasting  that  he  had  passed  an  Act 
granting  entire  liberty  of  conscience  to 

*  A  list  of  most  of  the  Names  of  the  Nobi- 
lity, G^entry,  and  Ckmimoaalty  of  England  and 
Ix^and  (amongst  whom  are  Gevtral  Women 
and  Children)  who  are  all,  by  an  Act  of  a 
Piretended  Parliament  aasembled  in  Dublin, 
attainted  of  High  Treaaon,  1690  ;  An  Account 
e<  the  Tranaactions  of  the  late  King  James  in 
Ireland,  1690 ;  King,  iii.  13. :  Memoirs  of  Ire- 
land, 1716. 


all  sects,  a  persecution  as  cruel  asthat  of 
Languedoc  was  raging  through  p„^^g^ 
all  the  provinces  whidi  owned  ««>n  •tiaam 
his  authority.  It  was  said  fm^X" 
by  those  who  wished  to  find  ^'•^'~*- 
an  excuse  ibr  him  that  almost  all 
the  Protestants,  who  still  remained  in 
Munster,  Connaught,  and  Leinster, 
were  his  enemies,  and  that  it  was  not  as 
schismatics,  but  as  rebels  in  heart,  who 
wanted  only  opportunity  to  become 
rebels  in  act,  that  he  gave  them  up  to 
be  oppressed  and  despoiled;  and  to 
this  excuse  some  weight  might  have 
been  allowed  if  he  had  strenuously  ex^ 
erted  himself  to  protect  those  few 
colonists,  who,  though  firmly  attached 
to  the  reformed  religion,  were  still  true 
to  the  doctrines  of  nonresistance  and  of 
indefeanble  hereditary  right.  But 
even  these  devoted  royalists  found  that 
their  heresy  was  in  his  view  a  crime  for 
which  no  services  or  sacrifices  would 
atone.  Three  or  four  noblemen,  mem- 
bers of  the  Anglican  Church,  who  had 
welcomed  him  to  Ireland,  and  had  sate 
in  his  Pariiament,  represented  to  him 
that,  if  the  rule  which  forbade  any 
Protestant  to  possess  any  weapon  were 
strictly  enforced,  their  country  houses 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Bappa- 
rees,  and  obtained  from  him  permission 
to  keep  arms  sufficient  for  a  few  ser- 
vants. But  Avaux  remonstrated.  The 
indulgence,  he  said,  was  grossly  abused: 
these  Protestant  lords  were  not  to  be 
trusted :  they  were  turning  their  houses 
into  fortresses :  His  Majesty  would 
soon  have  reason  to  repent  his  goodness. 
These  representations  prevailed;  and 
Boman  Catholic  troops  were  quartered 
in  the  suspected  dwellings.'^ 

Still  harder  was  the  lot  of  those 
Protestant  clergymen  who  continued  to 
cling,  with  desperate  fideHtj,  to  the 
cause  of  the  Lord's  Anointed.  Of  all 
the  Anglican  divines  t^e  one  who  had 
the  largest  share  of  James's  good  graces 
seems  to  have  been  Cartwright.  Whe- 
ther Cartwright  could  long  have  con- 
tinued to  be  a  favotirite  without  beine 
an  apostate  may  be  doubted.  He  died 
a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland; 
and  thenceforward  his  church  had  no 

^    .  July  27.  igeo 
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one  to  plead  her  cause.  Nevertheless 
a  few  of  her  prelates  and  priests  con- 
tinued for  a  time  to  teach  what  they 
had  taught  in  the  days  of  the  Exclu- 
sion Bill.  But  it  was  at  the  peril  of 
life  and  limb  that  they  exercised  their 
functions.  Eveiy  wearer  of  a  cassock 
was  a  mark  for  the  insults  and  outrages 
of  soldiers  and  Bapparees.  In  the 
country  his  hOuse  was  robbed,  and  he 
was  fortunate  if  it  was  not  biimed  over 
his  head.  He  was  hunted  through  the 
streets  of  Dublin  with  cries  of  "  There 
goes  the  devil  of  a  heretic."  Some* 
times  he  was  knocked  down :  sometimes 
he  was  cudgelled.*  The  rulers  of  the 
University  of  Dublin,  trained  in  the 
Anglican  doctrine  of  passive  obedience, 
had  greeted  James  on  his  first  arrival 
at  the  Castle,  and  had  been  assured  by 
him  that  he  would  protect  them  in  the 
cnjovment  of  their  property  and  their 
privileges.  They  were  now,  without 
any  trial,  without  any  accusation,  thrust 
out  of  their  house.    The  communion 

Elate  of  the  chapel,  the  books  in  the 
brar^,  the  very  chairs  and  beds  of  the 
coU^^ians  were  seized.  Part  of  the 
buil<ungwas  turned  into  a  magazine, 
part  into  a  barrack,  part  into  a  prison. 
Simon  Luttrell,  who  was  Governor  of 
the  capital,  was,  with  great  difficulty 
and  by  powerfdl  intercession,  induced 
to  let  the  ejected  fellows  and  scholars 
depart  in  safety.  He  at  length  per- 
mitted them  to  remain  at  large,  with 
this  condition,  that,  on  pain  of  death, 
no  three  of  them  should  meet  together.f 
No  Protestant  divine  suffered  more 
hardships  than  Doctor  William  Eling, 
Dean  of  Saint  Patrick's.  He  had  been 
long  (^stineuished  by  the  fervour  with 
which  he  had  inculcated  the  duty  of 
passively  obeying  even  the  worst  rulers. 
At  a  later  period,  when  he  had  pub- 
lished a  defence  of  the  Bevolution,  and 
had  accepted  a  mitre  from  the  new 
government,  he  was  reminded  that  he 
had  invoked  the  divine  vengeance  on 
the  usurpers,  and  had  declared  himself 
willing  to  die  a  hundred  deaths  rather 
than  desert  the  cause  of  hereditary 
right    He  had  said  that  the  true  re- 

*  King's  State  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland, 
iiL19. 
t  Ibid.  iil.  15. 


ligion  had  often  been  strengthened  bj 
persecution,  but  could  never  be  strength- 
ened by  rebellion ;  that  it  would  be  a 
glorious  day  for  the  Church  of  England 
when  a  whole  cartload  of  her  ministeTS 
should  go  to  the  gallows  for  the  doctrine 
of  nonresistance ;  and  that  his  highest 
ambition  was  to  be  one  of  such  a  com- 
pany.* It  is  not  improbable  that, 
when  he  spoke  thus,  he  felt  as  he  spoke^ 
But  his  principles,  though  they  might 
perhaps  have  held  out  against  the 
severities  and  the  promises  of  William, 
were  not  proof  against-  the  ingratitude 
of  James.  Human  nature  at  last  as- 
serted its  rights.  After  King  had  be^ 
repeatedly  imprisoned  by  the  govern- 
ment to  which  he  was  devotedly 
attached,  after  he  had  been  insulted 
and  threatened  in  his  own  choir  by  the 
soldiers,  after  he  had  been  interdicted 
&om  buiying  in  his  own  churchyard 
and  from  preaching  in  his  own  pidpit, 
after  he  had  narrowly  escaped  with  ii& 
from  a  musketshot  fired  at  him  in  the 
street,  he  began  to  think  the  Whig 
theory  of  government  less  unreasonaUe 
and  unelmstian  than  it  had  once  ap- 
peared to  him,  and  persuaded  himself 
that  the  oppr^sed  Church  might  law- 
fdlly  accept  deliverance,  if  God  should 
be  pleased,  by  whatever  means,  to  send 
it  to  her. 

In  no  long  time  it  appeared  that 
James  would  have  done  well  ^^^ 
to  hearken  to  those  counsellors  dondlT' 
who  had  told  him  that  the  acts  ^ST' 
by  which  he  was  tiying  to  make  fJUJ^S^ 
himself  popular  in  one  of  his 
three  kingdoms,  would  make  him  odiooi 
in  the  others.  It  was  in  aom.e  sense 
fortunate  for  England  that,  after  he 
had  ceased  to  reign  here,  he  continued 
during  more  than  a  year  to  reign  in 
Ireland.  The  Bevolution  had  been 
followed  by  a  reaction  of  public  feeling 
in  his  f&vour.  That  reaction,  if  it  had 
been  suffered  to  proceed  uninteimpted, 
might  perhaps  not  have  ceased  till  he 
was  again  King :  but  it  was  violently 
interrupted  by  himself  He  would  not 
suffer  his  people  to  forget:  he  wonld 
not  suffer  them  to  hope:  while  they 
were  trying  to  find  excuses  for  his  past 
errors,  and  to  persuade  themselves  that 
*  Leslie's  Answer  to  King. 
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he  would  not  repeat  those  errors,  he 
forced  upon  them,  in  their  own  despite, 
the  conyiction  ^;hat  he  was  incorrigible, 
that  the  sharpest  discipline  of  adver- 
sity had  taught  him  nothing,  and  that, 
if  they  were  weak  enough  to  recall 
him,  they  would  soon  have  to  depose 
him  again.      It  was  in  vain  that  the 
Jacobites  put  forth  pamphlets  about  the 
cruelty  with  which  he  had  been  treated 
by  those  who  were  nearest  to  him  in 
blood,  about  the  imperious  temper  and 
unoourteous  manners  of  William,  about 
the  favour  shown  to  the  Dutch,  about 
the  heavy  taxes,  about  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  about  the 
dangers  which  threatened  the  Church 
from  the  enmity  of  Puritans  and  Lati- 
tadinarians.    James  refuted  these  pam- 
phlets* far  more  effectually  than  aU  the 
ablest  and  most  eloquent  Whig  writers 
united  could  have  done.    Every  week 
came  the  news  that  he  had  passed  some 
new  Act  for  robbing  or  murdering  Pro- 
testants.   Every  colonist  who  succeeded 
in  stealing  across  the  sea  from  Leinster 
to  Holyhe€id  or  Bristol,  brought  fearful 
report*  of  the  tyranny  under  which  his 
brethren   groaned.     What  impression 
these  reports  made  on  the  Protestants 
of  our  island  may  be  easily  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  they  moved  the  in- 
dignation of  Bonquillo,  a  Spaniard  and 
a  bigoted  membw  of  the  Church  of 
Eome.    He  informed  his  Court  that, 
though  the  English  laws  against  Popenr 
might  seem  severe,  they  were  so  much 
mitigated  by  the  prudence  and  hu- 
manity of  the  Gk)vemment,  that  they 
caused  no  annoyance  to  quiet  people ; 
and  he  took  upon  himself  to  assure  the 
Holy  See  that  what  a  Boman  Catholic 
suffered  in  London  was  nothing  when 
compared  with  what  a  Protestant  suf- 
fered in  Ireland* 

The  fugitive  Englishiy  found  in  Eng- 
land warm  sympathy  and  mimificent 
relief.  Many  were  received  into  the 
houses  of  friends  and  kinsmen.  Many 
were  indebted  for  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence to  die  liberality  of  strangers. 

*  "  En  comparazion  de  lo  que  se  haoe  in 

IrlandaconlosProtefltantes.esnacla.   IHyX 
1689 ;  "  Para  que  vea  Su  Santitad  que  aqui 
estan  los  Catolicos  masbenignamentetratadoK 
q«o  lo8  Protestantes  in  Irlanda."    June  :^r|. 


Among  those  who  bore  a  part  in  this 
work  of  mercy,  none  contributed  more 
largely  or  less  ostentatiously  than  the 
Queen.  The  House  of  Commons  placed 
at  the  King's  disposal  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  for  the  relief  of  those  refugees 
whose  wants  were  most  pressing,  and  re« 
quested  him  to  give  commissions  in  the 
army  to  those  who  were  qualified  for 
military  employment.^  Ad.  Act  was 
also  passed  enabling  beneficed  clergy- 
men who  had  fled  from  Ireland  to  hold 
preferment  in  England.t  Yet  the  in- 
terest which  the  nation  felt  in  these 
unfortunate  guests  was  languid  when 
compared  with  the  interest  excited  by 
that  portion  of  the  Saxon  colony  which 
still  maintained  in  Ulster  a  desperate 
conflict  apainst  overwhelming  odds.  On 
this  subject  scarcely  one  dissentient 
voice  was  to  be  heard  in  our  island. 
Whigs,  Tories,  nay  even  those  Jacobites 
in  whom  Jacobitism  had  not  extin- 
guished eveiy  patriotic  sentiment^ 
gloried  in  the  glory  of  Enniskillen  and 
Londonderry.  The  House  of  Commons 
was  all  of  one  mind.  *'  This  is  no  time 
to  be  counting  cost,"  said  honest  Birch, 
who  well  remembered  the  way  in  which 
Oliver  had  made  war  on  the  Irish. 
"  Are  those  brave  fellows  in  London- 
derry to  be  deserted  ?  If  we  lose  them 
will  not  all  the  world  cry  shame  upon 
us  ?  A  boom  across  the  river !  Why 
have  we  not  cut  the  boom  in  pieces  ? 
Are  our  brethren  to  perish  almost  in 
sight  of  England,  within  a  few  hours^ 
voyage  of  our  shores?"  J  Howe,  the 
most  vehement  man  of  one  party,  de- 
clared that  the  hearts  of  tiie  people 
were  set  on  Ireland.  Seymour,  the 
leader  of  the  other  party,  declared  that, 
though  he  had  not  taken  part  in  setting 
up  the  new  government,  he  should 
cordially  support  it  in  all  that  might 
be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
Ireland.  §  The  Commons  appointed  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
the  delays  and  miscarriages  which  had 
been  all  but  fatal  to  the  Englishry  of 
Ulster.  The  officers  to  whose  treachery 
or  cowardice  the  pubhc  ascribed  th» 

*  Commona*  Jonmals,  June  16. 1689. 
t  Stat.  1  W.  &  M.  8688. 1.  0.  29. 
t  Grey's  Debates,  June  19. 1689. 
§  Ibid.  Jupe  22. 1689. 
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calamities  of  Londondeny  were  put 
under  arrest.  Lnndy  was  sent  to  the 
Tower,  Cunning^m  to  tbe  Gate  House. 
The  agitation  of  the  pnUic  mind  was 
in  some  degree  calmed  by  the  announce- 
ment that»  before  the  end  of  summer, 
an  army  powerful  enough  to  reestablish 
the  English  ascendency  in  Ireland 
•wonld.  be  sent  across  Saint  George's 
Channel,  and  that  Schomberg  would  be 
tiie  General  In  the  meantime  an  ex- 
pedition which  was  thought  to  be  sufiS.- 
eient  for  the  relief  of  Londonderry 
was  despatched  from  liverpool  under 
the  command  of  Eirke.  The  dogged 
obstinacy  with  which  this  man  had, 
in  spite  of  royal  solicitations^  adhered 
to  lus  religion,  and  the  part  which  he 
lad  taken  in  the  Berolution,  had  per- 
hi^  entitled  him  tp  an  amnesty  for 
past  crimes.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  Goremment  should 
have  selected  for  a  post  of  the  highest 
importance  an  officer  who  was  generally 
and  jmrtty  hated,  who  had  never  diown 
eminent  talents  fov  war,  and  who,  both 
in  Africa  and  in  England^  had  noto- 
riously tolerated  among  his  soldiers  a 
licentiousness,  not  on^  shockii^  to 
humanity,  but  also  incompatible  with 
discipline. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  May,  Eirke's 
Aedom  of  ^^^^x^P*  embarked  :  on  the 
i|b*Biniit.  twenty-second  they  sailed:  but 
^""^  contr^  wind.  B^e  tbe  pas. 
sage  slow,  and  forced  the  armament  to 
stop  long  at  the  Isle  of  Man.  Mean- 
w^e  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  were 
defending  themselvee  with  stubborn 
courage  against  a  great  superiority  of 
Ibree.  The  Enniskilleners  had  never 
ceased  to  wage  a  vigorous  partisan  war 
against  the  natrre  population.  Early 
in  May  they  marched  to  encounter  a 
large  body  of  troops  from  Connau^t, 
who  had  made  an  mroad  into  Donegal 
The  Irish  were  speedily  routed,  and 
fled  to  Sligo  with  ikt  loss  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  men  killed  and  sixty  taken. 
Two  small  pieces  of  artillery  and  several 
horses  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  coo- 
eraierora.  Elated  by  this  soccesR,  the 
Enniskilleners  soon  invaded  the  county 
of  Cavan,  drove  before  them  fifteen 
hundred  of  James's  troops,  took  and 
destroyed  the  castle  of  Ballincarrig, 


reputed  the  strongest  in  that  part  el 
the  kingdom,  and  carried  off  the  jakes 
and  muskets  of  the  garrison.  The  next 
incursion  was  into  Meath.  Three  thou- 
sand oxen  and  two  thousand  sheep  woe 
swept  away  and  brought  safe  to  the 
little  island  in  Lough  £dme.  These 
daring  exploits  spread  terror  even  to  the 
gates  of  Dublin.  Colonel  Hoffh  Sutha«> 
Und  was  ordered  to  march  against 
Enniskillen  with  a  regiment  of  dragoonf 
and  two  regiments  of  foot.  He  earned 
wi^  him  arms  f(»  the  native  peasastiy; 
and  many  repaired  to  his  standard. 
The  Enniskillmiewi  did  not  wait  till  ht 
came  into  their  neighbourhood,  bvt 
advanced  to  encounter  him.  He  d»> 
dined  an  action,  and  retreated,  leaviaf 
his  stores  at  B^turbet  under  the  cass 
of  a  d^achment  of  three  huiidred 
soldiers.  The  Proteatents  attacked 
Belturbet  with  vigour^  made  their  way 
into  a  lofty  house  whidi  overlooked  the 
town,  and  thence  opened  such  a  fixe 
that  in  two  hours  the  gairisoB  sur- 
rendered Seven  hundred  musk^  a 
great  quaj^ity  of  powder,  many  horses, 
many  sacks  of  bascuita,  many  barrels 
of  meal,  were  taken,  and  were  sent  to 
Enniskillen.  The  boats  which  broug^ 
these  precious  spoils  were  joyfully  wel- 
comed. The  fear  of  huBg«r  was  re- 
moved While  the  aboriginal  popohip 
tion  had,  in  many  counties,  altogeUiei 
neglected  the  cultivation  of  ^e  earth, 
in  the  expectation,  it  should  seem,  that 
marandingwould  provean  inexhaustibls 
resource,  9ie  colonists,  true  to  the  pro- 
vident and  industrious  character  ti 
their  race,  had,  in  the  midst  of  waz^ 
not  omitted  carefully  to  till  the  soil  ia 
the  nei^bouriiood  of  their  strongholdsL 
The  harvest  was  now  not  far  remote; 
and,  till  the  harvest,  the  food  taken  from 
the  enemy  would  be  amply  sufficient.* 
Yet,  in  the  midst  of  success  and 
plenty,  the  Enniskilleners  were  p,^^^ 
tortured  by  a  cruel  anxiety  for  umam. 
Londonderzy.  They  were  bound  '**''' 
to  the  de^miin  at  that  cilv,  not  only 
by  ndigious  and  natioul  8ympa%« 

*  Hamilton's Troe Relation; Mac Oormk^i 
Farther  Acooant.  Of  tbs  ialaad  gtatnlift 
Avaox  MtyB,  **  Oa  n'attend  rien  de  oettttreooUe 
07,  lt»  payBonB  ayaat  preaqne  tons  pris  ki 
aniiea."—I^etter  to  LouvoIb,  Msich  ||.  1660. 
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but  by  common  interest.     For  there 

conld  be  no  doubt  that,  if  Londonderry 

fell,  the  whole  Irish  army  would  in- 

gtantly  march  in  irresistible  £QrGe  t^n 

Lough    Erne.      Yet   what   could   be 

done?       Some   braye  men   were   for 

making  a  deq>erate  attempt  to  relieve 

the  besieged  city ;   but  the  odds  were 

too  great.     Betadmients  however  were 

s^t  which   infested  the  rear  of  the 

blockading  army,  cut  ofP  supplies,  and, 

on  one  occasion,  carried  away  the  horses 

of  three  entire  troope  of  cavalry.*    Still 

the   line  of  posts   which   surrouDded 

Londonderry  by  land   remained  tm- 

broken.      The  river  was  still  strictly 

dosed  and  guarded.    Within  the  walls 

the  distress  had  become  extreme.     So 

early  as  the  eighth  of  June  horseflesh 

was  almost  the  only  meat  which  could 

be  purchased;   and  of  horseflei^  the 

supply  was  scanty.    It  was  necessary 

to  m£^e  up  the  deficiency  with  tallow; 

smd  even  tallow  was  doled  oat  with  a 

parsimonious  hand. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  June  a  gleam  of 

hop6  appeared.    The  sentinels 

^^der  on  the  top  of  the  Cathedral  saw 

5J2^    sails  nine  miles  off  in  the  bay 

|«^       of  Lough  Foyle.   Thirty  vessels 

"'  **        of  different  sizes  were  counted. 

Signals  were  made  firom  the  steeples 

and  returned  from  the  mast  heads,  but 

were  imperfectly  understood  on  both 

sides.     At  last  a  messenger  from  the 

fleet  eluded  the  Irish  sentinels,  dived 

under   the    boom,  and   informed  the 

garrison  that  Kirke  had  arrived  from 

England  with  troops,  arms,  ammnni** 

tion,   and   provisions,   to   relieve  the 

dty.f 

In  Londonderry  expectation  was  at 
the  height :  but  a  few  hours  of  feverish 
joy  were  followed  by  weeks  of  misery. 
Ejrke  thought  it  unsafe  to  make  any 
attempt,  either  by  land  or  by  water, 
OB  tlie  Hse»  e#  the  besiegers^  and  re> 
tired  to  the  entrance  of  Loug^  Fe^, 
where,  during  several  weeks,  he  lay 
inactive. 

And  now  the  pressure  of  fSetmine  be- 
caane  every  day  more  severe.  A  strict 
search  was  made  in  aH  the  recesses 
of  all  the  houses   of  the  city;    and 

*  Hamilton's  Tme  Belation. 
t  "Walker. 


some  provisions^  which  had  been  con- 
cealed in  cellars  by  people  who  had 
since  died  or  made  their  escape,  were 
discovered  and  carried  to  the  magazines. 
The  stock  of  cannon  balls  was  almost 
exhausted;  and  their  place  was  sup- 
plied by  brickbats  coated  with  lead. 
Pestilence  began,  as  usual,  to  make  its 
appearance  in  ike  train  of  himger. 
Fifteen  officers  died  of  fever  in  one 
day.  The  Gk)vemor  Baker  was  among 
those  who  sank  under  the  disease.  His 
place  was  supplied  by  C<^nel  John 
Mitchelbume.* 

Meanwhile  it  was  Imown  at  Dublin 
that  Kirke  and  his  squadron  were  on 
the  coast  of  Ulster.  The  alarm  was 
great  at  the  Castle.  Even  before  this 
news  arrived,  Avauz  had  given  it  as 
his  opinion  that  Eichazd  Hamilton  was 
unequal  to  the  difBumlties  of  the  situa- 
tion. It  had  therefore  been  resolved 
that  Eosen  should  take  the  chief  com- 
mand. He  was  now  sent  down  with  aU 
8peed.t 

On  the  ninete^ith  of  June  he  arrived 
at  the  head  quarters  of  the  cnwityar 
besieging  army.  At  first  he  *'**°* 
attempt^  to  undermine  the  walls ;  but 
his  plan  was  discovered ;  and  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  it  after  a  shiyp 
fight,  in  whidi  more  than  a  hundred  <^ 
hM  men  were  slain.  Then  his  fiuy 
rose  to  a  strange  pitch.  He,  an  old 
soldier,  a  Marshal  of  France  in  ex- 
pectancy, tramed  in  the  school  of  the 
greatest  generals,  accustomed,  during 
many  years,  to  sci^itific  war,  to  be 
baffled  by  a  mob  of  country  gentlemen, 
farmers,  shopkeepers,  who  were  jhto- 
tected  only  by  a  wall  which  any  good 
engineer  would  at  once  have  pronounced  * 
untenable  I  He  raved,  he  blasphemed, 
in  a  language  of  his  own,  made  up  of 
all  the  £alects  spoken  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Atlantic  He  would  raze  the 
city  to  the  ground :  he  would  spare  no 
living  thing ;  no,  not  the  young  girls ; 
not  the  babies  at  tile  breast.  As  to 
the  leaders,  death  was  too  li^t  a  pu- 
nishment for  them :  he  would  rack 
them :  he  would  roast  them  alive.  In 
his  rage  he  ordered  a  shell  to  be  flung 
into  the  town  with  a  letter  containixig 

*  Walker ;  Mackenaie. 
t  Araoz,  June  ||.  I689« 
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a  horrible  menace.  He  would,  he  said, 
gather  into  one  body  all  the  Protest- 
ants who  had  remained  at  their  homes 
between  Charlemont  and  the  sea,  old 
men,  women,  children,  many  of  them 
near  in  blood  and  afifection  to  the  de- 
fenders of  Londonderry.  No  protection, 
whatever  might  be  the  authority  by 
which  it  had  been  given,  should  be 
respected.  The  multitude  thus  brought 
together  should  be  driven  under  the 
waJls  of  Londondeny,  and  should  there 
be  starved  to  death  m  the  sight  of  their 
countrymen,  their  friends,  their  kins- 
men. This  was  no  idle  threat.  Parties 
were  instantly  sent  out  in  all  directions 
to  collect  victims. .  At  dawn,  on  the 
morning  of  the  second  of  July,  hun- 
dreds of  Protestants,  who  were  charged 
with  no  crime,  who  were  incapable  of 
bearing  arms,  and  many  of  whom  had 
protections  granted  by  James,  were 
dragged  to  tiie  gates  of  the  city.  It 
was  imagined  that  the  piteous  sight 
would  quell  the  spirit  of  the  colonists. 
But  the  only  effect  was  to  rouse  that 
spirit  to  still  greater  energy.  An  order 
was  immediately  put  forth  that  no  man 
should  utter  the  word  Surrender  on 
pain  of  death;  and  no  man  uttered 
that  word.  Several  prisoners  of  high 
rank  were  in  the  town.  Hitherto  they 
had  been  well  treated,  and  had  received 
as  good  rations  as  were  measured  out 
to  &e  garrison.  They  were  now  closely 
confined.  A  gallows  was  erected  on 
one  of  the  bastions;  and  a  message 
was  conveyed  to  Bosen,  requesting  hm 
to  send  a  confessor  instantly  to  prepare 
his  friends  for  death.  The  prisoners  in 
great  dismay  wrote  to  the  savage  Livo- 
*man,  but  received  no  answer.  They 
then  addressed  themselves  to  their 
countryman,  Bichard  Hamilton.  They 
were  willing,  they  said,  to  shed  their 
blood  for  their  King ;  but  they  thought 
it  hard  to  die  the  ignominious  death  of 
thieves  in  consequence  of  the  barbarity 
of  their  own  companions  in  arms. 
Hamilton,  though  a  mamof  lax  princi- 
ples, was  not  crueL  He  had  been  dis- 
gusted by  the  inhumanity  of  Bosen, 
but,  being  only  second  in  command, 
oould  not  venture  to  express  publicly 
all  that  he  thought  He  however  re- 
monstrated strongly.    Some  Lrish  offi- 


cers felt  on  this  occasion  as  it  was 
natural  that  brave  men  should  fed, 
and  declared,  weeing  with  pity  and 
indignation,  that  they  should  never 
cease  to  have  in  their  ears  the  cries  of 
the  poor  women  and  children  who  had 
been  driven  at  the  point  of  the  pike  to 
die  of  £unine  between  the  camp  and 
city.  Bosen  persisted  during  forty 
eight  hours.  In  that  time  many  un- 
happy creatures  perished :  butLondcm- 
deny  held  out  as  resolutely  as  ever; 
and  he  saw  that  his  crime  was  likely 
to  produce  nothing  but  hatred  and  ob- 
loquy. He  at  length  gave  way,  and 
suffered  the  survivors  to  withdraw. 
The  garrison  then  took  down  the  gal- 
lows which  had  been  erected  on  the 
bastion.* 

When  the  tidings  of  these  events 
reached  Dublin,  James,  though  by  no 
means  prone  to  compassion,  was  startled 
by  an  atrocity  of  which  the  civil  wars 
of  England  had  famished  no  example, 
and  was  displeased  by  learning  uiat 
protections,  given  by  his  authority,  and 
guaranteed  by  his  honour,  had  been 
publicly  declared  to  be  nidlities.  He 
complained  to  the  French  ambassador, 
and  said,  with  a  warmth  which  the 
occasion  fully  justified,  that  Bosen  was 
a  barbarous  Muscovite.  Melfort  oould 
not  refrain  from  adding  that,  if  Bosen 
had  been  an  Englislmian,  he  would 
have  been  hanged.  Avaux  was  utterly 
unable  to  tmderstand  this  effeminate 
sensibility.  In  his  opinion,  nothing 
had  been  done  that  was  at  all  repre- 
hensible; and  he  had  some  difficulty  in 
commanding  himself  when  he  heard 
the  King  and  the  secretary  blame,  in 
strong  language,  an  act  of  wholesome 
severity.f  In  truth  the  French  am- 
bassador and  the  French  general  were 
well  paired.  There  was  a  great  differ- 
ence, doubtless,  in  appearance  and 
manner,  between  the  hfmdmme^  grace- 
ful, and  refined  politician,  whose  dex- 
terity and  suavity  had  been  renowned 

*  Walker;  ICaokende;  Light  to  the  BUnd; 
King,  iiL  13. ;  Leslie's  Answer  to  King;  Lifs 
of  James,  ii.  366.  I  onght  to  bbj  that  on  thto 
occasion  King  is  onjost  to  James. 

t  Leslie's  Answer  to  King ;  Avonz,  July  ^. 
1689.  **  Je  trouvaj  I'exprenion  bien  forte: 
mais  je  ne  vonlois  rien  rfipondxe,  car  le  Baj 
6'estoit  deq'a  fort  emport^." 
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at  the  most  polite  courts  of  Europe, 
and  the  mihtary  adventurer,  whose 
look  and  voice  reminded  all  who  came 
near  him  that  he  had  been  born  in  a 
half  savage  country,  that  he  had  risen 
firom  the  ranks,  and  that  he  had  once 
been  sentenced  to  death  for  maraud- 
ing. But  the  heart  of  the  diplomatist 
was  really  even  more  callous  than  that 
of  the  soldier. 

Kosen  was  recalled  to  Dublin;  and 
iRichard  Hamilton  was  again  left  in 
the  chief  command.  He  tried  gentler 
means  than  those  which  had  brought 
80  much  reproach  on  his  predecessor. 
"So  trick,  no  b'e,  which  was  thought 
likely  to  discourage  the  starving  garri- 
son was  spared.  One  day  a  great  shout 
was  raised  by  the  whole  'LciAh.  camp. 
The  defenders  of  Londonderry  were 
Boon  informed  that  the  army  of  James 
was  rejoicing  on  account  of  the  fall  of 
Enniskillen.  They  wercitold  that  they 
had  now  no  chance  of  being  relieved, 
and  were  exhorted  to  save  their  lives 
by  capitulating.  They  consented  to 
negotiate.  But  what  they  asked  was, 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to  depart 
armed  and  in  military  array,  by  land 
or  by  water  at  their  choice.  They  de- 
manded hostages  for  the  exact  fulfil- 
ment of  these  conditions,  and  insisted 
that  the  hostages  should  be  sent  on 
board  of  the  fleet  which  lay  in  Lough 
Foyle.  Such  terms  Hanulton  durst 
not  grant :  the  Governors  would  abate 
nothing:  the  treaty  was  broken  off; 
and  the  conflict  recommenced.* 

By  this  time  July  was  far  advanced; 
^^  and  the  state  of  the  city  was, 
Amine  In  houT  by  houT,  bccoming  more 
d^°°-  frightful.  The  number  of  the 
extreme,  jniiabitants  had  been  thinned 
more  by  famine  and  disease  than  by 
the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Yet  that  fire 
was  sharper  and  more  constant  than 
ever.  One  of  the  gates  was  beaten  in: 
one  of  the  bastions  was  laid  in  ruins ; 
but  the  breaches  made  by  day  were 
repaired  by  night  with  indefatigable 
activity.  Every  attack  was  still  re- 
pelled. But  the  fighting  men  of  the 
garrison  were  so  much  exhausted  that 
they  could  scarcely  keep  their  legs. 


*  Mackenzie. 
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Several  of  them,  in  the  act  of  striking 
at  the  enemy,  fell  down  from  mere 
weakness.     A  very  small  quantity  of 
grain  remained,  and  was  doled  out  by 
mouthfuls.    The  stock  of  salted  hides 
was  considerable,  and  by  gnawing  them 
the  garrison  appeased  the  rage  of  hun- 
ger.   Dogs,  fattened  on  the  blood  of 
the  slain  who  lay  unburied  round  the 
town,  were  luxuries  which  few  could 
afford  to  purchase.    The  price  of  a 
whelp's  paw  was  five  shillings  and  six- 
pence.   Nine  horses  were  still  alive, 
and  but  barely  alive.    They  were  so 
lean  that  little  meat  was  likely  to  be 
found  upon  them.    It  was,  however, 
determined  to  slaughter  them  for  food. 
The  people  perished  so  fast,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  survivors  to  perform 
the   rites    of   sepulture.      There   was 
scarcely  a  cellar  in  which  some  corpse 
was  not  decaying.     Such  was  the  ex- 
tremity of  distress  that  the  rats  who 
came  to  feast  in  those  hideous  dens 
were  eagerly  hunted  and  greedily  de- 
voured.   A  small  fish,  caught  in  the 
river,   was  not  to  be  purchased  with 
money.     The  only  price  for  which  such 
a  treasure  could  be  obtained  was  some 
handfals  of  oatmeaL    Leprosies,  such 
as  strange  and  unwholesome  diet  en- 
genders, made  existence  a  constant  tor- 
ment.   The  whole  city  was  poisoned  by 
the  stench  exhaled  from  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  and  of  the  half  dead.    That 
there  should  be  fits  of  discontent  and 
insubordination  among  men  enduring 
such  misery  was  inevitable.    At  one 
moment  it  was  suspected  that  Walker 
had  laid  up  somewhere  a  secret  store  of 
food,  and  was  revelling  in  private,  while 
he  exhorted  others  to  suffer  resolutely 
for  the  good  cause.     His  house  was 
strictly  examined:  his  innocence  was 
fully  proved:   he  regained  his  popu- 
larity ;  and  the  garrison,  with  death  in 
near  prospect,  thronged  to  the  cathedral 
to  hear  him  preach,  drank  in  his  earnest 
eloquence  with  delight,  and  went  forth 
from  the  house  of  God  with  haggard 
faces  and    tottering  steps,    but  with 
spirit  still  unsubdued.    There  were,  in- 
deed, some  secret  plottings.    A  very 
few  obscure  traitors  opened  communi- 
cations with  the  enemy.    But  it  was 
necessary  that  all  such  dealings  should 
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be  cftrcftdly  eonoealed.  None  dared  to 
utter  pabUdy  any  words  saTe  words 
of  de&ance  and  stubborn  reeolntion. 
Even  in  ihot  extremity  the  general  cry 
was  "  No  surrender."  And  there  were 
not  wanting  Toices  which,  in  low  tones, 
added,  "  First  the  horses  and  hides ; 
and  then  the  prisoners ;  and  then  each 
olher."  It  was  afterwards  related,  half 
in  jest,  yet  not  without  a  horrible  mix- 
ture of  earnest,  that  a  corpulent  citizen, 
whose  bulk  presented  a  strange  con- 
ixast  to  the  skeletons  which  surrounded 
>iim,  thought  it  expedient  to  conceal 
himself  from  the  numerous  eyes  which 
f(dlowed  him  with  cannibal  looks  when- 
erer  he  appeared  in  the  streets.^ 

It  was  no  riight  aggrayation  of  the 
sufiEerings  of  the  garrison  that  all  this 
time  the  English  ships  were  seen  fax 
off  in  Lough  Foyle.  Communication 
between  the  fleet  and  the  city  was 
almost  impossible.  One  diver  who 
had  attempted  to  pass  the  boom  was 
drowned.  Another  was  hanged.  The 
language  of  signals  was  hardly  intel- 
ligible. On  the  thirteenth  of  July, 
however,  a  piece  of  paper  sewed  up  in 
a  doth  button  came  to  Walker's  lumds. 
It  was  a  letter  from  Kirke,  and  con- 
tained assurances  of  speedy  relief  But 
mc^e  than  a  fortnight  of  intense  misery 
had  since  elapsed;  and  the  hearts  of 
the  most  sanguine  were  sick  with  de- 
ferred hope.  By  no  art  could  the 
provisions  which  were  left  be  made  to 
hold  out  two  days  m(H*e.t 

Just  at  this  time  Kirice  received  from 
▲tuwkoB  England  a  despatch,  which  con- 
thaboen.  taiuod  positivo  orders  that 
Londonderry  should  be  relieved.  He 
accordingly  determined  to  make  an  at- 
tempt which,  as  far  as  appears,  he  might 
have  made,  with  at  least  an  equally 
frdr  prospect'  of  success,  six  weeks 
eartier.! 
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Among  tii0  merdbast  ihips  whidi 
had  come  to  Lough  Foyle  under  Ub 
ocmvoy  was  one  called  ^e  Moantjoj; 
The    master,    Micaiah    Browning,  a 
native   of  Londondeny,  had  brou^ 
from  England  a  large  cargo  of  pro- 
risioau.    He  had,  it  is  said,  repeated^ 
remonstrated  agaunst  the  inaction  of 
the  armament.   He  now  eagerly  voho- 
teered  to  take  the  first  risk  of  succour- 
ing his  feUow  citisens;  and  his  offer 
was  accepted.  Andrew  Douglas,  masts 
of  ihe  Phcsnix,  who  bad  on  board  a 
great  quantity  of  meal  from  Scodand, 
was  willing  to  share  the  danger  and 
the  honour.     The  two  merchantmen 
were  to  be  eaeorted  by  the  Dartmouth, 
a  frigate  of  tiiirty  six  guns,  commanded 
by  Captain  John  Leake,  afterwaxds  an 
admiral  of  great  fame. 

It  was  &e  twenty-ei^ih  ci  Jdy. 
The  sun  had  just  set:  the   eveniog 
sermon  in  the  cathedral    was   over; 
and  the  heartbroken  congregation  had 
separated ;  when  the  sentinels  on  tin 
tower  saw  the  sails  of  three  vessds 
coming  up  the  Foyle:     Soon  there  wta 
a  stir  in  the  Irish  camp.     The  be- 
siegers were  on   the   alert    for  miles 
along  both  shores.    The  ships  were  ia 
extreme  peril :  for  the  rirer  was  low; 
and  the  only  navigable    chaond  itt 
very  near  to  the  lefr  bank,  where  the 
head  quarters  of  the  enemy  had  been 
fixed,   and  where  the  btttteriea  w«n 
most  numerous.    Leake  performed  hit 
duty  with  a  skill  and  spirit  wortbj  of 
his  noble  profession,  exposed  his  fri- 
gate to  cover  the  merdiantmen,  and 
used  his  guns  with  great  effect    At 
length  the  little  squadron  came  to  tbe 
place  of  periL     Then   the   Moao^ 
took  the  lead,  and  went  right  at  the 
boom.     The  huge  barricade   cracked 
and  gave  wi^ :  but  the  shock  was  sadi 
that   the   lu>un^joy    rebounded,  and 


•  Walker's  Aoooimt.  "  Tbt  fat  man  in 
Londonderry"  became  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion for  a  Tperaan  whose  prosperity  excited  the 
anvy  and  cnpi^ty  of  his  lees  fortunate  neigh- 
IxnuTB. 

t  This,  according  to  Nardssns  Lnttrell,  was 
the  report  made  bv  Captain  Withers,  after- 
wards a  highly  distrngniahed  officer,  on  whom 
Poiw  wrote  an  epitaph. 

X  The  despatch,  which  positively  com- 
manded Kirke  to  attack  the  boom,  was  signed 
by  ecJkomberg,  who  had  already  been   ap- 


pdnted  oonnaaader  in  tMet  of  all  the 
forces  in  Ireland.  A  oopy  of  it  is  among  ttt 
Naime  MSa  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Wod* 
row,  on  no  better  antbority  than  tiw  gos^ 
of  a  conatry  pariah  in  Dumbartonshire,  atnv 
butes  the  rdief  of  Umdoodarry  to  tbe  exhor* 
tations  of  a  heroic  Scotch  preacher  named 
Gkyrdon.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Kiris 
was  more  likely  to  be  infloenoed  bya  peremp- 
tory order  from  Schomborg,  than  by  tbe 
united  eloquence  of  a  whole  ^od  of  Preriiy- 
terian  divines. 
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aback  in  the  mud.  A  j^H  of  trhunpii 
xose  from  the  bosks :  the  Irish  rushed 
to  their  boats,  and  were  preparing  to 
board ;  but  the  Dartmouth  poured  on 
tbem  a  well  directed  broadside,  which 
fjirew  them  into  disorder.  Just  then 
the  Phcenix  dashed  at  the  bgreaeh 
-which  the  Moun^oy  had  made,  and 
was  in  a  moment  within  the  fence. 
Meantime  the  tide  was  rising  fast 
The  Hountjoj  began  to  move,  and 
soon  passed  safe  uirou^  the  bi^en 
flrt^kes  and  floating  spars.  But  her 
braTe  master  was  no  more.  A  shot 
fix)m  one  of  the  batteries  had  struck 
him ;  and  he  died  by  the  most  enyiable 
of  all  deaths,  in  sight  of  the  city  whidi 
was  his  birthplace,  which  was  his 
home,  and  whidi  had  just  been  sayed 
by  his  courage  and  s^devotion  from 
^e  most  frightful  form  of  destruction. 
The  night  had  closed  in  before  the 
conflict  at  the  boom  began:  but  the 
flash  of  the  guns  was  seen,  and  the 
noise  heard,  hy  the  lean  and  ghastly 
neraltitude  which  eoyered  the  walls  of 
the  city.  When  the  Mountjoy  ground- 
ed, and  when  the  shout  of  triumph 
rose  £rom  the  Irii^  <m  both  sides  of 
the  riTM*,  the  hearts  of  the  besieged 
died  within  them.  One  who  endured 
the  unutterable  anguish  of  that  mo- 
ment has  told  us  that  they  looked 
jGearfully  liyid  in  eadi  other's  eyes. 
Byen  after  the  barricade  had  been 
passed,  there  was  a  terrible  half  hour 
of  suspense.  It  was  ten  o'clock  before 
the  ships  arrived  at  the  quay.  The 
whole  population  was  there  to  welcome 
them.  A  screen  made  of  casks  filled 
with  earth  was  hastily  thrown  up  to 
[ffotect  the  landing  place  from  the 
batteries  on  the  (^er  side  of  the  river; 
and  tiien  the  work  of  unloading  began. 
First  were  rolled  <m  shore  baraels 
containing  six  thousand  bush^  of 
xneaL  Then  came  great  cheeses,  casks 
of  beef,  flitches  of  bacon,  ke^  of 
butter,  sacks  of  pease  and  biscuit, 
ank»s  of  brandy.  Not  many  hours 
before,  half  a  pound  of  tallow  and 
three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  salted 
hide  had  been  weighed  out  with  nig- 
^rdly  care  to  every  fighting  man. 
The  ration  whidi  each  now  received 
was  three  pounds  of  flour,  two  pounds 


of  beef,  and  a  pint  of  pease.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  with  what  tears  grace  was 
said  over  the  suppers  of  that  evening. 
There  was  little  sleep  on  either  side  of 
the  walL  The  bonfires  shone  bright 
along  the  whole  circuit  of  the  ram- 
parts. The  Irish  guns  continued  to 
roar  all  night ;  and  all  night  the  bells 
of  the  rescued  city  made  answer  to  the 
Irish  guns  with  a  peal  of  joyous  dfr> 
fiance.  Through  the  three  following 
days  the  batteries  of  the  enemy  con- 
tinued to  play.  But,  on  the  third 
night,  flames  were  seen  arising  &om 
the  camp;  and,  when  the  first  of 
August  dawned,  a  line  of  smoking 
ruins  marked  the  site  lately  occupied 
by  the  huts  of  the  besiegers ;  and  the 
dtizens  saw  Bu:  off  the  long  column  of 
spikes  and  standards  retreating  up  the 
left  bank  of  the  Foyle  towards  Str^ 
bane.* 

So  ended  this  great  siege,  tite  most 
memorable  in  the  annals  of 
the  British  isles.  It  had  hwted  "S"!^ 
a  hundred  and  five  days.  The  JJSSJJ^ 
garrison  had  been  reduced  from 
about  seven  thousand  effective  men 
to  about  three  thousand.  The  loss  of 
the  besiegers  cannot  be  precisely  as- 
certained. Walker  estimated  it  at  eight 
thousand  men.  It  is  certain  from  the 
despatches  c^  Avaux  that  the  regiments 
which  returned  £rom  the  blockade  had 
been  so  much  thinned  that  many  of 
them  were  not  more  than  two  himdred 
strong.  Of  thirty  six  French  gunners 
who  had  superintended  the  cannon- 
ading, thirty  one  had  been  killed  or 
disabled,  t  The  means  both  of  attack 
and  of  defence  had  undoubtedly  been 
such  as  would  have  moved  the  great 
warricMTS  of  the  Continent  to  laughter; 
and  this  is  the  v^y  circumstance  which 
^ves  so  peculiar  an  interest  to  the 
history  of  the  contest.  It  was  a 
contest,  not  between  engineers,  but 
between    nations;     and    the    victoiy 

»  Walker ;  ManTrenzie ;  Histoire  de  la  Re- 
volution d'Irlande,  Amsterdam,  1691 ;  London 
Gazette,  Aug.  6. 12.  1689  ;  Letter  of  Bucban 
among  the  Naime  MSS. ;  Life  of  Six  John 
Leake  ;  The  Londeriad ;  Observations  on  Mr. 
Walker's  Account  of  the  Si^;e  of  London- 
derry, licensed  Oct.  4. 1689. 

t  Avaaz  to  Seignday,  July  ||. ;  to  Lewil^ 
Aag.^. 
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remained  "with  the  nation  which,  though 
inferior  in  nnmber,  was  superior  in 
ciTilisation,  in  capacity  for  selfjgovem- 
ment,  and  in  stubbornness  of  resolu- 
tion.* 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the 
Irish  army  had  retired,  a  deputation 
from  the  city  hastened  to  Lough  Foyle, 
and  invited  Kirke  to  take  the  com- 
mand. He  came  accompanied  by  a 
long  train  of  officers,  and  was  received 
sn  state  by  the  two  Governors,  who 
delivered  up  to  him  the  authority 
which,  under  the  pressure  of  necessity, 
they  had  assumed.  He  remained  only 
a  few  days ;  but  he  had  time  to  show 
enough  of  the  incurable  vices  of  his 
character  to  disgust  a  population  dis- 
tinguished by  austere  morals  and  ar- 
dent public  spirit  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  outbreak.  The  city  was  in 
the  highest  good  humour.  Such  quan- 
tities of  provisions  had  been  landed 
from  the  fleet  that  there  was  in  every 
house  a  plenty  never  before  known.  A 
few  days  earlier  a  man  had  been  glad 
to  obtain  for  twenty  pence  a  mouthful 
of  carrion  scraped  from  the  bones  of  a 
starved  horse.  A  pound  of  good  beef 
was  now  sold  for  three  halfpence. 
Meanwhile  all  hands  were  busied  in 
removing  corpses  which  had  been 
thinly  covered  with  earth,  in  filling 
up  the  holes  which  the  shells  had 
ploughed  in  the  ground,  and  in  repair-' 
ing  the  battered  roofs  of  the  houses. 
The  recollection  of  past  dangers  and 
privations,  and  the  consciousness  of 
having  deserved  well  of  the  English 
nation  and  of  aU  Protestant  Churdies, 
swelled  the  hearts  of  the  townspeople 
with  honest  pride.  That  pride  grew 
stronger  when  they  received  from 
William  a  letter  acknowledging,  in  the 
most  affectionate  language,  l^e  debt 

»  "Yon  will  see  here,  as  you  have  all 
along,  that  the  tradesmen  of  Londonderry  had 
more  skill  in  their  defence  than  the  great 
officers  of  the  Irish  army  in  their  attacks." — 
Light  to  the  Blind.  The  author  of  this  work 
is  furious  against  the  Irish  gunners.  The 
boom,  he  thinks,  would  never  have  been 
broken  if  they  had  done  their  duty.  Were 
they  drunk  ?  Were  they  traitors  ?  He  does 
not  determine  the  point.  "  Lord,"  he  ex- 
claims, '*  who  seest  the  hearts  of  people,  we 
leave  the  judgment  of  this  affair  to  thy  m^rcy. 
In  the  interim  those  gunners  lost  Ireland."      I 


which  he  owed  to  the  brave  and  trusty  . 
citizens  of  his  good  city.  The  whole 
population  crowded  to  the  Diamond  to 
hear  the  royal  epistle  read.  At  the 
close  all  the  guns  on  the  ramparts  sent 
forth  a  voice  of  joy:  all  the  ships  in 
the  river  made  answer :  barrels  of  ale 
were  broken  up;  and  the  health  of 
Their  Majesties  was  drunk  with  shoots 
and  volleys  of  musketry. 

Five  generations  have  since  passed 
away ;  and  still  the  wall  of  London- 
derry is  to  the  Protestants  of  Ulster 
what  the  trophy  of  Marathon  was  to 
the  Athenians.  A  lofty  pillar,  rising 
from  a  bastion  which  bore  during 
many  weeks  the  heaviest  fire  of  the 
enemy,  is  seen  £sLr  up  and  far  down  the 
Foyle.  On  the  summit  is  the  statue  of 
Walker,  such  as  when,  in  the  last  and 
most  terrible  emergency,  his  eloquence 
roused  the  fainting  courage  of  his 
brethren.  In  one  hand  he  grasps  a 
Bible.  The  other,  pointing  down  the 
river,  seems  to  direct  the  eyes  of  his 
famished  audience  to  the  English  top- 
masts in  the  distant  bay.  Such  a 
monument  was  well  deserved :  y^  it 
was  scarcely  needed :  for  in  tmlJi  the 
whole  city  is  to  this  day  a  monument 
of  the  great  deliverance.  The  wall  is 
carefully  preserved;  nor  would  any 
plea  of  health  or  convenience  be  held 
by  the  inhabitants  sufficient  to  justify 
the  demolition  of  that  sacred  enclosure 
which,  in  the  evil  time,  gave  shelter  to 
their  race  and  their  religion.*  The 
summit  of  the  ramparts  forms  a  plea- 
sant walk.  The  bastions  have  been 
turned  into  little  gardens.  Here  and 
there,  among  the  shrubs  and  flowers^ 
may  be  seen  the  old  culverins  whidi 
scattered  bricks,  cased  with  lead,  among 
the  Lrish  ranks.  One  antique  gun,  the 
gift  of  the  Fishmongers  of  London, 
was  distinguished,  during  the  hundred 
and  five  memorable  days,  by  the  loud- 
ness of  its  report,  and  still  bean  the 
name  of  Eoaring  Meg.  The  cathedral 
is  filled  with  relics  and  trophies.  In 
the  vestibule  is  a  huge  shell,  one  of 
many  hundreds  of  shells  which  were 
thrown  into  the  city.    Over  the  altar 

*  In  a  collection  entitled  "Deniaiia,*' 
which  was  published  more  than  sixty  yean 
ago,  is  a  curious  letter  on  this  labject. 
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are  still  seen  the  French  flagstaves, 
taken  by  the  garrison  in  a  desperate 
sally.  The  white  ensigns  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon  have  long  been  dust: 
but  their  place  has  been  supplied  by 
new  banners,  the  work  of  the  fairest 
hands  of  Ulster.  The  anniv,ersary  of 
the  day  on  which  the  gates  were  closed, 
and  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on 
which  the  siege  was  raised,  have  been 
down  to  c(iir  own  time  celebrated  by 
salutes,  processions,  banquets,  and  ser- 
mons: Lundy  has  been  executed  in 
efSgy ;  and  the  sword,  said  by  tradition 
to  be  that  of  Maumont,  has,  on  great 
occasions,  been  carried  in  triumph. 
There  is  still  a  Walker  Club  and  a 
Murray  Club.  The  humble  tombs  of 
the  Protestant  captains  have  been  care- 
fully sought  out,  repaired,  and  embel- 
lished. It  is  impossible  not  to  respect 
the  sentiment  which  indicates  itself 
by  these  tokens.  It  is  a  sentiment 
which  belongs  to  the  higher  and  purer 
part  of  human  nature,  and  which  adds 
not  a  little  to  the  strength  of  states. 
A  people  which  takes  no  pride  in  the 
noble  achievements  of  remote  ancestors 
will  never  achieve  any  thing  worthy  to 
be  remembered  with  pride  by  remote 
descendants.  Yet  it  is  impossible  for 
the  moralist  or  the  statesman  to  look 
with  unmixed  complacency  on  the 
solemnities  with  which  Londonderry 
commemorates  her  deliverance,  and  on 
the  honours  which  she  pays  to  those 
who  saved  her.  Unhappily  the  ani- 
mosities of  her  brave  champions  have 
descended  with  their  glory.  The  faults 
which  are  ordinarily  found  in  dominant 
castes  and  dominant  sects  have  not  sel- 
dom shown  themselves  without  disguise 
at  her  festivities;  and  even  with  the 
expressions  of  pious  gratitude  which 
have  resounded  from  her  pulpits  have 
too  often  been  mingled  words  of  wrath 
and  defiance. 

The  Irish  army  which  had  retreated 
to  Strabane  remained  there  but  a  very 
short  time.  The  spirit  of  the  troops 
had  been  depressed  by  their  recent 
failure,  and  was  soon  completely  cowed 
by  the  news  of  a  great  disaster  in 
another  quarter. 

Three  weeks  before  this  time  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  had  gained  an  advan- 


tage over  a  detachment  of  the  Ennis- 
killeners,  and  had,  by  their  ^.^^ 
own  confession,  killed  or  taken  tiont 
more  than  fifty  of  them.  t^^ES^i*. 
They  were  in  hopes  of  obtain-  ^^^^ 
ing  some  assistance  from  Kirke,  to 
whom  they  had  sent  a  deputation ;  and 
they  still  persisted  in  rejecting  all 
terms  offered  by  the  enemy.  It  was 
therefore  determined  at  Dublin  that  an 
attack  should  be  made  upon  them  from 
several  quarters  at  once.  Macarthy, 
who  had  been  rewarded  for  his  services 
in  Munster  with  the  title  of  Viscount 
Mountcashel,  marched  towards  Lough 
Erne  from  the  east  with  three  regiments 
of  foot,  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  and 
some  troops  of  cavalry.  A  considerable 
force,  which  lay  encamped  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Drowes,  was  at  the 
same  time  to  advance  from  the  west 
The  Duke  of  Berwick  was  to  come 
from  the  north,  with  such  horse  and 
dragoons  as  could  be  spared  from  the 
army  which  was  besieging  London- 
derry, The  Enniskilleners  were  not 
fully  apprised  of  the  whole  plan  which 
had  been  laid  for  their  destruction; 
but  they  knew  that  Macarthy  was  on 
the  road  with  a  force  exceeding  any 
which  they  could  bring  into  the  field. 
Their  anxiety  was  in  some  degree  re- 
lieved by  the  return  of  the  deputation 
which  they  had  sent  to  Kirke.  Kirke 
could  spare  no  soldiers;  but  he  had 
sent  some  arms,  some  ammunition,  and 
some  experienced  officers,  of  whom  the 
chief  were  Colonel  Wolseley  and  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Berry.  These  officers 
had  come  by  sea  round  the  coast  of 
Donegal,  and  had  run  -ap  the  Erne. 
On  Sunday,  the  twenty-nmth  of  Jxdy, 
it  was  known  that  their  boat  was  ap- 
proaching the  island  of  Enniskillen. 
The  whole  population,  male  and  female, 
came  to  the  shore  to  greet  them.  It 
was  with  diffieolty  that  they  made 
their  way  to  the  Castle  through  the 
crowds  which  hung  on  them,  blessing 
God  that  dear  old  England  had  not 
quite  forgotten  the  Englishmen  who 
were  upholding  her  cause  against  great 
odds  in  the  heart  of  Ireland. 

Wolseley  seems  to  have  been  in 
every  respect  well  qualified  for  his 
post.    He  was  a  stanch  Protestant,  had 
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